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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Second Session of the Seventh Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the 'I'wenty-third Day 
of January 1821, in the First Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King GEORGE the Fourth. 


THE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, January 23, 1821. 


THE Kine's Sprecn on OPENING THE 
Session.] This day his Majesty came 
in state to the House of Peers, and being 
seated on the throne, the gentleman usher 
of the Black Rod was directed to sum- 
mon the Commons to attend. The Com- 
mons, headed by their Speaker, having pre- 
sented themselves at the bar, his Majesty 
delivered the following most gracious 
. Speech to both Houses: 
My Lords and Gentlemen: ~- 

“J have the satisfaction of acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from fo- 
reign powers the strongest assurances of 
their friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

“* It will be a matter of deep regret to 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually lead 
to any interruption of tranquillity in that 
quarter; but it will, in such case, be my 
great object to secure to my people the 
continuance of peace. 

‘Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“‘ The measures by which, in the last 
session of Parliament, you made provision 
for the expenses of my civil government, 
and for the honour and dignity .of the 
Crown, demand my warmest acknowledg- 


ments. 
« I have directed that the Estimates for 


the current year shall be laid before you ; 
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and it is a satisfaction to-me to have been 
enabled to make some reduction in our 
military establishments. 

‘¢ You will observe from the Accounts 
of the Public revenue, that, notwithstand- 
ing the receipts in Ireland have proved 
materially deficient, in consequence of 
the unfortunate circumstances which have 
affected the commercial credit of that part 
of the united kingdom, and although our fo- 


reign trade, during the early part of this 


time, was in a state of depression, the total 


| revenue has, nevertheless, exceeded that 


of the preceding year. 

“ A considerable part of this increase 
must be ascribed to the new taxes; but in 
some of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth, the 
augmentation has fully realized any ex- 


pectation which could have been reason. 


ably formed of it. 


separate provision which was. 
{made for the queen, as princess of Wales, 


in the year 1814, terminated with the de- 
mise of his late majesty. 

st T have, in the mean time, directed ad- 
vances, as authorized by law; and it will, 
under present circumstances, be for you 


to consider what new arrangements should © 


be made on this subject. 
“‘ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
“ T have great pleasure in being able to 


acquaint you, thata considerable improve 


| 
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ment has taken place within the last half 
year in several of the most important 
branches of our Commerce and Manufac- 
tures; and that, in many ofthe manufac- 
turing districts, the distresses which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the last 
session of Parliament have greatly abated. 

_‘¢ It will be my most anxious desire to 
concur in every measure which may be 
considered as calculated to advance our 
internal prosperity. 

“ T well know that, notwithstanding the 
agitations produced by temporary circum- 
stances, and amidst the distress which still 
presses upon a large portion of my sub- 
jects, the firmest reliance may be placed 
on that affectionate and loyal attachment 
to my person and government, of which I 
have recently received so many testimo- 
nies from all parts of my kingdom; and 
which, whilst it is most grateful to the 
strongest feelings of my heart, I shall 
ever consider as the best and surest safe- 
guard of my throne. 

“In the discharge of the important du- 
ties imposed upon you, you will, I am 
confident, be sensible of the indispensable 
necessi'y of promoting and maintaining, 
to the utmost of your power, a due obedi- 
ence to the laws, and of instilling into al] 
classes of my subjects a respect for lawful 
authority, and for those established institu- 
tions under which the country has been 
enabled to. overcome so many difficulties, 
and to which, under Providence, may be 


_ ascribed our happiness and renown as a 


nation.” 


_ His Majesty then retired and the Com- 
mons returned to their own House. 


. AppRess on THE Kinc’s Speecu AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SeEssion.] His 


‘Majesty’s most gracious Speech having 


been again read by the lord chancellor, 
and also by the reading clerk at the table, 


- ' The Earl of Belmore rose for the pur- 


se of moving an Address of Thanks to 
is majesty. He commenced by express- 
ing his earnest hope that their lordships 
would cobcur unanimously in the motion 
which he was about to propose. He felt 


‘Mast inadequate to the task which he had 


undertaken, but it gave him confidence 


Address on the King’s Speech [4 


when he reflected that the duty he had to 
fulfil required neither argument nor per- 
suasion, because it was impossible for their 
lordships to entertain any other desire 
than to approach his majesty with senti- 
ments of unshaken loyalty, and a firm de- 
termination to maintain the constitution, 
and support the dignity of the throne. 
This, it appeared to him, was not only the 
paramount duty of their lordships, but of 
every man in the kingdom who enjoyed 
his liberty and felt the blessings of the 
constitution. Entertaining as he did the 
deepest feelings upon this subject, he could 
not but deplore the cireumstance that, in 
the midst of the distress and difficulty 
which had oppressed the nation, so licen- 
tious and lawless a spirit should have ex- 
isted among portions of his majesty’s sub- 
jects—a spirit which turned destruction 
upon itself, and was calculated to over- 
throw every establishment in the country. 
If such a spirit was for a time suffered to 
threaten the public welfare, how gratifying 
must it be for their lordships to perceive 
the strong feeling of loyalty, and attach- 
ment to the constitution, which now per- 
vaded every class of the community !— 
The noble lord then adverted to the strong 
assurances of the friendly disposition of 
foreign powers towards this country. At 
such a time as this such a declaration 
could not but afford to their lordships the 
greatest satisfaction, and he entertained 
the strongest hope of the continuance of 
those friendly dispositions, At the pre- 
sent moment it was impossible to conceive 
what would be the result of the delibera- 
tions now pending on the continent. It 
was most ardently to be wished, that the 
tranquillity of Europe should not again be 
disturbed ; but it must afford satisfaction 
to all classes to know, that his majesty was 
most anxious that the blessings of peace 
should be preserved to this country.—He 
next alluded to the reduction which his 
majesty had mentioned in the military es- 
tablishments of the country, and observed 
that this was the best pledge his majesty 
could offer of his pacific intentions. He 
thentouched upon the improvement which 
had taken place in the several branches of 
the commerce and manufactures of the 
country .It was, indeed, on the flourishing 
state of these two branches that the national 
prosperity mainly depended ; but while he. 
congratulated their lordships, and he could 
assure their lordships that he did so with 
a proud satisfaction, it was to him a mat- 
ter of deep regret that this prosperity did 
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not affect equally all parts of the kingdom. 
The distresses which had been felt in Ire- 
land were of a nature peculiarly severe, in 
consequence of the unfortunate circum- 
stances which had affected the commercial 
credit of that part of the united kingdom; 
but he sincerely hoped that that commer- 
cial prosperity which had been felt so ma- 
terially here, would extend itself ulti- 
mately to all parts of the kingdom. But 
while he adverted to these distresses, and 
dwelt upon the sufferings which Ireland 
had endured, he could not help noticing, 
in terms of high admiration, the persever- 
ance and fortitude displayed by that part 
of the united kingdom... The people of 
Ireland had struggled through every diffi- 
culty ; and so nobly had they borne their 
afflictions, that misfortunes seemed to add 
new vigour to their exertions: and he 
could declare without hesitation, because 
he had himself paid peculiar attention to 
the subject, that at no time did the people 
of that country entertain a more zealous 
attachment to their king and constitution 
than at the present moment. It was by 
entertaining such noble sentiments that 
the councry would be enabled to surmount 
the many difficulties by which it was so 
grievously oppressed ; it was by such feel- 
ings, and such alone, that this country 
would be restored to prosperity. —The 
noble lord concluded by observing, that, 
whatever difference of opinion might exist 
among their lordships upon various ques- 
tions which might come under the consi- 
deration of parliament—however noble 
peers might disagree in certain points, on 
subjects relative to the internal and exter- 
nal welfare of the nation, he hoped there 
would be but one opinion upon the motion 
which he would now submit.—The noble 
lord then moved an address of thanks to his 
majesty, which embraced all the topics of 
the Royal Speech. mM 

Lord Prudhoe rose to second the address, 
but spoke in so low a tone of voice that 
little of what he said could be collected 
below the bar.—He remarked, that as the 
noble earl who had just set down had done 
full justice, in submitting the Address, to 
the statements .in his majesty’s Speech, 
he should not trouble their lordships with 
many words.. On the question of our fo- 
reign connexions, he fully agreed in thé 
sentiments expressed by the noble earl; 
for, notwithstanding the pacific assurances 
of foreign powers, it became this country 
to observe their proceedings with a vigi- 
lanteye. He hoped at the same time, that 


at the Opening of the Session. 


JAN. 28, 1891... [6 


peace would be continued to us, as it wae 
the only means likely-to relieve our dis- 
tresses, revive our resources, and restore 
us to prosperity. He would not: detain 
their lordships on the subject of our inters 
nal situation, though it was impossible not 
to perceive that the distress of Ireland 
must have affected this country. There 
was another point touched on by the noble 
earl, respecting the reduction of our mili~ 
tary establishment as noticed in his ma- 
jesty’s speech, which must afford great sa« 
tisfaction to every noble lord, more espe- 
cially when coupled with his majesty’s 
known desire to alleviate the burdens of 
his subjects in every practicable way. 
With regard to those testimonies of loyalty 
and attachment which had flowed in from 
every part of the country, they required 
but avery few words ; yet, when it wascon- 
sidered that the public mind had latterly | 
been in so agitated a frame, it could not 
be otherwise than gratifying to their lord 
ships to hear such expressions of attach- 
ment to our glorious constitution, This 
feeling, it was worthy of remark, was cou- 
pled also with declarations in favour of 
religion, which showed that the designs 
of incendiaries and atheists. had failed to 
eradicate from the minds of the majority 
the seeds of morality. This was a state 
of things in which their lordships had rea- 
son to rejoice, for, while such sentiments 
pervaded the great body of the people, 
the country had nothing to fear either 
from foreign or domestie enemies. : 

Earl Grey, in rising after the noble 
mover and seconder of the address, inti« 
mated that it was not his intention to offer 
any opposition, in consequence of what 
had fallen from these noble lords, or of 
what was contained in the address itself. 
He must say, however, that he could not 
concur in the address, because, though he 
had no objection to make to what it con- 
tained, both it and the Speech from the 
throne, fell far short of what he thought 
ought to have been found in them. In 
the Speech there was a total absence of 
those explanations on the state of the 
country which were to be expected from 
the throne at a period like the presents 
The noble earl who moved the address 
anticipated their lordships’ concurrence in 
the congratulations offered to the throne 
en account of those expressions of loyalty: 
and attachment recently received by his 
majesty, from all quarters of the country. 
In this anticipation the noble lord was per- 
fectly justified; because, whatever differ« 
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ence of opinion there might exist on the 
conduct of the government, there could 
be none on the subject to which the noble 
lord’s observation applied. That there 
were persons who wished to subvert that 
irit of loyalty which prevailed through 
‘the country, and the existence of which 
noble lords now acknowledged, he be- 
lieved to be true; but of this he was confi- 
dent, that there was not in that or the 
other House of Parliament any persons 
who thought it their duty to oppose the 
measures of government, who did not at 
the same time cherish the most loyal, 
dutiful, and affectionate attachment to the 
throne. Neither from the part of the 
royal Speech to which the noble lords had 
directed their observations on this subject, 
nor from the general language in which 
the noble mover and seconder had ex- 
pressed themselves, was it clear what was 
the nature of the addresses to which they 
alluded. Undoubtedly there never had 
been a stronger expression of public opi- 
nion than that lately made by the people 
of thiscountry. That their addresses had 
breathed loyalty and devotion to the king 
‘was most true; but it was also true, that 
the declaration of those sentiments had 
been accompanied with expressions 
equally strong of universal disapproba- 
tion and of dissatisfaction with regard to 
the measures of the government. If, 
therefore, it was intended on this, as he 
knew it had been on other occasions, to 
infer from addresses containing expressions 
of loyalty and attachment to his majesty, 
an approbation of the conduct of ministers, 
such an inference was directly contrary 
to fact, and totally inconsistent with the 
Opinions of the people of England. He 
could take upon himself to say, that the 
universal opinion of the country, instead 
of being favourable to the government, 
was, that the system should be changed. 
That no indication of renouncing that 
pn was held out in the usec and 
at no recommendation to that effect ap- 
red in the Address, were circumstances 
which he had to regret; but he did hope 
that both their lordships and the members 
of the other House would see the necessity 
of compelling his majesty’s ministers to 
recede from the system they had hitherto 
pursued in the conduct of public affairs, 


_ and which now, after six years of peace, 


had produced only increasing difficulties 
and distress. Hopes, it was true, of more 
favourable circumstances were held out 
in the Speech, It was stated in the 
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Speech from the throne, that the situation 
of the country was improving. With re- 
spect to the revenue, it was stated, that, 
as compared with that of the preceding 
year, the amount had increased. It was 
also stated, that considerable improve- 
ment had taken place in several of the 
most important branches of our trade and 
manufactures. He most sincerely hoped 
that these statements might not be found 
fallacious. He believed some branches 
of our trade had recovered a little; but 
if he were to speak from his own oppor- 
tunities of observation, he must say, that 
there appeared to him no prospect of ge- 
neral amelioration. In that part of the 
country with which he was most parti- 
cularly connected, he had not seen any of 
those symptoms of improvement which 
were alluded to. There was one great 
branch of national prosperity to the state, 
to which no reference was made in the ~ 
Speech—he meant agriculture; and in 
that, he would take upon himself to as- 
sert, there had been no improvement. 
Perhaps the depression was less in some 
other parts of the country than in that 
with which he was acquainted ; but it was 
such as to be generally viewed with ap- 
prehension and alarm, In this state of 
things he confessed he could not under- 
stand how it was possible that there could 
be a considerable improvement in several 
important branches of commerce and ma- 
nufactures, and an increase of the public 
revenue; and yet that agriculture, on 
which all these sources of wealthdepended, 
should be ina state of the greatest decay. 
It would be necessary for their lordships 
and the other House of Parliament to 
consider seriously, in the course of the 
present, session, what was to be done on 
this important subject. Let it not, how- 
ever, be believed that he meant to recom- 
mend any additional corn laws, for he 
thought the principle of those laws erro- 
neous; but what he meant to say was, 
that their lordships must devote to the in- 
ternal situation of the country the greatest 
attention and care, if they wished to avoid 
an increase of the evils they already ex- 

erienced. He was sorry, however, that 

e could not say, that he had heard with 
equal satisfaction what was stated in the 
Speech upon the events which had occur~ 
red in Italy. Nothing was there explained 
—nothing distinctly stated as to the line 
which the government. had taken with re» 
spect to these important events. Their 
lordships were left completely in the dark 
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on a question which it was most important 

for them to know at the present moment, 

namely, whether the conduct of ministers 

with regard to Naples had been such as 

became the government of a nation which 

had heen raised to greatness by the enjoy- 

ment of a free constitution. He must re- 

gret that nothing had been stated to sa- 
tisfy him that the course which justice and 
true policy dictated had been adopted. 
The present, he was sensible, was not the 
moment for discussing this question, but 
the time would soon come when he hoped 

their lordships would be put in possession 
of such facts as would enable them to form 
an opinion. He could not, however, help 
expressing his sorrow at finding that mi- 
nisters had not on this occasion taken steps 
which would have been worthy of the cha- 
racter of the country—that they had not 
adopted measures which would have put 
an end to any prospect of hostilities. ‘The 
apprehension he entertained on this sub- 
ject was the stronger, from the recollec- 
tion of a question relating to Naples, 
which had last session been put to the 
noble earl at the head of his majesty’s go- 
vernment. Their lordships would recol- 
lect that the answer given to that question 
was by no means satisfactory, because, 
from what the noble earl then said, it did 
appear that this country had no accredited 
minister at the court of Naples. This 
state of things he believed still continued ; 
so that while the closest bonds of union 
subsisted between this government and 
those powers styled the Holy Alliance, 
with that power which was the object of 
their threats there was no British minister 
capable of carrying on the accustomed in- 
tercourse between friendly states. From 
the language of the Speech it might be 
supposed that this country maintained a 
state of strict neutrality with respect to 
Naples. He did not think, however, that 
strict neutrality was a state which became 
the character of this country when such a 
question was at issue—when a sovereign 
was called before an assembly of despots 
ta answer for his conduct in correcting 
aBbses in the internal government of his 
country—when he saw the arrogance 
with which those powers, called the Holy 
Alliance, had summoned the king of 
Naples to their bar, to account for the 
free constitution established in his coun- 
try, he, as a friend of liberty, could not 
help feeling a strong degree of suspicion 
on this subject, and expressing that sus- 


picion, though he knew: their lordships 
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could not at present be prepared to dis- 
cuss it. In the mean time he must de« 
clare ‘his opinion, that ministers had not 
acted as became the government of this 
country, if they stood by as indifferent 
spectators of the dispute regarding Na- 
les; and that they had acted still worse 
if they had given any encouragement to 
what was called the “ monarchical prin- 
ciple,” by which it was pretended that 
henceforth there should be no improve- 
ment in government except what came 
from thrones; which was plainly saying, 
that the shackles of despotism should be 
for ever rivetted on mankind. It would 
have been much more creditable for mi+ 
nisters to have prevented so atrocious an 
attack on the rights of nations, than to 
have been cool spectators or encouragers 
of it. What excuse could be set up for 
such conduct? There had been as little 
violence in the Neapolitan revolution as 
ever occurred in any event of the kind. 
There had been some lamentable occur- 
rences in Sicily ; but there was nothing in 
the state of Naples threatening to other 
countries. In short, no reason could be 
assigned for the attack on Naples, except 
this—that the members of the Holy Al- 
liance wished to prevent any improve- 
ment in other countries, lest their own 
subjects should look more narrowly at the 
abuses under which they suffered, and be 
thereby induced to require some amelio- 
ration of their condition. Engaged by 
close political ties with the powers now 
threatening the independance of the Two 
Sicilies—with the functions of the British 
minister at Naples suspended—with an 
Austrian army marching on the frontiers 
of that kingdom—and’ with a British 
squadron riding in the Bay of Naples, 


_and appearing to be acting in concert 


with the enemies of the new constitution 
—whatever the intentions of ministers 
might really be, their conduct, under those 
circumstances, did certainly wear the as+ 
pect of giving encouragement to that des- 
potic alliance which had assumed to itself 
aright of censorship over every other go~ 
vernment. He sincerely hoped that peace 
would not be interrupted; but he was 
much more anxious that the lonour of the 
country should on this great question be 
preserved unstained. Would it be said 
that ministers could not prevent the at- 
tack on Naples? Then indeed there 
would be little reason to boast of the in- 
fluence they possessed in Europe—an in- 
fluence which it had been saidtheir splen- 
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did successes had secured—if the com- 
bined powers could not be withheld or re- 
strained from their wicked attack by any 
remonstrance of this government.—There 
were many other topics which pressed for 
consideration, but which would be more 
conveniently brought under review on any 
other occasion than on a motion for ad- 
dressing the throne on the first day of the 
session. He was glad to find that there 
was to bea reduction of the army ; but as 
the amount was not stated, he could not 
judge what degree of benefit was likely to 
be derived from it. He hoped it would 
be considerable; for it was only by re- 
ducing the burthens, and conciliating the 
good will of the people, that the difficul- 
ties of the country could be overcome. 
He was sure that by the sincere adoption 
of conciliatory measures, by placing con- 
fidence in the people, by a proper atten- 
tion to their wants and their wishes, and 
by a departure from that system of sus- 
picion and restraint with which they had 
of late been treated, much might be done 
by any persons who held the government 
of this country. He was perfectly con- 
vinced, if it could be made known that 
conciliation ,was to be the policy of go- 
vernment, and that considerable reduc- 
tions in the expenditure would take place, 
that the existing dissatisfaction would be 
greatly diminished. He was also certain 
that, if it was wished to preserve a free 
constitution to the country, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that a ehange should take 
place, and that there should be a decided 
departure from the military system which 
ministers had adopted.—He found from 
the Speech that his majesty had been ad- 
vised to express his acknowledgment of 
the provision made last session for the 
civil list. When this circumstance was 
only now noticed, their lordships surely 
could not fail to reflect on the singularity 
of its having been so long deferred. He, 
therefore, could not help alluding to the 
extraordinary prorogation of parliament 
which took place at the end of the last ses- 
sion. Their lordships could not forget 
how they were then dismissed, without 
any information on the state of the coun- 
try, or any notice being taken of the large 
grant which they had made to the civil 
list, and which was dictated more from 
their personal regard for the sovereign 
than from a consideration of the situetion 
of the country.—There was only one topic 
more in the Speech to which he should 


allude, and that was what was stated re- | 
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specting an establishment for her ma- 

jesty: on that subject he hoped the ar- 
rangements would be such as justice re~ 

quired, and as would put an end to the - 
question in dispute. If such were the in- 

tentions of his majesty’s ministers, he 

should feel great satisfaction. He only 

desired that the measures to be adopted 

should be consistent with justice, and cal- 

culated to compose the agitations of the 

country ; with sincere joy should he see 

his majesty’s ministers changing their 

system of policy, and resorting to mea- 

sures by which the tranquillity and pros- 

perity of the country would be likely to 

be secured. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that as 
the noble earl had not opposed any thing 
in the address, but only objected to it for 
what it did not contain ; as, subject to this 
objection, there was no statement in the 
Speech from the throne which the noble 
earl did not approve, it was not necessary 
for him to detain their lordships by enter- 
ing into any detailed reply. As, however, 
he might be supposed to acquiesce in the 
statements of the noble earl if he allowed 
his speech to pass entirely unnoticed, he 
thought it necessary to say a few words 
on some of the topics to which the noble 
earl had called the attention of the House. 
In noticing the sentiments of loyalty al- 
luded to in the Speech from the throne, 
the noble earl had been pleased to inti- 
mate that the universal opinion of the 
country was, that the present system of 
government ought to be changed. He 
had not, however, explained what he 
meant by the system of government, or 
what was the nature of the change sup- 


posed to be required. He was ready to 
allow that at public meetings a distinction 
was to be made between expressions of 
loyalty to the throne and approbation of 


the measures of government. That the 
former did not include the latter he fully 
admitted, and he hoped the time never 
would come in this country, in which the 
vices and errors of the government were 
not separated from the throne, and the 
distinction the noble earl contended fér 
maintained. The noble earl would, how- 
ever, find himself much mistaken in the 
opinion he had advanced. Instead of 
wishing for a change, it was certain that 
all the thinking part of the country ap- 
proved of the system on which the govern- 
ment was conducted, and would consider 
any departure from it as leading to inevit- 
able ruin. He was not prepared to say 
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13] 
that there might not have been errors 
committed in carrying on the government ; 
but that the system on which it had been 
conducted was erroneous or wrong, he 
never would be brought to admit.—In the 
course of his speech, the noble earl had 
next proceeded to make some observations 
on the internal state of the country; and 
here he had to complain of some of the 
remarks of the noble earl; he had to com- 
plain that he had both mistaken the pur- 
port of the Speech from the throne, and 
of the speech of his noble friend who 
moved the address. Neither in the one 
nor the other was any thing overstated, 
or any thing omitted that it was proper 
to introduce. No intention was mani- 
fested to blink the question; no attempt 
was made at subterfuge or concealment. 
It was truly stated in the Speech from the 
throne “ that a considerable improvement 
had taken place within the last half year 
in several of the most important branches 
of our commerce and manufactures, and 
that in many of the manufacturing districts 
the distresses which lately prevailed had 
greatly abated.” His noble friend who 
moved the address adverted to this state- 
ment, and expressed his satisfaction at 
the gratifying intelligence ; but he did not 
mean to carry his congratulations further 
than they were warranted by facts. But, 
said the noble earl, the subject of our 
agriculture was kept out of view, and our 
Senate is in a state of depression. 
rue it was that our agriculture was not 
alluded to by name; but the depression 
under which it was labouring, if not ex- 
on mentioned, was at least sufficientl 
inted at in the paragraph of the Spesth 
which spoke of “ the distress which still 
presses on a large portion of the king’s 
subjects.” He would remind the noble 
earl of former discussions, and caution the 
House and the public against forming any 
rash opinions on the cause of the evil, or 
proposing any plausible remedies, that 
might increase instead of diminishing its 
pressure. The matter was one of the 
most serious nature: it had engaged the 
attention of parliament several years ago ; 
and a legislative enactment was then 
passed to meet a state of things which did 
riot now exist: The evil five years ago 
arose from a cause different hae that 
which was now complained of, and re- 
quired a different remedy. The prices 
had then fallen, from importation, so as to 
excite alarm for our domestic agriculture; 
and they had fallen still lower at the pre- 
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But to what was this fall 
in the latter case to be ascribed? To an 
increase in our home production. ‘This, 
if examined, would, he was convinced, be 
found a full explanation of the fall of 


sent moment. 


prices. There had been no importation 
for the last two years, so that no part of 
our agricultural distress could be ascribed 
to a competition of foreign grain in our 
market. There was no ground for sup- 
posing, as some did, that our warehousing 
system had any share in the effect which 
was complained of; and if not, then the 
inference was irresistible, that we now 
grew enough for our home consumption— 
that formerly we did not, and that the 
low price of grain was to be attributed to 
an abundance, or an excess of produc- 
tion. This was his settled opinion—an 
opinion which he would be ready to dis- 
cuss and support on any proper opportu- 
nity. What he would particularly caution 
the House against was, that they should 
not enter on the inquiry with the idea of 
new legislative enactments. No good 
could be attained by such incessant le- | 
gislative interference. Things would find 
their own level if allowed to remain free. 
Having said thus much on the subject of 
the internal state of the country, he would 
now proceed to follow the noble earl in 
the observations which he had made on 
the posture of our foreign relations. 
These observations were of such a nature 
that he could not allow them to pass with- 
out some comment, though the present 
was not the proper time for an extended 
discussion or a fullexplanation. He must 
first set their lordships and the public 
right on the real state of the question. 
The Speech from the throne, and that of 
his noble friend whe had moved the ad- 
dress, might have been considered as suf- 
ficiently explicit. In the Speech it was. 
stated that his majesty received « from 
foreign powers the strongest assurances: 
of their friendly disposition towards this. 
country, and that it would be matter of 
deep regret to his majesty if the occur-. 
rences which have lately taken place in. 
Italy should eventually lead to any inter- 
ruption of tranquillity in that quarter; 
but that in such a ease it would be his 
great object to secure to the people of 
this country the continuance of peace.” 
Thus, whether the tranquillity of other 
countries was disturbed or not, the system 
of this country was said, to be peace ; our 
object was, to maintain peace, not only for 
our own sake, but for that of the other 
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powers ; andsurely nothing could be more 
explicit than such a declaration. Inde- 
pendently of the general desire to main- 
tain peace and to avert war, which would 
lead this country to exert itself for the 
tranquillity of Europe, he had no hesita- 
tion to say, that he had other reasons for 
maintaining the peace mentioned in the 
Speech from the throne. If it was neces- 
sary to engage in war, the system of war 
in which we should be most backward to 
engage, would be that which had for its 
object to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states. While he said this much, 
he had never maintained that the principle 
of non-interference could admit of no ex- 
ceptions; that there never could occur 
occasions in which we ought to interpose 
to prevent the adoption of certain internal 
arrangements ; or that there might not be 
cases in which it was not only justifiable 
but necessary to do so for our own secu- 
rity. All that he would state was, that 
the standing policy of this country was 
peace, and an abstinence from intermed- 
dling with the internal affairs of other 
nations. This was not of course the time 
for detailed explanation or specific state- 
ment. There might occur an opportu- 
nity of expressing his sentiments on the 
subject, though it could not be expected 
that he would enter on the discussion at 
present. But the noble earl had argued 
fora perfect neutrality in all cases. [‘ No, 
no,” from earl Grey.] The principle, 
however, which the noble earl had sanc- 
tioned would be any thing but neutrality. 
To adopt his recommendation would be 
to take a side with the one party or the 
other. Though a party against interfer- 
ence, still it would be taking a party. 
See the consequences to which this would 
Jead! Without knowing all the circum- 
stances that connected the revolution of 
Naples with neighbouring states—without 
knowing how such an event might affect 
them—without waiting for explanation or 
defence, we were to take a side. He was 
not one of those who, in determining our 
‘policy towards revolutionized states, could 

eave out of his view the circumstances 
by which they were accompanied—he was 
not one of those who loved revolutions 
for themselves—he was not one of those 
who viewed with the same eye a revolution 
against an oppressive and a mild govern- 
ment. In viewing such -constitutional 


changes, he examined the discriminating 
character of each particular case: he 
weighed the possibility of success: he 
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calculated the chances of improvement, 
and he estimated the effect which the re- 
volution would produce on other govern- 
ments. What two countries in which 
political changes occurred were placed 
exactly in the same situation, and how 
could a common course be chalked out 
to both? In these circumstances our ab- 
stinence from all interference with either 
party appeared to him to be the best po- 
licy—as to interfere would be exercising 
a judgment without the means of forming 
a correct one. He would not enter fur- 
ther into the subject dt present: our ob- 
ject had hitherto been to take no measure 
but on the principle of neutrality ; and so 
far from interfering, to guard against all 
interference.—The next topic of the noble 
earl’s observations was, the intended mili- 
tary reductions; and he was glad that, 
though undefined, they gave him satisfac- © 
tion. There were circumstances last year 
which required an increase of our military 
establishment; but he was happy to say, 
that this year those circumstances were 
altered. A considerable saving would 
thus be effected; and he would mention 
it as a circumstance that must give general 
satisfaction, that the supplies of the year 
would now be provided tor without creat~ 
ing any new stock. He felt pleasure in 
stating, that in the fifth year of peace we 
could go on without additional funding—_ 
a degree of good fortune which did not 
happen to other countries, which were 
frequently applied to as subjects of disad-. 
vantageous comparison.—The noble earl, 
in his animadversions on the conduct of, 
ministers, had stated, that the prorogation 
of parliament without a Speech from the 
throne, and without thanks for the grant 
of the civil-list revenue, was without pre- 
cedent, and was in itself unjustifiable. 
With regard to the first, if the noble earl 
would refer back to the year 1785, he 
would find the same course pursued as at - 
the termination of the last session, and 
nearly in similar circumstances. Propo- 
sitions that were then submitted to the 
Irish parliament were rejected, and the 
British parliament, which was to meet for 
the despatch of business only—in the 
event of their passing in Ireland, was 
prorogued without a speech. But, inde- 
pendent of this precedent, he had no diffi- 
culty in saying that, considering a call of 
the other House would have been enforced 
at a most inconvenient time if parliament. 
had not been prorogued, and considering 
that. if the call had not been enforced, © 
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there would not have been a sufficient 
attendance of members to receive the ex- 
pression of his majesty’s thanks, the most 

roper course was the one that was fol- 
owed. On the last topic to which the 
noble earl had alluded, he would say no- 
thing. A propvsition for a provision for 
the Queen would soon come from the 
other House, and it would then be open 
for their lordships’ consideration. This 
was all he felt it necessary to observe at 
present; for though the noble earl did not 
agree in the general policy pursued by his 
majesty’s government, and though he 
could not give his unqualified approbation 


to the Speech from the throne, it was yet. 


a satisfaction to find, that there was nothing 
either in the Speech or in the Address to 
which he felt himself called upon to make 
a specific objection. 

Lad Holland said, it was not his inten- 
tion to enter into a wide field of discussion 
upon the general state of the country. 

isobject originally was, to puttwoor three 
very simple questions to the noble earl on 
the other side of the House; and he 
should have confined himself to those ques- 
tions, if it was not for the topics that had 
been introduced. At the same time he 
should avoid entering into any review 
of the general system of the govern- 
ment. The noble lord (Liverpool) had 
professed not to understand what was 
meant by a system of government ; 
perhaps he did not. It was natural enough 
that those who were in the habit of adopt- 
ing measures one day, and abandoning 
them the next, should find out that they 
had no system whatever, and consequent- 
ly bepuzzled by expressions which seemed 
to imply that they had. His noble friend, 
however (earl Grey), had marked out dis- 
tinctly, as hethought, themeaning which he 
attachedto thewords. What he meant by a 
total change of system was, a restoration of 
the confidence which used formerly to exist 
between the people and their rulers; a 
restoration of the old English homely good- 
humoured government, which had been so 
long abandoned, and so much impaired by 
the practices of the present administra- 
tion. Such was the change to which his 
noble friend had alluded. It was not 
his intention, at present, to point out how 
a contrary system might be adopted, but 
there was one part of the speech from the 
throne, upon which, notwithstanding the 
explicit commentary of the mover of thead- 
dress, he should feel that he was not act- 
ing as an honest man if he did not express 
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his dissatisfaction; it was that patt which 
referred to our foreign relations. In the 
speech from the throne, which was the 
speech of the minister, they were told 
that his majesty had received assurances 
from foreign powers of the existence of 
amicable relations. For his own part, he 
could not see what matter there was for 
congratulation,—what cause the people of 
England had to exult, because their mo- 
narch was not called before the congress 
of Laybach. Ministers had plunged this 
country into wars—they had burthened it 
with taxes—and now, while they were 
taking credit for having delivered Europe, 
the great powers of Europe, enriched by 
our losses, aggrandized by the possession 
of territories to which they had no right, 
were proceeding to further outrages, while 
we must be content with saying, we shall 
feel regret if you go to war, and this shall 
be the amount of our remonstrance. The 
noble lord had amused the House with a 
set of abstract opinions as to interference 
in the government of other nations, when 
it would be right, and when it would not 
be right ; but what they wanted to hear 
was, whether he approved, aye or no, of 
the principles adopted by his pretended 
allies, who were bound by treaty tocommu- 
nicate and to consult with the government 
ofthis country. He did not think, ill as 
the noble lord had conducted the affairs 
of this country, and almost contempta- 
ble as his counsels had made it in the eyes 
of Europe, still he did not think, that if 
@ proper remonstrance had been made, it 
would have proved unavailing. Sucha re- 
monstrance would not be an interference 
with the government of another country 
but an effort to prevent the interference of 
those who intruded it. To compare small 
things with great, for with all his feeling 
for Naples, he could not help feeling 
that her cause was still inferior to that of 
France; but still, to make the compari- 
son, he remembered that the very same 
language which they heard that day had 
been used when the duke of Brunswick 
was on his march towards Paris. He 
would rather become a party to the infa- 
mous designs of those proud conspirators 
against liberty, thanexhibit the meanness of 
mere regret when successful interposition 
was practicable. At all events, it would 
be better to say to Naples, we have been 
exhausted by wars until we are able to go 
to war nolonger; these despots have got 
our money, and we can only give you our 
3 wishes, The present condition of 
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ministers reminded him of some verses, 
which he knew not whether he ought to 
quote in that august assembly — 

“ The doctor understood the call, 

“ But had not always wherewithall.” 
This brought him to the other part of his 
subject. It appeared from the correspon- 


dence of the Neapolitan government, that Germany 
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casion of a short passage in the renowned 
tragedy of “ Tom Thumb the Great,” in 
which the flatterers of that celebrated per- 
sonage advised him to follow up some ex- 
travagant project he hadtakeninto his head; 
and their advice was exactly what the 
servility of many of the smaller powers of 
would give to the emperor of 


a treaty was concluded on the 12th of Austriaat the presentday. His flatterers 


June, 1815, between the king of Naples 
and the allies. It further appeared, that 
Austria at present claimed the observance 
of a stipulation in that treaty, which, 
though not acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, was admitted by the duke of Cam- 
pochiaro. It was a secret article, by 
which Naples was bound net to make any 
alterations in her government injurious to 
the interests of monarchy; and that the 
king was not to introduce any change which 
was contrary to thesystem (for these powers 
knew very well what their system meant, 
though the noble lord opposite and his col- 
leagues, did not profess to understand it) 
which the emperor of Austria adopted to- 
wards his Italian states. Now if his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were aware of this article, 
he maintained that they had dealt most 
unfairly with the people of this country in 
not making it known. They were most 
unjust in agreeing to it, if it was known to 
them; for it was in direct hostility to the 
principle upon which they now went—that 
they would not attempt any interference in 
the internal arrangements of any country. 
But he could not think that his majesty’s 
ministers were aware of this secret article, 
for he could not bring himself to believe 
that they were sunk so low as that, if they 
had known it, they would not have remon- 
strated against it at the time. They were 
bound to do so now, and it was their duty 
as the ally of Austria—as well as of Naples, 
to remonstrate with the government of 
Austria on the steps which she seemed 
about to pursue towards Naples. He would 
point out a mode in which such remon- 
strance could be made with effect. He 
would have ministers say to Austria “ You 
are now flush in cash, you are raising large 
sums in certain places, and some English- 
men are engaged in advancing it to you, 
who will, no doubt, look anxiously after 


the payment of the interest of their ad- 


vances. You are about to commence a 
crusade in a part of Italy ;but before you 
begin to expend your vast sums, recollect 
that we have a little account against you— 
be just before you are generous, and pay 
your debts.” He was reminded this oc- 


| thus addressed Tom Thumb.— 

| “ Great sir, the purpose of your soul pursue.” 
_ But while such advice was given, he would 
have the noble earl opposite say to his 
| majesty the emperor— 

“ Great sir, I have an action against you.” 
This, he thought, would prove a most ef- 
fectual remonstrance, and an excellent 
hint to the emperor. What could be more 
natural than that, before the Austrian 
| government began to expend such large 
_ Sums as must be wasted in a war with Na- 
ples, it should pay us part of her large 
debt to us—a debt which, he apprehended, 
was at the present moment not less than 
from sixteen to seventeen millions sterling. 
Leaving such a vast sum due and uncalled- 
for, he would say, was one cause of the go-. 
vernment not having before now paid the 
dividends (in gold we understood his lord- 
ship to say, but at this part of the sen- 
tence his voice was suddenly lowered, and 
the remainder of it was not heard distinct- 
ly below the bar.) We understood him, _ 
in continuation, to observe on the former 
system of the currencyand the losses there- 
by occasioned to individuals who were 
obliged to receive in payment a currency 
of a considerably deteriorated value. 
When this, he added, was the situation of 
the country, was it too much to say to 
Austria, that being now about to engage 
in this crusade against Naples, a crusade 
which would put it out of her ; .wer to 
fulfilher former engagements with us pay 
us our debts, before you show yourself 
able todo these things.” This, he main- 
tained, was in the power of ministers, ac- 
cording to existing treaties, which it was 
their duty to enforce. His belief was, that 
ministers did not wish for a war on the part 
of Austria against Naples. But it was not 
enough that they should confine them- 
selves to the mere circumstance of not 
wishing it. ‘They should remonstrate, and. 
say to Austria, on the part of their sove- 
reign, ‘ I disapprove of this war, as I dis- 
approve of any war with any nation found- 
ed on the principles of such interference 
in its internal concerns. I disapprove of 
a war against a nation with which I am 
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connected by treaties, and in which you 
cannot engage without destroying the 
principles on which we have acted.” Such 
ought to be the language which the minis- 
ters of the Crown should hold to Austria, and 
-he was satisfied it would not be without 
the proper effect. He did not know what 
apers. the noble lord opposite might be 
Tiely to produce on this subject; but if 
it should appear from them that this coun- 
try had ceased to be on terms of amity and 
perfectly good understanding with Naples, 
in consequence of the late change in her 
government, he would maintain that the 
government of this country had not done 
its duty. A word from us against her 
present proceedings would, he was satis- 
fied, be sufficient for Austria; and if our 
sentiments were firmly and decisively ex- 
pressed on this occasion, she durst not re- 
fuse her concurrence. It was therefore no- 
thing but idle mockery to say to the peo- 
ple of England that the government wished 
for peace, if the necessary steps were not 
taken to ensure it. He was sure that the 
noble duke opposite (the duke of Welling- 
ton) must have felt (though none of his 
colleagues had dared so to express them- 
selves) mortified and disappointed at find- 
ing that the Spanish constitution (and here 
he begged not tobe understood as mean- 
ing to say that the Spanish constitution 
was without defects—he knew it had de- 
fects; but if he were a subject of Spain, 
where it originated, or of Naples, where 
it was adopted, he would shed the last 
dropof his blood in defence of it, with all its 
defects, rather than suffer it to be wrested 
from him by any of the armed despots of 
Troppau)—but he was about to observe, 
that the noble duke must have felt morti- 
fied and indignant at finding this Spanish 
constitution, which had been established 
under his auspices, so violently opposed ; 
and however much he might differ from 
the noble duke on many great political 
questions, yet he felt it but justice to him 
to say, that this country was not more in- 
debted to its valour and skill—as a general, 
than to the wisdom he evinced on several 
occasions in his negotiations with Spain, 
and in conciliating the good-will of that 
nation towards us; but he acted on those 
occasions with the very government, and 
under that very constitution, to which, as 
he had observed before, the noble duke 
must since have felt mortified and indig- 
nant at finding the despots of Troppau so 
violently opposed. It was said, that these 
revolutions were effected by the army. 
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He was not a friend to the principle, as a 
general one, that they were the fittest in- 
struments for new modelling a govern- 
ment. He was too much attached to the 
principles of the Revolution of 1688 to 
adopt suchadoctrine ; but he confessed he 
was glad of the mode of change in the re- 
cent instances, as it gave’ another proof, 
that those who leant entirely on spears 
for their support, would sometimes feel 
the wound in their own sides. It was 
not now a matter of consideration, hbw 
the revolution in Naples had been ef- 
fected. One thing was certain—it was 
a bloodless one; but if it were as bloody 
as it was peaceable—if it were as little 
calculated for the peculiar advantage of 
that nation, as he was satisfied it was con- 
ducive to their better government, still he 
would denounce the principle of foreign 
interference with the internal affairs of any 
nation, and still less could he support 
such interference when made by an armed 
force.—But it might be said, that we had 
no right to offer our advice to Austria. 
He maintained we had. Austria was our 
ally ; and was he to be told that ifhe saw 
his friend about to plunge into the com- 
mission of some atrocious crime, or to 
commit some cruel act, that he was to 
withhold alladvice until the deed was done ? 
The advice would be then too late, and 
he should not act the part of a true friend 
if he did not give the advice while its adop- 
tion might be of use. He would then 
sayto ministers, “ Give your advice to 
Austria to desist;? and if your advice 
be reasonble she dare not refuse you. 
But he had heard it said, that though 
Austria could not expect any direct 
assistance from this country, she still 
would calculate upon the moral assistance 
of England. Now this he could not too 
strongly condemn ; and it was a great rea- 
son with him for maintaining the necessity 
of having the most explicit avowal of the 
disapprobation of this government. If it 
was once known that the British govern- 
ment were warmly opposed to any hostile 
proceedings towards Naples, it would soon 
have the effect of depriving Austria of 
that moral assistance which she might 
look to in other quarters in the absence of 
a positive disavowal. Let England say to 
her ally Austria, ‘‘I say that your inter- 
ference is improper, and in no one way 
will 1 give it any support or sanction.”—~ 
It was for these reasons that he disap- 
proved of the Janguage of the Speech and 
of the Address as equivocal. It gave their 
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lordships no information on subjects the 
most important, an which, for aught that 
was said of them, it might as well not have 
touched. As the speech and of course 
the address gave no information on the 
important subject to which he had alluded, 
he would put afew questions to the 
noble earl, and he hoped, for the infor- 
mation of their lordships, he would answer 
them. He would wish to be informed 
whether our ambassador or agent at Na- 
les was still the accredited agent to the 

eapolitan government ; and if so, whether 
he had received instructions to assure that 
eprerenenn. that this country would not 

isturb the state of affairs there, or give 
any support or sanction whatsoever to any 
such disturbance by any other power, on 
the principle of interfering in her internal 
arrangements. His next question was, 
whether the secret article of the treaty of 
1815, to which he had before alluded, 
was communicated to his majesty’s minis- 
ters ; and if so, was it followed up by any 
remonstrance on our part; and, if it was 
not then communicated, whether minis- 
ters when they became acquainted with it, 
remonstrated (as he thought they were 
bound to do) against any treaty in which 
this country was concerned containing 
principles which we disavowed His next 
question was, whether within the last year 
the noble lord had applied for the repay- 
ment of the Austrian loan, or any part of 

it, or of the interest which we ought to 
receive from Austria—this interest of 
which Mr, Pitt once talked so confidently. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, in reply 
to the noble baron, that the questions he 
had put involved subjects of such magni- 
tude that he could not attempt to answer 
them without going into a detail, which 
he was not prepared to do at that moment. 
If, however, the noble lord should think 
proper to call for specific information on 
any of the points to which he had referred, 
and should give notice of a motion to 
* that effect, he would be ready on any such 
occasion to go into the subject, and to 
answer the inquiries of the noble lord. At 
present he hoped their lordships would see 
that he could not well go into such a 
detail. 

Lord Holland said, that the questions 
which he had put to the noble earl could 
not excite discussion at present, or require 
that detail which the noble earl seemed to 
imagine. He would, however, put them 
in a shape where they might be answered 
by a single “ Ay” or “ No,” And, first, 
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he would ask, were our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Naples changed by the recent 
political changes in that country? His 
next question should be, whether the se- 
cret articles of the treaty of 1815 were 
communicated to ministers, and when? 
And the third was, whether any, and what 
application, had been made to Austria last 
oar, respecting the re-payment of the 
oan? 

The Earl of Liverpool again observed, 
that the present was not the moment to 
go into such details, but that he would 
be ready to meet the noblelord on thesub- 
ject onany future occasion, when heshould 
think proper to submit a motion respect- 
ing it. 

ear Holland, after this refusal, wished 
the noble lord joy of belonging to an ad- 
ministration whose affairs were so com~ 
plicated, as that the head of it could not 
give an answer, ay or no, toa few plain 
questions. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that undoubt- 
edly that man was to be regarded as the 
greatest benefactor of his country, who 
could take the most certain means of pre- 
venting the calamities which might befal 
it. If, then, we looked back upon the 
state of the affairs of Europe for the last 
twenty-five years, who was to be consi- 
dered as the man capable of conferring the 
greatest benefit upon his country? Not 
the noble general opposite, who had suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the war, but 
the individual who, at its commencement, 
possessed the means of altogether pre- 
venting the war. He. congratulated the 
House and the country, that the noble 
baron possessed the means of preventing 
awar, which by many persons was con- 
sidered likely to take place, not by bring- 
ing into action the military power of the 
country, but by a few words in the speech 
from the throne, and, what was. still more 
extraordinary, by an application for the 
payment of a debt ! Surely the noble 
baron must be aware, that the only effec- 
tual way of enforcing the payment of a 
debt must be, an application from a 
general at the head of an army. It cere 
tainly appeared to him, that every thing 
had been done by this government, which, 
under the circumstances, was proper to, 
be done. The answer which they had 
given to the Austrian government, was 
this, “* We sincerely hope you will not go. 
to war; and if you do, we will give you. 
no. assistance.” The noble baron had 


dwelt much upon the situation to whi: 
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we were reduced by the wars in which we 
had been previously engaged ; and there 
could be no doubt, that, in the present 
distressed state of the country, war was 
a thing of all others most to be depre- 
cated, But was this the moment which 
the noble baron would chuse to press for 
the payment of a debt? Surely that was 
a measure but little calculated to prevent 
a war, which, if it took place, was ex- 
tremely likely to become general through- 
out Europe. He was glad to hear from 
the noble earl, that he was ready to give 
full information to the House on the sub- 
ject of the negociations as to the affairs 
of the south of Europe, when they should 
be brought regularly before the House. 
He was the more gratified to hear this, as 
he had apprehended, from what had first 
fallen from the noble earl, that there would 
be some difficulty on this subject. In the 
present state of ignorance in which they 
were as to the causes of the late revolu- 
tion, it was perfectly impossible to form 
any judgment of the conduct which mi- 
nisters had pursued. He wished the noble 
baron, however, to state in what terms, 
and what precise form of words, he would 
frame that remonstrance, which was to 
prevent the possibility of war. 

Lord Holland said,. that-he could have 
no objection to answer the question of the 
noble lord. The language which this 
country ought to have used to Austria, 
shou'd have been plain and unequivocak, 
We should have declared explicitly, that 
we would take no part in such a war; 
and we should have expressed, openly, in 
the face of Europe, not only our disap- 
probation of the war, but of the principle 
of the wars The noble baron had said, 
that the most effectual way of addressing 
an emperor was, by a general at tle head 
of an army; but he forgot that this was 
no longer the case, when that emperor was 
looking for assistance and support from 
the party addressing him. Notwithstand- 
ing the surprise expressed by the noble 
baron, he saw nothing so preposterous in 
supposing, that if, saahedt of the para- 
graph which the speech now contained, 
there had been one, lamenting that any 
of the allies should think of interfering 
with the rights of independent nations, 
the conduct of Austria would have been 
influenced by such a declaration. For his 
own part, he believed it would have pre- 
vented Austriafrom marching; atall events, 
they who thought that it would not have 
kept her for a long time hesitating and 
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vaccillating, knew very little of Austrian 
councils. 

Lord Ellenborough congratulated the 
noble baron and the country, since, not- 
withstanding the lamentable effects which 
he had ascribed to the policy pursued in 
this country for the last twenty-five years, 
he still thought its moral character stood 
so high, that a solemn declaration of its 
opinion must be imperative upon the 
greatest military power in Europe. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble baron 
had totally misapprehended what had 
fallen from him. He had never dreamt 
of ascribing any such miraculous effect to 
the moral character of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it might not 
be amiss to observe, that if one noble lord 
were Austria and the other England, it 
would be extremely difficult to determine, 
whether they might or might not be pre- 
vented from going to war [a laugh]. 

The Address: was agreed to nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 23. 

Tue Queen—Lirturcy.] Lord A. 
Hamilton gave notice, that he intended 
upon Friday next to bring forward a mo- 
tion relative to the omission of the Queen’s 
name in the Litungy. 

Mr. Wetherell rose for the purpose of 
making a few observation relative to cer 
tain documents, of which he thought the 


“House ought to be in possession, before 


the motion of the noble lord was taken 
into consideration. He should, therefore, 
give notice of a: motion for the production 
of such documents on some day before 
Friday. He was proceeding to state his 
reasons for so doing, when he was called 
to order by 

The Speaker,,who was satisfied that the 
learned member would excuse him for 
interruption, but nothing was so irregular 
as to offer remarks upon. that which was 
only a notice of;motion. 

r. Tierney said, that it appeared: to 
him that. the learned gentleman intended, 
in consequence of the notice just given 
for Friday, to give notice of a motion for 
the production of certain papers previously 
to that:day. He wished, in short, to put 
the House in possession of such informa- 
tion as would enable it to form a proper 
judgment on the. question which would 
then be submitted to it. 

Lord. Castlereagh admitted that such 
might be. the meaning of the learned gen- 
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t leman ; but if it was, it would perhaps be 
as well to allow him to explain his own 
meaning. His lordship was proceeding 


to other remarks upon Mr. Wetherell’s | 


declaration, when 

Lord Folkestone said, it was competent 
to the learned gentleman, if he thought 
proper, to move at that instant for the 
documents he wanted. 

Mr. Bankes said, it was not usual for 
gentlemen to give notices of motions be- 
fore the King’s Speech had been taken 
into consideration. He did not mean to 
say, that it was not competent to members 
to do so, but he thought that, unless under 
very peculiar circumstances, the respect 
which was due to his majesty ought to 
induce the House not to engage in any 
previous discussions. 

The Speaker observed, that if the learned 
member would explain his object, he 
would apologise if he had.misunderstood 
him. He understood the learned member 
intended to offer some observations upon 
the notice of the noble lord. That, it 
appeared to him, would be contrary to 
the usual forms of the House. It was 
impossible that any observations could 
be made leading to a discussion, without 
going on to a termination of the question. 
if he mistook the learned member, he 
begged his pardon; but if he did not, he 
put it to him and to the House, whether 
he was not irregular in addressing the 
House on the notice of the noble lord? 

Mr. Wetherell said, he had been misun- 
derstood. He intended to move for the 
production of certain papers, which he 
conceived absolutely necessary to a proper 
understanding of the noble lord’s motion. 

Lord Castlereagh thought the learned 
member could not make any motion of 
the kind without notice. 

Mr. Wetherell said, that provided he 
could attain his object, the mode by which 
he did so was quite immaterial to him. 
He was ready to bow to the will of the 
House. The papers for which he was 
about to move were, in his opinion, abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to come toa 
proper understanding of the noble lord’s 
motion. However, in deference to the 
opinion of the House, he was ready to 
reverse the proceeding, and to give notice 
for a future day [cries of “ no, no, move 
now,” ]. He would then move at once 
for *¢ Copies. 1. Ofall Collects or Litanies 
in the Public Liturgy of the Church in 
each reign, from the reign of James 1 


(inclusive) to the present time, in which }. 


The Queen—Liturgy. 
the name of a Queen Consort has been 
inserted from time to time: 2. Of the 
Collects or Litanics contained in the 
Liturgy annexed to the Statute of 13th 
and 14th, Ch. 2.c. 4, which relates to 
the King, Queen, or Royal Family, toge- 
ther with the titles of such Collects or 
Litanies, noticing therein any blanks in 
the titles or bodies of such Collects or 
Litanies: 3. Of the Order in Council of 
the 12th February 1820, by which Her 
Majesty’s name has been omitted from 
the Liturgy: 4. Of orders made by the 
Kings and Queens of England in Council, 
relative to the insertion, omission, change, 
or alteration of the names or titles of the 
King, Queen, or any member of the 
Royal Family, in the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry 8, to the pre- 
sent time.” The object which he had in 
view was to place the House in possession 
of the facts, before the motion of the 
noble lord came under consideration. 
The private research of many gentlemen 
had doubtless supplied them with all the 
information necessary to decide upon it ; 
but, consistently with parliamentary usage, 
no fact, when a motion was made, could 
be assumed as certain that was not pro- 
perly authenticated. It could be no 
secret that many were of opinion that the 
Queen of England had a right to have her 
name inserted in the Liturgy of the 
church by the law of the land and the 
constitution of the country. To decide 
the question whether she had or not, he 
now moved for copies of certain docu- 
ments, all of which were among the public 
records of the kingdom. No gentleman 
could come to a fair and just judgment on 
the propriety or impropriety, the legality 
or illegality of the erasion of her majes- 
ty’s name from the Liturgy, until he had 
investigated the law and usage of the 
country upon that head. As the House 
would not be able to perform its duty to 
the people, the King, or the Queen, until 
the papers were laid _ the table, he 
should now move for the immediate pro- 
duction of the documents, the titles of 
which he had just read to the House. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
more convenient to give notice of the 
motion. The learned member was trans- 
gressing the rules and forms of the House. 
He was moving without notice for docu- 
ments which nobody understood. If the 
learned member thought there was any 
reluctance on his part to produce those do- 
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cuments, he was much mistaken: so far 
from it, that his only objection was as to 
the time and manner of making the mo- 
tion. He put it to the House whether 
the country was likely to improve from 
the late reformations which had taken 
place in the form of making motions in 
parliament [a laugh]. He was sorry 
that the influence of a right hon. gentle- 
man on the other side was not exerted, 
to prevent motions which only tended to 
excite clamour. For his part, he was 
not aware in what particular office the 
information called for by the learned 
member could be found. He had no 
means of judging precisely at that moment 
whether he ought or ought not to concur 
in the motion. Under those circumstances, 
he hoped the. motion would be for the 
present withdrawn. If it was good for 
any thing it would go to postpone the 
motion which stood for Friday—it would 
operate as an absolute bar to it. If the 
motion was not withdrawn he should fee] 
himself under the necessity of moving the 
previous question. 

. Mr. Tierney said, that as far as he under- 
stood the noble lord, he had no objection 
to the hon. and learned member’s motion, 
but only to the time of making it. It was 
most extraordinary, that any objection as 
to time should be made, when the docu- 
ments moved for were those upon which 
the exclusion of her majesty’s name from 
the Liturgy had been founded; but the 
noble lord had no idea where those docu- 
ments could be found! If that was the 
case, he should wish to know where the 
noble lord had laid his fingers upon them, 
when the order in council was made for 
excluding her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy? Now he would only beg the 
House to consider the way in which the 
question stood. The learned member 
who made the motion, was not an ally of 
his (Mr. Tierney’s); he was the uni- 
form supporter of ministers. A noble 
friend of his had given notice of a motion 
for Friday. The learned member said, 
that there were certain documents which 
he wished to have laid before the House, 
in order to guide his decision upon that 


an opinion in the absence of those docu- 
ments. The noble lord opposite said he 
had no objection to the production of the 
documents, but he would not allow them 
to be produced now. This was as much 
as to say, ‘‘ you must first decide upon 
the question, and afterwards you may 


motion. He thought he could not form: 
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have the documents.” The ‘noble lord 
might if he pleased have taken another 
ground, and objected to any discussion 
until the King’s Speech had been received, 
and taken into consideration. Instead of 
doing so, he said, that the question ought 
not to be agitated at present, as he did 
not know where to look for the papers. 
This was a most curivus mode of reason- 
ing; it was a most singular objection to 
the motion. He would not have added 
another word, were it not for an observa- 
tion which had been made by the noble 
lord. The noble lord expressed a wish 
that he would exercise his influence in 
preventing certain motions from being 
made. What did the noble lord mean by 
this? The noble lord had indeed influ- 
ence on his side of the House, but did the 
noble lord think, that he (Mr. T.). could 
have the impudence, even if he had the 
inclination, to say to any honourable 
member that such a motion should or 
should not be made? The noble lord in- 
deed knew what his influence was on his 
own side of the House; he could turn 
round to any of his party and say, “ Sir, 
you hold such a place, and you shall lose 
it if you do not do so and so.” But 
did the noble lord imagine that he (Mr. 
T.) could do this? It was the tact and 
trick of the noble lord to represent the 
opposition as an army invariably acting 
under the orders of a general. He dis- 
avowed the power and command which 
the noble lord ascribed to him; if such a 
power were offered to him he would de- 
cline the responsibility attached to it. 
Ministers, indeed, had it in their power to 
command—but more of this by and by. 
All he could say was, that he felt flattered 
by the attention of any honourable member 
who consulted him as to whether any par- 
ticular motion ought or ought not to be 
made. But he should feel ashamed of 
himself if he went one step further than 
simply giving his opinion upon the ques- 
tion. The person so consulting was of 
course master of his own actions. An- 
other honourable gentleman, who ‘had 
taken a share in the discussion, had rather 
surprised him, for he appeared discom- 
posed by, and complained of, the irrita- 
tion which prevailed whilst he was speak- 
ing. Now, he would ask whether there 
was any thing more likely to promote 
irritation than the conduct of the noble 
lord upon this question? It appeared to 
him that the noble lord had come down 
to the House smarting with soreness .at - 
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certain recent events, and had therefore 
determined to say something to irritate, 
not caring whether it was upon the King’s 
Speech, or upon any thing else. 

Mr. Wetherell wished to explain the 
reason why he could not consent to with- 
draw his motion. He presumed that the 
noble lord had read over, in February last, 
the documents which he was now desirous 
of obtaining. It was in that month that 
her majesty’s name was erased from the 
Liturgy; and he could not suppose that 
the privy council would come to a deter- 
mination on so important a measure with- 
out looking jnto the law and usage of the 
constitution regarding it. When the 
noble lord said, that he did not know where 
to find the documents, did he mean to 
say, that he had not looked into the lita- 
nies of the church to know what were the 
rights of a Queen Consort before he struck 
her name out of them: He could not 
suppose, that when the noble lord hazarded 
the desperate venture of striking the 
Queen’s name out of the Liturgy in which 
it had been constantly retained for the 
long space of two centuries, he was igno- 
rant where to find the records by which 
the legality or illegality of it was to be 
defended. Had the noble Jord never been 
at the British Museum? Or was he ig- 
norant that the undoubted, the uniform, 
and the unbroken usage, from the time of 
Henry VIII. downwards, was in favour of 
the Queen’s right to have her name con- 
tinued in the Liturgy? He could not 
strictly and seriously mean to give a nega- 
tive to either of these two questions: and 
one of the ee reasons which induced 
him to make his present motion-without 
any previous notice was, that he presumed 
that ministers had carefully investigated 
each of the required documents. Now, 
however, they were to be told that they 
had come too suddenly with the question 
upon ministers, and that they had been 

uilty of a paltry parliamentary trick. 

ut the fact was not so: ministers were 
not taken by surprise. Did the noble 
lord presume, did the noble lord dare to 
assert in the face of the Commons of 
England, that his colleagues erased her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy, without 
considering how far they were justified by. 
the laws of the country in doing so? 
he meant to say, that they had done it 
unadvisedly—and unadvisedly he, for one, 
believed that they had done it—what a 
censure did he pass upon his coadjutors 
in office, in saying that they had struck 
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their pens through the name of their 
Queen without thinking of the justice, of 
the expediency, or the legality of the act ! 

Mr. Bathurst complained, that his noble 
friend had been entirely misunderstood, 
and therefore misrepresented by the 
learned gentleman. Was that learned 
“eeaponen so ignorant of parliamentary 

orms, as not to know the difference be- 
tween consulting public printed docu- 
ments, and consulting public documents 
properly authenticated? The latter were 
dispersed in different public offices; and 
therefore, without previous inquiry, it 
was impossible to say where a man could 
lay his hands upon them. The right hon. 
member was proceeding when 

Mr. Hume rose to order. The right 
hon. gentleman had, since the last meet- 
ing of parliament, accepted a place of 
emolument under the Crown, by which 
his seat was vacated. He wished to know 
whether he had been re-elected? If the 
acceptance of a place worth 5,000/. a-year, 
under the Crown, did not vacate a seat, 
he and those around him were totally ig 
norant of the fact. If the office in ques- 
tion was an office exempted from the ope- 
ration of the statute, he was also ignorant 
of that fact. He suggested the conside- 
ration of the objection to the right hon. 
member himself, for his own private be- 
nefit and convenience. 

Mr. Bathurst was obliged to the hon. 
member for reminding him that he was 
perhaps subjecting himself to a fine of 
5007. But before he had given him that 
hint, he ought to have examined into the 
validity of his objection, Did the hon. 
gentleman know how the office which he 
had now the honougof filling was appoint- 
ed? The act of parliament under which 
it existed said not a word about any salary 
of 5000/. a-year; but it said this, that 
those commissioners who had seats in par- 
liament should not vacate them provided 
they received no salary. He was in that 
situation; at present he received no sa- 


r. Tierney was aware that under the 
act of parliament for managing the affairs 
of India, there were some commissioners 
who had no salaries ; but there were three 
who received salaries. Now, he wished 
to know of the right hon. gentleman whe- 
ther he was one of the supernumeraries, 
as they were called, or was the president 
of the Beard of Control! He did not 
know whether what he had read in the 


Gazette was correct or not; but there he 
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was described as the president. If he was 
the president, it was for the House to de- 
termine, whether that place was a place 
of profit and emolument. 

Mr. Bathurst replied, that the salary 
belonging to that office was in the ap- 


pointment of the Crown. Now, the 
Crown had not, as yet, appointed him 
any salary, as he was already in possession 
of another office under it. 

Mr. Tierney had to congratulate the 
House at last on a piece of economy on 
the part of ministers. One of them held 
the chancellorship of the duchy of Lan- 
caster and the presidency of the Board of 
Control—and yet only received the emo- 
luments of one office ! 

Lord Milton had always understood, 
that the late sir James Pulteney, whilst 
secretary at war, had received no salary ; 
but he had never understood, that on ac- 
cepting that office, he had been excused 
from vacating his seat in consequence of 
it. The acceptance of the office vacated 
the seat quite as much as the acceptance 
of the salary. ; 

Mr. Creevey remarked, that it mattered 
not whether a member accepting office 
declined receiving any salary, or thought 
proper to give it away. The question 
was, was it an office of profit under go- 
vernment? If so, the member of course 
vacated his seat. He was of opinion, that 
the right hon. member had vacated his 
seat, by accepting the office of president 
of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Bathurst referred to the act in 
question, which, he contended, did not 
include members holding offices without 
salary. He then proceeded to argue upon 
the question before the House. His 
noble friend had no objection to the prin- 
ciple of the motion, but. he conceived 
some delay necessary, in order to procure 
the documents called for. They were 
not to be picked up in the streets, nor in 
the shop of a bookseller, but must be had 
from the most authentic sources. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked, that 
if ministers had not seen the d@cuments 
now moved for—if they had not entered 
into that investigation of them into which 
they ought to have entered, then in rea- 
lity'they could not know whether the 
examination of them might not be deci- 
sive of the illegality of the measure in 

uestion. If they had examined them, as 
they said they had, what need was there 
of at »ment’s previous notice? If they 
were not now possessed of them, it was 
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clear that they were still ignorant upon 
what grounds the measure rested which 
they had adopted so inconsiderately eleven 
months ago. 

The Solicitor-General said, that his 
learned friend laboured under a very erro- 
neous impression. He had stated that, 
because these documents were not in the 
possession of ministers, ministers had no 
justifiable grounds for erasing her majes- 
ty’s name from the Liturgy; but he had 
been completely misinformed: for he 
ought to have known that there could be 
no alteration in the Liturgy without an 
order of council. He could assure the 
House that ministers had consulted the 
documents then moved for, 

Mr. Scarlett said, that the information 
given tothe House by the solicitor-general, 
differed so much from that given to it by 
the noble lord opposite, that the House 
would find some difficulty in reconciling 
it. The noble lord said that the Queen’s 
name had been erased from the liturgy 
after a full examination of all the neces- 
sary documents; whilst the solicitor-ge- 
neral, at the same moment that he con- 
fessed that they had consulted these do- 
cuments, disdained to rest upon them, 
and left the matter to be defended by the 
order in council. The motion was not 
pressed by the learned mover, from any 
intention of anticipating the debate, or 
from any wish to prolong the discussion. 
The noble lord had therefore taken a 
wrong course in meeting it by the pre- 
vious question. If the principle were ac- 
ceded to, there might be no objection to 
some delay in the production of the neces- 
sary papers. His noble friend, too, might 
then be induced to postpone the motion 
of which he had given notice, to a more 
distant day, or he might, after considering 
the reasons urged in favour of such delay, 
find them unsatisfactory. He himself 
entertained not the smallest doubt, that if 
the motion were now acceded to, there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining all the 
documents in the course of a single 
morning. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was desirous of 
stating the considerations which would 
induce him to vote for the motion of his 
learned friend. Undoubtedly it was the 
usual practice of the House to postpone, 
on the first day of the session, the discus- 
sion of every question until after the 
Speech from. the throne had been taken 
into consideration. This rule, however, 
." not uniformly observed, nor could it 
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be regarded as imperative. He had 
known more than one instance in which 
it had been departed from. He had 
never known a subject upon which public 
attention was so steadfastly fixed, and as 
to which a speedy decision was more 
desirable. They could -not, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, pursue a too guarded 
course, or defend themselves too effectu- 
tually against the suspicion of being indif- 
ferent to this question. The motion for 
the previous question was a manner of 
treating it which he was afraid might be 
construed into evidence of a disposition to 
refuse the necessary information; but he 
must protest most solemnly, that, in giv- 
ing his support to the motion of his 
learned friend, he meant to pledge him- 
self no further. Whenever the question 
to which it was introductory should be 
agitated, he should regard it as a legal 
and not a political question. He should 
view it with the eye of a lawyer, and de- 
termine his vote by the best lights which 
he could derive from constitutional prin- 
ciples and historical research. It did not 
appear to him to furnish topics for the 
display of party spirit, but to require a 
decision conformably to the rules and 
analogies of law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully 
concurred in the observation of the learned 
serjeant—an observation on which every 
member, he trugeed, would feel it his duty 
to act, namely, that the question to which 
the present motion referred, should be 
discussed as one of constitutional law, 
without reference to party or partiality. 
But, though he agreed most fully with 
him in that feeling, he still must consider 
the present a most improper time for 
such a motion. An allusion had been 
made by the learned serjeant to cases 
in which discussions on questions, inde- 
pendent of privilege, preceded the consi- 
deration of a speech from the throne. It 
was true that such cases did occur; but 
every member would recollect with what 
disapprobation these very extraordinary 
motions had been received by the House. 

The previous question being put, 
“That the question be now put,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 169; Noes, 260: 
Majority against Mr. Wetherell’s motion, 
91. Mr. Wetherell then gave notice of 


his intention to renew his motion to- 


morrow. 
List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon, J. Allen, J. H. 
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Astell, Wm. Haldimand, W. 
Belgrave, vise. Hamilton, lord A. 


Beaumont, T. W. 
Barham, Jos. F. 
Baring, Henry 
Baring, Alex. 
Barrett, J. M. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Birch, Joseph 
Brougham, Henry 
Browne, Dom. 
Bright, Henry 
Burdett, sir F, 
Bury, vise. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Butterworth, Jos. 
Baillie, John 
Bennett, John 
Blake, sir F. 
Boughton, W. E. B. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Balfour, J. 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Calcraft, John 
Calvert, Charles 
Calvert, Nic. 
Campbell, hon. J. 
Carew, R. S. 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, Henry 
Clifford, capt. 
Clifton, visc. 
Cripps, Joseph 
Coke, T. W. jun. 
Coftin, sir I. 
Colburne, N. R, 
Concannon, Lucius 
Coussmaker, G. 
Curwen, J. C. 
Creevey, Thos. 
Chaloner, Rob. 
Dundas, C. 
Davies, T. H. 
Dickinson, W.. 
Duncannon, visc. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Denman, Thos. 
Denison, Wm. 
Ebrington, visc. 
Ellice, Edw. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Farquharson, A. 
Ferguson, sir R. C. 


Fitageralll, rt. hon. M. 


Fitzroy, lord J. 
Fitzroy, lord C. 
Folkestone, visc. 
Farrand, Rob. 
Gaskell, Ben. 
Gurney, Hudson 
Gordon, Robt. 
Graham, J. R. G. 


Graham, Sandford © 


Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffiths, J. W. 


Hamilton, sir H. D. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, J. G. 
Heron, sir Rob. 
Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, Edmund 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hurst, Robt. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
King, sir J. D. 
Kennedy, J. F. 
Lambton, John G. 
Langstone, J. H. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lloyd, S. M. 
Lushington, Steph. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Macdonald, J: 
Martin, John 
Milton, visct. 
Monk, J. B. 
Moore, Peter 
Moore, Abraham 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Maberley, John 
Maberley, W. L. 
Mahon, hon. 8. 
Newman, R. W. 


Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 


Nugent, lord 
Onslow, Arthur 
O’Grady, Standish 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Ord, Wm. 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, colonel 
Palmer, C. F. 
Parnell, sir Henry 
Pierce, Henry 
Phillips, G. R. 
Phillips, George 
Plumer, Wm. 


Ponsonby, hon, F. C. 


Power, Richd. 
Price, Robert 
Pryse, Pryse 
Prittie, hon. F. A, 
Pym, Francis 
Rice, T. S. 
Ramsay, sir A. 
Rickford, Wm. 
Ricardo, David 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robarts, Ab. 
Robinson, sir Geo. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, Charles 
Russell, lord John 
Russell, lord Wm. 


Russell, R. G. 
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Ramsden, J.C. 
Smith, hon. Robt. 
Smith, Sam. 
Smith, Geo. 


Tavistock, marq. of 
Taylor,M. A... 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tennyson, C, 


Smith, Wm. Warre, J. A. 
Sebright, sir John White, Luke 
Scourfield, W. H. Western, C. C. 
Scott, James __ Wharton, John 
Scarlett, James Whitbread, W. H. 
Scudamore, R. P. Whitbread, Sam. C. 


Wilkins, Walter 
Williams, Wm. 
Wilson, sir Robt. 
Wood, Matthew 


Sefton, earl of 
Stanley, lord 

Stuart, lord J. 
Sykes, Daniel 


Shelly, sir John Wyvill, M. 
Talbot, R. W. TELLERS. 
Tynte, C. K. Grant, J. P. 
Townshend, lord C. Wetherell, Charles 


ADDRESS ON THE KiNG’s SPEECH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SEssion.] The 
Speaker acquainted the House that that 

ouse had been in the House of Peers, 
where his Majesty had delivered a most 
gracious Speech to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and of which, to prevent mistakes, 
he had obtained a copy. [See p. 1.] 
After the Speaker had read the Speech, 
Mr. George Bankes rose, and spoke to 
the following effect:—Mr. Speaker; In 
proposing an Address to his Majesty, of 
acknowledgment for the gracious Speech 
which we heard some hours ago, and 
which you have at last had an opportunity 
of reading to us, I shall not trouble you 
with any expressions of conscious insuffi- 
ciency, because I am aware they are a 
very poor excuse for the presumption of 
a voluntary undertaking, and because [ 
do not apprehend any thing very difficult 
in returning a suitable acknowledgment 
for gracious intimations and assurances, 
every way calculated to inspire a dutiful 
and affectionate feeling. As one of his 

“majesty’s many, many loyal subjects, I 
propose, Sir, that we approach his Throne, 
to assure him of the fidelity of a nation 
which is sound at heart—a nation not so 
intoxicated by the splendor of unparal- 
Jeled triumphs, nor so lulled to apathy by 
the security of a profound peace, as to 
visit with ingratitude the promoter of 
those triumphs and the procurer of this 
honourable repose. In a nation in which 
all are free, folly must have her freedom, 
and mischief will mark her for its tool; 
folly will discharge her debts of gratitude 
by denying their amount—by forgetting 
the danger from which she has been de- 


livered, though ever when in peril herself 
the loudest to complain and the foremost 
to despair. The spirit of mischief can 
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have no account of gratitude to settle 
with the peace maker; it is-a spirit ob- 
noxious to repose; in war and tumult it 
can be content to hope all evil to the 
good order which it hates; but in peace, 
it must counsel and contrive it; it is then 
that it is seen walking restless through the 
dry places of the Jand, instigating the 
owner of each poor and barren plot, not 
to cultivate and improve, but to curse the 
little portion he is heir to. It was this 
same spirit that could heretofore with 
mischievous exaggeration deck out the 
avowed implacable enemy of its country 
with irresistible might, with infallible 
sagacity, and inexhaustible resource, and 
with prophetic fervor could foretel the 
stability of all that he should set up, and . 
the ruin of all he should denounce; the 
same spirit that could boldly excuse 
and justify all his crimes, or more boldly 
could deny them. When baffled in its 
every hope, belied by every prophecy, 
this bankrupt firm of impudent invention 
has still new fictions ready for new cre- 
dulity, new idols for folly’s worship, and 
honourable attributes for every new dis- 
turber of the public quiet. If it be true 
that each several nation has a peculiar 
national character belonging to its inha- 
bitants, the king who finds himself at the 
head of a frank, a gallant, and a generous 
people can wish to exchange the subjects 
of his government for no others on the 
face of the earth; in tieir valour he is 
renowned abroad—in their honourable 
allegiance he is secure at home ; but there 
are circumstances that will invariably 
work a change in every national character, 
and perhaps the strongest changes are 
the most generous and the best. Such is 
the circumstance of great national success 
in war—this will infuse a chivalrous ar- 
dour—a zeal for enterprise—a restless 
desire of still finding something to oppose, 
and something to defend—a chivalry that 
will delight in the mimic circumstance of 
war, the polished armour and the nodding 
plume—a chivalry that will combat ima- 
ginary oppressors, that will liberate con- 
victed culprits, and commission them to 
carry their chains and their innocence to 
the inspiring genius of its romantic his- 
tory. Such drawback to national suc- 
cesses in the wild enthusiasm they inspire, 
it may be well for a prince, on his own 
personal account, to estimate before he 
voluntarily engages in a war ; in defensive 
warfare, however, he can have no option, 
and where upon first assuming the reins 
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of government, he finds the kingdoms of 
his rule already engaged up to the very 
crisis of a contest, no alternative remain- 
ing but between perseverance in much 
pe or submission in lowest degradation, 

e has then only to elect whether he will 
choose to reign over a broken-hearted 
humbled people, who will never infringe 
his prerogatives, nor question his rights, 
nor obstruct his functions, nor presume 
to insult his person, or whether, dismiss- 
ing all selfish consideration, at the risk of 
the throne he sits on, unappalled by the 
fate of his neighbour kings, then captives 
or in exile, unintimidated by those at 
home whose patriotic prudence wauld 
suggest more cautious counsels—whether 
he will, disdaining all compromise of na- 
tional dignity, rouse the ardour of his 
empire, and dare to rely upon it. If he 
shall have pursued this course, and if in 
doing so he shall have saved for his king- 
doms every thing, and their honour, it is 
no small drawback that shall cancel the 
gratification of his bosom; and could he, 
at a moment when popular ardour is 
misled, regret the. deliverance he has 
worked and the laurels he has planted, 
he might perhaps deserve that those 
whose deliverance he has worked should 
withhold from him their gratitude and 
affection. The partial abuses of benefits 
conferred will not check the further efforts 
of beneficent minds; if they did so, all 
national improvement must stand still, the 
illiterate must remain without instruction, 
because those who had hitherto abused 
their ignorance are now poisoning the 
new springs of their knowledge. Unhap- 

ily, this wickedness has not spared us, 
it is, Sir, the “ unkindest cut of all ;” that 
benevolent, christian, good-will towards 
man, which had spared neither toil nor 
‘cost, by education, to enlighten, and, by 
enlightening to improve, is doomed to 
suffer, like the wounded bird of the 
Poet, who 
_ “ Saw his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft which quivered in 

his heart ; 
Keen was the pang, but keener still to feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impell’d the 
steel.” 

As one who can share a pride in the in- 
tellectual improvement of his fellow sub- 
jects ; who can admire the zeal which ex- 
cites, and the liberality which promotes 
it; who can appreciate the laborious re- 
search which renovates pious endowments, 


long since sleeping with their founders ;— | 
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as one who can pay the humble tribute of 
his praise for all that has been done and 
is doing in this cause, I cannot but deeply 
share their mortification who deplore the 
base perversion of such noble purposes. 
It is no new thing, indeed, for slander to 
arraign all that is high and holy ; but the 
tongue of slander, however venomous, 
can inflict no wound, can effect no punc- 
ture, in the character that is sound and 
whole; it is the pen of the libeller, against 
which innocence is no shield; and ata 
time when the evil eye of discontent not 
only envies its neighbour’s goods, but 
covets its neighbour’s character, we have, 
Sir, to dread and to repel one general 
levelling system, both of property and of 
good name. The barrier of the constitu- 
tion will not fall down at the first giddy 
shout of the multitude; the high tribunals 
whichare its bulwarks will yetstand, though 
treason deny their authority, and conscious 
guilt their justice; blasphemy may rail 
at the holy place, and hypocrisy defile it 
with her pageants, long, long before the 
dome will totter; but the ruin must come 
at last, if the remedy be not fitly inter- 
posed. When the league of what is base 
and false, profligate and malicious, shall 
unite honour and integrity to oppose it, 
the evil then works its own cure, and the 
remedy is near at hand ; we know its effi- 
cacy, we have proved it scarce a twelve- 
month since. In the shows and proces- 
sions of the year which has just expired, 
who but must have called to mind the like 
exhibitions of the twelvemonth which 
preceded it? The music, the march, and 
the banner, the meeting, the resolution, 
and address; those first were the very 

rototypes of these last arrays; the same 
in their real origin, and in their real ob- 
ject, differing only in their method of pur- 
suing it; the first pursued its object by 
denouncing the aristocracy, the second 
by denouncing the Crown; the aristo- 
cracy was then true to itself; the repre- 
sentatives of the people were then faith- 
ful; and if the highest duties of fidelity 
be now as well fulfilled, the country is yet 
safe.—If we turn our eyes from the cares 
of domestic solicitude and look abroad, 
the whole world is to us a scene of calm, 
of tranquillity; our flag flies on every 
sea, our busy industry plies in every port ; 
our merchants are the rulers of kingdoms, 
our character every where high, and our 
credit every where firm. If this honour, 
if this power, if this peace, have been 
worth winning, we might, Sir, think them 
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worth enjoying ; but there is a consistency 
in the perverseness of those who refuse 
to enjoy the fruits of measures which they 
have so loudly and indiscriminately con- 
demned. If the ill-humour which has for 
twenty long years and more, so actively 
despaired of the public weal, would at last 
confine the limit of its despondency to its 
own particular views and its own private 
ends, content might then rest at home, and 
in its easy seat enjoy the fire-side it has 
defended ; but when the shout of clamour 
is heard from without, that well-known 
cry which so loudly informed our enemies 
of the exhaustion of our resources and the 
futility of our resistance; that same cry 
which so urgently demanded a reform, 
since confessed by its chiefest advocates 
to be impracticable or inexpedient ; that 
same cry which so formidably opposed 
any protection to our agricultural interest, 
under which protection alone, daily labour 
is now eating its daily bread, as often as 
this cry of ill-omen is raised and is reiter- 
ated, activity must become a duty, and 
the supineness of loyalty is a cowardice at 
least. It is said that there are some, and 
there are some who have said it them- 
selves, that on looking back to the popular 
demands which they have sanctioned with 
their names, and supported with their 
abilities, they are now convinced, that 
youthful ardour had led them to overstep 
the line of expediency and prudence. It 
might be well if those whose second and 
better thoughts lead them to this con- 
clusion, would apply their matured judg- 
ment to the consideration of the future as 
well as of the past, and would view in 
prospect the expediency of those measures 
to which they may now be lending the 
weight of their names and of their stations 
and their characters. It might be well if 
they would remember, that the strong as- 
sertion is received into ready ears which 
are shut against the subsequent explana- 
tion, and that there are some evils, easily 
inflicted, for which retraction is no redress. 
The breach of that cordial confidence 
which ought to subsist, and which has 
subsisted, between the several orders of 
society living under this happy constitu- 
tion, must be an evil beyond redress ; this 
confidence was our strength in battle, our 
union in effort, our hope, and our protec- 
tion. He who dissolves it, breaks our talis- 
man, * the only witchcraft we have used” 
to make of a little island a great nation. 
Sir, as a great nation taking a chief place 
amongst the chiefest powers of the earth, 
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we have new functions to attend to, and a 
new degree of vigilance to exercise. The 
greatness we have so hardly earned we 
never shall willingly descend from; we 
shall bequeath it to posterity as we won 
it; it isa greatness which is no empty 
name. This greatness is the vigour of 
our commerce, and the credit of our mer- 
cantile good faith. Wehave no covetous 
craving to satisfy, either of riches or of 
territory—the treasury of Europe was at 
our feet when our bayonets mounted 
guard at Paris: we parted the spoil 


amongst the rightful claimants, keeping 


for ourselves nothing but the satisfaction 
of having done so. From a nation which 
has so acted, no well-constituted govern- 
ment will fear aggression, nor will pro- 
voke it; and we have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that his majesty receives from 
foreign powers the assurance of a con- 
tinuance of their friendly dispositions.— 
Whilst we lament that unfortunate cir- 
cumstances affecting the commercial 
credit of Ireland have impeded the re- 
ceipts of the public revenue in that part 
of the United Kingdom, we turn with pe- 
culiar pleasure to the consolatory balance 
of new encouragement to our manufac- 
tures, by the recent improvement of our 
trade; and it is with satisfaction we hear 
that his majesty has been enabled to make 
some further reduction in his military es- 
tablishment.—Sir, in adverting to the 
proposed provision for the Queen, I ima- 
gine it will be sufficient that on the pre- 
sent occasion we express our humble ac- 
quiescence in his majesty’s recommenda- 
tion; and, without presuming to suggest 
what line of conduct may best become 
others, I am satisfied it will best become 
me to avoid the utterance of a single word 
which might provoke premature discus- 
sion, and unnecessarily disturb the unani- 
mity of our this night’s vote. It is in the 
sincere hope and expectation of an unani- 
mous concurrence that I propose.an Ad- 
dress consistent with the sentiments I have 
declared, and with the feelings I entertain 
of loyalty to the throne, and of ardent 
love for our constitution as it stands, and 
as it has so long stood.—The hon, gen- 
tleman then moved, 

‘* That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return the thanks of 
this House for his most gracious Speech 
from the throne :—To express the satisfac- 
tion which we feel in learning that his 
majesty continues to receive from foreign 


— the strongest assurances of their 
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friendly disposition towards this country ; 
and gratefully to acknowledge his ma- 
jesty s gracious intimation of the deep re- 
gret which he should feel if the occur- 
rences which have taken place in Italy 
should eventually lead to any interruption 
of tranquillity in that quarter, as well as 
in the declaration that it would in that 
case be his majesty’s great object to se- 
cure to his people the continuance of 
peace:—To thank his majesty for having 
directed the estimates for the current 
year to be laid before us, and to express 
our satisfaction that his majesty has been 
enabled to make some reduction in our 
military establishments :—To assure his 
majesty that we shall have great pleasure 
in finding, from the accounts of the public 
revenue, that notwithstanding the receipt 
in Ireland has proved materially deficient, 
in consequence of the unfortunate circum- 
stances which have affected the commer- 
cial credit of that part of the United King- 
dom, and although our foreign trade dur- 
ing the early part of this time was in a 
state of depression, the total revenue has 
nevertheless exceeded that of the pre- 
ceding year; and that, though a consi- 
derable part of this increase must be as- 
cribed to the new taxes, the augmentation 
in some of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth will 
be found to have fully realized any expec- 
tation which could reasonably have been 
formed of it:—To assure his majesty, 
_ that we shall not fail to apply ourselves to 
consider what new provisions it will, under 
- present circumstances, be necessary to 
‘make for the Queen, the separate provi- 
sion which was made for her majesty as 
princess of Wales, in the year 1814, hav- 
ing terminated with the demise of his late 
majesty ; and to thank his majesty for in- 
forming us, that he has in the mean time 
directed such advances to be made as are 
authorized by law :—To express our con- 
currence in the satisfaction felt by his ma- 
jesty in being able to acquaint us that a 
considerable improvement has taken place 
in several of the most important branches 
of our commerce and manufactures ; and 
that, in many of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, the distresses which prevailed at the 
commencement of the last session of par- 
liament have greatly abated :—To thank 
his majesty for the assurance of his most 
anxious desire to concur in every mea- 
sure which may be considered as calcu- 
lated to advance our internal prosperity : 


—To convey to his majesty our strong 
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conviction, that, notwithstanding the agi- 
tation produced by temporary circum- 
stances, and, amidst the distress which 
still presses upon a large portion of his 
majesty’s subjects, the firmest reliance 
may be placed on that affectionate and 
loyal attachment to his majesty’s person 
and government, the testimonies of which 
he is graciously pleased to acknowledge 
as having recently received from ail parts 
of his kingdom, and to consider as the 
best and surest safeguard of his throne :— 
To assure his majesty, that, in the dis- 
charge of the important duties imposed 
upon us, we are fally sensible of the indis- 
pensable necessity of promoting, to the ut- 
most of our power, a due obedience to 
the laws, and of instilling into all classes 
of our fellow subjects a respect for lawful 
authority, and for those established insti- 
tutions, under which the country has been 
enabled to overcome so many difficulties, 
and to which, under Providence, may be 
ascribed our happiness and renown as a 
nation.” 

Mr. James Browne rose to second the 
Address. He said, that eventful times 
had been lately witnessed, in which de- 
structive principles had assumed new 
shapes, and menaced every thing valuable 
with ruin. He hoped such scenes would 
never be renewed. He could almost wish 
them obliterated from our history, if it 
were not that their remembrance might 
have a salutary influence on two sets of 
men—one of whom forgot their duty to 
their country, in the heated activity of 
party, and the other passively submitted 
to the developement of principles at vari- 
ance with all its interests. Asto the Ad- 
dress which had just been offered to the 
House, he did not know what grounds of 
Opposition there could be to it. The 
present times imposed on parliament a 
heavy responsibility. He was sure it was 
the wish of every honest man to see par- 
liament take such steps as would tend to 
tranquillise the country. It was only his 
part to show that the Address advised 
such a mode of proceeding. It was pecu- 
liarly necessary in these times, when prin- 
ciples of rational duty and conduct had 
been so much laid aside, that parliament 
should not so descend from its high sta- 
tion, and be so forgetful of its dignity as 
to allow the session to terminate without 


attending to the wants, the interests and 
the business of the nation [hear! from all 

arts of the House]. Heshould not have 
indulged in those general observations, if 
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facts had not too strongly impressed on 
his mind the necessity of keeping such 
points in view. The honourable member 
then adverted to the actual state of Ire- 
land. He said, that by a kind of infatua- 
tion, from which no national wisdom was 
at times exempt, the affairs of Ireland had 
been for a Jong time made the subject of 
short consultations and ill-attended de- 
bates. Yet during the progress of the 
events which had lately harassed and di- 
vided this country, the most furious de- 
magogue there had not raised his voice to 
applaud the conduct of those who endea- 
voured to agitate Great Britain, and who 
introduced the new and odious doetrine, 
that the same licence should be allowed 
to female conduct which the established 
usages of society had given to men. It 
did not, however, require much research 
into history, to show, that national debau- 
chery and national ruin went hand in 
hand. As to ministers, he, for one, must 
approve of their conduct in the most try- 
ing emergencies. He saw in them no de- 
ficiency of virtue or wisdom. They had 
acted in a manner worthy of themselves, 
and worthy of the great glories which 
they bad achieved for the country-- 
glories which he trusted would eventually 
bear them triumphant through all the as- 
persion and calumny which the spirit of 
party had endeavoured to heap upon 
them ; but if they failed, it was his sincere 
opinion that they would fall in the de- 
fence of all those principles and institu- 
tions which contributed to the national 
safety, honour and happiness. He con- 
cluded by seconding the Address. 

Mr. Curwen concurred in many of the 
general observations expressed by the 
honourable mover and seconder of the 
Address, and agreed with them, that the 
Speech from the throne did not contain 
any topic on which there could be any 
material difference of opinion; but al- 
though what it contained was not likely 
to provoke discussion, yet he could not 
but remark upon what it hadomitted. It 
was not the first time he had had to lament 
the ignorance which ministers showed of 
the real state of the country. When he 
looked to the state of agriculture, he 
would ask, could the noble lord opposite 
be really ignorant that the agricultural in- 
terests were in so wretched a condition, 
that scarcely any abatement would in- 
duce the cultivators of the land to go on 
with their labours? Knowing, as he did, 
their privations, their disappointments, 
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their sufferings, he could not but call on 
every man of sound and honest fecling 
to admire their exemplary patiznce. 
There were men, however, who arrogated 
to themselves the monopoly of all the 
loyalty in the country; but the conduct 
of a community which had borne unex- 
ampled hardships with an unparalleled 
spirit of endurance, proved that loyalty 
was not un exclusive possession, that it 
was not confined to this or that set of 
men, but was the. great characteristic of 
the country. This being the case, he 
was sorry to find that the Crown, on the 
present occasion, had not expressed one 
solitary feeling of regret for the fallen 
prosperity of agriculture, and the ruin of 
the spirited and hardy race, whose la- 
bours had previously placed it in so 
flourishing a condition. He could not 
tell why this topic had been passed over ; 
he did not speak of it as an irritating sub- 
ject, nor did he wish to recall the events of 
past times. If he touched upon matters 
of so melancholy a character, it was be- 
cause he wished that measures should be 
taken, while there was yet time, to con- 
ciliate the operation of all parties, in at- 
tempting the salvation of the country. 
He had long ago told ministers that they 
were leading the country to ruin; andhe 
saw that their measures were so partial 
and confined, that in avoiding one evil 
they necessarily fell into another. Deeply 
did he lament, that session after session 
should be suffered to pass without any 
attempt to discover a real and effectual 
remedy for such a state of things; yet he 
still hoped that it was not too late for that 
remedy tobe applied. He rejoiced in the 
temper evinced by the Speech from the 
throne; by that Speech he would wish to 
believe that the olive-branch was held out. 
Whatever might be the conduct of minis- 
ters, it showed something like a spirit to 
conciliate and heal, and he hoped in God, 
that such an expectation might be realised. 
—The hon. gentleman then adverted to 
the subject of reform in parliament: he 
stated that a temperate reform, such a re- 
form as would make that House be re- 
spected by the people (and further he 
would not go), was essential to the re- 
establishment of internal peace, and gene- 
ral confidence and prosperity. As to mi- 
nisters, they had fully proved their inabi- 
lity to govern; never was the community 
so universally impressed with the convic- 
tion of the incapacity of their responsible 
tulers as at the present moment; so ge- 
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neral was that feeling, that all ranks of 
men looked to their removal as their only 
hope. Even the loyal addressers could 
not approve of the conduct of administra- 
tion. It was impossible that the country 
could go on and pay the enormous taxes 
with which it was burthened. How, in- 
deed, could it be expected, that with an 
income so decreased, such an overgrown 


system of taxation could be discharged ? | p 


The whole landed property of the country 
at 25 years purchase could not meet the 
demand upon us. It was time, then, to 
promote conciliation, and to try what 
could be done to save the country. It 
could no longer be said, “ sufficient, for 
the day is the evil thereof.” No man 
could look on the state of the industrious 
classes, and see their means consumed 
and themselves driven into pauperism, 
without raising his voice against the 
system from which such alarming and pro- 
gressive evils flowed. The poor-rates 
had increased beyond all precedent; it 
was calculated that this tax alone was ade- 
quate-to the whole rental of the country. 
Did ministers think this subject also un- 
worthy their attention ? It was in vain to 
avoid these subjects; if we passed them 
over to-day, to-morrow they would force 
themselves upon us. The only way to 
escape the ultimate danger with which 
they menaced us was, to look them now 
fairly in the face. He was convinced, 
that if the people found that their exer- 
tions were met by a respondent wish on 
the part of government, they would bear 
cheerfully whatever it was necessary for 
them to sustain, until an effectual remedy 
could be applied to the grievances which 
destroyed their resources, and neutralised 
their industry. The hon. member con- 
cluded by repeating his earnest wish, that 
the agricultural state of the country 
should be seriously taken into considera- 
tion. 
Mr. Tierney said, it was with great sa- 
tisfaction that in rising to speak, on the 
‘first day of the session, on the address in 
answer to the Speech from the throne, he 
felt himself freed from the necessity of 
troubling the House with any amendment. 
He knew, from long experience, that, as 
a mark of respect to the Crown, the 
course always adopted in the House was, 
never to move an amendment unless the 
address contained something which pledged 
gentlemen to an opinion contrary to that 
which they really entertained. ‘The gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House came, 
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however, to the consideration of the ques- 
tion under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty and disadvantage. They now, 
for the first time, heard the Speech, and 
they were immediately called on for a de- 
cision. This was a practice only of late 
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years. Formerly it was customary to 
read the Speech at the Cock-pit the night 
before the meeting of parliament, which 
laced gentlemen on a perfect equality. 
Although he did not mean to offer any 
amendment, he hoped the House would 
forgive him if he did not pass by the 
Speech without rematk. Taking it as a 
whole, there was nothing in it to provoke 
discussion. He never heard a Speech 
from the throne less likely to call forth the 
observations of a friend, or to provoke the 
_animadversions of an enemy. It was as 
moderate and correct as a speech, placed 
by ministers in the mouth of his majesty, 
could be supposed or expected to be.— 
He was extremely glad to hear that the 
continuance of peace with foreign powers 
was likely to remain uninterrupted; be- 
cause, notwithstanding all that was said 
about the improvement of the revenue, 
he was convinced that the stability of the 
finances of this country depended on the 
duration of peace ; for though they might 
uphold their finances, until circumstances 
produced a new war, yet, taking every 
thing into consideration, he could not 
avoid looking to that period with great 
dismay. Therefore, it gave him pleasure 
to find that the friendly disposition of fo- 
reign powers was not likely to be inter- 
rupted. The next point in the Speech 
was, that his majesty observed with great 
concern the recent occurrences that had 
taken place in Italy. This was not the 
proper opportunity for entering into a dis- 
cussion on the events which had taken 
place there. But he thought the minis- 
ters of this country would not do their 
duty if they stood by, in a neutral atti- 
tude, and did not prevent the great 
powers from exercising acts of aggression 
against thesmallones. He felt some mor- 
tification, after the millions they had ex- 
pended to secure the peace of Europe, 
when he found that they were to confine 
themselves to humble, to very humble 
hopes, that that peace would not be dis- 
turbed by the recent events which had 
been alluded to. There was a time when 
a different tone would have been held ; 
and he hoped ministers would, in a proper 
manner make known to those who were 


likely to disturb the tranquillity of Eu- 
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rope, when he found that they were to con- 
fine themselves to humble, to very humble 
hopes, that that peace would not be dis- 
turbed by the recent events which had 
been alluded to. There was a time when 
a different tone would have been held ; 
and he hoped ministers would, in a proper 
manner, make known to those who were 
likely to disturb the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, that this country would not allow 
any unprovoked aggression, Why hac 
not England an accredited representative 
at the court of Naples? But it was said 
that an agent had been sent, not indeed to 
a-court, but to a meeting of sovereigns ; 
whose employment it was, tosummon other 
sovereigns before them, in order that they 
should give an account of their proceed- 
ings. These matters would, however, come 
under the cognizance of the House here- 
after, when they had assumed a moreripen- 
ed shape. In the next place his Majesty 
expressed his acknowledgment for the 
provision which had been made last session 
for the support of his civil government. No 
person was more ready to provide for the 
expenses of the Civil List than he was; but 
he could not avoid observing, that these 
acknowledgments’ came rather tardily. 
Recollecting that it was the commence- 
ment of a new reign—looking to the dis- 
tresses of the people, and considering the 
liberal manner in which the Civil List was 
provided for, it surely was not too much 
to expect that at the close of the last ses- 
sion of parliament, some expression of 
thanks—some manifestation of grateful 
feeling, would have been directed to par- 
liament.’ He was sure it would not have 
been unpleasant to his Majesty to express 
the feeling that existed in his own breast ; 
but it would‘have been extremely incon- 
venient for ministers to meet parliament ; 
and, therefore, by an unexam pled proceed- 
ing, to prevent any discussion (notthrough 
any feeling for the honour or dignity of 
the throne, but to preserve their own situa- 
tions) they insultingly dismissed theHouse. 
—He found that it was iatended to make 
some reduction in the military establish- 
ment. He was glad to hear it; and, when 
they knew what the reduction was, they 
would be able to decide whether it was 
sufficient, ‘or whether a further reduction 
ought not to be niade. Until that period, 
he must abstain from offering any opinion 
on the subject.—The most important part 
of the Speech was that which related to the’ 
finances. He did not think, at this time of 
the day, any man‘could suppose that a’ 
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material improvement could be made in 
the revenue of the United Kingdom, The 
revenue, on the 5th of January last, ex- 
ceeded, it was said, the amount of the 
revenue on the 5th of January preceding, 
Undoubtedly it did; but every man was 
aware of the cause of it, and would attri- 
bute it to the 3,000,000/. of new taxes 
coming into operation at that period. 
Ministers felt this, and wentonto say, that 
in those branches which were the surest 
indications of internal wealth there was a 
great augmentation. He would state the 
case thus :—There are 3,000,000/. of new 
taxes, the whole of which were in operation 
on the 5th of January last; but they were 
only in operation for one quarter, on the 
Sth of January preceding. For three- 
fourths of the former year they were not 
available. Those new taxes were calculated 
to produce 3,200,000/., but they really 
produced only 2,200,000/.: therefore he, 
as_a plain man, would say, that they had 
lost a million. With respect to the parti- 
cular articles alluded to, the statement of 
imcrease was not correct. On the-whole 
year there might be an increase; but in 
the eorresponding quarter there appeared 
to be a falling off. Now, why was it ne- 
cessary, in the present state of the country, 
to hold out such a delusion? It was not 
because expressions of the prosperity of 
the country v. ere put into the royal mouth, 
that therefore a person acquainted with 
the real situation of things should stultify 
himself by believing them against the dic- 
tates of his own sense, and when he knew 
the reverse to be the fact.—The next sub- 
ject alluded to in the Speech was certain- 
he very delicate one—he meant the in- 
tended provision for the Queen, Upon 
that delicate subject the King said in his 
speech :—*‘ The separate provision which 
was made for the Queen, as Princess of 
Wales, in the year 1814, terminated with 
the demise of his late Majesty. I have, 
in the mean time, directed advances, as 
authorized by law; and it will, under 
present circumstances, be for you to con- 
sider what new arrangements should be 
made on this subject.” He owned that 
this mode of communicating that his ma~ 
jesty had contiuued to the Queen the 
39,000/. a year voted by parliament for 
her majesty. when princess of Wales ap- 
peared to him a little remarkable. He had 
always thought that it was forthe Crown 
to recommend such grants as his majesty . 
should deem proper for the establishments 
of is branches of the royal family as 
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the King should select and poiat out, Of 
course it would be for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to point out the mode of 
carrying the details into execution; but 
still the recommendation usually eame 
from the Crown in a more distinct and 
specific shape than in the present instance. 
The manner of doing it appeared to him 
here to be unnecessarily cold; it would 
have been, in his opinion, better at once 
to have been explicit, and stated, fully 
and unequivocally, what were the whole of 
the intentions of his majesty’s ministers 
towards the Queen, and by so doing put- 
ting an end to a painful and distressing 
subject, which had for the last nine months 
agitated the country from one end to ano- 
ther. Ministers should have avoided any 
thing like ambiguity on such a subject, 
and not have gone out of their way to use 
theterm ‘‘ new arrangements ;””—a phrase 
which looked as if something more was 
intended than met the eye. It was his in- 
tention to have also expressed his surprise 
that nothing had been explicitly said upon 
the subject of agriculture ; a subject upon 
which, however, his observations had been 
anticipated by his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Curwen), Commerce and manufac- 
tures were ina very distressing state; and 
agriculture was on all sides pressed upon. 
The next topic in the Speech was where the 
King used these words:—In the dis- 
charge of the important duties imposed on 
you, you will, I am confident, be sensible 
of the indispensable necessity of promoting 
and maintaining, to the utmost of your 
power, a due obedience to the laws, and 
of instilling into all classes of my subjects 
a respect for lawful authority, and for 
those established institutions under which 
the country has been enabled to overcome 
80 many difficulties, and to which, under 
Providence, may be ascribed our happi- 
ness and renown as a nation.’”’ Now one 
would really have thought from events 
kately recorded in the gazette, that this 
duty of inculcating a due respect for the 
laws was almost unnecessary. There was 
another topic which the Speech did not 
emit to notice; it was that which spoke 
ef the satisfaction which his majesty had 
received from the loyal Addresses which 
had been voted to the throne from dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. He was 
glad that those things had given his majesty 
satisfaction; but it was very remarkable, 
that the loyal Addressers did not express 


affection or attachment to any thing in 


the shape of a man in this country, but 
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his majesty. It was said, imdeed, that 
his majesty had received with satisfaction 
those assurances of attachment to his per- 
son and government; if by government. 
was meant the Constitution, they would 
all agree upon the subject. But if by 
government was meant the King’s minis- 
ters, he would be glad to be shewn the 
single address which declared any attach- 
ment to them or expressed any approbation 
of their conduct. Hehad not seen in any 
news-paper, or any were else, oue solitary 
address to that effect, not one which said 
a word about the matter. Ministers were 
too modest to require any such thing, 
They shrunk, no doubt, from their own 
commendation, but certainly their ability 
for bearing much eulogy had not of late 
been put to the test (a laugh.) No, the 
Addressers confined themselves to general 
expressions of loyalty, and observations 
upon the existence of blasphemy and 
sedition, along with the old story of the 
licentiousness of the Press. But it was 
very remarkable that there was nothing in 
the Speech from the throne about either 
the press, blasphemy, or sedition, yet 
those subjects had been for some time 
agitating the country, and made the pre- 
text for convening numerous meetings. 
It was evident, p Reto from the loyal 
Addresses themselves, that all men were 
heartily tired of ministers, and wished to 
get rid of them. These Addresses, how- 
ever, were easily got up; they arose out 
of nothing but the failure of the measures 
advised by ministers in the last session. 
For their own convenience, and to recruit 
their shattered resources, ministers then 
had parliament prorogued, and employed 
two months in prevailing once rtain bo- 
roughs and corporate bodies to vote what 
they called Loyal Addresses, while in the 
mean time, in many instances, where a res- 
pectable county meeting was demanded, 
to animadvert upon the late measures 
of the government, the sheriff interposed 
obstacles in the way, and did all in his 
power to prevent it. He did not forget 
that in the discussion on the bills for 
Regulating Public Meetings during last 
session, the advocates of ministers had 
stated, that it would add a dignity to the 
right of petition, to put meetings for that 
purpose under the control of the sheriff ; 
but now it appeared to be equivalent to 
obstructing the right of petition. He 
must say, that, in some instances, the 
conduct of .the sheriff had been quite 
outrageous, But, wheneyer meetings had 
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been allowed to be convened, whether in 
whig .ot tory counties, as they were called, 
to vote addresses expressive of loyalty, 
they could not. refrain from tacking to 
them amendments condemnatory of the 
conduct of ministers, to whom the coun- 
try was aware that it was indebted for 
more evils than to the licentiousness of the 
Press. Even so late as yesterday, one of 
the strongest tory counties (Oxford,) was 

lad to adopt an amendment against them. 

is’ majesty had, however, relieved the 
country from any alarm which was at- 
tempted to be sounded by the cry of blas- 
phemy and sedition, in not noticing these 
topics in the Speech from the throne. 
The expressions of loyalty had, however, 
given heartfelt satisfaction to his maaseaty 
and on that account alone he was glad of 
them ; though he believed they gave no 
satisfaction to any other person in the 
kingdom. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he did not rise 
on account of any thing which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last ; on the contrary, he thought 
he had gone through the several topics of 
the Speech from the throne, with much 
candour, and a great deal of good temper. 
He might be allowed to say, however, 
that when, in an early part of the even- 
ing, he had seen the right hon. gentle- 
man driving into the field of the hon. and 
learned member, he was led to believe 
that the debate would be a long and 
stormy one, and he did not know at what 
period of the morning they would be 
enabled to separate, Now it appeared 
that he had been mistaken, and for all 
that had happened, they might as well 
have proceeded at once to the ordinary 
business, as have consumed the early 
part of the evening iti a very novel and use- 
less kind of debate. But, though it could 
not be objected to the Speech from the 
throne, that it contained any topic which 
could excite a debate, they were, never- 
theless, told, that important matters had 
been omitted which it should not have 
passed over. An hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Curwen,) had brought: before 
the uotice of the House the agricultural 
interests. He could assure the hon. gen- 
tleman that government did not look with 
indifference on them or on any of the 
interests in which the prosperity of the 
country was bound up; but he believed 
that the distress of which he spoke, arose 
more from the internal circumstances of 
the country, than the state 6f the laws as 
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they affected agriculture, and the produce 
of the land. Ministers would be always 
ready to hear from that hon. gentleman, 
or from any other, such plans of relief as 
could have a practical result. Such sug- 
gestions as could be usefully adopted, 
when made upon former occasions, had 
not been unattended to. The right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, had forcibly ani- 
madverted upon the necessity of cultivat- 
ing that pacific system which was so 
agreeably dwelt upon in the opening para- 
graph of the Speech. He could assure 
him, that he did not overrate the import= 
ance and value of a continuation of peace 
more than his majesty’s ministers did; 
nor could he have a more fixed determi- 
nation to maintain peace by all the means 
which were consistent with the honour, 
dignity, and safety of the country. With 
reference to the continental relations of 
the country, he should be happy at the 
proper time to give the right hon, gentle- 
man every explanation for which he might 
think proper to call. He would then see 
that the fundamental policy of this coun- 
try, in its late intercourse with foreign 
powers, was uniformly pacific ; but were 
they therefore to be called upon to inter- 
meddle with the internal arrangements of 
other powers? Were they to be called upon 
on every occasion to direct and control 
what other states might think necessary 
for their own interests, or for what the 

thought or felt to be their own interests ¢ 
Was it to be enforced as a part of the 
policy of this country, that England 
should interfere with whatever arrange- 
ments other powers should adopt for their 
own security? He was sure that sucha 
spirit of intermeddling would ill accord 
with that pacific spirit which was so well 
described as being the best policy for 
England to inculcate in her relations with 
other states. If this country meant to 
remain at peace, she must not show too 
great a desire to intermeddle with the 
internal affairs of other nations. Eng- 
land was a power eminently maritime in 
her character, and could only appear on 
the Continent under the pressure of im- 
perative circumstances. Certainly not, 
without a commanding and unavoidable 
necessity, for the purpose of controlling 
or intermeddling with arrangements which 
had no reference to her own interests. 
Whenever the proper time should arrive, 
his majesty’s government would be pre- 
red to shew,’ that the language which 
d been held by this country, and the 
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principles on which that language had 
been founded, were perfectly consist- 
its character. This, 
e leave at once to say, that it 
must not be inferred that Great Britain 
was of necessity a party to all the deli- 
berations and conclusions consequent on 
those discussions, at which a British minis- 
ter might be present. We had our own 
interests to watch over; and in his opinion 
it was an additional proof ofthe confidence 
happily existing among the great powers 
of Europe, that they received at their 
meetings the ministers of powers, who were 
not immediately connected with the 
measures in progress; in order that their 
respective governments might, neverthe- 
less, have the satisfaction of knowing the 
exact nature of those measures. He hoped 
he had said enough on this part of the 
subject, and he would therefore reserve 
any further observations for a future op- 
portunity.—With respect to what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman upon 
the state of the revenue, the House would 
of course expect the fullest information 
from his right hon. friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but as his right hon. 
friend might not feel himself called upon 
to rise in the course of the present even- 
ing, it would perhaps be as well if he 
shortly stated what was meant in the 
Speech upon that head. What the Speech 
intended to convey was this: that the 
revenue of the year had not decreased in 
compariscn with the former year, notwith- 
standing the deficiency in the Irish and in 
the foreign trade, at the commencement of 
the year, the latter had, however, con+ 
siderably increased towards the close of 
the year; The Speech, it was true, gave 
credit for a part of the increase of revenue 
to the operation of the new taxes; but, 
independent of these, it gave credit for 
am increase in that revenue itself. The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that the 
estimate of the new taxes was 3,200,000/. 
and the receipts 2,200,000/. leaving a 
deficit of 1,000,000/. Now, that was not 
the fair way of putting it, for the right hon. 
tleman should have born in mind, 
that 700,000/. of the new taxes had been 
received during the last year, which, if 
added to the 2,200,000/., or as the fact 
was, 2,300,000/. made an increase of 
3,000,000/. in the revenue. And had it 
not been for the falling off of 600,000/. in 
Ireland from local causes, and of between 
600,000/. and 700,000/. early in the year 


in our foreign trade, the aggregate amount 
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of revenue would have been 4,000,000/.; 
from which deducting the 3,000,000/. new 
taxes, there would have remained « sur- 
plus of about 1,000,000/. In the early 
part of the last year, there was certainly 
a marked falling off in the commerce of 
the country, but that depression had 
ceased ; and looking at the last half-year, 
there was great reason to entertain the 
hope of a complete return of our com- 
mercial prosperity. Although every man 
must regret that there still existed much 
local pressure and distress, he appealed 
to the House, whether, in the situation of 
those districts which were suffering most 
when parliament last inquired into the 
subject,- there was not a marked improve- 
ment. Not only were the wages of the 
manufacturers in general increased, but 
those wages were rendered more appli- 
cable to the wants of the individuals, by. 
the reduction which had taken place in 
the price of the necessaries of life. There 
was every reason to hope that this favour- 
able state of things would become still 
more satisfactory.—Now with respect 
to that part of his majesty’s Speech 
which related to the provision to be 
made for the Queen, he did not un- 
derstand the right hon. gentleman to 
make any complaint, but that it would 
have been more becoming if his majesty’s 
ministers had advised his majesty to sug- 
gest some specific sum, as that which he 
would recommend for their adoption. If 
the right hon. gentleman thought that the 
word ‘* arrangements” in his majesty’s 
Speech meant any thing more than that 
which parliament might consider a suit- 
able provision for her majesty, he was 
much mistaken. It was more consistent 
with the uniform practice, in speeches 
from the throne, to call the attention of 
parliament generally, and not particu- 
larly, to such subjects. In messages, 
particular sums had, at various periods, 
been recommended, but not in speeches 
from the throne. Of course it would be 
the duty of his majesty’s government to 
propose to parliament the sum which, in 
their view of the subject, was the most 
expedient; and he would therefore now 
give notice, that on Wednesday in the 
next week he would make a proposition to 
the House on the subject. He fixed Wed- 
nesday, because Monday and Tuesday 
were days over which parliament were in 
the habit of adjourning. On Wednesday, 
therefore, he should propose what his ma- 
jesty’s government considered would be a 
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proper provision for her majesty; and it 
would be the only proposition which it 
was his intention to make on that anxious 
subject;—there were other parts of the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech to which he 
did not think it necessary at that time to 
advert ; although he could not help ac- 
knowledging the temperate character of 
the whole of the right hon. gentleman’s 
remarks. On one point however—the 
separation of parliament—he wished to 
make a few observations. Hecould as- 
sure the right hon. gentleman, that, if he 
imagined that his majesty’s government 
advised the prorogation of parliament, to 
evade the discussion of their conduct in 
that or the other House, he was much 
‘deceived. He could assure the right hon. 
gentleman, that nothing was more grati- 
fying to him, than that the moment had 
arrived in which the whole of their con- 
duct might be investigated, and consi- 
dered with that gravity and deliberation 
which, it was the interest of the country, 
should attend all their proceedings. For 
himself, he could justly say, that he had 
never felt any difficulty, in the situation 
of the country, which had not been con- 
siderably relieved by the application of 
the wisdom of parliament. to the subject. 
In recommending to his majesty, there- 
fore, to prorogue parliament, in Novem- 
ber last, his majesty’s ministers had not 
been influenced by any wish to elude in- 
quiry. They had no disposition to con- 
ceal any thing from the House on the 
subject. But the fact was, that at various 
adjournments of that House which had 
taken place prior to the prorogation, it 
had been distinctly understood, and on 
one occasion, he had endeavoured dis- 
tinctly to convey that understanding to 
the noble lord on the third bench on the 
other side of the House, that the vote of 
adjournment was proposed, in order that, 
if the bill then in progress in the House 
of Lords should pass, the House of Com- 
mons should meet in pursuance of the 
call; but that if the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties did not come to that House, then 
the call would not be enforced, as it was 
not intended to bring forward any other 
business. That was his view of the trans- 


action; and what he had just stated was 
simply laying the ground on which he 
should be hereafter prepared to meet the 
question.—With respect to what. the right 
hon. gentleman had said of the loyalty 
of the country, he. could assure the 
right. hou. gentleman that he was as 
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confident as the right hon. gentleman 
himself could be, that that loyalty would 
always manifest itself, whenever cir 
cumstances imperatively called for it. 
He had always been persuaded, whatever 
might be the occasion, that when the best 
interests of the country were involved, the 
good sense and good feeling of the coun 
try would assert themselves, and make 
their voices heard in support of the constis 
tution. He had always maintained, that 
it was only necessary for the country to 
see its danger, to make its voice heard, 
and heard most loudly. Undoubtedly he 
did not lament, that at the moment when 
the infatuation of the country was at its 
highest pitch, that language had not been 
spoken which the right hon. gentleman 
said was now so intelligible. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, knew well what 
was the real feeling of the country ;—he 
knew well that no minister had ever dared 
to show his. face in. that House, and he 
(Lord C.): trusted. that no minister would 
ever dare to show his face in that House,. 
who had lost the confidence of the coun- 
try. The minister who had really lost the _ 
confidence of the country, could not pos- 
sess the confidence of that House; for 
the people of the country, he meant the 
rational part of the community—that part 
which alone ought to possess any influence 
over the legislature—always made its sen- 
timents as distinctly and intelligibly felt 
in that House, as if. the wildest plan of 
reform that was ever proposed had been 
adopted. He could assure the right hon. 
ntleman, that, if he supposed that either 
imself or his colleagues wished to remain 
in the service of their sovereign a moment 
longer than they possessed the confidence 
of the House and the country, he had mis- 
taken the men he had to deal with. As 
long, however, as they possessed the con- 
fidence of their sovereign, of the House, 
and of the country, no difficulty with 
which they had to contend, no taunts 
from the right hon. gentleman or his 
friends, no apprehension of consequences 
personal to themselves, should induce 
them to shrink from the discharge of their 
public duty.. He would say in reply to 
the right hon. gentleman, that he felt it 
no reproach to have the conduct of minis- 
ters not specifically introduced in the late 
Addresses, although he thought it a little 
too much,to say, that the government had 
influenced the sheriffs in t e mode of dis- 
charging the duties of their office; that 
was to pay but a-poor compliment to the 
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try of the country. It would indeed 
a been a reproach to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, if, at a moment when the most 
valuable interests of the constitution were 
at stake, through the supineness of the 
ee, the activity of the bad, they 
d not called upon the rational part of 
the country to come forward to vindicate 
its character—and maintain its institu- 
tions. They were not surely open to re- 
proach that, when the principal classes of 
the community were engaged im testifying 
their loyalty, they did not press upon 
them any particular approbation of the 
measures of ministers. Their conduct 
in that respect furnished a striking con- 
trast to that of some of their opponents, 
who never could afford a declaration of 
their loyalty to the throne and attachment 
to the constitution, when both were threat- 
ened by the schemes of the disaffected, 
without covenanting for a change of the 
government.——Whether or not parliament 
considered such a change desirable, was 
net the subject of the present discussion, 
An early day would probably set that 
question in a clear light. The right hon. 
reer (whom, although he disclaimed 
ing the head of a party, or that he pos- 
sessed any influence beyond that of an in- 
dividual member of parliament he had 
eertainly heard on more than one occasion 
marsha!ling ‘his forces with the authority 
of a leader) might bring that subject un- 
der diseussion, than which ho one could 
be more expedient or more constitutional, 
whenever it appeared that the servants of 
the Crown had lost the confidence of the 
House. The short question would then 
be; whether a change of his majesty’s 
government should take place, with a 
view of substituting the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends for his majesty’s 
present ministers? That question he 
should be most happy to meet at the pro- 
time. He trusted he did not look to 

its agitation with unbecoming presump- 
tion; but he felt himself perfectly prepar- 
ed to state to the House the grounds on 
which his majesty’s present ministers 
hoped they should continue to receive the 
sanction and support of parliament. [If 
that sanction and support were withdrawn, 
that step would, of course, determine the 
fate of his majesty’s present government. 
He was sure that the House would decide 


im wisdom. If their decision should prove 
unfavourable to him, he would bow to 
it with that sentiment of respect which 
would become him, He confessed, how- 
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ever, that he entertained no mistrust what- 
ever of the issue of the contest: and he 
was therefore fully prepared and anxious 
to meet the right hon. gentleman, when- 
ever he might think proper to make such 
@ proposition as would allow of the deter- 
mination of the question between them. 
Lord Folkestone observed, that how- 
ever much provoked to do so by some of 
the topics which the noble lord had intro- 
daced in his speech, he would not detain 
the House for any length of time. He 
certainly did not entertain much hope 
that the country would get rid of the noble 
lord, if it depended on that House. So 
long as the mfluence of government was 
exercised in that House—that was, so 
long as the House was constituted as it 
was, so long he had no doubt the noble 
Jord would enjoy the confidence and sup- 
port of that House, in spite of the opinion 
of the country. He dared to say, the 
noble lord, or his right hon. friends, 
could shew them in black and white how 
well their trust in the confidence of the 
House was founded. He dared to say that 
the gentlemen of the Treasury, if they ex- 
hibited the correspondence which usually 
took place before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, could afford a very satisfactory 
reason for the expectation of ministers on 
the subject; But, if the noble lord 
relied on the confidence of the country— 
if he thought, that because, he possessed 
the confidence of the sovereign and of that 
House, he therefore possessed the con- 
fidence of the country, he would find that — 
he was very much mistaken. The events 
of the last three months ought to convince 
the noble lord of his error, if he sup- 
posed that he and his friends possessed 
the confidence of the country. At no 
period of our history had half, or even a 
tithe of the number of public meetings 
taken place, that had been held within the 
period he had mentioned ; and at every 
one of those meetings, held in such a 
manner as to admit of public discussion, 
the conduct of the noble lord and his 
colleagues had experienced the most 
unequivocal reprobation. That a num- 
ber of what were called Loyal Addresses 
had been sent up to the Crown, he knew 
perfectly ‘well ; but they had been voted 
in secret, among gentlemen who were pro- 
fessed supporters of the present adminis- 
tration, although not one of them had 
ventured to express any opinion of the 
measures of the noble lord and his col- 
leagues, Expressions of loyalty -conling 
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in such a way were not of much value, 
In his conscience he believed that his 
majesty knew nothing of the way in 
which these Addresses were got up; and 
of this he was persuaded, that some of 
them contained expressions, which, if 
repeated to his majesty, would incur his 
reprehension. And here he must say, 
that he could not conceive any thing more 
extraordinary than that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department should 
take upon himself to makea selection from 
the various Addresses ; and to determine 
that he would present one, because it 
contained what he considered dutiful, 
loyal, and affectionate expressions; and 
withhold another, because it charged 
ministers with wanting the confidence of 
the country. He highly disapproved of 
this selection, both because it was uncon- 
stitutional, and because it was unfair 
towards his majesty, as it afforded him 
only one view of the question. The noble 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in the course of his selections, had 
selected one address, which had lately 
been published in the gazette, and which, 
if it had appeared in any ether paper, 
would unquestionably have called down 
the punishment of that. House. _ This 
address professed to proceed from a set 
of clergymen. It stated that the Ad- 
dressers * had witnessed with much regret 
the spirit of disaffectionso prevalent in 
the country, and especially the violent 
and unconstitutional speeches of the 
Opposition in both Houses of parliament ; 
and that they could not refrain from ex- 
pressing their indignation at the insolence 
of certain members of the Opposition on 
the prorogation of parliament ; persuaded 
as they were that if such conduct were 
to pass unnoticed in the representatives 
of the people, that nothing less than ge- 
neral sedition could be expected in the 
country.” Such were the style and lan- 
guage of the Addresses which the noble 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment took upon himself to select for pub- 
lication in the gazette. Such was the 
respect which those Addressers exhibited 
for the constituted authorities. And then 
the country were told of the licentious- 
ness of the Press! With respect to the 
Speech from the throne, there was not 
much init to cavil at. Ministers had pur- 
posely made it express as little as possible. 
This was the necessary consequence of 
what he could not but consider a great 
innovation ; namely, that of returning an 
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Address, immediately after the delivery of 
the Speech. Up to the reign ef Queen 
Anne, another course was pursued, more 
consonant to common sense—and to the 
respect due to the Crown, When parlia~ 
ment was opened with a Specch from the 
throne, instead of instantly replying to 
all the topics of the Speech, time was 
taken for consideration, and the answer 
to the Speech was always postponed for 
several days. He believed that this prac- 
tice was first. departed from on the occasion 
of one of the duke of Marlborough’s great 
victories. But even up to a period within 
his own memory, it was usual to pro~ 
mulgate the contents ef the Speech the 
day before, so that any hon. gentle- 
man might come down to the House pre-~ 
pared to speak tothe Address. That was 
a practice much more consonant to com- 
mon the to his 
majesty, than the present one of requiring 
course an echo of the Speech, and of fram- 
ing the Speech, in consequence, in such 
a manner as to make it mean little or no- 
thing. Adverting to the sudden preroga~ 
tion of parliament in November, he con- 
tended the mode in whieh that proro~ 
gation took place was whelly unprecedent~ 
ed. After a more liberal supply than had 
ever before been granted to the Crown, 
that House had been dismissed without 
a single word of acknowledgment. .He 
denied that the understanding on the sub- 
ject was such as the noble lord had repre+ 
sented it to be; but even ifit had been so, 
the proregation ought to have taken place 
in adifferent manner, In his opinion, it 
was the duty of ministers to have advised 
his majesty on that occasion to make a 
Speech by his commissioners, declaratery” 
of his sentiments on the state of public 
affairs, That state was certainly one of 
extraordinary danger; for the eountry 
had been in unparalleled agitation for se- 
veral months. Some statement might 
haye been made on the part of his mages~ 
ty to quiet that agitation, .and to prevent 
all the turmoil which had sinee taken 
place. He denied, however, that there 
was.a general understanding that the pro- 
rogation would take place under the cir- 
cumstances deseribed by the noble lord; 
and ‘he appealed to all who beard him, 
whether the prorogation did not come 
upon them as a kind of surprise? The 
prorogation itself, and the manner of the 
prorogation, were both improper.—There 
were a gteatmany omissions in the present 
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Speech. Orie was, that of any allusion 
to the agricultural distress, pervading, as 
it did, every part of the country, from 
one end of it to the other. To his great 
astonishment, the noble lord had declared, 
that there had been a great improvement 
in our commerce and manufactures dur- 
ing the last three or four months, and 
that that improvement was going on. As 
no other person had heard of that improve- 
ment, the fact appeared te him to be incre- 
dible. He remembered that at the ope- 
ning of the last session similar congratula- 
tions had been offered to the House on 
the state of our domestic affairs. A few 
years ago the flourishing condition of our 
e€ommerce was vaunted in a Speech from 
the throne, within nine months from the 
delivery of which, the country was over- 
whelmed with commercial distress, which 
the noble lord attributed to the sudden 
transition from war to peace. He would 
ask the noble lord, or the right hon. 
gentleman near him, what were his: 
grounds for his present expectation of in- 
creasing commercial prosperity ? So far 
was he from. thinking that our trade and 
commerce would: prosper,. that he’ was 
persuaded they would go on from bad to 
worse, while the present taxation conti=- 
nued. Much as he respected the opinions 
of his right hon. friend near him, he must 
say, that he still adhered to all the princi- 
ples which he had laid down two years 
ago, on the discussion of the Bill for the 
Resumption of Cash Payments. Every 
minute of his subsequent experience had 
eonfirmed him in the opinion which he on 
that occasion maintained, namely, that 
it was impossible the country could bear 
a return to cash payments without a pre- 
vious alteration in the gold standard. A 
part of our debt having been con- 
tracted when the pound was much. de- 
preciated, it was clearly impossible, and 
would be manifestly unjust, to pay the 
interest in pounds at the existing gold 
standard. . There were many other calami- 
ties under which the country was labour- 
ing, of which no notice was taken in the 
Speech from the throne. One, which 
was by no means the least, which had 
been taken in -hand by that House three 
or four years ago, and which all persons 
agreed, required the most serious and im-: 
mediate consideration, was the state: of 
our Poor Laws, If his. majesty’s govern- 
ment had in contemplation any proposi- 
tion to remedy this, or the other evils in- 


flicted on. the country, it onght to have 
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been noticed in his majesty’s Speech. 
Something might also have been said 
in it of the agitation iuto which the country 
had been thrown by the conduct of minis- 
ters with respect to the Queen. For five 
months the country had been kept in a 
state of inquietude on this subject un- 
paralleled, and pregnant with the great- 
estevils. Nothing of the kind was, how- 
ever, adverted to; and he firmly believed 
that ministers would persevere in their 
iniquitous course until they absolutely 
drove the people to distraction. That 
the noble lord would carry his measures 
he had not the slightest doubt. That he 
would obtain large majorities there was 
not the slightest doubt; and as little, 
that the unhappy people would continue 
to be harrassed'and distracted. In every 
point of view the prospect before us’ was 
distressing and melancholy. 

Mr. Wodehouse’ protested against the 
assumption, that whoever supported the 
measures of administration, and especially 
with reference to her majesty, must ueces- 
sarily be a most servile dependant on @ 
most wicked government. From whom 
came the objection to the loyal Addresses, 
which some ‘characterised as abetting ty- 
ranny, others as fomenting sedition? — 
From those who considered it a feather in 
their caps, that they were the advocates of 
freedom of opinion, If, however, he, or 
those who thought with him, expressed 
their opinion, they were instantly called 
dogs,” dunghill dogs,”’. hole and 
corner men.’’—Hole and corner men!— 
Why, there was no hole or corner, how- 
ever obscure, into which he would not re- 
tire, if he conceived it necessary to the 
free and uncontrolled expression of his’ 
sentiments. It was the power of expres- 
sing an unbiassed opinion, that made the 
privilege valuable. 
Lord Folkestone explained, that he had 
never objected to the expression of any 
opinion, but merely to the manner in which 
it was ‘expressed. He wondered how the 
King could derive any satisfaction from 
addresses got up in the secret manner he 
had pointed out. 

Mr. Bathurst rose to vindicate his noble 
relative, lord Sidmouth, from the impu- 
tation which had been cast upon him by 
the noble lord. He contended, that the 
selections of the Addresses for presentation 
to the King were founded in the strictest 
policy, and denied that in this selection’ 
any improper preference had been given, 

Mr. Warre contended, that the expla»: 
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nation of the right hon. gentleman was 
wholly insufficient. . Adverting to the ad- 
dress which had been cited by the noble 
lord, he characterised it as foully scanda- 
lous; and commented with much severity 
on the bad grace with which the selection 
of it proceeded from a noble lord who had 
issued a celebrated circular to the magis- 
trates of the country on the subject of 
libel. 

The Address was then put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, January 24. 
Conpuct or Mar- 
quis of Tavistock said, that as his noble 
friend, lord A. Hamilton, had fixed his 
motion for Friday, he wished to give no- 
‘tice, that he would, on Monday se’nnight, 
move a Resolution expressive of the opi- 
nion of the House on the conduct of mi- 
nisters in the late proceedings agaiust her 
Majesty. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN. ] 
Sir W. Lemon presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Truro, in Cornwall, 
complaining of the late proceeding by 
Bill of Pains and Penalties against their 
beloved and gracious Queen. They pray- 
ed the House to use its influence in res- 
toring her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, 
and in re-instating her in all the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges which belong- 
ed to her as Queen Consort of these 
realms; they. also prayed an inquiry into 
the conspiracy by which her majesty had 
been accused ; and expressed a hope that 
parliament would exert itself to prevent a 
recurrence of those disgraceful proceed- 
ings.against her, by which the country 
had so long been agitated. 

Mr. Tynte presented. a similar petition 
from the inhabitants of Bridgewater, upon 
which he begged to offer a few observa- 
tions. The petition would show thesen- 
timents entertained by them of her ma- 
jesty’s imnocence of the gross charges 
made against her. For himself, he was 
not influenced by any opinion either of 
her majesty’s guilt or innocence. He 
disapproved of the whole proceeding, be- 
cause. he felt that the charges brought 
against her majesty were of a most vague 
and indefinite nature, and in opposition 
to the established laws of the country.— 
He disapproved of those proceedings, be- 
cause they did not afer her majesty the 
same means of defence which were grant- 
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ed to an accused party in every other case, 
But looking at those proceedings in ano- 
ther point of view, he disapproved of them 
because he conceived them to bea violent 
attack upon the Constitution ; for if the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties had been forced 
through both Houses of Parliament, and 
had received the royal assent, he knew 
not how soon or how often new prejudices 
might arise, and new charges be made out 
against other parties. He knew not how 
soon new modes of trial might be intro; 


duced, calculated to insure a convictign. 


against any individual accused, however 
exalted, orhowever innocent [Hear hear! ]. 
He opposed the measure, because he felt 
convinced that it was ‘derogatory from 
the dignity of the Crown, and injurious to 
the best interests of the country.’’ The 
House of Commons had endeavoured to 
put an end to the proceeding, but, unfor- 
tunately, in vain. It was not, however, 
yet too late to step in and preserve the 
confidence of the country ; it was not yet 
too late to exert themselves for the preser- 
vation of what yet remained of the con- 
stitution. That constitution had of late 
been suspended, and in its room were 
substituted laws hastily enacted, and cal- 
culated for temporary purposes only.— 
These were the sentiments which he enter- 
tained upon the late proceedings, as well 
as upon the present state of the country. 


He did not at first intend to make any. 


observations on presenting the petition ; 
but knowing that it expressed the senti- 
ments of a great portion of the loyal inha- 
bitants of Bridgewater, he conceived him- 
self bound to say a few words upon it. 

Sir Robert Wilson thought, that as mi- 
nisters took care to publish all the loyal 
addresses, as they were called, and the 
loyal addresses only, in the gazette, the 
petitioners to Parliament in favour of her 
inajesty were entitled to have their peti- 
tions printed. He therefore moved, that 
the said petitions be printed. 

The petitions were accordingly ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Pearse presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Northallerton, com- 
plaining of the late proceeding against 
her majesty, which they observed had its 
origin in a foul and malignant conspiracy. 
They prayed the restoration of her ma- 
jesty’s name to the Liturgy, that'a provi- 
sion suitableto herrank as Queen Consort 
should be made for her, and that an im- 
mediate inquiry should be entered into, as 
to the origin of the Milan commission, 
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from which all the charges against her 
majesty appear to have originated. 

Mr. Western said, that a petition had 
been presented, praying that House to 
institute an inquiry into the conspiracy 
against the Queen. He wished to leara 
from the noble lord opposite when he 
meant to institute thatinquiry. The no- 
ble lord had said, during the last session, 
that if there was any conspiracy, it ought 
to be investigated, it ought to be probed to 
the bottom, in order that its nature, extent, 
and authors might be known. He (Mr. 
W.) would say, that a more foul and abo- 
minable conspiracy he had never heard 
of. The evidence produced against her 
majesty was proved to be all false and 
perjured. The accusations brought by 
his majesty’s ministers had been support- 
ed by testimony which was proved to be 
perjured, bribed, procured by the most 
corrupt means and influence. The whole 
of the base and abominable proceeding 
was marked by bribery, perjury, and 
subornation. It was perfectly clear that 
the Milan commission was at the bottom 
of this foul and atrocious conspiracy. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would not 
be dragged prematurely, by large and 
high sounding phrases into a discussion of 
such an important question. He meant 
no personal disrespect to the honourable 
member; but, on a question so grave 
and so important, he would not make any 
statements until it should come under the 
judgment of the House fairly. If the 
hon. gentleman thought it proper that 
parliament should institute an inquiry of 
the kind alluded to, it was perfectly 
competent for him to move such an in- 
quiry. He wasin the recollection of the 
House, when he said, that in the last 
session, when a gallant general(Sir R. 
Ferguson) had moved for the production 
of documents to show the nature of the 
Milan commission, he (Lord C.) had com- 
plained of the choice of time for such a 
motion, when the conduct of the Queen 
herself was under investigation. He must 
réally express his surprise that gentlemen 
who had on every occasion when the house 
met moved an address to his majesty for a 
prorogation, in order to extinguish all in- 
quiry on the subject of the Queen, should 
now appear so anxious to move any ques- 
tion on the subject. 

Sir R. Fergussonsaid, it was true, that 
he had, last session made a motion on this 
subject, of which the noble lord had got 
rid by a mode peculiar to himself; that 


of moving the previous question. He 
wished, however, to remind the noble 
lord of his having then expressed his 
readiness tu enter on the inquiry, when 
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the proper period arrived, New then, the 
proper period was arrived, and he put it 
to the noble lord whether he was ready to 
redeem his pledge ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, the gallant 
general had assumed that this was the 
proper time for entering upon such an 
inquiry. If he conceived so, let him 
make any motion he pleased upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Bennet said, that, when the in- 
famous bill of Pains and Penalties was in 
the other House, and when the infamous 
evideuce in support of it had been circu- 
lated through the country, he had taken 
upon himself to say, that the evidence was 
decisive of the existence of a conspiracy— 
he would not say by whom—against the 
honour and dignity of the Queen. The 
noble lord had then said, that if a con- 
spiracy did exist, he wished most anx- 
iously to have it brought to light. He 
now called upon the noble lord to put 
his most anxious wish into execution. 
Ministers owed it to themselves, to the 
Crown, and to the country, to institute 
an inquiry into this odious transaction, 
Be they guilty or not guilty, they were 
charged by the country with having con- 
spired against the honour and character of 
her majesty ; and they were bound to en- 
ter upon the inquiry, if they valued what 
remained of their character. The noble 
lord accused the Opposition side of the 
House, with having last year endeavoured 
to put a stop to the proceedings against 
her majesty. True, they did so, because 
they not only saw the iniquity of the 
measure, but ‘the evils which it would 
bring upon the country. Therefore it 
was, that they called for a proregation of 
parliament. But now they called for in- 
quiry, for the purpose of punishing the 
guilty, even though they should be found 
to be the confidential ministers and ad« 
visers of the Crown. There was nothi 
more natural than that ministers shou! 
wish to keep themselves safe; but the 
hour for such an inquiry would come, 
and that he hoped and trastéd very 
shortly, He was anxious, for the honour 
of his majesty, that a full inquiry should 
be gone into. That House was bound to 
speak strongly, to prove that there existed 
a mutual feeling between the House and 
the country, and to force and drag for- 
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ward not only the Milan commission, but 
all the advisers of that proceeding, and 
to insist on the restoration of her majesty’s 
name to the Liturgy. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was for those 
honourable ‘atadaie who alleged that a 
conspiracy existed to prove it. It was 
rather too much to call upon those who 
were not aware of any such conspiracy to 
prove its existence. f 

Sir R. Fergusson asked the noble lord, 
whether the conspiracy, or whatever it 
was called, by which the evidence was 
collected, did not cost money ? and if so, 
whether that expense was to be brought 
under the notice of parliament ? 

Mr. Curwen said, he held in his hand 
a petition from the borough of Cocker- 
mouth, which was most respectably signed, 
by a great proportion of the inhabitants of 
that town. The petitioners complained of 
the injustice done to her majesty in strik- 
ing her name out of the Liturgy, before 
any trial had been instituted against her, 
They went on to state, that they had seen 
with sorrow and indignation the perjury 
and prevarication used in the witnesses 
against her majesty. They prayed that 
her majesty’s name might be restored to 
the Liturgy; and also that the House 
would exert its influence in advising his 
majesty to dismiss from his councils his 
present ministers ; men who, for the last 
twenty years, had declined practising that 
economy which was recommended from 
time to time by the Crown. He felt 
himself bound to support this petition. 
He had for years been listening to the 
tales and slanders which had been circu- 
lated against her majesty, and what was 
the result? They had heard the evidence 
brought forward against her majesty— 
evidence upon which, as ajuryman, he, 
upon his oath, would have acquitted her. 
He pledged himself, that. he, for one, 
would use every effort in his power to 
restore to her majesty those rights and 
privileges which belonged to her as 
Queen Consort. He hoped ministers 
would retrace their steps, and render to 
her majesty that justice to which she was 
entitled. This was the only means by 
which the peace of the country could be 
restored, 

- Mr. Sykes presented a similar petition 
from the inhabitants of Kingston-upon- 
Hall. The hon. member said, he would 
not, after what had been already said, 
offer a single observation upon this peti- 
tion, were it not that those persons. who 
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signed such petitions were branded with 
the charge. of radicalism. If this was 
radicalism, then the greatest portion of 
the country were radicals. ‘His majesty’s . 
ministers had, from the moment they 
advised the omission of the queen’s name 
in the Liturgy, systematically attacked 
and insulted her majesty. They had 
caused an irritation of the public mind, 
which would exist until her majesty 
was restored to those rights and privi- 
leges which belonged to her exalted sta- 
tion in the country. 

Mr. Lambton said, he held in his hands 
a petition from the inhabitants of Stock- 
ton, in the county of Durham, most nu- 
merously and respectably signed, depre- 
cating the late odious and uncalled for 
proceedings against her majesty, and 
praying the interference of that House to 
save her restored to all her just and con- 
stitutional rights. In availing himself 
of this opportunity for submitting a few 
observations on the subject, he must re- 
mark, in the first place, that it would be 
more to the honour of the House, and 
would tend more to sustain its character 
and dignity, if they were to pay a greater 
degree of attention to the sentiments and 
prayers of the people. The present was 
atime when the House was labouring 
under the just reproach of byt ill repre- 
senting the sense of the country. He 
could not easily understand, therefore, 
with what propriety it could be made 
matter of charge against any individual 
member, that he had given expression 
to the feelings and opinions of his con- 
stituents. The petitioners in this instance 
complained, after professions of their own 
loyalty and attachment to the constitu- 
tion, of a class of persons calling them-~- 
selves exclusive loyalists. (No, no; 
from a member on the ministerial side of 
the House.) If the hon. member: who 
thus interrupted him could show that 
he was stating what was not the fact, he 
should be ready to confess his error; but 
if he was accurately describing the con- 
tents of this petition, he was not to be 
deterred by such cries from the open 
and fearless discharge of his duty. He 
should, therefore, now repeat, that the 
petitioners complained of a class of per- 
sons arrogating to themselves the merit 
of exclusive loyalty, and accusing their 
fellow-countrymen of hostility to the 
throne, on no other ground than their 
hostility to his majesty’s ministers. 
Amongst the many amusing exhibitions 
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which characterised the discussion of last 
night, there was not one more singular 
than the-effort of the noble lord opposite 
to persuade himself and the House that 
he and his colleagues possesed the con- 


fidence of the people. To the noble 


lord’s assertion he would, without fear 
of contradiction, reply, that not only 
mine-tenths, but nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of the United Kingdom were 
in avowed and open hostility, not to the 


-sovereign, but to his ministers. The lion 


of England, it had been said, was roused ; 
but it was rather out of character that the 


-den of the British lion should be found 


in rotten boroughs, in Scottish counties 
and close councils. He sincerely trusted 


‘that the House would at length feel the 


necessity of attending to the petitions of 


the people. The refusal might possibly 


lead to consequences which all of them 
might rue. The petition which he held 
in his hand deprecated the unparalleled 


“persecution to which her majesty had 


been exposed, and prayed for her res- 
toration to the Liturgy, from which she 
had been so unjustifiably excluded. In 
these opinions of the petitioners, he most 
cordially concurred. He should have 
the honour on a future occasion, to pre- 
sent a similar petition from the county 
of Durham. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was not 


‘aware of any disposition on the part of 


the House to treat the petitions of any 
class of his majesty’s subjects with in- 
difference or neglect ; but the hon. mem- 
ber had attributed to him a speech which 
it might have been “desirable that he 
should make, but which he. nevertheless 


-had not made. All that he recollected 


to have said on the subject was, . that 
he was not bound to answer any ques- 
tion when he considered that it might be 
inconvenient to the public service. 

Mr. Lambton denied that he had put 
into the noble lord’s mouth any sentiments 
which he had not uttered, cr that he had 
any intention of placing the noble lord 
in a wrong light before the country. His 
allusion, in the first instance, was to the 
noble lord’s answer that evening to the 
observations of his hon. friend the mem- 
ber for Essex. The expression relative 
to the British lion he did not ascribe to 


‘the noble lord ; he had met with it in a 


part of the Press which was very zealous 
and active in the service of his majesty’s 
ministers. 

Mr. Benett, of Wiltshire, said, he was 
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intrusted with a petition from the free- 
holders of the county of Wilts, agreed to 
at a meeeting very numerously and res- 
pectably attended. He mentioned this 
on account of the circumstance of the 
petition being subscribed only by the 
high sheriff and 100 freeholders—a cir- 
cumstance which was owing entirely to 
the shortness of the interval between the 
time at which the meeting was held, and 
the assembling of parliament. Had this 
period been of longer duration, the peti- 
tion would have been signed, by many 
thousands. It prayed that the House 
would use its best endeavours to prevent 
the unfortunate, unconstitutional, and 
uncalled-for proceedings against the 
Queen from being revived ; and, by pro- 
curing the re-insertion of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, to putan end at 
once to all further agitation of the ques- 
tion. He had been desired to support 
the prayer of this petition, and he now 
supported it, notin obedience to the order 
of his constituents—an obedience to 
which he did not think himself bound— 
but from inclination, and because his own 
opinion fully coincided with theirs. It 
had, indeed, his most cordial support, 
He did not know what might be the 
intentions of his majesty’s ministers as to 
any ulterior proceedings on this subject; 
but after the abrupt and ungracious 
manner in which parliament had pro- 
rogued at the close of the last session, 
leaving the Queen in a predicament such 
as no cr minal was ever placed in—that 
is, after accusation, and trial, to be left 
in a state neither of acquittal or convic- 
tion for six weeks, but in a state almost 
as anomalous as the trial itself—from 
all this, it was not unnatural to infer, 
that some renewal of the odious measure 
was still in contemplation. Whether the 
proceeding was to be brought forward 
in a direct shape, or was only to affect 
the necessary arrangements for the Queen’s 
establishment, he was at present ignorant. 
Whatever difference of opinion might 
prevail with regard to what had been 
proved against the Queen, he for one 
denied that any offence had been. proved, 
and maintained that upon every principle 
of justice, as well as in the eye of the 
law, she was fully acquitted; but,. how- 
ever men might differ as to that point, 
all were agreed, that it was high time 


to put a stop to proceedings which had 


agitated the public mind in an unheard 
of manner, and to take the state of the 
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country into serious consideration, with 
a view of relieving the distresses of a 
loyal and suffering people. He believed 
this was the unanimous opinion of the 
county of Wilts ; and a more loyal county 
there was not in the realm of England. 
He therefore entreated his majesty’s minis- 
ters, if they had any respect for public 
opinion—if they had any feeling for the 
distresses of the people—if they had any 
regard for themselves and fur their own 
character, to bring at once this question 
toa_close, and to heal the differences 
which it had so unhappily created. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he had a peti- 
tion to present from the borough of Great 
Grimsby, in the county of Lincoln. 
What had fallen the night before from 
the noble lord had led, certainly, to an 
inference in his mind, that it was not the 


intention of his majesty’s government to. 


take any further steps against the Queen. 
He understood the noble lord to say, that 
but one proposition would be submitted 
relative to the Queen, and that this would 
be on the subject of the income to be pro- 
vided for her. All he should say, there- 
fore, at present, on this point was, that 
his majesty’s ministers would have better 
consulted their duty, if, instead of ab- 
ruptly dismissing parliament, they had, 
by proposing an immediate provision, 
and candidly disclaiming any intention to 
renew the prosecution, rendered the 
numerous meetings which had _ since 
taken place, and the petitions which 
were now pouring in upon them, unne- 
cessary. This remark, however, he made 
on the presumption that no further pro- 
ceedings were meditated; but it was a 
presumption in which he was strongly for- 
tified by the expression of the noble 
lord. With respect to the restoration of 
her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, he 
must observe, that the principle on which 
he always understood it to have been 
originally excluded, was the existence 
of charges, an inquiry into which might 
afterwards render it necessary to remove 
it. His majesty’s ministers were now re- 
duced to the alternative of allowing that 
the charges had not been proved, or 
maintaining that the defence had failed. 
They had not maintained the latter pro- 
position; and he could not, therefore, 
conceive what fair objection could be now 
urged to the insertion of her majesty’s 
name. He should now present the peti- 
tion, which prayed, that a royal residence 
might be assigned to the Queen, and 
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that she should be put in possession of ail 
the dignities and privileges of her exalt- 
ed station. 

Mr. Hume presented petitions from 
Perth, Aberdeen, Annan, and Banff, pray- 
ing for the restoration of her majesty’s 
name tothe Liturgy, and that a suitable 
income and residence might be afforded 
her. Hebad no hesitation in stating, that 
if Scotland had been adequately and fairly 
represented—if it had the benefit of that 
reform in the state of the representation, 
the necessity of which was felt by the 
whole empire, and which he fondly 
anticipated, there would not have been a 
single petition from that class now called 
the exclusive loyalists of the country. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he held in his hand 
a petition signed by 400 persons, inhabi- 
tants of Devizes, It complained of the 
exclusion of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy, the corrupt offer which had been 
made to her to induce her to remain 
abroad, the refusal of every advantage 
to enable her to make a full defence, and 
the production of a mass of false evidence 
against her. {It prayed that the House 
would adopt measures for restoring her 
to the full and and unqualified enjoyment 
of all her rights and privileges, as the only 
means of averting consequences detri- 
mental to the best interests, and danger- 
ous to the tranquillity of the country. 

Mr. Robert Gordon observed, that he 
had anticipated that which had now taken 
place. The hon. member did indeed pre- 
sent the petition of 400 of the inhabitants 
of Devizes, but he had not thought pro- 
per to say one word in support of it. 
Although the hon. member and his hon. 
colleague (Mr. Pearce) were members for 
the town of Devizes, and therefore had 
no objection to present this petition ; yet, 
in point of fact, those who subscribed it 
had no right to look for any support 
from either of them. In common parl- 
ance, the two hon. gentlemen, for whom 
he personally entertained great respect, 
were called members for Devizes; but in 
reality were the representatives only of 
some twenty or thirty aldermen in that 
borough. This was a very happy illus- 
tration of what had, the night before, 
fallen from the noble lord (Castlereagh,) 
as to his hopes of enjoying the confidence 
of the House and of the country. The 
confidence of the House, indeed, the noble 
lord was pretty sure of possessing, just 
as he was sure of possessing the confidence 
of the aldermen at Devizes: but was he 
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as secure of the confidence of the people 
of that town, four hundred of whom had 
signed the petition? They stated, that they 
viewed the proceedings of his majesty’s 
ministers with abhorrence and execration ; 
and would the noble lord, therefore, 
boast that he enjoyed any portion of their 
confidence. A more complete illustra- 
tion of the noble lord’s pepulanty, and 
of the general confidence which was 
placed in his measures, could not possi- 
bly have occured, For his own part, 
in giving his support to this petition, 
he might regard himself as much more 
the representative of Devizes than the 
hon. member, as many of its inhabitants 
were freeholders in that part of Wiltshire 
with which he was connected. He should 
only add, that he concurred most cordially 
in all the sentiments contained in the 
petition. 

Mr. Pearse said, that, as one of the 
members for the town of Devizes, he 
had communicated with some of the peti- 
tioners; and when they had desired him 
to support the prayer of their petition, 
he had told them frankly, that he had 
an opinion as well as themselves upon 
the subject of it, and that he could not 
give it his support. The 400 persons 
whom the hon, gentleman had described 
as of so much consequence at Devizes as 
fairly to express the general sense enter- 
tained there, were not persons of weight 
or consequence, but had been selected 
with great pains, and without reference 
to their qualifications, An address, con- 
taining very different sentiments, had 
been agreed to by those who possessed 
the intelligence and respectability of the 
tewn. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that as 
an ort A cf the great variety of opi- 
nion which existed on this painful subject, 
they were told, that the view taken by 
the 400 petitioners differed from that of 
the mayor, and a few, he believed twelve, 
aldermen. This was undoubtedly a ve 
fair specimen of the manner in whic 
the people were represented, and their 
sentiments expressed in that House. He 
trusted, however, that the country was 
to be at length tranquillized ; and that, 
by a compliance with the prayer of so 
Many petitions, parliament would find 
leisure’ to apply its attention to more im- 
portant subjects. He was gratified to 
hear from the noble lord an explanation 
of what was before somewhat ambiguous, 
and that ministers no longer contemplated 
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any further hostile proceedings against 
the Queen, This would undoubtedly 
prove consolatory to the public; and in- 
deed it seemed to him that, the bill having 
failed, there was no longer any justifiable 
ground for withhelding any of the privi- 
leges which were usually annexed to her 
majesty’s exalted station. It was but a 
corollary from that failure, that she 
should be placed in the same situation as 
she would have occupied, had no charges 
been preferred, and especially as the bill 
had so utterly failed—as it had never 
passed one House, but had been aban- 
doned, as if they were ashamed of it, by 
its own authors. It was but consonant 
with those principles of justice whiel: so 
happily characterised the people of this 
country, that after the prosecution had 
broken down—after the prosecutors them- 
selves had in shame retreated from their 
odious proceeding—no aspersion should 
be thrown or indignity remain attached 
to the character of the Queen. Those 
very persons who arrogated to themselves 
the designation of exclusively loyal, if 
they had sense or policy, must feel the 
necessity of such a course. It was due 
to the di “A and character of the mo- 
narchy. Nothing could be more deroga- 
tory to either, than to adopt a line of 
proceeding which, though incompetent 
to effect a conviction, uncandidly refused 
to acquit. The noble lord himself, he 
should imagine, must regret that the 
investigation had ever been entered on, 
and that he had not adopted the advice 
tendered to him by that House. The 
treatment which the Queen had received 
had roused the indignation of every honest 
mind, and had excited a feeling of dis- 
gust which similar conduct would always 
produce in this country. She had been 
treated as one neither convicted nor ac- 
quitted, but on whom it was wished to 
affix a stigma. Nothing now would 
satisfy the public, but that she should 
enjoy all the rights of Queen Consort. 
Lord: Castlereagh did not rise to make 
any general observations on what had 
fallen from the hon, baronet; but 
lest it might be supposed, from the tone 
and temper assumed by the hon. baronet, 
that his majesty’s government had altered 
or abandoned some intention which they 
might have entertained in the period in- 
tervening between the commencement 
of the proceedings and the giving up of 
the bill, he could assure the hon. baronet, 
that no such-alteration had taken place. 
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The bill was withdrawn without any idea 
of substituting any other proceeding in 
its place, and mimisters continued in the 
same position of determination. 

Mr. Estcourt observed, in answer to 
what had fallen from the hon. baronet, 
that he was elected, not by 12, but by 
36 persons (a laugh.) Undoubtedly, he 
was elected to represent the borough of 
Devizes, by that number of individuals; 
but his apprehesision was, that when he 
was sent to the House of Commons, he 
was one of the representatives of the 
whole vation, and was called on to take 
care, not merely of the interests of his 
constituents but of the empire at large. 
A more loyal, independent, ot respectable 
body of men did uot exist, than the cor- 
portation of Devizes; and the hon, baronet 
was mistaken if he supposed that any 
kind of improper inducement was held 
out to the members of that corporation 
to influence them to pursue a course con- 
trary to their honest conviction, when the 
election of members to serve them in par- 
liament took place, It was not true that 
the corporation of Devizes was biassed 
by any unworthy feeling; and it was 
' equally untrue, that the members for 
that borough, when they came into the 
House of Commons, were influenced by 
any feeling but an honest desire to pro- 
mote the good of the empire at large. 

_Sir F. Burdett begged pardon for set- 
ting the hon, gentleman right upon one 
point. He had not said asyllable that in the 
slightest degree reflected either on him 
or his constituents. With respect to the 
question he had put to the noble lord, he 
did not consider the answer that had been 
given to it as satisfactory. From what 
the noble lord said, -it appeared that mi- 
misters now continued in the * position 
of determination” which they had formed 
previously to the commencement of those 
proceedings. But he conceived it to be 
very important for the House and the 
country to know, and to know distinctly, 
whether they were to consider that no far- 
ther criminatory proceedings would be 
resorted to against the queen. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when the hon. 
baronet had before put this question, he 
expressed himself as if the government 
were now occupied in considering some 
proceeding which they had not contem- 
plated previously to the withdrawing of 
the bill. In answer, he had distinetly 
stated to the House, that the moment the 
bill was withdrawn, government ceased 
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to ehtettain the idea of any farther hostile 
proceeding.. It did not, however, follow, 
that her majesty’s name should be restor~ 
ed to the Liturgy. i 

Mr. Brougham said, the noble lord had 
informed the House, that all proceed< 
ings against her majesty had ceased, and 
that it was not the intention of his majes- 
ty’s government to institute any further 
proceedings in the way of trial. Was he 
to understand, not only that no further 
trial would be instituted, but that nothing 
in the nature of punishment would be 
continued, as if the trial had proceeded 
and terminated in a conviction ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that punishment 
was not to be presumed or supposed, be- 
cause his majesty was not advised by his 
mivisters to alter that arrangement whieh 
his majesty, in council, had thought fitting 
to have carried into effect before the pro- 
ceeding was instituted. 

Lord John Russell begged tocall to the 
recollection of the noble lord the grounds 
on which, during the last session, the ex- 
clusion of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy was defended by ministers. Would 
they, it was asked, place in the Liturgy 
the name of a person over whom heavy 
charges were pending, and which name, in 
the event of guilt being established, th 
would be bound to. erase? If then, snl 
exclusion was coutinued, he was forced 
to conclude that ministers took it for 
granted, that those heavy charges had 
been substantiated against her majesty. 

Dr. Lushingion rose to present a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Iichester, in 
which the petitioners expressed their de-~ 
testation of the measures that had been 
adopted towards her majesty, and prayed 
that a provision suitable to her rank might 
be afforded her, and that she should be res- 
tored to her just rights and immunities, 
He was in the recollection of the House, and 
they would be able to judge of the cor- 
rectness of the statement he was about to 
make. The noble lord, in answer toa 
question put to him by a right hon. friend 
of his, relative to the adjourmments that 
took place durimg the last session, had 
said, that the consideration of the ques- 
tion would be postponed to a future day, 
in order to see whether the proceedings 
would arrive at such a conclusion, in the 
House of Lords, as to occasion the mea- 
sure then in progress to be brought down 
to this House; and that, if it took a dif- 
ferent turn, parliament would meet to 
makea proyision for her majesty, (Lord 
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Castlereagh expressed his dissent.) The 
noble lord shook his head, but still he 
believed that his statement was correct. 
He was sorry that they were not at once 
called on to make a provision for her 
majesty. He lamented, for the sake of 
the country, that from the course minis- 
ters were pursuing, all those questions 
which had already created so much un- 
pleasant feeling, were likely to be farther 
discussed; and, in consequence, that 
disgust which had already been excited, 
and that spirit which ought if possible, to 
be’ softened down, would be extended 
and encouraged. The petitioners ex- 
pressed their wish that her majesty’s name 
should be immediately restored to the 
Liturgy, and that the House would insti- 
tute an inquiry into the origin of the 
Milan commission, and bring to punish- 
ment al} those who had been instrumental 
in the persecution of her majesty. Would 
to God he could entertain any rational 
hope that the House would acquiesce in 
the prayer of the petition! But he 
could not expect that, so long as he saw 
the sentiments of the people opposed to 
the majority of their representatives, It 
would be well if they attended to the pe- 
titions of the people before the day came 
—and it might come much sooner than 
many persons imagined—when a reform 
would be hastily resorted to, instead of 
being the result of calm deliberation. 
Lord Castlereagh observed, that if the 
learned gentleman meant to say, that he 
had intimated, that, in the event of the 
bill not passing the other House of Par- 
liament, the House of Commons should 
meet for the purpose of granting a pro- 
vision to her majesty, he must declare that 
he never said the House should so meet ; 
and that he could not have said so, be- 
cause he never had any such impression on 
hismind. He thought thelearned gentle- 
man must. recollect what passed on that 
occasion; and if he did, he would find 
that it did not bear him out. in his state- 
ment. He had said, that if the bill came 
down from the other House, he would 
then enforce the call; but if it did not, 
he considered that step unnecessary. Now 
it was evident they could not have pro- 
ceeded to consider of a provision for the 
Queen, without entering into all the 
collateral topics that were connected with 
the subject; and that could never have 
been done without an enforcement of the 


-call, The observation of a noble lord on 


that occasion was, that there would be, 
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in the event of the failure of the bill, two 
subjects for consideration ; one, the pro- 
vision to be made for the Queen, and the 
other the conduct of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. He (Lord C.) however, stated 
(and such was the understanding of the 
House) that if the bill did not come down, 
the House would not meet to consider of 
the provision necessary for her majesty, or 
to investigate the conduct of ministers ; 
and he added, that under these circum- 
stances, parliament would be called on 
at the usual period to decide on a pro- 
vision for her majesty. 

Lord Folkestone said, he did not see 
the force of the reasons which the noble 
lord had adduced, with respect to what 
his learned friend had stated to have oc- 
curred on a former occasion. The noble 
lord might assert that he had no intention 
of stating the proposition that the House 
was to meet in order to provide for her 
majesty, and yet he might, unawares, 
have thrown out suchastatement, When 
it was so strongly stated, as matter of recol- 
lection, that the words were used, it was 
more fair to suppose that something of 
the kind was said, than that no expres- 
sion of that description occurred. The 
noble lord declared his statement to have 
been, that if the bill did not come down, 
the call of the House was not to be enfor- 
ced ; but if it did, that then the call would 
be enforced ; and he argued that it would 
be impossible to discuss the subject of 
the intended provision, and the other 
topics connected with it, unless there was 
a call of the House. But it was very sin- 
gular that they were now rapidly proceed- 
ing towards the consideration of the 
necessary provision for her amen and 
yet no call of the House had taken place. 
There was, it was true, a very full attend- 
ance of members, and doubtless many 
good reasons could be assigned for it. 
Notwithstanding what the noble lord bad 
said, he would state most positively, that 
the impression on his mind was precisely 
the same as that which his learned friend 
appeared to have imbibed. The noble 
lord had said, that if the bill went on, 
there should be a call of the House; but 
if the bill did not proceed, it was consent- 
ed to, by all parties, that the call should 
not take place for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures respecting the provision 
for her majesty. Now, he (lord F.) com- 
plained, that the call was not enforeed 
for the purpose of considering those other 
matters to which the noble lord had re- 
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ferred.—He now begged leave to notice an 
observation which had fallen. from. the 
noble lord in the early part of the evening, 
when, in a. manner that appeared most 
extraordinary, the noble lord had refused 
to answer a question put to him by the 

on. member for Essex, relative to an 
inquiry into the origin of the Milan com- 
mission.. The noble lord had said, ‘* Oh, 
bring your question forward in the shape 
of a motion, and see how I’ll treat it.” 
But, nobody in that. House knew better 
than the noble lord, the difference between 
a question brought forward by gentlemen 
on the other aide of. the House, and one 


introduced by those who were seated near’ 


his honourable friend. His, honourable 
friend urged the necessity of an inquiry, 
with reasons which appeared to him to be 
extremely forcible ; but, at the same time, 
he treated the application as a matter of 
courtesy. For his own part, he conceived 


‘that an inquiry ought to be instituted, on. 


the very proposition laid down by the 
noble lord, who had said, that, if the bill 
failed, and if it were snpposed that a con- 
spiracy had been formed against the 
Queen, he would be the first and the most 
zealous in endeavouring to detect its au- 
thors. But he now met those who called 


for inquiry, with various observations on 


‘their inconsistency; as if it were incon- 
_ sistent in those who attempted, in the 

first instance,. to stop proceedings of 
which they disapproved—to go on with in- 
quiries when those proceedings had ceased, 
tending to discover their origin. There 
was no. inconsistency in it. He and his 
friends condemned the whole proceeding 
as bad. They considered it cruel and un- 
just. It was, he might say, .an attack on 
hereditary monarchy—an attack on those 
principles on which hereditary monarchy 
was. founded; and he was sorry that the 
different adjournments prevented such 
,measures from being taken as would have 
put a stop to it muchsooner, Every day 
that he considered this measure, he saw 
more and more the necessity that existed 
of putting an end to it at an earlier pe- 
riod. But the noble lord would not put 
‘a stop to it; and when he.had poured 
forth a mass of filth and obscenity from 
the green bag, he turned round, and told 
those who had all along deprecated the 
measure, that they had no right to call 
for inquiry. When almost every man in 
‘the country felt that foul practices had 
_qeen adopted to injure the Queen, was it 
_not incumbent on ministers, for their own 
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be restored to the Liturgy. f 
was from the inhabitants of Axminster ; 
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honour—was it not incumbent on the 
noble lord, out.of regard for his own cha- 
racter as a promoter and supporter of those - 
offensive measures—measures which had 
broken down under him and utterly failed 
—to institute an immediate inquiry ? 
He should have thought, that the noble 
lord would have found it perfectly con- 
sistent with his honour and character to 
inquire into the origin of those measures ; 
but certain he was, that there was no incon- 
sistency in the conduct of those who had, 
from. the beginning, opposed those pro- 
ceedings, in now demanding that they 
should be probed to the bottom. . 

Dr, Lushington felt a strong conviction 
of his own correctness. He might be mis- 
taken; but he hoped when the noble 
lord next made any statement on a subject 
of so important a. nature, both to his 
majesty’s government and the country, he 
would express himself in plain and intel- 
ligible language. This would be ex- 


tremely convenient to honourable mem- 


bers, many of whom had come out of 
the. country, entertaining precisely the 
same opinion that he did. 

Sir 7. Acland presented two petitions, 
condemning the conduct of ministers in 
the proceedings agajnst the Queen, and 
praying, that her name might forthwith 
One of them 


the other from the inhabitants of Colyton. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate rose, to present 
a similar petition from the inhabitants of 
the borough of Sudbury. He observed, 
that it prayed, that her majesty might be 
restored to the enjoyment of all her law- 


‘ful rights and privileges; and, what was 


not common in these days, the language 
in which it was couched was not only 
respectful to both Houses of parliament, 
but also to the sovereign.’ He wished to 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the subject_of the petition, 

which his constituents had called upon — 
him to support. This was a time when 
every man who valued the constitution 


should speak out. No man could deplore 


more than he did, the introduction. of the 
bill of Pains and Penalties; and he de- 
plored. it because he firmly believed that 
it. was not justified by any state necessity, 
nor could tend toe any good purpose. . He 
could not but congratulate the House and 
the country on the declaration of the noble 
lord opposite, that there would be no fur- 
ther proceedings instituted against her 
majesty, was one of those who.de- 
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Pp'ored the original omission of the Queen's 
name in the Liturgy, because he foresaw 
that it would be productive of many evils ; 
and because it gave the best oppor- 
tunity to those who cared nothing for 
the Liturgy, to revile the sovereign, and 
to abuse and embarrass the govern- 
ment of the country [hear, hear! from 
the ministerial benches], But it was 
one thing to regret the original omission, 
and another to vote for an address to the 
sovereign, to request the insertion of her 


_ majesty’s name in the Liturgy. This sub- 


ject was not to be decided by the Queen’s 
guilt or innocence alone as to the charges 
preferred against her. There was another 
very important consideration ; the line of 
political conduct which her majesty had 
chosen to pursue since her return to this 
country, and which was not more unbe- 
coming her dignity, than it was at variance 
‘with the counsels of her sound and legiti- 
mate advisers. This line of conduct she 


chad persevered in during the last four 


months; yet, on her first coming to this 
country, and when the proceedings against 
her had just commenced, she declared, 
that she would not mix her cause—the 
vindication of her character and honour ; 
yes, she said she would not mix up that 
cause with the views of any political 
party whatever. Unfortunately, her ma- 
jesty did not persist in that determina- 
tion many days; she soon put her name 


to a letter addressed to her sovereign and 


husband; yes, to her husband ; and he 
‘spoke as he was sure every man would 


speak, who felt for the character of his 


country ; this letter contained sentiments, 
which, addressed to a private gentleman, 
would have been considered disrespectful 
in the extreme; but, when applied to 
the sovereign, became little less than 
what, in any other person, must have 
‘been visited with the punishment of the 
law. This letter was followed by a lon 
series of attacks on the authority of bot 
Houses of parliament; aud they were 
gravely told, if the bil! passed both 
louses, and became a law, it would be a 
matter of doubt how far the people would 
be bound to obey it. Incitements were 
also held out to the military, who were 
paid by that House, to interfere with the 
administration of justice. If the indivi- 
duajs who signed these petitions forgot 


these things, he, for one, was not pre- 
. e's to forget them. He could not sit 
an silence, at such a moment, when the 


- Cbnstitution was in danger ; and it became 


‘should the 
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the House of Commons to reflect seriously 
before they paid honour and respect to an 
individual, however illustrious, and“how- 
ever unfortunate, who had béen a party 
to those proceedings. He was willing to 
make great allowance for her majesty. 
It might have been supposed, that the 
foreign education of the Queen, and her 
imperfect knowledge of the langua 

might have led her to have allowed senti- 
ments to go abroad of a dangerous nature, 
without knowing the full extent of them ; 
or that her feelings might on some occa- 
sions have made her intention appear 
worse than it really was. For those things 
he would be willing to make all due 
allowance, and if the mischief of which 
he complained had happened only once 
or twice, he should not have taken notice 
of it. But when it was not once or twice, 
but repeatedly, that those insults were 
offered to the state and to the sovereign, 
when they were renewed at every oppor- 


‘tunity, and were to be met perpetually 


in every newspaper which ccntained her 
answers to addresses; and that after re- 
peated remonstrances from her best ad- 
visers, he could not but think that some- 
thing serious was intended by the persons 
by whom she was surrounded. But, if 
nothing further was intended, and nothing, 
he knew, was more contrary to the advice 
which she received from her legal advisers, 
whose good sense, judgment, and real 
patriotism, made them aware of the evil 
that her cause must sustain from such 
proceedings, while the triumphant exer- 
tions of their talent bore it up even 
against those disadvantages, yet he must 


repeat, if nothing further was intended, 


parliament ought still to consider, ‘that 
carry up an address to the 
throne in favour of a person who had so 
conducted herself, it would appear as if 
they acted upon a recognition of the pro- 
priety of such conduct. These were his 
unbiassed sentiments. He had never 
courted ministers on the one side, nor 
popular opinion on the other ; and how- 
ever they might be received, he never 


would be afraid to speak his sentiments. 


He hoped the moment would soon arrive 
when the memory of all those unhappy 
proceedings would be buried in complete 
oblivion. Me trusted that the time would 
soon come when this question would alto- 
gether disappear, and the permanent and | 
great interests of the country would oc- 
cupy the attention of parliament, that 
we might be no longer the ridicule of 
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foreign nations. We had already suffered 
from this question in many respects, and 
he trusted it would not long continue to 
interrupt the proper business of the legis- 
lature and distract the community. 

Mr. Hume said, he was extremely 
sorry the hon. member had made a sort 
of general charge of treason—for he 
thoughtit was no less—against the Queen, 
for having uttered the sentiments con- 
tained in the letter to his majesty. H 
wished the hon, member h ptt en 
‘himself to a statement of specific facts, 
and particular circumstances. He held 
that letter in his hand, and he called on 
the hon. member to point out any one 
‘passage that could justify the assertion 
oy te advanced, much less that could 
warrant him in directing such an attack 
onan individual who was not, and who 
could not, be present to defend herself. 
The hon. member’s conduct, in this in- 
stance, was like that of ministers on all 
occasions. The proceeding he had adopt- 
ed was most ungenerous, most unmanly, 
most unfair ; and in the face of the House, 
he protested against it. Why should the 
hon, member pursue the plan of the 
noble lord opposite, and endeavour, by a 
side-wind, to do that which he could not 
effect in a direct manner? If he wished 
to censure her majesty, or any of her 
advisers, he would have an opportunity 
of doing it plainly and openly ; but the 
mode which he had been pleased to adopt 
was most unfair. He was as much dis« 
pees to support the authority of that 

ouse and the dignity of the throne as 
any man, but yet he would say, that no 
sentiment contained in the letter of the 
7th of August, to which the Queen had 
put her name, appeared to his feeling to 
_be at all improper [Hear, hear! from 
the ministerial benches]. Those who 
could lay their hands upon their hearts 
and applaud themselves for the conduct 
ey had observed towards a deserted 
_and defenceless woman, were of course 
extremely glad to receive any little assist- 
ance which gentlemen at either side of 
the House might be inclined to bestow on 
them. Therefore it was, that they so 
loudly cheered the hou. member who had 
just sat down; and the present cheers, 
‘though conveying a different meaning, 
formed a part of the same system. But 
let those who condemned the Queen place 
_themselyves in the situation in which she 
stood when that letter was written. Was 
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so dastardly, as to trample on an un- 
rotected, a defenceless woman? Sorry 
e was to say, the ministers had done so. 
They had endeavoured to trample her to 
the dust by the basest and most infamous 
means. He used the word * infamous” 
in its strongest meaning—he used it in 
the broadest sense the English language 
could possibly affix to it. e ara 
could now judge of the means to which 
her niajesty’s persecutors had had re- 
course, The proceedings in the House _ 
of Lords were in their hands; and all the 
country must perceive, what he, in his 
couscience believed, that, from the begin- 
ning to the end, the whole of the mea- 
sures adopted against her majesty were 
most base and infamous. What was the 
situation of ‘this illustrious but unfor- 
tunate woman ? To what situation was she 
tocome ? The worthy alderman admitted, 
that it was highly improper and highly 
wrong to strike the Queen’s name out of 
the Liturgy ; and yet, though he made 
this admission, he said he could not call 
for its restoration to the place from which 
it had been so unjustifiably withdrawn— 
thus adding injury to wrong and per- 
petuating injustice. The avowal of such 
adoctrine was most disgraceful. Let the 
noble lord opposite, who had cheered the 
worthy alderman, in the course of his 
observations, reflect, if ever reflection 
met him, when he laid down his head upon 
his pillow. [a laugh from the ministerial 
benches, and cries of ** Hear!” from the 
opposite side.] He could expect nothing 
else than that laugh from the gentlemen 
opposite—he could expect nothing else 
from those whose public and private senti- 
ments were devoted to the cause of minis- 
ters, and who sacrificed every thing at 
the shrine of power.—But he would call 
upoa the House to recollect the situation 
in which the Queen was placed on the eve 
of her return to this country: to under- 
stand and fairly appreciate her majesty’s 
conduct, it was necessary to refer back 
to the situation in which she had been 
placed by his majesty’s ministers. As 
Queen Consort upon the demise of the late 
king, she was entitled as such to the same 
respect on account of her rank as the king 
was by virtue of his. If royalty were to 
be supported, there could be no distinc- 
tion between the two. The law conferred 
particular rank on each, and by the 


same right, both the one and the other 
were eutitled to it. If his majesty were 


there a man in that House so mean, 


de facto King, why was not her majesty 
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to be considered de facto Queen Consort ? 
Was it not the duty of the king’s ministers 
to pay her the respect to which, from her 
situation, she was entitled; and to take 
care that she should suffer no improper 
indignity ? But what did they do? When 
her majesty was about to return to this 
country, she applied to lord Liverpool to 
provide a suitable residence for her; she 
also applied to lord Melville for a proper 
vessel to convey her across the Channel. 
The former returned no answer, and the 
latter transmitted a refusal—that is, a 
refusal to pay the Queen of England that 
respect in the mode of conveyance which 
was allotted to every petty German prince 
who visited this country. Was that jus- 
tifiable treatment? Was it becoming, 
or decent, or proper? England had 
been disgraced in the eyes of Europe by 
such a transaction. He repeated, that by 
it, England had been disgraced, through 
the misconduct of his majesty’s ministers. 
[Hear, hear.] The whole proceeding 
adopted towards her majesty carried with 
it ignominy, and unfortunately the coun- 
try must share a portion of it with its 
government, Was it not enough, that her 
majesty should have been refused a house? 
Was it not enough, that she should have 
been refused a ship to carrry her to the 
British shore? Was not all this neglect 
monstrous enough, without the omission 
of her name from the Liturgy ? Ministers 
ought to have felt the shame of compell- 
ing the queen to accept the assistance of 
an, honest and humble individual of the 
city of London. What was the Queen to 
do upon finding herself in this destitute 
and insulted situation, and with such 
charges preparing against her? She 
knew that the green bags were planned 
against her. She saw that she was about 
to be brought before a tribunal upon the 
construction of which he would call upon 
the hon. alderman to avow his opinion, 
Was it, he would ask him, a tribunal 


_ which met the sanction of the country ? 


Was it not, under all the circumstances 
of the case, contrary to the best principles 
of law ? Under such circumstances, was 
it not natural for her majesty to feel indig- 
nant? Was she then to be blamed by 
the hon. alderman for writing a letter to 


her lord and protector, whom she thought: 


she had reason to apprehend, at the time, 


* ‘was countenancing the machinations of 


ef 


her enemies? But, what did she sa 


in that letter of the 7th of August ? She 
protested against her persecutors being 
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among her jurors. Was that an unfair 
protest ? When, therefore, the complaint 
was just and the indignation natural, it 
was unmanly for the hon. alderman to 
complain of her majesty’s protest against 
a court so composed, and which he ad- 
mitted to have been improper. The hon: 
alderman admitted this, and yet blamed 
and deprecated the letter, without point- 
ing out a single passage which was not 
called for upon the occasion. The Queen 
wrote that letter when'she made the last 
effort to induce her sovereign to protect 
her. If that protection to which-she was 
entitled had been then afforded, that let- 
ter would have never met the public eye. 
See the situation in which the Queen 
would have been placed, had she not 
made a last effort to spare the acon. 
the pain of these calamitous proceedings ! 
She had already used every means in 
her power to prevent the sort of trial 
which she saw approaching, and the con- 
sequent mischiefs which that trial must 
entail upon the country. So far from 
incurring any blame for having made the 
attempt, he thought the act was credita- 
ble to her majesty ; and that opinion he 
entertained with the great bulk of the 
community; for there was not one in a 
hundred who was not of the same opi- 
nion. He held the Queen’s letter in his 
hand; and he again called upon the hon. 
alderman to point out ay passage it con- 
tained which justified his observation. 
Was it where the Queen said, “ I have 
always demanded a fair trial,” that he 
thought her incorrect? Was she not enti- 
tled to a fair trial? Was she not entitled 
to have that claim for justice granted by 
her sovereign and husband? He saw not 
one word in that letter which was not 
called for by: the occasion ; and he chal- 
lenged the hon. alderman to refute his 
assertion, by pointing out an objection- 
able passage. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate ‘claimed the 
indulgence of the House while he vindi- 
cated himself from the attack of the hon. 
gentleman. He was perfectly surprised 
at the manner in which his observations 


had been met. Any body who had heard 


them and had not heard his own obser- 
vations, would naturally have thought 
that he had defended the bill of Pains 
and Penalties, and justified the original | 
rejection of the Queen’s name from the 
Liturgy. Equally surprised was he to 
hear a charge of having made an unmanly 
attack upon an unfortunate and illus 
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trious woman. Whatever else he might 
have done, the term “¢ unmanly” could 
have no reference ‘to ‘him. He had not 
slunk into any hole or corner to deliver: 
his: sentiments—he had not shrunk from 
the public eye to utter them; but had 
openly, before the. country, and in his 
place in parliament, endeavoured to state 
his own opinions and justify them to 
that House and to his constituents. 
The hon. gentleman had asked, whe- 
ther ‘he approved of the mode of trial 
appointed for the Queen. To this he 
answered—No; and if the bill of Pains 
and Penalties had unfortunately come 
down to that House, there was no human 
being in or out of it who would have 
shown # more decided opposition to it 
through all its stages. But, objecting to 
it, as he did most decidedly to that bill, 
he was obliged to condemn also the lan- 
guage into which the Queen had been 
betrayed by her advisers. _The hon. gen- 
tleman had called upon him to predate 
the objectionable passages. Not having 
.that letter about him, he could not pre- 
duce it; but he would appeal to the 
-recollection of the House, whether such 
an expression as this ought to be tole- 
rated in an appeal to the sovereign :— 
-* Your court (and this speaking to the 
king) is a scene of low debauchery.” 
Was that fit language? But he did not 
complain: alone of the language used in 
that letter. It had been said by one of her 
‘majesty’s friends, when speaking of the 
bill :—** This bill darkens the perspec- 
tive in the future, lowering the prospect 
into civil war.” ‘There were similar ex- 
pressions, equally censurable, in many of 
the answers which her majesty had unfor- 
tunately been advised to transmit. He 


particularly alluded to the answers to the }- 


artisans, to Nottingham, to Cripplegate, 
&e. . The following were paragraphs from 
some among them; and it was for the 
hon. gentleman to say if he thought them 
proper or not :—** These are times when 
the:well-understood interest of armies can 
‘never be separated from the interests of 
the people.”’—* The slave of his appe- 
tite only cankers for his fatuity.””—The 
answer to the Cripplegate address ‘called 
the government of the country. an inso- 
lent domination.” —In her.majesty’s letter 
of the 7th of August (although, ‘not 
having the letter near him at the moment, 
he could only quote from recollection) 
there was a declaration that the: Queen 
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actual force, to any sentence, except one 
pronounced by a legal court of justice. 

The answer to the Cripplegate address 

contained the following paragraph :— 

“If such a bill should pass, it may 

perhaps hereafter be proposed to the 
people of England how far it may be 
obeyed.” In the answer to the artisans 
there was this expression—“ Owing to 
the hard-hearted conduct of your oppres- 
sors, you cannot earn by the sweat of your 
brow what will prevent your watering 
your pillow with your tears.” And then 
that ‘ hereafter their sufferings would only 
appear like a troubled dream.” Were 
such phrases, so applied, proper or be- 
coming ? But he need not dwell upon 
them or his justification, for he should 
rest that upon the concurring opinion of a 
noble earl (Grey,) distinguished for his 
eloquence and talents, whose speech he 
did not know whether it would be compe- 
tent for him, in point of order, to refer 
to. [Order.] Finding that it would be 
irregular to quote it, he should throw 
himself on the’ candour of the House for 
a fair and just interpretation of the sen- 
timents which had brought down upon 
him the attack of the hon. member. If 
the extracts which -he had quoted could 
be considered fair or proper, then he 
should confess he was in error in alluding 
to the improper advice under which he 
feared her majesty had acted. He meant 
merely to state his own opinions openly 
and fairly ; and certainly the last thing he 
contemplated was, to take any advantage 
of the situation of an unfortunate and 
illustrious lady, which he lamented as 
much as any man, though he could not 
see how parliament could remedy the 
evil in the manner pointed out. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he felt extreme re- 
luctance in coming forward on this occa- 
sion. He cordially agreed in the wish 
expressed by an hon. member early in the 
evening, that something might be done 
which would bury in oblivion this unfor- 
+tunate question. The hon. alderman ap- 
_peared to concur in this wish ; but he was 
sorry to find that the expression of his 
sentiments was rather at variance with the 
promotion ofthat salutary conclusion 
which was on so many accounts desirable. 
The hon. alderman had read to the House 
‘several objectionable passages which her 
majesty had been so ill advised as to in- 
‘sert:in her answers to addresses. It was, 


the feared, but too true that much objec- 


_ ‘would not submit, except compelled by. 


-tionable matter would -be found on both — 
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any power to restrain their circulation, 
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sides. This was remarkable throughout 
the whole of the late unfortunate proceed- 
ing. Evidence bad been published, and 
comments made upon it, from day to day, 
which were calculated to impair the dig- 
nity of any court of justice, and to violate 
that respect which was due to the highest 
tribunal in the land. This objectionable 
condact was not, however, confined to 
one side of the question; it pervaded beth, 
and was alike censurable, He had seensen- 
timents put into her majesty’s mouth, by 
her irresponsible, not her legal advisers, 
which he deplored as much as any man, 
and which he attributed to improper ad- 
vice acting upon highly irritated feelings. 
1f the House of Lords witnessed these 
proceedings from day to day, and could 
apply no remedy to them; if the highest 
court of judicature in the kingdom, with 
the Attorney-General, were doomed to 
witness these libels, without exercising 


how could that House in future prevent 
them? Ifasystem of irritation were un- 
happily continued—if the Queen were to 
be suffered to continue in her present si- 
tuation, where was the force or the energy 
to suppress that which hitherto had been 
openly promulgated ? It was for the pur- 
pose of stopping the continuance of an 
agitation which he deplored, that he ex- 
pressed an ardent hope that all proceed- 
ings against the Queen, whether in the na- 
ture of acts, or in the nature of omission, 
should be finally set at rest. The noble 
lord opposite seemed disposed to take no 
step for restoring the Queen’s name to the 
Liturgy, and the hon. alderman appeared 
to concur in the opinion. The noble lord, 
however, deprecated the assumption, that 
the omission of the Queen’s name in the 
Liturgy should be considered as a punish- 
ment. On the contrary, he denied it was 
a punishment, but that it had been done 
in the ordinary course of an arrangement 
in council. Now the error, he thought, 
was in the assumption, that the omission 
was not a punishment. It could be cou- 
sidered in no other light than as a punish- 
ment, inflicted for a crime which was not 
proved, and for a prosecution which was 
abandoned. It was either that or a gra- 
tuitous personal degradation ;—one or 
the other it must be. Was it thought 
that ministers could satisfy the public 
mind by such a course? Pecuniary ar- 
rangements the Queen was to have ; but 
were they calculated to promote a tran- 


quil end ? Ministers had already tried pe- 
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cuniary measures; but, instead of being 
an anodyne, they rather acted as a stimu- 
lus. They had had.no tendency to tran- 
quillize the minds either of her majesty or 
the public. The attempt having failed, a 
different effort should be made to set the 
matter at rest forever. The Queen’s name 
had unfortunately been omitted in the 
Liturgy. She was placed, then, in the 
situation of a person deemed guilty, not- 
withstanding the accusation had been 
abandoned. Her majesty’s name was 
thus placed in a situation of painful suspi- 
cion to every religious person in the com- 
munity, on that day when all party feel- 
ing should be laid aside, in the common 
supplication of the God they all adored. 
So that it was impossible but the omission 
of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy must 
Operate as a degradation. Those who 
thought her majesty guilty, had, in this 
manner, an opportunity of gratifying their 
feelings; although the result of the trial 
did not justify that sentiment ; while those 
who thought the Queen innocent, and 
those who thought her not proved guilty, 
had a right to complain of the degrada- 
tion inflicted. This being the consequence 
arising out of her majesty’s present posi- 
tion, in what situation was she placed ? 
Her circumstances were to be enriched, 
but her character was to remain dispara- 
ged; and with a disparaged character she 
might hold a court! Ministers were to 
give her wealth, which to a certain ex- 
tent was power and command, but witha 
depreciated character it was to be used 
indifferently. How could her majesty, 
placed in this situatien, summon about her 
those constitutional advisers of rank and 
character who would dignify the establish- 
ment of a Queen? Was not this course 
calculated to consign her majesty into the 
hands of evil advisers, who would care lit- 
tle for her rank and character, and only 
care about producing all that mischief 
which ministers themselves seemed to re- 
probate. Jf the Queen were put into a 
situation of innocence—and she was en- 
titled to be called innoeent since no charge 
had been proved against her—she would 
then be entitled to hold her proper station 
in society ; to summon about her person 
those who, having high station and charac- 
ter themselves, would only advise her for 
her good, and assist in rendering her the 
ornament of her rank, That was the fair 
and just course which ministers ought to 
pursue, instead of throwing the Queen 
into the hands of irresponsible advisers, who 
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would rake together, as was done in the 
answers to the addresses, all the nonsense 
of the French Revolution, calculated to 
inflame rather than heal popular discon- 
tent. He earnestly hoped ministers would 
not takethis course, butthat by placing her 
majesty in the possession of an untouched 
character, they would Re her the advan- 
tage of the counsels of her legal advisers, 
and prevent those irritable consequences 
which a different policy must necessarily 
engender, The country would never be 
satisfied until this healing policy was 
adopted. It would not endure, that the 
attention of parliament should be for 
months drawn away from the considera- 
tion of the pressing difficulties of the dif- 
ferent classes of the community ; they 
would not endure, that parliament should, 
week after week, be wholly occupied in 
debating points of trifling punctilio with 
ministers, when the mighty interests of the 
country ought to have their undivided 
consideration. The agricultural interests 
of the country were left untouched ; al- 
though he knew part of the evil might be 
remedied, for it was produced by the laws. 
He had hitherto in general supported mi- 
nisters—he had supported them through- 
out the war, which by their wisdom, forti- 
tude, and perseverance, they had brought 
to so triumphant a conclusion. For their 
political conduct, at the period to which he 
alluded, their names would stand high in 
history; but he doubted whether they 
understood the arts of peace as well as 
those of war. He concluded by earnestly 
calling upon them to restore her majesty’s 
name to the Liturgy, in fact to recede in 


toto from the course they had hitherto 


pursued towards the Queen; and, by so 
doing, put an end to a controversy so 
useless in itself, and so fatal to the best 
interests of the country. 

Lord Nugent begged to say a word on 
what had fallen from the honourable al- 
derman, in the elaborate vindication 
which he had entered into of himself, as 
to what he had been charged with having 
said in his original speech. In the hon. 
alderman’s first speech, he had thought 
fit to charge her majesty with having 
been guilty of a crime in her. fetter 


to the king, for which any other subject 


would have been amenable to the law. 
When, however, the hon. alderman was 
called upon to point out the P in 
which that charge was founded, he failed 
to produce them, and professed, that he 


had forgotten them, He now again called 
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upon him either to produce them or to 
remember them. 
Mr. Alderman Heygate explained, that 
what he had said was this—that not havin 
the letter by him at the moment, he inal 
not quote the passages he alluded to with 
accuracy from recollection. 
Lord Nugent, in continuation, contend- 
ed that the hon. alderman could not be 
surprised at being charged with unmanli- 
ness, when he came forward with charges 
against the Queen, founded on a docu- 
ment, which, when he was called upon 
to produce, he said he had not in his pos- 
session, and the contents of which he had 
forgotten. Instead of producing the pas- 
sages in the letter on which he had found- 
ed his charge, the hon. alderman had 
quoted certain passages from answers 
which had been given by her majesty to 
the addresses presented to her. He would 
be the last man tosay, that many of those 
answers were not high y improper, or that 
they did not reflect great disgrace on those 
by whom her majesty had been advised 
to present them. At the same time, the 
unfortunate and anomalous situation of 
her majesty—the persecution she had suf- 
fered—the obloquy that had been heaped 
upon her by a venal press, all these 
were circumstances which ought to be 
taken into account, in estimating the 
course which she had pursued. It was, 
in his opinion, not very manly, harshly 
to condemn her majesty under such cir- 
cumstances. It was too muchlikethe con-~ 
duct of those Spanish Inquisitors, who, 
having stretched their victim on the rack, 
converted the ravings of pain into addi-~ 
tional matter of accusation. This mode of 
conduct he could not think manly or Eng- 
lish. Undoubtediy, he thought with the 
hon. alderman, that many passages in the 
answers of her majesty to the addresses 
that had been presented to her were 
extremely reprehensible, and that they 


| reflected great disgrace on the good sense 


and education of those who had advised 
her majesty to make them. But this he 
would say, that ill as he thought of those 
who had advised her majesty to make those 
answers, he thought the blame which those 
persons had justly incurred, vanished into 
air, compared with the blame to which 
those persons were liable who had advised 
this majesty to give the answers which he 
had given, to addresses from certain bodies 


of the people. The hon, alderman must 
recollect some of these ; and especially one 
to an address which the hon, alderman, 
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among: others, was charged to present— 
an address from the metropolis of his 
majesty’s empire. His majesty’s answer 
to that address was calculated to produce 
mischief ;.in comparison to. which, all that 
could .be dreaded from any of her ma- 
jesty’s answers sunk into insignificance. . 

The several petitions. were laid on the 


_ table and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESS ON THE KiNG’s SpERCH AT 
THE OPENING OF THE SEsston.|—Mr. 
G. Bankes appeared at the. bar, with the 
report of theAddress on the king’sSpeech, 
‘On the motion that it be brought up, 

The Hon. William Lamb observed, that 
-with respect to most of the topics to which 
the address referred, there would be va- 
rious Opportunities of discussing them. 
‘There was one, however, of so urgent a 
nature, and.on which a step might sud- 
denly be taken, so irremediable as to place 


it entirely out of the power of that House, 


that he felt it to beimpossible, consistently 
with his sense of duty, to allow it to 


‘pass. without a few observations. That 
topic was. the present state of the affairs 


of Naples, and of the conferences.with 
reference to that state, which were sup- 


posed to be going on among the greatsove- 


reigns of Europe. He knew, that in 
touching on this subject, he was touching 
on a delicate matter, because it was one 
which might be considered in a course of 
negociation, and he should therefore treat 


-it accordingly. He certainly. was not one 


.of those who were of opinion, that no cir- 
umstances could occur in any country 
affecting. its internal condition and the 
prindiples on which its. government was 
to be carried on, which would justify the 


‘interference of any foreign power. At the 


‘same time he must say, that from all 
che had heard of the transactions in Naples, 
and of the principles on which those trans- 
actions had been founded, there was not 
‘a shadow of ground or reason justifying 
the interference of foreign powers on that 
oceasion. There had been no violent acts 
committed ;. there had been no doctrines 
avowed dangerous. to the peace of the 
neighbouring nations, or subversive of the 
first principles of civilized society. But, 
what he particularly rose for was, to make 


a remark. or two on the statement in the, 
Speech from the throne, and in the speech. 
of the noble lord opposite on this interest-. 
ing subject. As far as he could under-, 


stand those statements, they professed the 


pbservance .of . a strict neutrality by the | 
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British government, as well as.an auxious 
wish for the general preservation of. tran- 
quillity. in Europe; and, if that should 
prove impossible, for at least securing the 
continuance of peace as far as this coun- 
try was concerned. It was to the princi- 
ple of non-interference on.the part of this 
country, thus distinctly asserted, that he 
objected. What had been the conse- 
quences of a similar principle when the 
partition of Poland took place? Were 
they peace and tranquillity? No. The 
consequence, on that occasion, of that 
principle of non-interference, on the part 
of this country, with the designs of foreign 
potentates, had been the long and inye- 
terate wars in which Europe had siace 
been :involved, and which had left this 
country and the continent in the state of 
distress in which they now found them- 
selves. Such had been the disastrous result 
of our declining, on that occasion, to 
operate with France in interfering to pre- 
vent the iniquitous project then contem- 
plated from being carried into effect. 
What he wished particularly to impress 
on the minds of the noble lord and his 
colleagues was, that if hostilities were once 
to commence in any part of Europe, no 
man could tell how far they might extend ; 
and. to urge them. to such an interference 
with respect to Naples as might prevent 
any such calamity. By such a wise and 
timely. interference, the peace and tran- 
quillity of this country would stand a 
much. better chance of being effectually 
secured, than by the indulgence of any 
fallacious hope, that if hostilities were 
once commenced in any quarter whatever, 
we might be able to. keep this country 
from being: compelled, to enter into the 
contest. wi? 
Lord Castlereagh observed, that as it 
was impossible to dispatch a subject so 
interesting and. important in a few. sen- 
tences, it would, in his, opinion, be more 
expedient. to postpone its consideration 
until an opportunity should be afforded for 
discussing it in parliament. in the ample 
manner which it deserved, The general 
reasoning of the hon. gentleman was un- 
doubtedly fair, but it did not appear to 
him to be strictly applicable to the line of 
policy which this country was, in the pre- 
sent instance, called upon to adopt. He 
begged not to be understood as giving any 
opinion upon the present subject; but it 
must.be evident to the, hon., gentleman, 
and to the House, that other powers might 
entertain apprehensions with respect, to 
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their own security, on which subject they 
might have opportunities of judging which 
this country could not. possess, and on 
which it would have no right to interpose. 
He repeated, that he begged not to be 
understood as giving any opinion on that 
question in the present instance ; but he 
was quite sure, from what had fallen from 
an hon. gentleman of so enlarged a mind, 
and whose candid mode of discharging 
his parliamentary duty did him:so much 
honour, that he could not be at all ac- 
quainted with the data on which alone any 
observations on the present state of affairs 
in Naples could justly be founded. The 
circumstances of the recent transaction in 
that kingdom were certainly most interest- 
ing andimportant. The hon. gentleman, 
however, seemed to have run away with an 
assumption of facts relative to the internal 
condition of Naples, wholly different from 
those which had been represented to him 
{lord C.) or those which had attended the 
transactions in question, 

Mr. Warre remarked, that the noble 
lord had now repeated those observations 
which he had made in his speech yester- 
day, and which were strongly calculated 
to arrest attention and to excite alarm. He 
would take the opportunity, before he sat 
down, of asking the noble lord a question 
on the subject of Naples, to which the 
noble lord would of course give or with- 
hold an answer, as he should think proper. 
A great deal of what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman near him, appeared to him 
to be extremely worthy of the noble lord’s 
consideration. It was with great regret he 
heard the noble lord hold it out as a pro- 
bability, that any consideration of safety 
to the Austrian dominions, as that subject 

might be viewed by the Austrian govern- 
ment, might justly operate to render the 
gallant, noble, and justifiable effort of the 
Neapolitan people to assert their indepen- 
dence, the means of exposing them to the 
aggressions of foreign powers. With res- 
pect to the question that he wished to ask 
the noble lord, he felt himself especially 
justified in putting it; because some of 
hie majesty’s ships of war had been em- 
ployed on a service connected and inter- 
woven with the recent transactions in the 
kingdom of Naples: he meant in trans- 
porting the king of Naples to Leghorn, 
He therefore begged to ask the noble 
lord if he could foresee the probable time 
when he would be able to. furnish the 

' House with information, either ,in the 
» shape of documents. or otherwise, on this 
VOL, IV, 
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most interesting and important subject ; 
on the'result,of which, perhaps, depended 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe ; and 
of no country more than England ? ; 

Lord Castlereagh professed himself un- 
able to give any precise answer to the 
question of thehon, gentleman. It could 
not be expected of any member of his ma- 


jesty’s government, in the discharge of — 


his public duty, to communicate any of 
the circumstances that might have reached 
him on suchan occasion; while the trans- 
action to which those circumstances relat- 
ed was still pending. If the hon. member 
would, at a subsequent period, move for 
any information which he might wish for 
as to the course pursued by this country 
in the transaction, there could be no diffi- 
culty in producing it; but he would him- 
self see, that any communication respect- 
ing the larger European question would 
be attended with more difficulty. This, 
however, he had no hesitation in distinctly 
declaring, that the course which had 
been pursued by this country on the sub- 
ject, in no way rendered it a party to the 
proceedings, whatever they might be of 
the three great powers assembled at Lay- 
bach. Although there had certainly been 
no difficulty on the part of the English 
admiral on the station, to afford the king 
of Naples every possible facility for his 
voyage from Naples to Leghorn—yet it 
ought not to be inferred from that inter- 
ference, that England had any pariicipa- 
tion either in the invitation of his majesty, 
the king of Naples, to Laybach, or in any 
other part of the policy of the three great 
powers on the subject. It was unques- 
tionably a matter of great delicacy, and one 
on which he could not be called on prema- 
turely, to disclose the policy by which the 
powers in question were actuated. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he had been 
given to understand that a Neapolitan of 
high rank and character had been sent to 
the English court by the constitutional go- 
vernment recently established in Naples ; 


but that having tendered his credentials, 


he was, though received with the noble 


lord’s usual urbanity, not recognised in 


his character of envoy; on the ground that 
it was impossible for the British govern- 
ment to recognise any act of the new go- 
vernment at Naples, . until the allied pow= 
ers had come to some decision on the ne- 
gociation then carrying on at Troppau, 
and since at Laybach, On that ground, 
after remaining three weeks here, he une 
aetoed that the individual in question 
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had returned to the continent. If that 
was really the fact, it mattered little what 
hope Of the preservation of peace might be 
expressed in his majesty’s or in the mi- 
nisters’ speech ; for here was a direct overt 
act of hostility against the Neapolitan 
government. What must be the conse- 
quence, when intelligence reached Naples, 
that the Neapolitan ambassador had not 
been received? Would it not introduce 
distrust, and weaken the councils of the 
‘constitutional government happily estab- 
lished at Naples ? Would it not encourage 
the anti-constitutional faction? Would it 
not operate disadvantageously towards 
liberty, and would it not operate to aid 
and abet the tyrannous conduct of those 
sovereigns, who seemed determined to be 
‘as oppressive and insolent in prosperity, 
as they had been servile and abject in ad- 
versity ; whose present measures tended 
not merely to the destruction of Neapolitan 
liberty, but to the general demoralization 
and debasement of mankind; and who 
seemed to have commenced a violent cru- 
sade against all the duties of humanity 
and all the principles of civilization? The 
‘noble lord, and a colleague of the noble 
lord, in the other House of parliament, 
when questioned on the subject of any 
pledge of this country to interfere with the 
establishment of the constitutional govern- 
‘ment in Spain, had expressly declared 
that the British government had entered 
into no treaty or engagement for that 
purpose. It was a constitution similar 
to that of Spain which the Neapolitans 
had adopted. They had only asked their 
Sovereign to give them that constitution 
~which he promised them on the Ist of 
May, 1815. Their object was, to convert 
arbitrary power into constitutional autho- 
rity; to get rid of a government supported 
_ alone by corruption ; to relievethemselves 
from intolerable and unaccounted tax- 
ation; and to destroy superstition, and that 

~ general ignorance which he had heard 
advocated in that House as the best se- 
- Curity for the allegiance and fidelity of a 
' people! Such were the requests of the 
Neapolitans; and finding that it was their 
Lean: wish, the king had acted as the 
uther of his people, and acceded to them. 
In doing so, ought he not to be considered 
as acting as an independent sovereign ? 
In sending back, however, the minister 
whom he had deputed to us, we had com- 
mitted an act of hostility towards the Néa- 

- politan people, which, if they were ‘as 
powerful as ‘they were brave, they would 
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not fail instantly to resent. It was the 
more ignoble on the part of the British 
government, that the act was directed 
against a nation too feeble to express its 
sense of the injury. He knew the noble 
lord would say, that a Neapolitan minister 
was at present resident in London; but 
he resided here only because the existing 
government of Naples were desirous, that 
if the minister whom they had accredited 
to the court of London should not be re- 
ceived, all intercourse with that court 
should not be therefore suspended, In 
this he confessed he thought they acted 
unwisely ; because he thought that they 
would have done much better boldly to 


assert all their rights as an independent 


nation ; and if they must perish, at least 
to perish without the slightest compromise 
of their dignity and their honour. 

Lord Castlereagh declared his impos- 
sibility of entering into all the details of 
this subject, even were he prepared him- 
self to feel all the animation with which 
the gallant general appeared invariably to 
contemplate every possible species of re- 
volution. He denied, however, that a 
reluctance to acknowledge a revolution 
suddenly effected in any country was a 
just ground of hostility. Without enter- 
ing into particulars, he would merely 
observe, that the English government 
were required to recognise new forms and 
changes, suddenly brought about under 
very mysterious circumstances, and prin- 
cipally by one sect. It seemed tolerably 
evident, that the object of that sect was not 
confined to Naples, but extended itself to 
the subversion of all the existing govern- 
ments in Italy, and the union of the 
whole into one state. He by no means 
wished to declare, that such a plan de- 
manded, or would justify, the interfer- 
ence of neighbouring powers. - That must 
be a subject of much deliberation and in- 
vestigation on the part of those powers, 
and it was a problem which, he trusted, we 
should not undertake to solve. He posi- 
tively denied, however, that we had done any 
thing which the Neapolitan government 
were justified in considering as an act of 
hostility: and he could assure the gallant 
general that we had not done any thing 
which the Neapolitan government so con- 
8idered. The intercourse between the two 
countries continued on the same footing 
as before the late changes. The ministers 
at both courts communicated as usual, 
and carried on the ordinary routine ‘of 


‘diplomatic intercourse. “But he protested 
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against the principle, that the British go- 
vernment were bound to rush forward and 
acknowledge every change that might be 
madein a foreign government without the 
least deliberation as toitsnature. On the 
contrary, the British government had dis- 
tinctly declared, that it could not instantly 
consent to a technical and formal recog- 
nition of a state of things which required 
much deliberation to estimate. What the 
gallant general had said of his (Lord C.’s) 
former explanation respecting the principle. 
of the conduct of the British government 
towards that of Spain, was perfectly cor- 
rect, although at the time alluded to, the 
gallant general was inclined to push the 
assumption that the British government 
was a party to the declaration of the allied 
sovereigns, which it wasnot. All that he 
now wished to press on the House was, 
that while they held the government of 
this country, strictly to account for the en- 
gagements which they made _ with other 
powers, they would not interfere too fre- 
quently in the policy of other powers. 
Those powers were as much entitled to act 
independently with reference to any point 
in which they considered their own in- 
terests involved as this country would be 
under similar circumstances. 

Sir R. Wilson wished to ask the noble 
lord, whether the non-recognition of the 
new Neapolitan minister was accompanied 
by any circumstances hostile to the new 
constitutional government of Naples ? 

Lord Castlereagh—Certainly not. 


Mr. James adverted to the Austrian | 


loan, and requested to know if there was 
ouy prospect of its being repaid. 

rd Castlereagh replied, that in the 
early period after the contraction of that 
loan, there had been some payments upon 
it; but for a long course of years no pay- 
ment had taken place ; and although some 
communications had recently been in- 
terchanged on the subject, they were not 
of a nature to hold out any great prospect 
of a speedy repayment. 

Mr. James .then gave notice, that he 
would shortly submit to the House a 
motion for papers explanatory of thesub- 

ect. 

_ Sir Robert Heron was sure the ques- 
tion of Naples would not be treated as one 
of delicacy by Austria. If that House 
exhibited so much delicacy upon it, Naples 
might be over-run and annihilated before 
any jbeneficial interference could be inter- 
posed. Our ancestors would not have 
shewn much delicacy under such cireum- 
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stances. They would have instantly sent 
a fleet and an army to assist their ancieut 
allies in the establishment of their liberties. 
It was well known by every English gentle- 
man whohad travelled on thecontinent, that 
the conduct of the government of Austria 
was so execrable in Italy, that any thing 
like freedom or independence was utterly 
incompatible with the continuance of its 
power. What was the fact? Ministers had 
by their measures brought this country 
into sucha state, that it was impossible we 
could enter upon a new war without 
immediate destruction to our finances. 
Were it not for that, there was no English 
heart that would not anxiously wish that 
this country should vigorously interfere 
to put down this new system of diplomacy, 
and counteract the designs of the three 
holy and royal inquisitors; who took 
upon themselves to sit in judgment on 
what they were pleased to consider the 
crimes of independent nations. Happy 
result of that most happy piece of royal 
blasphemy—the holy alliance! 

Mr. Hume, although he rather differed 
from his hon. friend on the question of the 
propriety of interference on the part of this 
country, thought that we ought to take 
every opportunity of showing our good 
will towards the eee, It had been 
stated to him, that an application had been 
made to our government,to know if permis- 
sion would be granted to export to Naples 


| a supply of arms, for the manufacture of 


which a commission had been received ia 
this country. If such an application had 
been madeand refused, it would show, that 
our government fayoured the objects of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, rather than 
the struggle of the Neapolitans for inde- 
pendence. He should be very sorry if 
such a disposition had manifested itself 
and he requested to know how the fact 
stood, 

Mr. F. Robinson replied, that as the 
law at present stood, there was no obstacle 
to the export of arms to any part of Eu- 
rope—except Spain. Power was given by 
law to prohibit the export of arms by an 
order in council; but that power had 
been exercised only with reference to 
Spain. The export of arms to Naples 
was therefore perfectly free. 

Mr. Hume observed, that that was no 
answer to his question. Had any such 
application as that which he had deseribed 
been made? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he had not 
heard of any application, 
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Mr. Bankes then brought up the report. 
After it had been read a second time, 
and on the question for agreeing to it, 
Mr. Hume, adverting to the paragraph 
which related to the reductions said to 
‘have been made in the military establish- 
ment of the country, said, he presumed 
that his majesty’s ministers were prepared 
to say in what branches, and to what ex- 
tent, those reductions had taken place. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
‘plied, that it was impossible for him to 
answer at present. The nature of these 
‘reductions would appear when the Army 
‘Estimates should be laid on the table. 

Mr. Hume said, he should havesupposed 
that ministers, before they put the passage 
in question into his majesty’s mouth, 
would have the estimates before them, 
otherwise they had made his majest 
state that, of the truth of which they 
could not be assured. 

The address was then agreed to. 


Tue Queen—Liturey.|—Mr. We- 


therell, in rising to submit the motion 
of which he had given notice yester- 
‘day, observed, that as a noble lord had 
given notice of a motion which was un- 
‘questionably the most important that had 
been brought under the consideration of 
parliament since the year 1789, it was 
impossible for any gentleman to go into 
the examination of that question until 
the necessary preliminary information had 
been given to the House. Were he 
to state, as an historical fact, that for 
three centuries the name of a queen con- 
sort had in no instance but one, that of 
the consort of George 1. - been omitted in 
the Liturgy, he had no doubt that he 
should get credit for having stated the 
fact correctly ; but he apprehended that, 
in parliamentary practice, such an im- 
portant question ought not to be decided 
without a regular authentication of the 
facts by which the decision of the House 
was to be regulated. When he first pro- 
posed to move for certain papers on this 
subject, it had been supposed by the 
right hon, the chancellor for the duchy 
of Lancaster, that he intended to move 
for a whole magazine of prayer-books. 
This however, was not the case. From the 
reign of James 1. down to the present 
time, there were only seven instances in 
which he wished to know what the prac- 
tice had been; and therefore the: first 
branch of his motion would only require 
that seven short collects should be ex- 
tracted. The two otherdocuments which 
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he wished to be produced were, an extract 
from the form of prayer annexed to the 
act of Conformity, and a copy of the 
order in council for the omission of her 
present majesty’s name. To the produc 
tion of those papers he did not anticipate 
any opposition. He might state at the 
same time, thathe did not want them for 
his own information, as he had long ago 
been supplied with them by a gentleman 
in the University of Oxford, whose atten- 


tion had at an early period been directed 


to this order in council, The learned 
member concluded by moving for the do- 
cuments he had mentioned. 

Lord Castlereagh had no objection to 
the production of the documents now 
moved for, although at the same time he 
saw no necessity for the motion, as facts 
of asimilar kind were often stated in de- 
bate, and assumed as true, without any 
official authentication. His opposition to 
the motion of the learned gentleman, on 
a former occasion, had proceeded from 
the unusual, and, as he conceived, not 
very prudent moment at which it was 
brought forward. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, January 25. 

Perrrions RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN.] 
Lord Erskine said, he held in his hand 
a petition from. the burgh of Banff, in 
Scotland, praying that parliament would 
oppose the institution of any further pro- 
ceedings against the queen, and endea- 
vour to procure the restoration of her ma- 
jesty to all her rights. He observed, that 

e could pledge himself for the petition 
being properly and respectfully worded. 
The noble and learned lord also presented 
petitions to the same effect from the incor- 
porated trades of Dumfries, the incor- 

orated trades of Arbroath, the town of 

ontrose, the burgh of Selkirk, the city 
of Aberdeen, New Deer, in the county 
of Aberdeen, and from some other places 
in Scotland; and, finally, the petition of 
the Lord Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of London in Common Council 
assembled. 

The Earl of Darnley rose, to present 
the petition of the county of Kent. His 
lordship made some observations on the 
manner in which sheriffs of counties were 
selected, and on the way in which they 
took upon themselves to refuse their assent 
to public meetings. In the present in- 
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stance, the sheriff had refused, not only 
to attend the meeting, but to call it. 
‘How far it was legally competent for the 
Sheriff of a county thus to obstruct the 
inhabitants in the exercise of one of their 
must important rights, he should not then 
discuss. He thought, however, that it 
was a fit subject for the consideration of 
parliament. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the sheriffs were appointed, if he might 
use the expression, in so judicial a way, 
that the influence of the Crown had 
nothing to do with it.. In the first place, 
three gentlemen for each county were re- 
turned by the judges, upon their oaths, 
to the privy council sitting in the court 
of Exchequer, and afterwards, on the ap- 
pointment,’ the’ first name of the three 
‘was invariably taken, unless sufficient 
reasons were alleged on behalf of the party 
to alter that. course of nomination. There 
was, therefore, no ground for imputing 
that the sheriffs of counties were in any 
respect influenced by the Crown in the 

exercise of that discretion, with regard 
to calling county meetings, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to them. 

The Earl of Darnley, in explanation, 
said, that he did not mean to impute that 
the influence of the Crown was exercised 
in the appointment of sheriffs, but merely 
to observe, that, under other circum- 
stances, they might be made the instru- 
‘ments of the Crown to obstruct, very 
materially, the right of petitioning. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that, as the Jate 
conduct of sheriffs was before the House, 
he wished to say a few words on a most 
trifling instance of their partiality. He 
alluded to the conduct of that officer at 
the late meeting of the county of Chester, 
at which the sheriff took upon himself to 
determine in what terms an address from 
the county should be framed. Anaddress 
called a'loyal address was moved. He 
(lord G.)who attended as an humble indi- 
vidual, moved an amendment to that 
address, containing’ similar expressions 
of loyalty and attachment to the throne, 


but accompanied with expressions of dis | . 


approbation of ministers. The sheriff re- 
fused to-receive the amendment. He de- 
cided that it was not relevant to the object 
of the meeting, aud declared that he 
would not put it. The sheriff did not 
stop here; but afterwards took upon him- 
self to assert, that the original address 
was carried; and refused, though repeat- 
edly pressed, to grant the only means of 
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determining the point, namely, a division. 
In consequence of this refusal, the meet- 
ing broke up without coming to any regu 
lar decision, By this conduct of the dhe. 
riff, the great majority of the freeholders 
were deprived of the right of petitioning. 
The sheriff was purely a ministerial officer, 
and ought not to assume to himself the 
right of determining whether the parti- 
cular words in which an amendment was 
framed were relevant or not. In this in- 
stance, he contended, that the sheriff of 
Chester had been guilty of a gross tians- 
gression of duty, and of a violation of the 
rights of the subject. But he was deter- 
mined that such conduct should not pass 
without the strictest inquiry in a court of 
law or in parliament, if possible. The 
proceedings of the sheriffs in several coun- 
ties had been very extraordinary, but the 
case of Chester was the most monstrous 
of all. 

The Earl of Darnley wished to call their 
lordships’ attention to that part of the 
petition which prayed for the restoration 
of her majesty to all her rights. The 
House of Commons had already declared, 
that the proceedings against her majesty 
were derogatory from the dignity of the 
crown, and injurious to the best interests 
of the country. He hoped they would 
follow up this resolution in the only way 
in which it could be effectually followed 
up; by taking such measures as would 
tend to restore her majesty to all her rights, 
and, in the first place, would take steps 
to reverse that measure by which it was 
attempted to deprive her of them, namely, 
the erasure of her name from the Liturgy. 
The House might remember that, ona 
former occasion, he had declared his 
opinion that the erasure of her majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy was the foundation 
of all the ulterior proceedings against the 
queen. He had witnessed with much 
satisfaction that men of all parties, for- 
getting private partialities in their love for 
their country, had condemned those pro- 
ceedings. He would make one effort more 
to restore tranquillity to the country. 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
a petition to present from the county of 
Wilts. The meeting was convened by 
the sheriff on a requisition most respect- 
ably signed by persons of every class in 
the county. The petition strongly stated 


the loyalty of the petitioners, and their. — 


attachment to the constitution. These 
sentiments were also accompanied with a 


strong opinion on what had taken place 
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with respect toher majesty, The petition, 
however, did not complain of any of those 
blasphemous and seditious publications 
which had made so prominent a part in 
addresses of « different stamp, and which 
would have been most readily condemned 
by the petitioners had the state of things 
in the county been such as to require any 
censure of that kind, He had taken 
some pains to know the state of the 
county in which he resided, and he could 
confidently say, that at no time had the 
conduct of the inhabitants been more 
orderly and religious. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that some 
of the petitioners appeared to petition 
“in ignorance of. the real nature of the 
question respecting which they prayed 

House. There was no question now 
about restoration of rights. The object 
of the bill of Pains and Penalties was 
to deprive her majesty of all those pri- 
vileges immunities and exemptions which 
appertained to her as queen consort ; and 
that Ill being thrown out, of course 
her majesty’s rights remained as they were 
before, untouched and undiminished, 

Lord Holland said, that the noble lord 

might have made up his mind upon the 
question as to the right of the queen to 
have her name inserted in the Liturgy, 
that no such right existed, but undoubt- 
edly there were men high in the law and 
eminent in station, who were of opinion, 
that the queen had a legal right to have 
her name inserted in the Liturgy. It was, 
therefore, quite natural that the people, 
seeing that her majesty’s name was ex- 
cluded from the Liturgy, and witnessing 
besides, that her majesty was refused 
a palace, and that no establishment had 
hitherto been given to her, should peti- 
tion for the interference of that House, 
to have her majesty restored to those rights 
which appertained to her as queen con- 
sort, and which had been enjoyed by all 
preceding queen consorts. 
- Lord Ellenborough admitted, that the 
question respecting the insertion of the 
queen’s name in the Liturgy was liable 
to very considerable doubt and difficulty, 
and though he might have formed an 
opinion upon it, he was well aware that 
it was a question of great delicacy and 
difficulty. All he meant to say was, that 
the queen’s rights as queen consort were 
not all aff ‘ 

The Earl.of Carnarvon rose to present 
the petition of the county of Hants, The 


meeting at which this petition'was voted 
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had been called, after attempts of a yery 
_ extraordinary kind had been made to pre- 
| vent the county from assembling. Among 


those who had endeavoured to obstruct 
this constitutional expression of the opi- 
nion of the county, were persons holding 
official situations under government and 
members of that House. They had put 
forth a counter-requisition, and stated 
that they had already sent an address to 
the king which rendered any further 
expression of the sentiments of the county 
unnecessary. Notwithstanding this at- 
tempt to prevent it, the meeting was held, 
and a more numerous and respectable 
assemblage of freeholders neyer was seen 
in the county. The petition—which he 
held in his hand—was adopted at that 
meeting, and the signatures amounted to 
several thousands, No names more res- 
pectable, either for property or character, 
could be found in the county then those 
which were appended to this petition. The 
number was not less than from seven to 
eight thousand ; and, the petition might 
therefore be held to represent the general 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Hamp- 
shire. The petitioners prayed, that their 
lordships would not, under any shape 
or form, re-enter on proceedings against 
her majesty, and that they would take 
measures to procare the insertion of her 
majesty’s name in the Liturgy. He 
trusted, his majesty’s ministers would not 
act so madly as to oppose the wishes of 
the petitioners, and the general opinion of 
the country, on the question. 

The Duke of Wellington supposed, that 
the noble earl had alluded to him, as one 
of those-who had signed the counter-re 
quisition. Now, he did not sign that 
counter-requisition, and the reascn of his 
refusal to sign it was, that being lord- 
lieutenant of the county, and besides, a. 
member of the government, he thought 
his signature, under these circumstances, 
would have been improper. He must 
say, however, that he entirely concurred 
with those who signed the counter-requi- 
sition, as to theimpropriety of assembling 
the county. As an address had already 
been presented to his majesty, signed by 
9,000 names, he considered the opinion 
of the county already expressed, and 
that it was not necessary to go through 
the farce of a county meeting. At the 
meeting which took place, only one side 
was allowed to be jheard. The membe: 
for the county, whose view was.different 
from the requisitionists, attended, and 
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wished to state his sentiments, but could 
not procure a hearing. 

The Earl of Carnarvon admitted the 
propriety of the noble duke’s reasons for 
not signing the counter requisition, but 
he confessed, that he heard, with some 
dismay, a declaration by a member of 
the government, that a county meeting 
called for the purpose of addressing the 
king and petitioning parliament, was 
considered as a farce. He was afraid that 
it was a part of that system which minis- 
ters had long pursued, and which would 
tend to persuade the people, that it was in 
vain to expect from them a substitution 
ot conciliation for threats and restraints. 
The noble duke might think that the 
loyalty of the county was sufficiently ex- 
pressed by the first address; but was it 
not strange to say, because a loyal address 
had_ been secretly circulated and signed, 
that therefore there was to be no public 
county meeting? The declaration ex- 
pressed the attachment of those who 
signed it to the constitution. The noble 
duke approved of that declaration; but 
he would be glad to know ‘how far he 
conceived himself pledged to support 
that constitution; because if any thing 
was more essential than another to the 
preservation of the constitution, it was, 
that county meetings should be free and 
open. But it seemed that it was not this 
popular part of the constitution which it 
was the object of ministers and their 
friends to support. What sort of loyalty 
was that which was displayed in the de- 
claration ? and how was it got up? A 
sort of pastoral letter had bed sent to 
évery clergyman in the county, request- 
ing that body to use their utmost exertions 
to obtain signatures. This was not the 
first time (but he hoped it would be the 
last) that men who ought to keep aloof 
from political contests had been thus 
employed. The deputy sheriff of the 
county signed the letters as secretary to 
the Pitt club ; so that when the Pitt club 
had made their collection of signatures, 
their lordships were to be told, that to 
hold a county meeting was a farce. The 
noble duke had also stated, that the 
member for ‘the county could not obtain 
a hearing. This assertion was not correct. 
There was nothing extraordinary in -cer- 
tain tokens of disapprobation being ex- 
pressed on the address of a speaker in 
any assembly. It:-was what occurred in 
the other House of parliament, and even 

‘in this; and such expréssions of feeling 
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the noble duke himself must often have 
observed. The member of a county, as 
well as any other person, would meet with 
that sort of disapprobation, when, what he 
said did not accord with the feelings of 
those whom he addressed, or when the 
thought their time unnecessarily aes 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, he sub- 
scribed most cordially to every word which 
had fallen from his noble friend. The noble 
duke had stated, that the counter-requi- 
sitionists conceived there was no necessity 
for calling the county together again, The 
complaint on the part of the inhabitants 


| of the county, however, was, that they had 


not been called together at all. Who was 


it that set up the opinion, that the loyal - 


declaration expressed eutirely the senti- 
ments of the county? It might be the 
counter-requisitionists, but he, trasted not 
the noble duke. A certain declaration 
was privately circulated, of which no per- 
son who signed it had power to alter or 
modify a single syllable, any more than 
the clergyman who circulated it had power 
to alter any of the thirty-nine articles 
which they subscribed. Yet, according 
to the explanation of the counter-requisi- 
tionists, the sense of the county had been 
sufficiently taken in this private manner. 
For this reason, and because one of the 
members for the county had been prevent- 
ed from being heard, the constitutional 


meeting of the county had been stigma- ~ 


tized as a farce. It was with astonish- 
ment that he heard this term of reproach 
applied to the exercise of one of the most 
valuable rights of the subject—the more 
valuable because it was exercised in the 
face of day, and gave every individual in 
the county the opportunity of canvassing 
freely and independently the state of pub- 
lic affairs. This right had not only been 
long exercised in this country, but, was 
a right, the exercise of which was encou- 
raged when the sentiments expected to be 
expressed were agreeable to those in power, 
That kind of assembly, which was now 
called afarce was, a year ago, the only re- 
gular and constitutional mode through 
which the throne had been approached 
with addresses of congratulation. Did 
any of his majesty’s ministers, then, call 
these meetings a farce? Such meetings 
would never be so stigmatized, when their 
proceedings accorded with their opinions 


‘and wishes. 


The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
not stated that the county had been 
called ‘before, ‘but had given it as his 
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opinion that its sentiments had been suf- 
ficiently expressed in an address which 
had been publicly circulated and signed. 
With repect to the word * farce,” he did 
not use it out of disrespect to county meet- 
ings generally. He certainly did not view 
them with any disapprobation, when so 
conducted, that all sides could be heard ; 
but when they were called by one party 
only, and when every man who wished to 
say any thing in opposition to the opinions 
of that party, had to ask the protection of 
some noble lord or some other person, in 
order to obtain a hearing, he did not con- 
ceive that such a meeting expressed the 
sentiments of thecounty. He was willing 
to allow that county meetings, if properly 
regulated, were a fair constitutional mode 
of taking the sense of the county; but 
this could not happen when they were at- 
tended by a mob for the e press purpose 
of supporting one side. The fact was, 
that the county member had not been 
heard at this meeting. 

Lord Holland observed, that the noble 
duke bad expressed, in the address, his 
attachment to the constitution; but what 
he had said in that House explained what 
he meant by his attachment to it. There 
was a distinction in the mode in which he 
wished the constitutional opinion of the 
people to be expressed. An address se- 
cretly got up and privately circulated, was 
a grave and commendable mode; but at- 
tachment to the constitution expressed at 
a public meeting was a farce. What dis- 
pleased the noble duke was, that persons 
on one side could not obtain a hearing. 
But his noble friend had explained this. 
The meeting was public, and all parties 
might have come to it. It semed, how- 

ever, that every thing was fair when the 
parties were secured by lock and key, 
and when no one who disapproved of their 
proceedings could get near them; but 
when public discussion was invited, and 
the doors thrown open to all persons both 
friendly and adverse, then. the meeting 
was a farce. The declaration mentioned 
by the noble duke purported to ex- 
press the opinion of the county ; but as it 
was only the opinion of individuals, he 
could not admit it to be what the noble 
duke described it, but considered it a 
fraudulent attempt to misrepresent the 
opinion ofthe county. He did not say that 
county meetings were entirely without 
defects, There was nothing in the con- 
stitution of this or of any other country 
that might not be liable to objection. 
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But this he would say, that that arrange- 
ment by which an opportunity was given 
to both sides to come forward and express 
their sentiments was not one of its defects, 
The noble duke had said, that it was ne- 
cessary for persons who opposed the object 
of the meeting to appeal to some noble 
lord for protection. If by this he alluded 
to meetings at which he (lord Holland) 
had been present, it was certainly true 
that he had always endeavoured to obtain 
a patient hearing to every person; but if 
he meant, that there was a decided unwil- 
lingness to hear persons state sentiments 
of the kind alluded to, such was not the 
fact. He declared that both at the meet- 
ing of the county of Oxford and of Bed- 
ford, a fair hearmg was given to persons 
who spokein away calculated to excite 
irritation. The noble duke had used the 
word “ farce,”’ in application to that 
which was a part of the constitution. 
He sincerely believed that this expression 
was used in haste, and candour required 
that the same excuse should be extended’ 
toall who wrote or spoke on constitutional 
subjects. Let not their lordships, when 
they had heard the popular part of the 
constitution called a farce, be too severe 
on the language of others respecting its 
other branches. With regard to the ex- 
planation given by the noble duke, he did 
not see that it amounted to any thing, ex- 
cept that all county meetings must be 
a farce, unless they were favourable to 
ministers, It never occurred, that oppo- 
site parties joined in calling meetings. 
It was sufficient that they were open to all, 
As far as his information went, a more 
shameful attempt to put forth a false opi- 
nion as the sentiments of the county was 
never made than that which proceeded 
from the counter-requisitionists. 

The Earl of Liverpool said,that his noble 
friend had been misunderstood. He never 
meant to treat with contempt county 
meetings, which he knew were a part of 
the ancient constitution of the country. 
What he objected to was, that when they 
were so assembled and so controlled by a 
maob, their proceedings must necessarily 
be a farce; such meetings were not 
meetings of freeholders. Undoubtedly, 
county meetings, if they could be conduct- 
ed in practice according to their theoretic 
object, must be most useful. In that 
sense, he admitted, that no part of the 
constitution was more valuable; but they 
were liable to great abuse, and when not 
held in county hall, but in the open air, 
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they were no longer.meetings of any legal | 
description of persons known to the con- 
stitution. He did not know that the 


_ Hampshire meeting was to be considered 


anexception. When the noble lords talked 
of sending round the declaration to be 
signed, he should like to know how the 
petition of the Hampshire meeting had 
been signed? Were the 7,000 or 8,000 
signatures all collected at the meeting? 
The declaration had 9,000 signatures ; and 
it was, after all, to the signatures that they 
must look forthe expression of the opinion 
of the county—he meant to the number 
and respectability of the signatures con- 
sidered together. It certainly was not his 
intention, or that of his noble friend, to 
_stigmatize county meetings ; all that was 
meant was, that those meetingsin which cla- 
‘mour and confusion prevailed, to the ex- 
clusion of fair discussion, did not convey 
a correct expression of public opinion. 
Earl Grey did notexpect, after what had 
passed in that House, Jast session, on the 
subject of public meetings, to have heard 
any reflection cast on county meetings, 
especially as, when the measures for 
abridging the liberties of the people were 
under discussion, the noble lord con- 
tended, that county meetings called 
under the authority of the shenff, would 
henceforth have greater weight. But, 
notwithstanding all that the noble earl 
had then said in support of county 
meetings, and the advantage of holding 
them under the authority of the sheriffs, 
some of those sheriffs refused to call meet- 
ings, and others conducted themselves 
with the grossest partiality when they were 
called. The noble earl had explained the 
manner in which sheriffs were appointed ; 
but he was surprised to find, that he had 
not attempted to say any thing  satis- 
factory on the discretion they assumed of 
refusing to call meetings. He should be 
sorry to attribute to a person of the noble 
duke’s character a wish to depreciate any 
part of the constitution, though his words 
certainly had that tendency. The noble 
duke did not object to’ meetings which 
both parties called, and where there were 
opportunities for discussion. But was 
not the meeting in question legally called ? 
‘Was not the requisition respectably 
signed ? and was not the object legal? 
His noble friend had described the meeting 
as most respectable. The objection of the 
noble duke applied to a circumstance 
which was unavoidable. County meetings 
often did wrong in not patiently hearing 
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persons who addressed them; but this 
was the case in every assembly in which 
couflicting opinions were stated. Did not 
something similar often occur in par- 
liament? If the doctrine of the noble 
duke was to be adopted, county meet- 
ings would never be called, except on 
occasions when there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion—such as those which 
occurred last year, when the object was, 
to express to the throne, sentiments of 
compliment and congratulation. His 
noble friend (lord Grosvenor) had de~ 
scribed some very extraordinary conduct 
on the part of the sheriff at the Cheshire 
meeting. Did the noble duke and the 
noble lord mean to call that meeting a 
farce? But their lordships had had an 
instance of the same kind at their own 
doors. Yesterday a meeting of merchants 
and bankers was called in the city of 
London. Who were the persons who en- 
deavoured to prevent fair discussion, and 
to provoke a dissolution of the meeting ? 
Precisely those who had before got up a 
secret declaration. The private declaration 
alluded to by the noble duke did not ex- 
press the opinion of the county of Hants. 
It was said it had 9,000 signatures; but, 
whatever the number was, they were pro- 
cured, not by any fair discussion at a 
public meeting, but by influence and the 
active canvass of clergymen. How could 
it, then, be asserted, that in this way the 
sense of the county had been sufficiently 
expressed ? He hoped that the noble duke 
did not mean to reflect on county meet- 
ings generally ; but hislanguage had been 
such as to give great reason to suspect 
that the feeling with which ministers _re- 
garded popular rights was very unfavour- 
able. Those rights, however, were not 
lessa part of the constitution than the 
prerogatives and privileges of the Crown. 

The Duke of Leinster said, he believed 
his majesty’s ministers were extremely 
fond of coups de théatre ; but the farce at 
Dublin, to use the noble duke’s phrase, 
where the military were called in from the 
county gaol, and the meeting dispersed, 
vi et armis, had nearly terminated in a 
tragedy. Heshould shortly have occa- 
sion to call the attention of the House to 
this subject. 

The Earl of Blesinton said, that the 
noble earl opposite had no objection to 
county meetings, where an opportunity 
was afforded, of hearing the arguments 
which might be urged on both sides, and 
entering into a calm, fair and impartial 
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discussion of public questions. But, what 
was the conduct of the sheriff in the 
county of Dublin ? Did he allow gentle- 
men to address the meeting on both sides 
of the question, or did he permit any per- 
‘son to offer his sentiments whe was op- 
posed to the requisition ? No. chose 
rather to dissolve the meeting tl. . 
any opinions opposed to his own ; he pro- 
ceeded to call in the military, without 
applying to the civil power, and actually 
handed lord Cloncurry out of the chair, 
whose good humour and discretion on 
that occasion, prevented this farce from 
terminating in a tragedy. 

The Earl of Carnarvon strongly repro- 
bated the attempt which had been made to 
cast a reproach upon oneofthe most respect- 
able meetings he had ever attended. He 
hoped the noble duke would learn to 
appreciate better the character of English 
meetings in general; and that he would 
not, without Better information, attempt 
to degrade a respectable public meeting 
of'an English county by designating it as 
a clamorous mob. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he had heard 
with regret the expression which the noble 
duke had made use of, because he was 
sure it would be taken advantage of out of 
doors. He, however, did not understand 
that expression in the sense in which it 
had been taken by other noble lords, or 
he would. have agreed with them in the 
censure they had bestowed on it. In his 
opinion, the expression was not meant to 


apply to all county meetings, but only to 
t 


ose at which it was impossible any 
rational discussion could take place. It 
was with deep regret he felt himself com- 
pelled to say, that the county meetin 
which had lately been held deserved all 
that the noble duke had said of them. 
This was occasioned, not by the persons 
who attended those meetings, but by those 
who absented themselves from them. If 
the 9,000 persons who had signed the 
counter-declaration had attended themeet- 
ing, they would have had a majority, or 
at least they would have given a different 
complexion to the meeting. Ifthe ancient 
practice were restored, county meetings 
would be very different from what they 
were at present. Addresses'would then 
have greater weight than they have now, 
when they are agreed to after—and not 
at the meetings. 

The Duke of Bedford presented a peti- 
tion from the county of Bedford, praying 
for the restoration of her majesty’s name 
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to the Liturgy, and the restitution of all 
her rights and dignities; and also for a 
complete change in the system of govern- 
ment. In presenting this petition to the 
House, he wished to say a few words in 
explanation of what was meant by a com- 

lete change in the system of government. 

hey wished for a system of rigid economy 
and retrenchment, instead of a system of 
prodigality and corruption, for a reform of 
the various abuses which had crept into 
the government, and for a system of jus- 
tice, kindness, and conciliation towards 
all classes of his majesty’s subjects. The 
meeting was one of the most numerous 
which had ever been held in the county, 
and the petition was carried with only two 
dissentient voices. Two most respectable 
individuals had entered their protest against 
it, and they were heard with that respect 
and attention which their manly conduct 
deserved. 

Viscount Anson presented a similar 
petition from the city of Litchfield. He 
had received a protest against it, which 
had been framed at a secret meeting: and 
he could not but express his regret at ob- 
serving the names of nine clergymen, at 
the head of whom was the dean of Litch- 
field, subscribed to a protest, of which, 
the object was, toexcludeher majesty from 
the prayers of the people. He was sorry 
to be compelled to say, that the conduct 
of the clergy throughout the country had . 
exposed that body to merited reprobation. 
He had no hesitation in declaring, that 
the petition contained the real sentiments, 
and almost unanimous opinions of the in- 
habitants of the city of Litchfield. 

The said petitions were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


NapLes—DEcLARATION OF THE AL- 
LIED SOVEREIGNS AT TropPav. |—Earl 
Grey rose, to call the attention of the noble 
lord opposite, to a subject connected with 
our foreign policy. He had been unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to obtain answers to 
the questions which he had put to the 
noble lord ona former night, which led 
him to fear that he should obtain no in- 
formation on the present occasion. The 
noble lord must be aware that a circular 
letter had lately been addressed to dif- 
ferent continental states, and among others, 
to thesenate of Hamburgh. It was in the 
following terms :— 

“‘ The overthrow of the order of things 
in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, has neces- 


4 sarily caused the cares and the uneasiness 
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of the powers who combated the revolu- 
tion, and convinced them of the necessity 
of putting a check to the new calamities 
with which Europe is threatened. The 
principles which united the great powers 
of the continent to deliver the world from 
the military despotism of an individual 
issuing from the revolution, ought to act 
against the revolutionary power which has 
just developed itself. 

«« The sovereigns assembled at Troppau, 
with this intention, venture to hope that 
they shall attain this object. They will 
take for their guides in this great enter- 

_ prise, the treaties which restored peace 
to Europe, aud have united its nations 
together. 

“‘ Without doubt the powers have the 
right to take, in common, general mea- 
sures of precaution against those states 
whose reforms, engendered by rebellion, 
are openly opposed to legitimate govern- 
ments, as examples have already demon- 
strated, especially when this spirit of re- 
bellion is propagated in the neighbouring 
states by secret agents, 

‘* In consequence, the monarchs assem- 
bled at Troppau, have concerted together 
the measures required by circumstances, 
and have communicated to the courts of 
London and Paris their intention of attain- 
ing the end desired, either by mediation 
or by force. With this view, they have 
invited the king of the Two Sicilies to 
repair to Laybach, to appear there as con- 


ciliator between his misguided people and 
the states whose tranquillity is endangered. 


By this state of things, and as they have 
resolved not to recognize any authority 
established by the seditious, it is only 
with the king they can confer. 


‘* As the system to be followed has no’ 
other foundation than treaties already | 
existing, they have no doubt of the assent 
of the courts of Paris and London. The’ 


only object of this system is, to consolidate 


the alliance between the sovereigns: it 
has no view to conquests, or to violations 


of the independence of other powers. 
Voluntary ameliorations in the government 
will not be intruded. They desire only 
to maintain tranquillity, and protect 
Europe from the scourge of new revoly- 
tions, and to prevent them as far as pos- 
sible.”’ 

He would not stay to inquire how far 
the conclusion of this circular was in unison 
with the sentiments stated at its com- 
mencement : all he wished to know, was, 
whether the determination here expressed 
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by the allied powers was founded upon 
treaties. In this circular it was inferred, 
that the allied powers would have the con- 
sent of the courts of London and Paris to 
their proceedings. He wished to know 
whether this paper had been communi- 
cated to the government of this country, 
and whether the inference of support from 
England had been authorized by the 
government ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said;, he had 
not the least difficulty in answering the 
question of the noble earl. The paper to 
which he referred was, he believed, an 
incorrect copy of a real paper which did 
exist. However, he had no difficulty 
in stating, in the first place, that there 
were no treaties of the nature alluded 
to in that paper. In the next place, he 
was able to assure the noble earl, that 
the court of London was no party to any 
proceedings now in progress with refer- 
ence to Naples. In consequence of a 
paper, similar to that referred to by the 
noble earl, a paper had been addressed 
by this government to thedifferent powers 
of Europe, which he should have no objec- 
tion to lay before the House. That paper 
would explain the whole policy pursued 
by this government with reference to the 
affairs of Naples. He repeated, that he 
had not the slightest objection to the 
production of that document, though he 
could wish, as a matter of convenience, 
that the noble earl would not move for it 
that evening. 

Earl Grey expressed himself perfect] 
satisfied with the answer of the noble earl. 
He certainly should not move for the 
production of the paper to-night, after 
what had fallen from the noble eurl; but 
he hoped that it would be speedily laid 
before the House, and he confidently ex- 
pected, from the answer of the noble earl, 
that that paper would contradict the in- 
ferences drawn by the courts of Peters- 
burgh, Berlin, and Vienna; and show, 
that they had no right whatever to count 
upon the co-operation or assistance of this 

verument, 

The Earl of Liverpool had no difficulty 
in assuring the noble earl, that the paper 
he had referred to would give a complete 
contradiction to any inferences, calculat- 
ing upon the assistance of this goveru- 
ment. There were some arrangements 
which prevented its immediate produc- 
tion; but he should be ready to lay it 
hetone the House in the course of the next 
week. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 26. 


Tne Kine’s ANSWER To THE AD- 
press, |—Mr. Speaker reported the king’s 
answer to the address as follows: 

*¢ Gentlemen, 

“I receive with the highest satisfaction 
this dutiful and loyal address. The 
assurances which you give me of your 
affectionate attachment to my person and 
government, and of your cordial support 
in the discharge of those sacred duties 
which are imposed upon me for the pro- 
tection and happiness of my people, afford 
me the surest pledge that I shall be ena- 
bled, under the favour of Divine Pro- 
vidence, effectually to preserve to my 
subjects those inestimable blessings which 
they have hitherto enjoyed under our 
invaluable constitution.” 


PETITIONS RELATIVETO THE QUEEN. | 
—Mr. Wyvill presented a petition signed 
by 1,700 inhabitants of ‘the city of York, 
complaining of the conduct of ministers 
towards her majesty, and praying for the 
restoration of all her rights, and espe- 
cially ‘for the restoration of her name 
to the Liturgy. He took that oppor- 
tunity of stating, that it was with con- 
siderable pain he learnt that the noble 
lord opposite, did not, of himself, intend 
to advise the restoration of her majesty’s 
name tothe Liturgy. He inferred from 
this conduct, that neither ministers nor 
his majesty were aware of the irritation 
which prevailed throughout the country 
on this subject. He must also say, that he 
was greatly surprised that ministers had 
no intention of instituting an investiga- 
tion into the Milan commission. The 
country would assume from this conduct, 
and confidently assume as a fact, that there 
had been a conspiracy, and that ministers 
were parties to that conspiracy. 

Mr. James presented a petition from 
Carlisle, praying for the restoration of her 
majesty’s name to the Liturgy, and en- 
treating that the House would no longer 
continue to support ministers, who had 
introduced and supported ‘such uncon- 
stitutional measures. The petition was 
signed by more than 1,000 names, and it 
reprobated the billof Pains and Penalties 
asa violation of the constitution and of 
the fundamental laws of the realm, and as 
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a measure unknown, except in cases of 
most urgent state necessity. 

Mr. Denison rose to present a petition 
from the parishes of St. Mary Magdalen, | 
Bermondsey, and others, praying for the 
restoration of her majesty’s name to the 
Liturgy. Itlamented that the late mea- 
sures against her majesty should ever have 
been instituted. In the sentiments and 
prayers of the petitioners he concurred, 
being convinced, that a more impolitic, 
unwise, and unjust measure, than that of 
striking her majesty’s name out of the 
Liturgy, could not have been devised ; 
and being also convinced, that nothing 
could restore tranquillity to the country 
but the replacing of her majesty’s name 
where it ought to be. On the motion, that 
the petition be printed, 

Sir EZ. Knatchbull expressed a hope 
that, on the score of economy, hon, gen- 
tlemen would not press the printingofevery 
petition of this sort that might be pre- 
sented. He therefore hoped the hon. mem- 
ber would not persevere in the motion he 
had made. 

Mr. Denison agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that economy was desirable, but 
could not agree that the petition ought not 
to be printed. Those from whom it came, 
though in a humble situation, were as 
much entitled to have their sentiments 
made known to their fellow subjects as any 
other body of men could be. 

Lord Milton was glad to find the hon. 
member for Kent so alive to the necessity 
of observing the most rigid economy, 
and trusted the House and the country 
would regard it only as an earnest of 
the ‘zeal with which, for the future,’ 
the hon. member would labour for ‘the 
reduction of every useless expense and 
unnecessary office. Perhaps he would’ 
find, that the office of receiver-general of 
the land-tax was one which might be 
dispensed with, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the busi- 
ness connected with it, performed through 
some other channel, Should a motion 
to this effect be made, he hoped the coun- 
try would be favoured with the support 
of the hon. gentleman, who might per- 
haps be an important witness on this 
subject. 

Mr. C. Dundas presented a petition’ 
from the county of Berks. It complained 
that no inquiry had been made into the 
distresses of the country, but that parlia- 
ment had been occupied for many months‘ 
solely, with a needless proseeution against” 
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the Queen—a prosecution which was dis- 
tressing to the moral feelings of the coun- 
try and derogatory from the dignity and 
honour of the Crown. In presenting this | 
petition, he begged leave to join in the, 
wish that the undivided attention of mist 
nisters' and of parliament should be de- 
voted to the relief of the unprecedented 
distresses of the country. The petitioners 
most justly stated, that for months their 
attention had been devoted to a prosecu- 
tion that was at once unnecessary and un- 
just. The failure of that prosecution 
placed her majesty in the same situation 
in which a party accused was placed by 
the throwing out of a bill by the grand 
jury, and at this result every friend of the 
royal family, every well-wisher to our 
constitution, every lover of his country 
must have sincerely rejoiced. That most 
unjust’ proceeding had alarmed every 
friend of justice and truth and humanity ; 
it had disgusted every manof sound under- 
standing and good feeling. He had enter- 
tained some hope, from the experience of 
his majesty’s mind and disposition, that 
the irritation and dismay excited through- 
out the country would have been removed ; 
and that the country would have been re- 
lieved from'a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which had perhaps never heen equalled. 
He could answer for the petitioners being 
as decided in their loyalty to the king, 
and their attachment to the constitution, 
as any body of men in England. 

Mr. Denison presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Godalming. It was 
most respectably signed. Its prayer was, 
for the restoration of her majesty’s name 
to the Liturgy; and for such reform in 
that House as would give the people a 
free, fair, and full representation. He 
fully agreed in this prayer, though he was 
no advocate for the wild schemes of an- 
nual parliaments and universal suffrage. 

Mr. W. Williams presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Lambeth. It was 
— by more than 2,000 respectable 
inhabitants. It was the firm belief of the 
petitioners, that nothing could allay the 
irritation of the country but the restora- 
tion of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy 
and to all the rights belonging to a 
Queen consort. He cordially coincided 
with the petitioners, and he had placed 
that reliance on the candour and huma- 
nity of ministers, that as soon as they had 
been compelled to give up the prosecu- |. 
tion’ they would have restored her ma- 


jesty’s name to the Liturgy. He still hoped 
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they would retrace their error, and restore 
her majesty’s name to the prayers of a 
religious and loyal people, as the only 
means of giving tranquillity tothe country. 
The petitioners prayed also for inquiry 
into the Milan commission. 

Sir Ronald Fergusson presented three 
petitions—one from the magistrates and 
town council of Culross, the second from 
Burntisland, and the third from Kinghorn. 
One of the petitions stated, that all 
the evils of the country—our agricultural 
and commercial distresses, were owing to 
his majesty’s ministers; and, therefore, 
prayed the House to withdraw its confi- 
dence and support from them. He hear- 
tily hoped, that the House might comply 
with this petition. All the petitions de- 
clared their abhorrence of the prosecutions 
against the Queen, and prayed for the 
restoration of her name to the Liturgy, 
and to all her rights as Queen consort. 

Mr. Sykes said, he had a petition to 
present on a subject somewhat different 
from the preceding petitions. It was from 
Cottingham ; and complained of the great 
distress which afflicted all classes. The 
speech from the throne had been made to 
represent a state of things which existed 
not. Never yet had he seen one person 
outside of those doors who believed one 
word of it. Whatever ministers might 
believe themselves, or attempt to make 
others believe, sure he was, that so far as 
his experience extended, nine-tenths of 
the people joined in the belief, that with- 
out a change of ministers and measures, 
no satisfaction could be obtained for the 
people. Without an entire change of 
the system acted upon, the unhappy agi- 
tation which: prevailed, and from which, 
the royal name, the royal family, and the 
best interests of the country had suffered, 
could not be allayed. For this reason, 
too, the petitioners prayed for the dis- 
missal of ministers. On the first day of 
the session he had heard much of the folly 
and mischief of certain persons ; but he 
would ask, whether there could be folly 
and mischief equal to the folly and mis- 
chief of those who had instituted the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen? He should 
have thought that wisdom’ would have 
dictated: very different conduct in point 
of prudence; he should have thought that 
wisdom would have dictated very differ- 
ent conduct on the ground of justice. 
The measures against the Queen had been 
conceived in mischief, nursed up in folly, 
and supported by perjury. 
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Mr. Hobhouse said, he held in his hand 
some additional commentaries on the as- 
sertion of the noble lord opposite, that 
he was in- possession of the confidence of 
the country. The first was a petition from 
the parish of St. George, Hanover-square. 
The mock loyalists had endeavoured to 
get up a mock-loyal petition in the same 
parish, and in ten days they had got 415 
names. The petition which he held in his 
hand had not been ready for signature more 
than ten hours, and it had got as many 
names, If the subject did not require 
that it should be presented that night, it 
would have been signed by nearly as many 
thousands. It prayed for attention to the 
distresses of the country, for the restora- 
tion of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, 
and also for a reform in the representation. 
The second petition was from the book- 
binders of London and Westminster. It 
prayed for the same objects, The third 
was from Langport, praying for the dis- 
missal of ministers, and for the restora- 
tion of her majesty’s name to the Litur- 
gy it was signed by 1,000 names. The 
ourth was from Sidmouth, and signed 
by 450 individuals. No one could object 
to the loyalty of the people of Sidmouth, 
who, from unaccountable attachment to 
ministers, had refused to petition against 
them in the case of the Manchester busi- 
ness, A mock loyal address from this 
place had not so many names, although 
applications had been made for ten miles 
round. He had been entreated by the 
petitioners to urge the necessity of taking 
the prayers of the petitions into serious 
consideration. It would be a failure of 


was fixed for that night, if he were to 
offer any observations now, upon the sub- 
ject of the Liturgy. He must say, how- 
ever, that the member for Guilford had 
taken a very erroneous view of the ques- 
tion, when he had said that he viewed it 
only as a legal question. If the exclu- 
sion of her ee de name could be es- 
tablished as legally right, stiil the ques- 
tion would recur as a question of state 
necessity. Would it be endured that her 
majesty’s name should be struck out of 
the Liturgy, upon evidence which had not 
made good the charge against her majesty,, 
to the minds of those who had been trying 
the question? There was no inconsistency 
in connecting the two subjects, of the 
restoration of her majesty’s rights and the 
reform of that House. If there had been 


an actual responsibility of ministers, they. 
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would not have dared to attempt measures 
so hostile to the interests and to the feel- 
ings of the country. The proceedings 
>, ay the Queen had taken away the 
film from the eyes of all who had, in de- 
fiance of reason, supposed that that House 
represented the people. But the illusion 
had been removed by the first lord of the 
Treasury, who had disregarded the House 
of Commons when it declared the prose- 
cution derogatory and injurious, but who, 
when he afterwards gave it up, said, it was 
because the people of England had felt 
so strongly against it. What could bea 
more clear declaration than that of his 
considering that House as not represent- 
ing the people of England? The House 
would act wisely, therefore, by acceding 
to such a reform as would convince minis- 
ters that they did represent the people. It 
would be better to do it with a good grace 
than to be forced to do it, As to the 
dismissal of his majesty’s ministers, it 
was impossible to say how that very desir- 
able object could be effected. Ministers 
would not yield tothe people, or to the 
parliament. In former times, if ministers 
could not carry a great measure attempted 
by them, they resigned their places; but 
the present ministers could endure eve 
defeat and censure, and still keep their 
places. They failed in the attempt te 
carry the Property-tax, and kept their 

laces. They lost the bill of Pains and 
i still they kept their places. 
If there should be a majority that night 
against them, of which he had no idea, 
to-morrow we should still see them in 
their places: and there seemed no reason 
to doubt, that they would leave their 
places as inheritances to their heirs,execue 
tors, administrators, and assigns, He, 
therefore, could not see how this prayer 
could be carried into effect; but he was 
willing to contribute all in his power to- 
wards the accomplishment of this object, 
as one of the only means of saving the 
country from impending ruin, 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow said, the hon. 
member had imputed to him, expressions 
too absurd for any but an idiot to have 
used. Jf the right of excluding her ma- 
jesty’s name was legal, still there was 
the question of expediency to be consider- 
ed, If the hon. gentleman chose to cite 
his words, he ought to have done it core 

tl 


rectly, 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he bad never sup- 
posed the learned gentleman to be an 
idiot. He was the in the 
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to say any thing to disparage the learned 
gentleman, or to speak with personal dis- 
respect of any one, Many, however, had 
thought, as well as himself, that the 
learned gentleman considered the question 
about to come on to be merely a legal 
question. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer presented two peti- 
tions, of a similar nature: the first, from 
the inhabitants of Reading, signed by 
1,300 persons : the second, from the inha- 
bitants of Tilehurst, tithing of Theale, 
and its vicinity. The hon. member beg- 

leave to say, that the petitioners were 
devotedly attached to the constitution, 
and were most anxious to support the 
honour and dignity of the Crown. They 
had seen, with regret, the late proceedings 
against the Queen, carried on against the 
advice and recommendation of parliament 
—they had seen the charges against her 
majesty supported by the foulest and most 
corrupt perjury,—they had seen that 
the witnesses brought forward against her 
majesty were discharged servants, who had 
been bribed to give testimony against her. 
This was nothing less than corrupting the 
source of justice. The petitioners most 
solemnly prayed the House of Commons to 
withdraw their support from those minis- 
ters, who had, for sucha length of time, 
abused the power entrusted to them,— 
that a stop should be put to any attempt 
to renew the proceedings against the 
Queen,—that the House of Commons 
would husband with strict economy the 
resources of the nation; and that every 
exertion should be made to inquire into, 
and alleviate, the distresses under which 
the country at present laboured. They 
prayed also, that every effort should be 
made to correct the abuses which existed 
in the representation of the people in par- 
liament. He begged to remind the House 
of an observation which had been long 
since made, that unless a reform took place 
in parliament, no ministers could possi- 
bly manage the affairs of the country 
with honour to themselves, or advan 
to the people, however well inclined they 
might be to do so. 

Mr. Denman presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of Nottingham, in which, 
they described the late proceedings against 
her majesty as having pe in a foul 
conspiracy, and expressed a hope, that the 


feelings so generally entertained amon 

the people on this subject would be like- 
wise found to animate that House. They 
deprecated any renewal of proceedings 60 
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disgraceful, as dangerous to the public 
peace and trusted that her majesty’s name 
would be re-inserted in the Liturgy. The 
petition further prayed, that the House 
would take steps for bringing to punish- 
ment those who had conspired against the 
Queen, and that it would refuse to grant 
auy supplies until those objects were 
attained. 

Mr. Birch presented a petition from the 
corporation of Nottingham, praying, that 
no further proceedings should be insti- 
tuted against the Queen—a prayer which, 
after what had been declared by the noble 
lord opposite, the hon. member was will- 
ing to consider as already complied with, 
He trusted that the worthy alderman 
(Heygate) who disapproved of the original 
exclusion of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy, and yet professed himself to be 
against its restoration, would attend in 
his place that night, and find reason, in 
the course of the debate, to change his 
view of the question. 

Mr. R. Martin observed, that he ap- 
proved much more of this petition than 
of that which had been presented by the 
Queen’s Solicitor General. As counsel 
for the Queen the learned gentleman 
might naturally entertain a strong and 
honest prejudice in her favour ; but before 
others allowed themselves to bring for- 
ward charges of conspiracy and perjury, 
they ought to be able to prove their alle- 
gations, He wished, therefore, to give 
notice, that if he should hear parties ac- 
cused of having committed bribery and 
false swearing in order to calumniate and 
degrade the Queen, he would challenge 
them to put something in a course of 
proof, so as to give to the accused a legi- 
timate mode of defending themselves. 
This might be easily done by moving, that 
all the papers relative to the late inquiry 
should be taken into consideration. 
[Cries of «* Move, move.”] Move what? 
what was he to move? It was for those 
— made the charges to substantiate 

em. 

Mr. Denman said, he was obliged to 
the hon. gentleman for the terms in which 
he had thought proper to allude to him, 
but he scarcely thonght he stood in need 
of a defence or apology for presenting 
the petition which had called forth the 
hon. member’s animadversions. He was 
not bound to justify, to its full extent, the 
language of the petition, of which not one 
word was his own; neither was he aware, 


that any charge was preferred against 
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the gentlemen opposite of having been 
engaged ina conspiracy. The petitioners 
expressed, in general terms, their belief 
that a conspiracy had been formed and 
defeated ; and they hoped, that its authors 
and abettors might be brought to punish- 
ment. This part of the subject evidently 
referred to a question, upon the consider- 
ation of which it was not then a proper 
time to enter. 

_ Mr. Heathcote said, he held in his hand 
a petition from the inhabitants of the town 
of Boston, similar in its general prayer 
to those which had been already received. 
In presenting it, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing a hope that all those proceedings 
which had now so long, to the exclusion 
of every other subject, engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament, might be brought 
speedily to an end. In their progress 
they had not been less detrimental to the 
dignity of the throne, than repugnant to 
the feelings of the people ; and where so 
much must now be granted—and so little 
could be denied, a full restitution of the 


rights and privileges of Queen Consort |. 


appeared to him to be the most just and 
the most politic course. 
_ Mr. Honywood presented a petition 
from Margate, praying for the dismissal 
of ministers, and the restoration of the 
Queen to all her rights and dignities. 
Those who signed it were freeholders, and, 
in publicly meeting to express their sen- 
timents on public events, were not con- 
scious that they were acting “ a farce,” 
but imagined rather that they were en- 
gaged in the exercise of one of. their 
most valuable liberties. _He feared much, 
that if these petitions should be treated 
with neglect, the people would be con- 
firmed in an opinion which they had long 
entertained, namely, that the House did 
not speak the sense, or represent the 
wishes of the country. ' 
Lord Stanley rose to present a petition 
from the inhabitants of Chorley, in Lanca- 
shire, complaining of the unprecedented 
treatment of her majesty, and praying, 
not merely, that the Queen’s name should 
be restored to the Liturgy, but also that 
her majesty should be invested, without 
further delay, in all the honours and dig- 
nities due to her exalted station. Such 
was the prayer of the petitioners, in 
the whole of which he cordially concurred ; 
and he thought ministers would abandon 
their duty if they did not immediately 
accede to the wishes of. the,country, and 


give that advice to their sovereign which } and of both Houses of parliament as one 
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would allay the irritation excited so gene- 
rally by the treatment of her Majesty. 
Mr. Monck presented a petition from 
the town of Wantage. The petitioners 
called the attention of parliament to the 
existing state of the agricultural classes ; 
they also complained of the treatment ex- 
perienced by the Queen, and stated, that 
nothing but the reinstatement of her ma- 
jesty’s name in the Liturgy, and her in- 
vestiture in all the honours of her rank as 
Queen Consort, could allay the agitation 
which prevailed throughout the country. 
He heartily concurred in the prayer of the 
petition, and earnestly hoped, or rather 
wished—for hopes he had none—that 
sentiments like these, which were. so 
honourable to the sense and feelings of 
the people, would not be lost upon his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. He earnestly wished 
that the voice of the people might not, as 
heretofore, be thwarted, and that parlia- 
ment would not exhibit a determined 
spirit of opposition to the sentiments of 
the people at large. 
Sir Robert Wilson said, he held in his 
hand a petition, signed by 2,097 persons 
of that respectable class of artisans de- 
nominated the Spanish Morocco Leather- 


dressers [a laugh]. He did not know 


what there was in that to excite a laugh; 
it was true the petitioners were poor but 
they were honest, industrious, and loyal ; 
they also paid heavy taxes, and had as much 
right to be heard in that House as the con- 
stituents of the representative of any bo- 
rough in England. They were as well enti- 
tled to attention, when they approached. 
that House with the expression of their sen- 
timents upon a great national question, as 
any body of men whatever, and they were 
then more especially deserving of being 
heard when they held one uniform lan- 
guage with all their countrymen upon the 
important subject which occupied, at that 
moment, the attention of parliament. That 
language was. strong, but it was just. 
They expressed their detestation of the 
odious proceedings ye the Queen, 
and more particularly the act of omitting 
her name in the Liturgy while she was yet 
untried. This they called an outrage to 
decency and law, and insisted that it was 
evidently intended to brand her majesty 
with infamy in the first instance, that she 
might be compelled to remain in exile, or 
if the returned home, that the disgrace 
attached to her name might facilitate her 
condemnation at the bar of public opinion 
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already degraded. The petitioners also 
expressed their regret, that political 
malevolence should ever have found its 
way into the temples which ought only to 
be occupied by religion and her kindred 
charities. The petitioners therefore prayed 
the restoration of her majesty’s name to 
the Liturgy. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to comment on the conduct of mi- 
nisters relative to this question. He said, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
a former occasion, had expressed himself, 
as if the question would be decided by its 
legal merits, but the noble lord opposite 
had let the cat out of the bag ; for he said 
what was eqilivalent to stating, that what- 
ever the legal merits of the case might 
be, liis majesty’s ministers would never 
sanction the insertion of the Queén’s name 
in the Liturgy. He had, in fact, made it 
not a question of law, but one of party, 
and he called on party knights and their 
squires to defend him in his station. But 
the petitioners prayed that her majesty’s 
name might be restored to the Liturgy, 
not only as a matter of nghtand of law, 
but as a meaus of tranquillizing the 
country ; or as it was expressed in their 
own language, ‘‘ that the sword of public 
dissention might be returned into the 
scabbard, and the torch of domestic 
discord extinguished for ever.” They 
suid, that without this was done, tranquil- 
lity could not be restored, and he would 
add—ought not. [Hear,hear!] He re- 
peated that the agitation so justly excited 
ought not to cease, unless justice were 
done the Quéen; for if it could cease 
without that justice being doue, the coun- 
try would present the melancholy spec- 
tacle of acquiescing in an dct of mionstrous 
injustice. If, therefore, peace were to be 
restored, he hoped it would be the péace 
of freemen and not of slaves. There could 
be no free government unless the voice of 
the people were heard and attended to. 
If this were not so, he should as soon live 
under the Sophi of Persia or the Dey of 
Algiers, asin England, if her spint of 
freedom were gone, He was most anxious 
for peace, but he detested the maxim— 
Iniquissimam pacem, justissimo bello 
antefero.” That doctrine was at variance 
with the genius of a free péople, and he 
therefore was tho advotate for peace, 
unless it could be justly and honourably 
maintained. Anarchy might be the dis- 
ease of a state, but tyranny was its death. 
The petition was laid on the table, as 
well as froth Bolton-le-Moor, in 
VOL, 
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Lancashire.—The gallant officer, in pre- 
senting the last petition, said that it was 
very numerously signed. The people 
ii that part of the country naturally 
shrtink from holding a public meeting 
after the horrible scene at/ Manchester, 
where so much blood had been shed, and 
had still remained unatoned for. There 
were 600 maimed persons there, still cry- 
ing for redress or inquiry. They were yet 
asking in vain for justice. Their petition 
at present was, that the Queen should be 
reinstated in all the honours of her station. 

Mr. Rouse Boughton presented a petition 
to the same effect from several clergymen 
of the established church, and several 
dissenting ministers of Evesham, deploring 
the measures which had been hitherto 
pursued against her majesty, and entreat- 
ing, that her name might he forthwith 
restored to the Liturgy, and, that she should 
be invested with all the honours, dignities, 
and prerogatives, due to her station. He 
concurred with the petitioners in thinking 
that the act of striking the Queen’s name 
out of the Liturgy was unwise, inéxpedient, 
and unfair. The ministers ought, without 
delay, to retrace their steps. By no other 
mode of conduct could they allay the agi- 
tated state of public feeling. 

The Marquis of Tavistock rose to pre- 
sent the petition of the freeholders of the 
county of Bedford. It was, he said, agreed 
to at thefirst meeting held of that county 
for the last twenty-tive years; and one 
more numerous, more respectable, more 
temperate, more loya!, and in every res- 
pect better conducted, had never been 
held in any county. It was conducted 
throughout in the true spirit of the con- 
stitution, and did honour to the county. 
The petition was signed by upwards 
of 2,400 freeholders and other respect 
able individuals. They complained, in 
very warm terms, of the treatment of the 
Queen ; they reprobated the proceedings 
carried on against her majesty, from the 
begining to the end ; they were jealous of 
them, because they saw, that they shook 
the country and interrupted the public 
peace. Perhaps it might suit ministers to 
consider the Bedfordshire and other coun- 
ty meetings as a farce. It might suit 
men to apply that term to county meet- 
ings, who darst not themselves meet before 
the public, but who were obliged toskulk 
into holes and corners, from which the 
issued libels against the people of England. 
This was not the treatment which En- 
| glishmen deserved, Iistead of having 
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their feelings outraged. in this manner, 
they ought to be treated generously and 
kindly —as friends, not as foes. The 
people of England were libelled when they 
were called disloyal. They were the most 
loyal people in the world. He hoped 
ministers would pause, before they drove 
the people to the last extremity of despair. 
It was not by sending forth imputations 
of sedition and blasphemy against all who 
had the hardihood to oppose their schemes, 
that they could tranquillize the country, 
This tirade of unjustifiable imputations 
could never answer a good purpose; such 
a course would always be found bad 
policy, either in public or private life. 

Mr. Bernal presented a petition from 
Rochester, signed by 2,500 persons. The 
petitioners, he observed, were sincerely at- 
tached to the kingand tothe genuine prin- 
ciples of the constitution; and had, in the 
exercise of an undoubted right, felt it to 
be their duty to express their disapproba- 
tion of the measures pursued by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. They called on the 
House to use its influence in procuring the 
restoration of her majesty’s name to the 
Liturgy ;. they prayed, that it would insti- 
tute a rigid inquiry into the recent pro- 
ceedings against the Queen; and they 
besought the House no longer to place 
confidence in those ministers who had 
insulted their king and degraded their 
country. They also called on the House 
to inquire iuto the distressed state of the 
empire; occasioned as it was, by the con- 
duct adopted by ministers—by their 
boundless profusion and extravagance, 
their opposition tothe correction of abuses, 
and their abridgment of the rights of the 
people. While such men were in power, 
the petitioners conceived, that the preroga- 
tives of the King, the rights of the Queen, 
and the liberties of the People were in 
danger. He entirely and sincerely —not 
at all as a party man, but from honest 
conviction—concurred in those sentiments. 
He did not wish to embarrass this or any 
government, when it was properly con- 
ducted ; but when he saw proceedings 
instituted which were calculated to de- 
grade the country in the eyes of the 
world, and thereby to lessen its consequence 
in the estimation of foreign states, it 
was, he conceived, high time that a change 
should be effected. At such atime as 
this, it was right that gentlemen should 
speak their sentiments freely, and not 
smother them under the veil of delicacy. 


e~He had also to present a second peti- 
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tion on the same subject from the parish 
of Mary-le-bone. It was signed by 6 or 
7,000 inhabitant householders; and he 
understood, that every endeavour had been 
used to prevent any but inhabitant house- 
holders from affixing their signatures to 
it. Had it not been for the shortness 
of the time, it would have received the 
signatures of 20,000 persons. The peti- 
tions, which were now pouring in from 
every part of the country, came from per- 
sous, many of whom never before dreamt 
of interfering in political matters. They 
did not merely originate in towns, cities, 
and counties, but they also emanated 
fiom wards, parishes, and villages. These 
petitions proved the real state of the coun- 
try ; they showed clearly what the senti- 
ments of the people were; and they 
contradicted, decidedly, the assertion 
made by the noble lord opposite, that 
ministers enjoyed the confidence of the 
country. These appeals to the House 
would not, he hoped, be looked upon 
as political farces or interludes; if they 
were despised and slighted, instead of 
farces, they would, perhaps, be the pre- 
cursors of deep political tragedies. 

Mr. Jervoise presented a similar peti- 
tion from the county of Hants. He stated, 
that it was agreed to at a county meet- 
ing, which was most sespectably at- 
tended, and that it was signed by 8,000 
freeholders ; who, while they opposed the 
unwise and dangerous acts of the present 
administration, were as much attached to 
the soundest principles of religion and 
loyalty as any men in the kingdom. 

Sir W, De Crespigny said, that having 
been one of the principal actors in this 
county farce he begged leave to saya 
few words respecting it. He used the 
term ‘‘faree’’? because he found, that 
county meetings were in future to be 
deemed farces, comedies, or perhaps, 
tragedies. He heard that county meet- 
ings had, in a most indecent, unconstitu- 
tional, and improper manner, been com- 
pared to mobs. Iu a short time, he sup- 
posed, all bodies would be looked upon 
us mobs, except battalions of infantry 
and squadrons of horse.» He would ven- 
‘ure to say, that he felt as much respect . 
for military talents as any man in the 
country ; but let such sentiments come. 
from the most mighty mouths that could 
be, he would, in his place, protest against: 
them, not only as disrespectful to par- 
liament, but to the country at large. 
They were not now on the plains of Water-. 
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loo, or the Peninsula, or in the German | 
dominions. [A laugh.] As to those gen- 
tlemen who dared to laugh on such an | 
occision, there was not one of them, who, | 
if he had the spirit of an Englishman, | 
ought not to stand up for the honour of his | 
country against the impropriety of such 
language. They were not in a country | 
where they could be cowed by the mili- | 
tary, and, in his opinion, every member | 
of that House should stand up for the 
honour of the country. The Hants meet- | 
ing was most respectable, and he supposed 
that 7,000 or 8,000 persons were suffi- 
cient to speak the sense of the county. 
It had been stated, by aset of gentlemen, 
that a counter-requisition was signed after 
the high sheriff had appointed the county 
meeting. This was a most unfair and 
improper proceeding, and was intended to 
prevent the expression of the public feel- 
ing. And on what account? Because 
an address had been got up, not at a 
county meeting, us it oughtto be, but by 
the influence of the secretary of a club, 
called the Pitt Club. That secretary 
took it on himself to send all over the 
county, tothe ministers of the church 
in their different parishes, desiring them 
to sign the load of parchments he trans- 
mitted to them, and to call on their pa- 
rishioners to sign them also. Good God ! 
Could this be called a county address 
which was procured without a county 
meeting ? It happened that this secretary 
of the Pitt Club was also under-sheriff 
of the county ; and he knew, that in con- 
sequence of this circumstance, many of 
those who signed the address thought, that 
the under-sheriff had the sanction of the 
high sheriff for what he was doing ; and 
it certainly was a little too bad that such 
delusive conduct should be allowed. He 
was much displeased at the allusion which 
had been made to the meeting; and he 
should be ashamed of himself, hasing been 
present at it, if he did not fairly and 
' candidly state what he knew, and what the 
House would excuse him for detailing, 
with a degree of warmth which, under 
other circumstances, would not, perhaps, 
have been justifiable. : 
Mr. Fleming said, he could not sup- 
port the sentiments contained in the peti- 
tion presented by his hon. colleague, 
and felt himself called on, in justice to 
the rank and property of the county of 
Hants, todeclare, that many of the most 
wealthy and respectable freeholders were 
not present at that meeting. 


healluded. 


' been said on the occasion alluded to. 
/he knew the noble person to whom he 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole said, he hardly 
knew in what way he ought to treat the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. baronet on tne other side. He had 
some doubts as to whether the hon.’ 
baronet’s allusions fell within the orders 
of that House; but as he was not stop~ 
ped by the Chair, it only remained for him 
to make a few observations on them. The 
hon. gentleman had used very hard words 
—([Cries of ‘No,’ and ‘ Yes’]—were not 
sentiments such as he had expressed with 
respect to a noble person— 6 

The Speaker here interrupted the right 
hon. gentleman and reminded him, that 
he was out of order. The reason he had 


/not interrapted the hon. baronet was, 


that he had not been able to collect, from 
what had fallen from him, the person to’ 


Mr. Wellesley Pole hoped the hon. 


baronet, would do him the justice to 
allow, that he had not misconceived whom 


he had alluded to. 


He had made several 
severe observations, and had entirely mis~ 


represented what he supposed to ay 
I 


had alluded, he would find, that there 
was not a man in that House, in the coun- 
try, or in the world, who held in_ higher 
estimation than that noble person did, 
the liberties of the people of England. 


[a laugh, and cries of hear, hear!] This 


might extract a smile and a laugh from 
lawyers; it might excite cries of ‘ hear, 
hear,”? from civilians; but it would not 
elicit a smile and a laugh from those 
who knew that noble lord—who acknow~ 
ledged the advantages the country had 
derived from his talents, and were ac- 
quainted with his constitutional princi- 
ples, which were not only duly appreciated 
in this island, but were perfectly under- 
stood all over the world. He admitted, 
that he ought not to have suffered the 
observations made on the other side of the 
House to have occasioned any warmth of 
feeling in expressing the few words with 
which he meant to trouble them. As 
to what the hon. baronet asserted, namely, 
that the noble lord had treated county 
meetings disrespectfully, he felt perfectly 
convinced, that that nobie person never had 
it in his contemplation to state, and never 
did state, any thing that was disrespect- 
ful of county meetings. He was con- 
fident, that that noble lord never uttered. 
a word that could beconsidered disrespect-. 
ful to the freeholders, What his noble 
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relation had said, was, that a meeting 
had taken place, so irregular and tumultu- 
ous, that no impartial discussion could 
be obtained—that only one side was heard, 
and that it could not, therefore, be deemed 
a fair and regular county meeting. His 
noble relation, not being in the habit of 
weighing words—not being a regular 
public speaker used the 
term “‘ farce,’”’ which was afterwards taken 
up with so much warmth. But he was 
uite sure, that he never had said ony 
thing unconstitutional, ortending totrenc 
on the liberty of the subject—taking 
that phrase even in its broadest sense. 
He was quite satisfied, that when the hon. 
baronet was better acquainted with the 
character of that noble person than he 
now appeared to be, he would lament the 
way in whichhe had taken this business up. 
He was never more mistaken in the cha- 
racter of any individual than he was 
in that of the noble lord, if he sup- 
posed, that he could have said or done any 
thing hostile to the liberty of the subject. 

Sir W. De Crespigny said, that until 
he came into that al he knew not a 
syllable of the proceeding in question, 
aud therefore the right hon. gentleman 
could not correctly state that he had al- 
luded to any thing which occurred in the 
House of Lords. In fact, he only heard 
that the words were made use of by the 
noble person referred to, unaccompanied 
with any statement of the place in which 
they were uttered. 

Mr. Baring said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had undoubtedly misrepre- 
sented the Hampshire meeting. 

Mr. W. Pole said, he had not uttered 
a word about that meeting. He had stated, 
that the noble lord spoke of a tumultous 
meeting ; but he had not mentioned where 
it was held. 

Mr. Baring said, it appeared to him, that 
the right hon. gentleman must have meant 
that meeting or none, and he felt himself 
called on to vindicate the character of the 
meeting from the injurious assertion which, 
it seemed, had been cast on it by other 
pore He would not say one word about 

he expression made use of by a noble lord, 
in another place. He respected that noble 
person, and was perfectly sensible of the 
great obligations which the country owed to 
him. Henever heard his name mentioned, 
or reflected on his character, without ex- 
periencing feelings of pride and satisfac- 
tion. He would not, therefore, censure 
him for any unguarded expression, utter- 
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ed in the heat of the moment, He pos- 
sessed great talentsin one line, and had, 
by their exercise, done his country most 
important services; but he was not at all 
in the habit of public speaking, and, 
therefore, an unadvised expression might 
fairly be excused. It was said, that this 
was an extremely tumultuous meeting, and 
that it was impossible for a gentleman, 
speaking in opposition to the sentiments 
contained in the petition, to obtain a hear- 
ing. Now, in contradiction to that, he 
would appeal to the hon. member for the 
county (Mr. Fleming), who had a fair 
opportunity of trying the patience of the 
meeting, and who did try it in such a man- 
ner as, he believed, was never attempted 
before; for, on a subject which agitated 
the country from one end to the other, 
no address was eyer delivered at a public 
meeting more likely to provoke angry dis- 
cussion than that of the hon. member ; and 
yet, there was not a syllable of that speech 
which was not heard and patiently attend- 
ed to. He thought, therefore, that the 
same testimony would be borne to the 
regularity nd good conduct of ‘the meet- 
ing by the hon. member, as he was pre- 
pared to give. If he contrasted the pro- 
ceedings of that peaceable meeting with 
the riot and uproar occasioned by the 
exclusive loyalists in the city of London a 
few days since, the hon. member would 
see nothing to complain of. The 
hon. member had said, that the great pro- 
prietors, the men of rank and consequence 
in the county, were absent from that 
meeting, oo therefore, that it did not 
speak the sense of the county. He re- 
gretted that the system should prevail, of 
men of rank and property absenting them- 
selves from county meetings and meet- 
ings of the people at large, He was quite 
sure, that it was vot the best mode of con- 
ciliating the affections of the people, to 
make thgse nice distinctions between the 
higher, middle, and the lower ranks 
of society ; and he thought the hon. mem- 
ber was not pursuing a course calculated 
to produce peace, good order, and kind| 
feeling in the country, by making su 
Pe 
r. Fleming was sorry that any thing 

he should aed said on the occasion in 
question wag provoking. He thought the 
meeting was convened fer public discus- 
sion, and what he had said he believed to 
have been perfectly fair. 

Lord Belgrave presented a petition from 
the city of Chester, which the noble lord 
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stated, had, in the course of a very few 
days, been signed by 1,500 persons. It 
complained of the various existing griev- 
ances connected with the present system 
of government; and expressed the’asto- 
nishment of the petitioners, that as the 
accusation against her majesty was with- 
drawn, her majesty’s name had not been 
re-introduced into the Liturgy ; and their 
hope that the House would interfere for 
that purpose. He observed, that a strong 
instance of the violence of those who were 
opposed to the wishes of the petitioners 
was afforded by the fact, that as some of 
the petitioners were about to sign the peti- 
tion, it was forcibly torn from their hands. 

Sir T. Acland presented a petition, nu- 
merously and respectably signed, to the 
number of 1,250 persons, from Dartmouth 
and its vicinity, deploring the omission 
of her majesty’s name in the Liturgy, as 
tending to occasion endless differences, 
and heart-burnings in society, regretting 
that the people, who were taught to pray 
for all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Here- 
tics, were prevented from joining in prayer 
for her majesty; and hoping, that the 
House would deliberate for the purpose of 
procuring the restoration of her majesty’s 
name to the Liturgy, and of securing her 
from further oppression. 

Lord John Russell observed, that as he 
and his colleague had been requested to 
support the prayer of the petition when- 
ever it was presented, he now rose for the 
purpose of doing so; and he would say, 
that for his own part, he was prepared 
to vote for any measure which might be 
proposed, for the re-insertion of her mar 
jJesty’s name in the Liturgy. He could 
conceive, that many persons might be 
alarmed by the appearance of men armed 
with clubs and carrying stones, or by 
large and turbulent meetings, or by the 
circulation of seditious and blasphemous 
libels ; but he could not conceive how any 
man could be alarmed by the restoration 
of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, espe- 
cially as the peace of the country seemed 
to require it. The House would no doubt 
recollect what had been the conduct of 
ministers with regard to the property tax : 
they had retained it in their grasp as 
long as they could; but, after the 
House had expressed its opinion upon 
the impolicy of it, they had made a merit 
of giving it up to its wishes. He had 
therefore, no doubt, that if the House 
were to advise the insertion of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, ministers would 
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comply with its advice, and would come 
down to the House to-morrow evening with 
a gazette in their pockets, containing an 
order in council to that effect. 

Mr. W. Smith presented a petition from 
certain inhabitants of the city of Norwich, 
which he declared to be perfectly respect- 
ful and constitutional in all its language. 
The petition prayed for the restoration of 
the Queen’s name to the Liturgy, for the 
dismissal of ministers, and for a reform of 
the Commons House of parliament. It 
contained the uninfluenced sentiments of 
many inhabitants of Norwich, who were 
no less distinguished for their talent than 
for their integrity, It was signed by 4,500 
individuals in a few days, over whose mind 


no interest or influence had been exercised 


by any person whatsoever, 


oF Suppty.]—On_ the 
order of the day for going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair. 

Mr. Creevey said, he would not detain 
the House, at any length, from the im- 
portant question about to be brought for- 
ward, but begged to call their attention, 
for a few moments to the motion now made. 
This was the first stage of an annual par- 
liamentary process, called a Committee of 
Supply ; a process by which, once or twice 
every week, hundreds of thousands om 
hundreds of thousands, and millions on 
millions, of the public money, were voted 
in that House, in the presence of not more 
than a dozen persons, exclusively of the. 
ministers of the Crown. He hoped, how- 
ever, that things would now go on bet- 
ter. The public seemed to havetakena 
noble attitude ; by their efforts, they had 
prevented her majesty from being over- 

orne by superior power—they had pre- 
vented the laws and the constitutivn from 
being subverted by the ministers of the 
Crown. He trusted they would now turn 
their attention to the protection of their 
own property in that House. He did not 
know whether it was true, that an illus- 
trious individual had declared thata pub- 
lic meeting in this country was a farce. 
If it was true that such an expression had 
been used, he wouid say of it, that it was 
not a British sentiment, but must have 
been imported from Troppau ; the royal 
politicians assembled at which place, no 
doubt, thought every thing a farce but 
their own plans of conquest and tyranny. 


A farce! If he wished for a farce, re- 
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commend him to a Committee of Supply. 


Some years agoa dissection was made of 


the component parts of the House of Com- 
mons, by which it appeared that 72 mem- 
bers of that House had the good fortune to 
enjoy among them, about 170,000/. a year, 
out of thetaxes. Now these72 gentlemen, 
or some of them, were the gentlemen 
who generally formed a committee of 
supply : they, and very few else, voted 
away all the money of the country. He 
should, in the course of the session, move 
for certain documents by which another 
and a new dissection of the House of Com- 
mons would be laid open to the country. 
He trusted, that the public would support 
him in an alteration which he aimed at 
effecting in committees of supply. As 
affairs were managed at present, he was 
not surprised at independent men not 
attending on these committees; neither 
did he blame them for their absence from 
them, as the estimates were so compli- 
cated, and so overloaded with items, as 
to be perfectly unintelligible. He hoped 
that the public would attend closely to 
this matter; for, if they did, they would 
either make their representatives mend 
their manners, or would be compelled to 
speak to them in a language which could 
not be misunderstood. 

The House resolved itself in the said 
committee, in which, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, ‘that a supply 
be granted to his Majesty.”” The motion 
was agreed to, and the House resumed, 


MOTION RESPECTING THE OMISSION 
‘OF THE QuEEN’s NaMEIN THE LiTURGY.] 
—Lord Archibald Hamilton rose to make 
his promised motion. He said, he was 
sure he had never risen in that House on 
any occasion when it was more necessary 
fer him, than it was at present, to expe- 
rience their candour and indulgence, both 
with reference to himself individually, 
and to the subject which he was about to 
bring under their consideration, It would 
certainly be superfluous on his part, after 
the numerous petitions which had that 
day been laid on the table, to insist either 
on the inherent importance of the question 
which the House were now called upon to 
discuss, or on the intense interest which 
the people at large took in that question. 
He hoped, that any deficiency on his part 
would be considered as made up by the 
number of petitions laid upon their table, 
‘of which there was not ‘one, at all con- 
nected with the Queen’s case, that did not 
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either beseech the House to restore her 
name to the Liturgy, or express some dis- 
approbation of its removal from it. These 
petitions, which were a sure mark of the 
direction in which public opinion was 
running, would, he trusted, be considered 
as adding some weight to his arguments, 
and would induce the House to listen, if 
not to him, at least to public opinion, of 
which, in this instance, he should be 
the organ. One of the first impressions 
created by the subject which he was in- 
troducing to their notice, was, the gene- 
ral ferment and irritation excited through- 
out the country since the commencement 
of the late melancholy proceedings—a 
ferment which had not only reached that 
House, and prevented it from transacting 
the ordinary business of the nation, but 
had extended itself from one corner of 
the kingdom to the other, and had inter- 
fered with all the usual occupations of its 
inhabitants. With regard to himself he 
had only one observation to make. He 
had no doubt, standing in the place in 
which he stood, and speaking on the 
subject on which he spoke, that the noble 
lord and the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (and perhaps it was an imputation 
in which some other members might be 
induced to join) would assert, that he 
addressed himself to this subject as a 
party question, and that he had no object 
in agitating it but a party object. Once 
for all, he protested against any such 
inference. He felt himself to be upon 
firm ground when he repelled it. He 
begged the House would recollect his 
former conduct on this subject. He did 
not wait to kuow what the public opinion 
would be; but when her majesty was first 
insulted by ministers, when her very name 
was not introduced by them into their 
speeches, but when they spoke of her by 
circumlocution, he stood up in his place 
in that House, and asserted her Majesty’s 
inalienableand incontestible rights, uncon- 
nected with any regard to the feelings or 
opinions of his party. He now declared, 
that, whatever the result should be, no 
man would regret more than himself if 
the question should not undergo a grave, 
calm, and dispassionate consideration. 
When however, the noble lord and the 
right hon. gentleman opposite called the 
present a cold, legal, and unconstitutional 
question, he could not refrain from asking 
whether, in the mode in which the name 
of this injured and illustrious woman was 
first struck from. the Liturgy—whether, 
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in the motive in which that act had ori- 
ginated—and whether, in the conduct that 
had followed, there was any thing which 
shewed that they considered the question 
to bea cold, legal, and constitutional one ? 
On the contrary, did not the whole of 
the proceedings exhibit a disposition to 
inflict every description of insult, injury, 
and injustice on the individual, and to 
excite and irritate the country at large ? 
It was on these grounds, and on these 
grounds alone, that he was induced to 
make his present motion, and not from 
any motives of a party nature. 

He begged to be allowed to advert to 
one other point with respect to himself. 
It must be in the recollection of the 
House, that when the hon. member for 
Bramber (Mr.' Wilberforce) made that 
motion which had occupied so large a 
portion of the interests and time of the 
House in the last session, he (lord A. 
Hamilton) had stood up in his place, and 
made a speech, which he concluded by 
an amendment alluding to the very omis- 
sion of which he now complained.* And 
he now asked the House if they did not 
think, if the amendment which he had 
proposed on that occasion had_ been 
adopted, and if his majesty’s ministers 
had then retraced their steps—if they 
had replaced her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy—much, if not all of the ferment 
and irritation which had been excited, 
would have been avoided, and_ this 
House, the Crown, and the country, 
would have found themselves in a much 
more favourable situation than that in 
which they were now placed? [n saying 
this, he must again beg, that party motives 
might not be imputed to him, although 
he by no means wished to disclaim fair 
and open political hostility towards the 
noble lord and the right hon, gentleman 
opposite. 

There was one other preliminary obser- 
vation which he wished to make, although, 
perhaps, it was unnecessary. It was this 
—that in bringing forward his present 
motion, and in the ample discussion 
which such a proposition as the restoration 
of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy was 
calculated to occasion, he should con- 
sider the subject as one with reference to 
which ministers were as fairly responsible, 
and which was as unconnected with any 
thing personal to the Crown itself, as 
any subject whatever that could possibly 


* See Vol, 1, p. 1259, | 
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be submitted to the deliberations of parlia- 
ment. He considered the sound constitu- 
tional doctrine to be, that whatever sub- 
ject was fit to be discussed in that House, 
was a subject on which ministers, and 
ministers only, were responsible; and 
that no one had a right to introduce any 
subject into that House which was not 
bottomed on their responsibility. He felt 
himself, therefore, to be in no way liable 
to the imputation of introducing topics 
personal to the Crown ; because the sub- 
ject was one on which ministers solely 
were responsible. 

He now came to the case itself. The 
first observation which he should make 
was, that he was not in possession of 
the course which his majesty’s minis- 
ters meant to pursue with respect to 
her majesty. He should be glad to 
learn what that course was. It must 
be evident to every one, that matters 
could not rest where they were. It was 
not possible, that her majesty, the Queen, 
could exist in this country in the situation: 
in which she was now placed, merely with 
(and the noble lord had intimated, that 
it was the only proposition which he had 
it in contemplation to make) an addition 
of some nature to her pecuniary means. 
If nothing were done to allay the feel- 
ings so powerfully excited throughout the 
empire; if nothing were done of sub- 
stantial justice towards her majesty; if 
nothing were done to prevent those effu-, 
sions. from the press on both sides, so 
generally and extensively mischievous, it 
was difficult to say what the consequences, 
might be. With reference to the last sub- 
ject which he had mentioned, he begged 
not to be understood as suggesting any 
restraint on the press. What he recom- 
mended was, that the cause of the present 
intemperance of the press should be re- 
moved—a cause which his majesty’s mi- 
nisters had as much reason to be ashamed. 
of, as the country, at large, had todeplore. 
What had been the foundation of all these 
calamitous events? If there was one thing 
more than another in that concatenation 
of causes—for it was nota single cause 
which had operated to plunge us into 
our present condition—bnt if there was 
one cause more than another, which had 
wrought upon the public mind, and 
brought it to its present state of excite- 
ment, it was that unjust, that impolitic, 
that oppressive, that unconstitutional mea- 
sure which was the subject of his motion. 
Now, he wished to ask, if the House should 
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not think fit to express their opinica that 
his majesty’s ministers had done wrong 
in Omitting her majesty’s name in the 
Po gg wished to ask, either the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, or the 
Hoise itself, what measure could be sug- 
gested so likely to calin that irritation 
which the injustice done to her majesty 
had produced in the country? 

After the notice of a motionwhich had, 
the other night, been given by his noble 
friend behind him (the marquis of Tavis- 
teck), he wished to confine himself as 
much as possible to the question of the 
‘omission.of her majesty’s name in the Li- 
turgy ; because he understood, that that 
‘motion would afford a more ample oppor- 
‘tunity fur entering at large into the con- 
sideration of all the extraordinary pro- 
éeedings connected with the subject. 
But it was impossible for him, or any 
other man in the House, to contemplate 
those proceedings, and the consequences 
with which the country had been visited, 
without feeling the utmost disgust and 
indignation at ministers, who, by their 
conduct, had put, and for six months had 
kept, the whole population of the empire 
in a state of continual ferment and agi- 
tation. The proceedings of his majesty’s 
ministers had been not only most unwise, 
unjust, oppressive, and impolitic towards 
her majesty, but they had been—to use 
the only word which could sufficiently 
xpress and was appropriate to their most 
mischievous character—absolutely revo- 
jutionary in their nature [hear, hear !]. 
Since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, in all the efforts of reformers 
‘or radicals, in all the exhibitions of vio- 
tence which he had witnessed within or 
without those walls, he was not aware of 
at single proceeding so truly revolutionary 
in its tendency as were the proceedings of 
his majesty’s ministers with reference to 
the important subject under discussion. © 

In order to state the grounds on which 
he called upon the House to come te the 
resolution with which he should conclude, 
‘on the injustice atid inexpediency of the 
step which ministers had taken, it would 
be necessary for him to call upon honour- 
able gentlemen to consider well the situa- 
tion of her majesty at the time her name 
was excluded from the Liturgy ; because 
he unfortudately perceived, during the 
discussion of a former night, that some 
members allowed subsequent irritation to 
have a retrospective éffect—as if the sup- 


posed misconduct of her majesty, after | 
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the act was done by the exclusion of her 
name, ought to operate against her, and 
that ministers ought to be allowed to pu- 
nish the Queen beforehand for imaginary 
crimes recently committed. When he 
heard a worthy alderman (Heygate) the 
other night, deprecate the omission of her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy, biit 
at the same time appeal to her Letter to 
the King, and to her answets to addresses, 
as a reason for approviiig of the continu- 
ance of that ofiginal act of itijustice, he 
could not but ask the House what such 
a proceeding was, but trying the Queen 
for one ofikaite, and punishing her for 
another Her wiajesty’s athe 
was excluded the Liturgy at a 
time when she had ‘a right to expect very 
different treatment; and he now called 
upon the House to do justice. on the 
other hand, by applying to her majesty’s 
case, the subsequent injustice she had 
endured, and the irritation to which she 
had been exposed. The principle on 
which a contrary practice proceeded, 
had been admirably well illustrated on a 
former night, when it was said, that it 
could be resembled only to the proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition, where words ex- 
torted from an unhappy and innocent 
sufferer, under the infliction of the rack, 
were taken as undubitable confessions and 
depositions of guilt. Hoping that this 
House, even as at present constituted, 
would be too just to imitate such a 
course, he would proceed to state 
what he conceived to be the situation of 
her majesty, at the time her name was 
struck out of the Liturgy; because he 
wished the House to undérstand, that he 
thought such a proceeding, on thé part of 
ministers, not only impolitic and oppres- 
sive, not only illegal and unconstitutional, 
but an act of the grossest injustice to- 
wards a person already grievously wronged 
and injured, and whose wrongs and inju- 
ries need not have come before the House, 
or been exposed to discussion in the forum 
of the public. At the time when the 
prayers of the people were first refused 
to her, het majesty was without any home, 
without aby state in the country. The 
law had deceived her; for by the laws of 
the land she stood the undisputed Queen 
of England. As Queen, and as 4 woman 
ih domestic life, she was left equally des- 
titute. She was a wife, but shé had ho 
husband. She had no station. She left 
this country after having received inany 
insults, with @ letter of licence to author- 
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rise and to justify whatever line of con- 
duct she might think fit to pursue. She 
was followed by spies; her very servants 
were corrupted—she was persecuted in 
every way, and by all the acts of diplo- 
macy—she could to no place where 
there was a British minister, that she 
was not sure to meet with insult and con- 
tumely. She met with no protection. 
Under such circumstances, considering 
the treatment which her majesty had 
received, considering the insults that 
were heaped upon her ; above all, bearing 
in mind the letter of licence, would the 
House place itself in the moral chair ?— 
Would it affect to be shocked and out- 
raged, even if guilt were brought home 
to the door of the Queen—to the door of 
a woman who had a letter of licence from 
her husband [Hear, hear!]? If all that 
her accusers imputed to her were true, 
which he believed to be false, for he 
believed her majesty to be innocent ; still, 
if all that had been imputed to her were 
true, the manner in which she had been 
authorised in the first instance, and alter- 
wards pursued and watched and perse- 
cuted, while her servants were instigated, 
seduced, and corrupted, absolutely pre- 
cluded any fair or reasonable man from 
bringing forward an accusation. This 
was not all: had she not undergone a 
severe trial, on a grave charge, in this 
country, and upon which she had been 
fully acquitted ? Had she then, he would 
ask, received any thing like fair play? 
On the contrary, he should say, that 
whatever might have been the result of 
the trial she had undergone, the Queen 
had been first grievously wronged, and 
provoked into the commission of the crime 
recently imputed. [No, no, hear!] He 
would repeat, that her majesty had been 
provoked, deliberately provoked, into the 
commission of offence; if any offence she 
had committed. 

With respect to the legal part of the sub- 
ject he would offer but a very few words ; 
fawoutt ask the noble lord and the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, to state dis- 
tinctly, if they could, the reason, why 
her majesty’s name had been originally 
excluded from the Liturgy, He asked 
that simple question, and he expected a 
plain and satisfactory answer. It was said, 
that there were at the time very heavy 
charges against the Queen ; but he would 
ask if those charges had been proved? If 
they had not been proved, why was not 


the name of her majesty reinstated in the | 
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Liturgy ?—if they had been proved, why 
did not her accusers proceed to some judg- 
ment against her? The fact was, that mi- 
nisters had neither thought proper to con- 
sider her guilty or innocent; and as they 
had been influenced by a vague mixture 
of hope and fear, she had been treated 
with a vague mixture of justice and in- 
justice.—In reference to the point of lega- 
lity, it was necessary to refer to the origi-- 
nal order in council, uuder which, the 
change in the Liturgy had been made. 
It set out with stating, that «* Whereas in 
the Act of Uniformity which establishes 


-the Liturgy of the Church of England, 


provision is made for such alterations in 
the prayers for the royal family, as from 
time to time shall become necessary.” 
Before he proceeded further, he denied 
that to be a fair statement, No such pro- 
vision was made: no power was given: to 
alter the prayers, but merely to change 
the names. Alteration in the prayers 
would consist of a substitution of words, 
and a change perhaps of substance and 
meaning; but alteration of names could 
extend to nothing else but the names 
mentioned in the Liturgy. He knew not, 
whether the law officers of the Crown meant 
to found any thing upon it; but he assert- 
ed, that the order in council was not con- 
formable to the statute, which applied 
merely to the alteration of names, and 
not of prayers. Upon what authority 
then, but their owr, did ministers found 
the violent change they had directed? If 
any thing more were wanted to confirm 
the opinion he had hazarded, it would be 
supplied by the concluding words of the ~ 
sentence, “and be directed by lawful 
authority.”” If the act meant to give a 
licence to change sentences and expres- 
sions, would it not have been differently 
expressed ? If such a prerogative were to 
be conferred on the Crown, why was not 
the statute express in the terms it em- 
ployed ? it was framed by men of learn- 
ing and acuteuess in that day, who would 
not have been guilty of an omission so 
important. The sole authority cited in 
the order in council was the Act of Uni- 
formity. Another observation here oc- 
curred: by that order no more authority 
was given to pray for George the Fourth 
than to pray for the Queen. . It might 
indeed, be said, on the other side, that: 
the king never dies, and therefore it was 
ueedless ; but the reply was at least as: 
obvious, that the accession of George the 
Fourth made the Queen-Consort ; and if 
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the order had said nothing but about 
omitting the names of the prince and 
princess of Wales, he would ask, whether, 
as a matter of course, the Queen would 
not have been prayed for? In the next 
place, he should wish the other side to 
state, to what extent they contended, that 
the Act of Uniformity gave them autho- 
rity. He should be glad to know, whe- 
ther they meant to go so far as to insist, 
that the king might alter the prayers of 
the church from mere caprice? If any 
such doctrine were advanced, he was 
sure that it would not want instant 
refutation. 

One other suggestion he would offer. 
Was it ever contended—could it ever be 
contended, not only that this statute gave 
the king authority to alter the prayers as 
his caprice might dictate, but actually to 
render the Liturgy a sort of penal power, 
amounting to the actual degradation of 
his Queen? [Hear.] He was not now to 
be told, that this was merely a legal or 
constitutional question. Suchanattempt 
had been made and had fuiled: because 
the omission was used for the express 
purpose of degrading and insulting the 
Queen. Would ministers, with the ad- 
vice-of their high law authorities, go the 
length of asserting, that the framers of 
the act meant to give the power of degra- 
dation as a punishment? It was impos- 
sible: so that whether the question were 
looked at as a matter of law or justice, the 
House could arrive at but one conclusion 
-—that ministers had done an illegal act, 
and inflicted a severe wrong in excluding 
her majesty. One more observation on 
this part of the subject, and he would 
conclude it. He did not mean in any 
way to question the legal authority of the 
King; but he was certainly much sur- 
prised to find, not only the head of the 
church, but the head of the law, presiding 
at the council where this illegal order was 
made, It might-be presumptuous in him 
to question the proceedings of such high 
authorities; but they had done one thing 
that was either illegal or wholly nugatory. 
This self-same order had been sent to 


. Scotland, where, in matters of this kind, 


ministers had no jurisdiction. He spoke 
in the presence of the Lord Advocate; 
but still he would assert, either that the 
order there was a dead letter, or a nuga- 
tory piece of nonsense, or it was a direct 
violation of the law. What had been the 
consequence? The order had been’ in 
Scotland what it ought to have been in 
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England, mere waste paper.. It might 
not then be too presumptuous for him to 
add, that as the conduct of government 
had been clearly illegal with regard to 
one part of the kingdom, it might be 
suspected, that it was not completely legal 
with regard to another. 

Now, though it was not very. material 
to notice all the names which wereattached 
to that order in council, yet there was one 
name, which from the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances with which it was connected, 
he felt in some measure obliged to revert 
to. He alluded to the name of Mr. Can- 
ning. Nothing could be more disagree- 
able to him than to speak harshly of any 
individual in his absence ; but he must 
say, that it was of that absence that he now 
had to complain. Common report gave 
out, that that right hon. gentleman had 
differed with hislate colleagues. If this were 
the fact (but of the truth of which he was 
ignorant), he would ask whether it was too 
much to expect, that he should have been 
in his place, to have stated the grounds of 
that difference? If Mr. Canning could 
profess in his place, as he had done last 
session, an undiminished regard and affec- 
tion for her majesty ; if he could tell the 
country, that he for one would not be her 
accuser ; surely, if his resignation pro- 
ceeded upon principle, as he wished it to 
be understood, it was not too much to ex- 
pect, when the interests of the Queen 
whom he so loved and so revered were at 
stake, that he should have remained in 
England only a few days longer, when his 
presence might have been of such essential 
service. That right hon. gentleman had 
subjected himself to animadversion by the 
line of conduct he had pursued, and on 
this account, he (lord A. Hamilton) felt 
himself called upon to say, that he was at 
a loss to discover on what principle, if any, 
he had vacated his office and differed with 
ministers. His name was appended to the 
order in council ; he had kept his station in 
the cabinet during the whole of the pro- 
ceedings ; and at the close, when his opi- 
nion and support might have been of so 
much benefit, he abandoned his former 
coadjutors and retired from the kingdom. 
He did not pretend to say what might be 
other men’s notions of duty; bat if he 
(lord A, Hamilton) had retired from office, 
because he thought ministers had acted 
improperly towards the Queen, he hoped 
he should have had the justice and resolu- 
tion to have stood his ground. . As it was, 


the right hon. gentleman had left it in. 
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doubt, whether he differed from his late 
friends, in what particulars, and to what 
extent. If he agreed with ministers, he 
owed it to his friends not to desert them in 
their utmost need ; and if he differed from 
them, he owed it to his Queen to state 
fairly, openly, and manfully, the grounds 
of that discordance. 

‘ Having thus far gone through the sub- 
ject, perhaps it might be fair now, to state 
the nature of the resolution with which 
he should conclude; it would be to this 
effect, that the order by which her majes- 
ty’s name was excluded from the Liturgy, 
was ill-advised and inexpedient. It was 
not however, to be supposed, that he 
limited his object and intention to that 
only : no; justice required, the interests 
of the country required, not merely that 
ministers should receive censure from the 
House for having done wrong, but that 
they should be supplied with a stimulus 
to do right; and right could not be done 
without replacing the name of the Queen 
in the situation from which it had been 
improperly removed. In order to induce 
the House to proceed thus far with the 
subject though he did not mean to con- 
clude with a vote to that extent—[Hear, 
hear, from lord Castlereagh]. ,He was 
somewhat surprised by the cheers of the 
noble lord ; the noble lord and his friends 
would find employment enough to get rid 
of the motion now pending, without in- 
viting others ; and the whole subject, at 
no very distant day, would be before the 
House. Was it not, however, more natu- 
ral and parliamentary, in the firstinstance, 
to notice what had been done? If he had 
now attempted more—if he had proposed 
an address to the King to restore the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy, he was con- 
vinced, that he should have been taunted 
with having proposed, what was personally 
offensive tu the sovereign, and more than 
the necessity of the case required. But 
at all events, be that as it might, he cer- 
tainly did not conceive that he was bound 
to receive his tactics from the enemy 
[a laugh]. They all knew, that the pro- 
ceeding against her majesty was sanctioned 
by a vote of the House of Lords ; but they 
also knew, that no sooner did the measure 
receive that sanction than it was aban- 
doned. Now, the question he would ask 
was, whether ministers intended to inforce 
that vote? . What effect, he would ask, 
did ministers intend to give to that judg- 
ment, if judgment it might be called? If 
they considered it a vote or a verdict, 
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which was effective, why recede from it ?. 
why abandon it the instant it was pro- 
nounced? And if they did not consider 
it so, why did they persevere in the per~ 
secution of her majesty [Hear, hear !] ? 
Why not restore her to her rights? Why 
not replace her name in the Liturgy > He 
could not be aware of what their views or 
intentions were, but he hoped they would 
explain themselves ; he hoped they would 
say, whether they considered it as a ver~ 
dict, vote, or judgment, on which they in 
tended to act. He hoped ministers would 
relieve the House and the country fronur 
further discussion on this painful subject, 
He regretted, that he trespassed so long 
upon the patience of the House, but when, 
he took upon him the duty of bringing: 
forward so important a question, he was: 
not to consider himself, nor indeed the. 
length of ume which lhe consumed. To 
him it appeared evident, that the striking 


the name of her majesty out ofthe Liturgy. 


was a proceeding most injurious—inj urious- 
alike to the Crown and to the country. 
Why, heasked, were the people ordered to 
pray for the members of the royal family ? 
Was it because of their extraordinary 
merits—for any peculhar virtues 
distinguished them in private life? No ;. 
they were not prayed for in consequence 
of any personal qualifications, but simply 
because of their station. He would beg 
of the House to reflect on the consequences 
of excluding her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy—he would beg of them to con- 


sider how far that principle might be car~ _ 


ried. If the House once established an. 
example of that kind, he would beg of. 
them to reflect how far it might be follow 
ed, not by that House, but by the public.. 
Were ministers disposed to stigmatise the 
royal family, they might injure the Queen. 
in the first instance, they might wound her 
feelings; but the measure would prove 
them to be short-sighted as well as unjust. 
The Queen would be exposed to the first 
shock ; but the whole of the royal family. 
would be exposed. Ministers talked of. 
the public danger—they affected to la- 
ment the public discontent—they talked. 
loudly of blasphemy, sedition, and. irreli- 
og ; but, was there any mode that could. 

e adopted more likely to injure religion 
and to degrade royalty, than the one. 
which ministers seemed to pursue? To-. 
wards the interests of religion and the 
throne, of the country, and of the royat. 
family, he considered their proceeding 
equally injurious. He would again ask, 
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did ministers mean to rely upon thejudg- 
ment of the House of Lords? If they did, 
he would just beg of the House to apply 
the principle to a sentence pronounced 
in a court of Jaw ; and then they could 
see how ridiculous it would appear. If it 
were the decision of judges, and if, the 
moment that such decision was declared 
by the majority, it was abandoned, the 


cause would have been given up, and the | 


whole proceeding would necessarily fall 
to the ground. When the noble lord de- 
clared, that ministers did not intend to 
take any mew measures against her ma- 
jesty—when he said, that they did not in- 
tend to do more against her, they took 
credit for what they were not entitled to 
receive. The fact was, they could do no 
more against her. He gave them—the 
country gave them—no credit for kindness 
or forbearance; they carried their per- 
secttion as far as they could. If they 
should determine to exclude her ma- 
jesty’s name from the Liturgy without 
granting any kind of equivalent (indeed, 
he knew of no equivalent they could grant), 
he would call on the House, to consider 
what a situation the Queen of England 
would be placed in. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman opposite (the Attorney 
General) might, perhaps, have learned 
something of the foul, odious, disgusting, 
and abominabie attacks which were daily 
made upon her majesty, by that part of 
the press which was supposed to be under 
the patronage of ministers—would they 
encourage those attacks ? If they allowed 
every person who wished to curry favour 
with men in power to libel the Queen Con- 
sort, they might depend upou it, that they 


- would take the very best means to degrade 


the throne, and to expose every member 
of the royal family to the foulest impu- 
tations. If they were determined to leave 
the Queen in the situation in which she 
stood, they would leave the country in a 
state of excitation—they would leave the 
royal family exposed to a deluge of asper- 
sions, and the country exposed to danger. 

He would ask, had ministers any re- 
medy to propose ? The noble lord opposite 
said, he had none but an allowance. If 
he had no proposal to make, but tocontinue 
her majesty’s allowanee, to use the words 
of a gallant general (Sir R. Wilson) they 
would see disunion and discord and the 
most implacable enmities pervade the land. 
Perhaps, indeed, he did not go so far as 
the gallant general, but this he would say, 
that the people would look upon the treat- 
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ment of the Queen as unjust and cruel. 
The people had early » Sankar that 
her majesty was a persecuted woman— 
they supported her cause, and would 
continue to do so, whilst she had wrongs 
to complain of. He would ask ministers 
how long they intended to keep the coun- 


try in a state of inflammation? Thein- 
terests of the nation were neglected, com- 
merceand agriculture were suffered to go 
to decay—six months of the public time 
had heen already- consumed on this psin- 
ful subject, to the utter exclusion of all 
other considerations—the functions of the 
legislature were suspended—the House 
of Commons seemed as if it did not par- 
ticipate in the common feelings of the 
nation—as if it felt no wish to attend to 
the general interests, although they knew, 
that the greatest distress and embarrass- 
ment prevailed ; surely they would not 
overlook the sufferings of the people in 
the present session, as they had done at 
the end of the last, merely because his 
majesty’s ministers, unfortunately for 
themselves, and still more unfortunately 
for the country, had got into a scrape from 
which they could not extricate themselves. 
How they had got into the scrape he knew 
not; but he believed the noble lord and 
his colleagues to be men too wise and too 
honourable to have instituted these pro- 
ceedings willingly, and at their own in- 
stance. Thecurrent opinion was (whether 
well founded or not he could not say), 
that they had unfortunately given a pledge, 
in an evil hour, that if the Queen should 
set her foot in this country, some pro- 
ceedings should be commenced against 
her; they being persuaded at the time, 
that her Majesty never would return. 
They had thus become responsible for a 
proceeding, which he believed, they had 
not advised, but which had been involun- 
tarily forced upon them. This was a line 
of conduct, on the part of the adminis- 
tration, which it was the duty of that 
House to deprecate ; for there was, at once,. 
an end of all the good which the country 
ought to derive from the government, if 
it was not to have the benefit of the talents 
of ministers, however small—and certainly 
the present administration possessed no 
great portion of talent—and if ministers. 
were to come forward as the advocatés of a 
measure which they had not advised, but 
which they had an imterest in supporting. 
—Unless ministers meant to contend, that 
the vote of the House of Lords was a reat 


and effective judgment, he maintained, 
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that they had done wrong, not only in 
the first instance by omitting her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy; but by their sub- 
sequently persevering in that exclusion.— 
But the principal point on which he in- 
sisted was, that until ministers took mea- 
sures to tranquillize the country, or ra- 
ther, until the House took that care into 
their own hands, discord and confusion 
would continue to pervade the kingdom, 
from one end of it tothe other, The noble 
lord concluded by moving, | 

«¢ That the Order of Council of the 
12th February 1820, under which, the 
name of Her Majesty, Caroline, Queen 
Consort, has been omitted in the Liturgy, 
and theaccustomed Prayers of the Church, 
appears to this House to have been a mea- 
sure ill advised and inexpedient.” 

Mr. Charles Ellis said, it was not his in- 
tention, when he came down to the House, 
to take any part in the debate of this 
night ; but he was sure, the House would 
think with him, that the observations of 
his noble friend—if he might be per- 
mitted so to call him—with respect to the 
resignation of a right hon. friend of 
his (Mr. Canning) called for some re- 
marks in reply. That he should have 
taken upon himself the task of vindicat- 
ing the conduct of his right hon. friend 
required, he owned, some apology both to 
the House and to some of his own friends, 

_ who were far more able to execute the task. 
But he rose, rather to deprecate any such 
course, and to entreatthe friends of his right 
hon. friend to exercise their forbearance, 
whatever charges or insinuation of charges 
might be made against him, by the 
noble lord, or by any other member. 
His right hon. friend, on the first agita- 
tion of this question, had taken the ear- 
liest opportunity of avowing to the House, 
his determination to take no part what- 
ever in any proceedings against her ma- 
jesty. From the moment that the hope ofan 

amicable adjustment failed, his night hon, 
friend had abstained from all interference. 

He was absent from the country during 

the whole of the proceedings in the other 

House of parliament, and did not return 

tili after the bill of Pains and Penalties 
had been withdrawn. On viewing the 
state of those proceedings on his return, 
he felt convinced, that the course which 
he had pursued before, was no longer 
compatible with the station he held, and 
there appeared to him no other alternative 
than to surrender his office. Having 
thus purchased the right of acting con- 
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formably to the resolution which he had 
at first announced, he again absented 
himself till the conclusion of this calami- 
tous affair. Such was the course which 
his right hon. friend had thought it his 
duty to pursue; and it was not his inten- 
tion to offer any remarks on the propriety 
of his conduct, or to mix up his right 
hon. friend with proceedings, frem all 
participation in which it was his desire to 
abstain. He should therefore, confine 
himself, to what had been said by the 
noble lord, as to his right hon. friend’s 
concurrence in the omission of her ma- 
jesty’s name in the Liturgy. His right 
hon. friend, in a speech which could 
hardly yet be erased from the recollection 
of the House, had stated the reasons 
which appeared to him to justify that 
measure. He should not, therefore, do 
his right hon. friend the injustice of weak- 
ening, by any remarks of his own, the 
arguments which he had then urged with 
such force and effect ; and he would there- 
fore, only state, that his right hon, friend, 
in retiring from office, did not wish, in 
the slightest degree, to withdraw himself 
from any share of the respousibility that 
might attach to his colleagues on account 
of that measure. With respect to the 
curiosity which the noble lord had men- 
tioned, as to the degree in which he and 
his colleagues might have differed, he 
begged, that the noble lord would satisfy 
himself with waiting for the return of his 
right hov. friend. Thus far he trusted 
he might say, without any breach of con- 
fidence, that on all the great questions 
of external and internal policy, his right 
hen. friend cordially concurred with his. 
late colleagues. He hoped he should not be 
so far misapprehended as to be supposed 
to disapprove of what the noble lord had 
said. _1t was not the intention of his right 
hon. friend to shrink from a justification 
of any part of his conduct. If any hon- 
ourable gentlemen had charges to prefer, 
his right hon. friend would be found, not 
only to be ready, but he might be bold 
to say, able to answer them. It was neces- 
sarily in their sense of propriety, what 
was the fit time of bringing them forward 
—whether they should make the attack 
in his right hon. friend’s absence, or delay 
it till his return, He did not deprecate 
any such attacks, or claim for his right 
hon. friend any courtesy ; but he begged 
the House to call to mind, the manner in 
which his right hon. friend had repelled 
other accusations, when they had been 
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brought forward as substantive charges. 
He begged them also, not to lose a of 
the consideration, that the line of con- 
duct which his right hon. friend had felt 
it to be his duty to pursue, could not 
have been dictated by an attachment to 
office on the one hand, or by the ambi- 
tion of conciliating popular feeling on 
the other. It was dictated alone by a 
strong and conscientious sense of the con- 
flicting duties which he owed to the illus- 
trious persons whose unfortunate variance 
had distracted the country. 

Mr. Robinson, in rising to reply to the 
speech with which the noble lord had in- 
troduced his motion, begged to say, in 
the first place, that it contained one senti- 
ment with which he entirely concurred. 
That sentiment, the noble lord had ex- 
pressed in plain terms, in the beginning of 
his speech, although he had thought pro- 
per to qualify it towards the conclusion : 
it was, that his Majesty’s ministers, and 
they alone, ought in this case to be the 
responsible persons. The noble lord had 
intimated to the House, that ministers, in 
the advice which they gave to the Crown, 
had been actuated by motives which did 
not leave them the exercise of their own 
judgment. Whatever might have induced 
the noble lord to make the supposition, 
he (Mr. Robinson) could not consent to 
take any advantage from such an admis- 
sion; forthe advice was given by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and by the legality and 
expediency of that advice they were ready 
to stand or fall. When he considered the 
language in which the noble lord had 
characterized this act—when he heard it 
called an illegal proceeding—an insult to 
the sovereign—an injury and a disgrace 
to the country, and a measure for which 
the noble lord had no milder epithet than 
revolutionary—it would be base in minis- 
ters—it would be the height of meanness, 
not to avow their responsibility. Before 
he proceeded to make any observations 
on the motion of the noble lord, and on 
the arguments that had been used in sup- 
port of it, he. would advert to the cir- 
cumstance which had led to the alleged 
offence. The noble lord had not argued 
at great length in support of the opinion 
which he had expressed as to the illegality 
of the measure; and he apprehended, that 
such an argument, if he himself were to 
enter into it, would not be very satisfactory 
to the House, or very likely to lead tr a 
just conclusion. He said, however, that 


is majesty’s ministers, neither at the time 
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they gave that advice, nor at present, 
entertained the slightest doubt of its 
legality; nor could: he now conceive on. 
what grounds it was contended, that that . 
advice was not consistent with law. If 
the act were imperative on the Crown, in 
all circumstances, with respect to the in- 
sertion of the Queen Consort’s name 
in the Liturgy, it was equally imperative 
with regard tothe names of all the royal 
progeny. [Cries of ‘* No, no,” from the 
Opposition]. Inthe terms of this clause. 
he could not find one word that separated 
the name of the Queen from that of the 
royal progeny. In many cases, however, 
the names of the royal progeny had not: 
been inserted ; and therefore, with respect - 
to them, the act had never been imperative 
‘on the Crown; and since he could find no, 
distinction made in the act between them 
and the Queen, he could not see why it. 
should beimperative in the one case more. 
than the other. He felt that. he could 
not argue this point in a satisfactory man- 
ner; but he would repeat, that ministers 
did not believe then, nor did they now 
believe, that there was any illegality in the 
omission.—Let the House look at the situa- 
tion in which the question stood when 
ministerstook their determination. Her ma- 
jesty was living, and had long been living 
in a state of separation from her royal con-. 
sort; during the timeshe had been princess: 
of Wales, her separation had been author- 
ised by his late majesty, and had been 
recognized, and in some degreesanctioned, 
by acts of parliament. Her majesty was 
residing abroad, and it was at that mo- 
ment that propositions were made, which. 
it was hoped, would terminate by arrange- 
ments, forher majesty continuing abroad, 
and ceasing to assume the style and title 
of Queen [Hear, hear! from the Opposi- 
tion Benches]. At the time of making 
that proposition, ministers had abundant 
reason to believe it would be acceded 
to. If, therefore, with the prospect of 
such an arrangement, they had inserted 
her majesty’s name in the Liturgy, they 
would have been guilty of an absurdity ;. 
since they would have invested her with 
that style and title, whichit was proposed, 
that she should not assume. Under these 
circumstances, it would have been a most. 
extraordinary proceeding indeed, to have 
advised the King to begin by conferring on 
the Queen that mark of honour and re- 
spect, which the insertion of her name in 
the Liturgy would convey... He thought 
the course which ministers had taken was 
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the strongest proof that they were sin- 
‘cerely convinced of its legality. With 
the prospect of being: compelled to make 
that charge which they had brought against 
her majesty, and having in their power 
the means of making that charge—{[cries 
of “Hear, hear,’’ from the Opposition. } 
He was unavoidably obliged to allude to 
that proceeding, though he was not called 
on at present tojustify it. What he wished 
to observe was, that with the prospect of 
bringing this charge against her majesty, 
ministers would not have been warranted 
in advising the insertion of her name in 
the Liturgy. If they had done that, they 
must have gone a great deal farther, and 
advised the king to place her majesty, in 
all respects, in. the same situation as if 
there had been no imputation against her. 
Many persons, he believed, were of opi- 
nion that her majesty should have been so 
placed ; but there were others, he also 
believed, who were not disposed to recom- 
mend that course. There was a third 
class, who, .like the first, recommended 
that her majesty should be treated with 
all external marks of respect; that she 
should have a palace and every other royal 
accommodation ; but that she should be 
treated with coldness, and discountenanced 
by the court. . Now, he had ao hesitation 
in saying, that to have placed her in such 
a situation, and at the same time to have 
said, ‘Oh, do’nt go near her—pay her no 
respect,” would have been the greatest 
violation of the principles of honour on 
which ministers had acted.—But it had 
been said, that ministers had insulted their 
Queen, betrayed their King, and brought 
their country to the verge of revolution. 
And what was the motion of the noble lord 
for the remedy of those evil measures ? 
[Hear, hear.] If ministers had been guilty, 
they merited severer punishment than the 
mild and mitigated castigation of the 
noble jord’s motion. If they were really 
guilty, and escaped without punishment, 
that escape would be the most fatal omen 
to the constitution and to the country. 
He asserted, that with the opinions the 
noble lord professed, it was his duty to 
take another course, and not to have 
brought down his milk and water reso- 
lution; telling the House, at the same 
time, that there was another motion in 
reserve, which they did not know when to 
expect. If it was the intention of the 
noble lord merely to do justice to the 
Queen, why take this isolated point—why 
advert in anticipation to another motion, 
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as if the present were intended to as~ 
certain the feeling of the House? He 
could not account for the noble lord’s 
conduct, unless by supposing that he 
wished to have the benefit of all the shades 
of opinion existing in the House, by miti- 
gating, asfar as possible, the terms of his 
present motion.—Great stress had been 
laid, by the noble lord, on the petitions 
which had been brought forward. Many 
petitions had been presented that night, 
and he believed, that all of them prayed the 
House to take the promptest measures, 
not for turning out ministers, or for al- 
laying the agitation of the country, but 
for effecting the restoration of the Queen’s 
name tothe Liturgy. Now, was that the 
object of the noble lord’s resolution ? 
It was no doubt, involved in it, and might 
be expected to follow, if the present pro- 
position were carried ; but, onso great a 
question as this was represented to be, was 
parliament to take particular points of the 
subject, or to act on any but clear and ex- 
plicit grounds? The noble lord said, that 
he had recourse to this mode of proceed- 
ing with a view to conciliate the Queen 
and the people; buat he (Mr. Robinson) 
contended, that the present course was 
calculated to produce an opposite effect, 
and that the House ought either to speak 
plainly or not at all. Such was the view 
he took of the present motion ; it was not 
of a clear, direct, and simple character, 
as it ought to be, and as he understood 
the promised motion of another noble lord 
was, he was not disposed to meet the 
resolution with a direct negative. The 
noble lord had stated, that he would not 
take his tactics from his opponents, and 
in this respect he would imitate the noble 
lord’s example ; and, since the noble lord 
had brought a proposition for an abstract 
resolution instead of a direct and specific 
motion, he should take the liberty of 
moving ‘ that the House do now ad- 


journ.” 


Lord Archibald Hamilton rose to ex- 
plain. In answer to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he begged to say, that he had 
used the word * revolutionary’’ without 
doubt, and he had used it advisedly. 
He also begged to be understood as ap- 
plying it, not solely to this particular 
act of the erasure of her majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy, but to the whole of the 
proceedings which had been had against 
the Queen. 

Mr. Hobhouse, being in possession of 
the House, began by observing, that if 
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the right hon. gentleman who had so re- 
cently sat down, and whom, as one of his 
majesty’s ministers, he must look upon 
as one of the advisers of those unfortunate 
measures, for which, upon the part of 
his colleagues, he had been endeavour- 
ing to offer an apology, had felt such a 
proceeding necessary, how much more 
was he (Mr. Hobhouse) bound to apolo- 
gize to honourable members for any tres- 
pass he might make upon their time and 
patience. With respect to the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
first, after the noble mover, upon another 
right hon. gentleman, he begged to say, 
that as that right hon. gentleman was not 
present, he should refrain from all re- 
marks on his conduct. He thought it 
was due to the character and situation of 
that individual to wait until he should be 
in his place, so that he might have an 
opportunity of refuting any charges of 
whatever nature they might be, that 
might be brought against him. On such 
an occasion as this, honourable mem- 
bers had something else to do than to 
enter into particular justifications of 
their colleagues. It was calculated to 
take out of the view of the House that 
which ought to be the main subject of 
their consideration. For his own part, 
he could not help suspecting, that some- 
thing like a parliamentary manceuvre 
in the hon. gentleman’s rising so early, 
as it were, to give the cue to those 
friends of the late President of the Board 
of Control, whose scruples, had not oper- 
ated, like his, to make them relinquish 
office, If that was the intention of the 
hon. gentleman he hoped he would not 


‘be followed, but that the friends of the 


right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
would consider what had passed that 
night, and that the unanimous petitions 
of the people of England would operate 
on them to give an independent vote, 
With respect to the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade, he had heard the 
speech of that right hon. gentleman with 
surprise. The right hon. gentleman had 
not given them a single excuse for the 
conduct of ministers. He had told them, 
that he would not enter into the legal 
question, and yet he had concluded by 
moving, that the House do now adjourn : 
leaving the conduct of the ministers with- 
out excuse. Upon what principle of law, 
of argument, or of fairness, could he 
attempt to excuse the conduct of his 
colleagues in office, if he could not first 
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prove, that what had been done by them 
was not an infringement of the constitu- 
tion, and a violation of the statute law of 
the land? Without affecting to be more 
a lawyer than the right hon. gentleman, 
he meant to say, that the onus probundi 
lay entirely upon ministers; it was for 
them to prove, that when they ventured 
to erase her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy they were not violating the law. 
It was not for the opposition to prove, 
that ministers had done any thing of the 
kind. [Hea¥, and a laugh from the mi- 
nisterial benches.] He should be able, he 
hoped, to show the noble secretary for 
foreign affairs, that this was not a foolish 
opinion. Since the time of the reforma- 
tion—before which it was known there 
were no statutes regulating the religious 
formularies of the country ;—from the 
time of the reformation to the present, 
there was uo single instance in which the 
name of a queen consort had been omit- 
ted, under circumstances similar to those 
in which her majesty stood. The fact 
was, that there was one exception; and 
he would mention it, as he observed the 
learned attorney-general was taking notes, 
as if he had made-some slip—the case of 
the queen of George 1. But he asserted, 
that that was no instance in point. That 
queen had been unknown to this country 
as princess of Wales, or in any other 
character; she had been divorced before 
she became queen; she had never kept a 
court in England as princess of Wales, 
and was in no way known to or recognized 
by the people of England. The 13th and 
14th of Chas. 11. commonly called the 
Act of Uniformity, contained words so 
clear and explicit, that it was impossible 
to get overthem. The names were direct- 
ed to be * changed and altered from 
time to time, and fitted. for the occasion.” 
It was impossible, that those grave autho- 
rities by whom that statute was framed— 
he meant sir Matthew Hale and lord Cla- 
rendon—could ever have been guilty of 
that slip-slop (as it was sometimes termed) 
in language, as to have supposed for a 
moment, that the words “ change and 
alter,’ could embrace a power to omit’”’ 
also. They evidently and expressly meant 
that the names should ke varied with the 
occasion, and fitted thereto. What was, 
perhaps, a strong confirmation of this fact 
was, that at the time when the statute of 
Uniformity was framed, the reigning king, 


Charles 11. had no queen; but there was 
‘a vacant space left, in the provisions of ' 
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the act, for the insertion of her name; 
and accordingly the moment that the king 
did marry, the queen’s name was inserted 
in that space, and in the Liturgy, con- 
formably to the act. The right hon. gen- 
tleman was moreover called upon to show 
on what’ documents his colleagues pro- 
ceeded, when they struck her majesty’s 
name out of the Liturgy ? In truth, how- 
ever, that right hon. member had onl 
excused one fault by another ; for he anid, 
that had ministers inserted the Queen’s 
name in the Liturgy, then she would im- 
mediately have come over, and claimed 
all her rights as Queen Consort. And 
why should the Queen not claim all her 
rights? But it was quite certain, that 
when her name was so struck out she 
would instantly come over. When thus 
insulted and condemned, she had nothing 
to do. but to come where she might have 
something like a trial; and where she 
might shew her accusers, that they had 
no grounds for their charges. Those 
loose, unsifted charges formed no ground 
for the proceedings of ministers. His 
late majesty, in his Letter to the Prin- 
cess of Wales in 1807, had declared, that 
charges brought against persons, and exa- 
mined in their absence, were not to be 
considered as legal charges. But it ap- 
peared, that his majesty’s ministers acted 
upon them as upon legal proofs. They 
did not go to those persons who were best 
able to inform them as to the truth; they 
did not question the honourable persons 
who had been about her majesty, her do- 
mestic physician, or the noble ladies who 
had resided with her, but on loose papers, 
drawn up by they knew not whom, they 
proceeded at once to the act which he de- 
clared to be absolutely illegal. The testi- 
mony which they had brought forward 
was quite extraordinary. As he himself 
had long resided at Venice, he knew per- 
fectly well, the infamous character of one 
of the persons whom they had brought es 
an important witness from that city, a 
ar named Bianchi, the porter at an 
otel in that city ; a man who bore a cha- 
racter so infamous as ought to have de- 
terred any man, or set of men; from ever 
adducing his evidence in a court of justice. 
Ministers ought to have inquired, before 
they instituted those proceedings, whether 
they had grounds which would satisfy the 
country ; nor should they then have com- 
menced them without a state necessity. 
What state necessity was there? They 
knew that the country was in-an extraor- 
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dinary state of agitation. The right hon. 
gentleman in moving for an immediate 
adjournment, had at least proved, that 
what he had called parliamentary tactics, 
were not confined to the Opposition side 
of the House. No doubt, he expected, 
by such a mode of getting rid of the 
question, the votes of a few gentlemen, 
who would otherwise support the pro- 
position of the noble mover. But he 
trusted, that those honourable gentlemen 
would well consider what they were about 
to do, and that by so adjourning they 
would reject the prayers and petitions of 
the whole people of England, of which 
they had received such striking manifes- 
tations. He would entreat them to re- 
member, that even if on other occasions, 
they considered themselves pledged to 
vote with the right hon. gentleman, by a 
point of honour it now behoved them to 
give up; and finally he would refer them 
to the vote which they had concurred in 
during the last session ; a vote which had 
characterized the whole of the proceedings 
against her majesty as being derogatory 
from the dignity of the Crown, and inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Wetherell and several other mem- 
bers having risen at the same time, the 
ery for that gentleman became general. 
He said, that he had been in hopes of hear- 
ing some grounds alleged by his majesty’s 
ministers as those upon which the order 
in council had proceeded, by which the 
omission of her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy of the church had been directed. 
The right hon. gentleman who had spoken 
after the noble lord opposite, had gone 
into a variety of observations, the tendency 
of which was, the justification of that act 
upon the part of the ministers of the 
Crown. Without wishing to follow the 
right hon. gentleman through all the state- 


quite prepared to state the reasons upon 
which he differed from him on this’ most 
important subject. The right hon, gen- 
tleman had critically argued, not so much 
the matter, as the form of the motion sub- 
mitted by the noble lord. For his part, 
he thought that form was an extremely 


candid manner, what was his own view of 
the question, and his own opinion upon 
its merits: and having himself possessed 
the means of frequently considering it, 
he would now state what was the result of 
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that attention’ and inquiry which he had 
M 


ments contained in his speech, he was 


correct one. He thought the right hon. 
gentleman however, had stated, in a very © 
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bestowed upon it. And firstly, he 
thought, this act was to be considered as 
the act entirely of his majesty’s ministers, 
and not as that of his majesty. Such was 
his judgment; and if in making it, he 
had come to an erroneous conclusion, he 
could only say, that it was an error of some 
maturity. When, the day before yester- 
day, he had the honour of moving for the 
production of certain documents and 
papers, it was not for the purpose of in- 
forming his own mind upon any parti- 
cular knowledge to be derived from then, 
‘because he had already taken pains to 
make himself acquainted with their con- 
tents; but he had done so with a view of 
possessing the House of the same neces- 
sary information. It was singular to ob- 
serve the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman and his colleagues upon two occa- 
sions, immediately connected with the pre- 
sent discussion, When he (Mr. W.) first 
made a motion with reference to the papers 
which had been laid upon the table, the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) moved the pre- 
vious question ; and now, when the noble 
Jord (A. Hamilton) submitted some other 
proposition relative to the object contem- 
plated by his own motion, the right hon, 
gentleman moved anadjournment. Minis- 
ters, however, must not suppose, upon a 
great constitutional question like this, 
that the attempt to defeat him by a mere 
point of tactics would be successful. It 
was truly a great question, involving, not 
the rights of the present Queen Consort 
alone, but the public rights and privi- 
leges of all queens consort in these or fu- 
ture times—a question not upon this sin- 
gle violation alone, not on this individual 
case, but upon the general tenure of those 
rights and privileges recognized by the 
statutes and constitutions of the realm. 
It was, in truth, a question involving this 
important consideration—whether the sta- 
tute and constitutional law of the land, 
has vested in the privy council of the 
king, a power to leave out or to insert as 
it chooses, the name of the Queen Consort. 
That was the plain question; and though 
he admitted, that as upon this point, they 
could not argue the abstract question, 
yet it was a perfect fallacy to suppose, that 
they could authorize such a principle in 
any particular case, without authenti- 
cating its general operation. It was ma- 
nifest, that if the act of omitting her ma- 
jesty’s name was to be attacked or to be 
defended, the future principle would be 
affected generally, according to the deci- 
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sion to which they should come. The 
particular question was, whether, accord- 
ing to act of parliament and the con- 
suetudines regni, such act was or was not 
illegal. This mere form of putting the 
question might suffice to show that it was 
not confined, and could not be confined, 
to the present case alone. Out of this a 
further consideration naturally arose, and 
that was, whether any queen consort of 
the realm was to hold the privilege of hav- 
ing her name inserted in the Liturgy of 
the church, at the mere pleasure of the 
king’s council. 

Referring, therefore, to what the right 
hon. gentleman had suggested as an insu- 
perable difficulty, it resulted, that it 
would be a mere fallacy to argue this case 
on those individual circumstances which 
might seem to constitute it an isolated 
and particular question ; if they did not, 
in truth, embrace the whole point under 
consideration, and become, as such, ne- 
cessary to be taken imto the discussion. 
It was, therefore, that he took the liberty 
of calling the attention of the House to 
those peculiar facts (and God knew they 
had been sufficiently calamitous ones !), 
from which it appeared, that an omission 
had been directed to be made of this de- 
scription ; they were to decide apon a 
right which had existed for three cen- 
turies, ever since the first use of a reform- 
ed Liturgy ; they were to decide the ques- 
tion, whether the legal and constitutional 
usage should be violated by doing in this 
case what must endanger all other laws 
and usages of the realm. He had already 
stated, that, since the time of the Re- 
gency, he had met with no one question 
whatever, so considerable and so important 
as this. They should remember, that 
they were called on to decide a question 
of a civil nature—no less an one, than 
whether that privilege, which for three 
centuries had been supposed to attach, 
not to the natural person of the Queen, 
but to her exalted public station and cha- 
racter, was, after the lapse of so many 
years, to be laid at the feet of the privy 
council? or, in other words, whether the 
Queen Consort of these kingdoms was to 
be exalted or degraded at their mere will 
and pleasure? Presuming, not that his 
humble labours could benefit the House 
—presuming, not that his information 
could enlighten honourable gentlemen, 
but presuming to offer his own mature 
and unbiassed opinion, he now took the 
liberty of accusing his majesty’s ministers 
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of having made an order, upon the 12th 
of February last, which was grossly illegal. 
If the right hon. gentleman, who had 
manfully come forward that night, and 
for whose personal character no man en- 
tertained a more sincere respect and con- 
sideration than himself, had thought pro- 
per to apply the epithets of “ milk and 
water’ to the motion of the noble lord 
opposite, he could promise the right hon. 
gentleman, that he should not have to 
complain of him for making use of lan- 
guage of that description. Theright hon. 
gentleman, in an argument, which, to be 
sure, appeared rather absurd, had stated, 
that that noble lord might have been a 
little more severe on his majesty’s govern-~ 
ment, For his own part, he must say, 
that he was not disposed to use language 
quite so subservient. He was sure, that 
the right hon, gentleman knew the per- 
sonal respect which he entertained for 
him; and, without meaning any offence 
to him, he begged to repeat, that he 
would take especial care to avoid the 
charge of not ae his opinion with as 
much strength and plainness as the forms 
of the House would allow. 

In that view of the case, he did assert, 
that so far as his humble opinion was 
concerned, he did not put the question 
upon the ground of expediency or inex- 
pediency; but he was disposed to put it 
upon the plain and broad ground of ille- 
gality. His argument was, that the act 
was an undoubted contradiction to the 
aucient and unquestionable privilege in 
dispute, as it was confirmed by the Act 
of Uniformity. He was little disposed to 
trouble the House with a detail of facts 
which must be known to all honourable 
“megs too well to need repetition ; 

ut some short data there were which it 
was material to notice. He did not mean 
to dispute, what no man acquainted with 
the history of his country would dispute, 
that after the Reformation, the supremacy, 
in all ecclesiastical regulations, was vested 
in the king as head of the church. Nei- 
ther did he dispute, that in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the Crown had the power of 
regulating the service of the church as it 
pleased. He would not weary the House 
with a train of historical references: it 
was sufficient to know, that prior to that 
period, the direction and management of 
ecclesiastical affairs had been entirely 
under the see of Rome. Subsequently 
to this period, this whole system had been 
altered and reversed, and ecclesiastical 
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overnment had been intermingled and 
identified with the civil ordinances of the 
state. In the reign of Edward VI, a 
Liturgy founded upon these principles of 
alteration wasestablished. In succeeding 
reigns, various acts of parliament were pas- 
sed; which, from time to time, made the 
Liturgy of thechurch, and all matters con- 
nected with it, matters of civil regulation. 
In other words—and this was important to 
observe—the church was made a part of 
the state, and the state a part of the church. 
He would not trouble the House with 
particularly adverting to these different 
statutes ; all this was undoubtedly origi- 
nally the effect of the Reformation: the 
Liturgy might thus be said to have been 
established by the Reformation. In sub- 
sequent reigns it was, indeed, altered ; 


thus it was altered by queen Mary. _ 


After that period, and in the reign of 
James I, it was reduced into pretty nearly 
the same form in which it existed at pre- 
sent. Thus it continued until the reign 
of Charles I. In that reign it was well 
known, that the political dissension which 
existed, arose from religous as well as a 
civil feeling, The Liturgy of the church, 
which was thus originated under Edward 
VI, came to be reviewed in the reign of 
Charles I; and by the civil and religious 
authorities of his dey some partial changes 
were effected in it, of that slight nature to 
which he had already alluded. 

Thus far it had been necessary to make 
mention of historical facts; and these 
brought us down to the reign of Charles 
II. And here it was proper to remind 
them, that the church and state were now 
to all intents and purposes to be consi- 
dered as mingled and connected; the 
church, and all parts of the church go- 
vernment, being part and parcel of the 
state itself; the king, recognised as the 
head of the church, was the head of the 
state also. The union of these two cir- 
cumstances led to the fact, that after the 
Reformation, very different regulations in 
matters ecclesiastical were adopted; be- 
cause they were not ordered as theretofore 
by theauthority of the pope, but subjected 
to civil authority by the power of parlia- 
ment. In other words, the Liturgy was 
established by act of parliament; and the 
regulations and enactments ordained and 
provided by that statute, and by all others 
made in furtherance of the same object, 


became of equal effect, validity, legality, 


and strength, and were as much binding, 
and exacted equal obedience, as any other 
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acts of parliament whatever. He took 
upon himself to say, with great deference 
and humility, that he had now proved his 
position; namely, that these regulations 
of a civil nature were those which made 
the church part of the state. He had 
already said, the king was head of the 
church. Referring, indeed, to the reign 
of Henry VIII, it might perhaps, be said, 
that by virtue of his prerogative, he might 
havegoverned and regulated its ordinances 
of his own authority alone, even supposing 
no acts of parliament had intervened ; 
bnt that was not the case now. Leaving 
the question of prerogative alone, sufli- 
cient was shown to prove, that it was at 
least controlled by the power of parlia- 
ment in this case; and enough was also 
shown to prove, that the regulations of the 
church were part of the civil law of the 
country, and were to be governed by that 
law as well as by any other matter. 
~ Allowing the king, therefore, to be 
the head of the church (and God knew 
he had no wish to impair one tittle of his 
prerogatives in that character ! ), the next 
question was, whether acts of parliament 
passed subsequently to the Reformation 
had not curtailed them. Let no mansup- 
pose here, that he was fora moment deny- 
ing the plenary powers of the Crown— 
wers which it undoubtedly possessed ; 
Dut it would be a waste of time to show 
in what instances those plenary powers, 
which might formerly have been exercised 
by the Crown, had been since lost and 
confused, by theCrown itself having dele- 
gated them to parliament, though origi- 
nally they were its own. He had enle 
shown in what way the Liturgy was framed 
and subsequently modulated ; the exigen- 
cies of the times afterwards gave rise to 
certain restraining statutes. It was well 
known, to all who heard him, that the 
Covenanters, and others of the puritanical 
party, undertook to revise particular parts, 
not only of the civil, but also of the re- 
ligious institutions of the state. At that 
time, divisions pervaded the whole king- 
dom of the same nature ; and, consequently, 
uy se year 1661, it was resolved, to esta- 
blish a Liturgy, that should unite as close- 
ly as possible, all religious parties in the 
state, and make them submit as much as 
possible to the state’s authority. The 
purpose was,, not so much to make outa 
form of Liturgy which should unite all 
men in any universal form of belief, but 
tosettle, and ensure to all the component 
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legal recognition of all the civil parts of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the coun- 
try. There was no man who maturely 
considered the subject, but would concede 
to him this proposition—that the great 
purpose of the Act of Uniformity was, 
that church and state should be in all res- 
pects mixed; so that you might mix up, 
as it were, allegiance to the church and 
state, and secure the same obedience to 
the latter-as was already required to the 
former. Such was the principle of the 
Act of Uniformity, by which it was in- 
tended, that a civil and a religious rebel- 
lion, which had so long raged, should not 
operate to the prejudice of the establish- 
ment. It was to the evils of dissension 
that the Act of Uniformity addressed itself, 
There were subsequent acts, the due per- 
formance of which were also provided for 
by that statute. Accordingly, there was 
to be found in the Liturgy, a recognition 
of the authority of the king, of the pre- 
lates, of the privy council, of the magis- 
tracy, and every, other component part of 
the civil constitution of the country. He 
would now call the attention of the House 
to the effect of that act. TheLiturgy of 
the church being thus settled and esta- 
blished, was annexed to the act, and 
authenticated under the great seal, was, 
to all intents and purposes, part and par- 
cel of the Act of Uniformity. It was as 
much a part of the act, as if it had been 
written in the parliament roll, and tran- 
scribed from that roll into the statute 
book. This was a point, which he appre-. 
hended, neither the Attorney General, nor 
any gentleman conversant, with the law of 
the question, could dispute. The nays 
then, was to be considered as virtually 
and substantially part of the act of parlia- 
ment; and it was, indeed, only in conse- 

uence of its length, that the whole of 
the church service was not enrolled, and. 
printed among the statutes. The act di-, 
rected, that the Liturgy thus identified 
with it should be printed, and carried into 
effect; and that 21 copies of it should be 
deposited in the Tower of London, and 
various other repositories of public docue. 
ments, The Liturgy thus established, 
could undergo no change unless there 
were some change in the Act of Uni- 
formity, reserving a power to make such 
alteration. It was clear, that the Crown 
had no power to alter or add to any part 
of the Liturgy, as it related to faith and 
doctrine; not a comma ora word could 


be altered in any prayer or collect. How. 
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far then, did the power of alteration ex- 
tend ? He would read to the House, the 
very short clause of the Act of Uniformity 
itself; which was, he thought, so express 
in terms, as. that.it could leave no doubt 
on the mind of any hon. gentleman upon 
the question before them: 
_ Provided always, and be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
in all those prayers, litanies, and collects, 
which do in any way relate to the king, 
queen, or royal progeny, the names be 
altered and changed. from time to time, 
and fitted to the present occasion, accord- 
og the direction of lawful authority.” 
_ These were the wordsoftheact. Now, 
it was singular, that if more was intended 
than to change the name to George or 
Frederick, to Anne or Caroline, that the 
framers of that act should not have thought 
_ Of inserting the word ‘* omit,” or some- 
thing to that effect. The vocabulary of 
the English language was nearly as full 
and perfect at that time as it was at the 
present day ; and yet, how happened it, 
_ that sir Matthew Hale, lord Clarendon, 
and the other learned men who had drawn 
up the act, with all the copia verborum 
which the language presented, should not 
have hit upon a word which would bear 
the construction of expunge, or omit, or 
leave out? But they had done no such 
thing. chy merely left it ‘* to be altered 
and changed,” as he had just read. How 
came it to pass, that it was not stated, if 
such was ever intended, that it should be 
left to the power of the Crown to omit the 
name of her majesty or the royal family ? 
How came it to pass, that after all the 
revisions which this subject had undergone 
by parliament, by the convocation, and 
by the twelve learned lawyers—how came 
it, he asked, to pass, that if such a power 
as that now assumed was ever intended to 
be conveyed, all these high authorities 
should have concurred—not in putting in 
the word “ expunge,” or omit,” but in 
merely inserting these words—‘* To be 
altered and changed from time to time, 
and fitted to the present occasion accord- 
ing to a r= lawful authority 2” 
Vas any honourable tleman prepared 
to contend, that at anion of the resto- 
ration, when the throne was to be re- 
stored to all its dignity and splendor, it 
could bein thecontemplation of the legis- 
lature to pass an act in which a power 
was to be granted to degrade the queen ? 
From the Reformation down to the period 
of -passing the Act of Uniformity, the 
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names of queens consort had been uni- 
formly inserted in the Liturgy. Cathe- 
rine, the queen consort of Henry the 
Eighth, was in the Liturgy; the queen 
consort of Charles the First was in the 
Liturgy; and the principal of reinstatement 
and redintegration had been constantly 
acted upon, through the whele period of 
time which intervened between the Refor- 
mation and the reign of Charles II. There 
was another argument, which operated 
very forcibly upon his mind, though he 
did not know how it might strike other 
gentlemen. At the time of the passing 
of this act, Charles II, was not married, 
and a blank was left in one collect for 
the name of the queen; leaving it per- 
fectly to be understood that it was to 
rina pro re nata for the insertion of the 
queen consort’s name when the king should 
marry ; and not only was the blank left 
for the name, but also for the titles ; and, 
in fact, after the marriage of the king, 
some copies of the book of Common-prayer 
had the blank filled up and the name of 
her majesty the queen consort inserted. 
He did not know how this might 
strike others; but it struck him beyond 
all doubt, that the intention was, that 
according, tothe act, the name of the 
Queen must be necessarily inserted. This 
just brought the case of the Liturgy as it 
stood in the preceding reigns. They | 

one uninterrupted course from this time 
down to the reign of George I; and 
in this period, would any one attempt to 
say, that it was not the consuetudo regni? 
They had the proof of the constant prac- 
tice of three centuries; and he thought, 
that a constant custom for three centuries 
was fully sufficient to establish a prescrip~ 
tive right. And who were they who dis- 
puted this usage ; who were they who de- 
nied this presumptive right ? They were 
those from whom he should never have 
thought, that the infraction of a long-esta- 
blished usage would have come. Who 
could have expected from the present 
anti-radical administration, from this moe 
narchical administration—they who in and 
out of doors were so loud in combating 
every thing like reform or change, who 
trembled at the bare idea of the least de- 
viation from any and every long-esta- 
blished custom ;—who, he asked, could 
have expected that such a violation of the 
constant practice of three centuries would 
have come from them? What was it, that 
was in the present day more ardently sup-~ 
ported by this anti-radical, anti-reform, 
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monarchical administration, than avenera- 
tion for what. was termed the ancient 
usage of the country? And yet it was 
from this same quarter that they now 
found an attack upon the undisturbed 
practice of three centuries ! What was it 
that was more anxiously looked to by all 
ranks than ancient customs? Upomwhat 
did the privileges of that House rest? 


t did the prerogatives of the Crown 
depend? The jus corone. Upon what 
the privileges of the Lords? Usage. Upon 
what, in a word, did some of the best and 
dearest rights which men enjoyed in this 
country depend? Usage. And now we 
were to take from the present monarchical 
administration the doctrine, that usage 
the most ancient, was to be abolished at 
their discretion! In obedience to the dic- 
tates of this anti-radical, monarchical ad- 
ministration, those men, who, as he had 
said, were shocked at the least word that 
whispered change or reform, the House 
was now called upon, without any argu- 
ment or any precedent, to give up the 
practice of three centuries. Hear, 


life, had always been opposed to the 
principles of the radicals; he had ever 
deprecated their wild and visionary schemes 
of reform; he had looked on public af- 
fairs with an eye as active, as ardent, and 
persevering as many men; and he had 
held the same opinion with respect to the 
hea of all violent reformers; and 

is sentiments with respect to them were 
still unchanged. He begged to ask them, 
as an humble individual, for ‘he liked to 
be consistent—[cheers from the ministe- 
rial benches]. He did not feel annoyed, 
nor would he be put down by the cheers 
of the noble lord and ‘his friends. “He 
knew well from what cause they pro- 
ceeded: he would repeat, that he liked to 
be consistent ; and he begged to ask the 
noble lord who was so strongly opposed 
to every thing like change or innovation, 
upon what principle or precedent it was, 
that he would attempt to justify the abo- 
lition of the constant practice of three 
centuries? It was not from the noble 
lord that he expected such an example: 
but when he did set it, hethought, at least, 
that some argument, founded upon reason 
and practice, should be urged to justify it. 
It was this violent, and he would say, ille- 
gal conduct, on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, that had placed him (Mr. 
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then stood in opposition to all the measures 
adopted against the Queen. He main- 
tained, that the whole course of the 
proceedings pursued by his majesty’s 
ministers, from the first introduction of 
the bill of Pains and Penalties, had been 
a series of monstrous and unjustifiable 
innovations on the constitution. If the 
noble lord had not been guilty of these 
aggressions on the constitution ; if he 
had not endangered the peace of the 
country and thesecurity of the monarchy, 
he should still have givenhim his support, 
and not havestood there his determined 
enemy in every thing which respected the 
measures against the Queen. From the 
moment that the Queen’s name was ille- 
gally and unjustifiably left out of the 
Liturgy, from the moment that the illegal 
and fatal order of the 12th of February 
took away all chance of a fair trial, he 
had placed himself, and would continue 
to place himself, in opposition to every 
measure of ministers founded upon it. 
After the date to which he had already 
referred, he would now beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to whatever 
there were of precedents for this unjust 
proceeding. He could not, of course, pre- 
sume to guess what new field of research 
might be opened, or what unexpected 
powers of eloquenceamight be displayed 
by the distinguished persons who formed 
the present administration ; but there 
was one topic which he might venture to 
anticipate as likely to be urged on this 
occasion ; he alluded to the omission of 
the name of the Consort of George I. 
That monarch ascended the throne in 
1714; and for eighteen years previous 
to that period, the princess of Zell had 
been a prisoner in Hanover; she breathed 
her last in the same dungeon in which she 
had been confined foreighteen years. She 
was never mentioned in any public docu- 
ment, or upon any public occasion, as the 
queen of George I; and even her name 
was not to be found in the index to Tin- 
dal’s History. Shewas never, in any way, 
recognised as queen, nor did her name 
ever appear in any state paper or address 
to the king, or in any document, public 
or private. But this was not all; George 
I. was actually divorced from his queen, 
and this was sufficiently established in 
Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, who 
was minister at thetime. It wasidle and 
contemptible, therefore, to adduce asa pre~ 
cedent, the case of an absentee and a pri- 
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as queen, but between whom, and the 
king, the conjugal relation was dissolved 
by the decree of a court of judicature. If 
any person had a right to be considered as 
the queen consort of George the First, it 
was the duchess of Kendal, and not the 
princess of Zell; for a left-handed mar- 
riage, as it was termed by the German 
jurisconsults, had been solemnized be- 


tween the duchess and that monarch. He | 


was not sufficiently skilled in the German 
law to know what was the exact nature of 
such marriages ; but he believed, a left- 
handed marriage was that which was con- 
tracted between a person of rank and one 
below his own dignity ; and the difference 
between it and an ordinary marriage was, 
that it left the woman the control and pos- 
session of her own personal property If, 
then, at his accession, any individual was 
entitled to the privileges of the consort of 
George I, it was the duchess of Kendal, 
to whom he was so married, and not the 
princess of Zell. Looking, then, at this 
most wretched rag of a precedent, who 
was it, he asked, that understood the 
history of his country, or that had any 
pretensions to common sense, could at- 
tempt to support by it, the measure which 
his majesty’s monarchical ministers had 
adopted ? He would maintain, that no 
man in his senses could attempt to rely 
upon such a case. The House had now 
before them the invariable consuetudo 
regni down to the present time; for the 
case which he had just disposed of could 
not for an instant be looked upon as an 
exception, They had that constant cus- 
tom before and since the period of 
George 1; and if there was any doubt as 
to the custom, it would be fully removed 
by the act of parliament. He would 
now remind the House of another point 
which bore on the subject. The rights 
of the Queen were hers, not as attached 
to her person, but to her political charac- 
ter. By the common law, she had in this 
character, rights and privileges, equipo- 
lent with those of the king. She had 
besides, all the legal privileges of a femme 
seule, not from the jus mariti, but be- 
longing to her character as Queen Consort. 
She had also considerable patronage, and 
a right to exact from all subjects the same 
homage that was paid to the king himself. 
These privileges were hers immutably and 
indelibly. They were not in the power 
of the king to give or to take away. But 
if the king had by law, the power of de- 


priying her of any of these—if he could of 
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his authority say, that his subjects should 
not pay any marks of respect to her per- 
son—if he could prevent them from kiss- 
ing her hand or order them not to respect 
her person—if any of these things could 
be legally done by his majesty, then he 
should think, that his majesty might also 
be in some manner justified in the exclu- 
sion of her name from the Liturgy. But, 
when he found that the converse of all 
these was true, he thought, that the con- 
verse of the argument must be also true. 
He again asked, how ministers, how any 
men in their senses, could admit (and 
they must admit it in order to support 
the ground they had taken), that the king 
could not legally do any of the things 
which he had just mentioned, and at the 
saine time contend, that he could strike 
her majesty’s name out of the Liturgy-? 
How, then, did it come to pass, that his 
majesty had the power in the one case, 
snl not in the other; the one privilege 
(that of the Liturgy), as he had shown, 
belonging to her majesty as much in right 
of her character as Queen, as any of the 
others? How did it happen, that by com- 


mon law he could not take away the name _ 


of Queen, and yet, that he could abolish 
the rights of that character? Looking 
at the question in a legal point of view— 
and in that view he had given it bis most 
serious consideration—the thing appeared 
to him so plain as not to admit of the 
slightest doubt. But his own opinion was 
not the only one upon which he rested. 
He had put the question to men of un- 
questioned legal knowledge—men not 
less eminent for information than sound 
judgment—men connected with no party, 
and of course not biassed by partial views; 
and every one of them had concurred in 
stating, that the text of the statute left 
no ambiguity, but that combined with 
the general usage of three centuries, the 
case did not admit of a doubt. They 
concluded, that the law and the custom 
were decisive; and that therefore, the ex- 
punging of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy by the privy council, was in 
every sense, illegal. But, notwithstanding 
the cheers which be had heard from gen 
tlemen on the ministerial side of the 
House—cheers which he set to the account 
of the vote which he intended to give on 
this occasion—he would again ask this 
anti-radical, monarchical administration, 
what it was, that they had urged in de- 
fence of this violation of the law, and the 
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once more at theclause in the Act of Uni- 
formity. Now, as an humble individual, 
he begged to ask his majesty’s anti-radi- 
¢al, monarchical ministers, amidst the 
cheers of their friends, whether, if the 
hame of the Queen might be left out by 
the order of the privy council, under 
the authority of this act, the name of the 
king might not also be omitted by the 
same authority? Might it be permitted 
to a plain man to ask this monarchical 
administration, whether, by this same au- 
thority, they might not leave out the head 
of the church—he who would lose the 
throne if he married a Papist? As a 
plain man he begged to ask them, whether 
they would contend (and they must con- 
tend it, in order to support their ar,u- 
ment), that by the authority of this 
act, they would be justified in leaving 
eut of the Liturgy, the bishops, the privy 
council, and the other public authorities 
who were there mentioned, as directed 

the act? He presumed, thut no one 
would contend, that the king, the privy 
council, the bishops and others, could 
be kept out by this act. Why then, he 
demanded, was the name of the Queen 
alone to be omitted? Did the act give 
the power of omitting that name and no 
other? The argument was absurd. The 
Liturgy, in effect, as far as the name of 
the Queen was concerned, was in the reign 
of Charles I, what it was in that of Charles 
Hi; and though Henrietta, the queen of 
Charles I, was highly unpopular, no 
power was attempted to be given of ex- 
cluding her name from the-Liturgy. It 
was not left in the power of a faction of 
a court te put her in, or a faction out of 
court to put her out, The House of Com- 
mons impeached the queen of Charles the 
First, and they did not afterwards 
think of such an expedient as the expung- 
ing of her name from the Liturgy any 
more than that of the king. But he 
thought, it was unnecessary to press: this 
part of his subject farther upon the 

use, 
_ Hecould not but observe, how different 
was the See of the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) upon this occasion, from that pur- 
sued & Mr. Pitt in the case of sass 
gency: instead of proceeding to act at 
once, he went into the question of pre- 
eedents, and all these which bore upon 
the subject were produced and examined. 
Instead of consulting the privy council 
only, instead of meeting a demand for 
mquiry by the previous question, he 
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did what was his duty—a committee to 
search for precedents was appointed, he 
produced all the documents which were 
necessary, and laid them before the House. 
This was fair and open. But what a 
contrast to this was the conduct of the 
noble lord! Now, looking to the act of 
parliament, unless it was supposed, that 
a court of censure was intended to be 
placed over the Queen—unless it was 
wished to renew the odious court of com- 
mission—unless such an iniquitous tri- 
bunal was to be established—what did 
they do by consenting to the present mea~ 
sure? They allowed the privy council 
the power of excluding her majesty’s 
name, without charge, without examina- 
tion, without trial! No; actum est 
it was done; and because it was done, it 
was meant to be supported asirretrievable. 
The establishment of such a precedent 
was most dangerous; and might be most 
fatal to the peace of the country. They 
might, according to this principle, at any 
time expunge the name of a Queen with- 
out any reason assigned; and though it 
was possible that sucha case as this might 
never again occur, yet, by assenting to it, 
now that it had occurred, a general prin- 
ciple was laid down, by which, at any 
future time, the Queen might be the vic- 
tim of a faction at court, and deprived of 
all the privileges of royalty. The prin- 
ciple, he contended, was absurd, .as it 
was now supported ; but it was worse— 
it was highly illegal and unconstitutional. 
Were the House, he asked, prepared to 
sanction a precedent teeming with such 
frightful consequences? Were they pre- 
pared to set an example by which, at any 


time, a queen who might have the mis- 


fortune to be unpopular at court, was to 
be left unprotected to the fury of her 
enemies, and deprived without trial? It 
might be said, that the present was a case 
in which moral conduct was concerned ; 
but who was to be the judge of sucha 
question? If once they gave'a discretion 
to ministers, they would, in allowing 
them a particular example, establish a 
most dangerous general principle—a prin- — 
ciple by which every attribute of royalty 
would become precarious. He felt, that 
he had too long occupied the attention of 
the House. [Hear, hear.] He was will- 
ing to have this tried by any test ; and by 
whatsoever test’ it was tried, it would be 


found equally injurious, and opposed fo 
the of law and the 
strict principles-of justice. It might, om 
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the present occasion, serve the purposes 
of a faction at court; but history furnish- 
ed: them with examples of the purposes to 
which faction might convert such prece- 
dents. She who was the object of court 
favour to day might be sacrificed as its 
victim to-morrow; and it should be re- 
collected, that» her majesty was once the 
object of the favour and respect of those 
by a great portion of whom she was now 
most vehemently opposed. 

He had viewed this question generally ; 
he had looked at it as a question of law— 
as a question of the discretion which might 
be vested in a government ; and inevery 
view which he took of it, he was con- 
vinced, that its sanction, on the present 
occasion, would be unjust and unconsti- 
tutional. He was equally indisposed to 
regard the popular favour, or the caprice 
of a court; the favour of the latter was as 
precarious as the arbitrio popularis aure, 
described by the poet as belonging to the 
people. If discretion, unlimited and-un- 
restrained, were to be admitted in decid- 
ing the rights of individuals, there’ could 
be no calculation of the consequences— 
there could be no security against injus- 
tice, nor any protection against the most 
frightful misgovernment. Ifthey degrad- 
ed a Queen without law, or contrary to 
the statutes that secured her rights and 
privileges, there was no reason why they 
might not apply the same arbitrary prin- 
ciple to the degradation of a king. In 
reason and good sense, the same rule 
might be applied to both: He said again, 
that the proceeding of the privy council, 
in striking her majesty’s nam@out of the 
Liturgy, and thus punishing ee without 
trial, and degrading her against law, fixed 
his mind in a firm determination to oppose 
all the measures which should be built 
upon this act of injustice, or emanate 
from so impure a source. The sub- 
sequent proceedings confirmed him in 
this résolution; and the trial, if trial 
it might be called, before judical accusers 
and senatorial judges, but increased his 
feeling of avetsion to:the whole conduct 
of her enemies. The whole course of pro- 
ceeding was illegal and unjust. On a 
proper occasion; he would prove, that the 
Milan commission, was- illegal—that the 
mode in which the evidence was collected, 
was illegal—that the conduct of the privy 
council: could only be compared to that 
of the star chamber—and ‘that, as the 
trial began in rottenness and injustice, so 


the ‘end had been highly oppressive and 
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revolting. Entertaining this opinion, he 
was bound to oppose the conduct of mi- 
nisters, and to denounce to the House the 
proceedings of the noblelord. His vote, 
thank God, was his own—his sentiments 
were his own—and he would neither dis- 
guise their nature or withhold their ex- 
pression [Loud cheering.] Long {before 
the trial commenced—long before the 
threatening offer at St. Omer, he began to 
feel, thet ministers were misconducting 
themselves towards her majesty; and, 
feeling so, he would have despised him- 
self if he had concealed his feelmgs. The 
result could not but be anticipated. 
Those subsequent acts could not but be 
objectionable which were founded at first 
in gross illegality and monstrous injustice. 
Without any cause publicly assigned ~ 
without any trial—without any authority 
but the discretion of ministers—her ma- 
jesty had~ been dethroned ‘and msulted 
before foreign nations, and: cashiered in 
the face of the country. Nay, more: she 
was told, that she could not set her foot in 
the country of which she was Queen, 
without exposing herself to a still more 
dreadful fate. The threatening letter of 
the ministers, handed to her at St. Omer, 
contained at once an infamous bribe and 
a bill of impeachment, to induce her to 
stay away, and to deter her from demand- 
ing her rights. The principle of action 
disclosed in this conduct. was fit for the 
reign of terror; it was becoming the most 
oppressive power in the most troubled 
times ; it was worthy of a Pagan state; 
it had no parallel in Christian history. 
[Loud cheers.] By an illegal proceed- 
ing—by an act of caprice—the ministers 
of the Crown dethroned and cashiered the 
Queen, and then held out to her a threat 
of more dreadful punishment, if she ven- 
tured to visit the country in which she 
held so high a rank, or dared to claim the 
privileges to which she was entitled. In 
their threaténing letter they, in effect, told 
her—‘* We have dethroned you already, 
we have degraded you in the face’of Eu- 
rope; but if you venture to set your foot 
upon British ground, we shall still farther 
degrade and punish you.” 
When he saw proceedings thus'com- 
menced in rottenness and injustice, marked 
at every stage by new: acts of cruelty and 
oppression, his mind was made up, and 
he was determined to takehis stand against 
them. If the bill of Pains and’Penalties, 
of which he was supposed to know nothin 
—to which he could scarcely allude, as 
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being presented to another House and 
withdrawn—had been brought down to 
this House, he (Mr. Wetherell) must have 
moved an amendment, ‘ This bill (he 
would have said) is eatitled, a bill to de- 

rive her majesty of her rights and privi- 

ges as Queen Consort of these realms— 
why, she is already deprived of them by 
the privy council. It is entitled, a bill 
to dethrone her majesty—-she has been 
already dethroned. It is entitled, an act 
to degrade the Queen—but she has been 
already degraded ; and why dethrone her 


_who has already been dethroned, and de- 


rade her who has already been degraded ?”” 
The privy council had exercised a dis- 
cretionary authority and passed a judicial 
sentence, and then they appealed to par- 
liament to sanction their authority and to 
confirm their decision. 

He conjured the House to look upon 
this not asan insulated case—not as an 
individual or personal example. The 
question was, whether a Queen Consort, 
without being legally charged with any 
crime, without a hearing in her own de- 
fence, and without the formality of a trial, 
could be deprived of her rights and pri- 
vileges—could be degraded from her rank 
by a secret tribunal—by a kind of star 
chamber, which gave no reason for its de- 
cision, and did not summon the party to 
explain her conduct ? Being of opinion 
that a precedent thus set might not 
stop where it began, but might lead to 
the most mischievous consequences, he 
would vote for the motion of the noble 
lord. Theopinion which he had expressed 
was, that the omission was totally illegal ; 
but he could have no objection to say, 
likewise, that it was unadvised and inex- 
pedient. The whole of the proceedings 
against the Queen were of a dangerous 
and irregular character, contrary at once 
to the interests of public order and the 
rules of righteousjudgment. A tribunal 
to try the Queen for offences unknown to 
the law might likewise extend its authority 
to try a king; and thus the measure was 
revolutionary and mischievous.—Thehon. 
and learned gentleman had concluded b 
thanking the House for the patience wih 
which he. was listened to, and declaring, 
that long before the offer at St. Omer, 
he was convinced of the illegality and the 
inexpediency of the measure which he had 
now exposed,—The hon. and learned 
member sat down, amidst loud and con- 
tinued cheers. 


Dr. Dodson said, that the real question 
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before the House was, whether the Crown. 
had the power to omit the Queen’s name 
in the Liturgy. Upon this question, he 
for one, had no hesitation in deciding in 
the affirmative, and therefore he protested 
against the inferences of his hon, and 
learned friend the member for Oxford ; 
into the extraneous matter of whose speech 
he by no means intended, or thought it 
necessary, to enter upon this occasion, 
His hon, and learned friend did not con- 
fine himself to the immediate question be- 
fore the House, as to the omission of the 
Queen’s name iu the Liturgy; but had 
endeavoured to show, that it was illegal and 
unusual, nay, that the Crown was not 
entitled to make any alteration in the 
Liturgy. He however, should confine 


himself to the question before the House, 


and had no doubt he should be able to 
convince the House, that the proceeding 
so strongly deprecated by his hon, and 
learned friend was neither unconstitu- 
tional, nor illegal. His hon. and learned 
friend was constrained to admit, that the 
power of altering the form of prayer was 
in the Crown, because it was enacted in 
the 26th of Henry the eighth, that the 
king should have all the power and autho- 
rity in the church which had been assu- 
med by the church of Rome. His hon. 
and learned friend did not know, that that 
power had been taken away. Was it to 
be supposed, that seeing, that Henry 8th, 
was vested with that power, he never ex-. 
ercised it? The fact was, he did exereise 
it. He declared, by an order in council, 
that the bible should be translated and 
read in English. During his reign there 
was a constant exercise of that right. 
During the reign of Mary, the power of 
the pope was restored; but in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the statute of Henry the 
eighth was revived and acted upon. But 
his hon. and learned friend said, there had 
been an Act of Uniformity which took 
away the power of the Crown. There was 
no act in existence which took away the 
authority of the Crown ; on the contrary, 
the power of the Crown was confirmed b 

the 13th and 14th of Charles the second, 
called the Act of Uniformity. The House 
would see nothing in that act which took 
away the power of theCrown. It went te 
promote the power of the Crown, inas- 
much as it imposed additional penal- 
ties on those who impugned the book of 
Common Prayer. The book of Com- 
mon Prayer emanated from rege! autho- 
rity; consequently it increased and sup- 
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ported the power of the Crown. His hon, 
and learned friend, and the noble lord 
who brought the measure before the 
House, had relied upon some clause which 
made it legal to alter the names of royal 
persons in the Liturgy. In the acts of 
Uniformity, which passed in the reigns 
of Edward and Elizabeth, there was no 
~ such clause, and yet alterations were 
‘made, But then it was said, it was the 
change of the names of the royal family, 
and not the queen, He found in those 
changes the names of a king and queen, 
as well as the names of persons related to 
the royal family. Some names-had been 
inserted, and others taken away. What 
passed in the reign of George 3rd? Did 
not his late majesty take out the duke of 
Cumberland’s name from the Liturgy ? 
His hon. and learned friend however, 
said, that if they left out the name of the 
Queen they might leave out the name of 
the king. His hon, and learned friend 
need not be under any alarm on that ac- 
count, because the king himself only had 
the power of altering thenames, It there- 
fore was not to be supposed, that the king 
would leave his own name out. Taking 
the argument of his hon, and learned 
friend to be correct, and that the king 
and council had not the power to leave 
out names in the Liturgy, he might ask 
him, how he accounted for the alteration 
in the form of prayer which had so often 
taken place? Were not those alterations 
made on account of his late Majesty’s ill- 
ness, and upon the delivery of the Queen? 
If he had no power to make alterations in 
the form of the Liturgy, how came those 
things to be done, and to be considered 
legal ? The learned doctor concluded, by 
begging the pardon of the House for 
having trespassed on its attention. He 
had promised, at the outset, not to detain 
them long, and he had endeavoured to 
express what had occurred to him in as 
short a compass as possible, 

_ Mr. Martin, of Galway, begged leave, 
in the first instance to address himself to 
the consistency of the House, and to re- 
mind them of what occurred late in the 
last session. He appealed to the recol- 
lection of every gentleman, whether the 
question of the Liturgy was not repeat- 
edly under consideration; and whether 
it was not, for the last time in that session, 
discussed in conjunction with a motion 
for:an address to her majesty. The legal 
right of the Queen to be named in the 


Liturgy, was then hardly lisped by those 
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tongues which now vociferate with such 


emphasis, that right which it seemed they 
had then abandoned.—In proof of an 


‘almost unanimous opinion on that subject 


(said Mr. Martin), we voted an address 
to her majesty, calling by implication on 
her majesty to acquiesce im the step taken 
by the kingin council ; and by which step, 
her majesty’s name was not, on the death 
of the late king, ordered for insertion in 
the Liturgy; and praying her majesty to 
be assured, that by such conduct she 
would be exalted in our opinion. I do 
not affect to refiite the eloquent expres- 
sions used by the member for Bramber 
in that address. I state the import only. 
To this address, unfortunately, after in- 
effectual negotiation, the Queen was re- 
commended by some very mischievous 
counsellors to express a firm but respect- 
ful dissent. Thus stands the fact. It is 
very clear then, that in June last, we 
thought it not right to call on the king 
to retrace his steps, or to retract his epi- 
nion; and in accordance with ‘this our 
opinion we voted the address. Let me 
ask, is it because the Queen was then in- 
fluenced by counselors alike the ‘betray- 
ers of her majesty and the people —is it 
for this reason, that we are to:compliment 
her who rejected our interposition, at the 
expence of the administration who assent- 
ed to the proposal of a gentleman gene- 
rally opposed to the noble lord and ‘his 
colleagues ?—Mr. M. said, that Wwhea 
he heard that address read, ‘he hardly ex- 

ected, that without some modification, 

is majesty’s ministers would have assent- 
ed to it. That they did so, is to their 


‘immortal honour. It was on their parts 


a peace-offering; and is it ajust return 
for such conduct to come to the resolu- 
tion proposed by the noble tord. Some 
there be, who may think, almost in the 
words of the resolution, that her majesty’s 
exclusion from the Liturgy, was not call- 
ed for at the time by any, strong state ne~ 
cessity. Notwithstanding this, Mr. M. 
asserted, that even those who are of that 
opinion, might vote for the adjournment, 
which was the previous question ; and for 
this reason, that by so doing, ‘they in no 
way give up their private opinion, though 
they decline to come to a solemn vote 
directly expressive of that opinion, inas- 
much as such vote would, in substance, 
convey a recorded censure which is in the 
contemplation of but very few. Gentle- 
men opposite to me, say, insert the name 


of her majesty in the collects and Litur- 
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gy of our church, because her majesty 
has vanquished a foul conspiracy, insinuat- 
ing, that the conspirators were the go- 
vernment, and, to speak out, his majesty, 
Such language being held, it is utterly 
impossible to call on the king to insert 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy. If 
gentlemen can be content to compliment 
the Queen without degrading the Crown, 
let them propose a law, euacting, that in 
time to come it should be the law of this 
land, that no queen’s name should be 
omitted from our Liturgy. This would 
certainly attain every object her majesty 
should have in view, for the Queen would 
then be prayed for. But this law they 
will not propose, because it would put 
this. question to rest. which they, in the 
phrase of Mr.Cobbett, consider nothing less 
than a perfect God-send to their party. 
. Sir John Newport deprecated the man- 
ner in which the king’s name had been 
made use of in the course of the present 
discussion, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the minds of members of that House. 
To, answer a legal argument by appeals 
to the personal feelings of any body of 
men in that House, gave the strongest 
reason to suppose, that the legal argument 
could not be met.—{Hear, from the At- 
torney General.] As it seemed to be the 
intention of the learned gentleman eppo- 
site to meet the argument, he would fur- 
nish him with one more subject for the 
exercise of his ingenuity in answering it. 
In the Act of Uniformity passed by the 
Irish parliament, two years after the act 
passed in this country, there was a clause 
which ran thus:—*In all prayers, lita- 
nies, and collects in the Common-prayer, 
wherein. mention is made of the king, 
queen, royal family, lord lieutenant, 
or any other of the lawful authorities of 
the kingdom, the names and titles shall 
be altered and changed from time to time, 
~ as circumstances may require.” These 
words were a plain comment, which served 
to explain the intent and meaning of that 
part of the act; and being so, it appeared 
to him, to be impossible to contend, that 
any authority was thereby given to leave 
out any of the parties so mentioned, or 
to make any alteration but that of the 
names. With respect to the proposal of 
bringing in a new act on the subject, it 
was for those to do so who thought, that 
the law as it now stood was inconclusive 
on the subject. 
The Attorney Generai confessed, that 
he rose to address the House under feel- 
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ings of considerablesurprise. If the law 
of the question were so clear, so very 
clear, as the hon. gentlemen on the other 
side supposed, kw did it happen, that, 
eleven months after the act had beendone, 
those hon. gentlemen came forward with a 
motion—todo what? . To declare that act 
to be illegal? No; but to declare, that 
it had been unwise and inexpedient tacitly 
to adunit the existence of the right, by 
alleging, that the right had been ex ercised 
improperly. If the act was illegal, why 
had the hon, gentlemen opposite so long 
slumbered? Why had the noble lord 
begun by announcing a motion, the very 
same which he had formerly contemplated 
as an amendment to the proposition of the 
hon. member for Bramber, and concluded, 
by making a motion of a tendency altoge- 
ther different. Why had not that noble 
lord followed up his original intention ? 
Why had he permitted the speech of the 
worthy alderman under the gallery (alder~ 
man Heygate) on a former evening to 
affect the line of his proceeding? Why 
had he not, as in June last, moved at once, 
to restore her majesty’s name tothe Liturgy 
instead of trifling about the expediency 
of having removed it? To come, in the 
first place, to the question of legality— 
why, the very motion of the noble lord 
was an admission of the legality. {Cheers 
from the Opposition.] Let not the gen- 
tlemen on the opposite benches, however, 
imagine that he meant to rest the case upon 
such admission, Not so. Feeling, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned friend, the member for © 
Oxford, that the law of the question was 
most clear and indisputable, he should 
endeavour to impress the same con- 
viction upon the House. Still he could 
not help again adverting to the nature of 
the motion before the House. If the act 
was illegal, why discuss its wisdom or 
propriety ? Once show the act to beillegal, 
and no matter what might be the conduct 
of the Queen ; whether it was such as the 
whole nation might be.proud to approve, 
or such as it must be compelled to 
condemn, nothing could justify mi- 
nisters in having advised that act; 
there was litera scripta upon the sub- 
ject; there was a course laid down for 
them to pursue; and to recommend any 
other course, would be, to recommend the - 
exercise of such a dispensing power on 
the.part of the Crowr no minister, in 
hissensescould vent’ 0 advise. 
The whole argum . of the hon, and 
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learned member for Oxford assumed, if | p 


hehad not misunderstood it, that the right 
of the Queen to be prayed for was im- 
mutable, a right annexed to her station as 
Queen Consort. The immutable right the 
hon. and learned gentleman had grounded, 
at first, upon the words of the act of 
parliament; that ground however, had 
quickly been shifted, and the hon. gentle- 
man said, “if that,’ meaning the act of 
parliament, does not give it, usage and 
prescription does,” [Cries of ‘No, no.”] 
He was in the judgment of the House 
whether those words had not fallen from 
his hon. and learned friend. Why, indeed, 
should the hon. and learned gentleman 
have mentioned usage, if he had not in- 
tended to rely upon it? But, both upon 
the act of parliament and upon the usage, 
the hon. and learned member should be 
“met. . First, he would contend, that the 
Act of Uniformity gave to the sovereign no 
star chamber jurisdiction, as it had been 
called ; it did not even give any new right 
or privilege; all it contained was, a pro- 
viso securing those rights which were al- 
ready from the time of Henry 8th, in 
existence, - The hon. and learned member 
for Oxford had said, that the act of Charles 
2nd, made the form of prayer annexed to 
it, part of the act itself. Granted. It was 
then insisted, that that act gave power 
only to alter and to change; giving no 
power to add or to omit. Now, it was 
only necessary to refer to that very form 
of prayer to find a blank, which, unless 
by the power of adding and omitting, 
could never be supplied. Instances upon 
anstances, however, might be cited, in 
which, between the passing of the acts 
of Uniformity and the present day, omis- 
sions had taken place, The hon. member 
for Westminster had told the House, that 
from the year 1546 to the present period, 
there was no instance in which a queen 
consort had been omitted in the prayers 
of the church. It wonld be seen by the 
preyesbeok used in the time of Philip 
and Mary, that a queen, not a queen 
consort but a queen regnant, had been 
_ inthat situation; for during that reign 
the king was prayed for, sot the queen 
though queen regnant was not. {Hear, 
hear, from the Opposition benches, and 
criesof queen.consort,” |-Queen consort 
did the honourable member say? That 
was the case of a queen regnant ; and 
that queen was not prayed for. The book 
was to be found in the British. Museum ; 
and the form stood “ pro rege, et princi- 
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ibus suis.’? The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Oxford had ascribed to the Act of 
Uniformity, that immutable right of the 
queen to be prayed for, which no king, it 
was insisted, had power to takeaway. He 
(the Attorney General) wished to see the 
enactment; he desired to have the clause 
laid before him, under which the immu- 
table right was to be claimed. So far 
from the course having been uniform from 


the Reformation downwards, there had 


been repeated instances of deviation. In 
the reign of George 2nd, the name of Fre- 
derick, prince of Wales had been struck 
out of the form of prayer. In the com- 
mencement of the late reign, the same 
measure had been adopted with respect to 
the duke of Cumberland, The words of 
the act were certainly “to alter and 
change.” The framers of that act had 
not probably the copia verborum of the 
hon. and learned member for Oxford, and 
did not think it necessary to employ 
variety of words where the meaning might 
be expressed by one ; but the advisers of 
George 3rd, at the period alluded to, men 
upon whom the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, notwithstanding his aversion to anti- 
radical and to administrations, 
would scarcely pass hasty censure, those 
advisers had recommended to the king, to 
strike the duke’s name out of the Liturgy, 
he (the duke) being still inexistence. __ 

He would now come to that instance 
which he took to be an instance of the 
highest value, and which had been de- 
scribed to the House as an instance of no 
yalue at all—the measures pursued to- 
wards the queen of George Ist. Did the 
hon. and learned member really mean to 
contend, that the divorce meutioned by 
Coxe was a divorce actually annulling the 
marriage between the parties? Why, the 
very same page which spoke of the divorce, 
stated, thatthe queen was gazetted as 
duchess of Zell, and as duchess dowager 
of Hanover. It was said, that the second 
pop they the marriage with the duchess 
of Kendal, was a good and valid marriage, 
Why then, was it not set up as a legal 
marriage ? [Hear, from Mr. Wetherell.] 
He thanked the hon. and learned member 
for his cheers ; he was no more disturbed by 
them than that hon, member had been by 
the cheers addressed to himself. The hon. 
and learned member said, that by the 
divorce of the queen, the second, the 
left-hand marriage, became valid, What 
historian had ventured so to treat it? But, 
tothe more immediate question. If the 
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law was as imperative as the hon. and 
learned member for Oxford sought to 
make it, then, no matter what might be 
the conduct of Sophia, the advisers of the 
king were bound to say to him :—* the law, 
the Act of Uniformity, has given to the 
queen so immutably the right of being 
prayed for, that no ill conduct on her 
part can abrogate that right ;” and, 
neglecting totake that course, the ministers 
of George Ist, were at least, as blameable 
as the present ministers, who had merely 
advised the sovereign to omit inserting the 
naine of the Queen specifically in the Li- 
turgy, retaining it only insomuch as it 
was still comprehended in the general title 
of * the royal family.” 

Before he quitted the question of le- 
gality, there was one further argument to 
which he would advert. The House had 
been told, and by the hon. and learned 
member for Oxford, that the queen con- 
sort was as fully entitled as the king bim- 
selfto the submission and to the allegiance 
of the people. This was a new principle 
of law, and he could not conceive where 
his hon, and learned friend had met with it. 
He had always, for his own part, under- 
stood, that the queen consort, with all 
her privileges, was but a subject of the 
realm. He had always considered it just 
as clear a matter of law, that the queen 
was to pay allegiance as that the king was 
to receive it. These were points upon 
which he had never entertained any doubt, 
until, out of doors, he had heard of the 
Queen addressing the people as ** hersub- 
jects.” He had listened with pain, with- 
out doors, to such language ; certainly he 
had never expected to hear it uttered in 
the House of Commons, especially by a 
lawyer, and still less bya gentleman of 
such approved loyalty as his hon. and 
learned friend the member for Oxford. 
The Attorney General concluded his argu- 
ment upon the first part of the question, 
by lamenting the form of the noble lord’s 
(lord A. Hamilton’s) motion, as pecu- 
liarly calculated for the purposes of party ; 
and by expressing a hope, that upon the 
legality of the act in discussion, he had 
satisfied those members whose minds were 
open to conviction. 

He would occupy the time of the House 
but a very few moments on the expediency 
of the exclusion of her majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy, and he would now put it 
to the House, whether they were prepared 
to say, that the measure at the time of its 
being advised was inexpedient ? A charge 
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of a most serious nature was then hanging 
over the Queen. The commission who ex- 
amined the evidence in support of it had 
been branded as illegal, without knowing 
what the commission was. The assertion 
was a gratuitous one on the part of his 
hon. and learned friend. But he it legal 
or not, with that question they had nothing 
to do at present. Evidence was in the 
possession of ministers of a serious charge 
against the Queen, which evidence they 
believed satisfactory. Under such cir- 
cumstances he would again ask, whether 
the House was prepared to say, that it 
was not expedient to give such advice ? 
It was not his intention, now to provoke 
discussion, on the subject of guilt or 
innocence. He was desirous to confine 
himself to the question, and regretted, that 
his hon. and learned friend had not done 
the same. If the evidence in the pos- 
session of ministers, before the subject 
had been brought forward, left any doubt 
as to the expediency of the advice, that 
which was subsequently disclosed put it 
beyond all controversy. While her majesty 
continued princess of Wales, he would 
not say, that, even with such evidence 
before him, if so humble an individual 
were consulted, he would have advised 
the removal of her name. But when a 
change in the Liturgy became necessary, 
while such a charge was hanging over her 
majesty, if her name as Queen Consort had 
been inserted, with what face could minis- 
ters afterwards have come down and said, 
—‘* We have a charge against the Queen, 
which, as we think, forms a ground, not 
only for degradation, but for divorce ?” 
Theanswer wouldimmediately be, —What, 

ou who advised her name to be inserted 
in the Liturgy, who placed her in the 
enjoyment of all the rights and privileges 
of Queen Consort of these realms! This 
motion, however the noble lord might 
disguise it, was the very same in sub- 
stance as the one he had brought forward 
last session for the restoration of her ma- 


jesty’s name to the Liturgy, though evi- 


dently intended to answer another pur- 
pose. A few words as to the religious 
part of the question, The truth was, 
it embraced no religious consideration 
whatsoever, as had been clearly shewn, 
upon a former occasion, by the member for 
Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce). Her majesty 
was not shut out from the prayers of the 
people, because she was prayed for under 
the term, “ royal family.” The only ques- 
tion was, whether, under the circum- 
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stances, she should have any particular 
mark of respect shewn her, beyond other 
branches of the royal family. He hoped, 
he had now satisfied the House, that by 
this omission there was no infringement of 
the Act of Uniformity. The question 
at last, came to this, whether they were 
prepared to say, that his majesty’s minis- 
ters were not justified by circumstances 
in the advice they gave, and whether an 
address should be presented to his ma- 
jesty, praying, that the Queen’s name 
might be restored to the Liturgy. 

Mr. Wetherell explained. He had not 
contended, that the Queen Consort was 
entitled to the allegiance of the people. 
What he had said was, that from im- 
memorial usage, the Queen was entitled 
to all those external symbols of respect 
and marks of homage that were paid to 
the king. 

Sir James Mackintosh assured the 
House, that it was with great reluctance he 
rose to address them at an hour when their 
patience must be nearly worn out, and 
upon topics which were not generally ac- 
ceptable to that assembly ; but having 
satisfied his own mind of the illegality of 
the exclusion of her majesty’s name from 
the Liturgy, he felt that he was bound, 
at every inconvenience, to deliver the 
opinion which he had formed upon reflec- 
tion, and which he should carry with him 
to the grave. He was convinced, that the 
advice given by his majesty’s ministers 
was a violation of the written and com- 
mon law of the land; a subversion of the 
rules of justice, and an attack upon the 
principles of the British monarchy. He 
did not mean to go at any length into the 
arguments on the subject; his task was 
an easy one, after the able manner in which 
the question was treated by his learned 
friend the member for Oxford, whose 
arguments appeared to him the most 
conclusive, the most luminous, and the 
most satisfactory he had ever heard. His 
reasoning was unanswerable, and heshould 
therefore, merely confine himself toa few 
observations on some points urged by his 
hon. and learned friend the Attorney 
General. The arguments of his hon. 
and learned friend, and of the right 
hon. the president of the Board of Trade, 
were arguments, ad hominem, charges of 
party feeling and of other vague motives, 
without deciding any thing either as to 
the law or the expediency of the question. 
The Attorney General charged his noble 
friend with altering the object of his mo- 
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tion. If he looked to the.order-book, 
however, be would find, that the motion, 
of which his noble friend gave notice, 
respected omission and not insertion. 
They, on his side of the House, were 
taunted with inconsistency, for slumber- 
ing on this question for eleven whole 
months. There was no ground for this 
charge. He himself had argued the sub- 
ject in June last, and bis noble friend, 
soon after, gave notice ©f a motion for the 
insertion of her majesty’s name in the Li- 
turgy. The bill of Pains and Penalties 
then came on, and proceeded with such 
rapid strides, as to leave no time for any 
other consideration, and no opportunity 
for bringing on the motion. There was 
another objection of a most extraordinary 
nature. They were charged with expres- 
sing the motion in a manner too mild. 
Whatever might be the sense they enter- 
tained of his majesty’s ministers, and 
however anxious they might feel to con- 
vey the truth to his majesty’s ear upon 
so important a subject, it was still their 
duty to convey their sentiments in expres- 
sions of the most mild and least offensive 
nature. ‘This charge, therefore, was worth 
nothing. It merely shewed the disposition 
to find fault, if there was the least 
ground forit. It wasastrange objection, 
therefore, to urge, that ministers were 
charged in the motion only, with an act 
of inexpediency, and not one of illegality. 
They were also told, that they had shewed 
much adroitness in bringing this motion 
forward, so as to make it a mere party 
question, a mere charge against his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. And how were they 
met by ministers? by moving an adjourn- 
ment, by praying, that the House would 
not pronounce judgment on them. The 

prayed, that the question should not be 
gone into, that no witnesses should be 
examined, that they might be exempt 
from trial. They endeavoured to evade 
the decision of the House one way or the 
other, The absurdity of this was the 
more apparent, as ministers had staked 
their credit on the legality of the advice. 
Such was their confidence in the justice 
of their case, that they did not ven- 
ture a direct contradiction, but begged, 
that the House would not proceed to trial, 
that no judgment should be given.—He 
would now tell his hon. and learned friend, 
the Attorney General, that his argument 
drawn from the case of Philip and Mary 
had no force. To prove it, what. did his 
hon. and learned friend do? He quoted 
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the mass-book in the time of Philip and 
Mary. He introduced the Popish ritual ; as 
if Philip:and Mary were supreme heads of 
the Charch of England, a title they would 
have looked upon as damnable and here- 
tical. The fact was, that the name of the 
queen was never found in the ritual before 
the Reformation. He would next come 
to the case of the princess Sophia. His 
hon. and learned friend seemed to think, 
that she could not have been divorced, 
as she was called in the gazette by the 
name of the duchess of Zell. Did. he 
forget, that she inherited this title from 
her father, that she was the daughter of 
the duke of Zell, from whom she inhe- 
rited large estates? Her being styled 
duchess of Zell at her death, appeared 
to him pregnant proof of her having 
been divorced. His hon, and learned 
friend contended, that there was no divorce 
vinculomatrimonii. He,however,thought 
there was, Every person knew, that in 
all Protestant churches, except that of 
England, a divorce d vinculo matrimonii 
might be obtained in a consistorial court; 
and the noble lord himself (Castlereagh) 
admitted, in alluding to this subject last 
session, that the record of this divorce 
was still extant in some of the consistorial 
courts of Hanover. George Ist, could as 
easily have obtained a divorce @ vinculo 
matrimonii as a divorce a mensa et thoro ; 
and therefore, the probability was, that he 
obtained it. This case of a woman, about 
whose guilt he had no doubt, who had 
been confined eighteen years previous to 
the divorce and thirteen years after, and 
whose divorce passed sub silentio, ap- 
peared to him to supply but a wretched 
argument. Such evidence would not be 
thought sufficient in a common case of 
trespass or rightof way. The parliament 
of England, at the time, had. no means 
of obtaining information on the subject, 
for it never occurred to them that they 
could send clandestine commissions even 
into Hanover, for the purpose of examin= 
ing witnesses. The weight. attached'to this 
case appeared to him most decisive proof 
that the gentlemen opposite felt the weak- 
ness of their argument. Why go’ back 
to the time of Henry 8th, when the 
member for Oxford confined himself 
within the period that elapsed since the 
Act of Uniformity? His learned friend; 
the Attorney General, seemed to think, 
that the member for Oxford founded the 
meaning of the statute on usage. What 


he had said was, that if there remained 
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any doubt as to the import of the statute, 
the usage was sufficient to explain it. He 
had not yet heard distinctly from the op- 
posite side, whether they rested on the . 
Act of Uniformity or Supremacy, or 
whether they construed the words “ alter 
and change” to imply omit. On this 
last point the whole question turned. 
Did his learned friend, the Attorney 
General, mean. to contend, that the 13th 
and 14th of Charles 2nd, made no change 
in the law ? If his reasoning was correct, 
it effected no alteration, and the act was 
quite nugatory. So far from this being 
the case, it appeared to him, that though 
small the power of altering and changing, 
they ‘inserted the clause for the special 
purpose of reserving that power to the 
Crown. There would be no necessity for 
such a reservation if it possessed the 
greater power of omitting. The clause, 
so far from vesting an indiscriminate 
power, was made imperative, ‘‘ that the 
names be changed, ” not that they may be 
changed, If such was not the sense of 
the words, sir Matthew Hale and lord 
Clarendon were ignorant of the language ; 
and he should prefer being wrong with 
their ignorance to being right with the 
learning of the gentlemen who argued, 
that such was not the import of the clause. 
They who argued thus, contended, in 
effect, that a special provision was neces- 
sary in the Act of Uniformity, for alter- 
ing and! changing, while the greater 
power of omitting, remained untouched— 
The question for the House now to decide 
was ‘one which they only were competent 
to decide; and which was a question far 
more important than the present, namely ; 
whether or not, the queens of England 
should be degraded from that constitu- 
tional independence in which the wisdom 
of our forefathers had placed them, and 
which they had enjoyed for centuries, 
and be reduced to be the slaves of every 
administration >) The next passage in the 
act was:—**'that the names of the king, 
queen, and royal progeny shall be changed 
and altered from time to time.” Now, he 
asked whether the words: “altered and 
ehanged ”’ could have any view to delin- 
quency or moral turpitude ? Was it net 
more consistent with common sense to 
say, that these words had’ in view the 
alterations which must take place. by 


births, deaths, or marriages? Could‘it be 


said, that-coupled with the words “ from 
time to time,” it meant delinquency 
which might’ occur from time to time ? 
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Could it be really believed, that those law- 
givers who were so remarkable for their 
piety, their policy, and their learning, 
had in view, when they used the words 
fitted for the present occasion,”’ any 
thing but the changes which must take 
place by the course of nature? The 
clause did not say, there should be a 
change of persons : no, it only said, that 
there should be a change of names. Some 
weight had been attached to the words 
“¢ by lawful authority ;”’ but what did those 
words mean? That it was not fit to leave 
a discretion in the breast of every incum- 
bent of a parish, to decide who were the 
king, queen, or royal progeny. If that 
were allowed, we should, about seventy 
years ago, have heard queen Clementina, 
king James, and Charles prince of Wales 
prayed for in most parishes in England. 
This was the real meaning of the passage, 
It did not intend, that a discretionary 
power should be lodged in the breast of 
the king, or that these persons should 
be prayed for by his order; but “ by 
lawful authority,” that was, that the 
church should appoint the persons to 
be prayed for who filled the situations. 
He must say a few words more with res- 
pect to the usage since the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity. It had been said, that 
there was an instance in the reign of 
Charles II, of a presumptive heir to the 
throne being prayed for in our churches. 
This, however, was not the regular prac- 
tice; and there had been no similar in- 
stance since that period. But, prince 
George of Denmark, it was urged, stood 
in the same political relation to queen 
Anne as that in which the present Queen 
stood to his majesty George IV ; and yet, 
his name was not introduced into the 
Liturgy. Was not this readily accounted 
for by the circumstance, that the 25th 
clause in the Act of Uniformity made no 
provision for, and no mention of, the 
husband of a queen regnant ? He came 
not under the description of “ king, 
queen, or royal progeny ;” and it was 
the opinion of the great statesmen of that 
day, that the Act of Uniformity was to be 
construed strictly. He believed, there 
was no correlative word in the English 
language, to answer in the case of a 
woman to the epithet ‘* uxorious” in 
the case of a man ; but it was well known, 
that queen Anne, whatever might be her 
virtues or defects, was a fond and devoted 
wife. Prince George of Denmark was 
not of an ambitious character; but had 
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any desire been expressed for inserting 
his name in the established ritual, lord 
Somers might have resolved every scruple 
on the principles now contended for, b 

telling her majesty, that she had the 
same power over the Liturgy which the 
pope exercised over the formularies of 
bis church, But he and his illustrious 
colleagues believed some respect was due 
to the plain and unequivocal sense of an 
act of parliament. In fact, every case 
and argument adduced on the other side 
came in direct support of the proposition 
which they were intending to overthrow ; 
but it was not upon cases or arguments 
that the noble lord opposite seemed to 
build his hopes of security. It was remark- 
able, that the name of the princess Sophia of 
Hanover, whom queen Anne disliked, was 
inserted at the same time that the name of 
her husband was omitted. Her name was 
inserted as daughter of the princess Eliza- 
beth, and grand-daughter to James I ; 
and the circumstance proved the respect 
and reverence which was then entertained 
for the Act of Uniformity. With regard 
to the omission of the names of the prince 
of Wales and the duke of Cumberland, 
in the year 1728, they having been pre- 
viously inserted, it was nota little remark- 
able, that in the year 1731, when Geo. I, 
and his eldest son were in open hostility, 
his name, as well as that of his brother, 
was restored, Why was this done? or 
upon what supposition could it be ex- 
plained, but that the omission was dis- 
covered to be faulty and illegal? The 
last precedent referred to was, the omission 
of the duke of Cumberland’s name at the 
commencement of the late reign. George 
IIT, certainly bore uo good-will towards 
his uncle, nor was it for himself as a 
Highlander to deliver a panegyric on 
that illustrious person, who, although a 
very good Whig prince in England, was 
certainly not a very merciful commander 
in Scotland. He had never meant to deny 
that the words “ royal progeny” must 
be understood with some limitation, and 
that it was for the lawful authority to 
judge how that limitation should apply. 

The whole progeny of the princess Sophia 

might now consist of several hundreds, 
the mention of some of whom might ex- 

cite a smile in that house; for, in fact, 

amongst them were two young gentlemen 

of the name of Buonaparté. The ques- 

tion was, whether one instance in the 

year 1760 could justify a proceeding 


— contrary tolaw. He had ima- 
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the mass-book in the time of Philip and 
Mary. He introduced the Popish ritual ; as 
if Philip:and Mary were supreme heads of 
the Charch of England, a title they would 
have looked upon as damnable and here- 
tical. The fact was, that the name of the 
queen was never found in the ritual before 
the Reformation. He would next come 
to the case of the princess Sophia. His 
hon. and learned friend seemed to think, 
that she could not have been divorced, 
as she was called in the gazette by the 
name of the duchess of Zell. Did. he 
forget, that she inherited this title from 
her father, that she was the daughter of 
the duke of Zell, from whom she inhe- 
rited large estates? Her being styled 
duchess of Zell at her death, appeared 
to him pregnant proof of her having 
been divorced. His hon, and learned 
friend contended, that there was no divorce 
vinculomatrimonii. He,however,thought 
there was, Every person knew, that in 
all Protestant churches, except that of 
England, a divorce vinculo matrimonii 
might be obtained im a consistorial court; 
and the noble lord himself (Castlereagh) 
admitted, in alluding to this subject last 
session, that the record of this divorce 
was still extant in some of the consistorial 
courts of Hanover. George Ist, could as 
easily have obtained a divorce @ vinculo 
matrimonii as a divorce a mensa et thoro ; 
and therefore, the probability was, that he 
obtained it. This case of a woman, about 
whose guilt he had no doubt, who had 
been confined eighteen years previous to 
the divorce and thirteen years after, and 
whose divorce passed sub silentio, ap- 
peared to him to supply but a wretched 
argument. Such evidence would not be 
thought sufficient in a common ease of 
trespass or right of way. The parliament 
of England, at the time, had. no means 
of obtaining information on the subject, 
for it never occurred to them that they 
could send clandestine commissions even 
into Hanover, for the purpose of examin 
ing witnesses. The weight.attached to this 
case appeared to him most decisive proof 
that the gentlemen opposite felt the weak- 
ness of their argument. Why go’ back 
to the time of Henry 8th, when the 


member for Oxford confined himself 
within the period that elapsed since the 
Act of Uniformity? His learned friend; 
the Attorney General, seemed to think, 
that the member for Oxford founded the 
meaning of the statute on usage. What 
he had said was, that if there remained 
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any doubt as to the import of the statute, 
the usage was sufficient to explain it. He 
had not yet heard distinctly from the op- 
posite side, whether they rested on the | 
Act of Uniformity or Supremacy, or 
whether they construed the words “ alter 
and change” to imply omit. On this 
last point the whole question turned. 
Did his learned friend, the Attorney 
General, mean to contend, that the 13th 
and 14th of Charles 2nd, made no change 
in the law ? If his reasoning was correct, 
it effected no alteration, and the act was 
quite nugatory. So far from this being 
the case, it appeared to him, that though 
small the power of altering and changing, 
they ‘inserted the clause for the special 
purpose of reserving that power to the 
Crown. There would be no necessity for 
such a reservation if it possessed the 
greater power of omitting. The clause, 
so far from vesting an indiscriminate 
power, was made imperative, ‘ that the 
names be changed, ” not that they may be 
changed, If such was not the sense of 
the words, sir Matthew Hale and lord 
Clarendon were ignorant of the language ; 
and he should prefer being wrong with 
their ignorance to being right with the 
learning of the gentlemen who argued, 
that such was not the import of the clause. 
They who argued thus, contended, in 
effect, that a special provision was neces- 
sary in the Act of Uniformity, for alter- 
ing and’ changing, while the greater 
power of omitting, remained untouched— 
The question for the House now to decide 
was ‘one which they only were competent 
to decide; and which was a question far 
more important than the present, namely ; 
whether or not, the queens of England 
should be degraded from that constitu- 
tional independence in which the wisdom 
of our forefathers had placed them, and 
which they had enjoyed for centuries, 
and be reduced to be the slaves of every 
administration ? The next passage in the 
act was:—* that the names of the king, 
queen, and royal progeny shall be changed 
and altered from time to time.” Now, he 
asked whether the words: “altered and 
ehanged ’’ could have any view to delin- 
quency or moral turpitude >? Was it not 
more consistent with common sense to 
say, that these words had in view the 
alterations which must take place by 


births, deaths, or marriagés ? Could ‘it be 


said, that-coupled with the words “ from 
time to time,” it meant delinquency 
which might’ occur from time to time ? 
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Could it be really believed, that those law- 
givers who were so remarkable for their 
piety, their policy, and their learning, 
had in view, when they used the words 
* fitted for the present occasion,” any 
thing but the changes which must take 
place by the course of nature? The 
clause did not say, there should be a 
change of persons: no, it only said, that 
there should be a change of names. Some 
weight had been attached to the words 
by lawful authority ;”’ but what did those 
words mean? That it was not fit to leave 
a discretion in the breast of every incum- 
bent of a parish, to decide who were the 
king, queen, or royal progeny. If that 
were allowed, we should, about seventy 
years ago, have heard queen Clementina, 
king James, and Charles prince of Wales 
prayed for in most parishes in England. 
This was the real meaning of the passage, 
It did not intend, that a Ciscretionary 
power should be lodged in tie breast of 
the king, or that these persons should 
be prayed for by his order; but “ by 
lawful authority,”’ that was, that the 
church should appoint the persons to 
be prayed for who filled the situations. 
He must say a few words more with res- 
pect to the usage since the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity. It had been said, that 
there was an instance in the reign of 
Charles II, of a presumptive heir to the 
throne being prayed for in our churches. 
This, however, was not the regular prac- 
tice; and there had been no similar in- 
stance since that period. But, prince 
George of Denmark, it was urged, stood 
in the same political relation to queen 
Anne as that in which the present Queen 
stood to his majesty George IV ; and yet, 
his name was not introduced into the 
Liturgy. Was not this readily accounted 
for by the circumstance, that the 25th 
clause in the Act of Uniformity made no 
provision for, and no mention of, the 
husband of a queen regnant ? He came 
not under the description of “ king, 
queen, or royal progeny ;” and it was 
the opinion of the great statesmen of that 
day, that the Act of Uniformity was to be 
construed strictly. He believed, there 
was no correlative word in the Engtish 
language, to answer in the case of a 
woman to the epithet “* uxorious” in 
the case of a man ; but it was well known, 
that queen Anne, whatever might be her 
virtues or defects, was a fond and devoted 
wife. Prince George of Denmark was 


not of an ambitious character; but had 
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any desire been expressed for insertin 
his name in the established ritual, lord 
Somers might have resolved every scruple 
on the principles now contended for, by 
telling her majesty, that she had the 
same power over the Liturgy which the 
pope exercised over the formularies of 
his church. But he and his illustrious 
colleagues believed some respect was due 
to the plain and unequivocal sense of an 
act of parliament. In fact, every case 
and argument adduced on the other side 
came in direct support of the proposition 
which they were intending to overthrow ; 
but it was not upon cases or arguments 
that the noble lord opposite seemed to 
build his hopes of security. It was remark- 
able, that the name of the princess Sophia of 
Hanover, whom queen Anne disliked, was 
inserted at the same time that the name of 
her husband was omitted. Her name was 
inserted as daughter of the princess Eliza- 
beth, and grand-daughter to James I ; 
and the circumstarrce proved the respect 
and reverence which was then entertained 
for the Act of Uniformity, With regard 
to the omission of the names of the prince 
of Wales and the duke of Cumberland, 
in the year 1728, they having been pre- 
viously inserted, it was nota little remark- 
able, that in the year 1731, when Geo. I, 
and his eldest son were in open hostility, 
his name, as well as that of his brother, 
was restored. Why was this done? or 
upon what supposition could it be ex- 
plained, but that the omission was dis- 
covered to be faulty and illegal? The 
last precedent referred to was, the omission 
of the duke of Cumberland’s name at the 
commencement of the late reign. George 
IIT, certainly bore uo good-will towards 
his uncle, nor was it for himself as a 
Highlander to deliver a panegyric on 
that illustrious person, who, although a 
very good Whig prince in England, was 
certainly not a very merciful commander 
in Scotland. He had never meant to deny 
that the words “ royal progeny” must 
be understood with some limitation, and 
that it was for the lawful authority to 
judge how that limitation should apply. 
The whole progeny of the princess Sophia 
might now consist of several hundreds, 
the mention of some of whom might ex- 
cite a smile in that house; for, in fact, 
amongst them were two young gentlemen 
of the name of Buonaparté. The ques- 
tion was, whether one instance in the 
year 1760 could justify a proceeding 
ae contrary tolaw. He had ima- 
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gined, that something must be in reserve , 
when this exclusion was first adopted, | 
that ministers must be prepared to de- 
fend the measure by some argument 
which did not oscur to his mind. He 
had expected, that it would, at least, be 
shown to have been an exercise of doubt- 
ful power. But the speech of the Attor- 
ney General had undeceived him; and 
he now regarded it asa clear breach of 
the law, an invasion of the rights of the 
royal family and of the principles of here- 
ditary monarchy itself. Of all the rea- 
sons which could be given by persons of 
sound reason and understanding, that 

iven by the president of the Board of 

rade was the most extraordinary ; namely, 
that ministers wished to effect some ar- 
rangement. The principle upon which 
they proceeded was, to him, new in the 
system of diplomacy. This was the first 
time, that he ever heard of negociators 
attempting to effect their object by offer- 
ing a decided insult. He agreed with 
those who said, the Queen, if she believed 
herself innocent, had no alternative but 
to come here, or to be satisfied to be 
branded as an adulteress. If ministers 
desired to hold the balance fairly, not 
to poison the fountain of justice, and 
to do their duty to a royal personage, 
would they have pursued the course 
which they had resolved upon? What 
did they do? They had her proclaimed 
weekly from twenty thousand pulpits 
an adulteress. The omission of her 
name in the Liturgy, coupled with the re- 
ports in circulation, could suggest no- 
thing else. Was not thisa deviation from 
justice? Yes; so complete a deviation 
from justice, that he, if he hada hundred 
lives, would sooner lay them down than 
take a partin them. Ministers might talk 
of policy and of law, and many .mem- 
bers in that House, who, when they 
heard alawyer speak, thought the pro- 
bability was, that it was a doubtful ques- 
tion, and that they would act as safely 
by voting with their friends; but in the 
case of the Queen there was not much 
difference of opinion, as men of all 


parties, who would lay their hands upon 
their hearts, must deplore the omission | 
as a most unfortunate occurrence ; there | 
was no man of good sense in private life | 
who did not express, his regret in the | 
firmest language. Knowing these things, | 
he was surprised how these men could. 
support a political crime which had been | 


committed by ministers, Was it wise | 
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in ministers, who apprehended so much 
from discontent, to excite such a dee 
interest upon a political question 
did not require to be decided by any nice 
rules of logic. He had not conversed 
with one intelligent person, whatever were 
his political opinions, who did not deplore 
the original. omission. If the cry of the 
people had been for punishment and 
blood, as in the case of lord Strafford, 
whom he regarded as a guilty man, he 
would have offered himself a sacrifice 
rather than lent it any sanction ; and he 
would have acted in, the same manner 
when the innocent and virtuous lord 
Stafford fell a victim to popular delusion. 
But when it was for lenity and indulgence 
towardsan unfortunate lady, he thought, 
that such acry might be listened to by 
a prince of any humanity even at Con- 
stantinople or Morocco. But, in this 
instance, the illustrious object of popu- 
lar favour had been degraded before 
trial, prosecuted without cause, tried 
upon insufficient evidence, and was sub- 
jected to punishment after acquittal. 
The Solécitor General contended, that 
the motion went in substance to address 
the king for the re-insertion of the 
Queen’s name in the book of Common- 
prayer, and it was for the House to con- 
sider whether it would assent to such a 
proposition. The noble mover had ob- 
served, that the country was in a state 
of ferment and irritation; and did he 
think, that this motion was likely to 
allay that ferment? He must, however, 
congratulate the House on the uew lights 
which had burst in upon them, for cer- 
tainly it was but a recent discovery 
on the part of gentlemen opposite, that 
the Queen had a legal nght to have 
her name inserted in the Liturgy. He 
begged leave, in support of this state- 
ment, to advert to the conduct of those 
gentlemen, who in June last, proposed to 
negociate for an equivalent. With re- 
spect to the legal question, it was not his 
intention to say much, as his learned 
friend, the Attorney General, had en- 
tered so extensively into that point, He 
would merely observe, that from all 
the references and precedents that had 
been used, as also from the transactions 
during the reign of Henry 8th, and the 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity, it 
was manifestly clear, that the right of in- 
serting the Queen’s name in the Litur 
was vested in, and remained immediately 
with, the sovereign for the time being. As 
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a corroboration of this opinion, he would 
refer the House to the schedule which 
accompanied the Act of Uniformity. In 
that schedule a specific prayer was ap- 
propriated for the king, and one for the 
Queen, and the royal progeny was attach- 
ed to it, by the particular direction of the 
king. If the Queen had a right to be 
prayed for, so also had the whole of the 
royal progeny ; and as the royal progetiy 
had no clear and legal right to the inser- 
tion of their names, hy what system of 
law cotld a Queen Consort claim it? 
Much had been said upon the feel- 
ings throughout the. country upon this 
question : he thonght the question had 
been handled for the purpose of attack- 
ing, and it came with the less grace from 
the Whigs, inasmuch as the very order 
in couticil which had been so much 
compleined against was a mere transcript 
of oné of a siinilar tiature, whichi was 
framed and passed by the Whig aristo- 
eracy of the country. He mentioned 
this not us a reproach to that body of 
individuals, but to shew how ill-found- 
ed their arguments were. There was 
awide difference between excluding her 
majesty’s name and inserting it. If, in- 
deeds it had already been inserted, then 
the propriety of erasing it might become 
a matter of doubt; but here no insertion 
had been made, and the king, exercising 
his royal prerogative, was called upon 
on this occasion, to do so with a fair and 
justifiable reference to the circumstantes 
of the case. The question therefore was, 
not whether his majesty had the right to 
erase the Queen’s name from the Liturgy, 
but whether he had omitted to insert it up- 
on reasonable and constitutional grounds. 
His hon. and learned friend had argued, 
that because the name of the husband 
of queen Anne was not inserted in the 
Liturgy, therefore the sovereign had no 
power to insert it, the name not belong- 
ing to any of the royal ptogeny ; but his 
hon. and learned friend was under a 
mistake; for the wife of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, although no part of the royal 
progeny, had her name inserted in the 
Liturgy; and she was afterwards prayed 
for as princess dowager. This showed 
the discretionary power vested in the 
sovereign; and again in the ¢ase of 
Frederick prince of Wales, the name was 
omitted, not as his hon. and learned 
friend supposed, by accident and during 
infancy, but when that prince had arriv- 
ed at a state of manhood. The same 
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had occurred in the case of the duke of 
Cumberland, whose name was omitted 
and inserted at pleasure, and without 
complaint. His hon. aud learned friend 
was under a mistake, when he asserted, 
that the name of the queen of George 
the First appeared in the gazette as duch- 
ess of Zell; she appeared as electoress 
dowager of Hanover. There was no 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii in that case, 
but a mere separation ; so that she was 
indisputably queen of England; and as 
such, if the doctrine of the hon. and 
learned gentleinen opposite was correct, 
her name ought to have been inserted 
in the Liturgy. From all these cases, he 
contended, that the king in council had 
a right, if he pleased, to omit inserting 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy. In 
the case of her present majesty, if there 
was no claim of right could there be one 
of courtesy? What were the circum- 
stances of her situation? Look at the 
way in which at least a part of the evi- 
dence against her was supported. That 
evidence had been before the public, and 
every body was acquainted with the effect 
of apartofit. It wasa little too much for 
the member for Westminster (Mr. Hob- 
house) to claim credit for his impeach- 
ment of one of the witnesses, when he 
did not come forward and impugn him 
at the trial. Knowing the charge which 
was then made, knowing the evidence 
which was adduced in support cf that 
charge, and being in possession of the 
statements which accompanied that evi. 
dence, as also of the highly honourable 
characters who made those statements, 
and their personal worth and respect- 
ability, he felt no hesitation in saying; 
that it would have been impossible, as 
well as impolitic, it would have been 
derogatory as well as unconstitutional; 
to have extended any act of grace and 
favour to an individual so charged as her 
majesty was. But it was said, that this was 
prejudging the Queen. If her majesty’s 
name had been struck out, then, indeed; 
that assertion might be made with some 
foundation. While these charges were 
pending, his majesty’s ministers could 
do no otherwise thin they had. done. 
With respect to the feeling of the country 
upon this subject, he was not afraid of 
popular clamour. He relied upon the 


soberriess and the prudence of a latge 
portion of the community, who were 
satisfied, that nothing but the best motives 
actuated : the individuals engaged in this 
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enquiry and on whom they placed the 
most implicit reliance. He was not dis- 
peers to re-agitate the question which had 

een ably touched upon the other night 

by the hon. member for Sudbury; but 
he would take that opportunity of ob- 
serving, thatif ever a malignant falsehood 
appeared—if ever a disgraceful libel was 
published—it was contained in the no- 
torious letter addressed to the king. 
[Cries of «« Name the Passage.””]—It would 
be quite unnecessary, he was sure, for him 
to take up their time by alluding to any 
particular passage in the letter, as they 
mustall of them have read it; and having 
done so, if they did not already concur 
with him in opinion, he was satisfied no 
argument he could produce would induce 
them to do so. He would conclude by 
observing, that it was his opinion, that 
the present motion was a mere prelude 
to an address to the king, and he sin- 
cerely hoped the good sense of the House 
would reject it. His impression was, 
that no person could agree with the pre- 
sent motion without being alike an 
enemy to the monarch and the monar- 
chy, itself.—[Loud cries of ** Order’ and 
Take the words down.”’] 
; Lord Milton spoke to order. He said, 
it was quite beyond the bounds of debate 
for any member of that House to insinuate, 
that another member could not vote for a 
particular motion then under discussion, 
or which wasdikely to arise out of the dis- 
cussion, without taking a part against 
the monarch and the monarchy itself. 
Such a declaration was contrary to the 
whole course of parliamentary proceed- 
ings ; and such words were never used with- 
out being made thesubject of animadver- 
sion and correction from the chair. 

The Solicitor General begged to ex- 
plain. The present motion, he said, did 
not go the length upon which he had 
animadverted. He had only said, that if 
it were followed by another, of a particular 
nature, and that second motion carried 
into effect, which he was persuaded it 
could not, from the turn the present mo- 
tion must take, that, in that event, he 
thought a particular consequence must 
follow. He disavowed imputing any 
motive to any hon. member, or any inju- 
rious effect to the present motion, which 
he was persuaded would fail, 

_ Lord Miltonagain said, that for any hon. 
memberto say, that any motion would 
lead to another motion, which was 
an attack on the monarch and monarchy, 
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was a breach of order, which called for the 
interposition of the Speaker. 
The Speaker expressed his regret, that 


he had not accurately caught the 
words attributed to the hon. and 
learned gentleman. The right hon. 
gentleman then stated, what he inferred 
to be the effect of the expressions used, 
and drew a distinction between an effect 
prospectively imputed to be the result of 
a motion by way of argument, and a mo- 
tive ascribed to an individual as intending 
to produce that result. The latter would 
be highly disorderly ; the former in his 
opinion not so. 

The Solicitor General disavowed im- 
puting improper motives to the noble lord 
who brought forward this motion. 

Mr. Scarlett observed, that the present 
question was one which mainly involved 
the stability of the present ministers, and 
they themselves had made it a question of 
that nature. Atso late anhour, he did 
not wish to enter deeply into its consider- 
ation ; but every man who valued prin- 
ciple, who valued the dignity of the throne 
and the maintenance of the constitution, 
was called upon to make a stand for their 
defence. The due administration of jus- 
tice was concerned in this question; but 
confident declamation could neither alter 
its nature, nor detract from its importance. 
The present question involved the fate of 
ininisters ; but the president of the Board 
of Trade had met the charge against his 
colleagues by a vote of adjournment, 
This was a proof of the justice of their 
cause, of the manliness with which they 
dared to meet it! The world, however, 
would judge of this, Honest men of 
the present day would see it as it deserved 
to be regarded, Why did not ministers 
call on their. majority to bear them 
through their appeal ? Their confidence 
bespoke, that at least they had some 
colour of justice or mistaken policy on 
their side. In the hour of trial they were 
found to have neither. It was said, on a 
former occasion, that the time might 
arrive when discussion would come. That 
time was now come; and, to the great 
dissatisfaction, he believed, of all sides, 
the merits of the government were not to 
be discussed, nor the necessity of their 
measures met by any decisive measure. 
The Solicitor General had spoken very 
confidently; but confidence was not 
proof nor assertion always fact. The 


House of Commons was not, perhaps, 
the best tribunal to discuss legal topics ; 
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but on common-sense subjects, on sub- 
jects where good feeling and sound pa- 
triotism were concerned, he was satisfied 
their decision would be guided by a sense 
of justice, He would venture to say, 
there were not ten gentlemen in the House 
who would, ina private room, have any 
difference of opinion on this important 
subject. The Solicitor General had 
appealed to the honourable feelings 
of the House, He also would make the 
same appeal ; and he would add to it, an 
appeal to their justice ; aud on that com- 
bined appeal he was satisfied no two men 
would disagree. The case of the Queen 
was simply this—trial before accusation— 
punishment before conviction. The mi- 
nisters said, they did not wish to prejudice 
her case, or to prejudge it. What did 
the whole tenor of their conduct display— 
what, but the very opposite to that which 
they had promised ? The ministers al- 
leged, that they bad charges against the 
Queen. What then should have been 
their conduct—what was, in point of fact 
their duty? The state of parties could 
-not have been affected by an honest po- 
licy— insincerity had brought with it an 
intricacy and a cruelty of proceeding, and 
with it their defeat. The conduct of 
ministers was of that nature, that it pre- 
judiced the administration of justice: 
they issued forth opinions of guilt before 
trial, and a privilege not denied to the 
meanest individual was refused to the 
second person in the State. The expedi- 
ency and policy of the proceeding were 
altogether out of the question. His ma- 
jesty’s government no longer wished to. 
have their measures tried by such a test. | 
On these points they totally failed. On 
the law of the case, the hon. and learned 
member for Oxford had left them not a 
word, It was said, in the course of the 
debate, that Henry 8th, had all the power 
he could choose; but surely no man 
meant to infer from that, that a constitu- 
tional sovereign could either wish for, or 
exercise such a power. But even in the 
time of Henry Sth, it was urged, that 
his proceedings were intended for the 
peace and tranquillity of the realm; it 
would be for the House now to decide 
whether the measures of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were calculated for the same pur- 
pose. But why was the House of Commons 
now talking of Henry’s power, which 
seemed only a parallel to that of the pope ; 
when by the Act of Uniformity, all such 
powers were confined within the regulations 
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oflaw? Theargumentof the Solicitor Ge- 
neral wasthis: ‘* The king has the power to 
alter the whole Liturgy, or he has not.” But 
how was that made out? By assertion; by 
an exception to rule cases: the question 
was not once met distinctly by him. Then 
the case was doubtful as tothe right of 
exercising such an authority; and if it 
were doubtful, caution should have been 
used, and punishment should not have 
been inflicted on an uncertainty. The 
whole shewing of the arguments on the 
otherside, evidently proved, thatsomething 
was intended to affect the dearest interests 
of the Queen; and sure he was, that be- 
fore an audience representing the feelings 
of the British people, judgment before 
accusation would not be admitted. Was 
it to be contended, that his majesty could, 
of his own caprice, strike the names of all 
he pleased out of the Liturgy? For if 
this was not contended for and maintained, 
the erasure of her majesty’s name from 
the Liturgy was evidently illegal. The 
charge against the Queen was but ex 
parte—the decision by ministers was final, 


and thereby had they passed judgment . 


on themselves, They withdrew the bill, 
evideutly fearing, the House of Commons 
might not be of the same opinion with the 
House of Lords, and that public opinion 
might, as it had done, boldly act against 
it. With all their professions of a love 
of justice, why did they not allow a right 
of appeal? The whole complexion of the 
evidence against her majesty was doubtful ; 
why then pronouncea decided judgment. 
Such, however, was the ministers’ love of 
justice—such their wish not to excite pre- 


|judice! The truth, however, was, that 
| they paid more deference to their places 


than to their sovereign. They brought 
on the measure, he sincerely believed, 
against their wishes and their judgment. 
In the House of Lords they had a majority 
of nine, and yet they preferred the aban~ 
donment of what they said was necessary 
to their existence, rather than lose their 
places. They made no sacrifice, but to 
their office. He would not longer detain 
the House, but he called on those who 
imagined, that if they were left in the 
minority on this occasion, they would 
give up their situations, not to refrain 
from voting against them on that account, 
convinced as he was, that no vote of cen- 
sure, no expression of disapprobation, 
would ever induce them to forego the ad- 
vantages of office. 

Lord Castlereagh commenced by ob- 
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serving, that it was not his intention, on 
account of the extreme lateness of the 
hour and the fatigue consequent upon so 
protracted a discussion, to enter at greater 
length into the question, than the brief- 
est review of its merits would require. 
He would compress into the smallest pos- 
sible space those observations which he 
found it necessary to offer to the House. 
But at the outset he could not avoid say- 
ing, that notwithstanding his long expe- 
rience of the practice of parliament, and 
his knowledge of its various tactics, it 
had never before fallen to his Jot to wit- 
ness 80 rich a specimen of inconsistency, 
so rare a combination of incongruities, 
so total a dereliction from the common 
usages of that House, as the ingeauity 
of the gentlemen opposite, on that night, 
presented to his view. He must protest 
against the introduction of arguments 
such as those which were advanced in the 
speeches of some gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded him, and which were founded 
upon colloquies and rumours out of doors. 
It had been urged, that the character of 
his majesty’s ministers, and their entire 
conduct, were involved in the truth or 
falsehood of the charges against her mia- 
jesty. This extravagant notion he at once 
and unequivocally denied. The conduct 
of the king’s government was not commit- 
ted upon the issue of those charges, It 
was his duty, and that of his colleagues, 
indeed, to take care that charges should 
not be made against that illustrious person 
on slight and frivolous grounds. That 
duty they had strictly performed, and 
every unbiassed mind would, in its own 
conviction, bear him out in the assertion. 
They had been charged also with the ex- 
ertion of political influence to bias the 
course of justice; this also he denied. 
On the contrary, when the charges were 
brought forward, and it was found heces- 
sary to institute proceedings against her 
majesty, the government wished all those 
with whom they had political connexions, 
to act in complete oblivion of that con- 
nexion; and the gentlemen opposite had 
only to look to the result, and they would 
mind that noble persons who had been 
supposed under the influence of govern- 
ment, and even some who shared the pri- 
vate intimacy of the sovereign, had acted 
on that occasion with the greatest freedom 
of opinion and conduct. He regretted, 
that he could not pay a similar compli- 
ment to the hon. and learned member who 
had just preceded him, and many of his 
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friends; he regretted, that their conduct 
had not been so free from the taint of 
party motives ; but he was convinced, that 
every rational and honest man in the com- 
munity would acknowledge, that govern- 
ment had acted, throughout the whole of 
that important business, with more pure 
disinterestedness than could be attributed 
to their political enenies. The hon. and 
learned gentleman who had preceded hit 
had given a different exposition of the na- 
ture of the motion from that which it had 
previously received. H@ had put that 
motion in the light of a vote of cetisure 
upon the members of the administration ; if 
it was so, a censtire more disgraceful to 
those who introduced it never was made 
a subject of debate in that House. It 
was a novel plan to select a single point of 
censure, whereby to attempt to over- 
whelm with disrepute the whole condict 
of an administration, and, by this means, 
to pick up a few votes, which might be 
made use of to their injury in an oblique 
and covert manner. Was he speaking of 
suppositions or facts? Let the case be 
fairly looked at. Was any clear and de- 
finite proposition made? Was any tangi- 
ble measure proposed? No; the motion 
contained nothing of the kind. It had, 
indeed, been broadly hinted, that, at 
future time, some step might be taken 
towards the re-insertion of her majesty’s 
hame in the Liturgy. Such observations 
it was well worth observing, had not been 
followed by any practical, any intelligible 
resolution whatever. It could not there- 
fore be concealed, however artfully dis- 
guised, that the real object of the pre- 
sent motior. was, to secure the votes of a 
few members, who on former occasions 
had not expressed.a decisive opinion. In 
the face of such conduct, was it possible 
any one could believe, that the gentlemen 
opposite were actuated by a desire to do 
justice to the Queen or country? Had 
such been their intention, their conduct 
would have been widely different ; but he 
would boldly assert, that they were mak- 
ing use of the Queen’s name for their 
own purposes—they were sacrificing her 
to their own selfish interests—they were 
throwing her majesty overboard in order 
to put down the actual government. As 
to the legal merits of the question, if mi- 
nisters had committed a violation of the 
law; it was the greatest joke that could 
be. With respect to the motion itself, 
the words * ill-advised and inexpedient” 
had reference to what happened a year 
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ago, and did not bear at all upon exist- 
ing circumstances. If he were attacked 
openly he would meet it by an open de- 
fence. But a covert attack of this kind 
was not entitled to plainer dealing than 
that on which it acted. Had the framers 
of the motion come forward boldly with 
a vote of censure he would have met it 
with like boldness, but they had had re- 
course to a system of management which 
could only be met by management. 
When a motion was introduced which con- 
veyed an unfair and indirect censure upon 
administration, and when it could lead to 
no practical result, it was proper to meet 
it by moving the other orders of the day, 
or by a motion of adjournment. It was 
very extraordinary, that those generous- 
minded defenders of the Queen, who pre- 
tended to take such a chivalrous care of 
her interests, had allowed twelve months 
to elapse since government had perpe- 
trated, he would use no other word, a 
great injustice against the Queen, and at 
’ the end of that time should come forward 
with nothing better than an airy and ab- 
stract proposition, It was strange, that 
this act of injustice should have been al- 
lowed to go unpunished so long; and it 
was still more extraordinary, considering 
the zeal which some honourable members 
had evinced on points comparatively insig- 
nificant, which related to the character 
-of the Queen. 1t would be recollected 
that. one of those gentlemen had even en- 
tered the field and fired a shot against 
The Western Luminary.’? He hoped he 
was not planet-struck when he eugaged 
in such an adventure, But. the fact was 
very curious, that while so much anxiety 
was shown to chastise a wretched news- 
paper in the West of England, which had 
used some coarse and vulgar language 
towards the Queen, not a word was said 
about the omission of her majesty’s name, 
either by the hon. gentleman, or the great 
luminaries of the law on the opposite side. 
The House was, indeed, at that time, so 
far from regarding the act as either illegal 
or ill-advised, that even the honourable 
member for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce) 
did not think proper to introduce in his 
motion, a word relating to it, and he com- 
mitted the feeling of parliament on that 
subject. It was true the noble lord (lord 
A. Hamilton) had maintained on that oc- 
casion, the same opinion which he did 
now; but the House then scouted it by 
so overbearing a majority, that when the 
votes were about to be taken on the 
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amendment, he preferred, that they should 
be taken in the negative of the original 
motion rather than risk his own amend- 
ment, And even upon such a decision 
of the question, what were the numbers? 
Why the numbers in favour of the ori- 
ginal motion were 391, and against it 
124, and even of that 124, several would 
have voted against the amendment had 
the noble lord pressed it. If ministers, 
then, had done any thing legal or ill-ad- 
vised the House was an accomplice, for 
their conduct on that very point met the 
sanction of parliament, when they re- 
solved, in July last, to address the Queen. 
It was in contradiction to that measure of 
parliament, that the present question was 
agitated—that measure which had been 
made the subject of subsequent negoti- 
ation. But he trusted, that parliament, 
who had given their sancticn to the act 
which the motion censured, would act 
with consistency, and treat that motion 
as it deserved.—He would not enter at 
any length into the law of the question ; 
but as to that subject, there was nothing 
so decisive in the clause on which the ar- 
guments of the noble lord so much relied, 
as to make it imperative upon the king’s 
government to insert in the Liturgy her 
majesty’s name. The reason for passing 
the Act of Uniformity, seemed to have 
been forgotten or misconceived by some 
gentlemen on the other side. That act 
was not passed through any jealousy of 
the power of the Crown, but merely to 
prevent encroachments and alterations 
from being improperly made in the pray- 
ers of the Church, and to counteract 
heresies and schisms dangerous to the es~ 
tablished religion. That clause was con- 
sequently inserted for the purpose of 
shewing, that, though the general pray- 
ers of the church were not liable to alter- 
ation, yet those collects, and that part of 
the litany which affected the royal family, 
were open to the discretionary revision of 
the king in council. This discretion was 
not an ecclesiastical anomaly ; it was per- 
fectly analogous with the spirit and ge« 
nius of the political constitution, which 
gave to the king the control and direction 
of all the concerns of his family, and of 
every individual in it. There was nothing 
like a jealousy of the royal power exer- 
cised in the management of his domestic 
relations. To the king our constitution 
had given the important duty of the edu- 
cation of his own children; and had, in. 
a great measure, given him a power over 
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their marriages. It would be therefore a 
precedent of a most dangerous character, 
if the House was, for the first time since 
the commencement of the monarchy, to 
arrogate to itself the right of interfering 
with the king’s direction of his own 
family. On this principle the most inju- 
rious innovations might be supported. 
If they could force the king to reinsert 
her majesty’s name in the Liturgy, which, 
in the exercise of his royal prerogative, he 
omitted, then might they also interfere 
with regard to the allotment of a palace, 
or insist, that she should share the honours 
of the coronation, or receive other marks 
of the royal grace and favour, which, 
under other circumstances, the king 
would have been happy to have bestowed 
upon her. And here he could not avoid 
observing upon the mode of argument 
resorted to by the gentlemen opposite. 
They had spoken as if their feelings were 
quite outraged, by the omission of her 
majesty’s name previous to her being put 
upon her trial; they called it a prejudg- 
ment of the case, and expressed them- 
selves as if their feelings were quite 
shocked by such an exercise of the dis- 
cretion of the Crown; but such a charge 
did not come from those gentlemen with 
a very good grace; it could not be for- 
tten, that when their party impeached 
ord Melville, they did not hesitate to 
prejudge his case, by striking his name 
out of the list of privy counsellors. Did 
they feel any delicacy then? No; on the 
contrary, when they had voted for the 
impeachment of that valuable and useful 
servant of the Crown, although he had 
actually retired, they were not content 
until they dragged him out of the privy 
council, and inflicted an unnecessary 
stigma on his name. Their delicacy, of 
which they now boasted so much, did not 
then prevent them from advising the sove- 
reign to degrade, before trial, his old and 
faithful servant, and to perform the most 
painful act, which any monarch had 
ever imposed upon him.’ Where then, he 
would repeat, was the considerate love of 
justice to which those gentlemen pretend- 
ed, and which they talked so much of 
in the case of. the Queen? But what was 
their conduct relative to the Queen her- 
self? Did they, on a former occasion, 
when her honour and character were af- 
fected by secret charges, give her the be- 
nefit of a public trial? Did they proceed 
according to any of the known and re- 
ceived forms of justice, or the established 
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laws of evidence? Or did they not place 
her whole life and character under the in- 
vestigation of four commissioners, having 
at their head lord Erskine himself; who 
was in the habit of talking so much about 
the inestimable privilege of trial by Jury, 
and who lately boasted that he had spent 
his whole life in the defence of the laws 
of his country and the maintenance of the 
pure principles of British justice? Was 
it for the party who sanctioned such an 
inquisitorial mode of proceeding to talk 
now of delicacy and impartial justice > 
Their professions would be rightly esti- 
mated by their practice, when it was re- 
collected, that they had instituted a secret 
tribunal to try the Queen herself, of 
which the iflustrious person accused knew 
nothing, did not know that it was even 
in existence, unless as far as she was 
made acquainted with it by rumour, and 
which secret tribunal closed its sittings 
without giving her an opportunity of of- 
fering a single word in her defence, until 
she was brought up to receive judgment 
from the late king; and a heavy judg- 
ment it was, and must be considered, as" 
long as there was any thing like female 
delicacy in the nation. Never had the 
Queen cause to complain of any body of 
public men so much as of those who had 
lately become her zealous and ardent par- 
tizans, but who had sacrificed her before 
for their purposes, and were doing the 
same now, under the specious pretext of 
a love of justice and regard for the in- 
jured reputation of a woman, whose cha- 
racter they had before held up to public 
and private animadversion. That she 
should be politically connected with this 
party was the greatest of all her misfor- 
tunes, and from his soul he felt com- 
passion for her situation. He had still at 
hand more proofs of the sort of delicacy 
which belonged to gentlemen opposite, 
and which had usually characterised their 
proceedings. He would ask, what was 
the evidence on which they had refused 
to one of the members of the royal family, 
such a revenue as would have enabled 
him to have lived at home—were they not 
guided in that harsh and precipitate mode 
of proceeding by idle rumours out of 
doors, and by the veriest slanders that 
had ever been propagated? If such was 
their conduct on that oceasion, what right 
had they now to impute to ministers a 
want of delicacy towards the Queen, when 
they were in possession of such heavy and 
serious charges against her? For himself, 
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he could safely afirm, that he had acted 

as the nature of the case absolutely re- 

quired, and the public interest demand- 

‘ed; and were that act to be done again, 
he would. pursue exactly the sume con- 

duct, which he felt not to be an optional 

matter at all, but an imperative dufy. 

_He had acted in such a way on that oc- 
casion. as a regard for the public honour, 

as well as the consistency of government, 

required; and parliament saw it in the 

same way, when they made the erasure 

of her majesty’s name the basis of the ne- 

gotiation which followed. In a case so 

surrounded with difficulties, and involy- 

ing such high and complicated interests, 

his majesty’s government did not act 

without due deliberation. They were, he 

would frankly acknowledge, under con- 

siderable embarrassment, on account of 

the use which they saw would be made of 

the question by the seditious and disaf- 

fected. .It was much to be regretted, 

that the law on the case was not more 

clear; he wished it had been so; but as 

it stood, if they had at first inserted her 

majesty’s name in the Liturgy, while 

such. heavy charges against her lay upon 

the council table, and had been afterwards 

under the necessity of erasing it, on ac- 

count of the confirmation of those charges, 

the moral indignation of the country 

would have burst upon them in such a 

way, that, they could not have withstood 

it.. It was true, that since the bill had 

been withdrawn, the Queen stood in the 

situation of a person technically acquitted, 

and. was in the enjoyment of her nghts as 

Queen Consort, as if her character had 

» been unimpeached. She had come out 
Innocent according to the forms of law ; 

and those privileges to which she had 
strictly a lawful right she was in pos- 
session of. But, was there no resting 
place to be found between the strict rights 
of law, to which she was clearly entitled, 
and those matters of grace and favour 
which it was the pleasure of the Sovereign 
to confer or withhold? The insertion of 
her name in the Liturgy was not a matter 
that she could insist upon asa strict right; 
and when her character had been so far 
affected by the evidence in support of the 
charges against her, that 123 peers had 
pronounced her guilty, it would be very 
improper in him, as a minister of the 
Crown to advise it to be granted her as a 
boon. How did the right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Tierney) express himself in 
regard to her majesty when the charges 
& 
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were first preferred against her? Hethought 
it right to call his expressions to their 
mind, because the gentlemen with whom 
he acted seemed to have forgotten them. 
He had said, on that occasion, that he 
would not vote one shilling towards a pro- 
vision for the Queen, until the result of 
those charges was properly ascertained ; 
for it was evident, that either the Queen 
was insulted, or the king betrayed. This 
shewed how serious that right hon. gen- 
tleman took those charges to be at the 
time, and how necessary it was to institute 
proceedings upon them.—There was but 
one observation more which he had to 
make respecting the right of inserting the 
name in the Liturgy, and he thought it 
might be taken as conclusive of the 
matter. Blackstone, who had been very 
particular in enumerating all the rights 
of the queen consort in the chapter 
upon that subject, did not mention, as 
one of them, the right of being prayed 
for in the Liturgy. What, then, was it 
made a ground of censure on the:con- 
duct of ministers, that they had, under 
such circumstances, and in such a. state 
of the law, omitted her majesty’s name in 
the Liturgy, where it would have stood of 
course, had her conduct been free from all 
imputations? But it wasnotinatechnical 
acquittal, to restore it to the proper moral 
standard [a laugh]. As to the opinion of 
the gentlemen opposite on this point, it 
had _ not, with him, much weight; and 
should he tell, them why—it was because 
their opinion was as strong before the evi- 
dence was given as after. When once 
those proceedings had_ closed, ministers 
were resolved to move no further measures 
on the subject ; but since those gentlemen 
who affected to be the Queen’s friends, 
had renewed their discussion of the ques- 
tion, be their’s the odium, their’s the mis- 
chief, which must result from its useless 
agitation. Towards the Queen personally, 
he would repeat it, he felt compassion ; 
but his duty asa minister, looking to the 
honourof the king; and the interestsof the 
country, puthim under the painful. neces- 
sity of making the guilt of herconduct:ap- 
parent, From the station which she held, 
and recent circumstances, that conduct 
was calculated to produce effects dan- 
gerous to the state. It was not free from 
responsibility like the sovereign, however 


heradvisersmight shrink from the avowal 


of their designs. . He could not be silent 
upon her conduct, .since she had been so 


infatuated as to deliver, herself over to a 
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party, whom he believed to have views 
dangerous to public tranquillity and the 
constitution. He therefore felt, that he 
could not honour her more in a political 
than in a moral point of view. Had she 
not, in her answers to addresses, reviled 
the king, degraded the Crown, and vili- 
fied both Houses of Parliament? And 
did she not attempt to diffuse principles 
at variance with the safety of our most 
valuable institutions ? He would caution 
honourable members, whose minds were 
yet unwarped by the efforts of party, not 
to allow themselves to be entrapped into 
the support of the present insidious milk- 
and-water resolution, which was intended 
to draw after it, consequences,that no man 
who was ignorant of the tactics of the 
politicians who framed it could suspect. 
But, thank God, the country was coming 
to its senses. He had no doubt, that the 
efforts of that party which had so disturbed 
thecountry would soon expire in despair ; 
if parliament preserved its tone of dignified 
determination, and vindicated its high 
character, in this hour of distraction and 
clamour. Its path of duty was plain be- 
fore it.. It ought to sustain the actual 
government, in unimpaired honour and 
character, that its usefulness to the coun- 
try might be undiminished, or it ought to 
extinguish the present cabinet as ministers, 
without hesitation. Whatever resolution 
of censure was brought forward from the 
other side, he trusted that it would come 
in a fair, tangible, and manly shape, not 
in that shadowy character which it was 
difficult to grasp, and which eluded com- 
mon apprehension. But he could not 
believe, that parliament was to be taken 
by an artifice like this. He was sure it 
would not allow any party thus covertly 
to break down the confidence which 
ought to be placed in the ministers of the 
Crown, to make their services efficient to 
the nation. All he asked was, that any 
resolution which was intended to carry 
censure upon their conduct, should state 
so clearly and unequivocally, and also 
state distinctly, the grounds of such cen- 
sure: then, indeed, ministers would be 
fairly put on their trial. He pledged 
himself, that if this was done, no sanguine 
hope of success which their enemies 
should entertain, would be opposed 
by any influence of the Crown, whose 
servants were enabled to rest their claims 
4 the national confidence, upon the best 
of all pretensions, the character which 
they had acquired during a long a san- 
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guinary and eventful war, wherein their 
counsels were crowned by the most tri- 
umphant success that ever befel any coun~ 
try, notwithstanding the awful 

and difficulties by which they had been so 
long surrounded. On the reputation thus 
honourably acquired, and on the labours 
ef aninterval of peace, devoted to the 
best interests of the state, and the preser- 
vation of our invaluable institutions—on 
these, and these alone, would ministers 
rely for the support of parliament and 
the nation ; and, with truth on their side, 
they had no doubt of overwhelming the 
charges of their enemies with complete 
confutation. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that he should 
not have thought of trespassing upon 
the patience of the House at that late 
hour, were it not for the speech of the 
noble lord, who had allowed expressions 
to fall from him which he could not allow 
to pass unanswered. He could have 
wished, for the sake of that noble lord, 
and still more for the sake of the country 
and of the illustrious lady whom the 
noble lord had done all in his power to 
vilify, that he had been allowed to be 
silent ; but the whole of the noble lord’s 
speech was designed to give new life to 
the fatal dissentions which were agitating 
the country, and to place the illustrious 

arties concerned, ina state of contention 
an indefinite length of time. For the 
sake of casting new stigmas upon her 
majesty, and fixing upon her the charges 
ministers had abandoned in their evidence, 
he had not only infringed all bounds of 
decorum, but all forms of debate, and 
with the artful of the 
penner of a paragraph fora party news- 
had entered into alaboured analysis 
of the votes in the Lords, to whose pro 
ceedings in ordinary cases a bare reference 
only was allowed. If at atime when not 
only justice, but all the forms which were 
the handmaids of justice, were violated 
for the one purpose of destroying the 
Queen (unless, indeed, he should add 
that of distracting the country), he might 
be allowed to follow so vicious and 
unparliamentary a precedent, he should 
be able to give a satisfactory answer to the 
noble lord. He could shew, that of the 
illustrious individuals who composed the 
majorities and minorities, not one could 
possibly be influenced by the royal person 
who was the object of the prosecution ; 
he could shew, that thé royal person who 


was the real prosecutor, was represented 
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in that assembly which was to decide on 
his cause, by his household, by his state 
officers, by his ministers themselves, and 
by all those who were open to influence, 
ether from the highest rewards a monarch 
could bestow, or from the lowest boons 
which a peer could accept, to relieve a 
dependent or to conciliate an adherent. 
Was this fact nothing in judging of the 
real value of a numerical majority? Was 
an atray of influence great as this ever ex- 
cited against individuals who presumed to 
call themselves judges. 

The Speaker interposed, on the ground 
that it was irregular to remark on the mo- 
tives which had influenced members of the 
other house of parliament. 

Mr. Brougham remarked, that the 
noble lord had himself wandered into dis- 
cussion of the motives of the peers, to 
which it was necessary that an answer 
should be given. 

_ The Speaker said, that the distinction 
as to the remarks made upon the other 
House of parliament was this :—At the 
end of every session, the journals of 
the House of Lords were communica- 
ted to the House of Commons, as the 
votes of the Commons were regularly 
communicated to the Lords. As soon as 
the journals of the Lords wereso commu- 
nicated, they became matter of historical 
record, and whatever appeared on the 
face of them, could be remarked upon. 
The noble lord had. remarked upon the 
reasons which noble lords had given for 
their votes, which, as he understood, 
were professedly drawn from the protests 
which were of course found on the jour- 
nals. If the noble lord had gone beyond 
this, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
seémed to have understood him, he (the 
Speaker) was remiss in not having checked 
the noble lord upon the same principle as 
he had checked the hon. and learned 

Lord Custlereagh observed, that he had 
argued, that the ministers had not made 
the bill a party question im the other 
House. 

Mr. Brougham continued.—lIf it was 
true, that the minister had not made this 
a party question, such a circumstance 
could not by any possibility appear on the 
face of the journals, but if seach circum- 
stances were so recorded, it would not be 
found on those journalsor any where else, 
because it was notoriously ‘and directly 
¢éntrary to the fact. Never,’ not only in 
our own times, but if they recurred to 
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the history of times beyond their own 
personal knowledge, they would find, 
that never, on any question, had a more 
violent spirit of partiality been shown, 
His majesty’s ministers avowed them- 
selves the authors, the patrons, and the 
managers of the bill, and had shown the 
zeal and spirit of prosecuting parties. 
If it so happened, indeed, that at last 
some (not of the ministers themselves be 
it remembered, but of their adherents) 
voted against the bill, would the noble 
lord contend, that by the ministerial 
side alone were these symptoms of im- 
partiality shown ? Was it net notorious 
that there were three or fout of the noble 
lords with whom it had been his habit 
to act, with whose opinions he had gene- 
rally concurred, and whose talents he 
had admired (never more, indeed, than 
when they had of late been so misdirected) 
who formed the most active friends. of 
the bill not in voting, indeed, but in fair 
and open debate? These noble lords 
bore much of the brunt and odium of the 
theasure, while the ministers kept behind 
‘at their safe and effectual labour of en- 
trapping and securing votes. Turning 
from these proceedings he thanked the 
noble lord for the opening of his speech, 
in which, with a charity peculiarly his 
own, he had undertaken to defead the 
Queen—to defend her from her friends, 
from his noble friend who had made the 
motion that night, and from his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) who sat next 
him. The noble lord had referred to the 
first notice which his right hon. friend 
had taken of the omission of the Queen’s 
name, and he had repeated the memorable 
assertion of his right hon. friend, that 
*‘ the Queen had been insulted, or that the 
king had been betrayed.” The noble 
lord had also referred to the denial, which 
he (Mr. Brougham) had givin to the 
assertion, that the Queen was degraded 
by the omission of her name in the Liturgy. 
He confessed, that he was not then eres | 
to allow that the Queen was degrad 

by that acts It was a part of sound 
philosophy, that a man should not con- 
template the full amount of the injury 
he suffered from the wrongs of a superior 
force, which he was powerless to resent 
‘or to resist. If this feeling might be 


allowed te operate on a man in his own | 


case, how much more strongly might it 
operate when the character at stake was 
that of a client—not only of a client, 


but of a woman and a Queen? The noble 
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lord might take the fact in any words, 
and no one was better able than the noble 
lord to vary. the combinations of adjec- 
tives and substantives, to pile high sound- 
ing epithets , and to frame phrases which 
filled the ear and eluded the mind. He 
allowed, that he had not been unwilling 
to believe, that the Queen had not been 
degraded. It was not for him, at that 
time; to declare, that his royal mistress 
was degraded, when she had to meet all 
the terrors of the threatened investiga- 
tion; he said “the terrors” of an inves- 
tigation, not that innocence should be 
exposed to danger from justice or from 
inquiry, but her majesty was on the 
brink of an investigation in which in- 
nocence was no security; in which she 
was to be met by perjured men and 
perjured women; and by bribing men 
and bribing women—where perjury and 
bribery were suited to accomplish one 
odject, where the long arm of power and 
the long purse of an administration 
joined their influence over Italian hands 
aud Italian hearts—over hearts ready to 
crouch to the one, over hands ready gree- 
dily to snatch at the other. From such a 
trial, from such a threatened prosecution, 
the most guiltless might shrink without 
incurring, for a moment, the imputation of 
crime. After her majesty’s ill-advised, 
ill-fated migration from this, the land 
of her adoption, contrary to the repre- 
sentations of his late revered friend (Mr. 
Whitbread), contrary to his own advice 
recorded and in her majesty’s possession, 
for six years she had been all but forgot- 
ten by the people of this country. Now 
nothing was talked of on the other side, 
bat her increasing and inconvenient 
popularity. Why was she popular, and 
why were the hearts of all classes inter- 
ested in her behalf? Because she was 
oppressed and persecuted ; and if minis- 
ters wished to sink her into comparative 
oblivion, he would give them a recipe :— 
treat her well;’—they had nothing 
todo but to abstain from persecution. 
The people had witnessed a woman and 
a Queen maltreated, insulted, trampled 
upon ;: they had seen injuries inflicted 
where injuries were possible; and insults 
where injuries were powerless, They felt 
for her, because they loved -the monar- 
chy and the persons of their rulers with 
what an historian had called, with some- 
what of a sneer, * a childish admiration 
of Royalty.” For this the people of 
England had covered their Queen with 


. 
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the shield of their protection, and had 
covered themselves—he would boldly say 
it—with immortal renown, as lovers of 
justice and detesters of tyranny.—After — 
adverting to the notice lord Castlereagh 
had taken of himself, Mr. Brougham 
proceeded to observe upon the reluctance 
with which minsters, not long since, had 
been compelled to pronounce the name 
of Queen. In this respect he had lived 
to see strange changes, He had heard, 
not only the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, pronounce the title as 
glibly and as frequently as sums of money 
to be voted out of the pockets of the 
people, but even the noble lord had been 
prevailed upon to treat her majesty with 
the respect which became ‘an old courtier 
of the Queen’s, and the Queen's old 
courtier’’ [hear, hear !]. What was still 
more astonishing, was, that in another 
place, where her majesty had so recently 
been upon her trial, he had heard even 
the sovereign himself pronounce the name 
of Queen. As to the form in which his 
noble friend had made his motion, the 
accusation which was made against it was, 
that it was so framed as to catch stray 
votes, and specially, for he was so. point- 
ed out that he could not be mistaken, to 
catch a worthy alderman, who had the 
other night spoken on the subject [ Alder- 
man Heygate]. Now any one who had 
heard the worthy alderman’s speech 
must, have seen, that it was vain to 
make any suchattempt. Whatever might 
be the words of the motion, however 
the bait might be varied or dispos- 
ed, no art, not that of the most com- 
plete angler, would be able to hook the 
worthy alderman. There was so much 
of the tortuous motion of the eel in the 
way in which the worthy alderman wound 
through the argument, he was so slippery 
and so winding, that he would defy the 
best-sanded fist to gripehim. The wor- 
thy alderman had so carefully stated the 
question, now a little remark on the one ~ 
side, now a little set-off on the other, 
that if the arguments were cast up one 
against the ‘other, the difference would 
be found the most perfect zero that was 
ever exhibited in the best-balanced book 
in the city. All this arose, no doubt, 
from the infinite candour of the worthy 
alderman ; but it proved, that the motion 
would not have the effect of catching 
him, as it certainly was not framed for 
that purpose, as it was drawn-up in its 
present form, before the alderman gave 
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that candid exposition of his sentiments.” 
It was fair, that gentlemen who thought 
variously on one point, but who agreed 
on others, should choose the point on 
which they could unite; not that on which 
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they differed. Most of them thought, 
the omission of the Queen’s name was 
illegal, some of them doubted as to its 
illegality ; all were clear as to its being 
inexpedient and ill-advised. He was of 
opinion most strongly with the hon. 
and learned member. for Oxford, that 
it was illegal. But, was there any thing 
unfair, was there any thing other than 
candid and manly, in his joining in a 
declaration that it was inexpedient and 
ill-advised? He conjured the House, 
such of them as doubted of the illega- 
lity, to look to this part of the question. 
He had the implied promise of the noble 
lord, that if the Queen was not con- 
victed she should be restored to all her 
rights. He-had the direct words of the 
noble earl in the other House (Liverpool) ; 
—he had the still higher authority and 
warrant of sound reason and the law of 
the land. The Queen has been acquitted 
—she must be treated as if she had never 
been tried, or there is no justice in Eng- 
land. To call back the attention of 
parliament to the weighty affairs from 
which they had been distracted—to give 
opportunity--which, whilethis overwhelm- 
ing subject occupied the country, could 
not be afforded, to consider the distresses 
of a people, who now, unmindful of 
their own sufferings, poured forth their 
generous and disinterested petitions in 
favour of their persecuted Queen—to 
calm the agitation of the country by do- 
ing justice to her majesty, and then to 
rescue from imminent and hourly-increas- 
ing danger the fabric of the constitution 
was the object of his noble friend’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate said, that un- 
injured as he felt himself by the attack of 
the hon. and learned gentleman, he had 
no wish, rising unexpectedly, and at that 
late hour of the morning, unnecessarily to 
protract the contest. He would, however, 
tell that hon. and learned gentleman 
(never more ingenious than he had been 
that night, and never less convincing), that 
he was not vain enough to imagine, that 
the trap which had been alluded to was 
set by the noble mover, for so humble an 
individual as himself. But, atall events,’ 
he gave credit to the hon. and learned 


gentleman for having discovered at an 
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early period of his speech, that he (Mr. H.) 


was not likely to be its victim ; asagacity. 


at which he wondered the less, when he 
called to mind the small. success of the. 
recent efforts of that hon. and learned 


gentleman to catch and manage another 


alderman [a laugh, and cries of Hear !’’]. 
But his were light and: playful sarcasms, : 
and far less terrific than the heavy artil- 
lery brought to bear against him a few 
evenin 
Hume]. On that occasion, the weighty 


epithets of barbarous and unmanly,’’: 


were lavished upon the line of argument, 
he had then thought it his duty to pursue, 
and which, whatever faults it had, was at 


all eveuts clearly straight forward, and. 


decided—lavished upon him because he 


had ventured unconnected with party, to. 
allude moderately, openly, in his placein. 
parliament, in the face of her majesty’s. 


advisers, official and extraordinary, and 
for his own justification with his con- 
stituents, to public documents bearing. 
the name of the Queen, and circulated 


with indefatigable industry to the remot-. 


est corners of her sovereign’s dominions. 
He professed not to conjecture, and must 
leave it with the House to decide, whether 


the method pursued for putting him down. 


was adopted because better arguments 
were not to be found, or whether it was 
intended to afford in his person, an ex- 
ample of that degree of liberty of speech 
and freedom of debate which would be 
hereafter allowed to individuals who 


dared to speak their own opinions by some. 


of those to whom he alluded, when th 
should have attained that power whic 


they now so confidently anticipated. But 


he could not doubt, that the British House 
of Commons would, in spite of this 
system of terror, shew by their decision 
that night, that they were resolved still to 
support the majesty of thethrone, and the 
constitutional authority of the legislature ; 
and that no individual, however illustrious 
by birth or exalted rank, not even the 
Queen Consort, the first subject of the 
state, should be able with impunity to 
suffer her name to be used, even without 
design, as the vehicle of sentiments at 
variance with the first principles of civil 
liberty, because calculated to induce the 
interference of a military body in politi- 
cal. affairs, in opposition to the Crown 
which commands, and the parliament 
which pays it [Hear, hear !]. As to the mo- 
tion now before the House, he hoped, in a 
few minutes, to shew the hon. and learned 


since from another quarter [Mr.: 
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gentleman, that however refined and 
candid he might be called, he was able to 
come to a decisive conclusion at last, He 
objected to the motion, as he did to some 
of the answers of the Queen, and for the 
same reason. The maxims were true in the 
abstract, but mischievous in the applica- 
tion. If carried, this motion was to be 
followed by others in endless succession ; 
and it would tend only, in his judgment, 
to prolong the unhappy agitation of the 
public mind, and to interrupt still for- 
ther the important business of the nation, 
He felt confident the House would that 
night, endeavour, by their vote, to draw a 
veil over transactions neither creditable 
nor beneficial to the parties concerned. — 
He would add only one word more. He 
was no supporter of ministers, nor an 
enemy to the Queen; on the contrary, he 
sincerely wished—no one could wish it 
more seriously—that her majesty might 
cotitinue, after so eventful a career, during 
many and happier yeats, to enjoy, with a 
suitable dignity and with credit, discre- 
tion, and repose, the ample income which 
he doubted not the liberality of parlia- 
ment would in a few days provide. 

After a short reply from lord A. Hamil- 
ton, the question being put, ‘ that the 
House do now adjourn” the House divi- 
810 :—Noes 209. Majority 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. Bury, viscount 
Allen, J. H. Byng, George 


Althorp, viscount 
Anson, hon. G. 
Anson, sir G. 
Ashurst, W. H. 
Astell, William 
Aubrey, sir John 


Belgrave, viscount 
Benett, John 
Bennet, Hon. H. G. 
Bentinck, lord W. 
Benyon, Benjamin 
Bernal, Ral 

Birch, Joseph 
Blake, sir F. 
Boughey, sir J. F 


oughton, R. 
Henry 


Butterworth, Josevh 
Buxton, T, F. 
Calcraft, John 
Calcraft, J. H. 
Calvert, Charles 
Calvert, Nicholas 
Carew, R. Ss, 
Carter, John 
Cavendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, Henry 
Chaloner, Robert 
Clifford, captain 
Clifton, viscount 
Coffin, sir I. 

Coke, T. W. jun. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Cole, sir Lowry 
Concannon, Lucius 
Coussmaker, G. 
Creevey, Thomas 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Crompton, Samuel 
Cripps, Joseph 
Curwen, J. 
Davenport, Davis 


Davies, T. H. 


List of the Minority. 


Denison, William 
Denman, Thomas 
Dickinson, W. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, viscount 
Ellice, Edward 
Ellis, Hon. G. As 
Farquharson, A. 
Farrand, Robert 
Ferguson, Sir R. C. 
Fitzgerald; Lord W. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzroy, lord C, 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
Folkestone, viscount 
Gaskell, Benjamin 
Glenorchy, viscount 
Gordon, Robert 
Graham, Sandford 
Graham, J. 

Grant, J. P. 
Grant, G, M. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Griffith, J. W. 
Guise, Sir William 
Gurney, Hudson 
Gurney, R. H. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, sir H, D. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Heathcote, sir G. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
Heron, sir Ro 

Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Holmes, sir L. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hornby, Edmund 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hurst, Robert 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
James, W. 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lamb, hon. W. 
Lambton, John G. 
Langton, J. H. 
Lawley, F. 

Leake, W. 

Legge, hon. H. 
Lemon, sir 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. Lester 
Lioyd, J. M. 
Lloyd, J. Jones 
Lockhart, J. J. 
Lushington, Stephen 
Maberly, John 
Maberfy. W. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Madocks, W, H. 
Mahon, hon. S. 
Marjoribanks, ‘. 
Marryatt, J, 
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Martin, John 
Milton, viscount 
Monck, J . B. 
Moore, Peter 
Moore, Abraham 
Mostyn, sir Thomas 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, rt. hon. sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Onslow; Arthur 
Ord, William 
Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, Charles 
Palmer, C. F. 
arnell, 
Peel William 


Pelham, hon. C. A. 


Phillips, G. R. 


Phillips, Geo ; 
Pierce, 
Ponsonby, hon. F. C. 
Powell, Edward W. 
Power, Richard 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Price, Robert 

Prittie, hon. F. A. 


Russell, lord John 
Russell, lord Wm, 
Russell, R. G. 
Scarlett, James 

Scott, James 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sebright, sir John 
Sefton, earl of . 
Smith, hon. Robert 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Abel 

Smith, John’ 

Smith, George 

Smith, William 
Stanley, lord 

Stuart, lord J. 

Sykes, Daniel 

Talbot, R. W. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
'laylor, M, A, 
Taylor, C. 
Tennyson, C. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Titchfield; marquis of 
Townshend, lord C. 


| 
| 
Pryse, Pryse 
Pym, Francis 
| Ramsbottom, John 
Ramsden J. C. 
Ricardo, David — 
Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, William 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
i Robarts, A. W. 
i Robarts, G. 
Robinson, sir George 
Rowley, sir W. 
Rumbold, Charles 
| 
Barham, Joseph F. 
i Barbam, J. F, jun. 
Baring, Alexander 
Baring, Henry 
Barrett, S. M. 
| Beaumont, T. W. 
B 
B 
Browne, Domi 
| Burdett, sit F. 
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Tulk, C. A. Williams, T. P, 
Tynte, C. K, Williams, William 
Vernon, G. V. Wilson, sir Robert 
Wall, C. B. Winnington, sir T. 
Warre, J. A. Wood, alderman 
Webbe, Edward Wyvill, M. 
Western, C. C. TELLERS. 
Wetherell, C. Duncannon, viscount 
Wharton, John Hamilton, lord A. 
Whitbread, W..H. PAIRED OFF. 


Whitbread, Samuel C. Plumer, William 


Whitmore, W. W. Williams, Owen 
Wilkins, Walter White, Luke 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, January 31. 

PETITIONS RELATIVETO THE QUEEN. |] 
Mr. Lambien presented a petition from 
Durham signed by 3,340 inhabitants and 
agreed to at one of the most respectable 
meetings he had ever seen. The peti- 
tioners expressed their disgust at the late 
proceedings against her majesty. They 
also prayed for an inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of the Milan Commission. It 
was needless for him to say, that he 
gave his support to the contents of the 
petition. 

Mr. Cumming rose to preseut a similar 
petition from the lodge of Odd Fellows, 
No. 1, of Inverness, and No. 2, of Scot- 
land. 

The Speaker begged to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to thissubject. A similar 
petition had been presented a few days 
since, but it was withdrawn. The ques- 
tion was not as to the wording of the pe- 
tition, but as to the right of any society 
to present such petitions. He meant no 
objection to the society in question; but 
it was for the House to consider whether 
they were to receive petitions from so- 
cieties unknown to the law. He was not 
aware, that there existed any precedent for 
receiving such petitions; but he, begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
inconvenience, which would arise from 
sucha regulation, however harmless the 
petition might bein itself. There were 
many such societies in this, and a much 
greater number in the sister kingdom, 
What, then, would be the feelings ex- 
cited on receiving petitions from the Orange 
men, the Peep-of-day-boys, the White- 
boys, and the other slang names by which 
societies were designated ? This, then, was 
the proper period for considering the 
question, The name of this society could 
not, of itself, give any offence to any 
party. He threw it out for the considera- 
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tion of the House, whether it weuld not 
be better to have the petition withdrawn, 
for the purpose of altering the heading of 
it; as the alteration could be easy made 
by making it the petition of the under- 
signed individuals. 

Sir John Newport was decidedly me 
receiving the petition in its present form: 
he thought the admission of such a peti- 
tion would be productive of calamitous 
consequences, 

Sir W. De Crespigny opposed the re- 
ception of petitions from any ledges or 
societies not known to the law, 

Mr. Caleraft apprehended, that the 


reception of the petition might lead to a 


peecedent which, on other occasions, would 
be found highly inconvenient. 

Mr. Abercromby thought the subject 
worthy of mature consideration, as its 
determination might be the means of 
abridging the right of petition. It ap- 
peared to him, that this was merely a peti- 
tion from private individuals who stated 
themselves to belong to a certain society. 
He did not wish to depreciate any opinion 
which had the sanction of the Chair, but 
he really thought, they ought not to de- 
cide hastily on this question. 

The Speaker observed, that the sug- 
gestion he had made to the House was not 
to decide the question. He merely called 
the attention of the House to the difficulty 
of the case, and therefore suggested the 
propriety of sanctioning the alteration he 
had recommended rather than involve the 
House in those inconveniences which he 
had indicated as the probable consequences 
of receiving the petition in its present 
shape. 

Mr. Denman ‘observed upon the in- 
convenience of sending back a petition te 
a remote part of the kingdom for the 
purpose of being re-modelled, during. 
which time the measure against, which it 
petitioned might be passed, and thus the; 
object of the petitioners be defeated. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS FOR PARLIAMENTARY Re~ 
FoRM.| Mr. Wyvill presented thirty-two 
petitions from the City of York, praying 
for parliamentary reform. The petitioners 
were under an erroneous impression, that 
an act of Charles the second made it il+ 
legal to attach more than 20 signatures to 
a petition for parliamentary reform, and 
therefore it was, that such a number of pe- 
titions had been presented. They prayed, 


for a restoration of triennial parliaments, 
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and also, that all boroughs where the 
electors were so few as to give full scope 


‘to bribery, as ‘well as those boroughs 


which were under the influence of indivi- 
duals, should be considered in the nature 
of private property and disfranchised, and 
that the elective franchise should be trans- 
ferred to large and populous towns. The 
petitioners were of opinion, and in that 
opinion he fully concurred with them, 
that, in order to give the people a fair 
representation in parliament, the country 
ought to be divided into equal districts. 
If any additional arguments in favour of 
reform were necessary, they had 310 of 
them, in the vote to which that House 
had come on the morning of last Saturday. 
What would the country say, if they went 
onas they had done? Parliament might 
be considered the representatives of the 
congress at Troppau, or of the noble lord 
opposite—but they could not call them- 
selves the representatives of the people. 

Mr. Hobhouse took that opportunity 
toask, at what period the hon. member 
for Durham intended bringing forward 
his motion on the subject of parliamentary 
reform, which he had been induced to 
postpone last Session. 

Mr. Lambton said, that he last year 


_ postponed his motion from a feeling, that 


in the then state of. the country, the sub- 
ject was not likely to meet with that calm 
and serious discussion which it required. 
‘For the same reason, he now gave notice, 
that he would, on the 10th of April, bring 
his motion, as, by that time, he trusted 
the question might be introduced with 
the best hope..of success which it was 
ever likely to have in that House. 


Mr. Grenfell entreated the indulgence. 


of the House whilst he submitted. to their 
notice a few observations connected with 
the subject then before them. From the 
first day that he had had the honour of a 
seat in. parliament, now nearly twenty 
years ago, he had uniformly opposed 
every motion of .a general undefined na- 
ture for parliamentary reform. He had 
done so because it was his conscientious 
belief, that, whatever blemishes might 


appear to exist in theory in our .represen- | - 


tative system, in practice it worked benefi- 
cially. for the country, and secured to it 
as many advantages as were enjoyed in 
any other country in Europe. With those 
impressions, and he might say, with those 
convictions, on his mind, he had_ never 
consented to put at risk, for any . theore- 
tical benefits, that constitution which con- 
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tained in itself so much solid practicable 
good. That system had appeared to him 
so beneficial, that he had : determined 
never toabandon it, unless another was 
presented to him which offered something 
like a moral certainty of producing conse- 
quences still more beneficial. Another 
reason which had directed his public con- 
duct, was this: he had perceived,’ that 
whatever were the principles upon which 
elections were conducted, whatever were 
the channels through which honourable 
members passed to their seats in parlia- 
ment, the House had ueted, upon all the 
questions of general policy, under the 
influence of public opinion, and that its 
decisions had always been in unison with 
the public sympathy. Such had been 
his impressions and convictions; but he 
must now confess—and it was with feel- 
ings of great .painthat he made the con- 
fession—that after the vote to which the 
house had come. on Saturday morning 
last, on the great subject which agitated 
the public mind, the principles and opi- 
nions on which he had hitherto acted had 
been very considerably shaken. Could 
any man who paid the slightest attention 
to public affairs assert, that the outcry 
which had existed for the last twelve 
months against ministers, for erasing her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy upon 
such grounds as they had alleged in their 
defence, was mere popular clamour and 
delusion? If ever there was a subject 
upon which the public opinion of this 
country had manifested itself, it was that 
upon which the House had, on Saturday 
morning last, come toa vote—a vote which 
had convinced him, that the House was 
acting not under but against public opi- 
nion. After such an occurrence, he was 
anxious to express the change of opinion 
which had been effected in him. He 
trusted, that the session would not be al- 
lowed to pass away without some gentle- 
man of weight and consideration in the 
country coming forward to propose such 
a moderate plan of reform as a moderate 
man like himself would be able to sup- 

Mr. Philips observed, that the avowal 
which his hon. friend, had . made of his 
change of opinion on the vital question of 
reform, was exactly what he should have 
expected from his well-known. candour. 
The vote to which the House had come on 
Saturday last, had made more reformers 
than any other within his knowledge. 
Mr. Burke had said, that the spirit and 
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essence of the House of Commons de- 
pended upon its being the representative 
of the people, and had even proceeded so 
far as to assert, that a want of sympathy 
with the peoplemade it cease to bea House 
of Commons., For his own part, he was 
convinced, that there never had been any 
period since the administration of lord 
North in which the public opinion had 
set in so strong a current against ministers 
as it did at the present moment ; and yet, 
though nineteen out of every twenty men 
in the community were decidedly against 
the present ministers, a majority of the 
House of Commons had determined to 
support them. It would not be consistent 
with order to say, that they were not the 
House of Commons—that they were not 
the representatives of the people: but this 
he could say, and still be consistent with 
order, that, according to the principles 
of Mr. Burke, they were neither one nor 


the other. A reform in parliament was. 


now most urgently demanded ; and 
though he was not inclined to indulge 
much in gloomy reflections, he must say, 
that he looked forward to theestablishment 
of a despotism, unless some amendment 
were made in the election of the House 
of Commons, and some diminution took 
place of the present inordinate influence 
of the Crown. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he saw the 
vote of the other night in a very different 
point of view from that in which the hon. 
members had seen it who preceded him. 
So far from its being in direct contra- 
vention of public opinion it was a pow- 
erful expression of the public wishes on 
that subject. He begged, that he might 
not be misrepresented in what he had just 
said., He knew well in what manner the 
feeling of the country had been excited 
on the question; but if he were to be 
asked what was the wish of the country 
upon it, he would say, that it was, that 
the maiter should be put entirely at rest, 
without any further persecution of her 
majesty, but with a strict care, at the 
same time, that her majesty should not 
triumph over any other party. In the 
vote which had been given on a former 
night, gentlemen had not looked so much 
at the justice or injustice of the particular 
question then before them, as to the point 
to which it was directed; and it was im- 
possible to deny, that those who had voted 
for it had wished to use it as a means for 
turning out the present ministers and put- 
ting others. into their places, Now, he 
VOL. IV, 
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was sure, the country had not sufficient. 
confidence in any other set of public men 
to put them in the places of the present 
ministers—it had no confidence at all 
in gentlemen on the other side. Though 
the ministers had suffered much in 
public estimation during the last six 
months, they had not yet lost the public 
confidence so much as to reconcile the 
country to having the gentlemen op- 
posite to him as their successors. 
Mr. Baring was surprised at hearing 
hon. gentlemen inform the House, that 
the reason why they voted against the 
motion of his noble friend on a late oc- 
casion was, not that they thought, that 
ministers had acted rightly, but, that they 
thought, that no other set of men were to 
be found worthy of public confidence, 
Now, he, who was an humble individual, 
and without any inclination or pretensions 
to become a minister, would beg leave to 
ask them, what justification they had 
found in that averment, either for the 
votes which they had given, or for the 
administration which they had upheld? 
It was impossible not to perceive the 
shock which the loyalists, and even the 
ultra-loyalists, in all parts of the country, 
had received from the late unparalleled 
proceedings of ministers against the 
Queen ; and surely they ought to be con- 
sidered reprehensible for the manner iu 
which they had impaired the attachment 
of the people to their constitution and 
their laws. Besides, it was a calumny 
upon the country to say—* Though [ 
cannot support the present ministers, yet 
1 will keep them in their places for 
this and for no other reason—that I 
know of none who could fill them bet- 
ter.’—He concurred in what had fallen 
from his hon. friend, the membér for 
Penryn, regarding the necessity of some 
reform in parliament, He, too, had 
once a strong feeling against reform, but, 
he was now convinced, that if the House 
did not, in the course of the session, ex- 
press some opinion in sympathy with that 
of the people, as to the degrading cha- 
racter of the late persecution of her ma- 
jesty, it would do more to condemn the 
manner in which the House of Commons, 
as at present constituted, was formed, 
than all the speeches which had been de- 
livered by all the demagogues from the 
beginning of time. He concluded by 
reminding those members who opposed 
all motions for improving the ptesent sys- 
“~ of representation, that it was their 
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especial duty to pursue'such a line of 
conduct as would convince the country, 
that they were acting in unison and not 
in opposition with its wishes (Hear). 

Sir R. Wilson concurred with the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, in thinking, that 
the wish of the country was, that the 
question of the Queen should be set at 
rest for ever, and that there should be no 
triumph over another party, But im say- 
ing this, he could not kelp observing, 
that the hon. member had presumed re- 
sistance in another party; for if there 
were no resistance, there could be no 
triumph. ' Now, he believed, that there 
was no resistance in the quarter to which 
allusion had been made; and he called 
upon the noble lord opposite and his col- 
leagues todeclare, whether the non-restora- 
tion of the Queen's name to the Liturgy 
was or was not, he would not merely say 
ministerially, but personally, their own 
act. He was sure, that the noble lord, 
undeterred any obloquy that might 
befal the advisers of the measure, would 
say, that it was ministers who had advised 
it, and would confess, that the act of rein- 
stating her majesty’s name in the Liturgy 
—an act fervently prayed for by millions 
—would have been, nay actually was 
performed, had it not been for their in- 
terference. He therefore wished to re- 
mind gentlemen, when they were oppos- 
ing the restoration of her majesty’s name 
to the Liturgy, that they were not respeet- 
ing the feelings of a certain quarter, but 
the feelings of men who had shown them- 
selves perfectly incapable to manage the 
interests of a great and powerful nation. 

Mr. Butterworth said, he had voted the 
other night for the insertion of her ma- 
jesty’s name in the Liturgy, and his rea- 
son for so doing was, that she had been 
prayed for as princess of Wales, and he 
considered, that her name, when she be- 
came Queen, had been omitted unconsti- 
tutionally and without trial. . He had 
treated the question as an abstract one, 
without reference to the guilt or inno- 
cence of her majesty. 

Sir Francis Blake commented on the 
charges of disloyalty which had been 
brought against the people for their con- 
duct during the late prosecution of . the 
Queen; and ‘said, that to degrade the 
king by insulting his Queen was now con- 
sidered the best proof of loyalty. The 
present’ was styled the age of revolution ; 
and he should not ‘be surprised if mi- 
nisters had adopted their recent proceed- 
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ings with a view of promoting one in this 
country. The principle of their conduct 
against the Queen was unjust, because 
by it punishment preceded trial. In re- 
paration of their conduct, let a royal 
palace be tendered to her and a liberal 
provision. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow disclaimed the 
motives on which the hon. member for 
Yorkshire had said, that he and his friends 
had acted. He was clearly of opinion, 
that the erasure of the Queen’s name from 
the Liturgy was an illegal act, and under 
that conviction he had given his vote. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE: TO THE QUEEN.] 
Sir George Anson presented a petition 
from Litchfield, praying; that there might 
be no further proceedings against her 
majesty, and that her name might be res- 
tored to the Liturgy. 

Mr. Vernon said, that this was a peti- 
tion signed by a number of respectable 
persons, - As to the first point, whatever 
had been the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers on this subject was not now the 
question ; they had already pledged them- 
selves not to institute any further hostile 
proceedings, and so far the prayer of the 
petition was answered. . As to the second, 
he could assert, without having any in- 
tention of overturning. the present 
vernment, that from the first day that he 
heard of the order in council, by virtue 
of which the name was erased, he was 
adverse tuit. But, that having been once 
done, the consideration of the subject 
was placed upon different grounds, and 
he agreed with parliament on the subject. 
For his own part, he could wish that the 
law been more clearly defined, . and 
would suggest, as the better mode of 
getting rid of the difficulties connected 
with the subject, that an address should 
be presented to the throne, praying, that 
meusures might be taken to give per- 
manent insertion in the prayers to the 
names of all the royal family. _ . 

Lord Nugent presented a petition from 
Aylesbury, which had been agreed to una- 
nimously, at one of the most respectable _ 
and numerous public meetings which ever 
took place there. The petition, besides 
praying for the insertion of hef majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, andthe restoration 
of her rights, complained of the existing 
distresses of the country, and prayed for 
parliamentary reform, retrenchment of 


‘expenditure, and an effective reduction 
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of the military establishment. His Lord- 
ship spoke strongly in support of the 
prayer of the petition, and said, that the pe- 
titioners were no visionary reformers, but, 
were of that class of seidddling tradesmen: 
to whem ministers were so much indebted 
during the course of the late war, whose 
loyalty had never been doubted, but 
whose reward for the most patient endu- 
vance of all sorts of privations was suf- 
fering and reproach, . 

Mr. Dexman presented a petition from 
Sutton Ashfield, praying for the resto- 
ration of her majesty’s name to the Li- 
turgy. He thought, if those various pe- 
titions were seriously considered, instead 
of being merely left to the officer of the 
_ House, who was nearly exhausted by the 
labeur of reading them, they would pro- 
duce a considerable impression, even on 
the minds of those members who were 
most adverse to the cause of her majesty. 
With respect to the striking the Queen’s 
name out of the Liturgy, he took pre- 
cisely the same view that had been taken 
by his learned friend (Mr. Wetherell) on a 
former evening. He considered that mea- 
sure as a most gross and irreparable injury 
to her majesty, because it was prejudging 
her cause, and inflicting punishment 
before any offence was substantiated. He 
also was of opinion, that it was most in- 
jurious to the character of the high tri- 
bunal before which her majesty was to 
be tried; because many of those who 
constituted her judges could net come 
unbiassed to the trial, they having pre- 
viously, by sanctioning the erasure of 
her majesty’s name from the Liturgy, ex- 
weaned an opinion on her conduct. -But, 
above all, he considered, that, in a con- 
stitutional point of view, it tended to in- 
jure the monarch of these realms; be- 
cause, standing in the situation of hus- 
band to this illustrious and unfortunate 
female, it was impossible, looking to the 
persecution which she had undergone, 
but that imputations would be cast on 
him, however unjustifiable they might be. 
Ministers had, indeed, on every occasion, 
stated, that all the responsibility of those 
measures rested on them. Why did they 
so frequently make this statement? No 
maa could doubt that they were the re- 
sponsible. parties. When he heard this 
ostentatious parade of responsibility, it 


appeared to him, that it arose merely from 
an indulgence in the unjustifiable hope, 
that, by constantly recurring to the topic, 
they would lead individuals to believe, 
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that their declarations were not sincere, 
and that, in fact, they were not the re- 
sponsible parties. It was like saying— 
“¢ Oh, it is very true, that the constitution 
requires this responsibility on our parts, 
We must go through the ordinary for- 
mula; but, in fact, we are not the re- 
sponsible persons.” The House had 
heard with great satisfaction, that no far- 
ther proceedings were to be instituted 
against the Queen. Now, the only rea- 
son ever given’ for not restoring her ma- 
jesty’s name to the Liturgy was, that 
proceedings against her had been com- 
menced, and, those proceedings having 
ceased, the restoration of her majesty’s 
name, ought, he contended, to be carried 
into effect. Why could not the House 
pursue the course that had been adopted 
in 1741, when the Crown was requested 
to place the progeny of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, in the Liturgy? On that occa- 
sion, lord Wilmington stated to the House, 
that some matters relative to the prece- 
dency of names was not concluded; but 
that, when a decision on those points 
took place, the names would be intro- 
duced. If an application were made at 
that time, and if, in consequence, names 
were restored to the Liturgy, he could not 
conceive why the present parliament 
should be less independent—why they 
should refuse to comply with the feelings 
expressed by the whole body of the peo- 
ple of England.; 

Mr. Denman said, he had to present 
another petition from the Amicable So- 
ciety of Nottingham ; the prayer of which 
was similar to that of the petition that 
had just been laid on the table. The 
petitioners farther prayed the House, if 
ministers so far forgot their duty as to 
persist in the proceedings against the 
Queen, that they would withhold the sup- 
plies of the year, until her majesty was 
restored .to that situation to which her 
birth, her.marriage, and the wishes of the 
people of England entitled her. 

Mr. Hume also presented a similar 
petition from the Incorporation of weavers 
of Leith, He understood, this petition 
had been forwarded to the hon. member 
for Edinburgh, who had refused to pre- 
sent it. No doubt the hon. member could 
satisfactorily explain this circumstance, 
For himself, he could conceive nothing 
‘more culpable than the refusal of any 
honourable member to present to the 
House, a petition, not improper in itself, 
from his constituents, 
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Mr. W. Dundas said, he had felt no 
wish to refuse the mere presentation of 
the petition alluded to. But, in the ap- 
plication made to him, two different points 
were stated :—first, he was asked to pre- 
sent the petition; and secondly, - he was 
called. on, to give it all the support in his 
power. His sentiments were not in unison 
with those contained in the petition; and 
therefore if he had presented it, the 
petitioners, might have turned round 
and said, “ If we knew, that you would 
have opposed the prayer of the petition, 
we would have placed it in other hands.” 
He had presented mauy petitions which 
contained matter not congenial with his 
own opinions ; but it would be too much 
to expect that he should also support 
them. 

Mr. Hume to read the applica 
tions which had been made to the right 
hon. gentleman to present the petition, 
and his answer, and then to leave the 
House to judge how far the explanation 
was satisfactory. The application was, 
as the right hon. gentleman had observ- 
ed, two-fold. The first part requested, 
that he would present the petition as 
early as possible; the second, that the 
corporation would consider itself honour- 
ed if he would favour the petition with 
his support. Such was the application. 

he answer was this, ‘I cannot present 
the petition you have sent me.” Then 
came a full stop; after which, the letter 
proceeded, ‘* Should any proposition be 
made for the restoration of the Queen’s 
name to the Liturgy, I shall certainly 
oppose it.”? And this was the whole of 
the letter. He left it, therefore, to the 

House to judge, whether the former was 
not a direct and unconditional refusal to 
present the petition. 

- Mr. W. Dundas also expressed his 
willingness to leave it to the House to 
judge upon the subject; and repeated, 
that his object had been to give the peti- 
tioners an opportunity of choosing a 
warmer advocate. 

Lord Milton confessed, that when the 
right hon, member made his first speech, 
he — he had not been dealt fairly 
by. In that speech, he merely stated, that 


he had informed the petitioners, that he 
could not support their petition, and that 
he had explained the reasons which in- 
duced him to give them the opportunity 
of choosing another member to present 
it. But then came the unfortunate letter ; 
which was totally at variance with the 
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right explanation ; for it consisted simply 
of a declaration, that he could not present: 
the petition, and that, if a proposition 
should be made to restore the Queen’s 
name to the Liturgy, he must vote against 
it. It contained no suggestion to the 
petitioners, that his refusal proceeded 
from a wish to give them the opportunity 
of choosing another advocate. The con~ 
fidence which every man had in the recti- 
tude of his own conduct, frequently 
made him view it in a light different 
from that in which it appeared to others, 
He was far from intending to state, that 
the right hon. gentleman wished to lead 
the House to believe what he did not be- 
lieve himself, 

Sir. R. Fergusson presented a similar 
petition from Kirkcaldy. Adverting to 
the sentiments of the people of Scotland, 
he observed, that if ministers placed any 
reliance on the opinions of the county 
meetings of Scotland in their favour, they 
were much deceived. Contrasting the cha- 
racter and numbers of the opposite peti- 
tions from Edinburgh, he observed, that 
the first, which was in favour of govern~ 
ment and was framed in secret, lay for five 
or six weeks on the council tablein that 
city, and was signed by only about 1,600 
persons. Then came the open meeting 
of a different description, the petition 
from which was in three weeks signed by 
above 17,000 persons, The same thing 
took place in Glasgow, where a petition in 
favour of the Queen, was signed by 18,000 
persons. He was persuaded, that if the 
feelings of the people of Scotland on the 
subject were fairly represented, it would 
appear that 99 out of 100 disapproved of 
the conduct of ministers with respect to 
her majesty. The petition which he held 
in his hand,prayed,that her majesty might 
be restored to all her rights. Like the 
other Scotch petitions, it said nothing 
about the Liturgy, for he thanked God, 
there were no such trammels 6n divine 
worship in Scotland as in this country! 
Every man there was allowed to pray to 
God in his own way ; and in his opinion, 
the spontaneous prayer of an honest man, 
in whatever rank of life, was more valua- 
ble than any prayer which the noble lord 
and his colleagues could frame in their 
cabinet, 

The Lord Advocate could not allow the 
statement of the gallant general to go 
forth without contradiction. So far as 
county meetings had expressed themselves 
they were decidedly in favour of the con- 
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duct pursued by his majesty’s Govern- 
ment, These county meetings were as- 
sembled us on all former occasions, and 
with the exception of the county repre- 
seated by the noble lord [A. Hamilton], 
all the others were unanimous in their 
addresses. Those meetings were com- 
posed of the justices of the peace and the 
commissioners of supply—{[a laugh]— 
and decidedly represented the whole of 
the respectability and landed property of 
Scotland. At the meetings on the other 
side of the question, all were excluded who 
held any difference of opinion. He had 
heard that some names were signed ten 
times over to the Edinburgh petition ; 
whereas those who signed the loyal de- 
claration not only affixed to it their names, 
but their designations, 

Mr. Kennedy, with all his respect for 
the learned lord, could not sit still and 
hear him calumniate his country. He 
positively denied, that the county meet- 
ings in Scotland represented the whole 
property ofthe country. A very great part 
ofthe property in Scotland was not re- 
at all. The middle classes—the 
strength \of every nation—were not repre- 
tland. They were now, how- 
ever, roused td a determination to obtain 
their rights, No people could deserve bet- 
ter to enjoy them ; and he trusted, that in 
the course of a few years, they would ob- 
tain a fair representation, In the county 
ineetings alluded to by the noble lord, 
many held the right of voting—lawyers 
and others—wi being possessed of 
any property at all, With respect to the 
two petitions fram Edinburgh, they most 
forcibly oo the state of the public 
opinion itt that city and as to the state- 
ment, that individuals had repeatedly 
signed theirnames to one of those peti- 
tions, he had no faith whatever in it. . 

Lord Binning maintained, that the 
county meetings in Scotland, constituted 
as they were, did represent the opinions 
of the country. He did not deny, that in 
Scotland as in England, there was a great 
impression in favour of her majesty, 
‘among certain classes of the people, but, 
when the gallant general talked of 99 out 
of 100 entertaining those sentiments, it 
was a very great exaggeration.\ His 
learned friend had stated the nature of the 
Edinburgh petition. The meééting was 
called in the theatre, and several ingenious 
individuals, well known over the whole 
country, addressed the audience from the 
stage, The petition then agreed to was 
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signed by. all manner of people, He 
believed.a strong feeling prevailed in Scot- 
land for burgh reform; but he denied, 
that there was any desire for that species 
of general reform so often alluded to 
on the other side. : 

Mr. J. P. Grant observed, that the 
meeting at Edinburgh, had assembled in 
the theatre because no other room would 
have been sufficient for their accommoda-~ 
tion; and even as it was, above 3,000 
persons were unable to obtain an entrance. 
As to the signatures to the petition, they 
were accompanied with the place of abode 
of the individual; so that if any such 
practice had been resorted to, as. that al- 
leged by the learned lord, it might easily 
be detected. The other address had bee 
got up in secret, the promoters of it not 
daring to face a public meeting of the in- 
habitants. It lay on the table of the 
council-chamber for several weeks, and, 
after every possible effort, it received only 
1,600 signatures. The of 
Edinburgh was about 110,000. The pe- 
tition complaining of ministers, particu- 
larly with reference to their conduct to- 
wards her majesty, had 17,000 signatures, 
He would leave tlie House to judge, what 
were the real sentiments of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh. In the most remote cor- 
ners of Scotland, where political discus- 
sion had never before taken place, a strong 
feeling had manifested itself on this sub- 
ject; and, as to county meetings, the 
learned lord had greatly overstated the 
fact. He (Mr. Grant) had attended the 
meeting of the county in which he resided. 
So far was it from comprehending the pro- 
perty of the county, that, of only . thirty- 
three gentlemen who were present, but 
fifteen possessed a single acre of land in 
the county; and, on casting up their 
rentals, he found that they did not 
average a thousand pounds a-year a- 
piece. 

Mr. Abercromby expressed his asto-" 
nishment at the signal indiscretion of the 
learned lord, in maintaining, that the 
county meetings in Scotland expressed 
the sense of the people of property im 
Scotland, This was by no means the 
case. In one of the largest counties, 
there were only two or three hundred per 
sons called freeholders, who had a right 
to vote ; and many of them (like himself 
in two counties) had-not a single acre of 
land. Inasmall book, which might be 
bought for 2s. 6d. the names of all the 
persons entitled to vote at county meet- 
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ings in Scotland were recorded. To speak 
therefore, of county meetings in Scotland, 
expressing the public opinion, was per- 
fectly ludicrous. 

Sir G. Warrender declared, that the 
great mass of the persons of landed pro- 
perty in Scotland, were decidedly friendly 
to ministers. He allowed, that amon 
those classes of the people least inform 
on'the subject, there was a strong feeling 
in favour of her majesty. Knowing, how- 
ever, the good sense of his countrymen, 
he had no doubt, that they would soon 
come back to their senses ; and he trusted 
the people of England would follow their 
example. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that some 
persons seemed to be under a great delu- 
sion on this subject, and to consider that 
all who in their addresses to his majesty 
had not expressed themselves hostile to 
the proceedings against her Majesty, were 
in favour of those proceedings, which 
was any thing but the fact. He had yet 
to see an address in which those proceed- 
ing were favourably spoken of. The hon. 
baronet had said, that the people of this 
country would return to their senses, and, 
that the people of Scotland were about 
to take the lead in that return. It was 
not to be endured, that the people should 
be told, that all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, were mad. Such was 
not the respectful and conciliatory man- 
ner in which the people of a great na- 
tion ought to be treated. If they really 
were out of their senses, that was not 
the most effectual way to bring them back 
to a sane mind. 

Mr. Forbes said, that the petition pre- 
sented from Aberdeen had not been res- 
pectably signed, und that the names of 
a number of boys and persons of no con- 
sideration had been affixed to it. 

Mr. Hume knew, that such an assertion 
had been made, but, from the best in- 
quiry he could make, he believed there 
was no foundation for that statement. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he would state 
itas a fact, that at every county meeting 
that had been-held, even the party calling 
the meeting were loud in the declaration, 
that they did not mean to say one word 
in favour of ministers. 

Sir R. Wilson presented a similar peti- 
tion from the parish of St. Saviour, South- 
wark. Having attended that meeting, he 
could vouch for its respectability. The 
proceedings of that meeting had received 
the sanction of many who had never before 
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mingled in politics, and who would sacri~ 
fice their lives and fortunes in support 
the king and constitution ; but they wished 
to see the administration of public affairs 
put ona better footing than at present. 
He was convinced, that, so strong was the 
feeling on this subject, if the name of her 
majesty was not restored to the Liturgy, 
not only the new churches would be use- 
less, but the old ones would be deserted. 

Mr. Calvert supported the petition, 
and bore testimony to the respectability 
of the inhabitants who had signed it. 

The several petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


Provision FoR THE QueEN—Com- 
MUNICATION FROM. HER MaJesty.|— 
Lord Castlereagh having moved the order 
of the day, for going into a committee of 
the whole House, onso much of the king’s 
Speech, as regards a Provision for the 
Queen, 

Mr. Brougham rose, and said, that 
he had received her majesty’s commands 
to present to the House the following 
message :— 

“Caroline, R.—The Queen, having 
learned, that the House of Commons has 
appointed this day for taking into consider-. 
ation the part of the king’s most gracious 
speech, which relates to her, deems it 
necessary to declare, that she is duly sensi- 
ble of his majesty’s condescension in re- 
commending an arrangement respecting 
her to the attention of parliament. She 
is aware, that this recommendation must 
be understood as referring to a provision 
for the support of her estateand dignity ; 
and, from what has lately passed, she is 
apprehensive that such a provision may be 
unaccompanied by the possession of her 
rights and privileges in the ample mea- 
sure wherein former Queens Consort, her 
royal predecessors, have been wont, in 
times past to enjoy them : 

Itis far from the Queen’s inclination 
needlessly to throw obstacles in the way 
of a settlement, which she desires, in 
common with the whole country, and 
which, she feels persuaded, the best inter- 
ests of all parties equally require; and 
being most anxious to avoid every thing 
that might create irritation, she cautiously 


abstains from any: observation upon the’ 
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unexampled “predicament in which she 
is placed; but she feels it due to the 
House, and to herself, respectfully to 
declare, that she perseveres in the resolu- 
tion of declining any arrangement while 
her name continues to be excluded from 
the Liturgy. —Brandenburgh House, 
Jan. $1, 1821.” 


On the motion, that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr. Western said, that even if no 
communication had been made from the 
Queen, he should still have felt bound to 
resist the motion of the noble lord. He, 
for one, on this day, would not consent 
to take a single step towards granting any 
supply: nothing but a change of mea- 
sures, and a full explanation on the part 
of ministers, could induce him to comply 
with the proposition, that the Speaker 
should leave the chair. In the first place, 
he would say, that he thought it was the 
duty of the House not to grant a farthing 
of the public money, in the present state 
of the country, until a complete and com- 
prehensive inquiry had been instituted 
into the expenditure, with a view to ex- 
tensive reductions, in some degree com- 
mensurate with the extensive and universal 
distresses of the times. He submitted, 
with confidence, that when all classes 
were suffering to an extent without pre- 
cedent, the House ought to set on foot 
some measure of general and effectual 
economy. He was acting consistently with 
a regard for the constitution, and con- 
formably to his duty as a member of the 
House, in endeavouring to guard the purse 
of the public. He would not now press 
this subject farther, but he was con- 
vinced, that it was the feeling of the coun- 
try at large, that the parliament ought 
to direct its attention, in the first instance, 
to the adoption of some measures, that 
would lead to a reduction of the general 
public expenditure. He, for one, would 
not advance one step till some plan of 
that nature were proposed. He would 
now address himself to the question of the 
vote which the House was about to give; 
and he entreated the attention of honour- 
able members to the situation in which 
they stood. One of his majesty’s minis- 
ters had avowed his intention of moving 
that night for a grant to her majesty ; 
but. the House would recollect, that the 
noble lord, when he gave that notice, had 
Most unjustly taken occasion to say, that 
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her majesty was, in his opinion, guilty of 


the charges that had been brought against. 
her. The noble lord had said, that though 

her majesty had obtained a technical ac- 

quittal, she had heen virtually convicted, 

on the verdict of 123 peers, and also of 
some other noble lords, who had voted 
against the bill for reasons of policy and 
expediency, but who had, at the same 
time, declared, that in their opinion, she 
was guilty. Thus the noble lord, in the 
same breath, had dared to pronounce the 
Queen guilty of adultery, and toannounce 
his intention. of proposing a grant to her 
out of the public money. What were 
the people of England to think of a minis- 
ter who acted in so inconsistent a man- 
ner? The indictment having been with- 
drawn, and that act being on every prin- 
ciple of justice equivalent to.a verdict of 
acquittal, was it to be allowed, that any 
individual, either in that House or out of 
doors, should charge her with the crime 
of adultery ? Would such a charge, or 
would it not, be a libel if uttered out of 
that House ? And, did any man pretend to 
say, that the late proceedings against her 


‘Majesty would authorize the noble lord 


to utter, without the walls of parliament, 
that she was guilty of adultery? If he 
would not be authorized to say so out of 
doors, in common sense, and in common 
justice, the noble lord had no right to 
use such languagein that House. If such 
a right to traduce her majesty really ex- 
isted in consequence of the late proceed- 
ings, then he would say, that the bill of 
Pains and Penalties was athousand times 
worse than he had ever imagined it to be ; 


for although it had been withdrawn, it~ 


would appear, that the punishment which 
it enacted was still to be enforced. The 
question to be determined was, whether 
the Queen was guilty or innocent, and 
the bill was the mode which the ministers 
took of determining that fact. That bill 
had been withdrawn. The withdrawal of 
the bill was, he contended, equivalent to 
an acquittal; and he would not vote a 
single shilling, unless the House came to 
some understanding, and the distresses of 
the country were taken into view. He 
would not in one moment say, that the 
Queen was guilty, and vote her a sum of 
money as if she were innocent. The pro- 
posal should have his determined oppo- 
sition, and he would move, “that. the 
House do now adjourn.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should first 
address himself to the preliminary obser- 
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vation which had been made by the hon. 
gentleman. The hon. member had said, 
that he would not vote for any graut of 
the public money until the House had en- 
tered into an inquiry into the general 
distresses of the country. He must ob- 
serve, however, that the motion at pre- 
sent in the hand of the Speaker did not 
interfere with the general supplies for 
the year ; and certainly, the plan which 
the hon. gentleman proposed, namely, 
to suspend all the usual grants for the 
public service, was rather a novel mode of 
relieving the public distress. The hon. 
gentleman had said, he would not agree 
to any vote of the public money, until all 
the questions relating to the agriculture, 
the commerce, and the general state of the 
nation, had been inquired into ; — of 
**no, no,’’ from Mr. Western and several 
other members ;] and surely it was not 
necessary for him to argue against such 
an opinion. He should therefore proceed 
to make some remarks on the communica- 
tion made to the House by the Queen, in 
which shestated, that until her nameshould 
be restored to the Liturgy, she would not 
accept any pecuniary grant from parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly, her majesty would 
be at full liberty to exercise the right 
of abstaining from receiving any benefit 
from the grant [Hear, hear ! and a laugh.] 
He was sure he did not mean to speak 
in an offensive sense; for it was evident, 
that, from the beginning of the proceedings 
nothing was farther from the wish of his 
majesty’s ministers than that this unfor- 
tunate and illustrious individual should be 
visited with any measure of severity, as to 
pecuniary matters. Her majesty had, on a 
former occasion, declared, that she would 
not take any money except from parlia- 
meut. Her law advisers might have in- 
formed her, that it was from the Crown 
only, not from parliament, that she could 
receive any. pecuniary supplies. Parlia- 
men _ enabled the Crown to make the pro- 
vision, but the Queen could orily receive 
it from the Crown. She was misinformed; 
she was travelling into those unconsti- 
tutional errors which she had before been 
led into. She was erecting herself into 
a great power in the state. They had 
heard before, from an hon. member, that 
she divided. their allegiance with the king. 
Her majesty talked too of her subjects 
and her people— 

Mr. Wetherel! rose to order. He said, 
that when, on the other night, after an 
argument of a legal nature which he had 
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delivered, Mr. Attorney-Géneral had im- 
puted to hin—[cries of Order ! Chair 

The Speaker said, the learned member 
should state the point on which he rose to 
order. 

Mr. Wetherell said the point was this :— 
When the Attorney-General had on a for~ 
mer night attributed to him— 

The Speaker said, the learned gentle- 
man would feel that it was not necessary 
to the statement of a point of order to 
recapitulate a former debate. 

Mr. Wetherell said, the noble lord had 
attributed to him the expression, ¢ that 
the subjects of the King owed allegiance 
to the Queen also.’ He appealed to the 
recollection of the House, whether, when 
that expression had been attributed to. 
him on a former occasion, he had not 
risen to deny it. 

Tie Speaker said, that it was disorderly 
to refer toa former debate. He did not 
conceive, that the noble lord had r@erred 
to any particular member. But, if allu- 
sion was made to a former debate, whicl 
too frequently happened, and if misrepre- 
sentations arose, it was more regular and 
convenient to make it a matter of explana- 
tion than of order. 

Mr. Wetherell said, he grounded his. 
appeal to the House on the noble ford’s 
having attributed to him expressions im 2 
former debate which he had never uttered 
no, 

Mr. Hume, to order, said, they had a 
right to know whether the noble lord 
meant what he said, or knew what he did 
mean Order! Chair!’’]. 

The Speaker said, he was sure the 
House would think he was wanting in his 
duty if he did not interpose. Allowance 
was, of course, to be made for any slip 
in debate; but nothing could be more 
disorderly than to put it hypothetically, 
whether an honourable member meant 
what he said. 

Mr. Hume said, he conceived the noble 
lord to have been disorderly, in imputing 
to her majesty, that she had been travel- 
ling into uneonstitutional errors, and that 
she claimed the allegiance of the peo- 
ple as her subjects. 

The Speaker said, the hon. member 
would, he thought, perceive that this was 
rather a matter for correction than a ques- 
tion of order. 

Lord Castlereagh proceeded. The hon. 
and learned gentleman would have found 
if he had been allowed to proceed, that 
he was not out of order, With respect to 
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the appeal to order from the honourable 
gentleman under the gallery (Mr. Hume), 
respecting her majesty’s attempts to exact 
allegiance, he had yet to learn, that her 
majesty’s sovereignty was so far established 
in that House, that her name was not to 
he mentioned without such a notice as a 
eallto order. If he was inaccurate in 
the reference which he had made to her 
majesty’s language, the hon. member 
might, at.a subsequent stage of the debate 
have corrected him, with the authoritative 
tone with which he was accustomed to 
speak on this subject. He certainly did 
not travel about with the whole mass of 
the literary productions of her majesty, in 
which the hon. member took so tender an 
interest, that it looked as if he was ac- 
quainted with them before they were 
committed to print [a laugh]. There had 
been, however, just now — put into his 
hands, by an hon, friend, some passages, 
in which the Queen, in her answers to 
addresses, held out the idea which the 
hon. member had declared could not he 
attributed to her. In her answer to the 
people of Dover, she said, ‘I trust, that 
some period will arrive when I may be 
permitted to promote the happiness of my 
subjects.” To the Canterbury address 
she said, “I shall be happy to do any 
thing for the good town of Canterbury, 
and to make my people happy” [Hear ! 
and a laugh]. ,1f they saw how her ma- 
jesty proposed to make her people happy, 
from the whole body of her subsequent 
agen om they would find, that it was 

y a subversion of the whole of our 
constitution in church and state, ‘and, by 
what was essential in the view of the hon. 


member, a reform of the representation in. 


that House on the largest scale.-—Not to 
dwell longer upon this interlocutory 
matter, which he hoped would bea lesson, 
in point of order, to the hon. gentleman, 
who was more ready to call people to 
order than any of his aqquaintance. He 
was sure, that the House would not tolerate 
any person, however illustrious, to. make 
conditions with the House in the discharge 
of its functions, He was not in communi- 
cation with her majesty, but, he had re- 
ceived a communication from the Crown ; 
and the question now was, whether the 
House would take that communication 
into consideration, and. grant. what it 
might deem a proper provision for the 
Queen. . If the House of Commons were 
disposed to recognise the sovereign power 
assumed by her majesty, they would soon 
VOL, IV. 
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see in what manner she would exercise 
this novel control. She had said formerly, 
that she would not accept any grant un- 
less it came from parliament ; now, when 
she saw it was about to be given by par- 
liament, she said she would not take it 
unless her name were restored to the 


Liturgy; and, if that point were conceded, | 


she might to-morrow, in this spirit, de- 
clare, that she would not take the provi- 
sion, unless she were received into one of 
the royal palaces and admitted to all.the 
rights and privileges of Queen Consort. 
The plain English of all this was, that the 
Queen would not acquiesce in any 
arrangement calculated to give tranquil- 
lity to the country—[Hear sTiswioulh con- 
sent to nothing short of having the throne 
and the constitution of the country 
prostrate at her feet [Hear, hear!]. He 
would provide better for the safety of the 
subjects, not of her majesty, but of 
George the Fourth ; and while he lived, 
and had any share in the councils of the 
king, he would never submit to have the 
constituted powers of the country dictated 


‘to by any individual whatever. What did 


the hon. member for Essex mean by 
saying, that he would not vote for any 
grant at all to the Queen, except on the 
ground that her innocence had been prov- 
ed? Did not the hon. gentleman know, 
that even if the bill had passed both 
Houses. of the legislature, and received 
the royal sanction, it would have been a 


degradation and disgrace to- parliament . 


not to have voted a suitable provision for 
the illustrious individual. There never 
was a shadow of doubt, that a provision 
must have been made, however the pro- 
secution was decided ; and the only ques- 
tion was as to its. amount? He would 
tell the hon. gentleman, that. if he had 
permitted him to go into the committee 
and unfold the proposition he had to 
make, without departing from the usual 
order of discussion, he would have dis- 
covered, that it was not his intention 
to have touched at all upon the sub- 
ject of the Queen’s. guilt or innocence. 
He should have thought it unmanly to 
bring her. majesty’s~ conduct judicially 
before the House; ‘nor was he prepared 
to put that to.a decision upon one short 
vote, which had occupied the House of 
Peers so assiduously: for many months. 
But, was he therefore to sit down under 
all the taunts and revilings of the gentle- 
men opposite, heaped upon him and his 
colleagues, for discharging the most ardu- 
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ous duties ever imposed on any ministers? 
Was he to suffer thei to call that oppres- 
sion and persecution which had been a 
most painful duty, most conscientiously 
fulfilled. Was he to have the gentlemen 
opposite assailing the prerogatives of the 
Crown, without stating to the House all 
the prudential considerations on record, 
staring therg in the face, and which they 
were bound to take into view, in forming 
a judgment in this matter, consonant to 
the duties they owed to the soverei 
and to the country ? Was he to suffer t 
gentlemen opposite, or their friends, to 
agitate the country to its foundation, b 
continual milk-and-water motions, suc 
as those brought from the North of Scot- 
land, and others of a similar kind, without 
their ever daring to bring the question 
fairly to issue, or putting it on its broad 
principles to a vote of the House ?—Why 
did they not meet the justice of the case ? 
Why did they resort to such opposition as 
those of the noble lord and the hon. mem- 
ber for Essex ? The thing was so obvious 
that every man with half an ilea must see, 
that all they were contending for was 
power in the state. It was for this they 
were agitating its peace, and aggravating 
those distresses which the hon. member 
for Essex, affected so deeply to lament. 

Mr. Tierney rose to order. The asser- 
tion that the gentlemen on his side of the 
House agitated and inflamed the country, 
merely for the sake of getting into place, 
could not, by possibility, be orderly. 

The Speaker said, he was waiting for 
the conclusion of the noble lord’s sen- 
tence, to inform him, that it was not in 
hon. member’saffect- 
ing to deplore the distresses of the country, 

Lord Castlereagh assured the hon, 
member for Essex, that he had not used 
the word to give him pain; than which 
nothing could be further from his inten- 
tion, nor less consistent with the respect 
he entertained for him. He was most re- 
luctantly impelled to pursue the course 


-of argument in which he had indulged ; 
for he never could allow the House and 


the country to be misled as to the nature 
of the proceedings against the Queen, in 
the manner that had been attempted by 
the gentlemen opposite. The withdrawal 
of the bill, he wag ready to admit, was an 
end to the question of guilt and innocence, 
in-as-far as it was determined to originate 
no new proceedings. But his noble friend, 
in another place (the earl of Liverpool), in 
taking that step, was not to be considered 
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as having thereby saerificed bis entire 
judgment upon facts. He hadalsea right 
to refer to the protests signed by peers after 
the third reading. These protests form- 
ed public records whieh could not be put 
out of sight on this question. All that 
he could do, in making the prevision 
for the Queen was, to abstain from agi- 
tating the question of guilt, er innecence ; 
and making the offer without asking any 
admission of the former en her part. 
Parliament. was not to he disturbed from 
its course by her interference. She might, 
if she pleased, reject the grant when it 
came to her in a proper shape; but the 
House had nothing to de with her ohjec- 
tions now. It was for the House te proceed 
to the order of the day on his majesty’s 
gracious communication. And he pro- 
tested against this attempt to disturb the 
peace of the country, or to dictate to the 
wisdom of parliament, on a point which 
must inevitably lead te the agitation of 
other subjects, and to prolonged irritation 
and ferment. 

Mr. Tierney said, that after the obser- 
vatious which had been made in the course 
of his speech, by the noble lord who had 
just sat down, he felt it incumbent to 
offer a few words. Indeed, he would ac- 
knowledge, that on no former occasion had 
he ever felt so desirous to address the 
House. He had taken the liberty of call- 
ing the noble lord to order when he said, 
that all the objection which had originat- 
ed on the opposition side of the House 
was intended or caleulated to disturb the 
quiet of the country; and he should the 
rather address himself to the noble lord 
now, because the noble lord seemed on 
these occasions to have some personal 
quarrel with him and to attack him, asa 
person at all times willing to disturb and 
embarrass the operations of ministers, in 
his eagerness to obtain place himself, and 
to expel the noble lord and his colleagues 
from it. Now, he would not stoop to the 
meanness and litte deception of saying, 
that he was not ambitious. He had always 
held those persons cheap who affected to 
despise proper and honourable rewards, 
which the possession of office conferred on 
him whose talents were dedicated to the 
performance of its duties; and net less 
so, those who thought, that the acceptance 
of office necessarily implied a violation of 
political integrity and comnexions. For 
himself, he knew of no bend by which 
power could be gained, no connexion by 
which suecess could be ensured, but the 
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union of the views and principles of those 
who were united to attain it. In this 
sense, pérhaps, the opinion of the noble 
lord might apply to him, and the other 

ntlemen on that side of the House,’ 

ut, if that noble lord meant to insinuate 
that power, and power only, was the ob- 
ject of himself and his honourable friends 
around him, and that they would cohsent 
to actept power oh the same terms as those 
on which the noble lord held it, he threw 
back the imputation in the teeth of the 
noble lord, and could tell him, that he 
would rathet dié on a dunghill than sanc- 
tion such acts as they had seen performed 
there [Hear heat !], He was bound to 
apologize to the House while he resisted 
the attacks of the noble lord, and to make 
good allowances for his lordship’s warmth, 
‘¢] (continued Mr. Tierney) may be warm, 
as the noble lord insists that I am, for 
the purpose of getting into office ; but of 
this I am sure, that he is very warm on 
the prospect of going out.” There 
was, however, nothing extraordinary in 
the conduct of the noble lord. He who 
had no substantive merit of his own, could 
enly rise by degrading or attempting to 
degrade his adversary, and he who could 
not stand by himself might think, that he 
was likely to preserve office, just as much 
as he could do by actively defending it, 
if he deprecated and decried all compe- 
tition ; and this, in truth, was the real ob- 
ject of the noble lord. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the demand for the restoration of 
her majesty’s rights was loud and general 
throughout the kingdom, ftom the North 
of Scotland to the Land’«send. But the 
noble lord had judged, and very wisely, 
that the re-esta lishment of the Queen’s 
charactea, and the restoration of her rights, 
would necessarily be fatal to his continu- 
ance in office. He knew very well, that if 
her charactet were re-established by res- 
toring to her those privileges of which she 
had been deprived, that parliament would 
be only acting in aécordance to the wishes 
of the country. ‘* But,’ said the noble, 
lord, ‘‘ do you suppose to-day, that I am 
so unmanly as to throw out any insinua- 
tions against the Queen??? What the no- 
ble lord might be at the ptesent momeiit, 
he did not know; but he should say, 
that the noble lord did not act as if he were 
incapable of throwing out unmanly insi- 
nuations. If, indeed, he were required to 
State what was the most unmanly attack 
ever aimed against a defenceless woman, 


he should say, that the latter part of the 
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noble lord’s speech on Friday night was ~ 
of all others the most unmanly. He did 
not hear the first part of that speech, 
because he had been prevented by indispo- 
sition; but the conclusion was of a cha- 
racter which could little warrant the dis- 
claiming assertions of the noble lord,— 
The noble lord had thought proper to 


attack the Queen’s message. On the pro- 


priety of that message he was not called 
upon to pronounce any opinion at pre- 
sent; but this he would say, that were 
he placed under the same circumstances, 
he would have done the self-same thing 
[Hear]. The noble lord complained, how- 
ever, that the message was levelled against 
their dignity and privileges ;—that it at- 
tacked the prerogative of parliament. 
Why, on the contrary, it was expressly 
framed to obviate any such objections. 
If the Queen, indeed, had sent it before 
she knew, that there was any intention of 
making such a provision for her, there 
might be some reason for the objection. 
But what did she, in fact, say? The pur- 
ene of the message was this :—‘* ] have 

eard, that you are about to-take my case 
into consideration; but I beg, that you 
will not trouble yourselves at. present 
upon the subject of any pecuniary allow- 
ance, because I owe it to my character, 
after all that has passed, to tell you, that 
I cannot take your money unless you ab- 
solve that character.” This was what she 
said; and he liked her spirit for it. But 
the noble lord went on to say, and to 
speak of it as if it were matter of for- 
bearance, that no new proceedings were 
intended against the Queen. What, 
then! This persecuting system was not 
to be put in action again. And why 
not ? He would tell the House. Because 
the noble lord dared not; Well then! 
New proceedings were to be abstaineil 
from. ‘ But,’ atgued the noble lord, 
“I have a right to rip up every thing 
which has passed—I have a right to re- 
flect upon her chatacter by referring to 
every mean, and base, and cowardly ar- 
tifice which has been at any time used to 
impeach it.’ The noble lord told theni, 
that they were bound (to use his own 
phraseology) to consider the whole sur- 
face of this case, as it appeared on the 
proceedings of the House of Lords. He 
(Mr. Tierney) felt; that he, of any man in 
that Heuse, was perhaps the most entitled 
to complain of the charges which the 
noble lord had alleged against him and 
his friends, that they wished to ex- 
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cite disturbance and‘ agitation in the 
country by the part which they had taken 
out of doors. Now, he had been so un- 
fortunate as to subject himself to some 
‘reproach from his own friends for being 
too lukewarm in the business; and he 
had incurred (if that expression were the 
proper one) the compliments of the noble 
lord for his moderation. The fact was, 
that he had not assisted at any of the 
public meetings which had recently been 
held, although he had been solicited to 
do so, because he had felt anxious to 
keep his mind clear of every prejudice 
and bias, and to give no opinion upon the 
matter before it came under the notice of 
‘the House, It was hard, therefore, 
that he should be subjected to the impu- 
tations of the noble Jord. He had now 
solemnly ‘to declare, while he was on this 
subject, that he did view with perfect 
horror, the doctrine which he had heard 
advanced within the last week or two. 
He viewed it, perhaps, with the greater ab- 
-horrence, as having himself been brought 
up asa lawyer. It was a doctrine totally 
abhorrent from the principles of any 
gentleman of education, and one which, 
so help him God, he could never have 
thought the desperation of the most dis- 
comfited administration could drive them 
to. He alluded to those new, unheard- 
of, and dangerous propositions which liad 
been advanced ‘in other places to excuse 
the proceedings of ministers, and more 


‘particularly their omission of her ma- 


jesty’s name in the Liturgy. But the 
noble lord said, that 123 peers had con- 
curred im a conscientious vote against 
her majesty—for this was, he supposed, 
what the noble lord meant, though his 
meaning was wrapped up in a most.re- 
markable phraseology, so well described 
by his hon, and learned friend, as filling 
the ear and eluding the mind. The same 
observation was recorded in the noble 
lord’s own paper [here Mr. Tierney took 
a, newspaper from his pocket, and was 
“preparing to read from it, when he was 
interrupted by cries of * Order,” which 
induced him to putit back again]. Well, 
then, he had heard it stated, that a ma- 


jority of the House of Lords had expressed 


an ‘opinion, that the Queen was guilty. 
‘If he might refer to that quarter where 
he saw the observation, he could show it 
to the noble lord out of his own paper ; 


but it seemed it would be highly irre- 


gular in him to refer, though the noble 


-lord well knew where’to look for it. Be 
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this as it might, he denied the truth 
of the observation altogether. He 
would say, that the 123 peers had done 
nothing of the kind. He would say, 
that 123 peers voted for the second read- 
ing of the'bill, but he denied, that they 
ever meant to declare a verdict of guilty 
against the Queen. If the inference 
which the noble lord drew from the cir- 
cumstance of the second reading of the 
bill were correct, of what use was it, that 
in that House there should be more than 
one stage through which it was necessary 
every nll should ‘pass? Perhaps the 
noble lord who seemed so conversant 
with the intention and meaning of so 
many members of the other House, could 
state why 14 out of those 123 peers had 
abstained from voting for the third 
reading. It was notorious, that many 
noble lords did vote for the second, who 
did not vote for the third reading; and 
how often did the same thing occur in the 
House of Commons, where those who had 
supported a billas far as its committal, 
afterwards opposed it! He himself had 
often voted for the second reading, in the 
hope and expectation, that by the discus- 
sion of its subsequent stages its defects 
might become more apparent, and its 
ultimate failure be thereby insured. Yet 
now they were to be told, by implication, 
that asecond reading excluded all power 
of giving any opinion in the future pro- 
gress of the bill, and that those who had 
voted on the second reading were shut out 
from recording a different opinion in the 
last stage, whatever reasons they might 
have for forming such different opinion. If 
that indeed were the case, he would say, 
that the most degraded wretch who lived 
in Turkey enjoyed the same portion and 
the same purity of liberty as those who 
lived under the British constitution. If 
then, that extract which he must not 
quote were correct, the bill rested with 
the noble earl in the other House up to 
the second reading only. For what was 
the argument of the noble lord opposite ? 
‘Let us have the second reading only, 
and then it is’ the bill of the House, and 
his majesty’s ministers are relieved from 
all responsibility.” But why. did not 
the noble lord take the third as well as 
the second reading; for the third must 
have been at least as much to the pur- 
pose as the second. Why was this ? 
Because he must have acknowledged, that 
on the third reading, the ‘* moral convic- 
tion” was ‘confined to a majority com- 
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posed of the prosecutors themselves ; that 
the only persons who felt this ‘* moral 
conviction’? unanimously were the mi- 
nisters, who depended for their places on 
proving the criminality of the Queen. 
The assertion, that the Queen had been 
declared guilty was monstrous, If such 
a decision was to weigh against a person 
accused, what were they to think of the 
blessing of the trial by jury? Ina jury 
trial there were unanimity and secrecy. 
One of the ablest men who ever sat in 
that House, sir W. Grant, in a debate on 
a bill introduced by the late sir S. Romilly, 
who had proposed to allow a prisoner his 
costs in certain cases, when the judge 
might feel convinced of his innocence, 
said (and wisely), that they would thus 
destroy the sanctity of a verdict of ac- 
quittal, by setting a judge on it to.mea- 
sure its value—that it might be said, 
when a man was acquitted but was re- 
fused his costs, ‘*‘ You were acquitted, 
but your character is not clear, for the 
judge did not think your innocence prov- 
ed.”’ No judicial man in the country 
would, he was persuaded, object to the 
principle of this opinion; and yet, mi- 
nisters manifested a disposition to act up- 
on a different principle with respect to 
the Queen, after getting rid of the bill of 
Pains and Penalties, when it had been 
read a third time. The noble lord had 
no doubt said, that it was not intended by 
ministers to take any farther measures 
against her majesty ; but yet they allowed 
no opportunity to pass without casting a 
stigma upon her honour and character. 
To promote that purpose indeed, the 
noble lord had upon this occasion quoted 
the official records of the other House of 
Parliament, so far as they appeared to suit 
his view ; but, not contented with that, 
the noble lord had undertaken to assign 
motives for those noble members of that 
House, who had not thought proper to 
support the bill of Pains and Penalties. 
The noble lord, however, had, in his 
references, seemed to forget the declara- 
tion of his noble friend, lord Liverpool, 
at the outset of the proceedings, namely, 
that if her majesty were uot proved 
guilty, she was entitled to the enjoyment 
of all her rights and privileges—for, not- 
withstanding this declaration, the noble 
lord had argued as if the proposed pecu- 
niary grant to her majesty had no re- 
ference whatever to the question of her 
guilt or innocence. The noble lord had 
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moral conviction operating on the minds 
of the peers and of parliament generally 
against entertaining any respect for the 


Queen. Yet now the noble lord found 
fault with the hon. member for Essex, for 
being reluctant to vote away the public 
money. The noble lord, who seemed, 
by-the-by, to think nothing of the public 
money himself, said almost in terms, 
‘“‘ What a strange fellow you are! You 
say, that we have acted unjustifiably to- 
wards the Queen, and yet you oppose us 
when we are going to make .a provision 
for her. I am merely asking to vote away 
a sum of public money.” He agreed 
with his hon. friend ; he should object to 
vote away the public money under the 
circumstances. When he heard the noble 
lord declare, that though the Queen was. 
‘‘ technically acquitted, she was morally 
guilty,” he did marvel at the steadiness 
of the noble lord’s countenance, especially 
when he proceeded to argue, that any 
man who doubted the propriety of voting 
50,000/. a year to a person so circum- 
stanced, could have no object except to 
raise a clamourand make a disturbance 
in the country. The noble lord ex- 
claimed—** You are leagued against the 
public tranquillity.” Now he (Mr. T.) 
did not think, that he was a likely man to 
be accused of having a design against the 
tranquillity of the. country. Ministers 
complained, that on the. present occasion, 
they had not been opposed by a direct 
motion of censure, but by a mere milk- 
and-water mode of proceeding. Now, a 
milk-and-water mode was surely not .one 
calculated to disturb the peace of. the 
country. The noble. lord was always 
affecting to hold out to the House, that he . 
~had no objection to be tried on this ques- 
tion ; but then he wished to be tried on. 
his own statement ; he was most desirous 
to draw up the indictment. The Queen, 
in his humble judgment, stood just in the 
most painful : situation that a woman 
could do.. She had gone through the se- . 
verest trials which could possibly fall up-- 
on any woman. As for bills of Pains and 
Penalties, so many objections to them 
would occur to every mind, that he 
would not detain the House by animad- 
verting uponthem., Such, however, had 
been the unconstitutional measure- to 
which ministers had resorted on this oc- 
casion; and, after all the injury which 
they had inflicted upon ler majesty,. the 
only panacea for her wrongs was, that she 


said, the other night, that there was a 


was now to learn from the noble lord, for~ 
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sooth, that the bill had been brought be- 
fore one House of the legislature only. 
This-kind of palliation was most incon- 
sistently attempted by the noble lord, in 
the same breath in which he insinuated, 
that a verdict of guilty had been recorded 
= her majesty ; and yet he admitted, 
t the publication of that verdict was 
*only”’ delayed tillit should have received 
the royalassent. And up to that moment 
supposing it had ever arrived, he (Mr. 
Tierney) denied, that there was any verdict 
whatever, but the noble lord maintained, 
that these proceedings were had con- 
formably to the feelings of the country. 
Did he mean to say, that what he was 
doing now, was conformable to those feel- 
ings ? For his own part, he could only say, 
that the lords themselves, who did not re« 
present the people, who were appointed, 
by the wisdom of the constitution to sit in 
the other House, and for life, appeared to 
have had a much stronger sense of those 
popular feelings than the noble lord, who 
ought to have had the best opportunities 
of ascertaining what they were, Where 
in the other House did the noble lord find 
the sense of the people? Did he collect 
it from a few votes? Where did they, in 
the House of Commons, find the sense of 
the people? In the innumerable petitions 
heaped upon their table, and forwarded 
every day, even from the most remote 
corners of the kingdom. Where did 
they ascertain, that the petty malice, the 
persecuting hostility, the mean and little 
attempts unceasingly made and exercised 
to defame her majesty’s character, oniy 
increased its weight and interest with the 
nation? Inthe same documents, which 
gnanifested so clearly what the people 
really thought and felt upon this subject, 
was thefe a man who would dare to come 
forward and say, that the persecution of the 
‘Queen, cowardly and unmanly as it had 
been, accorded with the public sentiment ? 
The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
compliment the manliness and sincerity 
of those exght or ten peers, who, having 
voted for the first, second, and third 
readings of the bill, had entered protests 
against its being withdrawn. They were 
manly enough not to stand cap in hand 
to the noble earl who had brought in the 
bill, but, while they voted with him, to 
assign their reasons for that support. 
True it was, that having so voted for the 
second and third reading, they consi- 
dered that the bill should pass. And 
why? first, becanse they believed the 
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Queen’s guilt, as they said; but he 
would give them credit for a higher mo- 
tive also—-namely, that they wished to 
get the Queen out of the fangs of the 
noble lord, and of the cruel consequences 
which must have followed on it. But 
what was the object in giving the bill up? 
He would tell them. It was given up, 
because if it had comme down to the House 
of Commons it would have died a natural 
death, and because it was necessdry to 
ministers to carry the measure on so far, 
in order to throw something like an im- 
putation, ora shade of guilt, upon the 
Queen. The noble lord told them, in 
order to justify his aspersions on the 
Queen 

Lord Castlereagh.—I threw out no as- 
persions against the Queen. 

Mr. Tierney.—What! did the noble 
lord mean to say, that the omission of her 
name was no aspersion on her character ? 
Was the manner in which he had treated 
the proceedings and their result no asper- 
sion ? Or did the noble lord think, to 
advert to another part of his speech, that 
the course he was adopting was of a na- 
ture to tranquillize the public mind? The 
noble lord seemed to think that 50,000/. 
a-year was a salvo for every thing; but 
he was mistaken in his estimate, both of 
her character and of public opinion. 
honour her majesty,” continued the 
right hon. gentleman, ‘‘ for her message 
of this day, because it shows—-what per- 
sons in office are not accustomed to show 
«that she prefers a fair character to 
every other earthly consideration.” After 
such a message, he knew of no right 
which the noble lord had’to say, that she 
was attacking the prerogative of parlia- 
ment or the Crown. On the contrary, he 
maintained, that if she had allowed the 
House to vote her the wes and then 
refused to accept it, such a charge might 
have been well founded. The whole of 
the conduct pursued by ministers towards 
the Queen was marked by a little, petty, 
rancorous malevolence; and he would 
like to see any sign of a spirit of accom- 
modation and kindness pointed out in one 
line, even of the speech from the throne. 
“ [have from time to time caused those 
advances to be made, which by law I am 
entitled to do.” Was this the language 
that ought to be used to parliament in 
speaking of such a personage? When 
they were called on to vote a grant of this 
nature, it should have been said to them 
—* You are to make such provision for 
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the Queen as may be fitting her rank and 
station ; it is for you te determine what it 
shall be.”? What, then, did the noble 
lord mean by talking of ‘an allowance 
under present circumstances?” What 
was meant by the word ¢* arrangements,” 
whieh he had so often repeated? He 
begged to call the attention of the House 
‘to this sort of indefinite phraseology. 
Something was meant by it, he was 
afraid, which they did nat at present see. 
*¢ But,” said the noble lord, * will you 
not vote something for her maintenance ?” 
Most undoubtedly he would. And even, 
if she had been guilty, consideriag who 
she was, what she had been, and from what 
race she sprang, he would vote for an 
allowance to support her for the remain- 
der of her days. But, when the noble 
lord came to propose 50,0002. a year, he 
felt, that he should not be justified in vot- 
ing that sum, unless they could make 
out, that her rank and character were so 
unimpaired as to merit such a grant—in 
short, unless ministers themselves made 
out that she had not forfeited the rights 
of her high station. He agreed, there- 
fore, with his hon. friend the. member 
for Essex, that eould not vote for 
such a grant until they knew, that they 
voted it as to the Queen, pure and un- 
impeached. What was meant by keep- 
ing the Queen in so anomalous a situa- 
tion? What was was meant by proposing 
to a Queen entitled to all her rights and 
privileges, 50,000/. a year in so 4 
and extraordinary a manner, when the 
ouly question ought te be, whether that 
was or was nota sufficient sum for her 
dignity? If the noblelord opposite and 
his colleagues would not consent to have 
the Queen treated as an acquitted person 
by having her name restored to the Litur- 
BY» he must net complain of the public 
nquietude, or of the frequency of mo- 
tions in that House upon the subject. 
The noble lord must indeed prepare his 
- mind for other motions, in addition to 
that of which his noble friend (lord A. 
Hamilton) had given notice, and which 
notice appeared to give so much wneasi- 
ness to the noble lord. To the noble 
lord’s own conduct, however, the multi- 

ication of such motions was alone to be 
traced. The noble lord had only te yield 
to the opinion of the public, to the 
voice of justice, and the motions which 
he deprecated would at once cease. But 
the noble lord appeared to rely altogether 
upon the majorities in that House, for 
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the defence of his conduct, and, for the 
vindication of his government. This, 
however, the noble lord might be assur- 
ed was not a safe ground of reliance. 
The noble lord should remember, that 
there was a very material difference be- 
tween the state of the public mind at pre- 
sent and forty or fifty years ago ; for what 
were called the lower orders (he did not 
recollect whether the noble lord had so 
characterised them) were new become so 
generally informed, that they knew well 
what was passing about them, and the 
fear was, that their judgment might be 
warped by their distress. The feeling of 
the people was not, indeed, to be treated 
with disrespect. No prudent government 
could possibly disregard that feeling, 
especially upon a question in which it 
was universally and warmly interested. 
This question was that which the House 
was then called upon to consider, namely, 
whether, as her majesty had been aequit- 
ted, she was not entitled to all the benefit 
of an acquittal? The noble lord might 
calculate upon his majorities, but he 
must know, that no individual could now 
conscientiously vote the negative of the 
proposition, that the original omission of 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy was an 
inex pedient proceeding, although a learn- 
ed friend of his had once observed, that 
this omission involved no disgrace or in- 
sult. But the universal impression of 
the country was such as to call for the 
restoration of the Queen’s neme to the 
Liturgy—~-that restoration was indeed 
essential to the preservation of the public 
peace, as well as to the establishment of 
the proper dignity of the Queen. But, 
notwithstanding the lofty tone of the 
noble lord, that restoration must take 
place. So confident, indeed, was ke 
upon this subject, that if he had onl 
ten members of that House voting wit 
him, while he saw the other 648 voting 
for the noble lord, he would still ealeu- 
late upon that final result which the coun- 
try demanded, namely, that as her ma- 
jesty had been acquitted, she should 
have all the benefit of an acquittal, espe- 
cially im the insertion of her name in the 
Liturgy. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the right hon, 
gentleman had excluded from his consider~ 
ation the most material part of the speech 
from the throne which atfected the Queen, 
aud which stated the provision formerly 
made for her, to have expired—and of 
course made it necessary, that another 
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should be made. The Queen being at 
present. without any provision whatever, 
the House wonld see what was meant by 


the words ‘present circumstances.” He 


contended, that there was no difficulty as 
to form in the way of their proceeding to 
take the subject into consideration. The 
kind of provision which it might be neces- 
sary to make, he dismissed altogether for 
the present, as that could only be properly 
discussed in the committee. The right 
hon, gentleman complained of the mode 
in which his noble friend had referred to 
the proceedings in the other House of 
Parliament. These proceedings were now 
the property of the country, and might 
be referred to by any one, and were there- 
fore liable to be commented upon. The 
right hon. gentleman had complained, 
that the bill of Pains and Penalties was 
spoken of, having only passed a second 
reading, as if it had passed through all its 
stages. On this point he wished to meet 
the right hon, gentleman. He must com- 
plain, that this bill had been assimilated” 
unfairly to ordinary bills in that House. 
On the second reading of the bill of Pains 
and Penalties the merits of the bill were 
under consideration. On the third reading 
it was regular to revert again to the prin- 
ciple. When he voted for the second read- 
ing of a bill, he was bound in fairness to 
vote for its third reading, if it had gone 
unchanged through a committee. But in 
a bill of Pains and Penalties and in a bill 
of divorce, evidence was received to prove 
the preamble, and afterwards the question 
came to be, Was there or was there not 
grounds for the bill on the evidence ? Had 
not the righthon. gentleman heard it said, 
in: the other House, that if the second 
reading should be carried, an indelible 
stigma would be fixed on the Queen? 
This was an admission from those who 
opposed the bili, that the second reading 
expressed a judgment upon the merits of 
the bill. What passed afterwards was of 
another description. The passing of the 
bill had been a question mixed up of poli- 
and of the different provisions of the 
bill, Had there not been a motion for 
striking out the divorce clause ? But they 
had a nght to form their own judgment, 
and notwithstanding what the right hon. 
gentleman had said of the people of Eng- 
land, the people of England did form a 
judgment upon the evidence, indepen- 
dently of what was done in this or in the 
other House. . What had'been imputed:to 
his noble friend was correct, so far as he 
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had said, the Queen wus entitled to all her 
legal rights as much as if there had been 
no prosecution; and all the conduct of 
ministers had proceeded on that ground. 
The gentlemen on the other side under- 
stood it differently; for all the petitions 
not only prayed for the restoration of her 
majesty’s name to the Liturgy, but for 
preventing any further prosecution. He 
did not know whence the petitioners had 
collected, that any further prosecution 
should be instituted. The right hon. gen- 
tlemen had said, that the bill would have 
been thrown out in this House on the first 
reading. That would make no alteration 
on his mind. But they could hardly ex- 
pect, that what had been admitted and 
confessed in the other House could be 
denied here. The Queen, he admitted, 
was entitled to her legal rights, as if no 
prosecution had taken place; but the in- 

sertion of her name in the Liturgy was ' 
not one of them. If the sense of popular 
meetings were to regulate their decisions, 
he might be allowed to state, that at many 
meetings which had taken place, petitions 
had been agreed to, expressing as much 
horror at holding up the Queen as an ob- 


ject of favour, as other petitioners could 


feel at the idea of an opposite course being 
pursued. It was not necessarily a stigma 
on the Queen that her name was not in- 
serted in the Liturgy. It was admitted, 
by the right hon. gentleman himself, that 
whatever had been the result of the late 
proceedings, parliament must have been 
called upon to make some provision for 
her majesty. This being admitted, what 
fair objection could be urged to the course 
now taken? When it was said, on the 
part of her majesty, ‘*I will have no pro- 
vision unless you, the House of Commons, 
will undo your resolution, unless some 
member of the House of Commons will 
move, that my name shall be restored 
to the Liturgy, ” it was then for them to 
consider, whether they should suffer them- 
selves to be influenced by such language. 
The question was not now, what kind of 
provision should be made for her majesty. 
That would be the subject of discussion 
in the committee, but the question was, 
whether any provision at all should be 
made ; unless the House chose to be dic- 
tated to by her majesty herself, who in 
effect said, ‘‘If you do not retrace your 
steps, and say, that all that has been done 
ought to be undone, and declare, that my 
character is not‘at all affected by the evi- 
dence which has taken place, { will not 
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respect any thing that you may think pro- 
per to decide upon.” 

Lord Folkestone said, he could not re- 
frain from taking that opportunity of ad- 
dressing a few words to the House. He 
entreated the House, if it had any regard 
for its own character, and the estimation 
in which it must stand in the opinion of 
the people, to pause even at the last hour 
before they proceeded in this business. 
No man had deplored and deprecated 
these proceedings more than himself—from 
their very commencement—from the time 
that the message, accompanied by the 
green bag, first came down to the House. 
He foresaw the mischievous consequences 
which would inevitably result from them, 
and every day’s experience had confirmed 
the opinion which he first entertained— 
that the longer they were continued the 
greater calamities were likely to ensue. 
He would go no further back than to the 
speech of the noble lord opposite, and he 
would then ask the House whether, from 
the tone and temper of that speech, it 
were possible that the discussion of this 
subject could go on without infinite ca- 
lamity to the country? If, at this fourth 
day of the session, the noble lord could 
exhibit so much intemperate and angry 
feeling, what had the House to expect, 
after a few more discussions, but an exhi- 
bition of feelings still more inflamed and 
exasperated? If the noble lord, with all 
that command of temper which he usu- 
ally possessed, could still charge his right 
honourable friend with the design of dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the country, 
what, he would repeat, had the House to 
expect from protracted discussiou ? It was 
an extraordinary spectacle to see a mi- 
nister of the Crown coming down to the 
House to move for an allowance to the 
Queen, and taking that opportunity of 
throwing out sarcasms against her ma- 
jesty, charging her with an attempt to es- 
tablish a separate authority in the state, 
and to exact allegiance from the people ; 
, accusing her, in fact, of an effence very 
little short of high treason. Was this a 
fit exhibition on the part of a minister of 
the Crown? The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last had talked of the admis- 
sion of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy 
us a matter of favour to her majesty, 
Now, he knew of no favour asked for her 
majesty on his side of the House; they 
asked only for those rights to which she 
was entitled, and those dignities which 
became her station. But if favour were 
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to be granted to any quarter, it might be 
surely granted to the prayers of the peo- 
ple. Was not the table of the House 
joaded with petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom, every one of which prayed for 
the restitution of her majesty’s just rights 
and privileges? Surely it was due to the 
country, that the House should not turn 
a deaf ear on their petitions, when they 
were about to vote asum of 50,000/. as 
a provision for her majesty, to be wrung 
from an impoverished people. They 
were bound to listen to the unanimous 
wishes of the people, and restore her ma- 
jesty to the full possession of her rights. 
But the noble lord said “* no; we will not 
restore her majesty to her rights, for her 
conduct has been unconstitutional.” 
This House, truly, was to hear a grave 
charge of unconstitutional conduct - 
against her majesty—and from whom ? 
Why, from the noble lord opposite! A 
charge of unconstitutional conduct from 
the noble lord opposite ! That noble lord, 
who had instituted a bill of Pains and 
Penalties against her majesty—that noble 
lord, who had violated the first prin-. 
ciples of the constitution from a pre- 
tended regard for the morals of the coun- 
try, presumed to charge her majesty with 
unconstitutional conduct! Even now, 
when the noble lord and his colleagues 
had been compelled to abandon the pro- 
ceedings against her majesty, he talked 
of her technical acquittal, and her moral 
conviction, The argument of the noble 
lord on this subject was very different 
from that of the right hon. gentleman. 
The noble lord inferred from the fact of 
123 peers having voted for the second 
reading of the bill, that a majority of 
the House of Lords had declared her to be 
guilty of adultery. Now this was a most 
unjust inference; for, even supposing 
that 123 peers had declared her to be 
guilty, there were nearly 400 members of 
the House of Lords, and therefore 123 
did not constitute a majority of the House 
of Lords. But it was any but a fair 
argument to say that 123 peers had voted, 
her to be guilty of adultery. The bill of 
Pains and Penalties contained a great many 
allegations, besides the charge of adul- 
terous intercourse. One of the charges 
was, taking Bergami into her service—ano- 
ther, promoting his family—another, con- 
ferring honours upon. him,—and, in 
fact, there were no less than eight dif- 
ferent allegations in the preamble of the 
The majority for the second read- 
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ing of the bill amounted to 123 peers, 
and the minority to 95. Now it was per- 
fectly possible that the House might have 
divided in that proportion upon the whole 
of the bill, and yet, if the sense of the 
House had been taken separately upon 
each of the allegations, there might have 
been a majority of six to one in her ma- 
jesty’s favour. One peer, for instance, 
might have voted for the degradation of 
her majesty, in consequence of her hav- 
ing taken Bergami into her service; 
another, because she had promoted his 
family ; and yet, if a division had taken 
place upon these separate allegations, 
there might have been a majority of six 
to oue in her favour. The same argu- 
ament would apply to every other allega- 
tion, and if the subject was considered 
in this point of view, the unfairness of 
the proceedings against her was demon- 
strated. Had her majesty been im- 
peached, all these allegations must have 
formed separate articles of impeachment, 
but they were all lumped together in the 
bill of Pains and Penalties. Her majesty 
had been deprived of the benefit of bring- 
ing her case before a second tribunal, 
and of establishing her innocence by the 
production of witnesses before this House. 
The noble lord and his colleagues had so 
contrived the prosecution of her majesty, 
that she had been exposed to every pos- 
sible disadvantage, and deprived of the 
benefit which she would have derived 
from a second trial. Their case had gra- 
dually broken down; the majority of 
twenty-eight for the second dwindled 
to a majority of nine for the third read- 
ing—and then, the noble lord and his 
colleagues abandoned the Bill. But, did 
the House or the country suppose, that 
they abandoned it out of tender compas- 
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The noble lord had said, that he was not 


so unmanly as to discuss the quantum of 
provision upon the ground of the guilt 
or innocence of her majesty, but was not 
the noble lord guilty of that unmanly 
conduct which he affected to disclaim, 
when he talked of a technical acquittal 
and a moral conviction? Even if her ma- 
jesty had been convicted, the noble lord 
must have proposed some provision for 
her majesty, probably 10 or 15,0002. 


‘instead of 50,000/, a-year; and was not 


the noble lord placing her majesty pre- 
cisely in the same situation, except as to 
the quantum of provision, as if she had 
been actually convicted ? Her name was 
still excluded from the Liturgy—she had. 
no palace to reside in—none of the dig- 
nities or honours which belonged to her 
station; and yet the noble lord disclaim- 
ed all unmanly conduct. He confessed, 
that it appeared to him extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile the conduct with the 
words of the noble lord. He thought he 
had proved to demonstration, that nothing: 
could be more unfair than the inference 
of the noble lord, that the Queen had 
been morally convicted, because 123 
peers had voted for the second reading of 
the bill. It was a violation of all the 
principles of British jurisprudence, when 
a party had been tried and acquitted, 
whether from & flaw in the indictment, 
from the stupidity of the prosecutors, or 
from whatever cause, that the benefit of 
a complete acquittal should be denied. 
ln any other case it would be a libel to 
say, that such a party had been only ¢ech- 
nically acquitted. He had taken that 
opportunity, of addressing a few observa- 
tions to the House on this subject; 
and should conclude by supporting the 
motion, that the House do now adjourn. 


sion, out of complaisance, or favour to | They would then have an opportunity of 
her majesty? The spirit in which they | pausing before they proceeded to discus- 
had conducted the whole proceedings | sions which were more and more calcu- 
sufficiently explained the motives by | lated to produce mischief and calamity to 
which they were actuated. They aban- | the country. The royal family had been 


doned the bill that they might still have 
some pretence for declaring, that her ma- 
jesty had been technically acquitted, and 
morally convicted. They did not dare 
to bring the bill down to that House— 
they were afraid of giving her majesty an 


dragged through the dirt, and the House 
of Lords, he was sorry to say, had done 
itself but little credit in the eyes of the 
people, through the whole course of these 
fatal discussions. He saw no reason why 
her majesty might not be provided for 


opportunity of establishing her innocence | out of the civil list, which had been set- 


before a second tribunal. Having failed | tled upon a very ample scale, 


This 


in their odious bill of Pains and Penalties, course was unobjectionable in point of 
they still wished to reserve to themselves | principle; and, in the present distressed 
the power of inflicting the pain and pe- state of the country, would be highly 
expedient. He considered this to be a 


nalty of an imputed moral conviction. 
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question which involved the dignity of 
the throne and of parliameut, and the 
security of all the constituted authorities 
of the realm. 

Mr. J. Browne said, the noble lord 
who spoke last and the right hon. gentle- 
man had charged his noble friend with 
€xpressing an opinion as to the guilt of 
her majesty. Now, he had certainly not 
understood his noble friend to express 
any opinion on the subject. His noble 
friend had endeavoured to keep the ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence as much as 
possible out of the view of the House. 
But even if his noble friend had expressed 
such an opinion, he saw no reason why 
the noble lord opposite should be offend- 
ed, or why he (Mr. Browne) should not 
be equally offended, when the noble lord, 
talked of the innocence of one, against 
whom a bill of divorce and degradation 
had been read a second time, after an 
elaborate defence, which some thought 
a most triumphant, and others a most 
weak and inconclusive defence? And 
had he not a right to feel equally indig- 
nant at hearing the noble lord talk of the 
innocence of one who, as far as the in- 
quiry went, had been declared guilty of 
nearly the highest offence known to the 
laws of the land? Such was the person 
to whom the House was now called upon 
to pay the same marks of respect, in point 
of allowance, as had been paid to our 
late virtuous queen Charlotte. He con- 
fessed, that a host of feelings were roused 
in his breast, when this contrast was un- 
avoidably brought to his mind between 
one of the best and most virtuous queens 
consort that ever lived, and one who, 
to say no more, was suspected of not 
being quite so good. The noble lord 
opposite had dwelt much upon what was 
due to economy, and certainly this was 
the time for practising it. He should 
therefore be glad to vote for a smaller 
sum; for, in his opinion, as the Queen 
was not to have a palace, and the other 
appurtenances belonging to a Queen Con- 
sort, he thought the provision was greater 
than was necessary for her expences ; and 
there was reason to apprehend, that the 
overflowings of their bounty might be 
diverted into very different channels from 
those to which it was intended to be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. W. Lamb wished the question had 
not been brought forward. It would be 
exceedingly difficult, he thought, for his 
majesty’s ministers to justify the course 
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of proceeding which they had pursued. 
They had agitated the country with the 
most unfortunate and the most useless 
question, that had ever been proposed. 
Entertaining these views, aud entertaining 
likewise, peculiar ideas on the conduct 
of the Queen in the message which had 
been read, he must be indulged in offer- 
ing a few words. Before the proceedings 
began, his most anxious wishes and ut- 
most exertions were directed to prevent 
their commencement. During their pro- 
gress he had been equally active aud zeal- 
ous to put a stop to them and quash 
them. He considered, that a great part of 
the agitation of the country bad arisen 
from the conduct of ministers, in first 
forcing the consideration of the question 
by omitting her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy ; and he believed the evil might 
have been repaired and the agitation tran- 
quillized by a reparation of the original 
error. With that view and with that ob- 
ject he had agreed to the resolution of his 
noble friend (lord A. Hamilton), censur- 
ing this unadvised act and tending to 
rectify the error. He would still vote for 
any question, that had this for its object. 
He considered the Queen as acquitted of 
the charges preferred against her, and for 
this reason—that the proceedings were 
not brought toa conclusion. The public 
mind still continued agitated on the sub- 
ject; but he did not see how the refusal 
to go into acommittee of supply would. 
tend to tranquillize it. He could not 
agree to the motion of adjournment, 
though the arrangement proposed for her 
majesty night not now be satisfactory. 
He was unwilling to utter one word that 
could reflect upon the character or con- 
duct of her majesty ; but he thought it 
right to state, that he was bound to respect 
those noble peers who heard all the evi- 
dence, and who had delivered their opi- 
nions upon it. The presumption was, that 
they judged rightly ; and he regretted, 
that they had been called upon to pass 
any judgment atall. He regretted, that 
when a retreat had been offered her—a 
retreat into which she might have gone 
without any imputation on her character 
—a retreat on which she might have 
entered with the approbation and grati- 
tude of all whose approbation and grati- 
tude were worth having; and, in his 
opinion, with as much honour as she had 
found by pursuing a different course; he 
regretted, that at that time she did not 
retire, and give up the question of the 
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Liturgy. At that period he thought she 
would have shown a wise and patriotic 
spirit in complying with the wishes of 
parliament. He thought, that even on 
the termination of the proceedings, a 
regard to the peace and welfare of the 
country might have dictated the same 
surrender; and to-night it would have 

iven him great satisfaction to have found 
coming frankly forward and making 
the sacrifice. He begged leave to say, 
that though he did not presume to con- 
demn, he deeply lamented and deplored 
the message which her majesty had sent 
down. He thought, that message in the 
highest degree injudicious, and that this 
House ought not, in consequence of it, 
to alter its course. A provision must be 
made, sooner or later, for her majesty ; 
and he saw no reason for deferring it. 
Upon these grounds, and hecause this 
course appeared to him, under all the 
circumstances, to afford the best chance 
of calming the agitated minds of the 
country, he should vote for going into the 
committee. 

Mr. Brougham said, the subject had 
been so amply and so ably discussed, 
and the speech of the noble lord had been 
so fully answered by his right hon. friend, 
that he would not have said a single word, 
but have left the House to pursue its own 
course, had it not been for one or two ob- 
servations which had fallen from his hon. 
friend who had last spoken. He could 
not sit silent when those observations were 
made. But he must urge, on the part of 
her majesty, that she had been not only 
virtually acquitted, but acquitted in every 
sense of the word, and that a most per- 
verse judgment on her cause had appeared 
in more parts of the House than one, and 
just now had been pronounced from a 
quarter where he least suspected it. He 
would remind his bon. friend of the pur- 

ort of his remarks, and he would ask 


im, whether he had dealt fairly by the’ 


Queen and allowed her common justice ? 
At the commencement and during the 
whole course of the proceedings against 
her majesty: every thing was wrong that 
she did, and every thing was right that 
was done against her. Atthe commence- 
ment of the trial—at the different stages, 
whether she claimed the rights of justice, 
or whether, at its conclusion she required 
those privileges, which its commencement 
had furnished grounds for denying—all 
met with the disapprobation of his hon. 
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_ters had assumed a new shape; when her 
‘prosecutors had abandoned their own 
-measure; when facts and circumstances 
had been totally altered—when the king 
himself, in his speech from the throne, 
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speaking with a voice which every body 
understood, with a voice that had extend- 


‘ed to all parts of the country—had de- 


clared the proceedings for ever closed ; 
and when this result could be attributedto _ 
one reason only—namely, that truth had 
been made to appear, and that she had 
been declared guiltless of the charges 
brought against her, still she was in the 
opinion of his hon. friend, as if she had 
been convicted. He would look to the 
word of her judges, to her prosecutors 
who had become her judges, to her prose- 
cutors who held their places on the con- 
dition of finding her guilty, and he 
would find a verdict of her innocence. 
His hon. friend confessed, that ministers 
could do nothing in their desperate at- 
tempt against her; he agreed, he said, 
with her majesty and the country, that 
ministers had done wrong in striking her 
name out of the Liturgy—and therefore 
she should give up the point! His hon. 
friend denounced the proceedings as un- 
justifiable and tending to the disturbance 
of the country—and therefore the Queen 
ought to crouch to them and admit their 
justice! After her prosecutors had been 
obliged to abandon the proceedings against 
her, from their inability to substantiate 
them, from the total failure of the evidence 
upon which the charges rested, she ought, 
in the opinion of his hon. friend, to come 
forward and to confess herself guilty, His 
hon, friend agreed with her majesty and 
the country, that there was no reason of 
expediency, or sense of justice, in omitting 
her name in the Liturgy, and that the 
public agitation arose from that _omis- 
sion ;—and therefore, to restore tranquil- 
lity, she, the aggrieved party, was to come 
forward and make an additional sacrifice, 
and abandon her own defence because her 
enemies had abandoned their attack ! The 
reasoning of his hon. friend had been an- 
ticipated and sanctioned by the noble 
lord who had brought forward the distinc- 
tion between a technical acquittal and a 
virtual conviction ; and if he (Mr. B.) had 
at any time undervalued the question of 
the Liturgy—if he had thought it at first 
a matter of less importance than it really 
was—if he had even entertained a doubt 
upon the subject, the noble lord had con- 


friend. When, after her acquittal, mat- vinced him of its importance, and relieved 
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him from his doubt. On the discussion 
of his hon. friend, Mr. Wilberforce’s mo- 
tion, the noble lord had begun by treating 
the exclusion as a stigma; and he now: 
supported it on a principle of law entirely 
new—a principle monstrous in its possi- 
ble application to the characters and for- 
tunes of men, and hideous in its conse- 
quences—that there might be a technical 
acquittal with a virtual conviction. How 
inconsistent this was with the former pro- 
fessions of the noble lord, he would now 
remind the House. When the bill of Pains 
and Penalties was introduced into the 
other House, it was said, that the members 
of this House were to keep their minds 
perfectly unprejudiced. They were told, 
that none of the evidence heard in the 
other House ought to leave a taint of sus- 
picion on their minds; that the different 
readings of the bill there ought to have no 
effect ; that even though it passed, still no 
damage was done; that when introduced 
they were to apply their minds to its con- 
sideration as if they had known it for the 
first time, without prejudice or bias, and 
decide upon it according to the evidence 
which should be submitted to them. 
“* Only let it be brought,” said the noble 
lord, ‘* into the other House ; only let the 
proceedings there be carried to a conclu- 
sion, only let it pass, and then we shall 
receive it as if nothing had happened, and 
decide upon it without prejudice or 
rtiality.”’” Now, the bill had not passed, 
ut had been thrown out, because unsup- 
ported by evidence, and the House was 
called upon to assume that it had passed, 
that its allegations, which had been all 
disproved, had been proved ; and that it 
was to bind their minds and consciences.— 
His hon. friend had objected to the mes- 
sage which he had had the honour of pre- 
senting that night, and the noble lord had 
charged upon it a want of respect to the 
House, and an attempt to dictate in its 
proceedings. Nothing could have more 
astonished him than to hear that it advanc- 
ed such claims or was deficient in due 
respect. The message appeared to him 
to be perfectly unobjectionable on this 
head—her majesty did not interfere with 
the privileges of the House, or attempt to 
dictate its decisions. The interpretation 
of the language of her message was, that 
she understood from the votes of the 
House, which she was entitled to read, 
that provision was to be made for her that 
night ; and she said, that under the cir- 


cumstances in which she had been placed, | 
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she could not barter her honour for mo- 
ney; for if she did, there was an end of 
her character, and with her character her 
safety. She warned the House, therefore, 
in respectful language, against voting the 
grant; she told them, that the money to 
her would be useless—as, with the feel- 
ings which she entertained for the treatment 
which she had received, and the situation 
in which she was placed, the acceptance 
of it would be impossible. The noble 
lord, on the contrary, said, ‘* Wait till the 
money be voted, and then refuse it.’”’ But, 
if she waited till then, on the same autho- 
rity she would be told that it was too late 
—that it was disrespectful to the House to 
refuse their grant, and that she ought to 
have interfered to prevent its being voted, 
In the message which he had presented, 
there was no disrespectful expressions, no 
appearance of dictation, no claim of right, 
no assumption of authority. She only 
said, ** You wish to make provision for me; 
in doing so, you mean my advantage, but 
allow me respectfully to decline it.’’ She 
saw, that her safety was involved in the 
maintenance of her character. If she was 
to submit to become the object of calum- 
nies out of doors—if those calumnies were 
to be sanctioned by the acts of ministers, 
and even embodied in acts of parliament, 
then there was no protection for her cha- 
racter, and the agitations of the country 
would continue. He might be biassed in 
his opinions on this subject, and his judg- 
ment, placed as he was with regard to her 


majesty, might have little weight with the ~ 


House; but, in his conscience he would 
say, that he saw noother means of termi- 
nating these discussions, or of tranquil- 
lizing the country, than by doing that act 
of justice, which arose as a necessary 
consequence out of that sacred. principle 
of law, which declared, that she who had 
been acquitted, ought not to be treated 
as one who had been pronounced guilty. 
- Mr. Bright said, that in his opinion, it 
was the duty of the House to proceed into 
the committee, and to grant that sum 
which should be thought proper, leaving 
to the Queen to receive it or not. They 
would thus say to the Queen, «* We have 
made liberal provision for your majesty ; 
we have ordered it to be paid over into the 
exchequer ; and whether you receive it 
or not, there it remains at your disposal.” 
The hon. gentleman said, that he would 
give no opinion upon the proceedings 
against the Queen ; but he thought it the 
duty of every gentleman who had a sug- 
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gestion to make, to bring it forward in 
order to tranquillize the country. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, reprobated 
the intemperate conduct of the hon. 
member for Essex, and others who had 
spoken in the debate. He wondered how 
they could keep the natural “Ruby in 
their cheek, while his was blanched with 
fear.” Do gentlemen mean what they 
express, when they say, they will not vote 
the supply until her majesty’s name shall 
be inserted in the Liturgy? These 
puny politicians propose in desperation, 
what an opposition, resting on high cha- 
racter and splendid talents, never, when 
in their highest and most “ palmy state,” 
ventured to contemplate. More—what 
they had the good sense, even in the 
height of the American war to disclaim. 
What! disband the army, the navy, 
break faith with all the public creditors, 
because seven or eight ministers do notad- 
vise his majesty to insert the name of the 
Queen in the Liturgy! It was monstrous, 
to suspend all the functions of the state 
to gratify the Queen in an idle punctilio.— 
It is said, her majesty is dishonoured, 
and subscribes to her own infamy, if she 
shall relinquish this demand of being 
prayed for. Let us examine this propo- 
sition a little in detail. The Queen’s 
name might be inserted in the prayers of 
the church and yet be guilty, and ex- 
cluded and yet be innocent. The Queen 
having no power to compel the king and 
council to insert her name in the Liturgy, 
its not being there can never supply an 
argument to her enemies, out of which to 
extract a charge of guilt. Her majesty, 
and her majesty’s adherents, have done all 
in their power to effect that object, but 
have not been able to induce the king in 
council to assent to their demand. Sup- 
pose both parties committed on this point 
of the Liturgy—which ought to give 
way? He had proved, he thought, that 
in this instance her majesty, the Queen, 
could do so without even an implied sup- 
position of guilt.—But ought the Crown 
to be advised by the most pusillanimous 
counsellors, to vary the determination 
advisedly come to on the subject? To 
‘induce this retraction of purpose and of 
conduct on the part of the Crown, mi- 
nisters were denounced as guilty conspi- 
rators, attainting the honour of the 
Queen, They were denounced as such, 
and their impeachment clamorously de- 
manded by the orators on the other side, 
and, for these courtesies, and in token 
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that the Queen was as “innocent as un- 
sunned snows,” a contradictory order was 
to be made by his majesty, thus sub- 
scribing to his own degradation, and to 
the degradation of the monarchy. The 
Queen, though excluded from the Li- 
turgy, had the right to protest her inno- 
cence, as is already solemnly sounded in 
the journals of another House—to all 
this, I object not. But, if ministers do 
insert the Queen’s name in our collects, 
it must be to give validity and effect to 
those false, foul, and scandalous degrad- 
ing charges which were made against 
them. Would those gentlemen consent 
to have her majesty’s name inserted, with 
adeclaration,that his majesty and hiscoun- 
sel believed her majesty was not absolved 
fiom the moral guilt of the misconduct 
imputed to her? This, no doubt, they 
would consider as insult; yet without 
such proviso, it was utterly impossible to 
rescind the order made in council.—He 
would yote for going into the commit- 
tee, in order to vote a suitable provision 
for the Queen. Gentlemen say, if the 
Queen is considered ey, why make 
any provision for such a woman? He 
answered, because she was Queen; and 
if the bill had passed, he would make 
the same provision for her majesty because 
she had been Queen. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put and negatived. The House having 
resolved itself intoa committee of sufiply, 

Lord Castlereagh stated to the com- 
mittee, that after the length of the pre- 
vious discussion, he should feel it his 
duty to state what he had. to propose, in 
as short a compass as possible. He con- 
sidered the question now before the com- 
mittee, as one perfectly independent of 
the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the Queen, and confined solely to the 
consideration of the quantum of provi- 
sion suited to her rank and station in the 
country. He apprehended, that in this 
view, parliament would feel disposed to 
treat it as a measure, not of economy, 
but of liberality, befitting her majesty’s 
rank and family. At the same time, he 
also apprehended, that the measure must 
be looked at in reference to her majesty’s 
situation asa Queen Consort—separated 
for a long time from her husband—a 
separation so justly admitted by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, one of her ma- 
jesty’s advisers, to have been recognised 
by the late sovereign. Her case was there- 
fore different from that of a queen con- 
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sort living at the court with her family, 
administering the functionsofroyalty with- 
in the court of her husband. Her esta- 
blishment was therefore to he considered 
rather of a domestic nature, for which a 
provision should be made suitable to her 
rank, birth and station. There were other 
circumstances which he apprehended 
would guide the judgment of parlia- 
ment. Her majesty, by the treaty of 
marriage, was, in the unfortunate event 
of the demise of the king, entitled toa 
dower of 50,000/. per annum. It would 
be then befitting, that, under present cir- 
cumstances, she should now receive the 
same amount of income, and for her life, 
as she would be entitled to receive by her 
marriage settlement as dower. In 1814 
the Queen, being then princess of Wales, 
and separate from her husband, and there 
being no reasonable presumption that the 
separation would terminate, parliament 
was resolved to make that provision which 
she would have received standing in the 
situation of dowager princess of Wales : 
50,000/. were voted, and if that grant was 
not for life, it was because the princess 
declared, she would not receive more than 
35,0002. Nothing had occurred to alter 
that arrangement, and it appeared to 
him, that that sum was a proper allow- 
ance. When the proposition was made 
to her majesty at St. Omer’s, it was stated, 
that the 50,0002. a year, which she was 
entitled to, would becontinued. It was 
felt, that a liberal, not an extravagant 
allowance, ought to be made for a person 
of her. majesty’s rank and station. On 
those grounds, 50,000/. were offered at 
St. Omer’s, which was the sum her ma- 
jesty would be entitled to as queen dowa- 
ger. The noble lord concluded by moving: 
—** That his majesty be enabled to grant 
the annual sum of 50,000/. out of the 
Consolidated Fund, for the separate use 
and establishment of her majesty the 
Queen during her majesty’s life.” 

Mr. Stuart Wortley observed, that in 
what he should say respecting the conduct 
of her majesty, he confined himself solely 
to what had taken place since her ma- 
_ jesty’s arrival in this country. It was 
with diffidence he disagreed with the 
noble lord in the amount of the sum pro- 
posed for her majesty’s use; but there 
were some circumstances in the conduct 
of her majesty which made him think, 
that so large a sum ought not to be 
granted. He did not view this as a ques- 
tion of mere economy, nor did he speak 
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of it with reference to her majesty’s guilt 
or innocence; but, be her guilt or in- 
nocence what it might, he thought, that 
the language that her majesty had been 
advised to use in her answers to some ad- 
dresses, and particularly in her Letter 
to the King, had made it unsafe for her 
majesty to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of so large asum. It was the duty 
of the House to see that the money it voted 
was properly applied ; but he defied any 
man of common sense to say, that the lan- 
guage her majesty had been advised to 
hold on the occasions to which he alluded 
was not calculated to overturn the con- 
stitution of the country. That House 
had before refused to sanction grants to 
branches of the royal family for reasons 
infinitely less pressing than the conduct 
to which he referred. And, if the larger 
sum should be granted to the Queen, he 
wished it to be recollected, that on the part 
of that House, it was an act of grace and 
favour to the Queen. Anxious as he was 
to put an end to the existing agitation 
—to see the return of quiet and peace 
—that there should exist no appearance 
of persecution against the Queen, he 
should for these reasons, and these rea- 
sons only, press no amendment, sub- 
stituting the smaller sum, Another op- 
portunity would present itself for the 
further discussion of that part of the 
subject; but he should have considered 
himself as not performing his duty to 
the public, if he had not pointed out 
such reprehensible language to the indig- 
nation of that House. 

Lord John Russell expressed his sur 
prise, that any person of common feel- 
ings of generosity could have brought him- 
self to reproach her majesty, irritated as 
she was by so many provocations, for any 
language she might have been compelled 
to use in the progress of the severe and 
bitter trial to which she had been ex- 
posed. There was, however, a precedent 
for the conduct pursued by the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, and also for the 
language used by a worthy alderman on 
a recent occasion ; and that precedent he 
found in the time of Henry 8th. In 
that reign, the sycophants of the court 
were anxious to add whatever weight be- 
longed to them to the charges already 
brought against queen Catharine; and, 
among others she was accused, by cardinal 
Wolsey, of having conciliated the affec- 
tions of the people ; one accusation, tothat 
effect, was actually drawn up against her 
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by Wolsey : it was, that ** Whereas she 
ought rather to pray to God to bring this 
matter to a good conclusion, she seemed 
not at all serious; and that she might 
corrupt the people’s affections to the 
king, she showed herself much abroad, 
and by civilities and gracious bowing her 
head, which had not been her custom 
formerly, did study to work upon the 
people.”” And that complaint made of the 
conduct of queen Catharine, the cardinal 
followed up, by saying of the king, “ that 
he thought ‘his life in such danger, that 
he ought to withdraw himself from her 
company.” Did any man with the lights 
of history before him, as to the conduct 
of that queen, believe, at this day, in 
any one of thoseslanders? And yet Ca- 
tharine was at that time protected by the 
pope, and her near relative, Charles the 
Fifth; while her majesty was exposed 
to the bitter provocations she had under- 
gone, after her gallant and illustrious 


‘father had terminated a long life, fighting 


against the enemies of his country, and 
her gallant brother had fallen gloriously 
at Waterloo, Had she been the queen of 
any other country, she must have found a 
friend in the sovereign of England—in the 
very quarter from whence her persecutors 
came. It was a want of generosity to 
bring accusations against a woman, thus 
unbefriended, and thus assailed, for having 
amidst such afflictions, sought the sup- 
port of the people. 

Alderman C. Smith deprecated the 
language of the answers which the Queen 
had returned to the addresses, 

Mr. Hume rose to-reply to the observa- 
tion of the hon. member for Yorkshire, 
amidst cries of question ! and considerable 
coughing. Silence being partially res- 
tored, the hon. member said, that some 
quotations which had been used on a re- 
cent occasion, as from the letter and 
answers of the Queen, were grossly 

inaccurate. The hon, alderman and 


‘others who had alluded to those extracts, 


had taken them most unfairly [Hear, hear, 
and continued coughing]. The hon. 
member said, that notwithstanding this 
indisposition to hear the truth, he would 
goon, and if hon. gentlemen were im- 
patient, he should feel it his duty to read 
the whole of the answers, in order to 
show, that the quotations were incorrect. 
He admitted, that the language in some 
of her majesty’s answers was strong, but 
it was possible to put an improper con- 
struction even upon the holy scriptures, 
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by reading them partially. He maintain- 
ed, that if those answers were read through 
they would be found to contain doctrines 
highly constitutional. If he saw any 
thing unconstitutional in the tenour of 
those answers, he should be as ready as 
any man tocondemn it; but he thought 
it highly unfair to judge of her majesty, 
and to condemn her for one or two strong 
expressions, If the hon. member for 
Yorkshire, or the worthy alderman would 
go through those addresses with him, they 
would find, that their language and sen- 
timents did not merit the epithet applied 
to them. More constitutional doctrine, 
more sound morality, more truly Chris- 
tian principle, than those answers con- 
tained, he had never heard expressed ; and 
he thought, that no man, whose feelings 
were in unison with the true spirit of the 
Christian religion, could defend that per- 
secution to which her majesty was sub- 
jected. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he should be 
very sorry to misquote, but the impres- 
sion on his mind was, that the answers of 
her majesty to many of the addresses were 
very nearly if not quite seditious, He 
should, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, move, when 
the House — an aoe to the 
king, praying, that a copy of her majesty’s 
later wight be Said before them.” The 
House would then be able to form a judg- 
ment, whether the charge made was with- 
out foundation or not. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he was 
concerned to hear the Queen’s answers 
to her numerous addressers vindicated. 
Some of those answers were written, it 
was said, under provocation, and when 
much irritation existed. in her majesty’s 
mind, He granted it was to a certain 
degree, and up to a certain time, an ex- 
cuse; but it was not after the abandon- 
ment of the bill in the Lords. What 
apology could be offered for the studious 
canvass made by the Queen for the suf- 
frage of the army and navy, and for the 
abortive attempts made to cause them to 
mutiny? All this he charged to the 
traitorous advisers of her majesty. These 
were her supposed friends, and yet 
these were to be consigned to ignominious 
death if they failed to subvert the throne 
and monarchy. Was it the worthy alder- 
man that advised the Queen to demand 
the pardon of an unfortunate woman con- 
victed of selling forged notes? -If these 
mischievous advisers wished to save the 
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unfortunate woman, they would hardly 
have acted in such a manner as to publish 
the correspondence. He believed, in his 
conscience, that the object was not pardon 
for the culprit, but to excite disgust and 
clamour against the government and the 
Bank of England. Why was not her 
majesty advised tosend to the jury who 
tried the unhappy woman, requesting a 
recommendation of her case from them— 
why was she not advised to apply to the 
prosecutor, verbally—and why not apply 
to the bench of aldermen and to the ci- 
tizens of London, with whom her ma- 
jesty’s influence would have great weight. 

Lord Milton rose, to entreat, that his 
hon. friend would forbear from carrying 
into effect the notice which he had given. 
The difference which had taken place 
between that hon. member and the mem- 
ber for Montrose was too slight to render 
such a measure necessary; particularly 
when it must be the inclination, asit cer- 
tainly was the duty, of the House, to heal 
rather than to inflame. 

Mr. S$. Wortley concurred with his 
noble friend as to the propriety of adopt- 
ing healing measures only, and with that 
view was willing to forego his intention. 

Lord Stanley rose, merely to ask a 
question of the noble lord opposite. If 
he had correctly understood the intention 
of the noble lord, it was, that her majesty 
should be -placed, putting aside every 
thing that had taken place, in the same 
situation in which the demise of the 
Crown would have placed her. In the 
event, however, of the demise of the 
Crown, the Queen, he apprehended, 
would have been entitled to a palace, or 
would have had some mansion assigned 
to her; such, at least, had been the case 
with the late Queen. In the proposition 
of the noble lord, however, there had 
been no grant of a palace or mansion, nor 
any mention of procuring one. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that. by the 
treaty of marriage between her majesty 
and the present king, then prince of 
Wales, her majesty became entitled, 
upon the demise of the Crown, to 50,000/. 
a-year, but not to any palace. The palace 
possessed by the late queen was not given 
to her by her marriage treaty, but by 
letters patent from the Crown. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought it impos- 
sible to contemplate the provision intend- 
ed for her majesty previous to her marri- 
age, as that by which the House should 

be regulated after what had lately passed. 
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in another place. As to the offer made 
to her majesty while abroad, it had been 
an offer, proportioned, not to the merits of 
the Queen, but to the desire of the go- 
vernment to prevent those discussions 
which had since taken place—discussions 
which must always prove injurious to roy- 
alty, and especially so at a time like the 
present, when there existed a party zea- 
lously activeto bring not royalty alone, 
but rank and influence of every descrip- 
tion, into hatred and contempt. The hon. 
gentleman on the other side had said, that 
it was unmanly, on the present occasion, 
to advert to the past conduct of the 
Queen. Strange! The House was to hear 
from those gentlemen of conspiracies and 
of bribes and of subornation of witnesses ; 
but the facts elucidated, not by the evi- 
dence of those witnesses, but by that of 
the witnesses of the Queen 
facts the House was, in humanity, to pass 
over! If the Queen had shown any cone 
trition [groans from the Opposition] he 
would have been the last man to say a 
word about her past conduct; but he 
would not suffer himself to be put down 
by clamour. To his mind, there had never 
been a clearer case of adulterous inter- 
course, or of degrading conduct in any 
class of life, than that which had been 
proved against the Queen. Gentlemen on 
the other side said, that her majesty stood 
acquitted. He thought, that she stood as 
one convicted, and not brought up for 
judgment. Still, upou the present occa~ 
sion, he was willing to lay guilt out of the 
question; and, although he should’move 
to reduce the grant proposed, he should 
take that course upon the ground of her 
majesty’s conduct since her arrival in 
England. The conduct of the Queen had 
been one continued effort to bring into 
contempt every institution of the country. 
She had vilified the House of Lords; she 
had defied them, and she had said, ** You 
may decide what you please; but I will 
appeal to the feelings of the people.” It 
had been said, that her answers to the ad- 
dresses presented were answers written 
ina moment of irritation. That might 
have been the case with respect to the 
first, second, or third ; but their language 
became every day stronger and more 
seditious. The very message which had 
been that night received by the House, 
showed a spirit of determined hostility, 
anda resolution to keep alive the dis- 


turbed feeling of the country ; that mes- 


sage evinced a disposition which ought 
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to put every member of the House upon 
his guard, and induce him te pause before 
he committed such ample means to the 
guidance of her majesty. He was sur- 
prised, that no one had yet moved for an 
account of the sums advanced to the 
Queen since she had been in this country ; 
indeed her majesty ought properly to have 
given the House some information as to 
the manner in which those sums had been 
disposed of. He had heard, not only from 
public rumour but from authority to 
which some respect was due, that the 
Queen had not paid a single private bill 
since she had been in England. There 
was nota tradesman paid. The House 
ought to know how the money had been 
disposed of. If it had not been paid to those 
who were entitled to it, perhaps it had 
been paid to prompt all the fine proces- 
sions which had disquieted the country ; 
or to the press, which instilled its daily 
poison into the ears of the whole com- 
munity. Giving to the Queen all the 
benefit of an acquittal; he thought, 
20,000. a-year an ample income for a 
woman whohad been twenty years sepa- 
rated from her husband; but he would 
go further. The hon. member then moved, 
as an amendment to the original motion, 
that an income of 30,000/. per year should 
be granted to her majesty. 

Dr. Lushington thought it matter of 
regret, that the bill of Pains and Penalties 
had not passed from the House of Lords 
to an assembly where it might have been 
discussed with all that temper, moderation, 
humanity, and justice, which had so con- 
spicuously adorned the speech of the hon. 
member for Surrey. That hon. member 
was the first man in that House who hadpre- 
sumed to utter—who had dared to declare 
—that the Queen had been proved and 
found guilty of adultery. The hon. 
member for Surrey had not followed 
the wise example of the noble lord op- 
posite, who had prudently abstained from 
comment on the subject ; bat, not having 
been called upon to judge the cause 
—having heard, in all probability, the 
evidence but imperfectly—having, per- 
haps, merely read the evidence without 
seeing the witnesses—the honourable mem- 
ber came forward, uncalled, unasked, to 
declare her majesty, in his firm convic- 
tion, guilty. Really when he looked at the 
whole train of proceeding, and thought 
of the opinion which the hon. member 
had pronounced, he did think, that the 
Queen might have met a fairer trial from 
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a jury of convicted felons, with a judge, 
not appointed for political purposes, than 
could be anticipated from persons who 
condemned her even unheard. And upon 
what description of proceeding was she 
so condemned? Upon a bill of Pains 
and Penalties—upon a proceeding which 
was not only repugnant to every constitu- 
tional principle, but which, even when 
given up half-way, produced almost all 
the bad consequences to the party attack- 
ed, which could have resulted from its 
being prosecuted to conclusion. The hon. 
member for Surrey had taken upon him- 
self to decide rather harshly and rather 
hastily. Was that hon. member acquaint- 
ed with all the motives by which legal 
advisers were likely to be influenced ? 
Was he so clearly aware of the plan and 
principle upon which her majesty’s de- 
fence had been conducted ? Was it not 
possible, that thelegal advisers of her ma- 
jesty might have had, during the whole 
proceeding, an eye, in prospect, to the 
House of Commons? Who could say, that 
the fact was not so? And, when it was 
known, that witness after witness con- 
tinued to arrive, after the defence was over, 
common humanity, he (Dr. Lushington) 
should have thought, would have dictated 
the more favourable conclusion.—The 
hon, and learned member then adverted to 
what bad been said by Mr. Sumner as 
to the expenses of the Queen. Since her 
majesty had been in this country she had 
received at the rate of 35,0002. a-year, and 
not a shilling more. Large advances had 
been spoken of; but he would tell the 
House, that he, at the time of her majesty’s 
first arrival in England, had had occasion 
to apply for an advance to her of 5,000/. 
and that that advance had been refused, 
It had been refused, though wanted for 
matters of absolute necessity ; and her ma- 
jesty had, for a time, been obliged to 
live on credit. Because, forsooth, some 
one had told the hon. member that her 
majesty had not paid acertain bill, all the 
money which she had received, had been 
disbursed in bribery and in disseminating 
seditious and treasonable publications ! 
Another demonstration, that with the hon. 
gentleman, accusation was tantamount 
to proof, and impeachment to conviction. 
He begged that he might not be mis- 
understood ; but hedid maintain, that her 
majesty was treated harshly and cruelly 
when a casual expression in an answer to 
an address was brought in array against 
her, and every ambiguous word was im- 
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puted to her as a mortal sin. Nobody, 
during the continuance of the proceed- 
ings against her majesty, could know, 
so well as her legal advisers, the suffer- 
ings under which she laboured. They had 
been compelled to break in upon her 
rest at all hours of the day and night, 
because there was no memory except her’s 
to which they could apply for informa- 
tion which was indispensably necessary 
for them to have before they could 
proceed to the cross-examivation of the 
witnesses produced against her. Was 
her mind, too, he would ask, freed 
from all subjects likely to inflame it? or 
was it not inflamed by a persecution which 
had been carried on against her with 
unrelenting malice for four-and-twenty 
years, which had already subjected her to 
trials, and which was to end at last in that 
most odious and unconstitutional of all 
measures—a bill of Pains and Penalties ? 
He knew no person whose passions were 
so much under their command as not to 
have felt some degree of irritation at such 
treatment ; and he would say, that it was 
much better, that such irritation should 
be expressed at the moment, than pent 
up inthe breast and brought forward at 
a future time for worse purposes, When 
hon. gentlemen viewed her situation in 
this light, he trusted, that not one of them 
would be found who could view it with 
any other feeling than that of sincere 
commiseration for her sufferings. 

Mr, Alderman Wood trusted, that there 
was nota single member who would rashly 
give credit to the charges which the hon. 
member for Surrey had so boldly urged 
against her majesty, and all of which 
were destitute of foundation. He called 
upon that hon, member to come forward, 
and to mention any one bill of her ma- 
jesty’s that was unpaid. The hon. mem- 
ber had stated, that none of her majesty’s 
bills were paid, and had insinuated, that 
the money which she had received to pay 
them had been expended in promoting 
the most wicked purposes, Now, if the 
House were to call for an account of every 
farthing expended: by her majesty, he 
would undertake to say, that they would 
find it expended in such a manner as 
would give universal satisfaction. The 


bills of all her tradesmen were paid 


monthly. It was true, that such had not 
been the case immediately after her ar- 
rival, The expenses of her journey had 
amade her in want of money ; and her first 
quarter’s allowance was in great part con- 
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sumed in defraying them, As the hon. 
member was so much in the secret of her 
majesty’s expenditure, he must know, that 
she had not received a farthing of her 
allowance for the last quarter; but, that 
notwithstanding, she had discharged every 
claim outstanding against her, by means 
of the assistance afforded her by a banker. 
If the hon. member, could state one 
single bill that was unpaid, it was now 
his duty todo so. He should not have 
intruded on the attention of the House, 
had he not thought it necessary to inform 
them, that there was not the smallest 
particle of truth inthis new charge pre- 
ferred against her majesty. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that he had 
spoken from general rumour, and that as 
the hon. alderman was not an accredited 
agent of her majesty, he must still con- 
tinue under his former impression. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the language 
used by the hon. member for Surrey was 
the occasion of his addressing the House 
again that evening. The hon. member 
had objected to the worthy alderman’s 
explanation, because he was not an accre- 
dited agent of her majesty. This was 
the usual trick with gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. They talked of 
her majesty as if she were an independent 
sovereign, not as if she were only like 
themselves—a mere subject. They looked 
upon her legal advisers as responsible for 
her conduct. Now, he would inform 
them, as he had had occasion to in- 
form them before, that her majesty was 
responsible for her own conduct. She 
had, it was true, her legal advisers ; and 
he and his hon. colleagues, as to matters 
of law, were, if he might use a figure 
of speech, her responsible advisers. No- 
thing, in his opinion, could be more cor- 
rect than the manuer in which the worthy 
alderman had just come forward. As 
for himself, though he had been in situa- 
tions where he was likely to hear of such 
rumours as had been adopted as facts by 
the hon. member for Surrey, he must 
say, that he had never heard of them 
from any thing like creditable autho- 
rity, until the present evening. The 
worthy alderman asserted, that there was 
no truth in them, and he, for one, be- 
lieved his assertion. As to the law ex- 
penses, of which it might be expected 
that he should know something, he would 
merely say, that they were submitted to 
as strict an audit as any other species of 
public accounts, The sums to defray 
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then were issued by the treasury, and 
the person who received was deemed ac- 
conuntable for them. The sum already 
issued,to meet these expenses,was 50,000/. 
and he would say, that it would fall short 
tocover them. If the hon. gentleman 
should think, that they were too much, he 
could only say,that her majesty regretted, 
as much as he could, the absolute neces- 
sity there was for incurring them. Lord 
Liverpool had however, confessed, that 
the refusal of a specification of the wit- 
nesses and the charges to be brought 
against her majesty, necessarily entailed 
.upon her greater expenses than would fall 
upon the opposite side. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that if the learned 
gentleman could declare, after inquiry 
to-morrow, that every bill had been paid 
off, he would readily give up his opi- 
nion, and be most happy to hear the 
statement. As for the worthy alder- 
man’s assurance, he could not think it 
more certain than the rumour which had 
reached him. 

_ Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he did 
not want any credit from the hon. gentle- 
man, but he was sure the House would 
believe him, when he told them, that the 
book was regularly shewn to him by her 
majesty’s steward, and that every article 
was paid for monthly. 

Lord Nugent said, that ever since he 
had the honour of a seat in the House, it 
had been considered as part of its cour- 
tesy, that when any gentleman stated a 
circumstance as a fact within hs own 
personal knowledge, he should be free 
from any positive contradiction, especially 
on such loose grounds as those assumed 
by the hon. member for Surrey. He 
thought, that an apology was due to the 
worthy alderman, 

Mr. H. Sumner stated, that if the 
worthy alderman had made a declaration 
regarding what had fallen within his own 
knowledge, he should have given implicit 
credence to him. _ But it appeared, 
that the steward had merely shown the 
books to him, and the books only con- 
tained an account of what was paid. The 
worthy alderman therefore, could not 
know how much remained unpaid. 

Mr. S. Wortley expressed his regret, 
that the hoa. member for Surrey had 
brought forward such charges as he had 
done, on no better authority than meve 
rumour. He had obtained all that he 
wished in a manifestation of the feelings 
of the House, and, if called upon to 
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divide. should certainly divide in favour 
of the larger sum. ; 

Mr. Western wished to know, why this 
provision should not be made out of the 
Civil List, instead of being made an addi- 
tional burden on the people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the treasury had no more power of 
converting the Civil List from the purposes 
to which it was appropriated, than they 
had of converting to other uses any par- 
liamentary grant. 

Mr. Lennard regretted,that the gentle- 
men who professed themselves so anxious 
to save the public money, had not re- 
minded the House, that this was the first 
time, that a separate allowance had been: 
asked for aQueen Consort. Till the pre- 
sent time, the queen had been always 
considered part of the royal household, 
and all the expenses incident to the 
situation of a queen consort had been 
paid out of the Civil List. He did not 
wish to curtail the Crown of any thing 
essential to its honour or its splendor, 
but he begged leave to remark, that. the 
splendor of the Crown and the honour 
of the Crown were not always synony- 
mous terms. The Crown was in pos- 
session of the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall, of the 43; per cent 
duties, of the droits of Admiralty; and 
it would have been more consistent 
with those large professions of economy 
so often heard from ministers, if they had 
applied some of these sources of revenue 
to the support of the Queen ; or at least, if 
they had given up the droits to the use 
of the public. 

The original motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 1. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN. | 
Sir G. Robinson, before he presented a 
petition from Northampton, thought it re- 
quisite to make a few observations upon 
the manner in which it had been got up. 
The parties sent a requisition to the mayor, 
desiring him to call a public meeting of 
its inhabitants, to take into consideration 
the late proceedings against her majesty. 
The mayor refused to do so. The requi- 
sitionists in consequenceissued a hand-bill 
calling such a meeting, and at that meet- 
ing the petition which he had to present, 
and which was signed by 1,660 persons, 
was adopted. He had presented to his 
majesty, at the levee, an address to a simi~ 
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lar effect ; and he wished to give publicity 
to that fact, as the address was not likely 
to see the light among those of lord Sid- 
mouth’s selection. The petitioners expres- 
sed their fears, that farther persecutions 
were in store for her majesty, but, prayed 
the House to exert its influence to put a 
stop to them. They likewise prayed for 
an examination into the conduct of the 
Milan commission, and for the restoration 
of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy. 

Mr. Lambton presented a petition to 
the same effect from the town of Yarm. 
The gentleman who had put the petition 
into his hands had informed him, that 
with the exception of the postmaster and 
one or two individuals who lived upon the 
taxes, all the inhabitants of the town had 
concurred in the object of the petition ; 
and he was informed, that if time had 
been allowed, every inhabitant of the town 
would have signed it, with the exceptions 
which he had before made. 

Mr. Beaumont, in presenting a similar 
petition from the county of Northum- 
berland, trusted, that he might be allow- 
ed to say a few words regarding it, in 
consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the meeting at 
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but a claim of common justice, to demand 
for a person acquitted, the full benefit of 
an acquittal; for no resolution of the 
House had ever been more completely 
fulfilled by the event, than that by which 
it was declared, that the late inquiry must 
be derogatory from the honour of the 
Crown, and injurious to the best interests 
of the empire. 

Mr. Bennet was desirous of offering a 
few remarks on the petition now before 
the House, chiefly in relation to the con- 
duct of the high sheriff of Northumberland 
in refusing to call a county meeting. He 
: was astonished, that any person filling such 
an office should have ventured upon a 
weak or frivolous or no pretext at all, to 
decline assembling the county, after a 
requisition so signed. The property of 
_the requisitionists, did not amount to 
less than. 200,000/. per annum. It was 
_ therefore too much, that an obscure per- 
son, whose name and person were as little 
known as any individual residing in the 
lanes or alleys of London, should presume 
to set his opinion against the wishes 
_ of such requisionists. He new not whether 
|e sheriff acted entirely from his own 
' will, but there was some reason to sus- 


which it was adopted had been convened. | pect, that he had received a hint elsewhere ; 
A requisition had been presented to the for a hole-and-corner address was then in 
High Sheriff, signed by gentlemen of acourse of preparation. Although signed 
very large landed property in the county, by many respectable persons, he could 
desiring him to call a public meeting. | not behold with sentiments of respect the 
To that requisition he had given a po- originators of these sham-loyal produc- 
sitive refusal, without assigning any rea- tions, working like moles, concealed in 
son for so doing. The requisitionists, | darkness, and only marked by the quan- 
in consequence, called a meeting on their , tity of dirt which they threw up around 
own authority ——and at that meeting their holes and corners. The mock-loyal 
agreed to this petition. The petitioners address in question was brought forward 
regarded the appointment of the Milan under the auspices of the lord lieutenant, 
commission, and all the proceedings |acopy of whose letter, sent through the 
adopted under it, as deeply affecting the county, he held in his hand. He should 
character of the British government; and , advert, however, to one point only which 
with this opinion he entirely concurred, it contained, and which seemed meant 
They likewise prayed, that a suitable pro- as an apology for not daring to show 
vision should be made for her majesty, | their faces at a public meeting, and 


and that her name should be reinserted 
in the Liturgy, conceiving her entitled to 
all the dignities belonging to one filling 
her exalted station, and not convicted of 
any offence by which she had forfeited 
them. 

Sir M. W. Ridley assured the House 
of the respectability of the individuals 
by whom this petition was subscribed. 
Many of them were persons of the greatest 
weight both. from property and. character. 
With regard to their prayer, its. object had 
his hearty approbation, It was, indeed, 


for the want of that spirit and gallantry 
which had been displayed by one or two 
individuals, who manfally avowed their 
dissent from the resolutions of other as- 
semblies. The noble duke had stated. 
in this letter, that his reason for not pro- 
posing a requisition calling for a county 
meeting was, his persuasion, that the sheriff 
would, from his impartiality, refuse to 
comply with it. Now, there certainly was 
no need of a county meeting for the pur- 
pose contemplated ; but, when the noble 
duke went on to say, that there were no 
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other means of convening the county, he 
must deny the assertion. The noble duke | 
(of Northumberland) could hardly have | 
read the act, to the passing of which he | 
had, by his unfounded statements, largely 
contributed, or he must have known, that 
he, as Jord-lieutenant, might have himself 
ealled the county together; and that it 
might also have been assembled under the 
authority of a certain number of magis- 
trates, It was not probable, that he would 
have experienced any difficulty in finding 
pliant magistrates or obsequious clergy- 
men to assist in carrying his wishes into 
effect. The truth was, that the mock 
loyalists dared not to come openly forward, 
from their consciousness, that if they did, 
they would be beaten out of the field. 
He held a copy of their address in his 
hand, and had never met with a grosser 
libel, or-a string of more foul aspersions 
on respectable individuals. 

Mr. Robert Price presented a similar 

tition from the aco. of Leominster, 
in the county of Hereford. ‘The sentiments 
expressed in the petition were, he believed, 

enerally entertained in the county which 

Se had the honour to represent. The late 
vote of the House, the most extraordinary 
to which he could have imagined it possi- 
ble for a House of Commons to come, 
was, he believed, in direct opposition to 
the sentiments of nine-tenths of the whole 
community. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


CircuLar Despatcu to His MaJes- 
vy’s Missions at Foreren Courts, 
RELATIVE TO THE Discussions aT 
Troppau anv Laysacu.] Sir Robert 
Wilson, understanding, that there was no 
objection to his motion, moved for a copy 
of the circular despatch to his majesty’s 
missions at foreign courts, dated from 
the Foreign Office, 19th January, 1821. 
The motion was agreed to, and, on the 
following day, was presented to the House 
‘by lord Castlereagh. The following is a 
copy of the said despatch : 


Circular Despatch to His Majesty's Missions 
at Foreign Courts. Ye 

zi Foreign Office Jan. 19, 1821. 
S1r,—I should not have felt it necessary to 
have made any communication to you, in the 
speent state of the discussions begun at 
u and transferred to. Laybach, had it 
not been for a circular communication which 
has been addressed to the courts of Austria, 


Prussia, and Russia, to their several missions, 
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and which his majesty’s government conceive, 

if not adverted to, might (however uninten- 

tionally) convey, upon the subject therein 

alluded to, very erroneous impressions of the 
ast as well as of the present sentiments of the 
ritish government. 

It has become, therefore, necessary to in- 
form you, that the king has felt himself obliged 
to decline becoming a party to the measures in 
question. 

These measures embrace two distinct ob- 
jects :—Ist. The establishment of certain 
genes! principles for the regulation of the 

uture political conduct of the allies in the cases 

therein described ;—2ndly. The proposed mode 
of dealing, under these principles, with the 
existing affairs of Naples. 

The system of measures proposed under 
the former head, if to be reciprocally acted 
upon, would be in direct repugnance to the 
fundamental laws of this country. But even 
if this decisive objection did not exist, the 
British government would nevertheless regard 
the principles on which these measures rest, to 
be such as could not be safely admitted as a 
system of international law. They are of 
opinion, that their adoption would inevitably 
sanction, and, in the hands of less beneficent 
monarchs, might hereafter lead to a much 
more frequent and extensive interference in 
the internal transactions of states, than, they 
are persuaded, is intended by the august par- 
ties from whom they proceed, or can be re- 
concileable either with the general interest, or 
with the efficient authority and dignity of in- 
dependent sovereigns. They do not regard 
the alliance as entitled, under existing treaties, 
to assume, in their character as allies, any 
such general powers, nor dothey conceive, 
that such extraordinary powers could be as- 
sumed, in virtue of any fresh diplomatic trans- 
action among the allied ~ courts, without 
their either attributing to themselves a supre- 
macy incompatible with the rights of other 
states, or, if to be acquired through the spe- 
cial accession of such states, without intro- 
ducing a federative system in Europe, not 
only unwieldy and ineffectual to its object, 
but leading to many most serious inconveni- 


ences. ‘ 

With respect to the particular case of 
Naples, the British government, at the very 
earliest moment, did not hesitate to express 
their strong disapprobation of the mode and 
circumstances under which that revolution was 
understood to have been effected ; but they, 


at the same time, otpeeeey declared to the 
several allied courts, that they should not con~ 
sider themselves as either called upon, or jus- 
tified, to advise an interference on the part of 
this country; they fully admitted, however, 
that other European states, and especially 
Austria and the Italian powers, might feel 
‘themselves differently circumstanced ; and they 
professed, that it was not their purpose to pre- 
judge the question as it might affect them, or 
to interfere with the course which such states 
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might think fit to adopt, with a view to their 
own security, provided only, that they were 
ready to give every reasonable assurance, that 
their views were not directed to purposes of 
aggrandizement, subversive of the territorial 
system of Europe, as. established by the late 
treaties. 

Upon these principles the conduct of his 
majesty’s government with regard to the 
Neapolitan question has been, from the first 
moment, uniformly regulated, and copies of 
the successive instructions sent to the British 
authorities at Naples for their guidance, have 
been from time to time transmitted for the in- 
formation of the allied governments. 

With regard to the expectation which is ex- 
pressed in the circular above alluded to, of 
the assent of the courts of London and Paris 
to the more general measures proposed for 
their adoption, founded, as it is alleged, upon 
existing treaties: in justification of its own 
consistency and good faith, the British govern- 
ment, in withholding such assent, must pro- 
test against any such interpretation being put 
upon the treaties in question, as is therein 
assumed, 

They have never understood these treaties 
to impose any such obligations ; and they have, 
on various occasions, both in parliament and 
in their intercourse with the allied governments, 
distinctly maintained the negative of such a 
proposition. That they have acted with all 
possible explicitness upon this subject, would 
at once appear from reference to the delibera- 
tions at Paris, in 1815, previous to the con- 
clusion of the treaty oft alliance, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1818, and subsequently, in cer- 
tain discussions which took place in the course 
of the last year. 

After having removed the misconception to 
which the passage of the circular in question, 
if passed over in silence, might give counte- 
nance ; and having stated, in general, terms, 
without however entering into the argument, 
the dissent of his majesty’s government from 
the general principle upon which the circular 
in question is founded, it should be clearly 
understood, that no government can be more 

repared than the British government is, to up- 

old the right of any state or states to interfere 
where their own immediate security or essen- 
tial interests are seriously endangered by the 
internal transactions of another state. But, as 
they the assumption of such right as 
only to — by the strongest necessity, 
and to be limited and regulated thereby, they 
cannot admit, that this right can receive a 
general and indiscriminate application to all 
revolutionary movements without reference to 
their immediate bearing upon some particular 
state or states, or be made prospectively the 
basis of an alliance. They regard its exercise 
as an exception to general principles, of the 
greatest value and importance, ‘and as one 
that only properly grows out of the circum- 
stances of the special ‘case: but they at the 
same time consider, that exceptions of this 


description’ nevet cah, without the utmost 
danger, be so far reduced to rule, as td be 
incorporated into the ordinary diplomacy of 
states, orinto the institutes of the law of 
nations. 

As it appears, that certain of the minis« 
ters of the three courts have already commu- 
nicated this circular despatch to the courts 
to which they are accredited, I leave it 
to your discretion to make a corresponding 
communication on the part of your govern~ 
ment, regulating your language in conformity 
to the principles laid down in the present 
des atch. You will take care, however, in 
making such communication, to do justice, in 
the name of your government, to the purity of 
intention, which has no doubt actuated these 
august courts in the adoption of the course of 
measures which they are pursuing. The dif- 
ference of sentiment which prevails between 
them and the court of London on this matter, 
you may declare, can make no alteration what- 
ever in the cordiality and harmony of the 
alliance on any other subject, or abate their 
common zeal in giving the most complete 
effect to all their existing engagements, 
am, &c. (Signed) CasTLEREAGH. 


Banx Nores.] Mr. Grenfell begged 
leave to ask the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when the country might expect the 
issue of the Bank Notes on the new plan 
to prevent imitation? The convictions 
which had taken place within the last six 
months for the crime of forgery, and the 
still increasing practice of the falsification 
of bank notes, made it quite necessary, 
that the public should be informed when 
they were to expect relief from so enor- 
mous an evil. We wislied, therefore, to 
ascertain what was the precise time fixed, 
after so many delays, for satisfying, 
upon this point, the expectation of the 
country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was aware of the great importance of 


adopting, as speedily as possible, some’ 


plan for diminishing the facility with 
which bank notes were at present forged. 
The House would, at the same time see, 
that it was equally important to avoid any 
premature or inefficient measure, the in- 
troduction of which could only serve to 
aggravate the existing evils. Although 
the plan was certainly not brought to a 
completion, he had the satisfaction to 
state, that considerable progress had been 
made—a progress, however, which did 
not enable him to answer the hon. gentle- 
man’s question as to the exact period 
when the new notés would be ready for 
circulation. 


Mr. Grenfell said, he certainly did un- 
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derstand, that the plan had been finally 
settled last February, but now it ap- 
peared, that no period was fixed when 
they were to expect the removal of so 
great an evil as that which the public 
suffered from the extensive practice of 
forgery. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert declared, that every 
facility and encouragement had been af- 
forded to the most able artists; but it 
ought not to be forgotten, that what one 
artist could execute another might at 
least imitate. 1t was nevertheless hoped, 
that with the aid of powerful machinery 
and a succession of varied improvements, 
a great degree of success might be at- 
tained. He had never been so sanguine 
as to calculate on complete success; but 
one plan which promised to be very effica- 
cious was now under consideration, al- 
though it had not, perhaps, reached the 
last stage of improvement. He concurred 
in thinking, that the evil of some further 
delay must be less than that of taking 
any step prematurely. 

Mr. Bennet admitted the impossibility 
of obtaining from one artist, that which 
another could not imitate. He was will- 
ing to allow, that a note might be made 
more difficult to imitate than the present 
one, which indeed afforded peculiar faci- 
lities to the forger. But he would cau- 
tion the House against entertaining the 
erroneous idea, that any note could be 
made, which it was impossible to imitate. 
He implored the House to remember, 
that as long as the present notes remained 


in circulation, the bank held the power 
of life and death in their hands. 


Mr. D. Gilbert agreed, that it was not 
possible to make a bank note which 
should be absolutely inimitable, but 
trusted, that from the ingenuity of the 
plan now adopting, from the powerful 
machinery which it would require, and 
the other resources not within the means 
of ordinary forgers, it would be as diffi- 
cult to imitate the notes thus manufac- 
tured, as it would be to imitate the coin 
of the realm, when executed in the most 
able style. 

Mr. Curwen said, he had lately seen 
the model of a note intended for the use 
of a country bank, which he did not be- 
lieve could be forged by any degree of 
art, and was ef opinion, that the bank 
deserved much blame for not having en- 


couraged the framer of it. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE—CoMPLAINT 
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OF AN ADDRESS PUBLISHED IN THE 
Lonpon Gazette.] Sir John New- 
port observed, that in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given, he 
had now to bring under the eonsider- 
ation of the House what appeared to 
him a manifest and flagrant breach of 
those privileges which had been esta- 
blished, not for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the House alone, but for those 
whom they represented. Instead of com- 
plaining at once, as he should have been 
justified in doing in such a case, he had 
given notice of his intention, in order to 
enable the parties to offer the best expla- 
nation in their power. The attack came 
from a quarter where it could hardly 
have been anticipated—it was made by 
persons in a respectable station of life, 
and, what was more singular, had received 
the marked approbation of his majesty’s 
ministers. He was induced to call the at- 
tention of the House to it, because its 
tendency was, to embarrass and impair 
that freedom of speech by which they 
were entitled to discuss every public ques- 
tion without comment or censure, unless 
within those walls, and which had always 
been deemed one of their most valuable 
privileges. The members of that House 
had a right to deliver their sentiments 
without any reference to the approbation 
or censure of other persons. He could 
not so well express this principle as in the 
emphatic words of a declaration framed 
in that House by very eminent nen, on 
the 3rd of May, 1810. [Here the right 
hon. baronet read the declaration alluded 
to.] The libel in question purported to 
to have been laid before the Crown, and 
was promulgated in the London Gazette 
on the 2nd of January last. It was headed 
by these words :—*‘ The following address 
was. presented to his majesty, who was 
pleased to receive it very graciously.” 
Now, when the House should hear of 
what the address consisted, it would be 
of opinion, he conceived, that it was im- 
possible the address could have been so 
communicated and received. He was 
sure, that the sovereign had been too care- 
fully instructed in the principles of the 
constitution, to approve of any attack 
upon those who had made such remarks 
in the discussion of a public question as 
were suggested to them by the exercise 
of their parliamentary duty. If an im- 
propriety was committed by any hon. 
member, it was for the House itself, 
through the Chair, toanimadvert upon 
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it, and he felt confident, that this duty 
would never be neglected ; but it did not 
belong to any body of men, and the pre- 
sent addressers werean ecclesiastical body, 
who would be much better employed in 
their professional vocations than in de- 
nouncing the conduct of persons in par- 
liament—it did not belong to them to 
stigmatize and condemn the speeches 
made in that House, as violent, uncon- 
stitutional, and productive of disaffee- 
tion. He was sure, no one would contend, 
that language of this kind could he ad- 
dressed to them from the throue; and the 
question was, whether it ought to receive 
the royal sanction when applied in this 
indirect manner. It was unnecessary to 
trouble the House at any length upon a 
case which appeared to leave no room for 
doubt or difference of opinion; it was 
sufficient to say, that perfect freedom of 
speech was their ancient undoubted 
right—one which they had enjoyed unin- 
terruptedly, and which was essential to 
their existence as a distinct branch of the 
legislature. With regard to the publica- 
tion of this address, in the London Gazette, 
it had been stated, a few nights since, that 
a power of selection was exercised, and it 
was justified, on the ground, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers could not be expected 
to publish, as having been graciously re- 
ceived, addresses which reflected upon 
themselves, and that. no addresses ever 
did appear in the Gazette but such as 
were graciously received. But, according 
to this principle, they might publish re- 
flections on all other persons, and give 
the sanction of the royal authority to any 
censure directed against their opponents. 
He doubted not, that the House, when the 
composition to which he referred should 
be read, would agree in the justness of 
the observations which he had taken the 
liberty to submit. The right hon. ba- 
_ ronet then proceeded to read the address, 

and point out the libellous matter. The 
address was one to the king from the pres- 
bytery of Langholme, in the county of 
Dumfries, and was published in the London 
Gazette of the 2nd of January last ; it had 
been voted on the 19th of December in 
the preceding year, and was signed ** W. 
B. Shaw, Moderator :”’ 

‘¢ We have witnessed, with much con- 
cern, and we strongly deprecate, the spi- 
rit of disaffection lately become so pre- 
valent, from what we would term the vio- 
lent and unconstitutional speeches of the 
opposition in both Houses of Parliament 
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{hear, hear], and the infamous scurrility 
and misrepresentation of a licentious 
press. 

‘“‘ As teachers of religion, we deplore 
the infidel sentiments that are sedulously’ 
disseminated, and that have courier’, 
more than any other cause, to excite the 
feelings which have of late been but too 
openly manifested ; for it must be evident, 
that when men renounce their allegiance 
to God, they will also betray their king 
and country: and would not those to 
whom we allude rejoice to overturn the 
altar, the throne, and the constitution, 
when they scoff at religion, insult their 
king, and bring such railing accusations 
against the men, who under an all-wise and 
over-ruling Providence, and supported by 


your majesty, have saved their country, 
and in whom, we will venture to say, the 


good sense of the nation still confides ? 
[Hear, and laughter. ] 

‘«* With every good citizen and loyal 
subject, we reprobate the address and pe- 


tition of the Common Council of the city’ 


of London [laughter], than which a 


greater insult could not be offered to ma-’ 


Jesty, and which, it behoves all who wish 
well to their king and country publicly 


to condemn; nor can we refrain from re- 


prehending severely, the insolence of cer- 
tain members of the opposition upon the 
late prorogation of parliament [Hear, and 
laughter]; for if such conduct in the re- 
presentatives of the people pass unno- 


ticed, what may be expected from the’ 


people themselves 

The right hon. baronet then handed 
the Gazette to the clerk, who read the 
above passages, which having been done, 
the right hon. baronet moved—‘* That 


the dutiful and loyal address of the Pres- - 


byteries of Langholme, in the county of 
Dumfries, which was published in the 


London Gazette of 2nd January last, con-' 


tains passages in manifest breach of the 


essential privileges of this House of Par-" 


liament.” 
Lord Castlereagh said, that what the 
right hon. baronet had stated to the House 


went to the form and not to the substance ° 


of the case. He did not object to the 
paper generally, but to certain passages: 
that were contained in it; because there 


were many parts of that address against’ 


which no complaint could possibly be 
made. His motion, therefore, went rather 
tothe condemnation of particular passages, 


than to the disapproval of the publica- - 
ee He hoped, that the right: 
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hon. baronet would believe him, when he 
said, that he would be the last person to 
show any indifference to the privileges of 
the House—that he would be the last per- 
son to counsel the House not to maintain 
its privileges, whenever any act was done, 
with reference to them, which could not 
be justified, and which was brought 

nder their consideration in the shape of 
libel. It was extremely difficult for any 
person who considered the importance of 
their privileges—not only to the members 
of that House, but to the general interests 
of the people—to state any excuse for an 
infringement of those privileges, when 
the subject was regularly brought forward. 
But it was a fit matter for consideration, 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
any particular case, it was desirable for 
the House to exert its undoubted autho- 
rity. Let gentlemen for a moment reflect 
on the various libels that were at present 
abroad in the country. If the House took 
up every thing that fairly fell under the 
description of a libel on parliament gene- 
rally, as well as on particular members 
of the legislature, the whole of their time 
would be passed in reviewing those pub- 
lications, instead of doing their duty to 
the public. He did not urge this argu- 
ment invidiously towards the right hon. 
baronet ; because he was quite sure, that 
no individual would suggest or adopt a 
more liberal view of what was best to be 
done for the House and the country, on 
such an occasion, than the right hon. 
baronet. What, therefore, he meant to 
do was, to put it to the feelings of the 
right hon. baronet, whether he had not 
fully performed his duty to the House and 
the country, by calling theattention of the 
House to this publication, without adopt- 
ing any farther proceeding. He was the 
more disposed to urge this on the con- 
sideration of the right hon. baronet, be- 
cause, without taking away from the fair 
weight. of his observations, it appeared 
to him, that the right hon. baronet had 
mot given sufficient importance to those 
carcumstances which might be alleged in 
extenuation of the offence complained of. 
He supposed, from what had fallen from 


_ the right hon. baronet, that he was not 


in the House when this subject was men- 
tioned by a noble lord (Folkestone) on 
the first night of the session, at which time, 
a full explanation was given of the cir- 
cumstances by his right hon. friend (Mr. 


. Bathurst); who had, in the course of his 


speech, avowed, as a member of the 
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government, that the secretary of state 
wus in the habit of selecting addresses 
for publication in the Gazette, to the 
exclusion of others, which did not come 
within the principle by which he was 
guided in making the selection. If the 


right hon. baronet, really was present on 


that cccasion, he must have heard his 
right hon. friend state, in addition to this, 
that the publication of the address in 
question occurred entirely through in- 
advertence. The House would, perhaps, 
allow him to call to their recollection, that 
the system of selection had been the uni- 
form practice, not only of the present, 
but of all administrations. It was a prac- 
tice founded on good sense and reason ; 
because the king’s Gazette ought not to 
be made the channel to convey insult to 
the throne, and abuse to the constituted 
authorities of the country. He would 
bring the present case exactly within that 
practice; and he would say, that no un- 
justifiable doctrines should have found 
their way into the Gazette. But, if that 
address were unfit to appear in the Gazette, 
surely it was, @ fortiori, more unfit, that 
that publication should be made the 
vehicle for disseminating insults of a more 
flagrant nature, contained in addresses, 
petitions, and other documents, which 
were very liberally circulated at the pre- 
sent moment. When his right hon. friend, 
on a former evening, stated what was the 
practice at the Secretary of state’s office, 
he, at the same time, expressed the regret 
of the secretary of the home department 
that the document complained of should 
have found its way into the king’s Gazette. 
So far was the occurrence from being 
justified or sanctioned by the ministers of 
the Crown, that they extremely regretted 
its publication; and if they had exercised 
the power of selection, so far from caus- 
ing it to be inserted, they would have 
considered it as coming under one of 
those descriptions of address which ought 
not to be published. The right hon. 
baronet, when he quoted the observation 
of his right hon, friend with respect to 
the selection of addresses, forgot to add, 
that his right hon. friend also stated, that 
though this address came from very re- 
spectable persons, it was not sanctioned 
by government, who, on the contrary, 
protested. against some of the sentiments 
contained in it. Though it was in fact 
published when sent up by this respect= 
able presbytery to the noble lord, and laid 
at the foot of the throne, still the circum 
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stance of its publication could only be con- 
sidered as a matter of inadvertence. Had 
it not been so published, it would never 
have attracted any notice, or called forth 
any particular expression of feeling. In 
short, it never would have been mentioned. 
And this being the true state of the case— 
it appearing, that the publication was the 
effect of inadvertence—the right hon. ba- 
ronet would perhaps feel, that having call- 
ed the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject, enough had been done. It would 

ave been a different thing if it were found 
not to have been an inadvertent act ; but 
since all intention to sanction the objec- 
tionable parts of the address was disavow~ 
ed, the right hon. baronet might perhaps 
be indlined to think, that, considering the 
different circumstances, it was not a case 
in which the privileges of the House called 
for any farther proceeding. He would 
submit to the right hon. baronet, whether 
he did not now seem to be taking up rather 
a narrower line, with respect to freedom of 
discussion in the country, than ought to 
be adopted. Though it was the last 
species of warfare in which he should wish 
to be engaged, yet it would, he thought, 
be most unjust if one side of the House 
was to be excluded from the attacks of 
calumny, while individuals on the other 
side—however patient in their nature— 
were to lie quietly on their backs, and 
bear every species of contumely without 
complaining. But though, perhaps, it 
would be convenient to gentlemen on his 
side of the House, and to himself indivi- 
dually—who no longer ago than the night 
before last was mentioned by name in a 
petition laid on their table—if matters of 
this kind were attended to (and he knew 
if he pursued such a course he should 
pursue it under a very high sanction, 
since it was approved of by the right hon. 
baronet), still he did not think, that it 
would do either side of the House any 
good in the eyes of their constituents, if 
they took up this question, and said, that 
the speeches and the public conduct of 
members of parliament should not be 
animadverted on out of doors, if the observa- 
tions made use of exceeded the bounds 
of fair and temperate discussion. The 
mere circumstance of their conniving at 
the publication of their debates—z prac- 
tice which was contrary to theit standing 
orders, but which, if not a part of the 
constitution, was almost essential to it— 
rendered it impossible to prevent free ani- 


madversion. When their debates were 
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sent out all over the country, could it be 
' expected, that observations would not be 
| made as to what the character.of parlia- 
| ment collectively was, as well as with re- 
, ference to the conduct of any particular 
{members of that body ? They could not 
expect,that their proceedings wouldalways 
_ be spoken of in terms of approbation, and 
_ never in those of disapprobation, It would 
_bea little too much if the gentlemen of 
_ the opposition were to propose, that they 
should be recognised as that sacred body 
_in the constitution who could not by pos- 
sibility be assailed with reproach—who 
_ were not open to any possible suspicion 
, or imputation of not acting on all occa- 
| sions for the general benefit of the country. 
The right hon. baronet undoubtedly 
found in this address very strong obser- 
vations on the conduct of the opposition ; 
but he could not avoid saying, that the 
right hon, baronet did not read the ad- 
dress in a fair manner, He treated it as 
if all the evils of the present day were as- 
cribed to the conduct of the opposition. 
But the fact was, the inflamed state of 
the public mind was attributed to three 
causes—whether well or ill founded he 
would not stop to inquire. They were, 
first, the speeches of opposition ; secondly, 
blasphemous and seditious publications ; 
and lastly, the petition that emanated 
from the Common Council of the city of 
London. If they were to call the learned 
body who sanctioned the address to the 
bar, he did not conceive, that it would 
produce any good practical result. And 
here he must observe, that it was too 
much for the right hon. baronet to say, 
because those individuals were pastors, 
that therefore they should lay down all 
public functions, and abstain from offer- 
ing any opinion on what was passing, with 
respect to the peace and tranquillity of the 
country ; and more especially on the pre- 
valence of infidelity. If the right hon. 
baronet laid it down as a principle of the 
House, that all publications of this nature 
ought tobe brought under theirconsidera~ 
tion, he (Lord C.) would not have far to 
go, in order to produce, to-morrow, to 


specimens of addresses, in which he him- 
self, the minister of the Crown, and those 
members of parliament who supported 
them, were charged with motives the most 
base, corruption the most notorious, the 

reatest abandonment of their public 

uty, and the most flagrant crimes against 
the interests of the country. He should 


the right hon. baronet, two or three 
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only offer what he conceived to be a very 
fair ‘contre-projet to the motion of the 
right hon, baronet, when he brought for- 
ward, in answer to his charge, a series of 
libels against the whole body of the ad- 
ministration, If there were to be in the 
House—one protected set of men, it was 
not unreasonable, he hoped, for him and 
his friends to aspire to an equal degree 
of protection. He thought, however, the 
best way would be to drop the business. 
The intention of sanctioning some of the 
expressions contained in the address hav- 
ing been publicly and promptly disavow- 
ed—so much unfeigned regret having 
been expressed at its having appeared in 
the Gazette—and as, in the course of many 
years, this was the first instance in which 
any thing objectionable had appeared in 
that publication—these circumstances 
would, perhaps, induce the right hon. 
baronet not to press his motion, His right 
hon. friend did not come tardily forward, 
but gave the necessary disavowal on the 
very first day of the session. The right 
ho». baronet had brought the subject 
very properly before the House; but, 
having done so, he would perhaps feel, that 
he would best perform his duty by letting 
the question rest, as no attempt had been 
made to justify the publication. 

Mr, Scarlett said, he would not have 
troubled the House with any observations 
on this occasion, if it had not been for 
what had fallen from the noble lord. He 
had very ingenuously put forward as the 
offender in this case, the unhappy Mode- 
rator who signed the address. That indi- 
vidual might bea very respectable person ; 
and if it had been with him, that the selec- 
tion of the address for publication had 
rested, the subject would, perhaps, have 
been unworthy of being brought before 
the House; but what gave a sting to this 
address was, that it found its way into 
the Gazette, a publication, under the im- 
mediate sanction ofadministration,and was 
stated to have been most graciously receiv- 
ed by the Crown, One of the most im- 
portant parts of the constitution of the 
House of Commons was, that the influence 
of his majesty’s name, or the knowledge 
of his opinion, should have no effect in 
guiding their decisions; and for any man 
to state to his majesty any part of the de- 
bates of that House, and much more to 
characterize them, was highly unconsti- 
tutional. If there could be'a greater 
breach of privilege than this, it was, that 
a minister of the Crown publicly stated 
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the address so characterizing the debates 
to have been most graciously received. 
The noble lord (Sidmouth) had desired an 
apology to be made for the occurrence; he 
had caused it to be stated, that he was 
sorry it had taken place. , If this sort of 
apology were to justify the House in pass- 
ing overa breach of privilege of this nature, 
he knew not why they should not pass over 
any other breach of privilege, provided 
an apology was tendered. He admitted 
the good sense of some of the noble lord’s 
observations. He agreed with him when he 
said,that they ought not to watch over their 
privileges withso much severity as to pre- 
vent the people from animadverting on the 
proceedings of the House; because, be- 
tween the members of that House and those 
whom they represented, there should be a 
free communication of sentiment, and the 
press was the best medium for keeping up 
that communication. In this instance, 
the act complained of was not committed 
by any portion of their constituents, but 
by a minister of the Crown, and there- 
fore it was the more important that it 
should not be passed over in silence. 
They all knew, that many instances had 
occurred of late years where the House 
visited, perhaps with too much severity, 
animadversions on their proceedings which 
assumed a popular character; and he 
conceived it was not acting equitably to 
refrain from exercising the authority which 
was vested in them against. the Crown, 
and on all occasions to enforce it against 
the people. If it were an attack on an 
individual member, it would be well for 
him to exercise a sound discretion, before 
he determined to submit a complaint to 
the House; but it was no such thing. 
It was a general attack on those who were 
designated as an ‘* Opposition.” Did his 
majesty know of an opposition in that 
House? Did ministers state to his majesty, 
that there were a body of men in parlia- 
ment who made “ violent and unconsti- 
tutional speeches?” If that were known 
—if the fact could be brought forward, 
and satisfactorily proved, it would be 
matter of impeachment rather than 
breach of privilege. He did not think 
the matter could be thus passed over. 
The apology would be soon forgotten, 
but the address would still remain on the 
pages of the Gazette. If the noble lord 
would point out some means by which the 
apology could be placed on the Journals 
of the House, he would be satisfied: but 
he could not suffer the business to drop, 
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as the noble lord had suggested. They 
were placed in this situation—an attack 
had been made in the Gazette on the 
speeches of members of that House, and 
all the satisfaction they received was, a 
declaration, that ministers were sorry for 
it. But they might do the same thing 
to-morrow, if some efficient step were 
not resorted to, and again make the same 
declaration of regret. Were they to aban- 
don the matter altogether, because a mi- 
nister offered an apology, and acknow- 
ledged, that the proceeding was wrong? 
He hoped, it would not be thought, that 
he meant to press the business invidiously 
against any individual. If the motion 
would have the effect of bringing this 


gentleman up to town from Scotland, he | 


should be sorry for it; because he ap- 
peared to him to be a very ignorant man. 
Certainly he knew very little of what passed 
in that House. The sting was not in the 
paper which the reverend gentleman had 
signed, but in the use that had been made 
of it, and the sunction it appeared to have 
received from his majesty’s government. 
Under these circumstances, he submitted, 
that the right hon. baronet could not with- 
draw his proposition, unless some means 
were devised to express the sense of the 
House on the subject. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the publica- 
tion of the address arose entirely from 
inadvertence, and as soon as possible an 
apology was made for inserting it in the 
Gazette. The right hon. baronet should, 
in justice, have quoted the latter part of 
his (Mr. B’s) speech on the first night of 


the session. He then stated, that the 


address appeared merely through inad- 
vertence, and without the sanction of his 
majesty’s ministers On the ground of the 
circumstance having been occasioned by 
inadvertence, and on that ground alone, 
‘he conceived the House ought to pass it 
over, 

Sir J. Newport assured the right hon. 
gentleman, that the noise which prevailed 
on the night he alluded to, was so great 
as to prevent him from hearing the whole 
of his explanation. Perhaps an entry to 
the following effect would meet the wishes 
of his learned friend:—After stating the 
paper to contain a breach of privilege, it 
might be added, «And it having been 
stated to the House, on the part of the 
secretary of state for the home department, 
that the paper was considered by him to 
be reprehensible, and that it got into the 


Gazette by mistake, it does not appear, 
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| that the House proceeded further, except 
to. place this disavowal on their journals.’’ 

Lord Castlereagh suggested, that the 
debate should be adjourned till to-morrow, 
‘in order to give the right hon. baronet 
an opportunity to adopt a proper form of 
words, 

Mr. Gordon observed, that it ought to be 
recollected, that the insertion of the address 
in the Gazette was not the only mischief. 
It had thence been copied intothe country 
papers, so that the people at large were 
induced to believe, that the sentiments 
which it contained, had been graciously 
received by his majesty. He was the 
last man to think of visiting, with severe 
punishment, any carsasmns such as those 
in question; but, when the gentlemen 
Opposite seemed disposed to exercise, to 
their extent, all the privileges of the Crown, 
‘it was necessary to provide an adequate - 
_ counteraction by the firm maivtenance of 
' the privileges of that House. 

The debate was then adjourned to to- 
morrow. 


RevenveE Accounts.] Mr. Maberlg 
rose, in consequence of the notice he had 
givea, to move for certain papers relative 
to the Revenue. The subject which he 
was abont to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House, was one of primary 
importance ;—it was a subject closely in- 
terwoven with the prosperity of the coun- 
try ; and by a due attention to which, 
they could alone hope to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the people. The papers he- 
meant to move for were seven. He should 
call for the production, not only of the 
amount of revenues for the current but 
the past year, and also for an account of 
the management of the public expenditure 
and a variety of other papers connected 
with the financial state of the country. 
To the amount of the expenses of col- 
lecting the revenue he should particularly 
call the attention of the House. The ex- 
penditure was enormous beyond all 
calculation. In the year 1792, the ex- 
penditure was 7,800,000/. including the 
amount of collecting the revenue. What 
was the expenditure now? It was, in- 
cluding the amount of collecting the 
revenue, for the army, navy, ordnance 
and miscellaneous services, no less than 
26,000,000/.. making a difference in the 
expenditure of the government between 
the year 1792 and the present time of 
somewhere about 18 millions, and that 
occurring within twenty years, It was 
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time now, in the sixth or seventh year of 
peace, to anticipate something like a per- 
manent arrangement of the public expen- 
diture, and, above all, an improved 
system of finance. This, indeed, had been 
promised. Instead of which, what had 
been the course pursned respecting the 
Sinking Fund ? Instead of being preserved 
and applied for the reduction of the debt 
it had been used for the resources of the 
current year; and in this state, instead 
of bearing in the amount any affinity to 
its nominal value of 17,000,000/. the 
real bond fide value of the existing 
Sinking Fund was only 2,000,000/. and 
that was the sole amount in reality appli- 
cable to meet a debt of nearly 900 mil- 
lions. This amount of debt was frightful, 
and showed a yearly increase of about 
twenty millions, since the period to 
which he had at first adverted—two mil- 
lions being the only real fund available to 
the reduction of this enormous debt. It 
was during a time of peace, that the 
country should be called upon to look at 
this state of things; for, under such cir- 
cumstances, to contemplate a state of war 
was most appalling. No time ought to 
be lost in endeavouring to place the 
finances of the country upon as solid 
a basis as the nature of the case admitted. 
There were, of course, great difficulties 
in reducing to a clear and intelligible 
system such complicated matters; but 
investigation was now imperatively neces- 
sary. It was his intention, upon a future 
day, to bring under the consideration of 
the House the state of the Sinking Fund, 
forthe purpose of reducing its system 
and management toa simpler and clearer 
detail than that which it admitted at pre- 
sent. He meant to strip it of all its 
nominal and shadowy character, and to 
place it at once before the public in the 
only way in which it ought to stand— 
namely, in the actual and fair real amount 
which alone it possessed. A Sinking 
Fund, when properly understood, could 
only consist of the excess of revenue over 
and above the whole excess of the public 
expenditure. It was quitea delusion for 
the right hon. gentleman opposite to pre- 
tend to the public that they had a Sinking 
Fund amounting to the nominal value of 
17,000,000/. and then to bolster up this 
disingenuous device by borrowing 12 
millions out of this nominal fund of 
17,000,0007. and to keep up, by Exche- 
quer Bills, the operation’ of this delusion. 
Nothing could be worse policy than to 
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. persevere in such a course, instead of at 


once laying before the country the real 
sum upon which it had to depend for the 
reduction of the national debt. From his 
majesty’s late speech, it did not dis- 
tinctly appear, what would be the reduc- 
tion of the general expenditure for the 
year. The only reduction hinted at 
was in the military expenditure. But, 
with respect to that expenditure, he must 
complain retrospectively of the course 
which had been taken by the right hon, 
gentleman opposite. Two years ago, 
when that right hon. gentleman antici- 
pated the amount which would be re- 
quired for the army, navy, and ordnance, 
he estimated it at 17,000,000/. instead 
of which it ultimately proved to be 
19,000,000/.—that was, an excess of 
2,000,000/. over and above the right hon. 
gentleman’s promise to the country. 
This was a bad mode of estimating the 
public expenditure—it went to destroy 
public confidence, and to make the peo- 
ple come forward, not for any reduction 
of the public expenditure, for that they 
saw was little attended to, but for a direct 
reduction of taxation. In the latter alone 
could they, under such circumstances, 
repose any hope of redress of grievances. 
To leave out this alternative to the people 
was the worst policy which the ight hon. 
gentleman could pursue in the present 
state of the finances of the country. 
The agriculturist must at once see in 
what consisted a portion of his. present 
distress: looking at the price of grain in 
1790, it was nearly the same as at pre- 
sent; but the large increase of direct and 
indirect taxation bore directly upon the 
farmer; and connected with the larger 
increase since 1790 of the price of labour, 
the poor-rates, &c. furnished him with 
a clue to the causes of his present dis- 
tressed state. For the purpose of bring- 
ing the subject of taxation before the 
House, he meant to move for an account 
of the duties upon Houses and windows, 
in order, after ascertaining the amount, 
to move (if it should appear to him expe- 
dient) for a reduction of these taxes. 
The country could not possibly go on 
without retrenchment, and the report of 
the committee of Finance ought to be 
adopted and acted upon systematically. 
He thought, that by adhering to the terms” 
of that report, a saving of 2,000,000/. 
might be effected for the year 1821. 
There was another subject to which he 
thought it very material to call the atten- 
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tion of the House; namely, the expense 


of collecting the revenue. Would it be 
believed, that this alone amounted to the 
enormous sum of between four and five 
millions, and showed a rate of per cent- 
age upon the collection, of no less than 
8. 1s, 9d. upon the aggregate of the 
whole? In Ireland it was still worse—it 
was monstrous: for on the four millions 
of revenue collected in that country, the 
expense of collection amounted to 21 per 
cent. The aggregate amount of collec- 
tion upon the whole revenue was, he re- 
peated, above 8/. out of every 100/. for 
the pocket of the collector, and out of 
that of the public. He was firmly per- 
suaded, that by a more economical sys- 
tem, a saving of one million might be ef- 
fected in the collection of the miscella- 
neous and. other services—to this, add 
the saving of two millions which he had 
already noticed, and both together would 
amount to 3,000,000/. in the ensuing 
year. Unless this recommendation was 
attended to, he knew not what the country 
had to expect from his majesty’s govern- 
ment. It was to elicit an explanation 
from the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
that he now meant to move for certain 
papers. He called for them at this early 
period of the session, and before the sup- 
plies were moved, to enable the House to 
judge of the financial state of the country, 
at a time when they might, if they 
pleased, withhold the supplies, unless the 
explanations. were satisfactory. There 
was also the further advantage in calling 
for the papers now, of having them in 
time for a full understanding upon the 
subject, before the business part of the 
session passed away.. He concluded, by 
moving, for ‘* an account of the defici- 
ency of the Consolidated Fund on the 5th 
January, 1821, together with an account 
of the manner in which the same was 
made good.” 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he saw no objection to the production 
of the accounts moved for by the hon. 
gentleman or to the inquiries which he 
seemed disposed to connect with these 
documents. As there would be other 
opportunities of considering this subject, 
it was unnecessary for him now to antici- 
pate discussion, by entering into any ex- 
planation in detail; he should therefore 
reserve his observations until the accounts 
were regularly before the House. He 
might however, take the present oppor- 
tunity of announcing, that the whole ex- 
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penditure for the supplies of the present 


year would. be met by the revenue with- 
out any new loan. 
‘thought, had arrived at a period, when 
.it might bid adieu either to loins or new 


The country, he 


taxes for many years. In the way in which 
he contemplated the financial state of the 
country, he could by no means concur 


in the discouraging prospect held out by 
the hon. gentleman. 
he had the strongest reasons to expect the 


On the contrary, 


country would annually. have the benefit 
of a surplus of revenue going to a diminu- 
tion of the national debt. This was among 
the improving views which he took of 
the state of the country. With respect 
to the Sinking Fund, he could not consider 


it as placed in the dilapidated state which 
had been described by the hon. gentle- 


man ; for he fully believed, that the result 
of the present year would show the Sink 
ing Fund bearing away as large a propor- 
tion of the debt as it did in 1792. He 
wished to take that opportunity of ex- 
plaining one circumstance upon which 
a mistake appeared in some quarters to 
prevail: it related to the state of the 
trade of the country. It appeared, from 
the accounts laid before parliament, that 
trade became depressed towards the close 
of the former year, and.that conse- 
quently the revenue became diminished. 
But it might be consolatory to the House 
to know, that the present actual state 
of trade developed a considerable im- 
provement. The account. of. the exports 
had only at present been made up for the 
three great ports, viz—London, Liverpool, 
and Hull. The exports of British and Irish 
produce from these ports, for the half- 
year ending on the 5th Jan. 1821, ex- 
ceeded the corresponding half-year of the 
preceding year by 3 millions and a-half. 
The exports for the one year amounted, 
within that time, to about 13 millions and 
three quarters, and in the other to about 
16 millions and a-half—making, on the 
whole, the increase 3 millions and a-half 
which he had mentioned. 

Sir John Newportsaid, he was in hopes, 
that the right hon. gentleman would have 
noticed some prospect of improving the 
net produce of the revenue, by a consider= 
able diminution in the enormous expense 
of collecting it, upon which, most pro- 
perly, great stress had been laid. He 
lamented the price of collection in Ireland, 
in particular, where the enormous increase 
of taxation, instead of being attended by 
a comparative reduction in the rate of 
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collection, was accompained by more 
than a twofold augmentation of that rate, 
contrary to every principle of reason and 
justice. In 1807, the expense of collec- 
tion was about 11 per cent in Treland— 
it was now 25 per cent. He was extremely 

ratified, that the House were likely to 
ee the financial accounts on the table 
early enough in the session to take such 
steps as should be deemed necessary, 
upon the fullest information of which 
the subject was susceptible. When on 
former occasions information was asked 
upon the subject of the details of the 
revenue, it was said, that the particulars 
would be found in the annual returns ; 
but then, these were printed so late, chat 
no steps could be founded upon them 
during the session. Now, fortunately 
for the public, a different course was 
about to prevail. On the subject of the 
Sinking Fund, he entirely agreed with the 
hon. gentleman, that it heitta be reduced 
toa clear, simple, and compendious form 
—that it should be stripped of all its 
mystery, so as that the people could at 
One view comprehend what sum was 
actually available for the reduction of the 
debt. The only real sinking fund must, 
as had been said, consist in the excess of 
the revenue over the expenditure. This 
onght at once to be made apparent, in- 
stead of propping up adelusive system 
of nominal amouut, with the farce of 
borrowing aad lending conducted by the 
same hands. It was high time, that the 
finaucial siate of the country should be 
rendered intellizible, and that the public 
should see, that instead of advancing, 
they were moving in a retrograde order. 
As to the boasted increase of trade being 
conclusively deduced from the exports, 
he must say he differed from the right 
hon. gentleman. Indeed, he always 


~ received the accounts of these exports with 


distrust ; for over and over again he had 
seen these exports attended with ruin to 
the parties who made them, instead of 
being eventually beneficial to the public. 
Exports had been often made to every 
quarter of the world, and the goods then 
sold at half their original cost, 

Mr. Grenfell considered the House 
and the country much indebted to his hon. 
friend, for moving for the production of 
these papers at so early a period of the 
session. He was happy to hear the right 
hon. gentleman say, that he should not 
requireany more loans. The right hon. gen- 
tleman did not say, whether or not it was 
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likely he would fund any Exchequer Bills 


this year. Both his hon. friends had al- 


luded to a subject to which he had re- 
peatedly called the attention of the House, 
namely, the abolition of that part of the 


machinery of the Sinking Fund which: 


was altogether delusive; and which con- 
tributed to make financial questions, 
though plain enough in themselves, ob- 
scure and unintelligible. He assumed, 
that the nominal Sinking Fund was 
17,000,0007. He also conceded to the 


right hon. gentleman (although it was. 


much beyond the reality), that the real 
Sinking Fund—namely, the excess of 
the revenue over the expenditure—was 
5,000,000/. Now why not get rid of the 
12,000,000/. of nominal Sinking Fund 
altogether? Instead of that, what did 
the right hon, gentleman do? If this 


year he should follow the precedent of 
the last, there would be the parade of: 


an act of parliament to authorise the 
commissioners to borrow of themselves 


12,000,000/. The commissioners were: 


the only parties in the transaction. They 
were to borrow, and they were to invest 
in the funds. It would be extremely 


satisfactory if the right hon. gentleman 


would signify his intention, either in this 
or in some ensuing year, to get rid of this 
delusive part of the Sinking Fund, Ano- 


ther important consideration was, the, 


deficiency. of the Consolidated Fund,. 
amounting to no less than §8,809,000/. 
He knew very well, that the right hon. 
gentleman, was able to borrow this money 
at 3 percent from the Bank. He enter-. 
tained no kind of animosity whatever 
towards the Bank ; but was it fitting, that: 
the government of this country should be 
placed in such a situation as to be unable 
to pay the interest due to the public 
creditor without having recourse to the. 


, Bank for aid? The right hon. gentle- 


man might easily relieve himself by a 
small loan, or a funding of Exchequer 
Bills. The right hon. gentleman had 
formerly predicted, that in a short period 
the deficiency in the Consolidated Fund. 
would correct itself. How had that ex- 
pectation been realised? The present 
deficiency was greater than that of the 
preceding quarter, and than that of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. At 
the corresponding quarter of the last 
year the amount was 8,500,000/.; now 
it was 8,800,000/. He wished especially 
to ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
he meant to get rid of the nominal Sinking 
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Fund, and of his state of dependance on 
the Bank of England ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. ex- | sy 


‘pressed his desire rather to wait for regu- 
lar opportunities to discuss these import- 
ant subjects, than to enter upon a pre- 
mature and imperfect exposition of them 
in the shape of answering questions. He 
would, however, reply shortly to one or 
two points. With respect to the increase 
of expense in the collection of the Irish 
revenue, it was apparent and not real. 
It arose simply from the practice of bring- 
ing the whole forward as a charge on the 
public, instead of, as heretofore, laying 
it on the fees of merchants, Now, to the 
principal question put to him by the hon. 
gentleman, he had distinctly to state, that 
the public debt would not be increased by 
any means or in any way whatever this 
year. No stock whatever would be cre- 
ated, and what was outstanding at pre- 
sent, was, he affirmed, no more than was 
consistent with the public conveniency 
and service. The subject of the Sinking 
Fund had been often discussed ; and he 
continued to be of the same opinion he 
had ever been upon it. He held, that it 
was far wiser to persevere in the present 
system which was well and practically 
understood, than to unsettle, under the 
name of simplitication, the whole method 
with which public accountants were con- 
versant. When the time came, that the 
Sinking Fund rose above what might be 
considered a sufficient sum for the gradual 
reduction of the national debt, then it 
might be desirable to adopt, with the 
surplus, the simplification now contended 
for; but, till that period arrived, he pre- 
ferred going on in a known way ; for so 
long as our revenue was fluctuating, 
which from its nature it must always be, 
there must, under whatever form it ap- 
peared, bean annual excess or diminu- 
tion, liable to all the objections urged 
against the present system, at what- 
ever sum the Sinking Fund was fixed. 
As to the deficiency‘in the ‘Consolidated 
Fund, he still entertained the hope he 
had expressed, that it might be got over 
by the progress of the revenue. At all 
events, he could not be persuaded by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Grenfell), that it 
would be wiser to leave the public money 
in the hands of the Bank for its advantage, 
than to borrow from that body at:a low 
rate of interest, while government re- 
ceived a larger .interest forits own fund, 


The saving to the country in this respect | 
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was very considerable, and the public 
good was eminently consulted by the 
stem. 
Mr. Maberly said, he was perfectly 
aware, that daritg the last quarter of 
the year 1819, 500,000/. of the new taxes 
had come in; but still he contended, that 
there was a falling off of a million in the 
whole accounts of the year; so that the 
revenue of the present year showed a 
deficieney of one million in comparison 
with the preceding year. Respecting the 
Sinking Fand, he felt confrdent, that the 
right hon. gentleman, so far from having 
an augmented real Sinking Fand in the 
current year, would find a deficiency as 
compared with the amount in thé past, 
and also an arrear of interest upon’ the 
loan of 1820. One year he was charging 
his arrear upon the Consolidated Fund, 
and in another upon the Sinking Fund, 
without coming at once to the adoption’ 
of a steady, permanent system. Unless 
the revenue greatiy improved in’ the 
current year, instead of a reat fund of 
2,000,000/. next year he feared there 
would be only a fund of 1,000,0007. In 
the present’ distressed state of all classes, 
he could not harbour the same confident 
expectations as the right hon. gentleman 
did. Instead of looking for an increase, 
he should be very glad if the year passed’ 
away without a deficiency. As tothe mode 
of transacting business with the Bank ; 
he was ready to admit, that some of 
the arrangements were beneficial, but, 
he could not think it creditable to break 
in upon the quarters in the tanner in 
which they were at present; by the mode 
of keeping the aceounts‘and providing for 
the extraordinaries. In the year 1818, 
there was, on the 5th January, a deficiency 
of 2,386,000/. im the Consolidated Fund’ 
for that year, ‘The next year showed an 
increase in that fund of 220,000/. but then’ 
the year that followed disclosed a defici- 
ency of 2,300,000/. and at the present 
settlement of the year’s accounts there 
was a deficiency of 429,000/. The plain 
fact was, that there only existed a Sink- 
ing Fund of 2,000,000/. to liquidate a 
funded debt of 800,000,000/. an un- 
fanded debt of an additional 100,000, 0002. 
This was not a state of things to be looked 
at without alarm; the whole available 
Sinking Fund would not, if a war uh- 
fortunately net the country in the present 
state of its finances, supply the expendi- 
ture of six months. 

Mr. Buring eowld not imagine any 
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good ground for persevering in the pre- 
sent system of the Sinking Fund. la 
substance it had been abandoned for 
years, and yet the right hon. gentleman 
persisted in adhering to all the forms. 
These, in his opinion, served only to 
render the accounts unintelligible, and 
they ought therefore to be given up, and 
the real state of the country in regard to 
its revenue and finance be allowed to 
appear. On the subject of the arrange- 
ments with the Bank, however, he co- 
incided. with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. it was the most economical 
course that could be pursued; and pro- 
duced a large saving to the public. The 
present state of our public accounts was 
so complicated, that even those gentle- 
men. who were most conversant with the 
subject, declared themselves incapable 
of understanding them. As to the state 
of the revenue, he had felt an agreeable 
disappointment, if he might be allowed 
such an expression, at hearing the state. 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
andhe trusted, the right hon. gentlenran 
would not om any futare occasion feel 
himself obliged to retract them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wished to state the grounds upon which 
he had expressed a confident expectation 
of improvement in the revenue. During 
the latter half of the last year the revenue 
had improved above any half-year which 
he, ever remembered; and consequently, 
as the last half-year was so productive, 

ere was every reason to believe, that the 
yan would continue to improve. 

With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, on the propriety of a 
simplification of the public accounts, 
that might certainly be in some degree to 
be.wished; but the House ought also to 
be aware of the great evils that must 
evsue from an alteration in all the old 
forms. Such a measure would render 
them. perplexed and unintelligible, and 


_ the whole for a century past must be 


new-modelled, to enable them to draw a 
comparison between any past year and 
that in which they were. He preferred 
guing oninthe way which use and ex- 
perience had rendered clear and appli- 
cable to the general service. 

Mr. Philips inquired, whether the na- 
tional business was to be impeded, be- 
cause the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had got a complicated system of accounts ? 
For his own part, he knew many persons 
who were fully eompetent to understand 
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any system of accounts, and: yet those 


persons had been obliged to confess, that 


the accounts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were beyond their comprehen-~ 
sion. He saw no reason why the accounts 
of the nation should not be kept in as 
simple a manner as the accounts of a 
private merchant. It was as easy to 
arrange the accounts of millions as. of 
simple pounds. 

The motion for the several accounts was 
then agreed to. 


Provision FoR THE QUEEN.}] The 
report of the committee on the Provision 
for the Queen was brought up. On the 
motion, that the resolution be agreed to, 

Mr. Holme Sumner said, that in pur- 
suance of what had fallen from him last 
night, he should now propose, that the 
sum of 30,000/. be inserted in the reso- 
lution instead of 50,000/. He should not 
go into any line of argument upon 
the subject; but, in the first instance, 
with regard’ to the admonition he had 


received last night, from an hon. member, 


he could only say, that he always rose to 
speak under the impression of feelings 
not easily controHed, and he sometimes 
was hastily led by them into the use of 
expressions not altogether consistent with 
his more deliberate sentiments. Upen 
another point, regarding which. his con- 
duct had been also arraigned, he was not 
at all disposed to make similar concession. 
The hon. and. learned gentleman. had. ap- 
peared to think, that he was either wholly 
ignorant of the principles of British jus- 
tice, or knowingly acted in direct oppo- 
sition to them; and he had maintained, 
that aman who had not witnessed the 
grimaces of every witness upon. the late 
inguiry was incompetent to form any 
judgment as to the guilt or innocence of 
the Queen. He (Mr. Suinner), on -the 
contrary, was prepared to say, that an in- 
dividual who had beeu present during 
that portion of the trial where lieut. 
Hownam gave.his evidence, coupling it 
with an acquaintance by reading with 
what had gone before and came after it, 
was as competent to form a judgment; as 
far as related tothat individual's evidence 
as if hehad been personally present during 
the whole trial. However his mind might 
have been impressed with the remainder 
of the testimony, he was ready to put alk 
else out of the question, and-to rely up- 
on the statement of lieut. Hownam only.. 
After that, nothing on eatth could alter’ 
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his conviction as to the guilt of her ma- 
jesty, and which conviction he had pro- 
nounced last night. In arriving at this 
plain conclusion, be could not conceive, 
that he was acting in opposition to the 
principles of British justice. He had said 
last night, and he now rejeated it, that 
after the disposition her majesty had shown 
—afier the agitation and dissension that 
had arisen from her conduct—he did not 
think it safe to put so large a sum as 
50,000/, a year at her disposal. If he 
eould have reduced it lower than the 
amount mentioned in his amendment, it 
would have been the more gratifying to 
his feelings; but in proposing the altera- 
tion, he thought he was only discharging 
his duty, and even if he were not sup- 
ported by ten members in the House, he 
would persevere in it. He concluded by 
moving the omission of 50,000/. and the 
insertion of 30,0002. instead thereof. 

- Mr. Brougham said, that the House 
would immediately perceive, that he did 
not rise to oppose the amendment. 
Whether the sum were 50,000/. 30,000/. 
20,000/. 10,000/. or nothing, was to him, 
acting as one of the counsel for her ma- 
jesty, not of the slightest consequence. 
The Queen utterly refused all sums: she 


would take no money as she was at pre-— 


sent circumstanced, and he had therefore 
nothing to do with the present grant. 
‘Whatever vote the House might come to 
in its bountiful fiberality, regarding a 
provision for the Queen, wasto her ma- 
jesty and her legal advisers absolutely 
nugatory. With respect to the prelimi- 
nary observations of the hon. gentleman, 
he could only reply, that'no man was 
bound to allow a greater latitude of in- 
dulgence than himself: the state of the 
hen. member’s feelings last night had led 
him into the use ef expressions for which 
he had now shown his regret, and the im- 
pression they had produced on him (Mr. 
‘B.) should last not one moment longer. 
If, however, his appeal to the hon. mem- 
‘ber as to the rest of his speech should 
fail, he put it to the House, whether it was 
fit or just that the hon. member should 
goon, night after night, stating his con- 
vietion of guilt on detached parts of the 
evidence in: the Queen’s case, when the 
whole of that evidence had failed of pro- 
‘ducing any effect but an acquittal in 
another place? He was therefore induced 
to say, that if «ny further allusions of 
‘the same kind were made—if he heard 
‘members, one after another, get up on 
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the other side of the House ‘and singling 
out particular parts of the testimony 


declare their opinion as to the whole, it — 


would be impossible, that the matter 
should rest there. -Either the Queen was 
guilty or not guilty—either she had been 
acquitted, or-she had not been acquitted. 
If she had been ucquitted no man had a 
right to renew these bold but unfounded 
assertions of crime: if she had not been 
acquitted, in God’s name, let her new 
accusers come forward at once. Let them 
manfully stand forth and produce their 
re-digested case. The Queen asked for 
justice—she had a right to demand it— 
and she required no more. {f the country 
had not already seen enough of these dis- 
graceful proceedings, let them come for- 
ward with fresh charges against her. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that he did not 
often trouble the House, but upon this 
occasion, which was no common one, 
when a large sum of money was to be 
veted for the use of the Queen, represent- 
ing, as he did, a large and respectable 
portion of the community, he could not 
refraiv from offering his sentiment. Al- 
though the question of guilt had not been 
tried in that House, it had been decided 
elsewhere ; and he had a right to express 
his opinion regarding the testimony re- 
ceived in another place. He knew, that it 
was not regular to refer more minutely to 


| what had already passed, but he could 


put his hand upon his heart and say, as 


a representative of the British people, that _ 


from the evidence taken elsewhere, and 
from the whole complexion of the case, 
he was satisfied that the Queen was guilty 
of the charges brought against her. Nei- 


ther the taunts of power within, nor the 


clamour of the people without doers, 
should deter him from so asserting. He 
would apologize if he felt he was proceed- 
ing one step beyond the line of modera- 
tion. Ona question of this kind, where 
the feelings of the country were agitated 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
he could not help participating in those 
feelings. As a representative of the peo- 
ple, when a large sum was proposed to be 
voted to the Queen, he had a right to op- 
pose it and to support a reduction of the 

rant. He wasin favour of a smaller sum ; 
because he did not like the mode in which 
the public money already placed in the 
hands of the Queen had been disposed of, 
and he knew not what the consequences 
might be of putting so large 4 grant in 
the power of such an individual, He had 
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been told, that an individual (and he did 
not kuow why he should be afraid to name 

im), that the courier Bergami had been 
living ia the capital of France in a mavner 
better suiting the dignity of one of our 
first British noblemen than a character 
of his ignoble description. He wished 
to know whence Bergami’s revenues came 
to support this style of magnificence, and 
whence. they were to.come in future? 
Were they. to come from the House of 
Commons of Great Britain ? Would gen- 
tlemen consent to vote money to be con- 
veyed to sych hands as those? As long 
as he had the honour of a seat—as long 
as those who sent him to that House con- 
tinued to bestow upon him the same ho- 
nour, he would speak and vote according 
to the honest dictates of his conscience ; 
and if the hon. moyer of the amendment, 
on adivision, went out of the House alone, 
he would accompany him. On a question 
of this sort he would make no compromise 
and he would vote no money for the con- 
tinuance of what he considered a national 
disgrace... 

Mr, Curwen reprobated the manner in 
which the hon. baronet had introduced 


topics, founded upon rumours which he 


had heard out of doors, and in which 
there probably was not one tittle of truth. 
Her majesty had been all her life subject- 
ed to these base and malignant calumnies 
r—these scandalous attempts to destroy 
her consequence and respectability in this 
country. As to the amount of provision 
for her majesty, anxious as he was on all 
occasions to save the public money, he 
thought it should be settled upon the 
same liberal scale as allowances to other 
branches of the royal family. Justice de- 
Jmanded that the Queen should be provid- 
.ed for with the same liberality as the rest 
of the royal family. No part of the coun- 
.try was suffering more severely than the 
_part.which he represented ; byt he should 
be ill-received among his constituents on 
his return, if he consented to this misera- 
ble retrenchment, intended as a punish- 
-meut upon a Queen who had been acquit- 
ted. Was she to be concluded guilty 
when those who ought to have brought 
-her before another tribunal did not dare 
_ to proceed? With respect to the message 
of her majesty to that House, he inclined 
_ to attribute it-rather.to her advisers than 
to her majesty herself. The resolution 


which it expressed was ove in which he 


should be sorry that she should persevere. 
These was in ita magnanimity that met 
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the ear, but of which he did not approve, 
But he thought, that whatever objection 
might be felt to that message, it was toe 
much to ground thereon such a con-~ 
s‘ruction as had been put upon it. The 
great object now ought to be to set at rest 
a question that had produced the strongest 
azitation, and that, compared with other 
natioual matters pressing upon the House, 
was in point of importance almost as a 
drop of water to the ocean. He was al- 


ways a friend to economy ; but when eco- - 


nowy was mixed up with gross and palpa~ 
ble imjustice, he believed he spoke the 
sentiments of the nation, when he asserted, 
that in this instance it ought to be disre- 
garded: people might say, that the public 
money had indeed been spared, but that 
it had been spared at the expense of a foul 
and cruel imputation. 

Mr. Western contended, that if, after 
what had passed, any man were allowed in 
that House to say, that the Queen was 
guilty, it was a place where every princi- 
ple of law and justice, was disregarded ! 
on every principle of law and justice the 
Queen stood precisely in the situation as 
if no charge had ever been exhibited against 
her; and if members werestill to assert, that 
she was guilty, it would have been far bet- 
ter that the inquiry should have proceeded. 
Ministers had abandoned their hill be- 
cause they could not prove its accusation ; 
but, if every man was still at liberty to 
charge her majesty with the full commis- 
sion of the crime, that abandonment might 
be looked upon but as an artifice to inflict 
a never-dying stigma, without a particle 
of evidence to support it. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, that the pro- 
position before the House was, to vote a 
provision for the Queen, under existing 
circumstances, and he knew not how he 
was to give his vote without at the same 
time giving his opinion of the conduct of 
the Queen. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald rose to express 
his admiration of the zeal of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite in the cause of eco- 
nomy, and his hope that they would con- 
tinue in that spirit, and exercise it im- 
partially. Those honourable members 
expressed their indignation at the gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition, side of the 
House who vere willing to grant so large 
a sum as 50,000/. a-year to her majesty. 
That indignation was rather misapplied ; 
the warmth. should have. been. directed 
against his majesty’s ministers. The for- 


, mer_were willing to vote 50,000/, a-year 
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to the Queen, supposing her to be in- 
nocent; while the -ministers _proposed 
50,000/. a-year on the supposition of her 
guilt. If, then, it was the order of the 
day, that there should be these alternate 
assertions of guilt and innocence, which 
could have no purpose but to increase 
that irritation which it was the professed 
object of miuisters to compose and settle, 
those ministers were loudly called on to 
justify their conduct. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, he had objected to 
the grant of a large sum on the ground 
of the seditious tendency of her majesty’s 
answers to the addresses she had received, 
and not on the ground, that her guilt had 
been established. He had explicitly said, 
that there was no ground of charge 
against her majesty, on account of the 
proceedings in the other House ; but that 
on account of her answers to the addresses, 
and her message of yesterday, it would 
not be safe to place so large a sum of 
money at her disposal. 

Mr. Sykes said, he would detail the 
motive for the yote which he had last 
night given, and which he should again 
give. He entirely concurred with respect 
to the allowance to be granted to her ma- 
jesty, with the view of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh). The noble lord had stated, 
very distinctly, why 50,000/. was the sum 
which should be voted to the Queen. 
They had in the case certain land-marks, 
by which they could scarcely fail to be 
guided aright. This sum was the same 
which her majesty would have received if 
she had become a widow. © The hon. 
member for Yorkshire (Mr. Wortley) 
thought there should be a reduction 
made in the allowance, on account of her 
answers to certain addresses. He was not 
of that opinion. He did not approve of 
all her majesty’s answers, far less did he 
think. with an hon, friend of his, that 
they were complete specimens of sound 
politics, religion and morality. Surely 
the answer to the Dover address was not 
liable to the harsh construction which had 
been put upon it. She might have been 
induced to use the words “* my subjects” 
from, the same expression being made 
use of in the address, The point for the 
.present consideration of the House had 
nothing to do with those answers: it was 
simply, what was an allowance fitting for 
the high station and dignity which the 
constitution imparted to the Queen Con- 

-sort of the country. As to the measure 
which had so long agitated the kingdom ; 
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namely, the erasure of her majesty’s 

name from the Liturgy, it was his opinion, 

that the act was improper and illegal, 

and that some day or other her name must 

be restored. He would not go over the 

argumeut which had been so elaborately, 

but at the same time so perspicuously, 
urged on a former occasion by a learned 

gentleman opposite (Mr. Wetherell). The 

same ground had occurred to himself when 

he first heard of the exclusion of her ma- 
jesty’s name, and he thought, that no man 

who applied his mind to the act of the 
13th of Charles 2nd. could entertain a 

doubt of the illegality of that measure. 

He heard it asserted, on the one side of 

the House, that the Queen had been ac- 

quitted ; on the other, that she had been 

convicted; but his own opinion was, 

that she stood at present on the same 

ground as if she had never been tried, and 

that, consequently, she was entitled to 

all the rights and privileges, all the ho- 

nours and dignities, which the constitu- 

tion allowed to the Queen Consort. This, 
he firmly believed, was also the opinion 
of the country ; and, until her name was 
restored to the Liturgy, he feared it never 
would be tranquil. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he 
could not sit still when statements were 
made which he had it in his power to con- 
tradict. He had now to ask the hon. 
member, who had declared his belief that 
her majesty’s bills to her tradesmen were 
not paid, whether, in answer to his chal- 
lenge of yesterday, he was ready to pro- 
duce any one demand of that kind? He 
would pause for a moment for a reply.— 
As the hon. member for Surrey would 
give no answer, he should proceed. 
They now saw what the reports of the 
hon. member were worth. They had 
heard other insinuations arising out of re- 
ports from the hon. member for Somer- 
setshire, who alleged, that money had been 
sent to an individual at Paris, who was 
said to have been living in a style of 
splendor at Paris. Now he challenged 
that hon. member to produce one proof, 
that one shilling had been sent to that in- 
dividual ; he challenged him also to shew 
what, if true, was easily proved, that 
Bergami was living in the style which had 
been spoken of. He was in Paris at the 
call of the. gentlemen who were her ma- 
jesty’s law advisers, ready to be produced 
as an evidence if it was thought necessary. 
He was at Paris solely for that purpose ; 
and if the House had dared to have gone 
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en with the bili of Pains and Penalties 
hear !]—if his majesty’s ministers 
thought it prudent to g on—the 
member for Somerset would probably 
have had the pleasure of seeing that gen- 
tleman there. He wished now to call 
one or two facts to the attention of the 
noble lord He presumed 
by the appearance, that the noble lord 
had fast night a book similar to that 
which had been just put into his hand. 
The noble lord had stated, that her ma- 
jesty had returned answers to the people of 
over and to the mayor of the corporation 
of Canterbury, in which she had spoken 
of <* her subjects” and “ her people.” 
He now called upon the noble lord to say, 
whether he could produce that answer to 
the address from Dover in writing, or in 
any shape, as the answer of her majesty. 
He next came to the answer to the ad- 
dress from the mayor and corporation of 
Canterbury, in which the Queen was made 
to talk of * her people.”” He denied 
that such an answer was given by her 
jesty in any shape. He denied it; 
and he would forfeit his life if it was ever 
— by her majesty. The answers to 
over and to the mayor and corporation 
of Canterbury were given verbally ; he 
was present, when they were delivered. 
They were merely apologies, that her ma- 
Jesty was not enabled to return any writ- 
ten answer. As to the answer to the 
Canterbury address, he remembered the 
words. They were to this effect, speak- 
ing of her disposition to promote the 
fare of the city of Canterbury, her 
majesty added, that she should be glad 
ef every opportanity to make all the peo- 
ple happy. As to the answer at Dover, 
in which her majesty was stated to have 
spoken of “ her subjects,” he utterly 
denied it. He could appeal to all the 
persons who were then in the room, and 
he could bring them all to bear witness to 
the correetness of his statement. A few 
words were uttered by her majesty as an 
apology for her not being prepared with 
a formal answer, and afterwards a conver- 
sation took place between her majesty 
and the deputation to a much greater 
fength. He challenged the noble lord, 
out of the four or five hundred answers 
to addresses, which were ularly au- 
thentieated, to produce say of the offen- 
sive expressions to which he referred. He 
had caused search to be made for them, 
and had not found any. At any rate, he 
«vould positively deny the correctness of 
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ae alleged answers to Dover and Canter- 
ury. 

Lord Lowther said, he only rose to say 
a few words in corroboration of what had 
been stated by the hon. baronet as to the 
style and manner of Bergami's living at 
Paris. He happened to be there for a few 
weeks during the stay of Bergami, who 
had been pointed out to him in an equi- 
page as splendjd as that of any person in 
that capital. In the quarter of the city 
in which he lived, he believed there was 
no person who supported a larger establish- 
ment. As to the amount of his funds, and 
whence he got them, or whether he paid 
for his establishment, those were matters 
of which he knew nothing ; he could only 
speak asto his manner of living. It ap- 
peared to him, however, that the Queen 
had a right to spend her money as she 
pleased, either abroad or im this country : 
and therefore heshould say nothing further 
on the subject. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could distinctly 
state, that it was solely by his direetions, 
with the coneurrence of his learned col- 
leagues, that Bergami had been brought 
to Paris. That person being resident on 
his farm in Haty, was brought to Paris 
in order to be in readiness, in case the bill 
should have come down to that House, 
and her majesty’s counsel should have 
found it necessary to call him as a witness. 
That he asserted to be the fact. He had 
himself given the directions, As to that 
individual’s scale of expense while living 
at Paris, he knew nothing; bot this he 
knew, that if he spent a considerable sum 
of money in consequence of being called 
as a witness for the Queen, he was not the 
only person, either for or against the bill, 
who had incurred a considerable expence. 

Lord Castlereagh, in referring to the 
questions of the worthy alderman, said, 
that when the worthy alderman challeng- 
ed him to preduce the written copies of 
her majesty’s answers the worthy alderman 
should have recollected, that he was not in 
the service or confidence of her majesty, 
and that therefore the worthy alderman 
was holding out a challenge which it was 
impossible that he should aceept. He 
was; however, quite willing to allow, that 
the part of the publication to which he re- 
ferred was more laughable than serious, 
and that the rhodomontade of talking of 
her subjects was merely despicable when 
‘compared with the more dangerous parts. 
The worthy alderman now denied the au- 
thenticity of those addresses; but he 
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would have been better occupied in cor- 
recting the press, than in calling on him 
to produce copies of them. They were 
published in form in the paper, which, 
from its correctness in giving these arti- 
cles, had been called her majesty’s Ga- 


zette. 1f, however, they were not correct, 
he could read other instances. He did so 
as a favour to the worthy alderman, be- 
cause he might correct the press also 
in these instances, in the republication, 
which he understood was to take place of 
these specimens of political, moral, and 
religious doctrine. In the answer to an 
address from Wandsworth, delivered by a 
deputation on the 13th October, hey ma- 
jesty said “* No Queen was ever more easy 
of aecess to her people than I have been; 
but this facility bas not caused any di- 
minution of their love and respect. That 
age of ignorance,’ continued the answer, 
‘is past, which made divinities of kings ; 
but my experience proves, that sovereigns 
who are known to be attached to the pub- 
lic weal, may dispense with much of that 
exterior ceremonial which kept them aloof 
from their people, without losing their 
veneration or forfeiting their reyard.” 
The House would see how plainly in that 
answer the Queen had amalgamated her- 
self with the sovereign. He thought, it 
would. be impossible to select a code of 
doctrine, political and moral, that could 
be more prejudical to the constitution of 
the country than was contained in her 
majesty’s answers to the addresses present- 
ed to her. 

Mr. Gipps said, it was a pity, if Ber- 
gami could have been produced in the 
Commons, that he was not produced in 
the Lords. Her majesty’s answers on her 
arrival, such as those from Dover and 
Canterbury, were fair tests of her majesty’s 
sentiments; but more unfavourable infer- 
ences were to be drawn from those which 
she had afterwards delivered, and with 
which she had completely identified her- 
self. As to the question of the Liturgy, 
he referred to the address of the House to 
queen Anne, in 1702, thanking her for 
her zeal for the protestant succession dis- 
played in her inserting the name of the 
electress Sophia of Hanover in the Litur- 
gy. After this could it be maintained, 
that the Crown was not authorised to omit 
as well as to introdace the name of that 
princess > And: yet the House had retura- 
ed thanks for that introduction. He con- 


eeived? that that act of, the House com- 
pletely justified the present proeeeding, 
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Mr. Denman said, it was impossible, 
standing in the relation which he did to- 
wards the illustrious person who was the 
object of it, for him to give an opinion on 
the proposed grant; though he was con- 
scious that in so doing he abandoned; in 
part, his duty to his constituents, who 
were anxious, in common with the whole 
country, that the more liberal vote should 
be supported. He felt it impossible, how- 
ever, to hear the language which had been 
uttered on the other side, without drawing 
attention to it. He deemed it requisite 
to apologise to the House for approaching 
this subject with a degree of feeling which 
was excited by previous reflection on the 
conduct pursued towards her majesty 
from the beginning of the proceedings, in 
doors and out of doors, by the king’s 
vernment and by their friends, winch 
formed a series of persecution which he 
believed to be perfectly unparalleled in the 
history of the civilized world. That a 
majority of the peers came toa certain 
vote was true; that her majesty was con- 
victed by any such vote he denied, The 
withdrawing of the bill was conclusive in 
favour of the Queen; because it was evi- 
dent, that it was not withdrawn from any 
favourable feeling towards her, ow the part 
of her accusers. It could only have been 
withdrawn because its patrons were satis- 
fied, that they could not carry it, and that 
though they might triumph 1n the Lords, 
they could not succeed in the Commons, 
If prudential motives entered into the de- 
termination of the accusers, they deserved 
raise, but the accused should have the 
enefit of their determination. He hada 
right to consider the peers who came to a 
vote on that question, in their individual, 
not in their legislative capacity, and sub» 
ject to have their opinions canvassed as 
mere individuals, fgr nolaw had been found- 
ed on their vote. Supposing then, that 
the bill had passed the House of Lerds, 
and had come down to the Commons—and 
had been. proceeded on in the temper which 
some gentlemen now evinced, could they 
have given an unbiassed judgment then 
—if now, when the bill had been thrown 
out, such illiberal opinions were founded 
on a rejected proceeding ? He contended, 
that no member of that House had a right 
to found an opinion of the Queen’s guilt 


on theresult of that trial, Did they come 


how to argue the case over againy as on a 
motion fora new trial ? He vowed to:God, 
that he never expected to be called on to 
argue itagain. Did they wish to argue 
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it for the purpose of keeping up that un- 
manly conduct which had Fitherto been 
‘pursued towards her—by referring to un- 
founded statements, that had been refuted 
‘by a gentleman of honour, who had the 
means of knowing how the fact stood ; aud 
by a reference to an alleged manner in 
which an individual lived at Paris? He 
deprecated the question now to be decided 
by the House; but he did, in the strongest 
manner, protest against any individual 
being pronounced guilty, the presecution 
of whom had been abandoned by persons 
not disposed to show the smallest favour 
tothe accused; and he begged, that the 
prejudice resulting from such a course 
of unjust proceeding might be coufined to 
the breasts of the persons who indulged it, 
But, he heard with surprise a new question 
started, and that a new offence had been 
committed by her majesty in sending: 
down a message to that Honse. If it were 
deemed an offence in her todeclare openly 
her intention of rejecting any pecuniary 
grant, he thought it one for which a just 
and generous people would honour her, 
whatever might be the opinion of that 
House. In declaring this intention, her 
majesty had at least the merit of consist- 
ency ; for, before she landed in this coun- 
uy: she had protested against the erasure 
of her name from the Liturgy, as an il- 
legal violation of her rights. The mo- 
ment she came over to England she 
claimed the restoration of her name; and 
the noble lord would recollect, that in 
the first interview which took place during 
the negotiations for an amicable arrange- 
ment, that was advanced as a legal claim 
by his learned friend and himself. -The 
noble lord would also recollect, that in 
the discussion which took place on. the 
motion of the hon, member for Bramber, 
the same ground had been taken by his 
learned friend. The question had indeed 
since that period been enveloped in such 
a blaze of light by hishon. and: learned 
friend opposite (Mr. Wetherell), that it 
was difficult to approach it again without 
weakening the effect of the arguments 
then so forcibly advanced. Yet, in spite 
of this, the House were to be told, that 
the right of inserting or omitting names 
in the Liturgy was purely a ministerial 
uestion ; and, in proof of this, a re- 
erence was made to a resolution of the 
House of Commons, in the reign of 
queen Anne, thanking her majesty fcr 
having evinced her zeal for the protestant 


religion by inserting in the. Liturgy the |. 
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name of the electress Sophia. But was 
there no difference between omitting and 
inserting a name ? Could it be contended, 
that there was no difference between the 
case of inserting in the Liturgy of the 
church the name of a princess who had 
never been prayed for before that insertion 
was directed to be made, and the case of 
omitting the name cf a Queen, who had 


been so long prayed for by name in that 
Liturgy, as princess of Wales? Good 
God ! he could not suppose, that any man 
would venture to assert such an absurdity 
and therefore it would bea waste of words 
to combat it. He lamented to say, that 
in all these discussions, it seemed to have 
been taken asa guide of conduct and as 
a standing rule of argument, that the 
weaker party should be uniformly found 
to be in the wrong. There was no want 
of matter upon which that disposition 
‘might be manifested ; for if one subject 
failed, another was directly found to serve 
the turn of gentlemen on the other side. 
And now, accordingly, they had taken 
up the case of the addresses ; and the 
language of her majesty’s answers was 
scrutinized and denounced. Why, had 
they not that night, been made acquainted 
with the contents of a most calumnious 
libel, which, if it were examined with 
the same scrupulous nicety that was ap- 
plied to the expressions of a poor, forlorn, 
and defenceless woman, not well acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, and 
placed ina situation of unexampled diffi- 
culty and distress, would, he had no 
doubt, be considered as one of the most 
unwarrantable and flagrant offences, in 
the way of libel, that was to be found in 
the history of the country? He did not 
mean to go to that extent in inquiring in- 
to it; nor, if he did, was he likely to 
meet with the support of the same hon. 
gentleman on the other side, because’ the 
ministers of the Crown did not wish to 
press the matter. But he said, it was per- 
fectly impossible, when they saw the enor- 
mous number of addresses presented to 
her majesty, warm from the lips and 
hearts of so large a portion of the popu- 
lation, that the Queen could be supposed 
to be exciting or encouraging disaffection. 
It might be very well.to pick a hole-in 
these addresses, aud to say, they were cal- 
culated to exciteagitation and disaffection ; 
though none could be so well calculated 


to. effect that end as the insertion, by 


lord Sidmouth, in the royal Gazette, of 


an addre:s in which the conduct of the 
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| vote. He thought it not right to call the 


opposition was described to have been 
violent, unconstitutional, and insolent 
(hear, hear); and which was headed by 
the declaration, that the king had been 
graciously pleased to express his approba- 
tion of it. It was impossible, that the 
king could ever have approved of it: he 
did not believe, that he could do so, for a 
moment. But as to the charge of dis- 
affection, he defied any man to prove it. 
He defied any man who had the slightest 

retensions to character, to say, that he be- 

ieved the Queen to beengaged in exciting 
disaffection. It might besaid so in truth, 
if she was deprived of her reason; and 
that was a calamity which would be held 
to excuse her offence, on all principles of 
law and reason ; but, short of that it was 
utterly impossible that she could at any 
time so far forget her own station, dignity, 
and interests ; and he took the liberty of 
saying, that the advice by which she was 
likely to actall her life, would effectually 
prevent any thing like one sentiment of 
disaffection from being entertained by her. 
He apologized to the House for having 
thus long detained them ; but he felt cal- 
led on to offer some observations, after what 
had been said by various gentlemen, and 
particularly by the member for Surrey. He 
could assure the House, that whatever 
might be the result of the last proposition 
submitted to it, himself and his hon. and 
learned friend would not even pair off 
with the two county members who had 
brought it forward and supported it. He 
had certainly no pretension to occupy so 
large a portion of the House’s attention 
as he haddone; but he could not sit down 
without putting in his claim on the part 
of the most persecuted woman whom he 
had ever read of in the history of the 
world. 

Mr. Wilmot said; he did not think it 
proper on the present occasion to discuss 
the guilt or innoeence of the Queen, as 
proved by the proceedings in the Lords, 
but at the same time, he claimed the 
right of qualifying his vote by his con- 
viction, or of forming his conviction from 
what had entered his mind, without re- 
ferring to the particular sources of it, 
He thought, however, that since the pro- 
ceedings of the Lords were at an end the 
ministers had acted quite correctly in 
giving the Queen the whole of her legal 
rights, according to their ideas of them. 
He considered the insertion of her name 
in the Liturgy as a matter of grace and 
favour; and as such he had refused it his 
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withdrawing of the bill of Pains and 
Penalties an acquittal: as that measure 
was of a mixed nature and as the reasons 
for;withdrawing it might refer to the legis- 
lative and not to the judicial part, it could 
not be said to have the full effect of an 
acquittal. Before he sat down he would 
take leave to express his sorrow, that the 
hon, member for Surrey who had ‘found 
time, as he had informed them, to mature 
his regrets for the asperity with which he 
had spoken on a former night, had not 
also found time so to mature his opinions, 
as to abandon all idea of bringing for- 
ward the amendment he had done. The 
inexpediency of his proposition was evi- 
dent, In the first place, if he obtained 
only asmall division, that would be no 
great compliment to his sagacity; in the 
second, if it went to a large division, that 
would be an event which would only tend 
to aggravate those feelings at present 
pervading the House and the country, and 
the warmth of which he was willing to 
trust would soon be allayed. 

Sir T. D. Acland said, that beyond 
the grounds upon which many gentlemen 
intended to support the original proposi- 
tion, there was one additional reason for 
his concurring with it. That one reason 
was, that it was so worded, as that it 
neither imputed guilt nor asserted in- 
nocence. As the vote now stood, any 
new arrangements which might be here-. 
after made for her majesty would leave it 
in statu quo. Had it not been for her 
majesty’s. self-denial and generosity in 
1814, she would have been present to the 
consideration of hon. gentlemen, at this 
moment, as a person already indulged 
with that measure of liberality which they 
were now met to consider the propriety of 
bestowing. In 18)4, the estimate of 
the sum to be allowed her, yearly, was 
50,000/. ; but in her own estimate of her 
own expenditure, she was enabled to re- 
duce that proffered allowance, to one of a 
considerably lessamount. Now, it would 
be most ungracious in them to make such 
a return for this act of her’s as to vote the 
decreased income proposed by the hon. 
member for Surrey: for surely they could 
not take advantage of an act of generosity 
to the detriment and wrong of the indivi- 
dual concerned, 

Mr. Forbes said, that many reasons 
had hitherto induced him to support the 
smaller, rather than the larger sum; but 
on further consideration, he had thought 
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it advisableto give way to his feelings, 
which were, however, in this case, still 
in opposition to his sounder judgment. 
He had not ascertained, whether they had 
yet made up their minds to pass the vote, 
in favour of the high personage interested, 
in the character of Queen Consort of 
England, or in her character of com- 
panion of the grand master of the order 
of St. Caroline. He would however, 
support the original proposition : ai 
at an earlier stage of the business he 
would have felt inclined to make use of 
the words which had been quoted by a 
learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Denman) 
in another place, and have said ‘* Take 
your thirty thousand pounds,” and “ go 
and sin no more.” 

Mr. Brougham said, that he could not 
allow such a gross perversion of the words 
of his learned friend to pass unnoticed, 
as the House had just heard. But this 
‘misinterpretation had appeared heretofore, 
although it was more gross and perverted 
than any individual who was candid, could 
make of the words of any man, The fact 
was, that his learned friend had no such 
meaning in the words which he had used, 
as that which was imputed to him, But 
he was quite satisfied, that the last speaker 
had only repeated that, which the colour- 
ing of others had suggested to his mind, 
without any intention to misrepresent. 

Mr. Forbes said, it was generally be- 
lieved, that the words had been used. 
They had not been denied. In what sense 
they were used he could not take upon 
himself to say. : 

Sir Francis Blake said, he had been 
made to assert the other night that, minis- 
ters intended to promote a revolution. 
What he had said was, that this was the 
age of revolutions, and he should not 
wonder if ministers produced one. There 
was a wide difference between an act in- 
tentionally committed, and that which 
was the effect of blindness. He did not 
think ministers would promote one inten- 
tionally, for the best of all reasons—self- 
preservation; it being obvious, that they 
would be the first sufferers by such an 
event. With regard to the sums pro- 

ed, instead of a smaller he should 
ave been inclined to move a larger sum 
for her majesty, had not the situation of 
the country induced him to suspend his 
intention. The explanation given by a 
worthy alderman, that her majesty paid 
her bills every month, was an example 
well worthy of waitation in other quarters, 
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The question, “ that 50,000/. stand part 
of the said resolution” was then put and 
agreed to, without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 2. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN. | 
Sir Robert Wilson presented a petition 
from the Coopers of London, praying tor 
the restoration of her majesty’s name to 
the Liturgy. It was signed, he said, by 
1,300 persons. They prayed also, that 
inquiry might be made into the Milan 
commission, and that ministers might he 
dismissed. With respect to the Milan 
commission, he looked upon it as an ille- 

al establishment, a sort of agency-board 
for carrying on the business of a conspir- 
acy against her majesty. This appeared 
evident from the the witnesses they pro- 
cured, who were utterly unworthy of 
credit, and whose evidence was improba- 
ble, or rather impossible. They appeared 
never to have made any inquiry as to the 
credibility of the witnesses, or the truth 
of their statements, but shewed the ut- 
most remissness in this and every other 
respect. Their only object seemed to 
have been to collect what evidence they 
could against her majesty, whether true 
or false. He had it upon the honour of 
the Austrian ambassador to the court 
of Naples, that every thing stated by the 
witnesses respecting her majesty’s conduct 
at the court of Naples was wholly false, 
If there was no charge against the com- 
missioners, it would be only fair, on the 
part of ministers, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves, by allow- 
iug some inquiry to be gone into. He con- 
demned, in severe terms, the manner in 
which her majesty was treated by many 
hon, gentlemen in that House, who used 
such language as left her no alternative. 
but to demand another trial, for the pur- 
pose of vindicating herself against those 
aspersions, 

Lord Sefton presented a similar peti- 
tion from Liverpool. It was signed, he 
said, by 10,000 inhabitants. He could 
vouch for the respectability of many of 
the names. They prayed, that the ques- 


tion concerning the Queen should be agi-. 


tated no longer, that she might be re- 
stored to all her rights and dignities, that 
inquiry should be made into the outrages 
at Manchester, the taxes diminished, and 
the people admitted to a larger share in the 
legislature than they at present enjoyed, 
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Mr. Creevey said, that he was ready 
to give his support to every part of the 
petition, The first thing the petitioners 
prayed for was, that her majesty’s name 
might be restored to the Liturgy. Upon 
a former occasion, before the inquiry had 
been gone into, he supported, upon 
grounds of justice and policy, the pro- 
priety of restoring her majesty’s name. 
If it was important then, it was much 
more important now, when the exclusion 
amounted in fact to punishment, fora 
crime of which she had been acquitted. 
Every man was interested in opposing the 
species of law laid down by the noble 
Jord opposite, who maintained, that as the 
bill of Pains and Penalties had undergone 
a third reading, and had then been only 
withdrawn, her majesty was in fact mo- 
rally convicted, and only technically ac- 

uitted. This was a strange kind of law, 
which it was the interest and duty of 
every man in the country to oppose. If 
a third reading was sufficient to prove 
guilt, why should not a second, or even 
a first reading, have the same effect ?— 
It would be much better not to carry it 
to a third reading; for then all the filth, 
the trouble, and expense of the evidence 
would have been spared. This new law 
of the noble lord’s was the old story of 
‘* Acquitted Felons,” a phrase of which he 
believed his late friend Mr. Windham was 
the author. The conduct pursued to- 
wards the Queen was worse. ‘* Acquitted 
felons” supposed a trial; but her majesty’s 
name was erased from the Liturgy with- 
out trial or inquiry ; and though acquit- 
ted, they still heard, night after night, 
the most gross aspersions thrown upon 
her in that House, This would be unfair 
und unjust, even towards a female of the 
lowest class in society, who had been 
once acquitted. This country knew of 
no such law as that of the noble lord. 
The law here was, guilty or not guilty— 
by the finding of ajury. Her majesty 
was attacked for refusing to accept any 
provision till her name was restored to the 
Liturgy. How was it possible, that she 
could agree to accept it under such cir- 
cumstances ? She acted in this as became 
a person determined to. support her ho- 
nour and character. He trusted, that in 
this generous nation there would be found 
spirit enough to protect the unfortunate 
and illustrious lady, if she should per- 
sist in her refusal, from suffering the 
pain and degradation of indigence. If 
Ministers should continue in their resolu- 
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tion of not restoring her name to the Li- 
turgy, he felt confident, that the country, 
witch had hitherto supported her majesty, 
would protect her against the distresses 
of pecuniary embarrassment.—Some in- 
quiry into the outrages at Manchester 
was the second object of the petitioners, 
Though it was long since that disgraceful 
event took place, it was quite natural, on 
the part of his townsmen of Liverpool to 
wish, that it should be inquired into. 
That man must havea sited singularly 
constructed indeed, who, when a defence- 
less crowd of men, women, and childrea 
had been broken-in upon, trampled 
down and butchered by the military, 
when those magistrates by whose direc- 
tion it was done had received the grateful 
thanks of the Crown, upon their own exr- 
parte statement of the facts; his mind 
must be singularly constructed, who 
thought, that such an outrage could be 
forgotten. Even now, though late, every 
inquiry should be made into that me- 
morable and shocking event.—The third 
prayer of the petitioners was, that the 
taxes might be reduced. It gave him 
much pleasure, that the people of Liver- 
pool were the first to petition on this sub- 
ject. He hoped soon to see similar peti- 
tions poured in from all parts of the 
country. It was quite a mockery to hold 
out expectation of relief, until such time 
as many of the existing taxes were taken 
off. This might be done, if the House 
performed its duty zealously, by inquiry 
into all the sources of expenditure, and 
introducing economy into every branch 
of it. By taking a view of circumstances 
in the year 1792, when corn was at the 
same price as now, by comparing the 
amount of taxes then with that of the 
present day, it would appear utterly 
impossible that they could be borne.— 
The last prayer of the petition was, that 
some reform might be introduced in the 
present system of representation in that 
House. He felt certain, notwithstandivg 
what the most stubborn anti-reformer 
might think, that the present system 
never received such a shock as it did by 
the vote of Friday last, which, he con- 
tended, was completely in opposition to 
the sense of the people, and even to the 
opinions of many who voted against the 
motion, There was a peculiar circum~ 
stance in the case of the petitioners, that 
justified them in their application for 
some reform. There were 100,000 inha- 
bitants in Liverpool and only 2,e00 or 
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tion of 60,0007. or 70,000Z. a-year, was all 


‘ceeded 5000, and no such influence as 


_ Their influence was pretty much the same 


properly represented to him, the hon. 
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2,600 voters. The representation was by | 
no means a popular one. The right of | 


freedom could be acquired only by ap- 
prenticeship, so that any person coming 
to reside there, however great his wealth 
or respectability might be, had no fran- 
chise. Besides, the influence of the cor- 
poration, who had the control and direc- 


powerful over the freemen. They could 
command, out of the whole: number, 
700 or 800 votes. It was needless to. 
mention how great the influence of the | 
Crown must be in a town where there | 
were so many profitable places to be dis- 
posed of, If the representation was more 
popular, the influence of the Crown and 
corporation would not, of course, be so 
dangerous as at present. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that the freemen of 
Liverpool were more numerous than the 
hon. gentleman represented. They ex- 


that alluded to existed in the corporation. 


as that of other gentlemen in the town of 
wealth and respectability. The corpo- 
ration, he believed, discharged their du- 
ties most conscientiously. All the bu- 
siness under their direction was done b 
contract; which must have the effect of 
lessening their influence at elections, if 
they should be disposed to employ it. He 
was not personally acquainted with many 
of those whose names were signed to the 
petition. He was not inclined to dispute 
the character and respectability of some ; 
but then he must say, that he had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the sentiments enter- 
tained by many gentlemen and merchants 
of Liverpool of great wealth and charac- 
ter who did not approve of this petition, 
but approved of the measures of govern- 
ment. Much was said of the hole-and- 
corner addresses agreed upon by some 
gentlemen; but, under the circumstances 
there was perhaps no other way of ex- 
pressing their opinion. The party from 
whom this petition proceeded, upplied to 
the principal magistrate to call a meeting, 
which was accordingly done. A propo- 
sition was made for an address of loyalty 
to the Crown, but those who were willing 
to support it, were put down by cla- 
mour. 

. Mr. Creevey said, that in 1812, when 
he was a candidate for Liverpool, not’ 
more than 2,400 had polled, If the cir- 
cumstances attending the meeting were 
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gentleman and his friends attended there 
for the purpose of defeating its object 
and for that purpose filled the hall with 
their partizans. The mayor considered 
them as having acted with great violence, 
and therefore another meeting was called 
by him in a larger place; but the hon. 
gentleman and his friends did not dare to 
go there, 

Mr. Gladstone said, it was a mistake to 
say, that the late meeting was called by 
the mayor, it was brought about by a 
number of individuals, who assembled 
for the purpose, and placed a Mr. Fletcher 


| in the chair. The persons with whom he 


(Mr. G.) acted, withdrew when they saw 
with whom the measure originated. 

Mr. John Smith said, he held in his 
hand a petition, to which he begged to 
call the most serious attention of the 
House. It was the petition of the mer- 
chants, bankers and traders of the city 
of London, and was signed by 5,000 per- 
sons. Hedid not mean to say, that the 
petitioners were, from the accident of 
possessing property, entitled to more 
consideration than persons who were poor. 
But, inasmuch as property gave an 
opportunity of education and the exercise 
of talent, he felt himself authorised to 
say, that there never had been presented, 
at any period, a petition from a class of 
persons superior to those by whom that 
petition had been voted. The first prayer 
of the petitioners was one to which the 
House must most readily lend its ears. 
They prayed, that parliament would, in 
its wisdom, adopt the necessary measures 
to allay the agitation which prevailed in 
the public mind. There were three or 
four points in this petition, upon which 
he would offer a few observations. . The 
petitioners said, and said truly, that they 
entertained the strongest feelings of 
attachment to the Crown and to the consti- 
tution; and further, that even at this 
period of distress and agitation, they 
knew the great body of the people to be 
actuated by the strongest feelings of loy- 
alty. They felt also, that no violence or 
disaffection existed, against which the 
present laws did not provide a sufficient 
remedy. They, at the same time, ex- 
pressed their regret, that the late pro- 
ceedings against the Queen had been in- 
stituted ; proceedings which the House 
itself had declared to be derogatory from 
the dignity of the Crown, and injurious 
to the best interests of the country. He 
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the petitioners against those proceedings. 
They felt, that her majesty had been pro- 
secuted without any adequate political 
necessity ; that the charge brought against 
her had been supported, or attempted to 
be supported, by evidence of the most 
horrible, disgusting, and detestable na- 
ture that had ever been brought into a 
court of justice. If the succession of 
the Crown had been endangered, then the 
people would have been content to pay 
the penalty of enduring the evils of such 
a measure, in order to secure the future 
peace of the country. The proceedings 
against her majesty, as had been well ob- 
served by an hon, relative of his (Mr. 
Wilberforce), were calculated to injure 
the morals of the country. Ministers had 
many great and arduous duties to per- 
form; but he knew of no greater duty 
which devolved on them, than that of pre- 
serving the morals of the country. Many 
complaints had been made by ministers 
of immorality in a certain quarter, but 
they themselves were the greater sinners. 
He was aware, that some loyal and inde- 
pendent gentlemen, men of high charac- 
ter, had, without any public notice, met 
in a tavern for the purpose of presenting a 
loyal address to the throne. To that 
address he had no objection to offer. He 
would have willingly signed it; but he 
felt, in common with the petitioners, 
that the preseut state of the country re- 
quired something more to be said. Of 
the loyalty of the petitioners, no man 
could doubt; nor did he mean to cast 
any imputation upon the loyalty of the 
gentlemen who got up the loyal address. 
The petitioners felt it their duty, in con- 
sequence, to call a meeting of the mer- 
chants, bankers, and traders of London, 
which, by the kindness of the Lord Mayor, 
took place in a large hall in the Mansion- 
house. At that meeting, he (Mr. Smith) 
had the honour to move certain resolu- 
tions, on which the petition was founded. 
Although anxious not to increase irritation 
or ill-blood on that occasion, he was bound 
to speak the truth, The meeting was 
composed of the largest assembly of well- 
dressed persons that perhaps ever were 
brought together in London. The pro- 
ceedings commenced quietly enough; but 
when it came to his lot to move the third 
resolution, a clamour arose such as he 
had never before heard ; and which, for 
the time, put an end to all discussion. 
He was compelled to say, that he had rea- 
son to believe, that this clamour was alto- 
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gether preconcerted, and that the indivi- 
duals by. whom it was so preconcerted, 
were determined to prevent any discus- 
sion. Having contended, that public meet- 
ings were productive only of confusion, 
they created confusion for the purpose of 
proving their own argument. He hegged 
to be distinctly understood however, as 
not meaning to apply this observation to 
the larger part of the more respectable 
portion of the class of individuals to whom 
he alluded. He was the more disposed 
to consider the tumult intentional, because 
it began the moment her majesty’s name 
was mentioned. Now, though there might 
be shades of difference of opinion on the 
subject, there was not a man in the city 
of London who did not deplore the intro- 
duction of it as a national calamity, and 
who was not of opinion, that the prosecu- 
tion was most inexpedient, because he well 
knew, that whatever might be the case 
elsewhere, there could not be the most 
distant hope, that in that House, under all 
the circumstances of the case, and with- 
out the power of administering an oath, a 
subject so large and complicated could 
ever be brought to a successful issue. 
The inhabitants of the city of London 
therefore thought, that the proceeding 
which had taken place was calculated 
merely to throw an unfair imputation on 
the unfortunate and illustrious lady in 
question. As that was the universal sen- 
timent of the city of London, he must 
think, that the clamour which took place, 
was occasioned only by the wish to prevent 
discussion. In vain did the chief magis- 
trate of the city exert himself in every 
possible way to keep order. He (Mr. S.) 
had heard of a protest in the papers sign- 
ed by a gentleman whom he did not know, 
declaring, that it was not understood 
that the resolutions were put, and that if 
that:had been understood, a great majo- 
rity would have shown itself against them. 
As that protest was signed only by an 
individual, and as the hon. baronet oppo- 
site allowed, that there was a majority in 
favour of the resolutions, he did not think 
it would be considered as entitled to great 
weight. The hon. baronet, with his usual 
good humour, admitted, that the question 
was carried against him. So much, then, 
for this part of the subject; but he must 
solicit the indulgence of the House whilst 
he offered a few words on the subject of 
the disturbance. It had given him consi- 
derable pain, because it bore the aspect of 
an approach to that sort of intolerance- 
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which must produce ill effects when intro- 
duced into political discussion. In that 
House, the most marked diversity of opi- 
nion created no sentiment of malevolence, 
but, on the contrary, was often found to 
be compatible with perfect friendship. 
When, therefore, he saw people of educa- 
tion, evincing a spirit of this kind, he could 
not help viewing it as a prelude to some- 
thing worse. He hoped, however, that 
two good consequences would result from 
this occurrence; first, that there would 
be no more clandestine meetings, and, 
secondly, that if there should be large 
and public meetings, they would be con- 
ducted with order and propriety. 

Sir W. Curtis expressed his full con- 
currence with the hon, gentleman in many 
of his observations, and agreed also in the 
correctness of some parts of the statement 
which he had made, relative to what took 
place at the meeting from which this peti- 
tion proceeded. The meeting had been 
very properly called on a requisition most 
honourably signed, containing the names 
of men of the highest character, as 
well as of the greatest property. He was, 
however, compelled to differ from his hon. 
friend in one respect. His honourable 
friend had said, that the declaration agreed 
to at the London Tavern could only be re- 
garded as that of the individuals by whom 
it was subscribed, and that it did not re- 
cord the sentiments of the merchants and 
bankers of London. Now, although he 
was disposed to allow the respectability 
and opulence of those who called the 
public meeting, he would assert, that the 
declaration was signed by persons of as 
much property and honour, to the fullest 
extent. He did not know why, because 
one party thought fit to hold a public 
meeting, it should quarrelwith another, 
that adopted a different mode of declaring 
its opinions. The declaration of the latter 
was certainly mild and moderate enough ; 
no loyal man could dissent from it; it 
was indeed but a-milk and-water kind of 
production. No other mode, however, 
was presented of testifying his attachment 
to the throne, and he thought, it was a time, 
when that attachment, and a determination 
to support the throne, ought to be decla- 
red. He denied, that he ever did an 
thing ina hole or corner: whatever he did, 
he wished the world to know. The de- 
claration originated in a peaceable and 
quiet meeting, and he for one, thought it 
might serve to cheer up his majesty, if 
at sucha time they passed a resolution 
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approving of the conduct of his ministers. 
He did not think his hon. friend was quite 
correct in his account of what happened 
at the Mansion-house. His hon. friend 
was extremely well heard fur a consider- 
able time, although symptoms of disap- 
probation at last broke out. This was not 
surprising, where the subject was one 
with regard to which as much difference 
of opinion prevailed out of the house as 
within it, and as to which he believed a 
still greater majority of thinking people 
out of the House than in it were of an 
opinion different from that of his hon. 
friend. He certainly lamented the late 
inquiry; he wished it could have been 
wisely avoided ; and he wished now, that 
the subject could be forgotten. To come 
back, however, to the meeting—his hon. 
friend had obtained as good a hearing as 
he could have expected, and the first re- 
solution was put and carried. As several 
others remained, he (Sir W. Curtis) offered 
himself to the attention of the assembly, 
which was certainly composed of an im- 
mense number of well-dressed and good- 
looking people. A large party imme- 
diately opposed him, and would not hear 
a single word that he had to offer. But 
what did all this prove. That it was im- 
possible in a populous city, where the 
minds of men were much agitated and at 
variance on any subject, to draw any con- 
clusion from the proceedings of such a 
meeting. It required great strength to 
be able to maintain a place in such a meet- 
ing. He knew several hale young men 
who had been present, and who declared, 
that they would never go to such a meet- 
ing again. He was surprised to find 
the name of an hon. member on the oppo- 
site side, who had himself been a party 
not two years ago to a private meeting 
such as that from which the late declara- 
tion emanated, to the requisition for the 
meeting at the Mansion-house. This ap- 
peared to him to be somewhat inconsistent. 
As to the way in which the question had 
been put, as he had retired from his place 
at the time, he could not speak to it; but 
he believed it was generally understood, 
that the motion on which the show of 
hands took place was, that the question 
should not be put. , 

Mr. Astell begged to defend himself 
from the charge of inconsistency. When 
a-year and a-half ago he had assisted at 
a private meeting of the merchants 
and bankers of London, the country was 
then in a different state. If new lights 
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had since that time broken in upon him, 
why was he not toattend a public meet- 
ing? The object of that private meet- 
ing was, to consider the expediency of 
certain bills which had been brought into 
parliament, and which he bad unequivo- 
cally upheld. The very circumstance of 
the passing of those bills rendered pri- 
vate meetings less necessary ; because, at 
present, no improper persons could break 
in upona public meeting of the merchants 
and bankers of London. I[t was his de- 
cided opinion, /that there would have 
been no tumult in the Egyptian Hall, 
but for the hon, baronet’s friends. The 
declaration of the merchants who met at 
the City of London Tavern, was put forth 
as the declaration of the merchants of the 
City of London, which it was not; nor 
had the persons who signed that petition 
any claim to exclusive loyalty. That 
those who signed the petition, were as 
loyal and as well disposed to preserve the 
public peace, and to maintain the con- 
stitution, would be evident to any one 
who looked at their names, and their pro- 
perty and rank in life. It was, however, 
their duty to tell the House of Commons 
what their opinion was; and he hoped 
and trusted, that the good sense contained 
in their petition, and the general feeling 
of the country, would succeed in effect- 
ing the restoration of her majesty’s name 
to the Liturgy, from which it had been 
illegally removed. 

Lord Milton was sure, that the House 
had heard, with the greatest regret from 
the hon. baronet, that henceforth it 
would be in vain to expect to ascertain 
the sentiments of the merchants and 
bankers of London, from any public 
meeting at which they were assembled. 
This was the more painful, as the sen- 
timents of such a body were in them- 
selves highly important; and as it was 
always of importance, that the House 
should have an opportunity of knowing 
the sentiments of their constituents. 
The hon. baronet had said, that he 
had signed the declaration, although he 
thought it did not go far enough, and 
because he thought, his majesty ought 
to be cheered up. When, however, the 
hon. baronet coupled with that sentiment 
an approbation of the measures of minis- 
ters, he expressed two opinions completely 
distinct from each other; because, if 
there was any one proposition more evident 
than another, it was, that the measures 


which had been adopted by his majesty’s 
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ministers were very far from being be- 
neficial to the Crown. 

Mr. Wells observed, that he had signed 
the declaration, because he thought it a 
proper occasion for expressing his loyal 
and dutiful attachment to the Crown. He 
believed it would be seen, from the sig- 
natures attached to it, that this was the 
persuasion of many most respectable and 
honourable men, The declaration which 
had been so much commented on was 
fairly and openly agreed to, and was 
publicly signed. There was nothing in 
the character of the meeting at which 
the declaration was proposed, that could 
authorize the hon. member who presented 
the petition to call it a clandestine trans- 
action. The declaration was intended to 
express the sentiments of the gentlemen 
whose names were affixed to it, and did 
not profess to speak the opinion of an 
others. The doors of the House in whic 
the meeting was held were open to every 
one. No porter was stationed at them 
to challenge the entrance of any indivi- 
dual. With respect to the other meet-— 
ing, it was called for twelve o’clock. He 
went to the place appointed before that 
hour, and found that it was impossible to 
getin. The lives of individuals appeared 
to him to be in danger; and, from his 
advanced age, he did not think it advisa- 
ble to attempt to procure a situation in 
the body of the hall. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he considered the last meet- 
ing as the truly exclusive meeting, and 
was convinced, that the petition did not 
express the sentiments and feelings of the 
merchants and bankers of London. 

Mr. Alderman Wood could assure the 
House, that the presence of the hon. 
baronet had been the only cause of the tu- 
mult in question. Half an hour before the 
business began, the hon. baronet took a 
foremost seat on the hustings, and showed 
himself off in great style, bowing to all 
his friends, and telling them he was 
very glad to see them. In all city meet- 
ings there was a little noise; but the hon. 
baronet had himself allowed, that the 
resolutions had been carried by, a ma- 
jority of three toone. The petition was — 
read by the Lord Mayor himself, and in 
putting the question he did all in his 
power to beheard in so large anassembly, 
by holding up the petition and calling 
out, ‘ This is the petition.” He would 
venture to assert, that the majority in 
favour of the petition was five to one. 
The hon, member who had just sat down 
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had talked of the great difficulty of 
getting on the hustings. He would ask 
that hou. gentleman, whether or not he was 
one of a body of two or three hundred 
persons who came to the hall with a view 
to take possession of the hustings? In 
the excellent dispositions of the Lord 
Mayor to accommodate both sides of the 
question, he allowed a party of those 
who had signed the declaration to be ad- 
mitted into a perlour, into which were 
also admitted the requisitionists of the 
public meeting ; and from which parlour 
there was easy access to the hustings. He 
appealed to the House, whether there 
could be a fairer proceeding. As to the 
tumult, it arose immediately after the 
speech of Mr. Bosanquet, who had been 
patiently heard throughout. 

Mr. Baring said, that having been 
present at this meeting, he felt himself 
called on to state to the House his im- 
pression of the facts as they occurred ; 
and he must say, that a more unworthy 
combination never existed any where, for 
the purpose of preventing individuals 
from being heard, than he witnessed on 
that occasion—that combination, too, 
being formed by some of the most re- 
spectable persons in the city of London. 
The only way in which their conduct 
could be accounted for, had been let out 


by the hon. baronet in the course of his 


speech; namely, that public meetings 
were to be treated as a mere farce. He 
had learned from many persons, that the 
business of the meeting was obstructed 
by those very friends who, in the excess 
of their zeal, even prevented the hon. 
baronet himself from being heard. They 
had sent regular circulars to every part 
of the city, in order to collect together 
persons who would disturb the meeting ; 
and every possible means was resorted to 
for the purpose of preventing the 
merchants and bankers from assembling 
publicly tospeak their sentiments. He 
totally disagreed from the hon. baronet 
as to the general conduct that was observ- 
able at meetings of the merchants of 
London. No meetings were ever held, at 
which a saad degree of decorum pre- 
vailed. e hon. baronet might have 
seen some instances of a different kind, 
but they very rarely occurred. But for 
the combination, or conspiracy, to which 
he had adverted—this last meeting would 
like others, ‘have passed off quietly and 
decorously, The hon. baronet asked, 
‘*what was the harm of this loyal decla- 
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ration ? why should it excite opposition 
or jealousy ?”’ In the first place, it was 
called “ The declaration of the merchants 
and bankers of the city of London,” 
which it was not. He knew that the de- 
claration itself purported to speak the 
sentiments of “* the undersigned mer- 
chants and bankers,” but the placards 
announcing it gave it a different designa- 
tion. Until those who got up the declara- 
tion found, that this was considered a 
very- important point, they had not 
changed the terms of the placard, but 
within these few days they had found it 
necessary to make an alteration. The 
hon. bart. said, ** Why should not the 
merchants, bankers, and traders agree to 
a resolution of this kind ?””? He did not 
mean to say a word about the loyalty of 
the persons who signed the declaration, 
No person could doubt it; and the whole 
question was, whether the present was a 
proper occasion for putting forth such 
a declaration? The declaration also 
stated, that sedition and blasphemy 
abounded in the country; with a view 
of making an impression, that the 
agitation which the measures of his 
majesty’s ministers had caused was occa- 
sioned by sedition and blasphemy. The 
petitioners thought otherwise ; and they 
thought it their duty to state what in 
their opinion was the real cause of the 
present state of the country ;—namely, 
the proceedings which had been instituted 
against her majesty. They preferred 
drawing out a petition to the House to 
framing any counter-address to the throne; 
because, they felt the propriety of avoid- 
ing, except on the occurrence of a great 
necessity, any step that might be con- 
sidered personally offensive to his majesty. 
The loyal declaration had evidently been 
got up to serve as a kind of counterbalance 
to the numerous petitions which were 
pouring in from every part of the country. 
Like others of a similar character, it had 
originated at the Treasury ; and was milk- 
and-water, because no one would venture 
to administer any thing stronger. There 
was no foundation for the assertion which 
it contained, of the prevalence of sedition 
and blasphemy. If any part of the em- 
pire could more than another effectually 
contradict the aspersion, that the great 
mass of the people were disaffected to the 
existing institutions, it was the city of 
London ; for no one could have witnessed 
the meetings at Spa-fields and elsewhere,’ 


without feeling how contemptible, both’ 
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in character and in numbers, were the 
persons who were called radicals. He 
could not agree, therefore, that there was 
any want of loyalty in the country. The 
loyalty of Englishmen was a rational 
feeling, and was never in greater jeo- 
pardy than when ministers dragged his 
Majesty and the royal family through 
the mud, as they had lately done; and 
then pretended to hold them up as ob- 


jects of respect and admiration, It 


was no small matter, that ministers had 
brought his majesty into such a con- 
dition, that the hon. baronet should 
think he wanted a little “ cheering up.” 
He perfectly believed, that the hon. 
baronet was correct in supposing that 
such was the the case, when hesaw, that 
his majesty could hardly change post 
horsesin any town in England, where the 
conduct of his ministers had not created 
a feeling which rendered it difficult for 
him to pass through with decency. As to 
the question of loyalty, the feelings ma- 
nifested by all lanes of the people on 
the death of his late majesty, and on the 
death of the princess Charlotte, proved 
it to be the basest calumny to say, that 
the present feelings of the country were 
produced by any other. cause than by 
the manner in which his majesty and 
the royal family had been dragged 
through the dirt by the noble lord and 
his colleagues, 

Mr. Wilson could not exactly agree 
either with the hon. baronet or with the 
hon, member for Taunton. He denied 
the declaration of the former, that the 
hon. mover of the resolution was dis- 
tinctly heard. He denied the assertion 
of the latter, that the tumult was the 
result of any combination or conspi- 
racy. He did not believe one word of 
such a charge, and was convinced that 
it was utterly unfounded. The Decla- 
ration had not been put forth as the 
declaration of the merchants and bankers 
of the city of London, but enly as the 
«‘ undersigned” merchants, &c. He ad- 
mitted, that in the earlier placards that 
distinction had by mistake not been 
made; but the error was unintentional, 
and was corrected as soon as it was 
discovered. He wondered, that those 
honourable gentlemen who had charged 
the individuals signing the declaration 
with being influenced by any but the 
most open and honourable motives, had 
not, on reading their names, felt a kind- 
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tess and respect which would have in 
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duced them to treat those individuals in 
a spirit of greater charity, and to believe; 
that they were as unlikely as themselves 
to do any such thing. The hustings were 
capable of containing 250 persons; Not- 
withstanding an application made the day 
before, only 20 of the gentlemen who had 
signed the declaration were permitted to 
go on the hustings. This he did not con- 
sider very liberal, especially when the 
crowded state of the body of the hall was 
considered. 

Mr. G. Philips declared, that he had 
never witnessed more disorderly and dis 
graceful conduct than on the occasion in 
question, The exclusive loyalists and 
lovers of order were shouting, hissing, 
and adopting every other means of creat- 
ing a tumult, He heard the conversa- 
tion of some of those who were near him, 
and it ran on the impossibility of delibera~ 
ation at a public meeting, and on the pro- 
bability that that would be the last pubs 
lic meeting of the kind in the metropolis, 
and on similar topics. There was every 
appearance of a combination to create 
disorder. The hon. baronet’s appearance 
was a signal for disorder ; and he was not 
heard himself, in consequence of the 
noise which his friends made. He was 
surprised to hear the hon. baronet express 
a doubt whether the resolutions were car- 
ried. He was quite satisfied, that 
they were carried, by a majority of three 
to two. Ordered to lie on the table to be 
printed. 


Breach OF PriviLEGE—CoMPLAINT 
OF AN ADDRESS PUBLISHED IN THE 
Lonvon Gazette.] The debate was 
resumed on the motion, ‘¢ That the paper, 
intituled, the dutiful and loyal address 
of the Presbytery of Langholme, in the 
county of Dumfries, which was pub- 
lished in the London Gazette of the 2nd 
January last, contains passages in mani- 
fest breach of the essential privileges of 
this House of Parliament.”” The motion 
was agreed to, nem. con. After which, 
sir John Newport moved, ** That a com- 
munication having been officially made 
to this House, that the insertion in the 
London Gazette of the aforementioned 
address from the Presbytery of Lang- 
holme proceeded’ from inadvertence to 
the reprehensible and offensive expres~ 
sions justly complained of, this House 
does not feel itself called upon to take 
further notice of the same.”’ The said 


— was agreed to. 
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Soppry—Bank or Irezanv.] On 
the motion for going into a committeee of 
Supply, 

Mr. Grenfell wished to ask the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, in the absence 
of the Secretary for Ireland, whether he 
was prepared to give any information as 
to the conduct of the Bank of Ireland, 
who, .he understood, . had refused to re- 
ceive the coin of the realm as deposits ? 
He was at a loss to comprehend on what 
grounds the Bank of Ireland did this. 
In local districts, bankers might do it 
with a view to discountenance the circu- 
lation of any thing but their own notes. 
Whatever the ground might be, it was 
necessary for the Government of the 
country to take some notice of it, as it 
contravened the intention of the govern- 
ment of the country with respect to the 
currency. 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was not enabled to give any information 
on this subject. The hon. member would 
be aware, thatno one could refuse to re- 
ceive the coin of the realm in payment. 
He did not know what difference there 
could be between payments and deposits. 
He was rather surprised at the statement, 
as bankers never refused money. 

Sir J. Newport said, there was all the 

difference in the world between payment, 
which was the discharge of a legal obliga- 
tion, and deposit, which was the intrusting 
of money. voluntarily received, to be ac- 
counted for. Of course, the Bank of Ire- 
land could not refuse money in payment, 
but in deposit they might. Since the 
union of the Treasuries of the two coun- 
tries, it was the business of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and not of the Secre- 
tary for lreland, to be prepared with infor- 
Mmation en these subjects. It was the 
more important, that this separationshould 
be attended to, as there was nothing more 
mischievous to the finances of Ireland 
than the interference of the castle govern- 
ment. 
«. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was no part of his official duty to take 
cognizance of the internal concerns, either 
of the Bank of Ireland or that of England. 
Those bodies were responsible to the laws, 
not toa minister. He had of course often 
occasion to correspond with both those 
banks. 

Sir H. Parnell said, the Bank of Ireland 
had not the power to refuse payment in 
sovereigns, but they refused to discount for 
those merchants. who paid their bills in 
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sovereigns, and they discountenanced the 
importers of gold coin. As the Bank of 
Ireland enjoyed a monopoly, they should 
be the last to interfere with the intentions 
of parliament. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to speak of the Bank 
of Ireland as of a private banking com- 
pany. But, as it wasa bank of deposit 
for the government, and enjoyed a mono- 


poly by charter, it was impossible to sub- 


mit to that doctrine, The bank had, 
during the late general distress, refused 
to make issues at the suggestion of the 
Secretary for Ireland, The general opi- 
nion in Ireland was, that the conduct of the 
bank had not been what it should be; 
and he was so far impressed with it, that 
he should probably bring the subject 
before the House. His opinion was, that 
it would be better for Ireland that the 
monopoly of the Bank of Ireland should 
be taken away, as there would be estab- 
lished jn its stead numerous chartered 
— or banking companies as in Scot- 
and. 

Mr. Irving said, the report, that the 
Bank of Ireland had refused the current 
coin of the 1ealm as deposit had excited 
his surprise. The present situation of 
Ireland was, that there was no circulation 
but that supplied by the Bank of Ireland. 
He could easily believe, that it might be 
inconsistent with the private interests of 
the Bank of Ireland to issue their notes 
upon deposits of gold; but he thought 
the bank, when it considered the situation 
of Ireland, were bound to take a more 
enlarged view of the question. He cer- 
tainly disapproved of the conduct which 
had been pursued by the Bank of Ireland 
towards those who imported and paid in 
gold coin. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the subject of 
the issues of Exchequer bills under the 
late act. If he was rightly informed, the 
commissioner under that act felt so re- 
strained by the terms of the enactment, 
that, great as was the pressure in Ireland, 
the country had been almost entirely shut 
out from the advantages intended by the 
legislature. In the drawing up of that 
bill there had been the most culpable neg- 
lect. 

Mr. Baring contended, that govern- 
ment were bound to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of the Bank of Ireland. The 
right hon. gentleman had indeed said, 
that it was a private corporation, over 
which the law, not the government, had 
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- alone control; but the bank had been 


incorporated for public purposes, and 


- if it failed to promote the objects intended, 


then its incorporation should be reviewed, 
Private banks might refuse to take depo- 
sits, but neither the banks of Ireland nor 
England could properly decline receiving 
them, The latter were bound to carry on 
the public business of the country. The 
real business of the bank ought to be to 
receive as much coin as it could, and 
issue as many notes. If however, the 
Bank of Ireland took a different course, 
and meant to set their face against the 
metallic circulation of the country, then 
the legislature was bound to interfere, 
and prevent the intention of parliament 
from being frustrated. With respect to 
the return to cash payments, upon which 
so much stress had been laid, he did not 
attach so much importance to it as others 
did. His desire was rather to see the paper 
currency of the country regulated upon 
the standard of paying large sums in 
bullion, according to the plan of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Ricardo). That course he 
thought better calculated than any other 
to relieve a part of the pressure which was 
so sensibly felt. throughout the country. 
When he gave this opinion, he begged 
not to be understood as having a wish to 
thwart the return to payments in coin, 
although he feared that some of the pre- 
sent evils were attributable to the pre- 
liminary arrangements for that purpose. 


His only reason for not proposing some- 


thing for the consideration of the House 
with reference to his view of the subject, 
was, that he awaited the result of the mea- 
sures now in progress for preventing bank 
forgeries: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


he would take an early opportunity to 


communicate with the Bank of Ireland. 
It was difficult to conceive on what prin- 
ciple that bank could have refused to 
accept of gold coin. With a view to 
preparing for cash payments, nothing 


could be more acceptable than deposits 


in gold, for which the bank might issue 
their paper. The extent of issues by the 
commissioners under the late act, had 
certainly fallen short of the intention 
of the legislature, and did not exceed 
100,000/. 

Mr. Ricardo observed, that paper in 
Ireland having become at a premium 
above the price of gold coin, persons 


chad been under.the necessity of incurring 
‘the expense of conveying gold coin to 
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Ireland, to remedy an evil arising out of 
the deficiency of circulation from the 
failures in the south. If the Bank of 
Ireland had filled the void so occasioned, 
as it was their duty to have done, the 
evil would have been avoided. He was 
still of opinion, that thesystem established 
with regard to the Bank of England, two 
or three years ago, ought to be perpetuated. 
If the Bank contemplated paying in gold 
coin in 1823, as they were now by law 
required, they must purchase a quantity 
of gold for that purpose; and to this 
cause was to be attributed the present 
disproportion between the price of gold 
and silver. He hoped, that his right hon. 
friend would be of opinion ,that the system 
now existing ought to be permanent, and 
that he would take an early opportunity 
of bringing forward a measure for that 
purpose. 


Navy Estimates.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 

Sir George Warrender addressed the 
committee on thesubject of the supplies for 
the Navy forthe presentyear. He stated, 
that a considerable diminution in the 
naval expenditure had taken place, partly 
in consequence of the reduction of 1,000 
seamen, and partly owing to the diminish- 
ed price of provisions,. This diminution, 
however, was not intended to affect the 
exertions which were making in the cause 
of humanity and of science in this branch 
of the administration of public affairs. 
The hon. baronet concluded by moving, 
‘‘ That 22,000 men be employed for the 
Sea Service, for 13 luvar months, from 
Ist. Jan. 1821, including 8,000 royal 
marines.” 

Mr. Creevey said, it was his intention 
to oppose the vote proposed by the hon. 
baronet, as it was his fixed determination 
not to vote for a single farthing of the 
public money, before the estimates of the 
service for’ which it was to be employed, 
were laid upon the table. 

Sir. G. Warrender said, that the hon. 
member, had mistaken the nature of his 
motion. It was not at all connected with 
the general estimates of the navy, which 
were always in the hands of members at 
least a fortnight before the resolutions 
founded on them were moved. The votes 
proposed in the early part of the session 
always related to the fleet afloat, and had 
no connection with either the raising or 
reducing the existing strength of the navy. 
The votes which he held in his hand related. 
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solely to the fleet afloat. It never was 
the custom to present any estimates of 
them. They were: made in consequence 
of an order in council, enabling the king 
to maintain the fleet afloat ; and, unless 
the hon. member meant to depart from 
all parliamentary usage from time imme- 
morial, he would not object to his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Creevey said, that this having 
been the practice of the House from 
time immemorial was the reason of all 
their distresses. It was time, that they 
should change their manners. He then 
moved, that the committee report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. In this man- 
ner he should treat every resolution pro- 
posed in any Committee of Supply in 
which the estimates of the money were 
not before the House. 

Mr. Hume stated, the great objections he 
entertained to the reduction of the naval 
force of the country, and theaugmentation 
ofthe military. The increase of the corps 
of marines to the amount of 8,000 never 
could obtain his consent at a time when 
our military-establishment was so great 
as it was. Still less could he counte- 
nance the reduction of our whole naval 
forcedown tothenumber of 14,000 seamen 
only. What means could they employ 
to man a fleet of any magnitude in case 
of emergency, if they went on annually 
decreasing this valuable body of men? 
It was most injurious to the interests of 
the navy. He would never consent to vote 
| money for this service, until he saw 
a disposition to reduce the useless and ex- 
travagant civil establishments. Beforehe 
voted any money, he must see if it 
was intended to reduce the number of 
commissioners of dock-yards and - other 
places where they were equally unneces- 
sary. 

Sir G. Warrender trusted the House 
would not be led away by the opinion of 
the hon, gentleman on the subject of the 
increase of marines, when they knew, that 
it was the opinion of all persons con- 
nected with the navy, and he believed of 
all the gentlemen on the other side, 
except the hon. member himself, that it 
was of the greatest advantage to the pub- 
lic service to increase the corps of Royal 
Marines. 

Mr. Bennet would not enter into the 
merits of the increase of marines. That 
would be a good question when the esti- 
mutes came before the House. But he 
would not consent to vote a single shil- 
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ling of the public money unless the esti- 
mates were placed before him first. It 
was time, that the attention of the House 
and the public should be directed to 
what was going on in committees of sup- 
ply. It was time that an end should be 
put to those farces; and in order to ex- 
pedite that end, he would not consent to 
a single vote-in the dark, if the con- 
sequence should be, that the session lasted 
till October. The country should no 


longer, with his consent, be pillaged in 


this manner. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
ressed his surprise at the course which 
on. gentlemen opposite thought fit to 

take. There scarcely was an instance in 
which the course of public business was 
attempted to be obstructed by such 
means. Let gentlemen refer to the journals 
for years back, and they would find, that, 
from time immemorial, the practice of 
parliament had been, to grant these preli-« 
minary notes without the estimates. 

Mr. Marryat said, that the question 
appeared to him to be, whether the naval 
forces of the country at present in actual 
employment were to be maintained or 
not. The supply now asked was for 
men actually in service. According to all 
former practice of parliament they were 
bound to vote for the maintenance of the 
seamen in actual service. 

Mr. Bennet explained, that he would 
willingly consent to a vote for the main- 
tenance of those seamen for a month. 
But it was demanded, in this vote, for a 
whole year, and it was to that he objected, 
before the House possessed the means of 
judging how far it might be expedient 
or necessary to keep up this force, 

Sir G. Clerk could not suppress the 
surprise which he had felt at the different 


arguments which had been advanced by 


those who were adverse to the original 
motion. The argument of the mover of 
the amendment had gone principally 
upon the ground of economy, and the 
non-production of the navy estimates ; 
but the hon. member for Montrose, so 
far from proceeding on a similar ground, 
seemed disposed to complain, that a suffi- 
cient number of seamen were not voted 
and consequently, that a greater expense 
was not incurred. After the present vote 
was disposed of, the question would then 
come before the House as to the sum ne- 
cessary for the provisions and the wages 
of that number of men. It would rea- 
dily occur to them, that from the great 
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diminution in the price of provisions, a 
considerable reduction of expense would 
take place in that department. 
Mr. Hume contended, that no dif- 
ference existed between his own argument 
and those of his friends. The hon. gen- 
tleman near him had called for the pro- 
duction of the navy estimates; the hon, 
member for Shrewsbury had done the 
same, and he (Mr. a had also pur- 
sued the same course of argument in 
wishing to see how far the reduction in 
the civil establishments corresponded with 
the one now proposed. When he was 
told, that the present motion should pass 
as a matter of course, he would tell the 
House, that that would be the case, if the 
supply required was to pay off the ex- 
penses of the last year, But the motion 
was an anticipating measure, and referred 
to the ensuing year. He contended that 
our sailors had been neglected. We had 
ships enough, and marines could easily 
be procured, but we had not seamen 


mament, 

Admiral Harvey expressed his opinion 
ef the great use of a marine force. On 
that subject he concurred in what had 
been said by the hon. mover of the reso- 
lution, and he believed it to be true, that 
such was the opinion of most officers in 
the service, To prepare a proper corps 
of marines required great care and atten- 
tion ; for it was preposterous to suppose, 
that a marine could do his duty unless he 
had previously been accustomed to proper 
discipline. It would be well for the 
House to consider, that the navy had now 
arrived to a great extent, and that a cor- 
responding increase of marine force ought 
of course to take place. 

Sir G. Cockburn expressed his regret, 
that more professional men were not pre- 
sent. Had they been present the House 
would be satisfied, that the number of 
marines voted was not larger than re- 
quired, It ought to be considered, that 
sailors were provided by the commercial 
navy of the country. It was true, that a 
disinclination existed to serve in the navy 
when a merchant ‘service was open; but 
still, when merchant vessels could not be 
obtained, sailors would readily enter into 
the navy. Now it had been found, that 
the service of 1,000 men could be dis- 
pensed with, and he, in common with his 
colleagues, had felt it his duty to recom- 
mend a measure by which the public ex- 


penditure had- been lessened. If the | 
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House should resolve to keep them in the 
service merely for the sake of keeping 
them, they would of course come to that 
determination ; but, as their services were 
useless in the navy, it was certainly the 
duty of those, under whose department 
the business came, to recommend their 
dismissal. 

Sir F. Ommaney entirely concurred in 
the propriety of keeping up an adequate 
corps of marines. 

Mr. Tremayne was anxious to take that 
opportunity, before the estimates were 
produced, of impressing upon govern~ 
ment, the necessity of turning their atten- 
tion to the civil establishments of the 
navy, which he thought were capable of 
great reduction. 

Sir G. Warrender was happy to be 
able to state, that a considerable reduce 
tion was contemplated in the civil esta- 
blishment. He could not suffer that oc- 
casion to pass without again referring to 
the misapprehension under which the hon, 
gentleman opposite laboured. He was 
well aware, that that gentleman had 
no intention to misrepresent facts, but he 
could not avoid complaining of his want 
of accuracy, because the unavoidable in- 
ference which would be drawn by the 
public would be, that the House neg- 
lected the interests of the navy. Every 
one knew, that our armaments were sup- 
plied from our commercial navy, and 
that at no former period was that source 
so plentiful. It was that reason to which 
the economy prevalent in that branch of 
the service was to be attributed. He 
believed, if any circumstances should 
occur to require extraordinary exertions, 
that in a very short time a fleet of 20 sail 
of the line might be manned chiefly from 
the source which he had mentioned, The 
case was different with respect to marines. 
All the naval officers in the House knew 
the use of that body of men, and they 
knew also, that an effective corps was not 
raised without much difficulty, 

Mr. Hurst said, that the House had 
scarcely ever come to a vote on the sub- 
ject, without a regret being expressed, that 
more marines were not raised. He thought 
them a most useful and necessary body. 
They had always distinguished themselves 
in every war; and he highly approved of _ 
the augmentation. : 

Mr. Forbes complained of the reductions 
which had been made of the naval force 
of the country, and the comparative 


neglect with which that branch of the 
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service seemed to be treated. For his 
own part he would rather see a reduction 
of 5,000 men in the army than 1,000 in 
the navy. He had reason to know, that 
the commercial navy of the country was 
by no means so well supplied with seamen 
as had been represented that night; and, 
therefore, greater difficulty than was ap- 
prehended might be experienced in man- 
ning an armament, if that should become 
necessary. The seamen of the navy had 
been thrown ashore at the close of the 
late war, destitute of every means of 
subsistence, and had been compelled to 
stroll in want about the streets, or to ba- 
nish themselves to America or any other 
foreign country that would afford them 
protection and employment. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that so far from 
the sailors being thrown on the country at 
the peace, 35,000 of them were pensioned, 
and 1,175 midshipmen had been promoted 
asa just reward for their services after a 
long war. 

Mr. Gladstone was uble to state, asa 
ship-owner, that in his opinion there was 
at present no want of seamen. No rise 
had taken place in the rate of wages, and 
that he conceived to be the best test that 
there was no scarcity of sailors. He was 
decidedly of opinion, that our commereial 
navy was at present greater than it had 
been at any former period. The trade to 
the Brazils had opened a new avenue for 
commerce, and the private trade to India 
was greater than it had ever been before. 

Dr. Lushington thought, that the com- 
mittee had swerved widely from the ques- 
tion at issue. His hon. friend. had ob- 
jew to the vote on the ground that he 

ad no estimate to direct his judgment, 
and in the propriety of that objection he 
fully concurred. The hon. baronet had 
said, that for many years it had been the 
practice to vote a sum for the expenses of 
a certain number of seamen on the word 
of a lord of the Admiralty; and, if so, 
he thought it a practice “‘ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance.” . It 
was certainly advisable, that some better 
mode should be adopted, and that the 
representatives of the people should be 
put in possession of a greater stock of 
knowledge before they came to a vote. 
There was another subject connected with 
the present vote which he could not pass 
over in silence. It was grievous to reflect, 
that the government, in the event of a 
war, would have to man the navy through 
the medium of impressment-would have 
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to take so large a number of men from 
their wives and families, and force them 
into the naval service. Nothing but an 
overruling necessity could warrant a prac- 
tice so repugnant to humanity, and so 
incompatible with liberty. It should not 
be looked to as an established and con- 
stitutional usage; and he thought it the 
duty of the Admiralty to attempt to de- 
vise a plan by which this practice might 
be abolished, and some other, more hu- 
mane and constitutional, might be sub- 
stituted in its stead. He had himself 
known cases in which seamen returning 
from the East Indies, after an absence of 
two years, had been seized and sent off to 
the West Indies, without being allowed 
to see their families and settle their affairs. 
No consideration of money should weigh 
with a great and generous nation, to in- 
duce its acquiescence in such a horrid 
system. Protection was what the country 
wanted, in the employment of its navy, 
or any other warlike force, and any sum 
of money should be paid for that pro- 
tection, in procuring men, rather than 
tolerate impressment. The system was, 
indeed, so odious to the House of Com- 
mons, upon its first proposition, by Sir 
George Wager, in 1731, that the clause 
respecting it was rejected. He was per- 
suaded, that any lord of the Admiralty, 
who should set aside that system, or 
provide some substitute for it, would 
acquire immortal honour. - 

Sir. G. Cockburn said, that all were 
agreed as to the evils of impressment, and 
that it should not be resorted to but under 
the pressure of an overruling necessity. 
To reduce that necessity, the Admiralty 
had done all that was in its power; for, 
with the assistance of that House, pensions 
had been granted to 35,000 seamen upon 
the condition of their return to the service 
when called upon. But, if more men 
should be required, and: the seamen en- 
gaged in the commercial service would 
not voluntarily enter into our ships of war, 
they must betaken ; for, otherwise, what 


would become of our fleets? Those fleets. 


were necessary for the protection of com- 
merce, and therefore there was a pretty 
good understanding between commercial 
men and the Admiralty upon the subject. 
With regard to the allegation, that many 
seamen were seen nearly starving in the 
streets of London upon the termination 
of the war, he was convinced it would be 
more correct to say, that many were seen 
starving in seamen’s jackets ; for the fact 
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was, that out of a number received in the 
ships provided by the Admiralty for the 
relief of those persons, several were found 
never to have been in the navy. 

Dr. Lushington disclaimed the inten- 
tion of arraigning any set of men for act- 
ing upon an old practice. But he hoped, 
that as we were likely to have many years 
of peace, that an endeavour would be made 
to devise some plan for getting rid of a 
practice so abhorrent to humanity. 
~ Mr. Creevey replied. He said, that 
the question before the committee was, to 
vote 22,000 men, including 8,000 ma- 
rines, for the service of the current year. 
Now if that number was voted, it would 
be necessary to provide food and raiment 
for them. He therefore wished to do 
nothing in the.dark, and asked for the 
papers which would explain the necessity 
of having so many men, and the mode 
in which the money to be granted would 
be expended. But, it was said, that this 
was a novel proceeding, and ought not 
to meet with the concurrence of the com- 
mittee. New or old practice, it was one 
which, as the House of Commons dis- 
tributed the public money, it ought to 
put into effect. If the hon. members 
opposite would not agree to his amend- 
ment, he should feel it his duty to divide 

the committee on every resolution pro- 
posed to it relative to the vote of seamen. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
Not less than five divisions took place on 
the separate resolutions for the vote of 
seamen; for victualling them ; for cloth- 
ing them; for the wear and tear of the 
ships, and to supply the necessary ord- 
nance for their use. The number of 
members who voted on each division, was 
—For the amendment on each resolution, 
11; Against it41: Majority, 30. 

The House having resumed, 

Mr. Creevey said, he had remarked 
on a former occasion, that if a real farce 
were wanted, recommend him to a com- 
mittee of supply! He had to inform 
the Speaker, that during his absence from 
the chair, the committee had, within the 
last 20 minutes, voted away sums to the 

amount of 1,900,000/. Now there were 
650 members of that House, trustees of 
the public money ; 55 of whom only had 
been present during the time in which 
this money had been granted. There had 
been five divisions and the majorities by 
which it was voted amounted to 41,. in- 
cluding the ministers. There was not one 
member who knew the purpose to which 
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the sums voted were to be applied. He 
himself, although there had been five 
motions, knew no more than the man in 
the moon what was the object of any one 
of them. He had made an effort to know 
what the money was voted for before it 
was granted, but he had been overpowered 
by numbers. It was his intention to take 
the first opportunity of introducing a 
measure, which would provide another 
and a different course of proceeding. If 
the people of England would look on 
and see their property disposed of as it 
was accustomed to be, they deserved any 
thing that might befalthem. He trusted, 
however, that they would not, and that 
the table would be deluged with petitions 
and demands, until such a system was 
eradicated from the House. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that he had been 
ata loss, until that moment, to know 
upon what ground the hon. member had 
been occupying the time of the House 
for the last hour. -The plan which he had 
adopted was not new, for about twenty 
years ago, two members of that House 
were in the constant practice of making 
similar motions. 

Mr. Bennet thought it useless for the 
hon. member to speak when se few mem- 
bers were present, and therefore moved, 
that the House be counted. 

The Speaker counted the House and 
the number of members present being 
only 26, the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 5. 

Petition From BirmineHaM—DeE- 
CLINEOF TRADE.] Earl Grey rose, to pre- 
sent a petition from the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and traders of Birmingham. This 
petition had been agreed to at a meeting 
held in August last. The meeting was 
most numerous and respectable. He was 
sorry to find, that the statements it con- 
tained were completely at variance with 
those which had been conveyed to parlia- 
ment from authority, and which had, on 
the first day of the session, been re-asserted 
by the noble earl opposite, relative to 
the improved state of manufactures and 
the general prospects of amelioration. 
To that general improvement 
ham certainly was an exception. The 
petition stated, that the master manufac- 
turers of Birmingham could not employ 
their workmen for more than three or four 
days in the week, and that the wages not 
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being sufficient to support them, they 
were obliged to apply for assistance to the 
parish. The remaining facts stated in 
the petition were of the most distressing 
kind. A committee had been appointed 
to inquire into the distress existing in the 
town; that committee was divided into 
sections, each of which investigated the 
state of a particular district. From the 
information thus collected, it was evident, 
that a diminished consumption had taken 
place in Birmingham of all the necessaries 
of life to the extent of nearly one-third. 
This diminution was particularly apparent 
in butchers’ meat, beer, and in bread. 
And even this diminished consumption 
was supported chiefly on credit and by 
the workmen pledging their property. 
Mr. Ryland, whohad canvassed Hill-street 
district, ascertained, that the trade of the 
publicans in beer had diminished one- 
third. Among the bakers he also found 
a great falling off. With the butchers 
the complaint was still greater. Those 
who formerly bought the best pieces of 
meat were now content with a very inferior 
kind. What was before considered offal, 
or sold only in lots, was now purchased 
by persons whom nothing but distress 
would have driven to use it. The grocers 
stated, that their trade was gone. The 
workmen had been driven to pawn their 
furniture and clothes for food. Linen and 
every thing that could be spared had. been 
pledged, to keep up appearances. These 
were facts which required the serious atten- 
tion of parliament. If the investigation 
had been carried back to the distance of 
five years, their lordships might have 
entertained some doubt whether the dis- 
tress had not been occasioned by a falling 
off in the demand for those articles which 
were chiefly in request during the war ; 
but this could not be the case, as the in- 
quiry extended no further than to the 
year 1818. When he heard the noble 
earl, on the first day of the session, state, 
that a general improvement had taken 
an in the manufactures of the country, 

e had hoped, that the town of Birming- 
ham had participated in that improve- 
ment. He thought it right, therefore, 
before he presented the petition, to make 
some inquiry on this point. The result 
of the information he had received was, 
that though there was some additional de- 
mand, as usual at this season of the year, 


and some increase occasioned by some 


speculation for the South American 
market, yet, that the trade of the town 
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was, on the whole, worse than it had been 
at the time the petition was signed. Iron 
articles had undergone a depreciation of | 
from 20 to 25 per cent; brass goods, from 
5 to 15 per cent.; plated goods a similar 
depreciation, and various other articles a 
depreciation of 20 per cent. He was fur- 
ther informed, that the poor rates had 
greatly increased, and that that increase 
was occasioned by the reduced rate of 
wages. What degree of improvement 
might have taken place in some parts of 
the country he did not know; but, as 
to its being general he could not but 
entertain very great doubt. It had been 
said,that a considerable improvement had 
been experienced in Lancashire. He be- 
lieved, that there was there an increase of 
employment and wages, which rendered 
the situation of the workmen in the cotton 
manufactories in that county better than it 
had been ; but he was far from being assur- 
ed, that the improvement in thestate of 
Lancashire was general ; on the contrary, 
he was convinced, that in consequence of 
the great reduction of prices a consider- 
able diminution must have taken place in 
the manufacturing capital of that county. 
His doubt as to the assertion of any es 
sential improvement rested on his know- 
ledge of the general distress which pre- 
vailed through all parts of the country 
with which he was acquainted, and _ par- 
ticularly with respect to agriculture ; but, 
the most serious consideration of all was, 
that any appearance of increase in the 
trade of the country could not now be 
relied on as evidence of prosperity; for 
foreign commerce had assumed an aspect 
totally different from that which it wore 
in former times. It was no longer founded 
on a regular demand, and on orders re- 
ceived from abroad, but upon the specu- 
lation of what might be the demand of 
any new market which arose. The natural 
consequence of this state of things was an 
extraordinary excitement at one time and 
an extraordinary depression at another. 
To what this state of the trade of 
the country was owing was a ques- 
tion which might occasion difference 
of opinion, but it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to ascertain the cause, and to that 
object their lordships’ most serious atten~ 
tion ought to be devoted.—It had been 
stated, on a former occasion, by the 
noble earl opposite, that the agricultural 
distress had been occasioned by: an in- 
creased production, which the noble earl 
had maintained was proved by the diminu- 
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tion of price. Now, he should very much 
doubt, that increased production was the 
cause of distress. It was true there had 
‘been two favourable harvests; but, so far 
from increased production having caused 
the distress, the farmers, from partaki 
in the general distress, had not been able 
to cultivateso well or so extensively as 
formerly. It followed, therefore, that 
instead of an increase, there was great 
reason to fear a diminution of produc- 
tion. He thought the main cause of the 
distress was sufficiently obvious. By the 
Jast Gazette he saw, that the average price 
of corn was between 54s. aud 55s. per 
quarter, which was something less than 
‘9s. a bushel. Now, with the taxes with 
which the farmers were burdened, how 
could they be able to cultivate the land? 
The effect of the excessive taxation was 
felt in manufactures, agriculture, com- 
merce, and every branch of industry. 
The noble earl had at-first maintained, that 
thecommercial and agricultural distress 
was occasioned by the transition from war 
to peace; and next, that it was owing to 
the failure of the American market. This 
last cause was rather singularly brought 
forward at the very time thatthe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was assigning ano- 
ther and a far more probable onein the 
House of Commons ; namely,the measures 
taken for the resumption of cash payments. 
That the causes were various, he did not 
doubt; but still he held the pressure of 
taxation to be the principal, aggravated 
as it was by the present embarrassed state 
of the finances. The difficulties of the 
country, he was aware could not fail to 
have been increased by a vitiated currency 
which had been depreciated five or six 
per cent, and by the endeavours made to 
restore it to par. That endeavour had 
had all the effect of an additional taxa- 
tion.—Having said thus much, it might 
be expected, that he should state, why he 
did not mean to move for a committee of 
inquiry. In thefirst place, the state of 
his health would not permit him to give 
constant attendance to a committee. That 
was a labour which he could not undergo, 
but he would be very willing to attend as 
much as he possibly could, if on the mo- 
tionof any other noble lord, the House 
should think fit to appoint acommittee. He 
mustalso confess, that though he thought 
the authority of parliament always pro- 
perly-employed, when inquiries of this 
were instituted yet’ he had found 
m experience, t very little good 
VOL, 
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arose from such investigations, unless 
they were undertaken under the sanction 
of the existing government. If he wanted 
any proof of this, the result of the com- 
mittee which was, on the motion of his 
noble friend, appointed last session to 
inquire into the state of foreign trade, 
would be sufficient. After much con- 
sideration, that committee made a report 
on one point only; but, he apprehended 
their lordships were not at this moment 
much nearer to any adjustment on that 
particular point than they were last ses- 
sion ; for he understood it was now thought 
necessary, by his majesty’s ministers, to 
wait the result of the investigation of 
another committee, to be appointed by 
the House of Commons, which committee 
had not yet been appointed. He hoped, 
when the report of that committee was 
made, that the government would then 
be prepared to give a full consideration 
to the general distress of the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
have no objection to the referring of the 
petition to the committee, for the re-ap~- 
pointment of which the noble marquis 
had given notice, or to any mode in which 
the subject could be fairly brought under 
discussion. But what he more particu- 
larly rose to notice was, a misapprehen- 
sion which the noble earl had made re- 
specting a paragraph in the Speech deli- 
vered from the throne, on the opening 
of the session. The neble earl had con- 
ceived, that the paragraph was so worded 
as to imply, that a general improvement 
had taken place throughout the whole 
country. This certainly was not the case ; 
the words of the Speech were—‘* that 
a considerable improvement has taken 
place within the last half-year, in several 
of the most important branches of our 
commerce and manufactures.’ After- 
wards, referring to the state of the coun- 
try, it was stated * that in many of the 
manufacturing districts the distresses 
which prevailed at the commencement of 
the last session have greatly abated.” 
There was not, therefore, in the wording 
of the Speech—and he was equally con- 
fident in what he had stated on the first 
day of the session—any assertion of a 
general improvement throughout the 
country, nor had he ever maintained, that 
very considerable distress did not affeet 
the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests. With regard to Birmingham and 
the surrounding districts, he was aware, 
that, from whatever cause it might. pro- 
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ceed, there was a great depreciation of 
prices, and consequently considerable 
embarrassment, But as to that important 
branch of trade, the cotton manufactures 
he would repeat, that both in Lancashire 
and in several districts of Scotland, a very 
considerableim provement had taken place. 
The improvement in Lancashire was not 
exclusively confined to the manufacturing 
part of the county. He could state upon 
good authority, that the trade of the 
‘port of Liverpool had partaken in the 
-general amelioration.—As to the question 
of agricultural distress, he was prepared 
to discussit whenever it should be brought 
forward; but, he wished to guard him- 
self against the suspicion, that. he admit- 
ted any one particular cause as the origin 
of that distress. On the contrary, he 
was convinced, that there must be many 
conspiring causes, And here he wished 
to say one word with reference to what 
had fallen from him on the first day of 
the session. He had undoubtedly said, 
that he considered our increased produc- 
tion to be one cause of the existing agri- 


cultural distress. It was, in his opinion, 


quite evident, that there had within these 
eight years been a great increase in agri- 
cultural produce. It appeared, thatnow, 
for the first time for these forty years 
the country had been two years without 
the introduction .of any foreign wheat. 
There had in fact been no importation 
since February, 1819. He knew that 
this fact had been doubted, and that it 
had been supposed, that the foreign corn 
which was warehoused had found its way 
into the market. Had such been the case, 
his argument would fall to the ground ; 
but a very strict investigation of the sub- 
ject had been made, conducted by per- 
sons who were persuaded of the existence 
of ‘the abuse; and, notwithstanding the 
greatest pains were taken to detect any 
abuse, they were at last convinced, that 
none of the warehoused corn had been 
consumed in the. country. Relying on 
theaccuracy of this investigation, he was 
entitled to say, that their lordships had 
before them the fact of the country 
having now been two years without any 
importation of foreign corn; -and this 
fact he-held to be a strong presumption 
ofthe increased production of corn in 
the country. There had been, he believed, 
an increased importation from Ireland ; 
but the improved cultivation of that 
country, whatever partial disadvantages 


it might be attended with, eould not but 
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be regarded asa benefit to the empire in 
general. It was possible, that the dimi- 
nished production which the noble earl 
apprehended, mightbe themeans of cor- 
recting the evil ; for he believed, that the 
great quantity of inferior land which had 
been forced into cultivation, when prices 
were high during the war, was one of the 
causes of the present distress. He was 
ready to admit, that a share of the diffi- 
culties of the country might also be 
owing to taxation; but, in what degree 
taxation operated he could not then un- 
dertuke to say, though he was of opi- 
nion, that its effect had been much over- 
rated, ‘Their lordships would recollect, 
that there had already been a diminu- 
tion of taxation tothe extent of fifteen 
or sixteen millions, and yet that reduc- 
tion had not removed the embarrassments 
complained of. That the measures taken 
respecting the currency of the country 
had also, in some degree, contributed 
to the distress he should not dispute. 
That they would have such an effect 
was one of the arguments used at the 
time by those who opposed the steps 
which were taken for a return to cash 
payments, But it was the opinion of the 
country, and of their lordships, that a 
temporary evil was to be endured, in 
order to obtain the advantage of a cur- 
rency convertible into specie. This was 
not to be done without encountering 
some difficulty; but, that its influence 
was as extensive as some persons contended 
he could not admit. He was, as he had 
already said, prepared to enter into the 
discussion of the subject to which the 
noble earl had called the attention of the 
House, as soon as it could be submitted in 
a regular shape; but, their lordships 
would always bear in mind this important 
principle, that in a question of this kind, 
unless they could clearly see their way, to 
legislate at all was an evil. With regard 
to the result ef the committee on the tim- 
ber trade, to which the noble earl had al- 
luded, he would only say, that he trusted 
the session would not go over without 
something being done on that. subject. 
Asthe matter now stood, it was altogether 
a question of duties, but one. which 
bore rather upon regulation than upon re- 
venue, 

The Marquis of Lansdown thought 
himself bound to notice the character . of 
this petition. From the debt. which ‘the 
country owed to the industry of the dis- 
trict from which it came, and the. great 
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accuracy of the statements it contained, 
he thought it was entitled to the greatest 
attention ; but there were some observa- 


tions in it which called upon him to say a” 


few words. Itwas stated by the peti- 
tioners, that since the complaints which 
had been made of the prevalence of na- 
tional distress, no measure of relief had 
been undertaken by parliament, except 
theappointment of a committee on foreign 
trade. Now their lordships would recollect, 
that when he, in the course of the last ses- 
sion,moved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to consider of the state of foreign trade, 
he stated, that he did not confine his mo- 
tion to that object, because, he conceived 
it the only one that ought to be inquired 
into, but, because he conceived that re- 
medies could best be applied to the ex- 
isting distress, if their lordships’ atten- 
tion were directed to one branch of the 
subject ata time. When the noble earl 
opposite, suggested the expediency of 
referring the application of the petitioners 
to a committee similar to that of last year, 
he was bound to say, that the petitioners 
did not appear to pray particularly for 
any thing that fell within the inquiries of 
such acommittee. They did not expect 
relief so much from the extension of 
foreign trade as from an improvement in 
the home market; as they thought, that 
the circumstances - which formed the 
foundation of their sufferings and cala- 
mities were to be found rather in the re- 
duction of home consumption than in the 
‘diminution of our external commerce. 
‘The noble earl had stated, and stated truly, 
that the distresses under which the country 
laboured, were not spread equally over 
all the branches of its industry, and that 
a partial alleviation of them had lately 
‘been experienced where their pressure had 
‘previously been greatest. This he was 
willing to allow. The town of Birming- 
ham, with which the petitioners were con- 
nected, had experienced no relief, but in 
other places there had been an improve- 
ment in trade, The cotton trade in Man- 
chester and Liverpool had materially im- 
‘proved. He had certain information, that 
there had, in Liverpool, taken place of late, 
a great revival of the export trade, and, 
that the cotton trade in particular had been 
restored. to something like comparative 
prego When he admitted this fact, 
e begged, however, to connect it with 


some explanation. Though the trade 


-had been revived, and capital was again 
brought into activity, neither the merchant 
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nor the manufacturer could realize that 

profit from their capital which they did in 

better times. Their‘ capital was agein 

employed, but not to'so much adveptaze 

as formerly. A beneficial effect was pro- 

duced by the activity which was excited, 

but that effect was not so great as when 

the profits of the capital employed were 

greater. If capitalists could realize three, 
two or one per cent on their capital, ‘it 
was an amelioration of a state of things 
when no capital at all could be beneficially 
employed ; but, profits so small could not 
indicate a flourishing state of trade. The 
noble earl had ascribed the fall in the 
prices of agricultural produce, not so much 
to diminished consumption, as to in 
creased production ; and he had referred, 
for proof of the truth of his doctrine, to the 
extended cultivation of the country, under 
the stimulus of war prices and the want of 
importation during the last two years. But, 
if this were the case, was it not surprising,’ 
that that effect was not felt earlier, and’ 
was felt all at once? . Was it not inexplica-' 
ble, ou his hypothesis, that when the prices 
were high, the production of the country 
should be inadequate to its consumption ; 
and that when they had fallen for years— 
when the stimulating cause had ceased to 
operate—there should immediately com- 
mence an excess of production over the 
powers of consumption? * When. their 
lordships considered this and other cir- 
cumstances connected with the state of 
the country—when they looked to the 
statement of distresses on their table, and 
calculated the amount and pressure ‘of 
taxation—they would see other causes for 
the complaints of the agricultural interest 
than excess of production: they would 
see grounds for believing in a diminished 
consumption; but, the consumption of 
the people was not only diminished— 
the quality of their food was deterio- 
rated. The taxes had driven the labour- 

ing and poorer classes of the commu- 
nity to the use of lower articles of con- 
sumption than they were formerly: aceus- 
tomed to enjoy. Where they formerly 
lived on corn, a great portion of them now 

lived on potatoes. Thus .the aggregate 
consumption of grain over the whole eoun- 

try. was, by the pressure of taxation, me- 

terially diminished. If: their lordships 

were to follow an hypothesis, in account- 

ing for the distresses of the agricultural 

interests, they should form one that was 

consistent with fact, and that explained 

the appearances for which it was brought 
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to account. Nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than the one which assumed, 
that the country, which did not grow 
enough for its own consumption when 
prices were high, should all at once grow 
too much when they had fallen.—Now 
with regard to the propriety of referring 
the petition toa committee. He did not 
think with the petitioners, that much be- 
nefit would result from the appointment of 
such a committee. He had said, that the 
state of the home trade was more import- 
ant to the petitioners than that of our fo- 
reign trade; and it might be supposed, 
that as an inquiry had last year been di- 
rected into the means of ameliorating the 
latter, so now a wise policy would require 
more strongly an investigation into the 
former. But there was this difference 
between the two cases—that whereas our 
foreign trade might be benefitted and ex- 
tended by an inquiry into the policy of 
certain restrictions on it, and the removal 
of them, the difficulties that pressed upon 
our home consumption, however easily 
they might be ascertained by a committee, 
could not be removed. A committee in 
the latter case might discover the cause, 
but could not apply the remedy. He at- 
tributed our present pressure to the cir- 
cumstance of our living so long on the 
capital of the country, and our being ob- 
liged now to confine ourselves to its re- 
venue. This cause, which applied more 
or less to all other countries that had made 
similar exertions, was aggravated in this 
by the great amount of taxation, and this 
again was aggravated by the necessary 
and too long deferred return to cash pay- 
ments. A measure which could only be 
effected by principles and means which, 
adding to a taxation already existing to 
un amount greater than in any other coun- 
try in the world, clogged and hampered 
all the means which the country possessed 
of adapting itself to the new state of things. 
If he was right in his opinion, it was not 
to a committee that the country should 
look for a remedy, but to a determination 
on the part of its government to reduice the 
public expenditure by every means at its 
disposal ; and, above all, by a deterthina- 
tion on the part of parliament not to allow 
any partial interests, however powerful, to 
interfere with those broad principles of 
trade, by whichalone new commerce could 
be created, new capital called into action, 
and these impediments removed, which 
in this, asin other countries, put a check 
to commercial prosperity. Much were 
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it to be desired, that those great sove- 
reigns of the world, assembled at Trop. 
pau or Laybach, instead of devising 
plans to violate the independence of 
nations, and establish a system of arbi- 
trary despotism on the continent, should 
only meet to remove the impolitic restric- 
tions still fastened on European com- 
merce, and thus do more to effect that 
which they professed to be their object, 
the tranquillization of the world, which 
rested on the prosperity of trade, than by 
any military menace which they might 
adopt. Much towards the attainment of 
that great object might be accomplished 
by the government of this country, by 
the removal of the restrictions existing on 
foreign trade; and he trusted more to 
their efforts and to the suggestions of in- 
dividuals to promote trade at home and 
abroad, than to the labours of a com- 
mittee. Should, however, the present 
petition be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Trade, far from opposing the in- 
quiry, though he might not be able to 
take an active part in it, he should give it 
his most sincere support. 

Lord Calthorpé could state, from his 
personal knowledge, that the individuals 
who had signed the présent petition were 
incapable of putting their names to any 
facts of which they did not know the 
reality. He could not help hoping, as 
far as the foreign trade was concerned, 
that the committee which sat last year, 
and which was about to be revived, would 
secure to the country all attainable ad- 
vantages. He was therefore glad that the 
noble earl who had presented the pétition 
had not moved for a new committee, 
which might have the effect of distracting 
the labours of the old. Yet he felt de- 
sirous, that some committee of the nature 
proposed by the petitioners should be 
appointed in that or the other House. He 
hoped, that the public wish, expressed by 
numberless petitions, would induce minis~ 
ters to sanction the appointment of sucha 
committee to investigate the causes of the 
existing distress; of at least to afford an 
opportunity of ascertaining what were the 
circumstances which affected agticulture. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 5. 
Distress:] Mr. Gooch 


begged to ask thé noble lord opposite, 
whether it was intended to bring for- 
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ward, in the course of the session, any 
motion tending to alleviate, or remedy 
the unparalleled distresses which weighed 
upon the agricultural interests. noidg 

Lord Castlereagh assured hishon. friend, 
that he did not under-rate the importance 
of the subject, relative to which he had put 
this question. His hon. friend’s question, 
however, was similar to oné that had al- 
ready been put, and to which he had an- 
swered, that it was not the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers to bring forward 
any specific motion on the subject. As 
he had then stated, it appeared to him, 
that the distresses did not arise from the 
state of the law, in which case a specific 
remedy might easily be provided. Atthe 
same time, if it appeared, that it would 
be more grateful to the minds of the coun- 
try and to the House, to institute an in- 
quiry into the cause of the evils, he would 
cheerfully give it his cordial support. He 
should, however, feel it his duty, before 
the inquiry was gone into, to make him- 
self clearly understood, as otherwise much 
injury might be done to the country from 
their going into the committee with a mis- 
understanding of each other’s intentions 
and views. It would be most requisite, 
that the country should understand, that 
there did not exist any reasonable expec- 
tation of being able to provide a remedy 
for evils, which were dependent on causes 
beyond the control of the legislature. 
When the motion for a committee was 
made, he should explain his own views on 
the subject, and the guards with which he 
should desire to go into the committee, 

Mr, Gooch said; that after the answer 
of the noble lord, he should feel it to be 
his duty to bring the matter before the 
House at an early period. 


Conpuct oF MINISTERS RELATIVE 
TO THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 
QurEN.] The Marquis of Tavistock 
said, he rose in pursuance of his notice 
and of the wishes of many of his friends, 
to movea resolution ex pressive of the sense 
of that House, on the measures which had 
lately emanated from his majesty’s govern- 
ment. Never had he felt so much the want 
of powers to embody his sentiments in lan- 
guage, and his perfect incapacity to do 
common justice to the subject which he 

ad presumed to bring under the consi- 
deration of the Honse. It was, however, 
fortunate for him, that the discussions 
which that subject had already undergone 
in the House and throughout the country, 
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had rendered it so plam and so completely 
understood by the people at large, that 
nothing was wanting but a resolution of 
that House, expressive of the strong feel. 
ing of indignation which pervaded the 
community from one end of the island to 
the other, relative to the late proceedings 
against the Queen. When he.recollected 
the resolutions, which, on the proposition 
of the hon. member for Bramber, the 
House had adopted—when he remem« 
bered, that they had declared, that the 
proceedings, which had not at that period 
commenced, would he “‘ derogatory from 
the dignity of the Crown, and injurious 
to the best interests of the empire’’—when 
he recalled to his mind the apprehensions 
which that hon. member then entertained, 
and the hope which he then expressed, 
that those proceedings might turn out to 
be unnecessary, he was persuaded the 
House would ayree with him, that all the 
fears of the hon. member had been more 
than verified. The dignity of the Crown 
had indeed suffeted—the interests of the 
country had indeed been injured, to a de- 
gree greater than any one could have con- 
templated. 

In the observations which he felt it his 
duty to submit to the House on the pre- 
sent occasion, it was his intention to ab- 
stain, as much as possible, from alluding 
to the proceedings which had taken place 
in the other House of Parliament, and to 
confine himself to the consideration of 
that conduct on the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, which, into whatever society he 
went, he heard invariably, unequivocally, 
and universally condemned. It would 
now be seen, how far the feelings of that 
House were in unison with those of the 
country at large. It would now be seen, 
whether the calculations of the advocates 
of parliamentary reform were fallacious, or 
whether their opinions were grounded on 
facts. He would not go so far back into 
the subject as to advert to the best days 
of our now unfortunate Queefi, when 
she was secure from persecution, or if 
persecuted, when she was secure of a 
defender. He would not contrast the 
present conduct of her majesty’s per+ 
secutors with their conduct in the da 
of her prosperity, when she had the 
happiness of enjoying the protection of 
the Crown. All those circumstances had 
long been before the public, and the pub« 
lic had long formed a very-streng opinion 
upon them. Nor, with reference to the 


act of striking her majesty’s name out of 
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the Liturgy, as that subject had already 
been discussed and decided upon by the 
House, would he say any thing that might 
weaken the effect of the arguments urged 
by those with whom he coincided in opi- 
nion on the question, and more ay 
of the powerful and unanswerable speec 
of the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wetherell) on the other side of the House, 
He would just observe, however, that 
as he had always understood the golden 
rule of justice to be, that when a doubt 
existed in any case, it was the right of the 
accused individual to have the benefit of 
that doubt, he should always consider the 
omission of her majesty’s name in the Li- 
turgy as a pre-judgment, which was not 
only unjustifiably cruel towards her ma- 
jesty herself, but pregnant, as it had 
since proved to be, with the most un- 
qualified mischiefs to the country. It 
was a measure no less rash and impolitic 
than it was unjust and illegal ; and, with 
respect to the decision to which the House 
had come upon the motion of his noble 
friend, he hailed it as the first bright 
omen of that reform which he had long 
been convinced must sooner or later take 
place. He sincerely hoped, that he should 
see their table covered with petitions for 
reform from every parish in the kingdom, 
and that the result would be, such a change 
in the representation as might make the 
House of Commons no longer the obedient 
instrument of the servants of the Crown, 
but render it the legitimate and invaria- 
ble organ of public opinion. 

He would pass on to the next manifesta- 
tion of the hostility of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to the Queen. He meant the 
production of the green bags. He would 
ask the noble lord opposite and his col- 
leagues, whether, when they laid before 
the two houses of parliament those green 
bags, filled with the most degrading and 
obscene charges against her majesty, they 
did or did not believe, that the evidence 
was sufficient to substantiate the accusa- 
tion ? If they did not believe, that the evi- 
dence was sufficient, they were guilty of 
little less than treason to the king, to the 
Queen, and to the country. If they did 
believe, that the evidence was sufficient, 
they were, if possible, still more guilty : 
they had disregarded the honour of the 
Crown and the interests of the public; for 
they said in effect to the Queen,‘* We have 
in our possession, proof strong as holy 
writ, of a degrading intercourse having 
subsisted, and of a most licentious course 
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of conduct having been pursued by you ; 
but, if you will do as we wish you—if you 
will consult our convenience, by staying 
abroad—we will give you 50,000/. a-year 
of the money of the people of England, 
to squander in a manner which we know 
will be dishonourableto the British Crown, 
and disgraceful to the British nation.” In 
the course of the proceedings which had 
taken place in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, the country had seen most extraor- 
dinary and disgusting things. It had seen 
the public accusers of the Queen of Eng- 
land sitting in judgment upon her; it had 
seen those, who had already stigmatised her 
as a Criminal, sitting as judges and jurors 
in her cause; it had seen those who were 
deeply interested in her conviction, exert- 
ing themselves to obtain it, Was that 
becoming? Was that a tribunal before 
which any individual, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would wish to be brought. 
Without going over the whole of the 
anomalous proceedings which took place 
on that occasion—without adverting to all 
the means of indirect policy which were 
continually resorted to, it was impossible 
for him to refrain from expressing the 
disgust which the details, that day after 
day were elicited, excited, and his con- 
viction of the irreparable injury to the 
morals of the country, which the circula- 
tion of those details must inevitably in- 
flict. When, however, the bill of Pains 
and Penalties was withdrawn from the 
other House of Parliament, the country 
undoubtedly expected, that with the aban- 
donment of the bill, which the prime 
minister felt himself compelled to move, 
the question, as one of hostility towards 
her majesty was setat rest for ever. But, 
now they were told, that her majesty was 
not to be restored to all those rights and 
privileges to which she was justly and le- 
gally entitled. Thenoble lord opposite 
talked of a ‘¢ technical acquittal !’’ His 
majesty’s ministers, having been com- 
elled, by the strong expression of pub- 
ic sentiment, to withdraw the bill of 
Pains and Penalties, now presumed to 
act against her majesty, as if that bill 
had passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and had become a law. Of all the per- 
nicious doctrines he had ever heard, that 
which justified the practice of attempting 
to whisper away the character of any one 
who had been tried and acquitted, ap- 
peared to him to be the most obnoxious 
and monstrous. What security could auy 
individual in the country possess, if such 
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a doctrine were once to be tolerated ? He 
protested most strongly, therefore, against 
this new principle of justice maintained 
by the noble lord, who, after the legal 
acquittal of her majesty, took upon him 
to say, that that acquittal was merely a 
technical acquittal, because the evidence 
had made an impression on his mind op- 
posite to that which it had made on the 
minds of the nation. He trusted, that 
this novel doctrine would not be engraft- 
ed into our constitution; he trusted, that 
we should adhere tenaciously to the old 
English maxim, which presumed every 
accused person to be innocent until he 
was proved to be guilty. And, if there 
was any one individual to whom the be- 
nefit of that maxim ought more assuredly 
to be extended than to any other, it was 
the illustrious person whose conduct was 
in question. The noble lord, however, 
said, that her majesty was criminal, and 
in the same breath he proposed to give 
her 50,0007, a-year of the public money ! 
Instead of making her any allowance, her 
majesty, if the charges preferred against 
her by the-noble lord and his colleagues 
were well founded, ought to have been 
impeached, 
But it was evident, that her majesty’s 
prosecutors, having entirely failed in sub- 
stantiating their allegations, were now 
busy in endeavouring to destroy her cha- 
racter by dark hints and unjust insinua- 
tions. The language now held by his 
majesty’s ministers was very different from 
that which they held before the commence- 
ment of the proceedings against her ma- 
jesty. The House was then told, either 
that the bill must pass, or that her ma- 
jesty must enjoy all the rights and pri- 
vileges which undoubtedly belonged to 
her as Queen Consort. It was now, how- 
ever, asserted, that though the bill of 
Pains and Penalties had not passed, yet, 
that her majesty ought not tobe re-in- 
stated in her rights. Was such tempo- 
rising conduct—were such principles, 
varying and fluctuating from day to day 
to suit the circumstances of the time, 
worthy of statesmen? The time would 
come, however, when all these shifts 
would prove unavailing. The time 


would yet come when her majesty must 
be restored to the possession of that dig- 
nity,and of those rights of which she ought 
never, for a moment, to have been de- 
prived. Thecharges which his majesty’s 
ministers had ventured to prefer against 

eir royal mistress ought never to have 
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seen the light. In his conscience, he be- 
lieved, that their conduct had been in 
direct violation of their own better judg- 
ment. They had dragged the most illus- 
trious persons in the empire through the 
mire. They had done irreparable injury 
tosome of our most valuable institutions. 
They had introduced political animosity 
even within the sacred walls of the church. 
Of this, he had witnessed instances in his 
own neighbourhood. For the sake of re- 
taining office, his majesty’s ministers had 
brought the constituted authorities and 
the church into jeopardy, and almost 
into contempt. | For the sake of re- 
taining office, they had made, what he 
feared was an irreparable breach be- 
tween the prince and the people. And 
all this mighty mischief they had perpe- 
trated without the slightest shadow of a 
pretence of necessity. If there was a 
manin the House who could conscien- 
tiously lay his hand on his heart and de- 
clare, that he believed there was any ne- 
cessity for the proceedings which had been 
instituted against her majesty he should 
be very much astonished. Of this, he 
had no doubt, that the personal feelings 
of his majesty had been much misrepre- 
sented; and, indeed, one of the worst 
features of the whole transaction was, 
the abuse which had been made of his 
majesty’s name. All kinds of whispers 
and hints had been resorted to by the ad- 
visers of the Crown, to get rid of their 
responsibility. Was that fair? Was it 
manly? Did they do their duty to their 
sovereign by thus endeavouring to shuffle 
off their constitutional responsibility from 
themselves? To all this, he supposed, 
they would make their accustomed 
reply—an overwhelming majority, in de- 
fiance of the declared aud universal sense 
of the country, and in contradiction, as 
he firmly believed, to the private sen- 
timents and conviction of almost every 
man in the House. If that should be 
the case, he wished the noble lord 
much joy of it. He should thenceforward 
feel very little inclination to give the noble 
lord any trouble ; seeing that the House 
of Commons, constituted as it at pre- 
sent was, considered the will of: the 
noble lord to be every thing, and the 
sense of the people to be nothing. 

He would trespass very little longer on 
the patience of the House. He would 
leave it to those who would follow him in 
the debate, and especially to his hon. 
friend, the member for Durham, who had 
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o him hopes, that he would second 
‘his motion, to-do that justice to the sub- 
ject of which he felt:himself incapable. 
-He had endeavoured, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to represent the gross injustice and 
impolicy of the proceedings against her 
‘majesty. Recollecting what had been 
predicted with respect to those proceed- 
Ings, and how completely the prediction 
chad been verified, he had endeavoured 
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of justice towards her who was now un- 
justly persecuted, were openly and une- 
quivocally manifested. If a disloyal and 
disaffected disposition did actually pre- 
vail in the country, to whom was it attri- 
butable? When had it commenced ? Who 
did not recollect with what patience, and 
even cheerfulness, the people of England 
‘had ong born the oppressive burden im- 
‘posed upon them? Their conduct in the 


-to impress the House with the necessity of circumstances in which they had been 


‘immediate interference. He very readily 
-assured the House, that his object was not 
amerely to obtain an expression of their 
-sense of the late proceedings against her 


placed, could never be sufficiently ad- 
aired. Their temper and forbearance 
under their various difficulties, could be 
surpassed only by ‘the generosity which 


j 


-majesty, but to drive the present minis- had stimulated them to step forward with 
‘ters from power ; not for the paltry and | one accord, in the protection of a de- 
miserable object of putting his own fenceless woman. The noble lord had 
friends in their places, but, because he | announced his intention of meeting the 
hoped, that if there were a change of men bye with a direct negative. The eyes 
there would be a change of measures. | of the whole nation were.at that moment 
For any other purpose he had much rather | fixed upon the House of Commons. Jus- 
-see his friends where they were, than in tice was loudly demanded from them ; 
‘situations which along course of misgo- and, if they wished to preserve even a 
‘vernment had rendered very far indeed remnant of character, they would not 
from enviable. As for himself, he had no hesitate to grant it [hear, hear!]. The 
‘personal object whatever in view ; he felt , noble marquis concluded with moving :— 
‘so wholly unqualified and so utterly unfit} ** That it appears to this House, that his 
for business, that he had long madea majesty’s ministers, in advising the mea- 
‘fixed determination not to accept of office sures which have led to the late proceed- 
under any administration. A seat in that | ings against -her majesty the Queen, were 
‘House was valuable to him only as it en- | not justified by any political expediency 
abled him to perform what he considered | or necessity; and that their conduct 
‘to be his duty to the public; and he | throughout the whole of those proceed- 
would, with great willingness, retire into | ings has been productive of consequences 
the ranks of private life, seeing, that in derogatory from the honour of the Crown, 
‘that House public opinion had less in- and injurious to the best interests of the 


fluence than perhaps in the legislative 
assembly of any nation in Europe. 
. ‘He must apologise to the House -for 
having troubled them at such length. 
Of this he could assure them, that warmly 
as he was attached to his friends-around 
him, and great as was the deference which 
he was accustomed to pay to their:judg- 
ment, if his motion were to prove suc- 
cessful—~if they were to come into power 
to-morrow, and if they were to attempt 
to remain in power, without endea- 
vouring to do something which should 
ie the principle of reform into action, 
for one, would cease to support them. 
To the peuple it was a matter of indif- 
ference-in what hands the government was 


placed, ided the freedom and ‘hap- 
‘the country at-home, and its 

ur’and eharaeter: abroad -were duly 
consulted ; and - provided, that-a spirit of 
cencikation towards: these who -were at 


present justly “discontented, -and a-spirit 


country.” 

Mr. Lambton said, he rose to second 
the motion—not only because he con- 
curred in the sentiments so ably, so feel- 
ingly, and_so eloquently expressed: by his 
noble friend, but, because he thought it 
necessary, after what had taken place, to 
pursue measures of an entirely different 
character, by which alone the present 
ferment could be allayed, and those con- 
stitutional principles restored which had 
been violated by the noble lord in the 
very commencement. of those proceedings. 
The-knowledge he had of his noble friend’s 
independent prineiples—-the knowledge 
he had of his hereditary love of freedom— 
would induce him to second any. proposi~ 
tion made ‘to the -House by his noble 
friend, without stating his own sentiments 
on the subject—secure, as he must always 
feel, -that, in following the course pur- 
sued by his noble friend, he never would 
be in danger of doing any thing injurious 
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to the rights of the people, or detrimental 
to the just interests of the Crown. But, 
on this. occasion, his constituents would 
perhaps complain. if he did not repeat, 
in that House, the same sentiments which 
she had addressed to them when publicly 
assembled ; and he could assure the House, 
that he would request their attention but 
‘for avery short time. It would be un- 
necessary for him to remind the House of 
the circumstances in which the late pro- 
ceedings originated. It now appeared, 
that ministers, with the full knowledge 
of the matter submitted to the considera- 
tion of the secret committee, and also 
with the full opportunity of a personal 
examination of Majoochi, who had, as he 
himself admitted, visited at Carlton-house 
on the day of the late king’s funeral— 
namely, on the 21st of February—(Hear, 
hear !)—it now, he repeated, appeared, 
that with all this knowledge on the part 
of ministers, and five days after Ma- 
joochi had appeared in Pall-mall, the 
noble lord opposite did not hesitate to 
declare in his place in parliament, that no 
harshness or inattention” was in his 
contemplation; and, that no impediment 
should be thrown by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment in the way of a suitable pro- 


vision for that, ‘illustrious personage,” 
the term then applied by the noble lord 


to her majesty. This declaration was 
made with the full knowledge of the 
facts since disclosed, and the opportunity 
of a personal examination of Majoochi. 
He meant to make no mistake either in 
dates or circumstances, He could assure 
his majesty’s ministers, that he meant to 
canvass their acts fairly, and if, in doing 
‘80, he fell into error, he begged to assure 
them, that such error would be uninten- 
tional. 

In February last, the noble lord openly 
declared, in parliament, that his majesty’s 
government meant to place no impedi- 
ment in the way of a suitable provi- 
sion fer her majesty; and indeed, the 
Queen herself seemed to give them some 
credit for this, when in her letter from 
Rome she notices and complains of the 
omission of her name in the Liturgy.* 
These sentiments of ministers were pot 
only avowed in February, but the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
an answer to @ question from a noble 
lord (A. Hamilton) on the 9th of May, 
also declared, that a suitable provi- 
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sion was necessary for her esty.* 
It soon, however, turned out, t all 
these expressions of consideration for her 
majesty’s establishment—all these mani- 
festations of respect for her station, and 
kindness for her character—were depend- 
ent upon the Queen’s staying away from 
England. The moment the omission of — 
the Queen’s name in the Liturgy com- 
pelled her majesty to announce her in~ 
tention of coming over to England to 
assert her rights in person from that un- 
provoked and uncalled-for attack—from 
that moment all the promises of ministers 
became a dead letter. It was then that 
lord Hutchinson was deputed (by whom 
nobody knows, for the ministers have 
never disclosed that information) to con- 
vey to her majesty a proposition, which; 
ou the one hand, levelled threats ef the 
most serious import against the Queen if 
she ventured to touch the British shore; 
and, on the other, offered her a bribe of 
50,000/. a-year, without molestation or 
exposure, provided she resided any where 
upon the continent, and dropped the 
title of Queen, and name and style of 
any of the royal family of England. In 
this extraordinary and inconsistent offer, 
it would be seen, that there was no allusion 
to any alteration in her majesty’s conduct 
during her future proposed residence 
abroad; no conditional clause, that the 
bribe or the provision should depend upon 
an abandonment of practices and habits 
which were calculated to compromise the 
dignity of the Crown, and affect the in= 
terests and morals of the country [Hear]. 
But the excuse alleged for this inconsist~ 
ency was, the obligation they were under, 
to protect the dignity of the Crown, and 
the interests of morality.—How then did 
they effect this? He entreated the House 
to mark this part of the conduct of mi- 
nisters, They professed themselves to be, 
at that moment, in possession of evidence 
of the conduet of the Queen, when prin= 
cess of Wales, on the Lake of Como, in 
1814, which was of such a nature, thet in 
1820, it was derogatory from the dignity 
of the Crown, and injurious to the interests 
and merals of the country —[Hear, hear 
How did they prepose to abate the evil to 
which they attributed so baneful aneffeet? 
Not by removing the Queen from the scene 
of her alleged misconduct—not by placing 
her at a distance from the alleged objeet 
of her imputed guilty attachment; but, 
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‘which was represented as furnishing so 


by denouncing threats against her life if 
she removed into a country where it was 
impossible (assuming she were guilty) 
she could coutinue that improper career 


pestiferous an example, and by giving her 
a splendid bribe, on the express terms, that 
she should remain on the spot which, ac- 
cording to their representations, had been 
the scene of so much profligacy and inde- 
corum, and where alone she could con- 
tinue it unnoticed and unmolested [Hear, 
hear]. 

In reviewing the conduct of his majes- 
ty’s ministers at that period towards her 
majesty, he could not help saying, that in 
his mind, nothing could exhibit a baser 
tissue of hypocrisy. If the information 
upon which his majesty’s ministers acted, 
were worth any thing, and they thought the 
conduct of the Queen was so productive’ 
of immoral example, that it could not be 
passed over in silence, then, in common 
consistency they should have gone straight 
on with their charge, instead of making 
it the object of improper compromise. 
They never should have given way to mo- 
tives of personal convenience—(although 
such motives were, he believed, to them 
every thing)—they should never have ad- 
mitted the idea of any compromise from 
the moment the Queen avowed her deter- 
mination to confront her accusers in Eng- 
land. They should have met her majes- 
ty’s declaration of her determination to 
return, by the appointment of an open and > 
fair trial according to the recognised prin- 
ciples of law and the constitution. This 
they should have done, if the case appeared 
to them according to their own showing, 
instead of having proposed a compromise, 
and offered a bribe which must, if success- 
ful, have rendered vice and immorality 
triumphant, by supplying the best and 
most certain means of indulging both in 
‘shelter and in safety. The Queen, how- 
ever, by her conduct, defeated those mean 
aod hypocritical attempts. She landed in 
‘England in indignant defiance of them, 
and her journey from Dover to London 
wes One continued scene of triumphant 
acclamations on the part of the people of 
‘England, whose morals and interests she 
was represented to have compromised. 
‘No voice from one end of the country to 
‘the other was raised for an inquiry into 
any conduct of the Queen—no petition 
was transmitted to either House of Parlia- 
‘ment upon the subject—not a whisper 


was heard. to insinuate the necessity of | 
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that inquiry which his majesty’s ministers 
deemed so indispensable to. redeem the 
public morals of the country. To these 
attempts on the part of his majesty’s mi-+ 
nisters, the Queen opposed the. most con- 
stant, consistent, and undaunted resist- 
ance; she throughout asserted her own 
charaeter, and defied the hatred of her 
enemies, 

It was impossible for him, in any view 
which he could take of this lamentable 
transaction, to justify the proceedings 
adopted by members ; they were through- 
out senseless and inconsistent. Where 
was the state necessity upon which they 
declared they were compelled to act? 
Let them show it, and put it in any form 
to the test of consideration. The charges 
against the Queen, then, consisted of 
nothing but rumours, Ministers at the 
time knew, that their own depositions— 
those depositions upon which they were 
prepared to rest their cause, did not relate 
to any imputed misconduct of the Queen 
of later years, They pretended to’ have 
no evidence against her during the last 
three years of her residence abroad : her 
time of life forbad any notion that the 
interest of the succession could be dis- 
turbed by any spurious issue; any idea 
of that kind was impossible. Ministers 
must’ have known all this, and it was 
quite impossible, but, that they must have 
been equally sensible, that any public 
attempt to degrade the Queen would call 
forth the opposition of the public, and 
necessarily lead to the agitation of themost 
irritating topics, at a moment when they 
ought to have been peculiarly avoided, 
That this must be the result could not 
have failed to be obvious to any reflecting 
mind ; unless it could be supposed, that 
the people of England would abandon 
their wonted generosity of character, and 
would have deserted a forlorn and unpro- 
tected woman who was assailed and ready 
to be overwhelmed by powerful oppressors, 
He was therefore utterly at a loss to see 
in what manner ministers could press the 
plea of state expediency into their justifica- 
tion. State expediency, if it meant any 
thing, meant the necessity of pursuing 
a particular object which was for the pub- 
lic good by means consistent with the 
end in view, essential for the well-being 
of society, and calculated to unite the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Crown 
and the interests and honour of the peo+ 
ple. Had ministers pursued any such 
state expediency in their late proceedings ? 
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Had they consulted the dignity of the 
Crown, and the interests of the people ? 
As to the mode of proceeding which they 
had adopted —the bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties—he did not go the length of denying, 
that such bills were actually unpre- 
cedented; he did not mean to say, that 
they might not be justified upon a para- 
mountand imperative state necessity ; but 
he would say, that nothing short of that 
paramount and imperative state necessity 
could justify such a proceeding. Upon 
no other ground than such a powerful 
state necessity could a bill of Pains and 
Penalties be supported. Such a proceed- 
ing was in its nature against the best 
principles of the constitution, which pro- 
nounced, that the legislative and judicial 
functions ought tobe kept separate—that 
the offices of prosecutor, juror, and judge 
were incompatible [hear], and that a bill 
was not reconcileable with the principles 
of British law, the preamble of which 
declared the crime and then enacted the 
punishment, 
He had endeavoured to prove, that no 
reasons of state necessity or even expedi- 
eacy called for any trial of the Queen ; 
the only excuse, therefore, for the inva- 
sion of the constitution by that bill fell 
to the ground ; and the measure remain- 
ed exposed to all the odium of being un- 
called-for by any principles of policy— 
but of being contrary to the dictates of 
justice, and institutedapparently from mo- 
tives of a vindictive nature, because the 
Queen had returned to her adopted coun- 
try from which no law had exiled her. 
~Bad as was the principle of that bill, 
vindictive and unjustifiable as was its 
application, the circumstances which led 
toit and attended its progress were equally 
inconsistent and extraordinary. On the 
.7th of June two green bags were brought 
down to both Houses of Parliament. . The 
House of Lords (he understood, for he 
could have no parliamentary knowledge 
of the fact) were so enraptured with their 
green bag, that they could hardly for a 
moment be induced to keep their hands 
from opening it. The House of Com- 
mons, however, had not the same anxious 
curiosity, and showed a distaste for in- 
vestigating the contents of their bag; and 
the hon. member for Bramber (Mr. 
Wilberforce) introducted a motion upon 
thesubject, and expressed, in very strong 
terms, his opinion upon the evil tendency 
of such an investigation ; and, more espe- 
fially, the great danger to the public 
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moralswhich was likely,to.arise from the 

exposure of such disgusting details. Pio- - 
ceedings being stayed upon the honour- 

able member’s motion, negotiations were 

immediately opended with her majesty - 
the Queen. Ministers, on that occasion, 
offered an ample provision to the Queen, 
and the fullest recognition of her royal 
dignity in several of the privileges which 
it conferred ; but the Queen again firmly 
and promptly rejected all compromise, 
and the negotiation in consequence of 
that rejection was eventually broken off. 
Then came the resolution, avowedly to 
prevent in that House the opening of the 
green bag. The hon. member (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) , in moving it, he well recollected, 
had used this expression—that if a smile 
were on his lipsat the term, green bag, 
there was a pang in his heart while. there 
was any prospect of its being opened. In 
the majority concurring in the honourable 
member’s resolution on that memorabie 
night, were to be found his majesty’s 
ministers. So that it was the recorded 
parliamentary opinion of ministers, that 
this inquiry ought, if possible, to be 


‘stayed: they had already shown | the 


strongest desire to stifle it, if the Queen 
could be prevailed upon to remain where 
she might continue at will the immoral 
conduct which they ascribed to her. It 
was a strange spectacle to behold the same 
ministers who had, in the first instance, 
issued a comunission to obtain evidence 
against ber majesty—who then offered to 
stifle all inquiry, provided her. majesty 
would remain abroad, and who, on her 
majesty’s despising their menaces, and 
bravely and nobly appealing to the peo- 
ple of England, instantly commenced a hos- 
tile proceeding against her—in fifteen days 
from that last event, concur in a_ parlia- 
mentary resolution, that a continuance of 
that proceeding would be derogatory from 
the honour of the Crown, and injurious to 
the best interests. of the country faew> 
hear!].. Was such weak and vacillating 
policy calculated to maintain the dignity 
of the country, to assert the principles . 
of justice, or to preserve the tranquillity 
of thecountry ? Directly the contrary. 

_ Nothing could be more false than the 
plea, that the bill was called-for to uphold 
the morals of the country. So far from 
its having had any such effect, the proceed- 
ingsunder that bill had done more to relax 
the strict system of morals which had 
happily so long pervaded this. country, 
and alienate from the people, the affection 
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which they were wont to bear to royalty, 
than any other measure which had oc- 
curred in modern times. It rudely tore 
that veil which hid the private actions 


‘ of the monarch from the gaze of too 


scrutinizing eyes, which concealed from 
the public eye his participation in the 
frailties and weaknesses of their com- 
mop nature, but which, when exposed 
subtract from the respect and veneration 
which form the chief ornaments and pro- 
tection of royalty—that veil had been 
rudely torn off, and the assumed records 
of past transactions were brought to light, 
which otherwise would have been suffered 
to sleep in oblivion. The priut-shops 
were ransacked for emblems to call into 
public view the represented records of 
past anecdotes, which would have else 
mouldered in the obscurity in which they 
lay, were it not for the rude removal of 
that veil which had hitherto formed a part 
of the decent drapery of royalty. And if 
this recrimination, which the public ap- 
petite had called forth against a person 
whose name should ever be held sacred, 
was ‘not adopted by that individual who 
was, from the malignant extent of her 
Wrongs, of alk others the best entitled to 
adopt it, that House should recollect, they 
owed it to the principle of her forbearance 
-~to the forbearance of that lady, who 
was, nevertheless, the object of unmanly 
taunts, but who, if she had adopted the 
yecrimination to which she might have 
resorted at that critical period, would, he 
verily believed, have involved this coun- 
try in all the horrors of civil convulsion. 
‘But, although the Queen had refrained 
from retorting recrimination, great moral 
injury had been inflicted by the exposure 


- of the evidence for the prosecution. He 


would appeal to every honourable mem- 
ber who heard him, if it had not become 
the duty of every protector of a family 
to keep from their eyes the news-papers 
containing the disgusting details of the 
trial—details which disclosed obscenity, 
that, if it had not been thus forced into 
stght, could never have entered into the 
minds of any persons, except, indeed, 
those filthy beings who uttered it. Who 
were the witnesses upon whose faith minis- 
ters called for the condemnation of the 
Queen upon their own detestable story ? 
Discarded servants, boatmen, chamber- 
maids, waiters—all of them of the worst 
character, Impure as was the source from 
which the evidence came, the defective 
and rotten state of its character formed 
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the most serious charge against ministers 
in the whole proceedings. Why not have 
examined into the characters of these 
witnesses? It might have been done as 
easily as to swallow their corrupt tales, 
At the period when this obscenity was 
alleged to have been committed, the 
Queen had respectable persons in her 
household. Why were they not examined 
as well as the others, if the inquiry were 
meant to be proper and complete? Was 
treachery on the part of some of her ma- 
jesty’s household to be the only recom- 
mendation capable of engaging the con- 
fidence of ministers? and was fideli 
of character and respectability of station 
to be alone proscribed by them when trath 
was to be develuped? The public were 
naturally disgusted at the nature and cha- 
racter of the evidence, and of the wit- 
nesses who gave it. They saw in the pro- 
gress of the proceedings—and there he 
agreed with them—evident traces of a 
conspiracy to-dethrone and degrade the 
Queen of England, by subornation and 
perjury. They saw in the acts of the 
Milan commision, the operation of a power, 
exercised, not for the elucidation of 
truth, but for thediseovery of accusation, 
The public looked with great suspicion 
and distrust at the whole proceedings of 
that Milan commission; and every petition, 
from one end of England to the other, con- 
tained a call for that inquiry into its con 
duct, which, ere long, he hoped to see 
take place [Hear, hear!]. 

He doubted not, but, that thenoble lerd 
opposite would attempt to defend and jus- 
tify his measures; not on their own in- 
trinsic merit, but on the comparative de- 
merits of those opposed to him in that 
House—that he would assert with that 
confidence, which peculiarly belonged to 
his character, that the late proceedings 
were infinitely more jest towards the 
Queen, than those adopted in 1806—on 
that head he (Mr. Lambton) should not 
be unwilling to meet him in argument. 
But that was not the question—for, even 
supposing the noble Lord’s assertion were 
correct, the people of England would 
not, nor could not coneur in compre- 
hending how one act of imjustice could 
be brought to justify another. If the 
proceeding was in itself bad, it was quite 
enough to call for their unqualified con- 
demnation of it, however often the evil 
might have been inflieted, In his re+ 
view of these censurable proceedings, he 
should not. trouble the House with any 
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reflections upon what had passed in the 
House of Lords; for ministers could not 
perhaps be held responsible for what had 
passed before that tribunal, however for- 
tunately it happened to concur with their 
view of the subject. He should there- 
fore overlook the treatment of the Queen, 
by the refusal to her of a list of witnesses 
—the rejection of her demand of a spe- 
cification of charges—the abstraction of 
witnesses—the interference of German 
courts—and the other gross injuries which, 
to borrow for once the phraseology of 
the noble lord opposite, were the addi- 
tional “ features of ” this detestable case 
[Hear, hear]. If ministers were not re- 
sponsible for these aets which so much 
aggtavated the treatment of which the 
Queen had a right to complaiu, they 
could not shrink from the responsibility 
they had incurred by the late ungracious 
prorogation of parliament. For that act 
he held them deeply responsible. Was 
that the manner best suited to maintain 
the kingly dignity to the first parliament 
after his majesty’s accession? Was that 
the way to repay the confidence of that 
parliament which had so liberally, per- 
haps profusely, furnished the Civil List ? 
Was it. by a cold and repulsive dismissal 
that the king was to be advised to ac- 
knowledge the first step of his parliament 
to administer to his state and dignity ? 
Above all, was it constitutional, was it 
proper, that ministers should, upon the 
failure of their own plans, endeavour to 
make the sovereign a party personally 
identified in their proceeding and equally 
disappointed in its result? To represent 
the sovereign as directly participating in 
the personal feelings of his ministers was 
most unconstitutional—it was quite at 
variance with the spirit which ought to 
direct a British ministry. . The constitu- 
tion wisely provided, that the interposition 
of the sovereign should never appear to 
the public eye, except in the benignant 
exercise of a generous and humane feel- 
mg, of acts of grace and favour. It was 
wisely ordained, that, for the acts of se- 
verity which belonged to the due admi- 
nistration of justice, the ministers of the 
king should be held responsible, while 
for the extension of mercy he alone should 
be considered as the dispenser of that at- 
tribute. Why then had ministers, in their 


advice to the king, as well as their treat- 
ment of parliament, abandoned or rather 
reversed, this salutary doctrine of the 
constitution, which was-so well calculated 
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to secure to the Crown the respect and a‘ 
fections of the people? Why was this 
step taken at a moment when the public 
voice calling for grace and favour to the 
Queen had penetrated the walls and ins ~ 
fluenced the decision of that very body 
which, for a variety of reasons, was con 
sidered less accessible than any other in 
the state to the influence of the popular 
voice? Why, then, at such a moment was 
the king advised to treat her majesty as if 
she had been guilty, when ao branch of the 
legislature had yet legally pronounced 
that verdict against her? [Hear, heats} 
Tt was in vain to say, that the bill might 
be considered as carried in the other 
House. The ministers must stand or fall 
by their own measure : they had selected 
the proceeding by a bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties, and by the fate of that bill they 
must now abide. Indeed, one of theat 
had said, during the former discussions 


‘in the House, that he saw no alternative 


between the inquiry into the conduct of 
her inajesty, and her admission into the 
full enjoyment and exercise of her rights 
and privileges as Queen Consort. He now 
called upon that minister to admit her 
majesty to the rank which she claimed by 
right, now that the bill against her had 
entirely failed. Why not now restore the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy when the 
proceedings furnished no justification for 
its omission? The public saw, with deep 
regret, their churches rendered accessible 
to party spirit; and that the Queen’s 
name was deemed unworthy that place 
in the Liturgy, to which the law and 
usage of the constitution, as well as the 
principles of justice, fully and unequivo- 
cally entitled it. 

He begged pardon for trespassing so 
long upon the time of the House, He 
seldom troubled them; for it was rather 
his desire to explain his sentiments to his 
constituents when he had an opportunity 
of meeting them, than to press them 
upon the unwilling attention of the 
House, where he knew they were ad- 
dressed to an adverse majority. He could 
not however, on the present occasion, re- 
frain from declaring his opinion, that the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers had 
been throughout indefensible—that the 
bill they had instituted against the Queen 
was in its principle unjust, inexpedient, 
and uncalled-for, and in its consequences 
most prejudicial and dangerous to the 
personal liberty of the subject and the 
general tranquillity of the state. These 
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sentiments he held in common with the | 
great majority of the people of England 
—of that people who had, not like the 
framers of loyal addresses, gone tuto cor- 
ners to arrange their proceedings in se- 
crecy and darkness, but which secret and 
private addresses, by the way, much as 
they had been relied upon, said not one 
word against the Queen, nor one for his 
majesty’s ministers. No; not a word 
having reference to either could be found 
in all these essays of loyalty and devo- 
tion and implicit and servile obedience 
[Hear]. The decision of this night 
would inform the people of England at 
which side that House meant to throw its 
weight—whether with the people and 
their constitution, _ or with the loyal ad- 
dressers and their unknown advisers. As 
an advocate for reform, he perhaps might 
wish, that the decision to which they 
would shortly have to come were against 
the motion which he had now the honour 
of seconding, for then it would be a cor- 
roboration of the fact upon which he 
meant to found the necessity of a future 
motion of which he had given notice—a 
fact of which he had himself been lon 

convinced, namely, that that House had 
not a proper sympathy with the public 
feeling of the country. But, when he 
looked at the injurious effect which must 
ultimately attend a rejection of the pub- 
lic petitions—when he reflected how 
surely such a vote would exasperate the 


and produce a feeling of desperation, 
arising from the certainty, that no relief 
could ever be expected from the justice 
and impartiality of parliament, which 
might lead to the most alarming and dan- 
gerous consequences—he should most 
earnestly pray the House not to furnish 
a corroboration te his opinion of their 
want of sympathy with the people, but 
to accede to the just request of the coun- 
try, and heal those wounds which had 
been inflicted by a course of impolicy 
and injustice.—The hon. gentleman, in 
conclusion, repeated his apology for hav- 
ing trespassed so long upon the atten- 
tion of the House, and stated, that in 
laying before them the grounds of his 
opinion upon the public conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers, he had carefully ab- 
stained from any personal attack, and 
urged the impolicy of their conduct 
upon the broad unds of constitu- 
tional ument [Loud cheers from 
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Mr. Bathurst said, that neither he nor 
his colleagues could complain of the 
manner in which both the noble mover 
and the hov. seconder of the resolution 
had brought forward their attack upon 
the measures of his majesty’s ministers. 
It was quite clear, that the object of the 
present motion was ;—first, the removal 
of ministers, and then, as a necessary 
consequence, a reform in_ parliament. 
He must lament, that, in the invidious 
task which he had undertaken, he must 
necessarily discuss topics from which 
otherwise he should most anxiously re- 
frain. He could assure the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, that.in defending 
the recent conduct of ministers, he had 
no intention of justifying it by any rule 
of comparison with any thing that had 
been done on a former occasion ; for the 
circumstances might be totally different, 
and, as had been well said, one act of in- 
justice (if there was one) could not justify 
the committal of a second. With re- 
ference to the conduct of her majesty, as 
it had been related by persons of respect- 
ability who had -visited the continent, 
and which had been represented to have 
been carried to the utmost possible length 
of impropriety —was that a matter so un- 
important as not to be worth the atten 
tion of government? Could any thing be 
more proper when such accounts were 
transmitted to this country, than to in- 
stitute an inquiry into their nature— 
always supposing such inquiry to be pro- 
perly conducted ? [Hear, hear, from the 
Opposition benches.] He knew that the 
bulk of the people entertained a differ- 
ent opinion upon this question from that 
entertained by the higher classes of the 
community, whose means and opportu- 
nities enabled them te form a more accuy 
rate judgment upon facts. The Milan 
commission was composed of persons 
of great honour, and who were utterly 
free from any bias or motive which could 
unduly influence their opinion. Had 
‘this commission declared, that there was 
no foundation for the accusation, then of 
course it would have fallen to the ground ; 
but when, on the contrary, it disclosed 
such a mass of information as, in any pri- 
vate case, would imperatively call for fur- 
ther investigation, he must contend, that 
ministers were bound to submit the case 
for ulterior inquiry. When her majesty 
declared her intention of coming to this 
country, as if there was no charge to be 


made against her, and’ assumed the 
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highest ground of innocence, claiming 
all the rights and privileges of Queen 
Consort, it was the first object, as it was 
the duty of ministers, to take every 
means of preventing.an inj ury to the mo- 
rality of the country ; and in this they 
were sanctioned by the subsequent vote 
of that House. They endeavoured to 
prevent the investigation from coming 
on, by proposing to her majesty what, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
they conceived to be a proper pecuniary 
allowance, provided she would consent 
to remain abroad; and, at the time this 
offer was made, his majesty’s ministers 
certainly had reason to believe, that it 
would not be refused. Her majesty’s 
setting foot on English ground was not 
in itself charged. as an offence; but by 
that step she placed herself in a situation 
which compelled ministers, either to 
bring forward the charges, or to concede 
to her all the rights and privileges to 
which she would have been entitled if no 
ground of charge had existed. Ministers 
felt confident, that they had gone as far 
as they could to prevent the necessity 
of making the charges, but they were 
also confident, that they had then no alter- 
native. With regard to the resolution of 
that House, which had pronounced that 
the investigation would be * derogatory 
from the dignity of the Crown, and inju- 
rious to the best interests of the empire,” 
he denied, that it expressed any opinion 
to the effect, that if her majesty refused 
to comply with the suggestion of the 
House, there should be no proceedings 
instituted at all: that he was sure, could 
not be the opinion of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilberforce) who moved the resolution, 
or of the large majority of the House 
who agreed to it. If it were laid down as 
a principle in legal and judicial proceed- 
ings, that uno trial should take place 
which might be attended with injurious 
effects, there would be an end to the ad- 
ministration of justice; for there was 
scarcely any trial, particularly in cri- 
minal cases, that did not do some injury. 
In some instances, the very knowledge of 
the arts by which certain crimes are com- 
mitted was attended with evil to the pub- 
lic. But, the question in such cases was, 
whether circumstances which might prove 
injurious to the interests of morality were 
to be disclosed, or whether the interests 
of justice were to be neglected? It was 
evident, that in a case of divorce, there 
Was no power of selecting evidence; he 
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who sat as a judge must listen to all the 
evidence offered, and must go into dis- 
closures, though they might be not only 
unpleasant and disgusting, but in some 
degree injurious to morality.—The right 
hon, gentleman then proceeded to argue 
that the House of Commons had lent 
themselves, in the most honourable man- 
ner, to the arrangement proposed by mi- 
nisters before the Queen’s arrival in this 
country ; since they had themselves pro- 
posed an amieable adjustment on the 
very same principles. He reviewed the 
terms proposed to her majesty during the 
negotiations that were conducted after 
her arrival in England, and contended, 
that she might have acceded to them with- 
out any compromise of her honour, as 
the green bag had not then been opened ; 
ministers had only offered to do that 
which they expected parliament would 
have confirmed, and that, which by a 
vote of that House a few nights ago, had 
been more regularly done. It was neces- 
sary for him also to say, that when mi- 
nisters had made that offer to her majesty, 
they had every reason to think, that it 
would not have been unacceptable. But, 
when that offer had been rejected, go- 
vernment still feeling unwilling to pros 
ceed to extremities, supported an ads 
dress to her majesty, which the House 
in its wisdom and its moderation, agreed 
to. But the Queen rejected the ad+ 
vice of that House, aud nothing re 
mained but the proceeding by bill, which, 
under all the circumstances, he contend~ 
ed was as unobjectionable in its nature 
as any other proceeding that could be 
possibly adopted. The right hon. gentle+ 
man observed, as to the proceedings in 
the House of Lords, that the circumstance 
of the ministers of the Crown taking part 
in the votes on that bill, if it was a vice, 
was a vice inherent in all parliamentary 
proceedings, and was not chargeable 
on the proceeding by bill alone; that 
by waiting while the House of Lords 
appointed their secret committee, thé 
House of Commons ‘had recognised the 
propriety of proceeding, if at all, by 
bill, as it could not be imagined, that the 
House should wait until the House of 
Lords entered into the preliminary in- 
vestigation, and that the Lords should 
then send the case down to the Commons 
for an impeachment to be commenced. 
The hon. gentleman opposite had said, 
that Queen had been tried 
and acquitted, she’ was still deprived of 
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rights; but this he denied. By the 
failure of the bill she became entitled to 
the enjoyment of all ber rights as Queen 
Consort, and every right she accordingly 
enjoyed ; but there was a wide distinction 
between matters of favour and matters 
of rigitt—a distinction which the hon. gen- 
tleman overlooked when he represented, 
that she had a title to the insertion of her 
name in the Liturgy. With respect to 
what had been suid about the result of 
the proceedings in the other House, he 
must contend, that the third reading of 
the bill had nothing at all to do with an 
acquittal: the question of acquittal was 
decided in the first stage after the hearing 
of the evidence. He repeated, that in 
all bills of divorce the truth or falsehood 
of the allegations contained in the pre- 
amble was decided on the second reading. 
He contended, therefore, that the vote 
on the second reading of that bill did 
pronounce on the guilt of the party, as 
far as such a proceeding could be called 
atrial; but the subsequent stages of the 
measure referred only to the punishment 
to be annexed, and had nothing to do 
with the question of guilt or innocence. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last, had 
said, thatthe abandonment of the bill 
amounted te an acquittal; but, how was 
this to be reconciled with the declaration, 
that it had been abandoned in conse- 
quence of the strength of public opinion ? 
Did the gentlemen who stood forward as 
the frieuds and advocates of the Queen 
mean to say, that she had been acquitted 
on grounds of expediency, and in de- 
ference to public opinion, rather than 
on the ground of her own innocence ? 
How happened it, that honourable gentle- 
men should call for the restoration of the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy asa mark 
of respect, not to call it of honour, merely 
on the ground of a supposed acquittal, 
while not one of them asserted his own 
conviction of her majesty’s innocence ? 
They seemed even to avoid the question as 
to the purity of the individual. He did 
net mean to say, that gentlemen might 
not be found, who would go as far as to 
maipiain her innocence, but they were 
rather an exception to the general rule— 
the main body of thinking and well-in- 
formed persons certainly being persuaded 
by what had passed to arrive at a con- 
trary conclusion.--He now came to the 
of the prorogation; aud here 
must say, that the clamour against 
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was no speech from the throne, because 
it began before it was known whether 
there was or was not to bea speech. The 
objection then being to the prorogation 
itself, he could only remark, that he 
knew of no precedent er rule by which 
ministers were to be governed on the sub- 
ject, especially when there was no busi- 
ness peuding before one branch of the 
legisiature that would be interrupted by 
such an event. He now advanced to the 
object of the motion presented for their 
adoption—the removal of his majesty’s 
ministers. If indeed they had forfeited 
the confidence of the House by miscon- 
ducting the business of the country, 
let it be shown by the vote that night. 
He called upon hon. gentlemen to look 
at the question with that degree of judi- 
cious candour which they were always 
wont to show: it was not whether every 
individual member, with regard to every 
particular act, would have adopted the 
same measures as government had done ; 
the point for them to decide was, whether, 
upon a general view of the transactions 
of the last few months, they could say, 
that ministers had conducted themselves 
with impropriety or incompetence. If 
the House really thought, that his majes- 
ty’s ministers had so acted as to forfeit 
its confidence and support, then in God’s 
name let it pronounce that opinion deci- 
sively. But if, on the other hand, it 
was found, that they had consulted and 
upheld the true honour of the Crown, and 
that they had not been insensible either to 
the best interests of the country ;—if it 
appeared, that they had been drawn on, 
step by step, in the late proceedings, 
owing entirely to the peculiarity of the 
circumstances which accompanied those 
proceedings, and not from any pertinacity 
of their own ;—if it appeared, that they 
had been actuated by no feelings of ‘pri- 
vate interest ;—if, looking at the whole 
tenor of their conduct, the House was 
not disposed to attribute to it improper 
motives, then it was impossible, that it 
could, in honour and in honesty, consent 
to adopt the vote of censure, that night 
proposed, namely, that their measures had 
been ‘ derogatory frem the dignity of 
the Crown, and injurious to the best 
texests of the country.”’ 

Mr, Whitmore expressed a hope, that 
the House would with patience bear the 
first observations of a member, who was 
alone induced, by the importance of the 
subject then under consideration, to offer 
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himself to its notice, It was not his in- 
tention to enter at large into the topics 
‘connected with that momentous question, 
‘but he should shortly state the reasons 
which would influence him upon that night 
to give his vote for themotion. He agieed 
with the right hon. member, that nothing 
but necessity could have justified the 
bringing forward such charges against 
the Queen, and that nothing but the 
interests of the morality of the country 
could be considered sufficient to exone- 
rate from censure the promoters of that 
measure. It was, therefore, requisite to 
examine how the morality of the country 
was affected by the conduct of the prin- 
cess of Wales, The accusations charged 
her majesty with having been guilty of 
crimes, not indeed so much in Italy, as 
in the middle of the Mediterranean sea. 
And how had they been established ? 
‘How the morality of this country had 
been affected by the conduct of the 
Queen in Italy andin the Mediterranean, 
had been proved by the conduct of mi- 
nisters after they had brought forward 
their charges—charges which they had 
brought forward from mere rumour. 
They had agreed to pronounce her ma- 
jesty not guilty. But, said they, the 
Queen forced herself upon the country ; 
she forced us to bring those charges for- 
ward. For himself, he thought other- 
wise; for he was of opinion, that the 
Queen had been forced to come to Eng- 
land—by proceedings the most personal 
and degrading which could be adopted 
against her, by the erasure of her name 
from the Liturgy, and by the refusal to 
recognise her rights as Queen, either in 
England or at foreign courts. Had her 
majesty not come to England, the con- 
sequence would be, that she would have 
been branded by all with guilt, that she 
would have been considered to have ac- 
knowledged the truth of those infamous 
charges, and that she would be necessi- 
tated to submit to all the infamy result- 
ing from them. At the time when that 
live of conduct had been commenced by 
ministers, this country had been labour- 
ing under distress, which excited agita- 
tion and dissatisfaction amidst every class 
of the subjects of the Crown. The 


public had ‘been in.aferment—and had 
the proceedings of ministers tended to 
allay the disturbances? He thought vot, 
‘Had they not rather contributed to add 
fuel to the flame? 
thoroughly 
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country, a desperate faction, whose object 
was, the ruin of the existing order of 
things, the destruction of the religion of 


the country, and the subversion of the 


constitution—whose means were, the de- 
Sei, 08 every thing solemn, and lavish- 
abuse on every thing sacred. Was 


tuitous agitation, when this faction had 
already too much ground to work on-— 
when they required not such a pinion to 
wing their shafts, a poison so subtle to 
be infused into the blood of the country — 
as to the form of proceeding by bill of 
Pains and Penalties, he thought it also 
objectionable. He knew ithad been said 
by some great authorities, that there could 
be no impeachment in this case. With- 
out pretending to more than an ordinary 
share of legal knowledge, he was con- 
vinced, that if any offence had been com- 
mitted by the Queen, she might have 
been proceeded against by impeachment. 
Blackstone, after defining the cases in 
which peers might be impeached, declared 
that all other subjects might be impeach- 
ed for any offence against the rights of 
the people or the interests of the state. 
The only ground on which it could be 
contended that the Queen might not be 
impeached must be, that she was not a 
subject, or that she had not committed 
an offence against the interests of the 
state.—As to the question whether the 
Queen wasa subject, they had heard so 
much of it of late, that it was not neces- 
sary for him to say aword. It was.just 
as clear that any offence that could. be 
charged against the Queen was an offence 
against the interests of the state. The . 
proceeding was not a civil action, but 
tended to a penal infliction; and even 
the divorce was always represented as, a 
measure merely consequeut on the inflic- 
tion of substantive penalties. A bill of 
Pains and Penalties had been chosen in 
preference to impeachment. It was a 
measure which had been described by sir 
William Temple, in the case of sir John 
Fenwick, as ultimum remeditum et. pessi- 
mum—as a proceeding which was. not to 
be chosen when any other mode was to be 
found. . The mischief of the proceeding 
by bill was never better illustrated than 
in the case of the earl of Strafford. He 
was accused by the Commons of high 
treason ; but when it was found that the 
Lords would not convict ‘him, the Com- 
mons sent up a, bill of Attainder, and the 
very House of Lords, which would net 
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find him guilty on a legal charge, con- 
sented to pass that bill which inflicted the 
penalties of treason. Viewing, as he did, 
the proceedings of the ministers, he should 
et have considered them with more favour 
if they had not refused a specification of 
the criminal acts, by the withholding of 
which her majesty was subjected to in- 
convenience, from which she had been 
only in part relieved by the adjournment 
during the proceedings. The ministers 
talked rather lightly in that House of the 
opinion of the people. He was persuaded, 
that whatever confidence they had in that 
House, or in the aristocracy, the body 
of the people was against them. He 
formed this judgment, as well from care- 
ful observation in his own neighbourhood 
as from the meetings which had been 
held throughout the country. He knew 
that, at meetings of that description the 
different parties solicited their friends to 
attend—that in fact they were packed by 
oné party or the other; but it was a re- 
markable fact, that at scarce one of those 
meetings had any one been able to pack 
a majority in favour of the late measures. 
The ministers would be grossly deceived, 
if they supposed that all those who signed 
the addresses containing general expres- 
sions of loyalty, intended to support 
them in theirlate proceedings. He had 
signed a Joyal address; and he knew, 
that at the late meeting of the county in 
which he resided (Shropshire), the gentle- 
men who signed the address wished it to 
be expressly stated by the members for 
Shropshire, if the subject were brought 
into a in the House of Commons, 
that they were decidedly hostile to the 
late measures of the ministry. Any thing 
which tended, as these proceedings had 
done, to separate the upper from the 
lower classes, was, at this moment, in the 
highest degree perilous. Could any one 
look round the political horizon, and not 
see that great and fearful changes were 
approaching? If they looked at the 
burthen of the debt alone, a debt of 850 
millions, which had been raised on props 
which were taken away, there was ample 
cause foralarm. It might be said, that 
though those props were taken away, it 
rested on other and more solid ground. 
But how were they sure that it would rest 
op this new ground with safety? It had 
been raised during artificially high prices 
and we had now come back to the prices 
of twenty-five years ago. Were they 
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means for an effective increase on the 
debt of 40 or 50 per cent? It might be 
said that this was foreign to the subject; 
but he alluded to these difficulties, to 
show the view which he took of the 
situation of the country, and of the con- 
sequent necessity of an union and amal- 
es of feeling among all classes, to 
armonizein the measures which might 
be called for by our difficulties. As to 
the station the House of Commons now 
held in the opinion of the country, there 
was no doubt that it was looked upon 
with a certain degree of contempt ; and 
he was afraid that the proceedings of the 
present session were likely to increase it. 
He entreated ministers to consider how 
essential it was to the well-being of the 
state, that the people should have con- 
fidence in the deliberations of the House, 
and that the heart of tae House should 
beat in unison with the pulsation of the 
people. He did not allude to the clamour 
of a mob, but a vigorous, rational, and 
healthy pulsation. If this advantage 
were to be produced, it could only be 
done now by getting rid of a point of 
honour, a matter of mere form. He 
thought the Queen entitled to all the 
rights a Queen Consort ever possessed, 
as if no proceedings had been instituted 
against her. Law, justice, and policy, 
all required it. He would only say, ‘in 
conclusion, that he had not felt or spoken 
as a party man: he had stepped forward 
solely from a conviction that the situation 
of the country at this moment was 
most alarming, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to conciliate the 
people. 
Mr. Bankes began by complimenting 
the hon. member who had just sat down, 
both upon the matter and the manner of 
what he had delivered to the House. ~ All 
parties must agree with him in thinking 
that nothing was more desirable than an 
union of interests) He had avoided 
taking a part in these unfortunate discus- 
sions; he had viewed them with disgust, 
and almost with shame. When he ‘re- 
collected the embarrasments of the coun- 
try, the burdens it had to sustain, the 
extent of the agricultural distresses, 
coupled with a glance at the pending 
proceedingsin the south of Europe, be 
could not help saying that it was matter 
of vexation and almost of shame, to think 
that this wise and ‘understanding people 
rshould be dragged into these ‘discussions 
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more lasting importance. When therefore 
a motion like the present was brought for 
the definitive determination of the House, 
it wasimpossible for him not to be anxious 
to state the reasons on which his vote 
would be founded. The hon. mover and 
seconder had brought forward a distinct 
accusation against ministers: it was a 
practical substantive resolution ; and it 
was avowed on the other side, that it 
would be impossible for the servants of 
the Crown to continue in office, if a stigma 
were cast upon them by the adoption of 
the motion. The House, therefore, was 
called upon to decide on something not at 
all within its ordinary functions. Nobody 
who was in the least acquainted with the 
nature and usual exercise of the powers 
vested in that House, but must admit 
that such was the character of that act 
which they were required to perform by 
supporting this resolution; a resolution 
which hon. gentlemen could only assent 
to by assenting to one of two principles 
—either they must believe that there had 
been that excessive misconduct on the 
part of the ministers which made them 
unworthy any longer to assist in the 
councils of his majesty, or else that they 
had manifested those principles whieh 
might reasonably cause such a misconduct 
to be apprehended. The first question, 
then, to which he should apply himself 
was, had there been something of such 
gross error in their acts as reudered them 
not worthy to carry on the administration 
of public affairs? With regard to this 
point, he did protest that, after the best 
consideration he had been able to give to 
the subject, and not being satisfied with 
the transaction as it stood, being con- 
tented neither with the beginning, the 
continuation, nor the end of that transac- 
tion, he must yet, in justice to ministers 
declare, that he thought it extremely 
difficult for any body to say what would 
have been the wiser course to pursue. He 
would say, that it was peculiarly hard to 
charge persons in this way upon the 
failure of an event that had ended un- 
favourably, when, after that event had 
so ended, it was difficult to describe what 
better could have been done. Would it 
have been endured, after those rumours 
which had reached England from every 
quarter, not only from Milan and Naples, 
but from almost every traveller who came 
from those countries which her majesty 
had visited; would it have been proper 
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which the late queen possessed ? Or was 
there any thing so degrading, or so im- 
proper, in the propositions that were 
made to her by the government, as that 
they deserved, in consequence, to be 
treated with extreme contempt, or that 
that government should be liable now to 
the censure of the House? Were these 
propositions in their nature so much 
worse than those which were offered to 
ministers on her part some months be- 
fore? What reason had ministers to sup- 
pose that such offers as had been submit- 
ted to them, on her part, in the month of 
February, would be rejected by her, when 
they were made by themselves in the 
month of June? Had the Liturgy ever 
been spoken of at that time? Not a 
word was said about it. But he begged 
to say a word or two upon the subject of 
those propositions, Ministers had acom- 
munication with the law-adviser of her 
majesty, and that gentleman was em- 
powered to make the offers which were 
first held out, with only this difference, 
that there was an iucrease of the sum 
originally proposed. It was not then 
said, that it was impossible for her ma- 
jesty to consent to them. It was not then 
indignantly declared, that she must re- 
ject them. They were not then discovered 
to be so unworthy of her acceptance. But 
if they were so, how happeued it that her 
law-adviser should have thought the com~- 
munication of it one for him to be charged 
with, and that he did, in effect, yo on 
with it? He would maintain, that, in 
the first place, his majesty’s ministers did 
all in their power to prevent her majesty’s 
coming into this country ; and in so 
doing, did they do wrong? And here 
let him be allowed to ask, if the sub- 
sequent coming of her majesty into the 
country had not been attended with a 
multitude of evils? Himself and his 
hon. friend near him (Mr. Wilberforce) 
had done allin their power to prevent 
it.—Keturning to the propositions in 
question, they were told, however, that 
the ambassador never delivered his cre- 
dentials. They were informed, that the 
contents of that communication were not 
opened to her majesty ; and that her ma- 
jesty did not know, until some months 
after this, what her own confidential 
adviser was charged with. That hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Brough- 
am) had some months ago declared 


to receive the Queen on her return hither, 
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this extraordinary matter, whenever a 
proper opportunity should occur. He 
would venture to ask, whether that op- 
portunity did not now present itself; 
whether the time was not now arrived, 
when that singular legation, that unex- 
plained sort of parapresbeia should be 
unfolded and defined? Under all the 
circumstances he had stated, he did think 
it a little too hard on his majesty’s ad- 
visers, to suppose that they had acted, 
from the first, without any reasonable pre- 
sumption that they were likely to succeed 
in proving that case which they were de- 
sirous of bringing under the notice of 

arliament. He knew that there had 
been a question, and one which had been 
much canvassed, whether ministers had 
adopted the most advisable mode of pro- 
ceeding ; whether they should have pro- 
ceeded, as they had done, by a bill of 
Pajns and Penalties, or by impeachment. 
But as this matter had never come before 
the Honse of Commons, it was not neces- 
sary for him here to consider it. He 


could only say, that if it had not been 
for the strength of some objections, 
which, at the time the question was dis- 
cussed in another place, were stated by 


some noble lords, he should rather have 
held that impeachment was the better 
and more correct course of the two. Cer- 
tainit was, however, that ijt could not be 
necessary for him to enter upon the sub- 
ject ; and he did not know but that there 
might be some grave reasons for the pro- 
ceeding by bill. It was quite evident 
that the people, at present, were ready 
to receive every thing which was fayour- 
able to the Queen, or that was aimed 
against his majesty’s ministers ; and, 
therefore, he was pleased with the candid 
avowal which had been made by an hon, 
gentleman, that, though he disliked bills 
of Pains and Penalties, he would not say 
they were in all cases improper or unjust. 
But it had been said, why was not the 
Queen tried by the constitutional and 
recognised tribunal of a jury of the 
country? Why, really, it was hardly 
possible to suppose that such a question 
could be seriously propounded: she had 
been tried by her peers, and they were 
her legaland proper judges. Notwith- 
standing what a ‘tearned doctor (Lush- 
ington) had chosen to declare, that hé 
would rather be tried by a jury of twelve 
convicted felons, it was obvious that her 
majesty had been cited before those who 


formed the legal tribunal before which. 
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she should appear. How, indeed, was 
it possible for the Queen to be tried by 
any other jury than by the House of 
Lords? On the whole, he (Mr. Bankes), 
without stating that he was satisfied with 
all that had been done by ministers was 
not so dissatisfied as to concur in the 
proposition of the noble mover [Hear, 
hear]. That resolution tended to nothin 

short of a direct and absolute change of 
administration, And here he would be 

leave to observe, that himself and his 
honourable friends near him had as little 
inclination as any set of men in that 
House, to support a mere party measure ; 
and he could assure the noble marquis, 
aad the hon, gentleman who spoke after 
him, that it made as little difference to 
him as to other gentlemen, what indivi- 
duals formed the administration of the 
country. As longas he had the honour 
of a seat in that House, so long he should 
be always ready to support them, while 
they appeared to him to act compatible 
with the great interests of the country. 
Referring to what had been said by hon. 
gentlemen, ofthe talents for office dis-_ 
played on either side of that House, it 
was a fortunate thing that in this country 
more individuals were to be found who 
were fitted by education, reflection, and 
political habits, to take a share in its 
political government, than in any other 
kingdom or state in the world ; indeed, 
than in all Europe put together. But this 
universality of fitness must be limited to 
the political knowledge of those who 
were so capable; and the choice of the so- 
vereign who might happen to be on the 
throne, could fall, of necessity, but upon 
avery few. Besides great talents, t ey 
must have a large share of practica 

knowledge; there must be, in short, a 
coincidence of talent and. of fitness be- 
longing to them. Nay more, there must 
bealsoa coincidence of public opinion 
in their fayour, without which, the 
choice of the sovereign would be vain. 


His majesty’s ministers he thought pos- 


sessed these qualifications in a great de- 
gree; and if they were to exclude one 
party they must raise the other. A right 


‘hon. friend of his, lately, in his place, 
‘had avowed, with that openness and 


which every public ‘man 


manliness 


‘ought to avow his.opinions, that he was 
‘not ashamed to seek by every honourable 


and becoming method, those employments 


‘of the state, wherein he might be most 


serviceable, -To the fairness and fronk- 
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ness of this declaration, he was most will- 
ing to subscribe. There was always, un- 
fortunately, in thiscountry, a vile slander 
attaching to persons in office, as unfound- 
ed as it wasilliberal. But, notwithstand- 
ing that species of detraction, the country, 
happily, was always much obliged to 
those who undertook office, and executed 
its duties well. Adverting to what had 
been said by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, he would affirm, that there was 
a dangerous faction in this country, en- 
deavouring to extend itself by all the 
means it could command, and ene | 
hold of every principle of ruin, by whic 

it might succeed: in involving the king- 
dom in a general conflagration. He was 
sorry to say, that many gentlemen of that 
party to which he had been alluding ap- 
peared to him to have been giving vastly 
too great a countenance to this faction. 
When he heard of public meetings being 
called, and found that those were the gen- 
tlemen who acted with them, and spoke 
at them, he was constrained to say, that 
though, perhaps, there was not a princi- 
ple of union, yet there was a sort of co- 
operation between them which alarmed 
him extremely. Those honourable gen- 
tlemen would excuse him, if, thinking so 
highly as he did of their integrity and 
their honour, that connexion did alarm 
him. He recollected, that during the last 
two months of the reign of their late la- 
mented King, there were two bills brought 
in and passed: the one related to sedi- 
tious meetings; the other, to sume further 
restraints to be put upon the press, On 
that occasion, he found the same gentle- 
men now sitting near him the active oppo- 
nents of both measures. They said, that 
the first bill went to impose restraints on 
public liberty and free discussion, such 
as the times did not call for, and such as 
were contrary to the genius of the consti- 
tution and the spirit of the age: and with 
regard to the public press, they argued, 
that if any further restraint were to be im- 
posed upon its exercise, it would be redu- 
ced to a state that could not be endured in 
a free country ; and in pursuance of these 
' Opinions, he understood that a proposition 
was speedily intended to be submitted for 
the repeal of the act relative to the press, 
The hon. gentleman went on to state his 
entire dissent from the views thus taken 
by those members. What they called the 
liberty of the press he called its licen- 
tiousness, and he thought it was one of 
the most terrible evils of the country. He 
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thought it was the root of all those evils 
of which she now complained. The-Op- 
position, he stated, were not only pledged 
tothe repeal of those bills, but to a re- 
form in parliament. It was true that 
they were not agreed about the details, 
but they were certainly pledged to what 
they called an effective reform, He did 
not believe they entertained the Doctrine 
of annual parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and other wild and visionary notions, 
which floated in the eccentric imagina- 
tions of foolish men ; but they were pledg- 
ed to a reform which the present circum- 
stances of the country could not with 
safety allow, and he therefore viewed it 
with unqualified apprehension. Another 
question to which they were pledged was 
Catholic Emancipation. At present go- 
vernment was divided on that question; 
and our Ecclesiastical Establishment was 
kept alive against one party by the sup- 
port of the other; butifthe Cabinet was once 
united upon that subject, as it would-be if 
the Opposition came into power, that ruin- 
ous measure which he deprecated would 
inevitably pass.—The hon. member then 
proceeded to remark, that the Opposition 
were bound to a complete change of the 
system of government. He also adverted 
to the conduct of both parties during the 
French war, and said, that the Opposition 
despaired of the resources of the coun- 
try, while their antagonists exerted their 
power and influence, and, under their aus- 
pices, a most brilliant war had been put an 
end to by a peace more glorious than any 
which the country had enjoyed for four 
centuries. He concluded by expressing 
his firm reliance upon the Councils of his 
majesty’s government, and reiterating his 
opinion, that in the dangerous circum- 
stances of the country no administration 
could be found so well entitled to ‘his 
support as the one at present existing, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he was call- 
ed on by the extraordinary speech of the 
hon. member to offer a few words. The 
hon. member had, indeed, said little on 
the motion, of which he told them he dis- 
approved ; but whatever he did say upon 
it, after having made that declaration, was 
in its support; for he very candidly stated, 
that in the proceedings, which it went to 
condemn, he could not agree, as to either 
their beginning, conduct, or termination, 
Yet he had given a vote in contradiction 
to that sentiment, and opposed the resolu- 
tion by his practice, while he upheld it 
by his observations. He would not en 
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quire into the cause which induced the 
hon. gentleman to act in such direct 
violation of the laws of Solon, as to take 
neutral ground, while, according to his 
own account, the common-wealth was in 
danger. He would not enquire whether 
Government had been acting in such a way 
for the last forty years as to leave his im- 
partiality no hope but from supporting the 
other side of the House; but he thought 
that in any republic short of Utopia, a 
public man might be found in that time, 
who was capable of conducting the nation- 
al affairs so as to deserve the confidence 
of impartial men, The impartiality of 
the hon. member was indeed so great, 
that he always made a boast of it. But 
what was the proof! Why, unqualified 
panegyric on one party, and perpetual ex- 
clusion to the other, That panegyric 
ought to be heard with peculiar pleasure 
by the noble lord opposite. His ear was 
not much accustomed of late to eulogy. 
He and his friends had heard so little of 
it for some time, that he was not surprised 
that they hailed it on the present occasion 
with expressions of wild and genuine rap- 
ture [hear, hear!]. The hon. member had 
takeu a great latitude in his view of the 
question. He had thought proper to go 
into the French war, and he must follow 
him there, The gentlemen whom he had 
so severely reprimanded for despairing of 
their country, did not vote for the war 
and, having so voted, then refuse the sup- 
plies. They did not betray Government 
into that war by their promised support, 
and afterwards withhold the necessary 
aids, He congratulated the noble lord 
opposite on the glorious peace, the honour 
of which belonged to him. As to the 
brilliant war, that was achieved by our 
gallant officersand invincible troops; but 
the glorious peace, that was exclusively 
the work of the noble lord, and he could 
not but congratulate him upon it—that 
peace which had so consolidated the iu- 
terests of Europe, and placed them on a 
basis not to be shaken [a laugh]. Such 
it was described a short time ago, but 
such it was no longer. He would not 
make any observations upon the discord, 
animosity, and heart-burnings, which were 
now embroiling all Europe, or upon those 
-scenes of armed preparation, which mena- 
ed independent States with the subver- 
sion of their }i>erties. Those affairs of 
the Continent it was not his intention 
then to dwell upon; but he mereiy wished 


to point out the real character of this glo- 
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rious peace, and the result of the negotia- 
tions of the noble lord, which had confe- 
derated the European powers in so amica- 
ble, so disinterested, and so generous an 
alliance. But this state of things had re- 
cently called upon the noble lord for a 
disclosure of the acts and principles on 
which that alliance was founded. He 
had felt himself compelled to make that 
disclosure, and to declare, that the con- 
duct of our magnanimous Allies was con- 
trary to public right, and to the law of 
nations, and-calculated to destroy the very 
essence of independent States. However 
he chose to qualify this declaration in the 
conclusion, such was the sum and sub- 
stance of his remarks, and thus out of the 
mouth of their associate was the Holy 
Alliance condemned [hear, hear!]. Thus 
was the conduct of the Sovereigns repro- 
bated, and the policy of the great Con- 
gress denounced by one of its own mem- 
bers, who was said to have established 
perpetual harmony, and consolidated by 
a glorious peace that repose of Europe, 
which was not to bedisturbed, and which 
was one great cause why government 
continued to have the support of the im- 
partial member. Now, he would say 
something to another point! The hon. 
gentleman had generously allowed, that 
there were many persons besides ministers 
in whom that House and the country might 
have confidence; but having laid down 
that doctrine, he gave proofs that he con- 
fined his liberality toone side of the House, 
and though he allowed the qualification of 
the candidates for office on the Opposition 
Benches, he could never agree to their 
eligibility. He thought that they had 
the talents and capacity to be competitors 
for office, but ar 4 never allow any 
real competition. He would give a most 
liberal range toexpectancy for power ; 
but would, at the same time, have a per- 
petual dictatorship, and would support 
ministers at all hazards, although he 
could not approve of their conduct either 
in the beginning, the middle, or the end. 
He could not, for any liberality of theory, 
give up his practice of exclusion, and 
therefore he negatived the motion in fact, 
to which he virtually assented [a langh 
He was also apprehensive, lest his frien 
near him on the Opposition benches 
might redeem the pledges which they 
had given to the people, and he objected 
to them strongly, for the countenance 
which they gave to public meetings, and 
their epposition to the bill for the sup- 
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pression of such Assemblies as he chose | 
to call seditious. Buthe wouldask, what | 
was there amiss in all this, where was 
the matter of well-founded imputation ? 
When had it become a crime for members 
of Parliament to appear before the people 
—to face their constituents—to reclaim 
them if misled, or to teach them confi- 
dence if right:? As to the noble lord, and 
those who rallied under his banners when 
he gave the signal, he would ask him and 
his friends, if it was by declaring war, that 
the people, if mistaken, were to be re- 
claimed, or was it not rather by listening 
to and redressing their grievances if real, 
by kindly shewing them their error, if 
imaginary, by doing justice where there 
was injury, and passing no condemnation 
without reason? Was it because the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons had de- 
clared war against the people of England. 
[Cheers from the ministerial benches, and 
some cries of “ order.””] He would not 
say that this had been decidedly done, 
but such was the tendency of the late 
majority to which he alluded. 

Lord Castlereagh rose to order. He 
wished to ask whether it was parliamenta- 
ty to say that a majority of that House, on 
any question had declared war against the 
people of England ? 

The Speaker. There can be but one 
opinion upon the words used by the hon. 
and learned gentleman ;—and | am certain 
that the hon, and learned gentleman him- 
self will admit that the words are most 
disorderly 

Sir J. Mackintosh resumed. He bowed 
with the greatest deference to the opinion 
of the chair, but this was the first time, in 
his recollection, when any member was 
called to order for words which he had 
already explained. Uninfluenced, then, 
by what had just occurred, he would say, 
that'a majority of that House, in hostility 
to the declared wishes of the people of 
England, was an evil; and that that evil 
would be increased if a greater number 
of members were of the same opinion with 
the majority; and still worse, if there 
were nove left who could agree with the 
seutiments of the people. But the hon. 
gentleman had given the best: possible 
answer to one part of his argument, with 
respect to the attendance of gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the Honse at 
publie meetings. He had spoken of in- 
cendiaries. Why, should the hon, gen- 
tleman'say that ‘ail public meetiugs were 
to he left to the influence or direction of 
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incendiaries, if there were any such atten- 
diug them ? Was it not natural that the 
Opposition should wish to gain the « onfi- 
dence of the people, and to assent with 
them in those principles in which they 
concurred? Was there no example of 
the attendance of public men at meetings 
of the people in other times; He believ- 
ed the hon. member for Corfe-castle was 
one of those who had opposed the Ameri- 
can war. He must then remember, that 
at that time, Sir George Savile, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, lord Temple, and 
several other distinguished public cha- 
racters who had opposed themselves to 
that war, had joined in meetings of the 
people. Why, then, was that to be ob- 
jected to members in the present day, 
which had at all times been the practice 
of public men? The hon. member for 
Corfe Castle contended, that the repeal 
of the acts passed eighteen mouths ago, 
against seditious meetings, and for the re- 
striction of the press, would be.a-measure 
pregnant with the most dangerous conse- 
quences; and that any effective reform 
must, under existing circumstances, throw 
the country into confusion. Now, cer- 
tainly, those measures, the repeal of which 
the hon. gentleman contemplated with 
so much alarm, were not liable to the 
reproach of being effective ; on the con- 
trary, they had been perfectly ineffective. 
As to the Bill for restraining Seditious 
meetings, they had seen meetings since 
its enactment much more numerous than 
any which it was intended to restrain; it 
was, in fact, for all the objects which the 


-Government had in view, a dead letter, 


and answered no other purpose, than that 
of exasperating, instead of restraining; of 
alienating the people from the legislature, 
instead of enforcing obedience to the laws, 
Then with respect to the Bill for restrain- 
ing the press, the hon. gentleman declar- 
ed that the present state of the liberty of 
the press deserved the name of licentious- 
ness: fettered and restrained as the. press 
had been, the kon. gentleman still thought 
it licentious, and that it required to be 
still further purged and corrected by the 
ministers, for whose continuance in power 
he was contending. It was clear, then, 


that these laws had been ineffective ; for 
if they had been otherwise, the Loyal Ad- 
dresses did not contain one word of truth, 
when they declared that the country was 
never so deluged with treason and _blas- 
phemy, as it had been since the period of 
passing the Bill for restraining the press. 
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Never was there a law which deserved bet- 
ter to be -panegyrised by these favourers 
ineffective measures. —The next topic on 
which the hon. gentleman had avimad- 
verted, was that of an effective Reform in 
‘Parliament. Some horror had been expres- 
sed at the term * radical’’, and, ut various 
other terms, but this was the first time 
that he had ever heard any man, who pro- 
fegsed to be an advocate for any kind of 
Reform, express his horror of an effective 
‘reform: for the only reform which the 
shon. gentleman could tolerate was an in- 
effective reform, and the necessary infer- 
ence from this was, that he viewed an 
effective reform as a measure pregnant 
-with danger to the country. All the ad- 
mirers of extensive and extravagant reform 
would be glad of the authority of the 
hon, gentleman, who considered every 
‘moderate reform as ineffectual. They 
who regarded all moderate reform as 
tittle better than a mere mock re- 
form, had not only the sanction of 
the venerable advocate of that sys- 
tem, but they might now quote the 
authority of the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, who Opposed all reform within the 
-pale of the constitution, which was inju- 
.¥lous to no existing interests or institu- 
tions, and who, for some reasons, whe- 


ther of a local or general nature he 


-knew not, considered all such reform as 
illusory and ineffective.—He had long 
been of opinion, however, that most of 
the enemies of parliamentary reform en- 
tertained sentiments not very dissimilar 
‘to those of the hon. gentleman, They 
dreaded all moderate and reasonable re- 
formers, in proportion as the arguments 
of such reformers were most irrefragable, 
and their plans most practicable and 
capable of being carried into effect.— 
Having made these observations upon the 
rty speech of the impartial member, 

‘he should proceed to offer a few remarks 
‘on the question before the House. If 
his majesty’s government could be shewn 
to have been guilty of a breach of law 
and a violation of justice, it was clear 
that they might be impeached for a high 
crime and misdemeanor. He would say 
nothing of the bill of Pains and Penalties, 
reat - because that part of the subject 
d been so ably discussed by an hon. 
ntleman with such distinguished abi- 
ity, and partly because his objections 
to the conduct of ministers lay much 
deeper; for he was absolutely hostile to 
all pyoceedings against her majesty. He 
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held, that the king’s ministers had insti- 
tuted an unnecessary proceeding against 
her majesty, and that by so doing they 
had subjected the country to the greatest 
calamities, and exposed it to still greater 
danger; evils and dangers which would 
all be greatly aggravated if the House of 
Commous refused to concur with the una- 
nimous opinion of the people, and to 
pronounce that censure upon their con- 
duct which almost every man in the 
country had already pronounced. The 
right hon, gentleman opposite, the pre- 
sident of the board of controul, in the 
absence of one of the greatest ornaments 
of that House, his predecessor in office, 
attempted to shew the necessity of insti- 
tuting the proceedings against her ma- 
jesty. He contended, that her majesty’s 
coming to this country had driven go- 
vernment to the necessity of choosing 
whether they would or would not recog~ 
nise her as Queen Consort. He was ready 
to admit this; but where, he would ask, 
was the necessity which compelled them 
to adopt one branch of the alternative, 
namely, to refuse the recognition of her 
majesty as Queen Consort, and to accuse 
her as they did? There was not the 
shadow of a public necessity for this 
course, though he admitted that there 
was a ministerial necessity for it. They 
could not have kept their offices and 
places without coming to some com- 
promise, without agreeing to prosecute 
the Queen if she should come to this 
country. This might be a very good 
reason for the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, who thought the services of these 
gentlemen indispensable to the country, 
and would, no doubt in his opinion, be 
a sufficient answer to every charge which 
might be brought against ministers for 
every species of misconduct. If the 
country were really reduced to that de- 
graded state, that it could only be saved 
by one set of men, then he (Sir James) 
granted that no charge could be brought 
against them, for any misconduct, how- 
ever gross. But this was really one of the 
most convenient doctrines ever laid down 
by an impartial member of parliament 
—it was a discovery in political science 
which would immortalise his name > it 
not only supplied the present ministers, 
but would supply all future ministers, 
with an answer to all accusations; for 
there never would be wanting ministers, 
who would be ready to contend that their 
contijuance office was absolutely 
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essential to the interests of the country. 
The original commencement of the pro- 
ceedings could only be justified by a pa- 
‘Yamount and over-ruling necessity, and 
he confessed, that he had heard nothing 
like an argument to show that necessity, 
The noble lord opposite and his col- 
leagues, had not acted without warning, 
for his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
_Brougham) had warned them at the com- 
mencement, that they were bound not 
only to make out the charges against the 
Queen, but to make out the necessity of 
bringing them forward, It was the 
of ministers to determine whether it were 
advisable to prosecute or not to prosecute, 
and in the event of not prosecuting, to 
abstain from every thing like insult or 
irritation, and to grant those rights, 
which, when the matter was not to be 
brought to a judicial issue, they had no 
longer any right to withhold. He did 
not complain of parts of the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers ; it was not to an 
error here, or an error there, that he 
objected ; he found error in the com- 
mencement, error in the whole progress, 
and error in the termination of the pro- 
ceedings. He repeated, that a proceed- 
ding, attended with the most fatal effects 
to the country, had been commenced 
without necessity. He would ask the 
hon. and learned gentlemen opposite, 
whether they were not bound, even in in- 
stituting proceedings against the meanest 
individual, against the most obscure 
libeller, to take care that they had a rea- 
sonable assurance of success? The re- 
sponsibility, weighty even in such a case 
as this, e ten thousand times 
greater, in proportion to the magnitude 
and importance of the proceedings 
against the Queen. Ministers were bound 
to take care that they had a reasonable 


assurance of success, before they insti- | 


tuted such a prosecution. They were 
bound to calculate all the possible con- 
tingencies; to make allowances for the 
possible bad character of the witnesses, 
for those variations and contradictions 
inseparable from the very nature of the 
case, and for the temper and peculiar 
situation of the people of this country, 
before they proceeded to take a single 
step, Nothing could be more fatal than 
change and. vacillation, but change and 
vacillation had characterised their pro- 
ceedings from the beginning to the 
end,<-[t. had been urged, tliat the 
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sanctioned by the concurrence of this 
House; but it should be recollected, 
that ministers alone were in possession of 
the evidence. They knew all the weak- 
ness of the evidence and the character of 
the witnesses; but the House was placed 
in a very different situation. It was the 
ministers of the Crown who first com- 
mitted an illegal outrage against the 
Queen, and then threatened her with pro- 
secution if she returned to this country. 
It was the ministers of the Crown who 
had produced all that embarrassinent and 
difficulty in which his hon. friend, the 
member for Bramber, found himself in- 
volved, by first committing the honour 
of the Throne by the message of the 6th 
June, and then inducing that House to 
throw itself at the feet of the first subject 
in the realm, and entreat that subject 
not to betried. They first dishonoured 
the Crown, and then dishonoured that 
House in attempting to extricate the 
Crown. Disgrace and dishonour had 
been thrown upon every authority of the 


state—upon every institution of the coun- 
try, merely to extricate ministers, who 
were the authors of our disgrace. They 
had no right to blame her majesty for not 
accepting their proposition; they were 
not the constitutional advisers of her ma- 
jesty, and if any member of that House 
entertained the slightest bias against her 
majesty in consequence of that decision, 
which she had an undoubted right to 
form, he would be guilty of the grossest 
injustice. With respect to the majority 
of 27 or 28 peers, who voted for the 
second reading of the bill, he had looked 
into all the divisions on bills of Pains and 
Penalties and impeachments for the last 
century and a half, and, with the ex- 


ception of the deplorable case of sir J. 
Fenwick, a case much too lamentable to 
be cited as a precedent, there was not one 
in which the minority in favour of the 
uccused was so large as in the case of the 
‘Queen. In sir J. Fenwick’s case, indeed, 
the majority was two to one; but, in 
the disgraceful sentence on lord Strafford, 
the majority was five to two; whereas in 
the case of her majesty, the majority was 
not equivalent to a fair majority of a 
common jury. Even supposing that a 
considerable part of the majority were 
influenced by motives of expediency, it 
was still disgraceful to the supreme au- 
thority of the state; it was a wound ir - 
flicted upon the laws and constitution of 


the country to bring forward a case 
2D 
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which was found to command a less majo- 
rity than any similar proceeding in our 
‘history.—The effects of this proceedin 

were, in every point of view, both wit 

reference to present and future interests, 
most deeply to be deplored. The loyal 
addressers complained of licentiousness— 
but who had given occasion for that licen- 
tiousness? The prosecutors of the Queen. 
Who had secured popularity and impu- 
nity for that licentiousness? The prose- 
cutors of the Queen. Who had done all 
that in them lay to promote public dis- 
order, and weaken the securities of go- 
ernment, by turning the purest feelings 
of the heart, and the best sentiments of 
our nature, against the laws and consti- 
tuted authorities of the country? The 
prosecutors of the Queen. Those pro- 
ceedings might be perfectly reconcilable 
with the temporary interests of ministers, 
but they teemed with the most fatal 
consequences to the honour, the hap- 
piness, and the security of the country, 
aud could not be contemplated without 
-alarm, if tried by any principles but 
those of the member for Corfe Castle, 
.the partial partisan of a perpetual admi- 
nistration [Hear, hear!]. The ministers 
who had prosecuted the Queen had, in 
effect, waged a war against the existing 
institutions of the country. They had 
Teft a legacy to all those who might here- 
after seek to destroy them. They had 
furnished a great magazine, to which 
every man might hereafter resort who 
wished to decry and revile the monarchy ; 
they had not only culled and simplified 
all the arguments—they had not only 
collected and embodied all the common 
places which had ever been urged against 
monarchical institutions but they had 
decorated them with all those circum- 
_Stances, they had given them that attrac- 
tive and amusing form, which were best 
calculated to gratify the depraved ap- 
petites of those who resorted to them. 
They had invaded the sanctuary of mo- 


-narchy, they had torn aside the veil, and’ 


exposed all its frailties and infirmities— 
they had thrown open all that was most 
sacred, to the vulgar gaze, and made‘ 
those, who ought to, be the objects of our 


‘veneration and respect, the theme of ob-. 
‘pane and derision, By thns exposing 
the 


mestic misfortunes of the king and 
Queen, the noble lord and his colleagues’ 
had agitated the whole country, and ex- 
posed a niighty empire to the danger of 
a civil war, They: had placed the throne 
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itself ina more insecure and precarious 
situation ; and it would require a long 


course of wise policy, and vigorous, 
though moderate and constitutional mea- 


“sures, entirely to efface the consequences 
of this most impolitic proceeding.—He 
had little more to add upon the subject. 


The noble lord opposite might be assured, 
that his words, however warm, had proceéd- 
ded more from sorrow than from anger. 
He felt the utmost sorrow, that they had 
passed from a season of peace to a season, 
he would say, of peril. The greatest 
breach had been made, by the last division 
in that House, that had occurred in his 
memory—a breach between the people 
and that House. He was afraid that the 
division of that night would widen that 
breach; and he greatly feared that ‘it 
would soon become impossible to prevent 
the most deplorable consequences. The 
House of Commons had supported minis- 
ters in the late proceedings by a majority 
of three to two—the people had opposed 


‘them by a majority of twenty to one. 


This was a contrast which filled him with 
alarm. He wished to see a treaty of glo- 
rious peace between this House and their 
Constituents—a happy alliance between 
the people and the House of Commons ; 
and, if that glorious treaty and that hap- 
py alliance took place, the consequence 
would be, the deliverance of Europe from 
the state of chaos and confusion with 
which it was threatened. If it should 
prove otherwise, all he could say was, that 
he had done his duty, and he believed that 
the consequences would be most fatal to 
the peace and prosperity of the country. 
—The hon. gentleman sat down amidst 
the cheers of the House. 

Mr. Peel said, that, having been ab- 
sent on every former occasion on which 
this subject was before the House, and 
having now heard -the particularly severe 
terms which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had applied to the last decision of 
that House, he felt himself calléd upon 
to justify the vote he should give. Having 
been prevented from attending when the 
last decision of the House had been given, 
and having intended, if he could’ have 


been present,'to take‘that line which had 
‘been so. séverély atimadverted on, he 


would first state the grounds'6n which he 
concutred with that majority of whom the 


hon, and learnéd gentleman’ had said; in 


the warmth and heat of debate, that-they 
had declared war against the people. ‘The 
words had been satisfactorily explained by 
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the-hon. and learned gentleman to mean 
only, that the tendency of that vote was 
hostile to the interests of the people. In 
that sense they were unobjectionable; and 
although he had himself felt assured that 
such had been the we attached to 
them, he was exceedingly happy to hear 
them so explained by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman. In the situation in which 
he now stood, he was called on to declare 
the honest and independent opinion which 
he had formed, and in doing so, he was ut- 
terly ignorant whether others concurred 
with him in that opinion ; he was regard- 
less what impression his opinion might 
make: this recommendation, however, his 
opinion had, that he laid his hand on his 
heart, .and said, that he had formed it 
without reference to personal or party con- 
siderations; that it was the result of the 
deliberate exercise of his judgment, and 
that it had no other view but the import 
and justice of the question. He was one 
of those who could not concur in the pro- 
priety of having originally omitted the 
name of the Queen in the Liturgy; and 
on this ground—that he saw no inconsis- 
tency in inserting, or rather continuing, 
her majesty’s name in the Liturgy, and at 
the same time boldly coming forward with 
a charge of the highest nature. Yet he 
could not have concurred in the motion 
of the noble Jord (A. Hamilton), because 


it was of an intricate and indistinct cha- 


racter, and because it would have pre- 
judged the question now before the House, 
At was also an ill-timed motion; because 
Jt ought to have been brought forward 
last session, if at all. The offence, if of- 
fence it was, had been committed on the 
29th of January last year: why, then, de- 
Jay a motion respecting it till the 26th of 
danuary this year? He could not have 
concurred in it,on another ground. It 
-would have been grossly inconsistent in 
the House to agree in such a motion, af- 
ter having last year concurred in a deci- 
sion to which the noble lord had moved 
an-amendment, which, in substance, was 
the, same as the motion of this session. 
He would further have voted against the 
Doble lord’s motion, because it was calcu- 
Jated to redress no wrong, because it was 
no object for the Queen to have such a 
declaration from that House, and because 
it merely expressed an opinion adverse to 
the government. If it should be said that 
the ,consequence of agreeing to such a 
motion would be the insertion of the 
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that object.”’ “* Let us know what we do.” 
Such an important question as the inser- 
tion of her majesty’s name was not to be 
carried as a corollary to-a motion. If, 
then, that motion contemplated any other 
result than the one which it professed, 
for that reason he would have objected to 
it—But, of the present motion he thought 
very differently. He thanked the noble 
lord who made it, and the hon. gentlemen 
who supported it, for the fairness of the 
motion and the manly sentiments with 
which it had been supported: They had 
disclaimed any intention to effect by this 
motion a change of administration, ~while 
they fairly admitted that the consequence 
of a censure of the conduct of ministers 
in the terms of the motion might be the 
removal of ministers, and a change of go« 
vernment, He would not enter into any 
examination of the necessary or probable 
consequences of the motion. He cared 
not what the consequences might be, 
whether a change of government or a re- 
form of parliament: -if ministers had acted 
in the late proceedings either from vindic+ 
tive feelings, as alleged by a noble lord 
on a former night, or in order, a 
to the charge ‘of the hon. and learn 
entleman (sit J. Mackintosh) to perpetuate 
their power, he would concur in the mo- 
tion. He would infinitely prefer a change 
of government, parliamentary reform, or 
Catholic emancipation, to supporting in 
office men who could have acted from such 
base and corrupt motives, and could have 
adopted proceedings which all so lamented 
and deplored from a mere desire of con- 
tinuing in office. He dismissed, therefore, 
every other consideration, and would give 
his vote on the issue which alone they were 
to try—that was, Did the conduct of mi- 
uisters, in the whole of their proceedings 
against the Queen, call for the grave and 
serious censure of the House? If their 
motives were good, though blame might 
be attached to particular parts of their 
conduct, he would be justified in giving, 
as he meant to do, a direct negative to 
the motion. ‘The case had been so un- 
precedented ; there had. been ‘so little 
light from any ‘other ease to direct or 
guide; the illustrious person against 
whom the proceedings had been adopted 
possessed no ordinary mind and character, 


‘and acted ‘upon no ordinary feelings;— 


the House of Commons, reviewing those 


rcircumstances, standing on the vantage 


Queen’s name in the Liturgy, he would | ground to which the progress of events 
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had now carried them, and seeing dis- 
tinctly whence every current set in, and 
eyery wind biew, would not hastily cen- 
sure the first commencement and the 
early progress of the navigation. The 
only fair mode of judging was, to place 
themselves in the situation in which mi- 
nisters had been then placed. The House 
were, in order to judge fairly, to recollect 
the period to which what is now present 
was future, and what is now clear was 
covered in obscurity. He now declared 
his general concurrence in the proceed- 
ings with his majesty’s ministers. It was 
not in the commencement, in the course, 
or the termination that he differed from 
them. But he differed in many cases 
from ministers. He had already said, that 
he lamented that her majesty’s name had 
been excluded from the Liturgy. He 
had with regret heard it stated, that a pa- 
lace was not to be provided for the Queen ; 
he had read with regret the answer to her 
majesty’s demand of a ship of war. Those 
were circumstances which made a deep 
impression, not on enlightened minds, 
ut on the great body of the people: they 
were unimportant and insignificant in 
themselves, but they were circumstances 
which, connected with a rank so distin- 
guished, produced the strongest effect 
on the minds of the people. It was from 
the consideration of the influence of such 
little circumstances that lord Bacon had 
remarked that ‘‘ you sooner perceive how 
the wind blows by throwing up a straw 
thana stone.” From the refusal of the 
circumstances of accommodation to which 
he had alluded, an impression had pre- 
vailed that the Queen was the object of 
persecution. It was an unjust and erro- 
neous impression ; but the circumstances 
hehad mentioned had materially contri- 
buted to produce it.—He now proposed 
to argue the question at issue on the 


‘grounds on which the hon. and learned 


entleman who had last spoken had argued 
it. The.hon and learned gentleman had 
said, that he could get no answer to the 
question ‘‘ Where was the necessity for 
the proceedings against the Queen ?”? He 
was ready to contend that there was no 
case so clear as the absolute necessity of 
the proceedings. It had been impossible 
to allow the Queen under the charges un- 
der which she laboured, to ascend the 
throne without a communication to par- 
liament. If every privilege had been 
granted to the Queen—if she had been 
placed on the throne—he did not believe 
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that inquiry would have been ultimately 
avoided : he believed that at this moment 
they would be discussing the question 
whether the government ought or ought 
not to be impeached for withholding the 
charges which they knew against theQueen. 
‘‘ Where was the evil,” it was asked, 
of avoiding all proceedings?” What! 
was it no evil to place on the throne of 
England imputed adultery and guilt ? 
Those charges which had been brought 
forward had, at the period now referred 
to, been in the possession of government. 
Would it be no light thing to place at the 
head of a female society distinguished for 
the decencies which formed the charm of 
female society, a Queen charged with 
adultery ? He spoke only of the charges ; 
he would not refer to the details given in 
evidence in the other House: of those 
details he had formed his opinion~he 
could not help forming an opinion—and 
in this question he could not help making 
reference to those proceedings. He ad- 
mitted the claim which the Queen had, in 
consequence of having escaped conviction. 
When he said escaped, he did not mean 
to say any thing further, than that the 
investigation had not terminated in the 
conviction of the Queen. He was the last 
person in the world to withhold from one 
of her majesty’s illustrious rank, and 
from an afflicted female, the benefits of 
an acquittal, Butit was impossible for 
him to come to any decision satisfactory 
to his own mind, or just to ministers, who 
were now accused, without a reference 
to the circumstances which had been dis 
closed. Was it his fault? It might be 
the fault of no one; but it was the con- 
sequence of the motion which was now 
before the House.—Not only, then, was 
he convinced that there had been a neces 
sity for inquiry, but he felt assured ‘ that 
inquiry must have been the consequence 
of attempts to evade it. The hon. and 
learned gentleman who had argued this 


-question with so much ability had asked 


whether we saw no evil in the advantages 
given by such proceedings to a vile and 
degraded faction, and in embedying so ~ 
much abuse and reproach upon illustrious 
and royal station? But, did he think 
that the faction whose intent it was 
to bring into ridicule, disgrace, and in- 
famy every institution in the country— 
did he think that that faction would not 
have turned against the Queen, if not 
recommended to them by a prosecution, 
and embodied all the insinuations and 
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charges which could be collected against 
her? Would they who had seized her 
arm in order to shake the throne—would 
they not have propagated, applied, and 
circulated every degrading insinuation, 
_and asked whether the throne was not dis- 
graced by such a person? He begged 
not to be misunderstood : he meant only 
a Queen labouring under such charges. 
The consequence of attempting to evade 
inquiry into those charges would have 
been a motion of impeachment in that 
House, on the ground that it was im- 
possible for the House to refuse delibera- 
tion and inquiry in sucha case. If the 
member for Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney) 
were in such a case to move an impeach- 
ment, it would be in perfect consistency 
with what he had stated in that House, on 
the first day of the last session. On the 21st 
of February last year, when a member had 
mentioned the Queen’s name the member 
for Knaresborough had said, that he 
would not vote one farthing to a person 
under suchacloud. Was it possible that 
the government could have escaped cen- 
sure if they had neglected inquiry on 
that occasion? The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that he would not be satis- 
fied unless ministers should pledge them- 
selves to institute an inquiry next session, 
Was it possible that the right hon. gentle- 
man could have suffered the Queen to 
ascend the throne without an inquiry into 
the conduct of government? The go- 
vernment had charges against the Queen ; 
if, for the sake of argument, he were to 
admit that it had been wrong to send out 
a commission to Milan, still the com- 
mission had been sent out, and there the 
charges were in the hands of ministers. 
Was it possible for them to avoid an in- 
quiry into the truth of those charges ? In 
his opinion, to havedone so would have 
been the grossest dereliction of their 
duty. Ministers having fully considered 
the case, and the Queen having refused 
the mediation of the House of Commons, 
it became utterly impossible to avoid an 
inquiry. If the Queen assumed the ap- 
pearance of complete and unequivocal 
innocence, as she must have done, the 
government must have allowed her the 
triumph of innocence, or have insti- 
tuted a prosecution against her. _ If 
she assumed complete innocence, which 
she did when she refused the mediation 
of that House, would not ministers, with 
the impression which they had on their 
minds, have been guilty of the grossest 
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lowed her to ascend the throne with the 
triumph of innocence ?—That, then, 
being allowed, the only question was, 
what course of proceedings should be 
adopted. It was but a choice of evils, 
and to him a bill of Pains and Penalties 
appeared the most likely on the whole to 
promote the ends of justice [Much 
cheering from the Opposition]. If those 
cheers meant that a bill of Pains and 
Penalties ought not to have been the 
course, he would say, that if the former 
part of his argument were allowed, it 
was not only the best but the only mode 
of proceeding. His right hon. friend had 
shown that the Queen could be proceeded 
against only in parliament. The only 
modes, therefore, were a bill of Pains 
and Penalties or an impeachment. The 
tenor of his education had not qualitied 
him for discussing this view of the sub- 
ject ; but he would state his opinion, and 
he had taken some pains to forma correct 
one. Was it conceded to him that there 
were but the two courses open, of pro- 
ceeding by a bill of Pains and Penalties, 
and a proceeding by Impeachment ? Sup- 
posing an Impeachment, what, he asked, 
would be the consequence? First, a re- 
ference must have been had to a commit- 
tee of that House; next, the Queen must 
have been unavoidably exposed to all the 
hardships of an ex-parte statement ; and, 
lastly, that House would be called upon 
to pronounce a direct aye or no on every 
article of charge. In the unavoidable in- 
terval of time that must occur between 
the ex-parte statement of that House and 
the final trial, the Queen would have con- 
tinued exposed to misrepresentation and 
misinterpretation. He wished it also to be 
considered, whether there did not exist 
great doubts of any conviction being 
obtained, on technical grounds, where 
an alleged adultery on the part of the 
Queen was committed with a person 
owing no allegiance to the sovereign of 
the country ? If there existed grounds 
for such a doubt, andthat on a point of 
technicality, acquittal must be the result 
of impeachment ; was the great moral 
offence of adultery to be suffered to es- 
cape with impunity, because it was no 
offence against the law? Besides, was 
it to be credited, that an individual, 
sitting in trial on a bill of Pains and 
Penalties, would not feel himself in ho- 
nour and in conscience bound to extend 
to the accused the same benefits as would 
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be derived from the proceeding by im- 


peachment 7’ But ever were’ the verdict 


of guilty established by an impeachment, 
it wa’ impossible that it should not be 
folléwed by some separate measure, such 
bill of ‘Pains and Penalties.’ Then he 
would ask; would’a single inconvenience 
liavé been avoided by selecting previously 
tlie course of "impeachment? Hf ever 
ere Was a case of a bill of Pains and 
Pénaltiés strikingly exempt froni injustice 
was the adoption of it 111 the late pro- 
éedding’ against her majesty. If ever a 
state necessity called for the departure 
from the ordinary rules which govern the 
administration of justice, it was where a 
Queen, about td be invested with those 
dixiiities which befitted‘ her high rank 
and’ station, was charged with a’ grave 
fiioral offence ; it was to prevent adultery 
atid high treason from being installed on 
the throtie of this country. It had been 
asked, where ‘was ‘the necessity of ‘the 
théereany chance of an 
eit ‘to the throne—any ‘fears of a dis- 
puted succession? Besides it was said, 
if offences had been’ committed, they 
were committed, not in England, but on 
thé Mediterranean Sea. He could lay no 
ress On such considerations; if they 
Weré committed at’ all, or if there were 
good grounds of suspicion, he contended 
that they furnished grounds for inquiry, 
ahd, if guilt was established, for -pre- 
venting the exaltation of the Queen to 
that august station which, us a Queen 
Consort, she would otherwise enjoy, pre+ 
siding as she would then ‘over the female 
‘society of the country, its example, its 
grace, and its honour.—He could not 
recognise in the proposition made at ‘St. 
Omer’s, or in thesubsequent acquiescence 
‘Of ‘this majesty’s ministers in the’ motion 
of the hon. member for Bramber, any 
proof of the bitter and vindictive feelings 


against the Queen, with which they were: 


arged by tlie supporters of the present 
motion.” On'the contrary, he recognised 
th such conduct a’ disposition ‘to “make 
‘great personal sacrifices,‘ even a sacrifice 
of their own consistency [a laugh}—he 
repeated, their own consistency, for the 
purpose of preventing the necessity of ‘a 


course whicli they felt must be attended. 


with’painfut disclosure and great public 
‘agitation. “In place; then, of bitter feelings 
against the Queen, they were ready to 
‘make every sacrifice that was not -incon- 
‘sistent with their own honour. It might 


‘be'asked, whether the proposition -at- St. 
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‘Omer’s was a wise or an unwise course ? 
Though he might not, because it failed, 
cousider it unwise, it might, hawever, be 
considered unfortunate. A different 
character attached to méasures, under- 
taken with great prospect of success, and 
subsequently considered through the me-. 
dium of failure. If that offer had been — 
accepted, it would have been a wise 
measure ; and, arguing on the probable 
effect of human motives, that acceptance 
might have been fully expected; but be- 
cause it failed, and because he was in- 
structed by the subsequent evils—and 
made wise by experience, was he there- 
fore justified in turning round and 
blaming the government? And did not 
such censure come rather with an ill grace 
from those who deprecated the agitation 
of the subject at all? Oue would have 
supposed, ‘that the more forcibly they 
felt the evils of such agitation, the less 
disposed they should be to visit with cen- 
sure the government for endeavouring to 
prevent them.—There remained one other 
topic, on which he was anxious to offer a 
few» observations. He had never,.on any 
previous subject, heard so many admoni- 
tions and warnings delivered to that House 
—he might say, menaces, against its per- 
sisting im the line of conduct in.which it 
had: commenced. They were told to 
direct their consideration to the extent 
and inflaence’of public opinion on_ this 
subject. He-trusted that that House, 
notwithstanding all these warnings, would 
regulate its decisions by it own honest 
conviction. Nothing would so fatally 
disqualify them from filling the character 
of legislators and statesmen, as that they 
should stand shivering. in every | fitful 
breeze of popular feeling, and. not dis- 
charge their obligations to the country 
by a just and necessary reference ‘to. the 
intrinsic merits of the question itself. . If 
they studiously looked. to the subject, 
they would feel it difficult todefine what 
was meant by the phrase of popular 
opinion—the more they canvassed its cha- 
racter, they would find it fickle, incon- 
stant, and ungrateful—fickleand incon- 
‘stant, because what was now termed the 
public voice, would-be in the course of _ 
three months wholly | different—ungrate - 
ful; because if they allowed. themselves 
to consult its will—founded as it was-.on 
passion, and not on .reason—their very 
‘acquiescence would be- hereafter: quoted 
as an-accusation against them... When he 


disregarded public opinion, it was: that 
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‘character of it which the advisers of the 
-Queen,. in the. auswers to addresses, were 
so studious to conciliate. Iv alluding to 
‘those answers, let it not be supposed that 
‘he was not willing to make every allowance 
for the situation of the Queen. — It . was 
not of her, but of those advisers, who 
-were not under the influence of such 
feelings, that he complained. He depre- 
-eated their conduct as not less injurious 
to her majesty than it was to the coun- 
-try. But whatever might be the extent 
-of that public voice, thus excited, he 
trusted that parliament would never so 
far forget its duties, as-to adjust its judg- 
ment to the model of their passions, but 
-would form its opinion on a sound, de- 
liberate, and honest conviction of the real 
merits of the question. er 
Lord Nugent observed, that aware of 
the great influence of ministers in that 
House, it was easy to anticipate the fate 
of his noble friend’s motion. With that 
view before him, he still looked with one 
feeling of melancholy satisfaction to the 
motion, inasmuch as it would enable the 
people to perceive, by the division, who 
were, and who were not, their faithful 
representatives. After the language he 


- had heard uttered in that House against 
her majesty—language which would not. 


~have been tolerated, which would not 
have been dared to be used, in speaking 
of any other woman in the country who 
enjoyed the protection of a husband, a 
' father, ora brother, he could not allow. 
- himself to givea silent vote, but must. 
: declare on his honour, his full belief of. 
‘the Queen’s being innocent of every 
charge against her as supported by the- 
‘evidence. He said supported by the- 
evidence, for he had no other means than, 
- the evidence produced, of formmg. an 
‘ opinion, There was one part of the: 
charge against ministers to which no 
gentleman'on the other side attempted + 
‘ to reply : namely, why this opportunity 
discussing the subject was delayed ‘so 
long ; why parliament was not sooner as-. 
* sembled for the purpose? During: the. 
‘ Jast-session‘a gallant friend of his (Sir R. 
Fergusson) proposed an inquiry into the 
Milan commission. The noble.lord oppo-: 
-sitesdid, that was not thetime, but pledged 
‘himself that it should be done at: the: 
‘ earliest possible opportunity.: The noble 
‘Jord also said, that' in the event of the 
- charges not being substantiated, her ma- 
Jesty should’ be .restored- to all her pri- 
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pledges been redeemed to her majesty, 


appeal to apy hon. 


vileges undiminished. How had_ those 
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the House, and the country? By ad- 
journments after adjournments—by, a 
prorogation under. circumstances of. the 
most offensive kind—and now by a speech 
from the throne, not noticing distinctly 
any provision, but. recommending, an 
arrangement to the House. The provision 
was accordingly proposed,; but under 
circumstances which rendered it impos- 
sible that. her. majesty, could accept of 
it—circumstances,, which might degrade 


-the.Crown and parliament, but could not 


degrade her. ,They were now called upon 
to. recognise the justice , of a sentence 
which the court refused to pronounce. 
The House could not forget the almost 
prophetic warning of her majesty’s at- 
torney-general, when he stated, that. if 
those unfortunate proceedings. were once 
commenced, no one could know to whut 
they might lead. . Every person must 
now feel the justice. and truth, of the 
warning. The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last contended, that the mode of trial 
adopted was the most advantageous to the 
Queen that could be pursued. For _ his 
part, he had no doubt that impeachment 
would have been preferable. The great 
advantage of impeachment was, that if 
once acquitted, her majesty could never 
again be arraigned. With respect to a 
bill of Painsand Penalties, though the 
charge might fail from want of sufficient 
evidence, from the gross, perjury of wit- 
nesses, or the utter. improbability of the 
charges, still if other circumstances.arase 
that. promised .success .on, a..new -trial, 
there was nothing to preclude ministers 
from having recourse ‘to _it,, He would 
ntleman opposite, 
whether he really believed that. ipinisters 
adopted this.mode of, proceéding from, a 
conviction, that it would be'most fayour- 
able to the Queen? Discomfited as, mi- 
nisters were, what was, their; language 
now? It might be. introduced’ in, one 
sentence. In the-.words. of... the’ hon. 
member for Surrey, they;; looked upon 
the Queen as a person convicted, /but not 
brought up for judgment, His,,only 
answer should bea direct negative... .She 
‘was not convicted, but she was brought 
up for judgment, and suffered all ‘the 
penalties ministers could. inflict on her, 
They attempted to. degrade her. by omit- 
ting her name. in the Liturgy, and ‘by 


holding her. up as. a.convicted person. 


The hon. member fot Surrey. contended, 


‘that public justice had been done, forthat 
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_her majesty was declared guilty. Public 
opinion had served her majesty as a 
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shield. The public voice declared her 
innocent in their numerous addresses, 
and indeed had fixed at the same time an 
everlasting stigma on her prosecutors. 
What reparation could be made for the 
violent assaults on her character, not only 
in that House, but out of doors? He 
would not now allude to the wretched 
~ lebellers who assailed her reputation in so 
shameless a manner. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to a pamphlet 
lately published, since her majesty’s ac- 
quittal. This pamphlet asserted, as an 
inference from the evidence, that her ma- 
jesty was guilty. The person who printed 
it dared to affix to the publication no less 
a name than that of the lord Chancellor. 
It was entitled a speech delivered by him 
on. the occasion of the Queen’s trial. 
Now, if this speech were written after it 
was delivered, as it appeared to have been, 
it was a most extraordinary proceeding ; 
as it could not have been forgotten by 
the learned lord, that speeches so written 
when containing libellous matter, had 
frequently been subjected to punish- 
ment; and a publication containing more 
dibellous matter than appeared in this 
‘speech could scarcely be found. Such a 
speech, indeed, was peculiarly calculated 
to vitiate public justice, and to fix a 
‘#tigma upon the character of the Queen; 
while the abandonment of the prosecution 
against her majesty involved at least her 
virtual acquittal.—The noble lord con- 
cluded with expressing his conviction, 
that the motion of his noble friend should 
be adopted. 

Lord Milton said, he apprehended that 
the right hon. the member for the univer- 
sity of Oxford had failed in establishing 

a case for the ministers. That right hon. 
gentleman had warned the House not to 
regard the public opinion, asit was adverse 
to the character of those whom he su 
ported ; but to justify his warning, the 
- right hon. gentleman had ano- 
ther authority, which he thought proper 
to call public opinion. It would be, 
however, for the common sense and can- 
dour of parliament and. the country to 
form an estimate upon the comparison of 
the right hon. gentleman, between the 
seeretly managed effusions of private 
meetin and the open unqualified 


declarations, petitions, and addresses of 
the numerous public meetings which had 


taken place throughout 


country. 
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But was it to beseriously doubted, which 
party really spoke the public opinion ? 
The right hon, gentleman himself, indeed, 
appeared in the course of his speech 
mainly to concur with that very public 
opinion which he affected to deprecate ; 
for, although he expressed his intention 
to vote on this occasion for ministers, he 
professed to disapprove of every part of 
their conduct with respect to the Queen, 
except only their preference of proceed- 
ing by a bill of Pains and Penalties rather 
than by animpeachment. Theright hon. 
gentleman distinctly disapproved of the 
omission of her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy, mitigating this disapprobation, 
however, by observing, that it was rather 
an unfortunate than a censurable proceed- 
ing. The right hon. gentleman had 
observed, that it was unfair in the gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House, stand- 
ing on the ’vantage ground of experience, 
to condemn ministers for a decision which 
referred not to the past, but to the future. 
This censure, however, on the part of 
the right hon. gentleman, was not quite 
just; for it must be recollected, that 
ministers were at the outset in possession 
of the evidence upon which they were to 
proceed. They were aware of the persons 
who were to deliver that evidence, and 
they had ample opportunity of inquiring 
into the character of those persons. There- 
fore the argument of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, however it might otherwise be 
sound, must completely fail with regard 
to the decision and couduct of ministers 
in the case of the Queen. The right 
hon. gentleman had asked, if the Queen 
had been guilty of adultery, what would 
have been thought of ministers if they 
had, notwithstanding, allowed her to 
mount the throne of England? He (Lord 
M.) was, of course, ready to admit, that 
if her majesty had been proved guilty, 
she would have been unworthy of such 
a station. But then it was the imperious 
duty of ministers, before they preferred 
the charge, to have ascertained whether 
they were able to produce the proof. 
Some persons were heard to say, that the 
Lords, in assenting to the second and 
third reading of the bill of Pains and 
Penalties, had pronounced a_ verdict 
against her majesty. But he would ap- 
peal to any one acquainted with parlia- 
mentary usage, whether a vote for the 
second reading of such a bill implied any 
conviction of the party accused; and it 


was to be remembered, that all the votes 
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of the other House terminated in the total 
renunciation of the bill. Therefore he 
maintained, that the votes of their lord- 
shipson any stageof the Bill, could not 
be quoted as evidence of her majesty's 
guilt. Upon the question of her majesty’s 
ilt or innocence, for himself, he would 
that he entertained avery decided 
opinion, different, he was aware, from 
that which was expressed by many with 
whom he occasionally communicated in 
the higher walks of life, and upon that 
opinion he had acted. The declaration 
of this opinion might be unpopular in 
that House, but still, he should have no 
hesitation in saying, that he thought the 
Queen not guilty of the charges preferred 
inst her, He was ready to confess, that 
before the charges against her majesty 
were investigated, he thought her guilty, 
but this opinion had been totally changed 
by that investigation. Indeed, if that 
change had not taken place, no earthly 
consideration could have induced him 
to appear in her majesty’s presence, or to 
take the part which he had done. Minis- 
ters had p.ofessed, that their conduct 
with respect to the Queen proceeded from 
a solicitude for public morals, But, if 
morality depended upon the late investi- 
gation, he felt, that he would have been 
among the last to oppose it; for he was 
most anxious for the preservation of mo- 
rality, especially with a view to example 
among the highest individuals in the state 
—in the court of the sovereign, and among 
the ladies who accasionally mixed in that 
circle. But, with respect to the quéstion 
before the House, he thought, the gtava- 
men of the charge against ministers; was 
their introduction of the divorce clause 
in the bill of Pains and Penalties. The 
knew, that it was impossible, to pass duch 
a clause consistently with the grounds 
upon which divorces were generally grant- 
ed; that such a clause could not, indeed, 
be acceded to without a most serious 
dilapidation of morality; for nothin 
could tend more to relax the sacred wad 
indissoluble tie of matrimony than the 
adoption of such a measure. Yet minis- 
ters persisted in pressing it, until they 
found it could not be carried ; and then 
they abandoned it, not so much from a 
consideration of justice as of expediency. 
The noble lord, after animadvertin 
upon the ape stated by the right hon, 
member for Oxford, for preferring a 


roceeding against the Queen rather. by 
ll of Pains and Penalties than by 
VOL. IV. 
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impeachment, observed, that the main 
ground of this preference, namely, that 
the party accused would be fully in- 
formed of the charges and the witnesses 
to sustain them, before the case was re- 
ferred to the final tribunal of decision, 
applied to the one mode of proceeding as 
well as to the other, concluded with 
emphatically repeating, that the grava~ 
men of the charge against ministers, con- 
sisted in their introduction of the clause 
of Divorce into the bill of Pains and 
Penalties, 

Mr. Horace Twiss said, that as the 
scrutiny to which the conduct of mem- 
bers had been subjected throughout all 
the discussions relating to the Queen, 
though abundantly minute, had been by 
no means proportionally accurate, and 
as he had voted on the recent occasions 
with that majority whose conduct was so 
severely impeached, he ventured to ad- 
dress the House, for the first time, in 
explanation of the reasqns which would 
determine his present vote. Upon any 
question which had been personal to the 
Queen, he should have been unwilling to 
take an active part against her; but, when 
the motion was not against the Queen 
but against the goverument—when her 
friends were advancing from defensive to 
offensive warfare —[Interruption from the 
Opposition].—This was the first time he 
had troubled the House, and as he un- 
derstood, that some indulgence was usual 
under such circumstances, he should 
presume to construe those demonstrations 
as friendly. He had been about to ob- 
serve, that the present question being 
free from those difficulties which be- 
longed to such as were personal to the 
Queen, an opinion might be expressed 
without any thing invidious to that illus- 
trious person, With respect then to the 
exclusion from the Liturgy, it had not 
been magnified into so severe a hardship 
by the Queen herself, who at first seemed 
comparatively indifferent about it, but 
by certain distinguished persons in Oppo- 
sition. They, before she herself took the 
objection, had suggested and propagated 
this promising topic of complaint: and 
the spark had then been formed intoa 
flame by the formidable ventilation of the 
anti-ministerial press. [The hon. gentle- 
man was again interrupted by the disap- 
probation of some members opposite, of 
which he complained, as being not less 
ungenerous on a first address, than it 
was derogatory on all other occasions.] 
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In- the Communications and negotiations 
which followed her majesty’s arrival, sug- 
gestions had indeed: been thrown out for 
the restoration of her name to the Li- 
turgy, but, the earliest requisition to that 
effect by her negociators, made as it was 
for the first time after six days of treaty, 
was. accompanied with an admission from 
them, that “it had not before been in- 
cluded by name among the heads to be 
discussed.’’ Even. then so little earnest- 
ness .was. expressed upon the subject, 
that in the very same conference, almost 
in the same breath, they suggested some- 
thing else as a substitute in the event of 
its refusal. And two days afterwards 
her wegociators being desired to state dis- 
tinctly whether the insertion in the Li- 
turgy was a sine qud non, answered, that 
either the restoration of her name, or an 
equivalent, was a sine quad non. So that 
this sine qud non.of restoration to the Li- 
turgy, which was supposed to have been 
throughout, so undeviatingly insisted on 
for: the Queen, which was represented as 
the one, original, continuing cause of all, 
and which was made the pretence for dis- 
tractivg this great country, turned out 
at last to be a sine qué non beginning in 
an afterthought, and ending in an alter- 
native: in all. probability the first ia- 
stance ever recorded of. an alternative 
sine. qué non [hear !]. What, he would 
ask,. would have been the language of 
Opposition, if, under the suspicions, just 
or unjust, which prevailed before and at 
the Queen’s arrival, the ministers had 
stood calmly by, admiring her resolution, 
and paying her the full allowance of her 
late majesty? He would impute nothing 
to any party within the House; but, out 
of it: he was sure they would have seen, 
staring as the main item in every inflam- 
matory list of sinecures and pensions, 
the annuity which the apathy of minis- 
ters would then have been charged with 
saddling on the ¢orntry without a due 
investigation into the deserts of the royal 
annuitant [cheering]. The noble lord 
near him (Castlereagh) had been blamed 
for voluntecring a negotiation. It must 
be ia every body’s recollection, that the 
noble lord, when this sort of compromise 
was first proposed by the hon. member 
for Bramber (Mr. Wilberforce), had long 
hesitated to make the attempt: it was 
not till member after member had risen 
and conjured him to try its effect, that 
he had at last yielded, expressing even 
then, his own conviction of its inutility, 
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and now the House were asked to turn 
round upon the noble lord, and make it 
a crime in him, that he consented to that, 
which they themselves, on behalf of the 
British people, had suggested, advised, 
and almost demanded of bim. The next 
subject. of. blame was the Milan commis- 
sion. If government sent out military 
agents, and those agents succeeded in 
their missions, the gentlemen opposite 
said, that the merit belonged to the agents 
and not to the ministers : but, if ministers - 
sent out civil agents, and those agents 
were guilty of an oversight, the gentle- 
men opposite represented the errors of 
the agent as the errors of the government. 
This was not, in his opinion, fair con- 
duct [Hear]. But they likewise said, 
that these civil agents had not sufficiently 
sifted the evidence which they had sent 
over into this country. Might he be per- 
mitted to say, in behalf of those who 
were not present to defend themselves, 
that, as many of the witnesses whom 
they had examined, had refused to come 
over to England, they had lost many 
links in the chain of evidence which they 
had prepared against her majesty, and 
that the country, therefore, was not able 
to form a just estimate of their conduct ? 
Much reliance had been placed on the 
concluding language of the address to 
the Queen, as expressing the opinion of 
the House on the unfitness of the pro- 
ceedings, but he thought, on the contrary, 
that the language of the address shewed, 
that the proceedings were regarded by 
the House as necessary, unless prevented 
by the Queen’s compliance: for the 
words of the request to her were, to spare 
this House the painful necessity of those 
discussions. ‘The House would hardly 
bear to be told, that when they presented 
the alternative of compromise on her part, 
or discussion on theirs, they meant merely 
to hold out a threat which, if she pos- 
sessed the fortitude to disregard, they 
would want the spirit to enforce. Then, 
what had happened since that address to 
change the principle on which the House 
had acted in voting it? Take. the acs 
quittal in the amplest sense, surely it 
did not follow, that the prosecutor must 
be guilty whenever the defendant is not ? 
If so, the danger of committing offences 
would be speedily outweighed ‘by the 
much greater danger of attempting to 
punish or prevent them: and the next 
question for the House would be rather a 
difficult one—-how they should constitu- 
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tionally deal with that committee of the 
other House, which, on the same evi- 
dence, had: recommended the same pro- 
secution? That man only could consis- 
tently hold, that- ministers ought never 
to have prosecuted, who would take 
upon him to. say, that had he seen the 
_ evidence for the prosecution before it was 
contradicted, that is, in the only shape 
in which any. prosecutor could ever see 
it, he could have pronounced the charges, 
on that ex-parte view, to be wholly un- 
founded; for, after the address to the 
Queen, which intimated that her com- 
pliance alone could save the necessity of 
the proceeding, it is too late to argue, 
that no grounds whatever could have jus- 
tified so agitating an inquiry.. And as 
to the Queen herself, the case was mate- 
rially changed by her refusal to comply 
with the proposal of the House, and by 
her demand of atrial. She then became 
the challenging party; and though it 
was just to give her credit for magnani- 
mity and bravery in facing accusation, it 
was not just at the same time to inflame 
the. passions of the country against her 
accusers by denouncing them as op- 
pressors who had barbarously dragged a 
helpless and reluctant victim to the stake. 
—The hon. gentleman then proceeded to 
argue that this was not a case in which 
impeachment could have.been preferred, 
that process being, he said, confined to 
the cases of persons guilty of a breach 
of allegiance to the Crown, or of a poli- 
tical abuse of any public employment, 
trust, or franchise, and their accessories ; 
and: that a bill was therefore then neces- 
sary, .because the only course. He con- 
cluded by contending with respect to the 
tranquillisation of the country, that the 
best remedy would be, for gentlemen op- 
posite to discontinue such attempts as 
the present; he was convinced, that the 
middling classes who were mostly hostile 
to. the late proceeding, were equally ad- 
verse. to this renewal of the heats which 
that. proceeding had engendered. The 
bill had, been consigned to its death ; it 
‘was: now. sought to sacrifice the ministers 
‘upon its grave. He was satisfied, that the 
majority of the country had no such wish : 
and: that public opinion which had been 
represented by a noble lord (Nugent) to 
‘have served her majesty as a shield, 
would not be,found equally available for 
a sword. ear, hear.] - : 
. « The debate was then, upon the motion 
of Mr. Bennet, adjourned till to-morrow. 
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oF WATER 
To THE Merropo.is.] Mr. Fremantle 
rose for the purpose of moving, that a se- 
lect committee be appointed to cousider 
the state of the supply of water to the 
metropolis. In 1810, the circumstances 
arose which had rendered it necessary to 
bring this subject before the notice of 
pariiament.. Up to that period, the me- 
tropolis had been supplied with water by 
three or four trading companies—the 
New River, the Chelsea, the Thames, 
and one or two minor companies. At 
that time it was stated to the.House, that 
this was a monopoly, and, in con- 
sequence it was broken down. It: was 
likewise held, that new companies would 
be able to afford the same supply of 
water at a less rate than the old ones; 
which were at that time stated to be in- 
solvent, and consequently unable to di- 
minish the rate at which they supplied 
water, which was at an average of 27 shil- 
lings for each house. The result of 
these statements was, that a company, 
calling itself the West Middlesex ‘come 
pany, was incorporated to supply, not 
the metropolis, but the vicinity of the 
metropolis with water. Not finding the 
lucrative results which they expected; 
they came a short time afterwards to the 
House for:an amended bill, to enable 
them to extend their supply to a part of 
the metropolis, . and obtained it. In 
1811, the Grand Junction company was 
incorporated for a similar purpose ; and 
as the Heuse was impressed with a con- 
viction, that the competition of these com= 
panies would produce results beneficial 
to the public, they did not take even the 
usual precautions in incorporating them. 
It fixed no rate as a maximum beyond 
which they were not to go; all that was 
said in their» chartegs was, that they 
should fix a reasonable rate; but they 
were left to judge of the reasonableness 
of that rate themselves.. No sooner were 
these charters procured, than the streets 
were broken up by the different com- 
panies for the purpose of laying pipes ; 
and every House was besieged for the 
purpose of obtaining custom. . In the 


.course of three or four years the expense 


of the contest convinced the parties en- 


gaged init, that if they continued it 
much longer they must ‘ali ruined; 


and the consequence of this conviction 
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was, that came to a compromise, by 
which they divided the metropolis into 
separate districts, and agreed not to in- 
terfere with the districts of each other 
upon pain of heavy forfeitures. Having 
thus established a monopoly, grievous 
beyond all former precedent, each com- 
ny removed the pipes which it had laid 

mm the district of the other, and demanded 
in its own a very considerable increase of 
rate, under the pretence that its expenses 
had considerably exceeded the original 
computation. After shewing, that there 
was no truth in their pretence, the hon. 
member proceeded to inform the House, 
that the companies came again to parlia- 
ment with an amended bill, asking for 
authority to raise their then rate full 25 
per cent. That bill passed the House of 
Commons, but was rejected in the other 
House, in consequence of the evidence 
which was offered upon oath at its bar. 
One company endeavoured, by the autho- 
rity of parliament, to procure an increase 
of 25 per cent in addition to the existing 
rate; but another chose to calculate on 
an average of the rates themselves, and 
by that means imposed a most arbitrary 
tax on individuals. Under this latter 
system some persons experienced no in- 
crease of the rate, while on others it was 
raised from 25 to 100, 150, and even 
200 per cent. He wished the water com- 
panies to be fairly remunerated, and he was 
anxious, that there should be a plentiful 
supply of water in the metropolis ; but, 
he held, that it was not right to suffer 
an arbitrary tax to be imposed on the 
public. The subject demanded consi- 
deration, and he would therefore move, 
*¢ That a committee be appointed to in- 
uire into the past and present state of 

e Supply of Water to the Metropolis, 
and the Laws relating thereto.” 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that he would 
afford every assistance in his power in 
furtherance of the object of the motion. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that with 
great deference to his hon. friend, he 
could not agree in all the statements he 
had made. Another opportunity would 
occur, when he should state the real facts 
of the supply of water, and the House 
could then judge whether the steps which 
he (Mr. T) had taken on that subject 
“were those which, if they had been sanc- 
‘tioned by the other House of Parliament, 
would or would not have given to the 
public every advantage which could haye 
been desired, The plain question was, 
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whether, by the institution of any other 
companies, beyond those which now ex- 
isted, a sufficient supply of water would 
be afforded for the use of their families, 
and to give a proper degree of security 
in case of fire. The truth was, that 
when parliament sanctioned the new com- 
panies, the original companies were de- 
serted by those who had previously taken 
water from them. The old companies 
found, that they could not procure the 
rate originally affixed ; they lowered the 
rate, and the new companies were obliged 
to do the same, The consequence was, 
that unless some arrangement took place, 
the’ new companies could not suppert 
themselves ; and the New River company; 
and the other original companies, could 
not carry on the supply. Under these 
circumstances, he felt, that if he could 
not do — for the companies, the 
town might be left without any water at 
all. It was a fact, that a hundred pound 
share in one of those companies did not 
produce 34 per cent, and those who pur 
chased 100/. shares at the depreciated. 
rate of 40/. did not gain more than 2} 
per cent. He had therefore thought, 
that something should be done to enable 
those companies to carry on their works ; 
and the plan he proposed was the fixing 
a maximum rate, beyond which they 
should not go. After a minute investi-+ 
gation, he felt, that the only way to re- 
medy the evil was, to propose a maximum 
to this House. He had therefore pro 
posed, that the companies should not be 
allowed to charge more than 25 per cent 
above the rate of 1810. The hon. gen 
tleman then adverted to the failure of 
different plans that had been set on foot, 
and observed, that, since his bill had been 
thrown out of the other House, a water 
fever had raged throughout the metropolis, 
which it was almost impossible to allay. 
He would willingly go into the committee, 
which, be thought, would agree in the 
utility of the plan he had proposed. 

Mr. Alderman Brydges spoke in be- 
half of the Water Companies, shewed 
that some of them had made little or no 
profit, and wished the Committee to be 
an open one. 

Mr. Wilmot thought it would be for 
those who went into the committee, 
merely to enquire into the means of et 
justice between the parties. For himself, 
he did not see the advantages which an 
open committee would have over a select 
one. 
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The motion was then agreed to, and a 
Committee appointed, 


Foreign Trapve.] Mr. Wallace said, 
he rose, pursuant to notice, for the purpose 
of moving, ‘‘ Thataselect committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of foreign 
trade.” The subject was brought forward 
thus early in the session, in order that the 
labours of the committee might be laid 
before the House as early as possible, so 
that any suggestions that emanated from 
it might be speedily considered, and acted 
on, if approved of by parliament. He 
knew the subject could not have been 
placed in better hands than in those of 
the hon. member (Mr. Baring), who, 
in the last session, had so ably stated his 
opinions on this important question; but, 
it was deemed advisable, thatamember of 
the government should introduce it, be- 
cause ministers wished to prove to the 
House and the country, that the consent 
which had been given, on the part of 
government, to the formation of a commit- 
tee of this nature, was not a forced or re- 
luctant consent. They were anxious to 
show, that they felt the deep importance 
of the subject, and that they were willing 
to give every facility in their power to its 
consideration. He would not, in moving 
for a committee, go over those reasons 
and arguments which on a former occa 
sion had been so ably urged, to show the 
’ necessity of an alteration in the existing 
ye There was, undoubtedly, great 

istressin the country. A part of that 
distress, which was said to be within the 
reach of the House, and to which legis- 
lative provision might be applied, was, 
_he felt happy to say, in some degree 
abated, though not entirely removed. 
Some of the most important branches of 
our manufactures had been considerably 
improved ; and it gave him pleasure to 
state, that the cotton-manufacturers in 
England and Scotland were generally em- 
ployed. The same might, he believed, 

e stated of the woollen-manufactures, 
There were other manufactures, however, 
in a situation of very great, and, he feared, 
increased depression. But, they were re- 
turning to a state of things, which in the 
end, would, he doubted not, prove most 
favourable to the country. The different 
branches of manufactures were so in- 
timately linked together, that the distress 
of one must necessarily affect others. 
Now, if this were the fact, it was rational 
to conclude, that those branches which 
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happened at a particular period to be 
depressed, would, in an equal degree, be 
improved by the increasing prosperity of 
other branches. But, it was not merely 
because distress existed in the country, 
that government thought it rightto sanc- 
tion an inquiry into the state of trade: If 
no distress existed, still government would 
be most anxious to consider this subject 
—partly on account of the altered situa« 
tion in which the country was placed, 
in consequence of peace, butalso with 
reference to the commercial exertions 
which were making in some ofthe countries 
around them. That commercial spirit 
which had recently arisen, and which 
rivalled England in almost every part of 
the world, rendered it necessary, that we 
should adapt our system as far as possible 
to existing circumstances, In war wé 
were enabled to maintain an exclusive 
foreign trade by the protection which our 
fleets afforded ; but now we were com- 
pelled to admit of the commercial com- 
petition of other countries ; and although 
our enterprise and the skill of our manu- 
facturers gave us considerable advantages 
on the continent, it was impossibleto dis« 
guise the fact, that the industry of this 
country was labouring under burdens 
which pressed on the industry of no 
other.country in Europe. It was this evil 
which rendered our advantages almost 
unavailing ; and the — mode in which 
we could hope successfully to meet it was, 
by a full and complete revision of our 
commercial system, with a view of re~ 
moving, as faras it was possible to remove 
them, the difficulties and embarrassments 
which operated so prejudicially on the 
skill and enterprise of our manufacturers 
and merchants. In doing this, we must 
not expect, that other countries would 
relax in their commercial efforts. We 
must also get rid of that feeling of ap- 
propriation which exhibited itself in a 
disposition to produce every thing neces- 
sary for our own consumption, and 
to render ourselves independent of the 
world, No notion could be more absurd 
or mischievous. It led, even in peace, to 
an animosity and rancour greater than 
existed in a time of war. Undoubtedly 
there would be great prejudices to combat, 
both in this country and elsewhere, in the 
attemptto remove the difficulties which 
were most obnoxious, It would be im- 
possible to forget the attention which was 
im some respects due to the present system 
of protections ; although that attention 
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ought certainly not to be carried beyond 
the absolute necessity of the case. Among 
the various objects to which the Committee 
of last session had turned. their attention, 
the state of the Navigation Laws was one 
of.the most prominent. Aware of the 
important discussion which was about to 
be renewed, he was anxious not to intrude 
long upoa the House, and therefore, he 
would merely say, that he proposed 
bringing in bills for carrying imto effect 
the recommendations of the Committee 
in that respect. Another recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, which was of the 


utmost importance, related to the sim- 


plification and the consolidation of the 
commercial laws of the country. A third 
related to the burdens to which foreign 
ships were subject in our ports, and which 
led to a severe retaliation on English ships 
in other countries. It was undoubtedly 
a matter. of great importance : carefully 
to..watch over our shipping interests. 
This.and other subjects. required. imme- 
diate.and persevering attention ; inorder, 
that the.trade of the country might reap 
the full advantage. to which it would be 
entitled from any opening that might be 
made: for its. extension. This, he was 
persuaded, -could. be effected only by a 
recurrence, as far as was practicable, to 
the ,true. principles of the: commercial 
system. Without some effort of that 
kind, it would be impossible to maintain 


_ the trade of the country, on the support, 


if. not on the extension of which our 
strength and resources so principally 
depended. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, ‘That a .Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider of the 
means of maintaining and improving the 
Foreign Trade of the country.” 

Mr. Curwen was convinced, that any 
improvement in the condition of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country 
must proceed from an improvement in 
the:condition of our agriculture, now 
ina state of such severe depression. 

Mr. Baring observed, that it un- 
questionably most desirable to examine 
how it happened, that in the sixth year of 
peace» not any. amendment had evinced 
itself in the condition of the country. 
Our agriculturists,. our manufacturers, 
and our commercial men, all expressed to 
the House the uneasy state in which: they | 
felt themselves, and the distress which they 
‘suffered.. To.enter into the causes»and 
the most advisable remedies for that; dis- 
tress, would be, to go into a question ‘of: 
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great length, At present, therefore, he 
would content himself with declaring 
his satisfaction at the right hon. gentle- 
man’s proposition, and his persuasion, 
that the inquiry would derive great ad- 
vantage not only from the right hon. 
gentleman’s official situation, but from 
his personal talents and experience.. He 
could not help flattering himself, there- 
fore, that benefit must be derived from 
the labours of the committee, Has 

Sir John Newport thought it desirable, 
that both Houses should act together in 
the mode of inquiry, and decide as 
promptly as possible upon one common 
course. Nothing was more fatal to any 
branch of trade than to be kept lingering 
in a state of uncertainty. | 

The motion was agreed to, and a come 
mittee appointed. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. W. Smith said, 
it was now nearly fourteen years since this 
country had declared the crime, disgrace, 
and shame which attached tothe Afyican 
Slave Trade.. No sooner had ‘that desir- 
able object been attained, than we turned 
to the other powers of Europe, and endea- 
voured to procure from them the same 
determination. In the peace of 1815, 
the exertions of the noble lord opposite, 
procured the abolition by the united 
voices of almost all nations. . He was 
happy to say, that the noble lord, in 
employing his able exertions in the cause, 
had been supported by one of the greatest 
sovereigns in Eurepe, the emperor of 
Russia. . He also had to mention a noble 
duke, to whom the country was so deeply 
indebted, as being among the most strenu- 
ous in accomplishing this great object. 
And for that alone, besides his other high 
services in the field, the country owed 
him everlasting gratitude. At the period 
to which he had alluded, every power in 
Europe was assembled at the congress of 
Vienna; and there they agreed in declar- 
ing, that the Slave ‘Trade was contrary 
to all the principles of humanity and of 
morality. How, then, came it to pass 
that a period of five years had elapsed, 
and, these powers had afforded no co- 
operation for ss their declaration 
into effect? It therefore appeared, that 


we had only prevailed upon them to agree 


to the abolition in word, and» that they 


were not disposed actively to co-operate 


with us in deed. “Denmark had indeed 
‘done so, and America had done so. Ame- 
rica-had ‘not: only-done that, but by an 


. 
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Act of Congress she. had declared, that 


Missouri should not. be admitted. among 
the federal states, until every kind of 
slavery was abolished in that country. 
But by. France, Spain, and Portugal, 
upon the southern coast of Africa North 
of the Line, called the Gold and Ivory 
Coast, the trade was still carried on in a 
manner more disgraceful than had been 
witnessed even in the worst times of the 
British trading. He concluded. by moving 
for copies or-extracts of all communica- 
tions received by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty from the officers of the navy em- 
ployed on the coast of Africa, relative to 
the Slave Trade, from the Ist of January, 
1819; with copies of Instructions issued 
by the Lords of the Admiralty to those 
officers; and copies of . various other 
papers and communications relative to the 
present state of the Slave Trade. . 

Mr. Wilberforce. acquiesced in. every 
thing which his hon. friend had stated. 

Lord Castlereagh: assured the hon. 
member, that every effort of the govern- 
meat had been directed to the subject 
of the present motion. -It was most satis- 
factory to him, that parliament should, 
from time to time, take up the considera- 
tion of this important question. 

The motion was agreed to. 


- Conpuct oF MINISTERS RELATIVE 
TO THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE 
QueEN.] The Debate on the motion, 
‘* That it appears to this House, that his 
‘¢ majesty’s ministers, in advising the 
-**measures which have led to the late 
‘* proceedings againgst her majesty the 
** Queen, were not justified by any 
‘¢ political expediency or necessity, and 
“ that their conduct throughout the whole 
of those proceedings has been productive 
“© of consequences derogatory from the 
‘** honour of the Crown, ‘and injurious to 
** the best interests of the country,” being 
resumed, 
Sir Robert Wilson rose.. He said, he 
could assure the House, that it was not 
his intention to detain them by. any 
lengthened arguments; but he felt it to 
be his duty to communicate some im- 
portant information which he ‘possessed, 
relative -to: the discussion before the 
House.’ As far as: he understood the 


arguments of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Bathurst) who had spoken first in 
opposition to the motion, he had not at- 
tempted to justify the conduct of minis-' 
ters, but had rather expressed a wish, 
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that the House should overlook errors 
that might have arisen from the compli- 
cated course which they were obliged to 
follow. The hon. member for Corfe Castle 
had, in-the exercise of his ‘rigid impar- 
tiality, taken a different course: he’ had 
condemned the beginning, the middle, 


and the end of. the proceedings adopted 


by ministers ; and-he-(sir R. Wilson): had 
been particularly struck «with: the “word 
end, because he saw no‘termination of 
these proceedings. The» member for 
Oxford had admitted, that ministers had 
committed. three errors—not* indeed ‘of 
great intrinsic demerit in themselves ; but 
important on account of their prejudicial 
influence in a public point of view.’ In 
every other part the right hon, gentleman 
approved of the conduct of ministers, 
and thought they could not. have acted 
otherwise, consistently with that purity 
of motive by which he believed them to 
have been actuated. It: was, -however,’a 
maxim founded on the experience of all 
human transactions,” that men’s: motives 
were to-be judged of ' by ‘their actions ; 
and whileit remained for miiisters to ex- 


_plain any motive that appeared: of 


doubtful character, it’ was for. him’ (sir 
Robert) to show, that they had committed 
great errors in the discharge of ‘their 
duty. One thing, hethought, was clear ; 
namely, that errors of ignorance or of in- 
capacity on the part of public officers 
must be visited in the same manner as if 
they proceeded from impurity of motive, 
because their consequence to the public 
was equally detrimental. That was a 
principle applicable to the conduct of 
generals, admirals, and all military and 
naval officers, and:was uniformly recog-= 
nised in every court-martial ; .and “he 
could see no reason‘why it should bé ex- 
cepted, or, indeed, why it should not be 
more rigorously enforced, the ‘case’ of 
a minister of the Crown. There was one 
circumstance, at least, that justified a 
suspicion of the motives of ministers,’ 
and that must continue to’do: so. until: 
they gavea satisfactory explahation—he 
meant the time chosen. by them for in- 
stituting. the Milan commission. It was’ 
immediately after the princess Charlotte 
had been removed: from her parent by her’ — 
premature death; and he must contend, 
that the selection of such a time for: in- 
stituting such a commission was acircum- 
stance of a notoriously suspicious cha- 
racter. : He did not accuse ministers’ of 
haying purposely selected ‘that moment; 
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but the fact was, that they then sub- 
scribed an instrument instituting the 
Milan commission to collect evidence re- 
specting charges, which he believed had 
not reached them by hearsay, but had 
originated in the impure source of Hano- 
verian agency, that united with English 
ntlemen, the Omptedss and other in- 
Ries characters with whom the con- 
spiracy originated. He did not indeed 
hold ministers accountable for all the 
transactions of that commission—for all 
that had been disclosed in the House of 
Lords respecting the subornation of dis- 
carded servants and the attempts to pre- 
vail on them to give false evidence against 
their benefactress; nor did he accuse 
them because they had acted on the de- 
positions submitted to them; but when 
they found, that these depositions con- 
tained charges derogatory from the ho- 
nour of her majesty, it was their duty to 
ascertain, as far as they could, whether 
the witnesses were persons of candour, 
and to endeayour to corroborate their 
statements by other testimony. The 
House had at least one proof that minis- 
ters had not taken these precautionary 
measures, Jt would be recollected, that 
when the noble lord brought down the 
bag, he stated—and, feeling as he 

fia for the unfortunate object of the 
charges, the declaration of the noble 
lord had struck him with terror—that 
the depositions contained in that bag 
were made, not by unknown and anony- 
mous witnesses, but by persons of charac- 
ter, and entitled to credit. He had a most 
distinct recollection, that the noble lord 
youched for the character of the witnesses, 
and that his statement on that subject 
was made in reply to a question put from 
the Opposition side of the House. But, 
when the Attorney-General acquainted 
the House of Lords with the nature of his 
charges, and the characters that were to 
support them, it appeared, that they rested 
on the evidence of persons the very de- 
scription of whom did not attach much 
eredit to their declarations. What was 
the reason that individuals of higher cha- 
racter had not been examined? There 
were then English gentlemen and ladies 
of rank and distinction attached to her 
majesty’s household, and other persons of 
high rank and character had been travel- 
ling on the continent during her majesty’s 
residence abroad, whose testimony might 
have been obtained. There were many 


charges against her majesty that might 
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have been proved or disproved by a cloud 
of witnesses of unquestioned honour and 
veracity, had it pleased ministers to call 
on them for their evidence. He had stat- 
ed to the House on a former occasion, 
that there was no person at the court of 

Naples who was not ready to swear to the 
falsehood of the charges respecting her 
majesty’s conduct at that court; but, 
were there not also other persons of re- 
spectability who might have been compe- 
tent to give evidence? Was her majesty 
living in so retired a manner that the 
Italian nobles had no knowledge of her 
conduct? He said, with confidence, that 
it was the duty of his majesty’s ministers 
to have made beforehand those inquiries 
which would have shown whether they 
were justified or not in stating, in the 
preamble of their bill, that the Queen’s 
conduct had been such as to bring dis- 
grace on the country. But it might be 
asked, why this information had not been 
brought forward sooner, The answer 
was, that there had not been time to bring 
it forward before the close of the trial. 
He would now read several extracts from 
evidence which ministers might have had 
before they brought in their bill. The 
House was aware, that her majesty had 
lived three years at Pesaro, which was not 
a village, as had been agg oe buta 
city 0 t consequence. The first ex- 
no which he pare read was from a 
deposition made by the bishop of Pesaro, 
domestic chaplain to the pope. After 
stating in the strongest language, that, 
during her residence of three years at 
Pesaro, nothing injurious to the honour 
of her majesty had ever come to his 
knowledge he went on to say—“ We 
further certify, that, in the fulfilment of 
our pastoral duty, we continually receive 
secret notices of the conduct of individu- 
als living in our dioceses, but we have 
received none of this individual, that could 
give us reason to suspect the decency of 
her majesty ; nor can we doubt, that, had 
there really occurred any scandal, it cer- 
tainly could not have remained concealed 
from the vigilance of our court.—August 
26, 1820.” 

_ The next extract was from a letter of 
Cardinal Albani, a person pre-eminent 
for his virtues, and who would gladly 
have come over to this country on her ma- 
jesty’s behalf, had it been in his power :— 
Certainly your, majesty having deigned 
to. allow me to attend your court, both in 


Pesaro and in Rome, I should have been 
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‘more able than any other to have done 
er to those eminent virtues which I 
ave admired in your majesty; and I 
should have been able to testify, that, in 
the various occasions I have had the good 
fortune to approach your majesty, you 
have been always surrounded by the most 
select society, and that your discourse, 
your manners, and deportment, have all 
corresponded, and been such as became a 
personage of your exalted rank. But all 
this, which my circumstances so unfor- 
tunately prevent my attesting in person, I 
am certain can be done by many other 
Italian gentlemen, distinguished by their 
birth, merit, and probity.—August 13, 
1820.” 
The next deposition was one from 
count Alexander Volta, That distin- 
guished individual declared as follows : 
—*On all occasions, which were very fre- 
quent, visiting her sometimes in the morn- 
ing in her boudoir—sometimes at her 
conversazione in the evening—at other 
times accompanying her in her walks, 
&c. L always observed united in her the 
most gracious affability and the most 
noble decorum, such as to be often no- 
ticed by me to the various other noble 
and distinguished personages, who en- 
joyed the honour of her society.” The 
ast to which he should refer, was from 
a man of equally respectable character. 
Professor Tamasia made the following 
declaration :—*‘* Admitted by the nature 
of my office into the interior apartments, 
] never saw any thing in her manners 
that was not decent and correct; and 
with the persons of her court whose offices 
attached them most to her person, I 
have always seen her preserve that-de- 
corum which, without varying from that 
goodness which is natural to her, re- 
spected the bounds presciibed to her 
by her high rank. To her inferiors her 
majesty certainly was more condescend- 
ing than, unfortunately, is usual to those 
moving in a high sphere, and I have seen 
her majesty, though scarcely recovered, 
go down and visit the lowest of her do- 
mestics herself, causing the medicines to 
be administered, and attending to see 
that every the smallest assistance possible 
was rendered to them. With respect to 
the persons with whom her majesty liked 
to associate principally, they were chiefly 
persons the most distinguished in the 
country, both in point of rank and pro- 
 fession.””: 
‘It had been stated, in enumerating the 
‘VOL, TV, 
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charges against her majesty, that she had 
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a 
been black-balled by the Cassino, or So- 
ciety of nobles, at Milan; and to show, 
that the truth of this charge was equal to 
that of the others, he should read the 
following extract from a certificate which 
the Austrian government had allowed to 
be made :— 

“¢ The directors of the society of nobles 
of Milan do certify, that it does not appear 
from the registers and journals of the 
said society, from its first establishment 
up to the present day, that her majesty, 
during her residence in Italy, ever made 
application to be admitted as a member 
of the said society of nobles.” It would 
also be recollected, that one of the prin- 
cipal charges against her majesty was 
founded on her conduct at Trieste, and 
that the number of the days, and even of 
the hours, during which she had resided in 
that place, had been stated in the evidence 
for the prosecution, He wished to ask 
the noble lord opposite, whether there 
was not a British consul at Trieste at the 
time this charge was got up, and whether 
any inquiry had been made of him as to 
the truth of the statement? He believed 
that no.such inquiry had been made; and 
of this he was certain, that her majesty 
stayed at Trieste only one night. He was 
sorry to state, to the disgrace of the Aus- 
trian government, that an application for 
permission to consult the public registers 
of the city had been made, for the purpose 
of finding her majesty’s name in the lists 
of arrivals and departures, and that that 
application had been refused. Permission 
was indeed reluctantly given at last, but 
the evidence afforded by it came too late 
to be of usein her majesty’s defence. As 
to the charge founded on the sudden ele- 
vation of Bergami, he had reason to know 
that that individual was entitled to‘allthe 
marks of distinction he received. In form- 
ing a correct judgment on this subject, it 
was to be remembered that in foreign 
countries, where people had been ren- 
dered so familiar with revolution, not 
only in kingdoms but in families, it was 
not customary to ask what a man origin- 
ally was, but whether he deserved the 
station he occupied. He remembered, 
that when he was at Berlin, the present 
king of Sweden, at that time Crown 
Prince, recognised an individual, who had 
formerly been a fellow-domestic, in lan- 
guage that did honour to his heart.—He 
would ask, against whom this prosecution 
—this persecution, had been commenced ? 
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He called it persecution; because, what 
peace, what repose could the Queen en- 
joy, while ministers refused to do an act 
so necessary to her honour and character 
—an act at once just, politic, and gra- 
cious? Had any person in any situation 
of life drunk deeper of the cup of afflic- 
tion than her majesty? Did not the very 
wretches who came forward to depose 
against her, admit her constant benevo- 
lence and her generous magnanimity ? 
She had not refused to visit the sick when 
afflicted with the most pestilential disease. 
Like the good Bishop of Marseilles, she 
had 

drawn her breath 

£f Where nature sickened and each gale was 

death.” 
The plague itself had no terrors for her, 


-when her presence could be either a com- 


fort or a utility. Should not conduct like 
this excite some sympathy, some kindred 
feeling? It was said, that some publica- 
tions, in the name of her majesty, con- 
tained violent and indiscreet passages : 
but those who made the accusation ought 
to recollect the situation in which her 
majesty had been placed ; they ought to 
recollect, that the Queen had forborne to 
wield the formidable weapon of recrimi- 
nation, and which the noble lord well 
knew, she could have wielded with a 
power so destructive. The right hon. 
member for Oxford had asked—** What ! 
shall we let adultery triumph on the 
throne of England ?””—and he had assert- 
ed, that it was the same thing, whether 
committed on the shores of Britain, or on 
the waves of the Mediterranean. If that 
were true, then it was the same thing, whe- 
ther ministers afforded adultery the means 
of triumph in Italy or in England. Yet, 
had they not offered to recognise it with 
the grant of sovereign power, and to aid 
it by an income that would have secured 
to it every means of indulgence and 
impunity ? He was one, however reluctant 
some might be to give credit to the asser- 
tion, who deeply lamented that the prayer 
for peace out of doors had met with no 
corresponding echo within the walls of par- 
liament. Glad indeed should he have been 
at this moment, if ministers would have 
allowed him to convert a resolution of cen- 
sure into a vote of thanks—to construct, 
out of prevailing confusion, a temple of 
concord, by a concession on their part, 
that would at once entitle them to the love 


and gratitude of their countty, Such an | 
expectation, however, was vain. Ministers 
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were determined to keep alive the irrita- 
tion of the country. It was idlein them to . 
charge others as the disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace; they were the great leviathans 
of anarchy, and their cabinet was the great 
revolutionary engine which menaced the 
country with more danger than had ever 
yet been threatened by any subversive 
power. He had only to state, that bein 
himself an advocate of reform, he had 
always thought more strongly in its fa- 
vour than was calculated to promote his 
personal interests. Upon two contingen- 
cies, he was both ready and willing to re- 
tire from public life. He should solicit 
his constituents to substitute some other 
representative in his place, whenever the 
House of Commons had proceeded to such 
an extremity of disregard to the wishes of 
the people as to deprive it of all confidence 
in its measures. He should no less be 
willing to withdraw into privacy, without 
recompense for any poor services it might 
have been his good fortune to render, 
whenever it appeared that his presence 
offered obstacles in the way of any ar- 
rangement essential to the welfare of his 
country. 

Mr. Huskisson, after stating his reason 
for now breaking through the practice of 
a long parliamentary life, by troubling the 
House on a general question like the pre- 
sent, proceeded to advert to some of the 
topics already introduced in the course of 
the debate. In the first place, he must 
observe, that what had fallen from the 
hon, member for Corfe-castle, had been 
grossly misunderstood and misinterpreted ; 
his hon. friend kad not disapproved of the 
beginning, middle, and end of the pro- 
ceedings against the Queen ; he had only 
gone to the extent of saying, that he was 
not completely satisfied on the subject, 
adding, that if the matter were to be 
commenced again, he did not know, if he 
had been a minister, how he could -act 
otherwise. Next, with regard to what the 
same hon. gentleman had remarked on the 
subject of the peace of 1815, that peace 
did answer the description he had given 
of it. At least, some valuable: acqhisi- 
tions were made by this country, and an 
exalted notion had been raised among. the 
nations of the world as to her character, 
vigour, and resources. Such was his (Mr, 

.’s) Opinion; and it was not to be altered 
by an incident occurring in the sixth year 
of peace, which no wisdom could have 
foreseen or prevented, and by which, he 


trusted, the tranquillity of Europe could 
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not be disturbed. The very fact, that we 
were now in the sixth year of peace, with- 
out the’slightest armament in that period 
to support our relations, or maintain our 
rights, was of itself a strong proof in its 
favour. An hon. and learned gentleman 
had last nightspoken of the six bills passed 
three years ago ; and, when the House re- 
collected, that they were formerly de- 
nounced as destructive of the first princi- 
ples of the constitution, it was not a little 
singular to hear them now charged with 
being wholly ineffectual and inoperative. 
Although they had been once represented 
as intolerable in a free state, and as sub- 
versive of the liberties of a free people, he 
(Mr. H.) was satisfied that we were in- 
debted to those measures for the revival 
of industry, and for the protection of life 
and property in the disturbed districts, 
There was another remarkable feature in 
the late discussions. Gentlemen came down 
deprecating all irritation; they were all 
anxiety to soothe and to allay the troubled 
spirit in all quarters of the kingdom ; but 
the course taken to bile this most 
desirable object seemed truly extraordi- 
nary. Notan occasion had been allowed 
by them to slip without charging ministers 
as persecutors—as determined to persist 
in a course of violence and outrage—as 
guilty of a foul conspiracy—as conde- 
scending to the meanest servility. from the 
basest motives; and, as proceeding against 
an innocent female rather with the maliz- 
nity of fiends, than with the feelings of 
men. The surprise, on the other side, 
was, that when these charges were so 
boldly made, any defence should be offer- 
ed on the part of ministers ; for, their op- 
ponents wisely held, that peace would soon 
be restored in the country, if the servants 
of the Crown would admit their guilt, and 
sue for mercy !—He would. now notice the 
late proceedings in the House of Lords ; 
and, in the outset, he felt bound to admit, 
that though the administration of an oath, 
and the attendance .of the judges, gave 
the peers many adyantages, yet, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, he could 
not have been satisfied toinflict the slight- 
est punishment or degradation, upon that 
evidence, At the same time, the informa- 
tion which the other House could supply, 
deserved to be looked upon with the ut- 
most respect, as coming from the highest 
authority. He did not say, that the pro-. 
ceeding was to be brought to a legal 


issue ; but he admitted, that the acquittal | 
was a legal acquittal ; in consequence of | 
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which, her majesty was in possession of 
all the privileges and dignities that of 
right belonged to her as Queen of Eng- 
land. They had been recognised from 
the highest authority —in the speech from 
the throne; they had been allowed and 
confirmed by parliament in all respects 
but one, and that one he was entitled to 
say, in the words of her majesty’s chief 
legal adviser, was ‘a trifle light as air.” 
The learned gentleman had endeavoured 
to do away the effect of that admission, by 
stating, that he had sacrificed his private 
character as a member of parliament, 10 
his public capacity as the legal adviser of 
the Queen. In that particular, the House 
had a right a little to complain. On the 
2ist of February last, the learned gentle- 
man had admitted, that the point of the 
Liturgy was ‘a trifle, light as air ;’’ yet, 
those words were now to be construed as 
the convenient assertion of an advocate, 
and not as the honest conviction of a 
member of parliament. At that period 
there was no reason to suppose that the 
unhappy circumstances since disclosed 
would be made public, nor had the House 
any reason to think that there was any 
counsel for the Queen in the House: 
the opinion of the learned gentleman then 
delivered, was therefore calculated to 
mislead the House, and influence the deci- 
sion. If, however, this point of the 
Liturgy were really of such paramount im= 
portance—if it were really such an indis+ 
pensable condition, he begged leave to 
ask whether, in the confidential communi- 
cations the learned gentleman had had 
with the responsible advisers of the king, 
he had ever so represented it? From any 
thing that then passed, they had never 
been led to believe that it was considered 
so formidable an obstacle. It was cer- 
tainly reasonable in the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle to remind the learned gentle- 
man of his long-promised explanation 
upon this and other points. He (Mr. H.) 
knew nothing of these transactions but 
from the public documents; but he saw 
that, on the arrival of the Queen in this 
country, the ministers of the Crown 
affirmed, that they then, forthe first time, 
had heard of the difficulty concerning 
the Liturgy. It would be for the learned 
gentleman to explain how he could under- 
take to make their proposals to the Queen, 
if he knew, as he now said he had all 
along known, that the Liturgy wasa point 
which her majesty never could concede, 
Her majesty had, through that learned 
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gentleman, transmitted a message to the 
House, stating that she could not lisien 
to any terms of accommodation unless her 
naine was restored; but, perhaps, before 
another year should elapse, that learned 
gentleman would come down tothe House 
and declare, that having at the time of 
bringing down the message a sacred duty 
to perform, he could not but maintain its 
propriety ; but that time having elapsed, 
his opinion had changed, and he was at 
liberty fully to state to the House how 
much he regretted that the agitation of 
the country had been excited in con- 
sequence of that measure.—He need 
scarcely repeat the fact, that her majesty 
was fully in possession of all her legal 
privileges, rights, attributes and au- 
thorities. More than those she was not in 
a capacity to demand, and the conduct 
of the gentlemen opposite placed her in 
a delicate situation, when they compelled 
ministers to state the grounds on which 
matters of grace and favour were with- 
held.—He would briefly state the facts 
by which her character was affected. In 
the year 1806, there was an inquiry into 
her majesty’s conduct, which was followed 
by an admonition from his late majesty 
with respect to her future conduct. In 
1813, a Privy Council was held, not 
consisting of his majesty’s ministers, but 
of the principal law-officers of the Crown, 
the heads of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and many of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, the result of which was, 
that an order was issued, stating, that 
it was essential the intercourse between 
the princess of Wales and the princess 
Charlotte should be restrained. What im- 
pression those things ought to have made 
on the mind of her majesty, and what 
precaution they should have induced her 
to adopt with regard to her future con- 
duct, he would leave it to gentlemen to 
judge. Whether they had had the desir- 
able consequence, was seen by the event. 
If he could regard the Queen, then the 
princess of Wales, abstractedly from her 
high situation in the state—if he could 
look upon her without taking into his view 
what she owed to her rank and station— 
if he could, in short, consider her as a 
woman in a state of separation from her 
husband, God forbid he should visit with 
severity her conduct as a private woman 
so circumstanced He believed he should 
not be thought the worse of, as a man 
and a Christian, for making allowances. 
But to return to the facts—her majesty 
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_ went abroad in 1814, afier that admoni- 
tion which her king and father had given 
_her, and there she formed a connection, 
whose object he would not exactly de- 
fine ; but he would say, that she entered 
on a course of life, which, if innocent, 
never was there a course of life which 
excited suspicions more unfavourable to 
her majesty. Was it possible to look at 
the individual, and the manner in which 
the princess treated him, the honours 
which she heaped upon him, and all those 
acts of particular attention which she 
manifested towards a menial, without great 
suspicion beingexcited-? It was not until 
after these things had become matter of 
notoriety—until after the most disadvan- 
tageous reports became daily stronger 
and more numerous, and those persons of 
distinction who had accompanied the 
Queen, began to abandon her society ; 
it was not until after all those circum- 
stances had concurred in forcing the sub- 
ject of the Queen’s conduct upon the 
attention of government, that it was 
deemed necessary to institute any pro- 
ceedings in the case. He need not remind 
the House of the rumours which then 
prevailed all over Europe. Ifit had been 
a case of private life, it might have been 
difficult to decide which line of proceed- 
ing would have been the wisest ; but even 
in private life, such circumstances as 
tended to violate decorum and outrage 
the feelings of the husband, even where 
the parties were living separate, would 
require some notice to be taken of the 
degrading connection. If this was the 
case in private life, what less could be 
done where one party was a menial and 
the other a wedded princess, and both 
living upon terms of undisguised famili- 
arity? Not to take notice of such mat- 
ters would not be consistent with wisdom 
or sound policy. He did hear, with sur- 
prise, last night, from a gentleman who 
addressed the House, for the first time, 
with great talent (Mr. Whitmore), that 
there was no danger to the succession 
from a spurious issue, and that therefore 
the levity of the Queen’s conduct was 
not a subject of national consideration. 
But he would ask, if what tarnished the 
honour of the sovereign, did not tarnish 
the crown and degrade the character of 
the country? The honour of the sovereign 
and that of the state were not to be 
separated, as the former represented the 
latter with all foreign governments. The 
result of the inquiries which ministers 
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had made with respect to the conduct 
of the Queen, was such as to require an 
immediate decision on the subject of the 
Liturgy. Ministers had, last year, enter- 
tained hopes that the matter might have 
terminated by an amicable arrangement ; 
and this they were led to believe the more 
by the communication which they had 
with the learned gentleman who was her 
majesty’s confidential agent, and by the 
proposals connected with that communica- 
tion, which appeared likely tu avert the 
necessity of a hostile discussion. The 


basis of those proposals was, the residence | 


of her majesty abroad, and her accepting 
some other title, beside that of queen of 
England. When, therefore, his majesty’s 
ministers were called on to decide upon the 
question of the Liturgy, they were led 
to believe, that this arrangement might 
take place ; and if it did not, the other 
unfortunate alternative must ensue, and 
left them no option. Now, supposing 
the arrangement did take place, it was 
not possible that her majesty, giving up 
the title of Queen, and residing on the 
continent, should wish her name to be 
repeated in the Liturgy at home, as Queen 
of England; and then, on the other 
hand, if the negotiation did not termi- 
nate satisfactorily, hostile discussions 
must follow; and it wasa duty which 
ministers owed the Crown not to advise 
that her majesty’s name should be, under 
such circumstances, honoured by an 
insertion in the Liturgy. Ministers were 
consequently right in either alternative. 
—As to the present motion, the real 
practical question of the noble lord meant 
nothing else than the removal of minis- 
ters under a vote of censure. By what fell 
from the noble mover, it appeared, that 
this motion was framed in the spirit of con- 
summate generalship. _1f the motion suc- 
ceeded, the issue would be complete, the 
result and reward of many well-fought 
days would be at once obtained. The 
gentlemen opposite would look upon it 
as a sort of political battle of Waterloo, 
though the country might look at it in a 
different point of view: the party whose 
measure it was, would consider it the 
termination of all their wars, troubles, 
dangers, and disappointments ; but more 
impartial and reflecting persons would 
look upon it as the era of new dangers, 
difficulties, and alarms. But if the party 
even failed in this question, it was part of 
their generalship, that even their failure 
would be mainly auxiliar to the object 
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which they had in view. It was stated, 
that in such an event the table would be 
covered with petitions for parliamentary 
reform ; no doubt instructions had been 
dispatched to that effect, from the general 
in chief to the different quarters. The 
quarter-masters were all upon the alert— 
the sentinels all at their post: if all these 
exertions were not sufficient, he presumed 
a levy en masse would be proclaimed, and 
the landwehr called out, to carry the 
great object of parliamentary reform. 
But he believed ministers would meet 
these formidable preparations on every 
point of attack, and perhaps discomfit 


even that consummate generalship which . 


was so much relied on.—The right hon. 
member proceeded to observe upon the 
difference of opinion with respect to par- 
liamentary reform, and the difficulty of 
reconciling the wishes of different parties 
upon this subject. He then reverted to 
the question of the insertion of her ma- 
jesty’s name in the Liturgy, and said, 
that if ministers were to rescind the act 
of omission, they would be voluntarily 
proclaiming, after the proceedings in the 
House of Lords, that her majesty’s con 
duct was entitled to every distinction ; 
that it was, if not praiseworthy, at least 
blameless ;—and that since her return to 
this country she had acted in a manner 
respectful to the Crown, and dignified as 


far as regarded the country. It would | 


be holding her up as a fit example for 
the subjects of the realm, and giving her 
conduct an influence upon the morals of 
the country. But he believed, upon the 
whole of her case, that there was not a 
presumption favourable to her majesty’s 
innocence. He therefore could not agree 
to the address, while he was convinced 
that it was a difficult matter for any uo- 
prejudiced man to lay his hand upon his 
heart and say, that her majesty’s conduct 
was such as became her station, or as be- 
came a modest female in a much hum- 
bler walk of life. The success of the 
motion would be the triumph of the lan- 
guage, conduct, and sentiments which 
her majesty had expressed’ since her re- 
turn, over those institutions of the coun- 
try, which she had reviled and con- 
demned, As her legal rights were re- 
cognised, he did think that the provision, 
which, on the proposition of ministers, 
had been settled on her majesty, would 
have set the question at rest. For his 
own part, he had deprecated inquiry 
from the beginning, because he thought 
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its result would be, to lower the tone of 
the moral and religious feeling of the 
country; but the course which the gen- 
tlemen opposite had taken, only aggra- 
vated the evil. 

Mr. Bennet observed, that whatever 
the merits of the question might be, and 
however unwilling he was to draw upon 
the attention of the House, which the 
honourable gentleman had for the last 
half hour so agreeably enlivened, he could 
not omit the duty of putting his opinion 
upon record on this great occasion. He 
believed he could anticipate the result of 
the vote of that night; but as he was one 
of those who were likely to share in the 
ruin which the measures of ministers and 
the votes ‘of their majorities, were bring- 
ing on the country, he was justified in 
endeavouring to avert ‘that ruin, or at 
least in entering his protest against the 
perseverance in a line of policy which 
must be attended with such dreadful re- 
sults. He did not intend to follow the 
right hon. member who had spoken last, 
through the course of lis speech. He 
would rather make some observations on. 
the speech of the right hon. gentleman 
who held the double office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and president 
of the board of Control. And here he 
could not but remark, that every gentle- 
man on the opposite side, with the ex- 
ception of the ministers themselves, had 
carefully excluded all approbation of the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers. The 
right hon. member for Oxford was quite 
disinclined to approve of the conduct of 
administration in the main question. 
The right honourable gentleman, indeed, 
who followed the’ seconder, stated, that 
his majesty’s ministers had received ample 
information relative to the conduct of the 
Queen from persons of rank and fortune. 
Now, he would be glad' to know who those 
persons were? The noble lord opposite 
had stated last year, that the bill of Pains 
and Penalties would be supported by 
pene of credit and character; but they 

ad sitice seen who those creditable per- 
sons were. He would wish to know, 
whether they were the same respectable 
authorities of rank and fortune to whom 
the right hon. gentleman alluded. It 
wes strange that not one person:of that 
description was produced at the bar of'the 
House of Lords, to give a plausible cha- 
racter to that ‘collection of gossip; ‘scan+ 
dalous detail ; and falsehood; which, on 
the precious infortiation that ministers 


had received, was produced against the 
Queen. He would, however, allow, that 
there was one person of rank from whom 
information might have been received ; 
he meant the baron Ompteda, who, in 
1814, was in Italy.—The hon. member 
then proceeded to comment upon the for- 
mation and conduct of the Milan com- 
mission, and the inevitable’ effect of its 
agency upon the refuse of the Italian po- 
pulation. He said that the country re- 
garded with pity and scorn the low and 
infamous ribaldry which, upon the au- 
thority of that commission, the law-offi- 
cers of the Crown had presumed to vomit 
forth. He contended, that the conduct of 
the ministers with respect to her majesty 
was such, as, if she had any sense of ho- 
nour and character, was calculated to 
produce the very event which they pre- 
tended they did every thing to avoid ; 
namely, the speedy return of her majesty 
to this country. And as she was a per- 
son who had the sense and spirit not to 
submit to wanton injuries, that event did 
take place. With her name out of the 
Liturgy, proscribed and excommunicated 
as she was, and hunted at every turn by 
the Hanoverian pack, shé could take no’ 
other step. She had, in a letter to lord 
Liverpool, remonstrated against this treat-' 
ment; but hér remonstrance was neg-' 
lected. She then came over to ‘throw 
herself on the people of England, and 
was received as might have been expected. 
As she had suffered persecution without 
precedent, so she enjoyed a triumph 
which was unparalleled. As to the dis- 
gusting mass of evidence which had been 
so brought together, ifone fortieth part 
of it were true, ministers deserved to be 
impeached for having tendered her ma- 
jesty money ; and if they did not believe 
the evidence, they ought to be im peached 
for instituting proceedings, ‘ which, be- 
side the dreadful wrong they did her 
majesty, subjected the country to the 
inundation of a moral pestilence, which 
made even the daily’ newspapets be re" 
garded as a curse, and driven’ from 
every well-regulated house, as if they’ 
carried the infection of a plague.— 
He then adverted to the conduct of ‘Mr. 
Canning, who knew’ the Queen well, 
knew the evidence well, arid who stated’ 
in‘ his place in the Hoase of Commons,’ 
not’ surreptitiously but openly, and with | 
the permission of the sovereign, that his 
attachment and’ affection to that illus-. 
trious person had not changed, and that 
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she was the, ‘life, grace, and ornament of 
society.” Was it possible that that right 
hon. gentleman could at that time have 
been in possession of all the odious de- 
tails which were destined to be gone into, 
with respect to the conduct of the Queen 
ere this time? But he wished to do jus- 
tice to that right hon. gentleman; and 
he begged to ask—perhaps the hon, 
member for Seaford could inform him— 
whether the right hon. gentleman, who 
had before this consented to the erasure 
of her majesty’s name from the Liturgy, 
had not given that consent asa compromise, 
and with the understanding that it was 
to put an end to all farther proceedings ? 
He did not know whether this was really 
the case; but he had heard it whispered, 
and he had no doubt that a part of it 
was founded in truth.—The great charge 
against his majesty’s government was, an 
entire want of caution in receiving evi- 
dence, which would have been most scan- 
dalous in a proceeding against the mean- 
est individual in the country. Who 
could have believed it possible, that in 
the trial of a Queen, there should have 
been a charge against her, in which it 
was sworn that she and her paramour 
were seen passing and re-passing from 
their respective chambers for five suc- 
cessive mornings, and that it should 
never have occurred to the law-officers of 
the Crown, or to the ministers who gave 
instructions to those law-officers, to in- 
quire whether the Queen had or had not 
been five days in the place where those 
circumstances were alleged to have taken 
place? This charge, was_ triumphantly 
refuted on the trial, and he (Mr. B.) 
heard the lord chancellor acknowledge, 
that is was refuted ; for that learned lord 
admitted. that the Gazette, though not 
legal evidence, was moral evidence to 
proye the impossibility of the fact being 
true. He put it to those who were ac- 
qaamtes with the evidence, to say whe- 
ther this charge was not shown to be po- 
sitively false; and he mentioned this part 
of the case as a sample of the way in 
which, the whole of the evidence had. 
been got.up, When he looked to the 


consequences which had resulted from 
this criminal negligence, he must regard. 


ministers as the authors of all the calami- 


ties which had been inflicted on the coun-. 


try; and thinking so, he thought them 


unfit to conduct the government of the 


country. They had doneail;that in them 
lay to tarnish the honour and debase the 
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morals of the country, Within the period 
of a few short months, they had done more 
to lower the standard of moral purity in 
the country, than had been effected by all 
the seditious and blasphemous writers, 
from Tindal down to the present time. 
They had degraded all that was most 


sacred in the institutions of the country, 


If we looked to the Crown, hewould ask 
every man who heard him, whether the 
discussions which had taken place had 
had not tended to lower the estimation in 
which monarchy was held, and in lower- 
ing the monarchy, to give a blow to the 
constitution, from which it was impos- 
sible tosay when it might recover? In 
the next place, what had been the effect 
of these proceedings upon the ecclesias- 
tical institutions of the country? Asa 
member of the church of England, no 
man felt a greater reverence for that 
church than himself; but he must say, 
that the part taken by its members in the 
late proceedings had lowered it in the 
public estimation toa degree which he 
could not allude to without the deepest 
regret. What opinion must any man en- 
tertain of that body, who, wishing to 
learn the opinion of the protestant church 
upon the great question of divorce, and 
applying to the heads of it for informa- 
tion, should find that most of those re- 
verend bishops and archbishops declared 
that the words of Christ were to be inter- 
preted with reference to temporary and 
local circumstances? Some of those re- 
verend personages, finding it convenient 
to their political interests to support the 
bill, had declared that the words of 
Christ were out of the question; and.one 
of them, though he did not support the 
bill, declined to vote at all. Such was 
the disgust excited throughout the coun- 
try by the conduct of the clergy, that in 
many places they were deserted by their, 
congregations. He_ believed that the 
most ‘serious mischief had been produced. 


by their conduct ; but, whatever mischief. 


had resulted to the religions establish=. 


ments of the country by the conduct of 
the heads of the church, or of the lower 


orders of the clergy, it was to his ma-. 


jesty’s government that all those evils: 


were tobe attributed; for they would 


never have happened, if ministers had , 


not launched such a firebrand into the 
country. The right hon. member for 


Oxford had talked ‘of the attempts of a. 
base and desperate faction to overturn | 
the government of the country; but he. 
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had yet to learn the right which that 
right hon, gentleman, or any other man, 
had to designate any part of the people 
of England as a base and desperate fac- 
tion, The right hon. gentleman had said, 
he had no doubt that the faction which 
supported the Queen would have been 
equally ready, under different circum- 
stances, to turn against her. Now, he 
could tell the right hon. gentleman of a 
faction which actually had doneso. That 
faction had made use of the Queen as a 
stepping-stone, to their own ambition, 
and then, to use a familiar phrase, had 
thrown her overboard. When our late 
sovereign, her steady protector, was suc- 
ceeded by an illustrious person, who cer- 
tainly was not her best friend, that faction 
anxious to recommend themselves to the 
king, sacrificed the Queen to their own 
views of ambition, and, with a perfidy 
perfectly unexampled, they re-examined 
the identical evidence which they had 
formerly denounced as blasted, perjured, 
and infamous, in order to extract from it 
materials to justify the separation of that 
illustrious person from her child. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had al- 
luded to the minutes of the order in 
council ; and he (Mr. Bennet) having read 
the order in council that morning, 
thought it scarcely possible to apply any 
language too strong to the conduct of 
those who, having acquitted her majesty 
in 1806, afterwards turned round and 
employed that very evidence against her 
which they had before declared unworthy 
of credit.—Before he sat down, he wished 
to ns a word or two upon the situation 
of the country. It was a fact which 
could not be disguised, that, from one 
end of the country to the other, wherever 
the voice of the people could be heard, 
nothing was heard but the language of 
complaint and indignation against the 
conduct of ministers. If, as was cou- 
tended, the ministers possessed claims to 
the gratitude of the country for the 
glorious peace which they had obtained, 
what must have been their conduct to 
obliterate those claims from the minds of 
the people in so short a period of time? 
The people felt that the ministers had 
set the property, the honour, and the 
character of the country on a cast, and 
that they were such desperate gamesters, 
that they could no longer be trusted with 
the conduct of the government. Under 
such circumstances, the nation was com- 
pelled to look round, and inquire in what 
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ranks other men might be found, to whom 
the public interests might be confided ; 
for they were satisfied that no set of men, 
were their faults even as great as their 
worst enemies imputed to them, could be 
so lost to what was due to themselves and 
their sovereign, aud to the honour and 
character of the country, as his majesty’s 
present ministers. He concluded by de- 
claring his hearty concurrence with the 
motion of his noble friend, and by saying, 
that such was his conviction of the un- 
fitness and unworthiness of the present 
ministers for the situations which they 
held, that he would rather place his con- 
fidence in the first ten or twelve men 
whom he might accidently meet, than 
in them. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, it was not 
his intention to detain the House long ; 
but, as a member of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, he could not sit silent under 
the charges which, on this and on the 
last night, had been brought forward 
against the administration. He felt him- 
self obliged to the noble lord who had 
brought forward this motion, and to the 
hon, member who seconded it, for the 
distinct and candid avowal of their object. 
Upon a former occasion some doubt 
might be entertained upon the subject, 
but it was now fairly avowed, that the 
oe purpose for which this motion was 

rought forward, was, to effect the dis- 
missai of his majesty’s ministers. As to 
the motion itself, it was a secondary con- 
sideration, it was merely a vehicle chosen 
to produce the desired change, and un- 
doubtedly it was well chosen; because, 
it would carry with it a stronger force 
than any other that could have been se- 
lected. But the noble lord and the hon. 
member were not doing any thing new 
upon this occasion—they were only doing 
that which they had been doing ever since 
the present administration had been form- 
ed. There was scarcely one of the effi- 
cient acts of administration for the last | 
ten years, which the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site had not opposed, and for which they 
would not have been quiteasready to pass 
a vote of censure upon ministers, as they 
were upon the present occasion. It was 
important that the House should bear 
this in mind; because, when gentlemen 
so loudly exclaimed that the conduct of 
ministers for the last six months deserved 
all the censure it was now endeavouredto 
heap on their heads, it was but fair to 
ask, whether those gentlemen ever en- 
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tertained any other opinion, and whether 
they had not been, at all times, and upon 
all occasions, equally violent in their 
opposition, equally loud in their censures, 
and equally anxious to effect the removal 
of the present ministers ?>—He wouid ask 
whether the gentlemen-opposite had not 
held this language even upon occasions 
when it was quite obvious that the 
sense of the country was decidedly with 
ministers? He did not mean of the whole 
country, because it was certainly true 
that the present ministers never had the 

d fortune to possess the confidence, 
or obtain the approbation of the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House.—It 
was not his intention to enter at large into 
the defence of the conduct of ministers, 
because the House had already heard that 
conduct most triumphantly vindicated, 
and he did not wish to weaken the effect 
of speeches which must have made a deep 
impression upon the House; but there 
were some points that had been urged 
which he could not pass over without 
notice. 

In the course of this debate, some de- 
clarations had beea made and some doc- 
trines laid down which were quite new to 
him, and which he believed were equally 
new to a great majority of that House. 
It had been stated by the proposers and 
supporters of this motion, that it was 
indifferent to them whether it met with 
the approbation of the House or not—it 
was immaterial to them whether the mi- 
nisters possessed the confidence of the 
House of Commons or not—the confi- 
dence which those gentlemen wished to 
obtain was not that of the House of Com- 
mons, but of a certain class of people out 
of doors, who were always ready to op- 
pose ministers. The opinion of the House 
of Commons was now, for the first time, 
declared to be of no importance—it was 
of no avail that the gentlemen of that 
House devoted their time and their facul- 
ties to the investigation of this great 

uestion; their decision was worth no- 
thing in the opinion of the gentlemen on 
the other side; that is to say, if their de- 
cision happened to be in favour of minis- 
ters. He had, indeed, on former occasions, 
heard an honourable baronet deny that 
they were the representatives of the peo- 
ple; he had heard him call the House of 
Commons “ that Room ;”’ but he never 
heard or expected to hear it stated in 
that House, and by the Whigs too, that it 
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was of no importance that the ministers 
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of the Crown should possess the confi-~ 
dence of the representatives of the peo= 
ple—of the constitutional guardians of 
their rights. But it was very extraordi- 
nary to observe the great vacillation of 
the Whigs, upon this as well as upon 
other subjects. He was old enough to 
remember, that Mr. Fox (whose authority 
the Whigs would surely not disavow) 
had most strenuously contended in that 
House, that the opinions of the people 
could only be fairly sought, and really 
found there. The successors of Mr. Fox 
—the Whigs of the present day, main- 
tained directly the reverse of that propo- 
sition; they contended, that the opinion 
of the people could only be found out of 
doors, and that it was to be sought for | 
from day to day, and from hour to hour. 
But Mr. Fox not only maintained the 
opinion which he had just stated, but he 
was so unwilling that an appeal should be 
made to the people to know what their 
opinion was, that he proposed an address 
to his majesty, praying him not to dis- 
solve parliament. It happened at that 
time, that the opinion of the people (an 
opinion not excited by artifice, not im- 
flamed by clamour, not formed in heat, 
but upon calm deliberation) was ad- 
verse to Mr. Fox ; an appeal to them was 
made, parliament was dissolved, Mr. 
Pitt’s power was established, and the 
Whigs irretrievably defeated. He was 
sorry that they had not yet remaining 
amongst them so much respect for the 
memory of Mr. Fox as might induce them 
to say, that the opinion of that House de- 
served at least to have some weight. He 
did not mean to say, that they ought to 
go quite so far as to agree with Mr. Fox, 
that they should look exclusively to that 
House; but he thought they might go to 
the length of looking to it principally, 
and as the best standard of public feel- 
ing. His own conviction was, that no 
ministry ever did, ever would, or ever 
should exist one hour, unless it had the 
confidence of that House, and in the true 
sense of the words, the confidence of 
the people. The gentlemen on the other 
side might say what they pleased, but 
the feelings of the House of Commons 
and of the people always were, and ne- 
cessarily must be, in unison. No minis- 


ters who had really lost the confidence of 
the people could long retain the support of 
the House of Commons; and this must 
always be the case as long as the House 
‘was constituted as it. now was,. He per- 
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fectly agreed with an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) that the House, as now con- 
stituted, was most efficiently formed to 
support the interests, to watch over the 
rights and to ‘protect the liberties of the 
people. . It was true, that, in point of 
theory, muny objections might be made 


‘ to the construction of the House of Com- 


mons; yet, considered in its practical 
effects, in affording facilities to all 
classes and descriptions of people to be 
fairly represented, and to men of talents 
to obtain seats in that House, he was 
convinced that it could not be improved 
by any plan that the wit of man could 
devise.—He felt much pleased with the 
‘answer given by the hon. member for De- 
vises on a former occasion, to an observa- 


- tion that he was returned by about twenty- 


four voters. He replied, that although 
the number of voters by whom he was re- 
turned was not large, yet, when he. once 
took his seat in that House, he did not 
consider himself merely as the represen- 
tative of that particular place, but of 
the-whole kingdom, and that he was as 
much bound to watch over the interests, 
and protect the rights, of the inhabitants 
of every other part of the empire, as over 
those of his immediate constituents. If 
he wanted examples to prove the practical 
benefits that resulted from the construc- 
tion of the House of Commons, he had 
only to cast his eyes opposite to him, and 


-he should find them in abundance. An 


hon. and learned gentleman on the other 
side: of the House, of whose. brilliant 
talents no man could entertain a higher 
-opinion than he did, afforded a most de- 
cisive proof of the advantages resulting 
from the present system of representa- 
-tion.... That learned gentleman had offered 
chimself as acandidate for two or three 
populous places, but belonging, as he 
unfortunately did, to a most unpopular 
‘party, had offered himself in vain. In 
-Westmoreland. he was completely de- 
feated ; in Liverpool he stood no chance ; 
-and the House would now have to lament 


“the loss of his talents, if he had not had 


-the good fortune to be snugly seated for 
-one of those boroughs which some of his 
friends around him described as the op- 
-probrium of. our representative system. 
That learned gentleman was, though so 
returned, as good and efficient a mem- 
ber of parliament, and as sound a 
whig,. as if he represented Westminster. 


_A right hon, afore near him, deserv- 
estimation of the House 


-edly high in 1 
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and of the country for his abilities, had 
been driven out of the populous borough 
of Southwark, and if he had not found 
refuge in one of those much-abused bo- 
roughs, the leader of the Whigs. would 
not now have a seat in the House of Com- 
mons; and yet he was as good a leader of 
the Whigs as if he sat for the most popu- 
lous place in the empire. Another hon, 
and learned gentleman, of whose talents 
and constitutional knowledge he wished 
to speak in the highest terms, was seated 
for Knaresborough very snug! but if that 
honourable and learned gentleman were 
the orator of the human race, if he re- 
presented all Europe together, it could 
not make him a better member of parlia- 
ment. But it was useless to multiply 
instances; however defective our system 
was in theory, it was most admirable cal- 
culated in the practice to bring into that 
House, the talent, the intelligence, and 
every other requisite that was essential to 
the character of a good member of parlia- 
ment. He could not, therefore, agree 
with those who called so loudly for parlia- 
mentary reform: more especially as he 
found, that no two of them agreed upon 
the plan which they would substitute 
instead of the present system. It appear- 
ed to him much wiser, instead of adopt - 
ing wild and visionary theories, and 
making sweeping alterations, to proceed 
gradually, and when we found a blot, to 
hit it, and to mend it. . ' 
With respect to the questionimmediately 


‘before the House, it would not be ne¢es- 


sary for him, after all that had been said, 
to occupy much time. As to what took 
place before the Queen came to this coun- 
try, it was only necessary to observe, that 
if the proposition made to her majesty at 
St. Omer’s, deserved any of those hard 
epithets which had been so liberally be- 
stowed upon it, the learned gentleman, 
her majesty’s principal legal adviser, 
would not have been the bearer of it. He 
would not now enter into the question 
who first suggested that proposition ; but 


when that learned gentleman left this 
country as the bearer-of it, he knew that 


ministers were in possession of facts that 
would constitute a grave case against the 
Queen, and that if her majesty came to 
this country they could not avoid taking 
further steps. It was quite impossible, 
therefore, for that learned gentleman to 
agree with.the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that the conduct of ministers on that 
occasion was ‘not only unjust, but base. 
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After. her majesty had arrived in this 
country, when his noble friend moved 
for a committee, he distinctly stated, that 
he had grave charges against the Queen. 
The House then knew that ministers were 
in possession of evidence which, in their 
opinion, was sufficient to support that 
charge; and it approved of the ministers 
pausing in their proceedings, and negotiat- 
ing with her majesty. The House after- 
wards approved of the motion made by 
the hon. member for Bramber. It was 
evident, then, that ministers, so far from 
being desirous of bringing forward this 
investigation, took — 
power to avoid it; and it was equally 
clear, that the House approved of their 
conduct in so doing. He did not expect 


that the gentlemen on the other side would 


approve of the conduct of ministers, but 
the House could not, he thought, with- 
draw the approbation of that conduct 
which it had so distinctly given. 
As to the proceedings in the House o 

Lords, he would offer but a word on them, 
seeing that those proceedings were on the 
Journals. of the House, and that those 
Journals were published at the close of the 
session, by which means they became ac- 
cessible as public documents, it was idle 


to pretend that we knew nothing of them. 
It was his wish to abstain from entering 
into any discussion respecting those pro- 
ceedings; he should be sorry to say one 


word that could inflict pain upon the 
illustrious person who had been the sub- 
ject.of them ; but, with ihe consciousness 
that the whole was now before the public, 
he would declare, that he believed that 
there. was not one man in the kingdom 
who, before the proceedings in the House 
ef Lords, thought the ministers honest 
men, that did not, after those proceedings 
were over, think that what had passed in 
that House afforded an ample justification 
ef ministers for the step they had taken. 
Upon the question of the Liturgy, it was 
equally unnecessary for him to dilate. . It 
was quite impossible for ministers to give 
his -majesty any other advice than that 
which they had given; it was not consi- 
dered—it was not recommended as a pun- 
ishment upon her majesty, The ministers 
conceived that this wasa point completely 
within the prerogative of the Crown; and, 
under all the circumstances of the. case, 
they did not feel it to be their duty to 
advise the king to confer upon her ma- 
jesty that mark of special grace and 
favour. When the subject of the Liturgy 
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was first discussed in’ that House, a right 
‘hon. gentleman. opposite to: him repro-: 
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bated it in strong language as degrading: — 
to the Queen; but the learned gentieman. 
(the Queen’s attorney-general) denied. 
that position. He did not consider it as 
being .of any moment whether the Queen. 
was prayed for by name in the Liturgy or 
not; in a word, he considered it as a 
“ trifle light as air,’’? compared with what 


means in their | 


he called her just rights. What happened 
_ afterwards, when a negotiation took place 
| between the noble lord near him, a noble 
_ relation of his, and. the two learned gen- 
tlemen on the other side (the Queen’s 
legal advisers)? Upon that occasion the 
learned gentleman seemed in doubt whe- 
ther the omission was legal or not ; but 
he considered it as admitting of an equiva- 
lent. Now, if it were an illegal act, it 
could not admit of an equivalent. In 
that case, it would have been the duty of 
the learned gentleman to have broken off 
the treaty at once.. But after all that, 
the learned gentleman’s opinion under- 
went another change; for in the debate 
a few. nights ago, he came round to: 
the opinion of the learned member. for 
Oxford, and pronounced the omission of 
her majesty’s name from the Liturgy to 
be most decidedly an illegal act. And 
when afterwards the learned gentleman 
was charged with some inconsistency upon 
this subject, what was his answer? Why,’ 
he said, that ** he considered it as sound: 
philosophy, ay man received an: 
injury from a persoif in authority, and 
could not get redress, to disguise his sense 
of that injury, and undervalue its ex- 
tent.” If this was true, said the learned’ 
gentleman, between two individuals, how. 
much more was it.so when one of them: 
was an advocate, the advocate of a woman, 
and that woman a queen? Such was the 
learned gentleman’s language as an advo- 
cate and as a sound philosopher; and 
when ministers heard it, they were silly: 
enough to think they had a great autho- 
rity in their favour; but when the learned 
gentleman came .to speak as a member 
of parliament, he completely undeceived 
them ; for upon the motion of the noble 
lord, a few nights ago, the learned gentle- 
men declared, that he considered the omis- 
sion of her majesty’s name-in.the Litur 

as ‘* decidedly illegal”, and reprobated it 
in the strongest: manner; and yet he 
voted for..the resolution, which merely 
stated, that the.omission was imexpe- 


dient and ill-advised’? ; whereas, if it was 
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of the nature he had described it in his 
speech, he ought to have : moved, as an 
amendment, that it was illegal. . The 
learned gentleman had thus ingeniously 
contrived to display himself in both his 
characters in one night; for he had 
spoken as a member of parliament, and 
eae like an — and a sound 
ilosopher [a laugh]. 

3 It had vw repeatedly said, on this and 
former nights, that the whole country 
Was against ministers upon this question ; 
yet it was worthy of remark, that after 
this most illegal act, as it was called, of 
omitting the Queen’s name in the Liturgy, 
had been committed, the parliament was 
dissolved, and a general election took 
place. But then, when the people were 
left to their own judgment—when their 
minds were not misled, or their passions 
inflamed, not one word was said upon 
this subject—not one of the gentlemen 
opposite considered it as a topic which he 
could urge from any hustings in any part 
of the kingdom with success.—Upon the 
assertion, that ministers had lost the con- 
fidence of the country, he wished to say 
a few words. The present administration 
was opposed by the whigs, a party pos- 
sessed of great wealth, talent, and respec- 
tability, professing a warm attachment to 
the constitution, and honourably united 
together for the purpose of getting into 
office, in order that they might thereby 
serve the country more effectually, 
according to —_ own system and 
principles. They Were opposed by an- 
other party, inimical to all the existing 
establishments in church and state—they 
were called the Radicals, a party nume- 
rous, active, assiduous, and persevering ; 
and, he was willing to admit, that they 
were as different from the Whigs in cha- 
racter, and in their objects, as “ light from 
darkness.” These two parties, however, 
so essentially different in every thing else, 
agreed in one point, The Whigs had 
found out, that they could do nothing 
that was good ; and the Radicals had dis- 
covered, that they could do nothing that 
was bad, while the present ministers re- 
mained in office ; and therefore, these two 
discordant parties heartily joined toge- 
ther to turn them out. This junction had 
iven them the appearance of a 
t still that strength was only formed by 


the union of those who always opposed | 


ministers. ‘Fhe opponents of ministers at 
all the public meetings were composed of 
Whigs and Radicals. Witness the meet- 
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ings at Liverpool, at Bedford, in Hamp- 
shire, in London, &c.; but, that the pub- 
lic opinion was not so hostile to ministers 
as gentlemen asserted, appeared from the 
number of loyal addresses that were pour- 
ing in from every part of the country. It 
had been said by a noble lord, that these 
addresses were got up, to bolster what was 
called, a discomfited administration. Did 
the noble lord then think so lightly of go- 
vernment, that, if they wished to get up 
some forty or fifty, one hundred, or one 
thousand, loyal addresses, they would find 
any difficulty in the thing? The truth 
was, that government did not in any de- 
ree interfere with these meetings, or with 
the way in which the addresses were got 
up. Neither he, nor any of his a 
would wish to remain in office one hour 
after they had lost the confidence of the 
people ; but ministers were not to be con- 
vinced, by the assertions of the gentlemen 
On the other side, that they had lost that 
confidence; nor would they be induced 
by clamour or by taunts, to desert their 
duty to their sovereign and their country. 
— cheers,]—It was common, at the 
ginning of every session, to hear that 
ministers were about to resign ; lists of 
their successors were even handed about, 
and it was confidently affirmed, that they 
could not remain a week in office. This 
reminded him of what used to be the case 
in the Peninsula: the intercepted corre- 
spondence of Joseph Buonaparté was full 
of observations upon the blunders of the 
Erglish general, and of prophecies, that 
the allied army was about to be destroyed ; 


but it always happened, that this blunder- 
ing general, as soon as he got sight of the 
enemy’s army, annihilated it. So it was 
with respect to the rumours to which he 


alluded ; if they were to be believed, the 
ministers could set exist a week; but, 
when the battle took place, the truth ap- 
peared—theWhigs were defeated, and the 
ministers confirmed in their places, 

There remained only one point on which 
he wished to say a very few words. His 
majesty’s ministers had been accused of a 
disposition to persecute the Queen; and 
the gentlemen, on the other side, had by 
no means been sparing in their censures 
upon this point. But, before the House, 
or the country, condemned his colleagues 


|and himself, it would not be amiss to in~ 


quire, what sort of treatment—what de- 
gree of mercy, her majesty would have 


experienced from the Whigs, if they had 


been in power? To these inquiries, the 


| 
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entlemen on the other side, had already 
farnished an answer. If they had been in 
possession of evidence, affecting the cha- 
racter of her majesty, to which they gave 
credit, they would have had no negotia- 
tion, no treaty; they would have com- 
menced their proceedings immediately, 
and brought in their bill, Some gentle- 
men might, perhaps, think that such was 
the course which ought to have been pur- 
sued; but, surely, no man would con- 
tend, that it would have shown a greater 
degree of consideration and of mercy to- 
wards her majesty ; or, that endeavouring 
to prevent the proceedings against her, 
bya previous negotiation, evinced any very 
strong desire of persecution. It was tu 
be recollected also, that it had been stat- 
ed, from very high Whig authority, in 
another place, thut instead of the bill of 
Pains and Penalties, her majesty ought to 
have been proceeded against for high trea- 
son, by which, of course, her life would 
have been put in danger. So much for 
the mercy of the Whigs; so much for the 
lenity of those gentlemen who accused 
his majesty’s ministers of persecution. 
But this was not all. Some gentlemen 
had complained, that by proroguing par- 
liament, the’ ministers had deprived her 
majesty for two months of all means of 
explanation or redress in parliament.— 
Now, he begged the House to consider, 
how the Whigs would have treated her 
majesty upon this point. A noble lord 
(lord John Russell), in the month of 
August last, after the lords had made 
their report upon the evidence referred to 
them, after the bill against the Queen had 
been brought in and read a firsttime, pro- 
ed, in a letter addressed to the mem- 

t for Bramber, to address his majesty 
to prorogue parliament, and put an end 
to all the proceedings. In what situation 
would that advice have placed her ma- 
jesty, if it had been adopted ? How would 
she have stood, if this Whig manifesto 
had been successful ? Charges of a most 
grave nature would have been preferred 
against her majesty—a report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, recommend- 


ing proceedings against her, would have | bey 


been made and printed—a bill to degrade 
her would have been brought in, and read 
a first time—and then, without giving 
the Queen any opportunity of making 
any defence, without hearing her counsel, 
erexamining her witnesses, the Whigs, 
‘in their great mercy, would have pro- 
rogued parliament, and left her, not for 
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represent the feelings of the country— 
i 
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two months, but for ever, without the 
power of justification! Such was the 
mercy the Whigs would have shown tothe 
Queen; and such was the consistency 
which they had displayed in their cen« 
sures upon ministers! He was rather sures 
prised last night at the asperity with which 
an honourable and learned member (Sir J, 
Mackintosh}, animadverted upon the reas 
sons given by the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, for preferring the present ministers 
to the gentlemen on the other side of the 
House in office. Those reasons, however, 
appeared to him to be perfectly fair and 
constitutional; they were founded upon 
the uniform language and conduct of the 
gentlemen themselves ; and the preference 
was given to his colleagues upon an expe- 
rience of their public conduct. He could 
not conceive any thing more constitu- 
tional than fora member of parliament 
to express himself so;—but, perhaps, 
it was not to be wondered at, that gen- 
tlemen should feel sore at a sentence 
of condemnation coming from a person 
who had so long been the ornament of 
that House, and who stood so deservedly 
high in its estimation.—Mr. Pole con- 
cluded, amidst loud cheering, by declar- 
ing his intention of giving a decided nega 
tive to the motion. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he meant to 
address his observations to the general 
question now before the House, although 
he might find it necessary to advert occa- 
sionally to what he would not call the 
argument, but the sort of rhapsody which 
they had just heard from the right hon. 
gentleman. That, indeed, had little 
or no reference to the question before the 
House; and whether it were true or not, 
that the Whigs had, according to the 
right hon. gentleman, acted in this or that 
manner, upen this or that occasion, must 
now be a matter almost indifferent even 
to the Whigs themselves. But the right 
hon. gentleman was singularly unfortunate 
in his allusions to former periods, and in 
rendering his inferences from them ap- 

licable to present circumstances. He 
had thought proper to go back to a time 
ond the memory of them all—to the 
early stage of Mr. Fox’s political career ; 
and had quoted an opinion then pro- 
nounced by that eminent statesman. It 
was very possible that Mr. Fox, with little 
or no experience of the conduct of that 
House, should have, nearly half a century 
ago, expressed his belief that it did 


| 
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that it did sympathise with those feelings 
—and that there was a possibility of 
finding them closely united in sentiment 
together. But who, at this time of day, 
would contend that such was now the 
ease, or relieve the right hon. gentleman 
from the singularity which characterized 
‘him, when he ventured to assert, that the 
House of Commons faithfully and accu- 
rately reflected the opinions and feelings 
of the people? The right hon. gentle- 
man was peculiarly unfortunate in his 
reference to those very times. If he was 
sincere in his confidence of the authority, 
let him evince it by the same test as that 
to which Mr. Pitt appealed; let the ad- 
ministration, of which he is a member, 
dissolve the parliament. Mr. Pitt did so, 
though then a reformer, and though he 
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had declared, that without a reform, it | 
had a right so to culumniate the people 


was impossible to effect any practical 


good within those walls. The right hon. | 


gentleman had introduced a variety of , 
_and his colleagues were doing all that lay 


desultory topics, admitting, at the same 


time, that the Whigs, whom he so often | 
condemned possessed amongst them) 
men of great talent, rank, property, and 
consideration ; hut lamenting that they 
should have suffered themselves to be 


joined by the radicals, or the great bulk 
and body ofthe people. [Cries of ‘ No, 
no,” from the Treasury bench.] The 
right hon. gentleman’s expression was, 
‘* The radicals or the many,” and he now 
described many’ as following and 
looking up to persons of high character, 
fortune, and abilities. For his own part, 
he hailed the prospect, and trusted that 
the connexion would continue, as he 
believed it to be the only practicable 
means by which redress could be obtained 
for these grievous wrongs resulting from 
so many years of mal-administration. 
The mode of remark, the coarseness of 
terms in which the right hon. gentleman, 
had indulged, when he talked of the 
Whigs being scouted, was rather extra- 
ordinary. Had such language been re- 
ported of an American assembly, it would 
have heen quoted as a proof of the want 
of refinement in a democratic govern- 
ment. Whatever might be the defects 
of that Honse, as arising from the state 
of its representation—defects which he 
never had, nor should disguise—he 
should always uphold it as an assembly 
where. the courtesies of life were respected 
—as a practical assembly, consisting of 
the best-conducted audience the world 
had ever produced, It was rather ex- 
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traordinary to hear the right hon. gentle- 
man, a professed enemy to reform, point- 
ing out the imperfections in the theory of 
our representative system; and, if he 
gave up the theory, he was not to besur- 
prised that the people out of doors re~ 
minded them of what had been the prac- 
tice. He should not, however, now wan- 
der into the question of reform. That 
would present itself in due time; but 
its importance was such, and it so natural- 
ly entwined itself with every other subject 
of great interest, that he could not 
severely condemn the right hon. gentle- 
man for introducing it on this occasion. 
As to what had been said of the “ radi- 


cals,’”’ or **the many,’”’ of whom he was 


one—if it were meant that this ‘ many,’’ 
or the people at large, were desirous of 
mischief, he would answer, that no man 


of England, and particularly no minister, _ 
ata time when the right hon. gentleman 


in their power to degrade the royal family 
in the eyes of the people, and to destroy - 


| that respect and reverence with which the 


royal family was wont to be regarded : 
still less were they entitled to calumniate 


the people at a moment when the latter 


were stepping forward to support the 
dignity of the Crown ayainst its imme- 
diate advisers, Did they conceive it 
possible to degrade so important a mem- 
ber of that family as the Queen-consort, 
without doing material injury to the in- 
terests of every other, so far as those in- 
terests were connected with the public 
welfare ?—This observation brought him 


_a little to the question now before the 


_House; and he approached it with all 


the circumspection due to the exalted 
rank of the parties concerned as well as 
due from a sense of justice to ministers 
themselves, Adverting, however, tothe 
situation of the Queen, unjustifiably 
treated as she had been,. and adverting 
also to the feelings of the people, he — 
should deem it necessary, in thefirst place, 
to discard from his mind all techuical 
objections —all legal subtilty—and to 
disperse, if he could, that worse than 
Cimmerian darkness which had been cast , 
over the subject. In that light he could 
not but recognise the truth of theonly part _ 
of the speech of the hon, member for Corfe- _ 
castle, in which all must agree; namely, 
that the beginning, progress, and termina~ _ 


tion of these proceedings were equally la- 


mentable ; and in his (Sir F.’s) mind, esta- 
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blished the strongest grounds for the con- 
demnation of the conduct of ministers. 
- Was it possible, in the whole progress of 
human events, to recognise any . thing 
more preposterous and contrary to com- 


‘mon sense, than the course they pursued? | 


There were three modes in which he should 
consider their conduct. Had it been their 
wish that the Queen should remain abroad, 
‘why did they comport themselves towards 
her in such manner, as to make itimpossi- 
ble that she could continue abroad, as, 
indeed, to make it necessary for her quiet 
that she should return to this country ? 
If it was wrong that she should return, 
why did ministers leave nothing undone 
which ‘made it unavoidable? But when 
she had returned, and when the preserva- 
tion of the public tranquillity was their 
duty, why were injury and insult re- 
peated, in order to increase all those 
other difficulties which were of their own 
creation? Had those insults never been 
inflicted—had the Queen been received 
in a manner correspondent with her 
station and dignity—she must soon have 
ceased to be considered as an object of 
political importance. Had she been 


allowed a court, it would have been 
visited by persons wholly unconnected 


‘with any of the parties of the country. 
 Castra, ubi nulla potentia.. Had she been 
thus received by the government, she 
would probably, in a short time, liave been 
happy to go again abroad. So much, 
then, for the wisdom of the treatment 
which she had experienced when her other 
unprovoked wrongs had caused her to 
revisit this country. He. might also 
observe, in the third instance, that as her 
alleged offence did not amount to high 
treason, and as the sole object was, to 
show that she was unfit for her high 
station, this purpose might have been 
fully ‘answered. by a proceeding in the 
ecclesiastical courts, A single fact would 
then have been sufficient, and all that 
exposition of evidence which, if it had 
not produced immorality, had excited 
universal disgust, might have been avoid- 
ed. The charges were of that nature 
that they ought never to have been pro- 
duced, unless there was a certainty of 
supporting them by themost unexception- 
able testimony. He could not conceive 
how any administration could be guilty 
of a greater offence to the Crown or to 
the public, than to produce such charges 
against the first subject in the realm on 
evidence insufficient to determine the 
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most trifling cause—evidence on which 
he would not consent to the hanging of 
a dog. A right hon.. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel) had contended, that a bill of Pains 
and Penalties was necessary, that this 
form of proceeding became expedient 
in consequence of the high ground on 
which the House had placed her majesty 
by their address. Now it appeared to 
him that a bill of Pains and Penalties 
was by no means likely to produce its 
intended effect, whilst it was extremely 
well calculated to lead to those conse- 
quences which it must have been most 
desirable to avert. The right hon. gentle- 
man indeed had spoken as if he did not 
think the Queen innocent; but what, 
then, became of his argument in justifica- 
tion of the proceedings, that they were 
absolutely necessary in order to prevent 
adultery and high treason from being 
seated on the throne? As far as this was 
the object, the measure had failed, even 
according to the right hon. gentleman ; 
and what he had contended was necessary, 
turned out to be ineffectual. On the 
present question he thought he had some 
reason to expect the vote of the attor- 
ney-general, The proceedings’ against 
the Queen began by the exclusion of her 
name from the Liturgy, and were follow- 
ed up by permitting the evidence against 
her to be published. Not only was this 
evidence published, but the speech which 
the attorney-general permitted himself 
to make in opening the charges, had been 
given to the world, and sent forth ap- 
parently with the view of sinking deep ~ 
into the public mind. .That speech had, 
he must confess, filled him with astonish- 
ment. On no occasion, and least of all 
on this, could he have expected that a 
public officer would act the disgraceful 
part of collecting the rhetoric of the 
lowest brothels, and afterwards pour it 
forth with unbounded licence in the ears 
of a disgusted audience. Unrestrained 
by avy consideration of the Queen’s ex- 
alted rank, or by any recollection’ of her 
misfortunes, he had endeavoured, by a 
statement of seeming facts and specious 
and highly-coloured descriptions, to ex- 
cite prejudice and odinm against her, and 
then, proh pudor / called no evidence to 
support the most infamous parts of his 
accusation [Lond cheering]. The hon. 
and learned gentleman spoke as if the 
Spirit of Evil dwelt in his bosom, and 
possessed his tongue; for who but the 
Author of all malice—who, with the feel- 
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ings of a gentleman or a man in his heart 
[Cries of ** Order.”"]— 

The Speaker suggested to the hon. 
baronet that his warmth was obviously 
carrying him beyond the limits of parlia- 
mentary order. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he should never 
hesitate to bow to the authority of the 
Chair on a point of order, and should feel 

teful to any member who interrupted 

im when he was transgressing the bounds 
of parliamentary debate. All that he 
meant was, that if charges ‘of a heinous 
nature were preferred by a public officer 
against an exalted person, and that per- 
son a lady—a lady, too, so unfortunate, 
that her offences, if she had committed 
any, ought to find compassion, if not 
excuse—where the case was such that no 
one appeared as a complaining party, and 
where the sole ground of the prosecution 


- was a real or pretended state necessity— 


that under such circumstances, it did 
not become a public officer to betray 
an “ee to convict, but rather under 
the dictation of gentlemanlike feelings 
to show a spirit of indulgence, and 
to extenuate instead of exaggerating a 
supposed offence. There was no ne- 


cessity for going into a lung nauseous 


detail. Had one single material fact 
been proved, the rest might have been 
spared, and ought to lave been spared, 
in a prosecution avowedly iustituted pro 
bono publico. But how was this impro- 
priety aggravated, when, to all the details 
of statement, were added the details of 
testimony. All this diversified calumny 
was thrown into cireulation; and never, 
perhaps, had there been so many steps 
taken to prepossess the public mind, and 
induce it to prejudge a question. When, 
however, he said that the attorney-ge- 
neral ought to vote for the present mo- 
tion, he did so upon this principle—that 
he had not long since objected in the court 
of King’s-bench to the reception of affida- 
vits in extenuation of language which he 
maintained had been too strong for the 
occasion. To him it did not appear how 
the language could be held to be too 
strong, without inquiring into the cireum- 
stances which called it forth, and to which 
it was applied. It was held, however, by 
the attorney-general, and so ruled by the 
court, that as other parties might be af- 
fected by the affidavits, they ought not 
to be received, although necessary to 
his own justification. This he might 


for a moment be altowed to say was falla- 
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cious, because large bodies of men could 
not be affected so as to incur any danger 
of being brought to trial by such meaus. 
The attorney-general must agree with 
him at least, that it was extremely censur- 
able in his majesty’s ministers to have 
pursued a conduct, which in his (Sir FP. 
Burdett’s) case, he opposed as contrary to 
all law and justice. The right hon. the 
member for Oxford had spoken much of 
the feelings entertained by the country 
with respect to the conduct of ministers. 
It was contended on his (Sir F. B.’s) side 
of the House, and he thought justly, that 
that feeling was decidedly against minis- 
ters; the right hon. member, however, 
was of opinion, that public opinion was 
entirely in favour of himself and his col- 
leagues. This difficulty reminded him 
of a celebrated play of Moliére, in which 
the two Amphitrions were so like each 
other, as not to be distinguished apart. 
The loyalists, however, decided as the 
parties in the play did—* Le véritable 
Amphitrion est celui chez qui l’on dine.” 
But the view which he took of public 
opinion differed widely from that of the 
right hon, member, for he thought that 
the great mean of conducting peace- 
ably the government of the country was, 
to receive and to respect the voice of the 
people.—With respect to the question of 
the Liturgy, he thought that the erasure 
of her majesty’s name could scarcely be 
justified in law; but even taking the nght 
to make such erasure to be, past all dis- 
pute, a prerogative of the Crown, still the 
great question for the decision of the 
House was, whether that prerogative had 
been wisely and prudently exercised ; and 
sure the hon. member was, that there 
was not a man out of the House, and 
scarcely 4 man in it—scarcely the noble 
lord opposite himself—who could say upon 
his honour, ‘ Were the act to do again, 
I would again take the course that has 
been taken.” It was said that public 
meetings were a farce—that they did not 
express the feelings of the country ; but, 
on the contrary, that the real feelings and 
opinions of the country were to be found 
in the loyal addresses which had been 
got up in holes and corners. If that 
House did not express the feelings and 
opinions of the country, where were those 
opinions to be found but in the meetings 
of the people? And he would venture to 
say, that never had public opinion been 
so fully, so unanimously expressed, as at 
the meetings which had been held upon 
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the late proceedings of ministers. But 
tocounteract that opinion, loyal addresses 
came forward, as if they were the only 
loyal persons in the country, or, as if dis- 
affection to his majesty’s person or to the 
constitution existed in the country. Never 
since the Revolution had-there been such 
a strong, such an unanimous expression 
of feeling against the conduct of any mi- 
nistry as ~ coma the present. But in ex- 
pressing that feeling, the people drew a 
wide and marked distinction between the 
king and his ministers, To their sovereign 
they expressed every feeling of respect 
and affection ; but at the same time they 
showed their determination not to support 
a thinistry who were bringing ruin and 
destruction on the country. There was 
another view of the case, which, to him, 
seemed important. Supposing it to be 
true, as asserted by some gentlemen, that 
the Queen was not innocent : supposing 
that to betrue ; and a notion, more likely 
_ to raise the indignant feeling of the coun- 
try, could scarcely be set on foot—even 
supposing the Queen to be guilty, guilty 
or innocent, ministers were equally culpa- 
ble. But a woman ought to be consi- 
dered inuocent against whom no witnesses 
had been produced, except such people 
as Majoochi, Demont, and a host of cham- 
bermaids and ostlers, the scum of Italy, 
and who stood accused upon testimony, 
not merely unworthy of credit, but abso- 
lutely inadmissible—for the witnesses, 
according to the holding of government 
itself, could not feel themselves bound by 
the oaths they had taken. The witnesses 
were of the Catholic religion ; and, upon 
the ground that the oaths of such persons 
could not be held binding, ministers ex- 
cluded four millions of subjects, English 
and Irish, from the rights of the consti- 
tution. They excluded lord Shrewsbury, 
and lord Fingal, and many other persons 
of rank, upon the ground that their caths 
could not be relied upon; and yet, they 
were ready to receive the evidence of the 
creatures he had alluded to, the evidence 
or which the Queen had been arraiyn- 

!—evidence, too, so extremely ill-cal- 


culated ‘to answer the purpose desired ; 


becatise, in order to have effected the end 
proposed, evidence not only good and 
true ought to have been produced, but 
evidence to the validity of which the peo- 
ple of England were likely to assent ; 
and even if the wretched peopleemployed 
had by aécident sworn to a single truth ! 


no man in the country weuld have given 
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them credit. Surely, upon such evidence, 
the Queen was entitled to be acquitted. 
But even supposingher to be guilty, it 
was bad judgment in ministers to throw 
her guilt before the people of the coun- 
try. ‘This was sufficient to show, that they 
were bad statesmen—men who regarded 
nothing but their places, and did not see 
an inch beyond their noses. The right 
hon. member for Oxford found it impos- 
sible to believe, that ministers had sacri- 
ficed their own opinions upon the subject 
in question ; if they had done so, they 
would have forfeited all claim to the con- 
fidence of that right hon. member, who, 
even at the hazard of Catholic emanci- 
pation and parliamentary reform—to him, 
plague, pestilence, and famine—would 
have quitted them! Now, unless report 
did great injustice to ministers, they had 
actually gone out of office upon the ques- 
tion ; and if they had stayed out of office, 
it would have been a great benefit to the 
country. Ministers, however, had not ex- 
amined all the evidence with which, in 
the case of the Queen, they might have 
provided themselves. They might, had 
it so pleased them, have examined a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), who, no 
doubt, from his polished manners and 
classical mind, was likely to form an ac- 
curate judgment upon such points, and 
who had declared her majesty to be the 
life, the grace, and the ornament of so- 
ciety. That right hon. gentleman had 
said, like Pilate, that he washed his hands, 
and that he would have nothing to do 
with that just person’s persecution. When 
the affair should be terminated, that right 
hon. gentleman might  hrvey' again 
appear in the House; and if he had been 
firm enough to have remained at his post, 
and to have exerted his influence, then, 
in his (sir F. B.’s) opinion, there would 
have been a stop to the whole proceeding. 


The excuse for this proceeding, however, — 
was state necessity ; a word which might. 


cover a variety of extraordinary meanings. 
Of that state necessity, the right hon. 
member for Oxford had said ‘much; with- 
out proving that any such necessity ‘had 
ever existed, But, even if a state neces- 
sity were shown, he should still say, that 
ministers were culpable. After that ‘un- 
fortunate separation from her husband, 
which at once severed the Queen ftom her 
station atid from her duty, and which, at 
the same time, put an end to all interest 
on the part of the public in her conduct : 
after that unfortunate ‘separation, minis- 
2H 
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ters were perhaps justified—taking the 
Queen to be a prudent woman, and hold- 
ing that England could not be affected by 
her coaduct—in permitting her majesty 
to go abroad: but if ministers saw that 
she was a most imprudent woman, and 
that she was likely, by her conduct, to 
prejudice the interests of the state, then 
they had acted most improperly in sutfer- 
ing her to leave the country, At all 
points indeed, ministers, if they proved 
guilt against the Queen, proved guilt 
against themselves. What excuse could 
they make for having permitted her ma- 
jesty, during a period of, as they said, six 
years, to persevere in a line of conduct 
injurious to the welfare of England ; and 
that without the slightest warning or 
‘remonstrance ? Common humanity, in- 
dependent of the interests of the country, 
called for some remonstrances against such 
a career of irregularity—And here he 
could not help adverting to a circum- 
stance sufficient of itself to have blown 
the case against her majesty ont of court. 
The prosecutors accused the Queen of ill- 
conduct during a term of six years; and, 
the moment they came to the case, they 
dropped the most important three years 
over which the charge extended: they 
abandoned all accusation as to the latter 
three years of the term: during that 
period there was nothing attempted to 
he proved against her majesty. And out 
of this abandonment arose another curious 
inconsistency ; all the while that, accor- 
ding to the case of ministers, the Queen 
was living in a state of riot and debau- 
chery, her name stood in the Liturgy of 
‘the country: but at a time when no fault 
could be alleged against her, and when, 
even if she had been a sinner, she was a 
reformed and repentant sinner, then her 
name was struck out! And why was it 
that the erasure took place exactly at 
that moment? Because it was then that, 
by the death of the late king, the princess 
was deprived of her natural protector. 
Honourable gentlemen were not quite 
agreed, indeed, as to.their course of de- 
fence upon this point of the Liturgy. 
One member declared, that the omission 


of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy was 


not intended as an insult to her majesty ; 
while the noble lord opposite boldly avow- 
ed that, under the circumstances of her 


majesty’s conduct, it would have been a. 


mockery to have put her name into the 
Litargy. 
the question of. the Liturgy was an after- 
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thought on the part of the Queen. On 
the contrary, her majesty, the moment 
she heard of the omission, wrote in the 
strongest terms to complain of that mea- 
sure. The absence, as he had before ob- 
served, of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) sufficiently evinced his opinion 
of the proceeding in question. That right 
hon. gentleman would, however, no doubt, 
be again seen in his place, the foremost in 
maintaining the purity of the constitution, 
and defending that palladium of English 
liberty, Corfe-castle. There were some 
individuals whose opinions were not to be 
altered ; and there were some individuals 
who still declared their approval of the 
measures which had been taken with re- 
spect to her majesty : he, however, would 
insist that, through the whole of the pro- 
ceedings, ministers had shown a great re- 
gard for their own places, and a great 
want of regard for the public welfare ;— 
that they had failed in the discharge of 
their duty as privy councillors, and exer- 
cised at least an unsound discretion in 
the use which they had recommended of 
the royal prerogative. 

The Attorney General said, it was not 
his intention to have troubled the House 
during the present debate, but he hoped 
the House would feel, after the personal 
observations of the hon. baronet, that no 
apology was due from him. The hon. 
baronet had commenced his speech with 
two complaints. In the first place, the 
hon. baronet charged his right hon. friend, 
near him, with a violation of the decorum 
of the language of debate; but he would 
appeal to the House whether the hon. 
baronet had not more violently violated 
that decorum in the observations which 
he had made, He appealed to the House 
whether the observations of the kon, 
baronet, as applied to himself, kept. 
within the line prescribed by the hon, 
baronet to other members. The hon. 
baronet had next said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had done any thing rather than 
apply his observations to the topics of, 
this debate; but he would appeal to the 
House, whether the hon. baronet had, 
done thing but irregularly and irre-. 
levantly apply his observations to other 
topics. In the first place, the hon. baronet — 
had alluded to a speech made by him 
(the attorney-general,) in another place, 
and in the next he had alluded to an 
argument used two days agoin the King’s 
Bench, in a cause to. which the hon-- 
baronet was a party. Such was the con-— 
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duct of the hon. baronet who charged 
other members with introducing irrele- 
vant topics. What had the House to do 
with the argument urged two days ago, 
and which had met with the approbation 
of the hon. baronet’s counsel? This ap- 
probation justified him in making use of 
that argument, and yet the hon. baronet 
thought fit to come down to that House, 
and, discontented with the advice of his 
counsel, to make a speech in reply to that 
argument. The hon. baronet had said, 
that after the observations made by the 
attorney-general in the King’s-Bench, 
the mover of the resolution might reckon 
on his vote that-night, because he did not 
think he could come down to that House, 
and give a vote at variance with is con- 
duct in the King’s-Bench. He trusted 
the House would not suffer that statement 
to rest upon the ipse dixit of the hon. 
baronet, but would allow him to show the 
dissimilitude. What did he (the attorney 
general) object to? The hon. baronet 
wished to introduce affidavits respecting 
acts done by persons not before the court. 
This was irrelevant matter, and he urged 
the inconvenience attendant upon the in- 
troduction of such doctrine; but his 
stronger objection was, that the hon. 
baronet had professed in his letter to pro- 
ceed upon what had been stated in the 
public papers. If he took either objection, 
see how the case would be in the King’s 
Bench. The hon, baronet wrote a letter 
which was declared to be a libel by the 
verdict of ajury. The hon. baronet had 
in that letter professed to decide upon the 
statements of the newspapers ~but what 
did he afterwards do? The hon. baronet 
produced affidavits relating to facts, whe- 
ther true or false it was not now his busi- 
ness to inquire. The affidavits referred 
to the transactions at Manchester; and he 
(the attorney-general) objected to try 
absent persons upon affidavits on charges 
of ‘murder, and maiming. The hon. 
baronet’s counsel had agreed that such 
affidavits were not receivable; and yet 
the hon. baronet now charged him with 
acting in that instance inconsistently with 
his conduct towards the Queen. He could 
assure the hon. baronet and the House, 
that it had been his lot in that instance 
to discharge one of the most painful duties 
which could be imposed upon an advo- 
cate. Certain papers had been laid before 
him, by order of the House of Lords, 
and he only stated what he thought neces- 
sary to put the House in possession of 
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facts which he, from the papers laid be- 
fore him, thought could be substantiated 
by proofs, After the complaints which 
had been made of a want of specification of 
charges, times, and places, he felt it his 
bounden duty, however painful it might 
be, to state the facts plainly as they had 
been narrated to him, without any of that 
rhetoric with which he had been charged. 
Was it his fault if disgusting facts were 
detailed ? Was it his fault if the House 
and the country were disgusted by the reci- 
tal ? No; it was the fault of the evidence 
produced to support those statements. 
The hon. baronet had done him a wrong 
in saying that he wished to excite an un- 
due impression. The hon, buronet had 
said that many facts not substantiated 
by proof had been stated. In a long 
series of facts, many might fail of proof; 
but if facts which bad been alluded to in 
the opening speech had failed of proof, 
other facts of the strongest nature had. 
appeared in evidence which had not been 
stated in the opening speech. The hon. 
baronet might as well charge him with 
proving facts which he did not open, as 
with opening facts which he did not prove. 
Comparing the evidence with the facts 
detailed, he thought the main and snb- 
stantial facts had been proved. He was 
not now going to enter into an inquiry 
whether the facts proved ought to be 
credited. He was not arguing any such 
proposition ; but he was stating, that the 
evidence did go to substantiate the facts 
stated in the opening. —A nother objection 
made by the hon. baronet was, that he 
had charged the Queen with the commis- 
sion of facts down to the moment when he 
was addressing their lordships; but. he 
begged the House to recollect, that he had 
stated the evidence which he intended 
to offer in support of the charges, and 
he would say, if that evidence were 
believed, that the charges were proved. 
Did the hon. baronet think that he had 
examined the witnesses to know what 
they could depose to? He could assure 
the hon. baronet he had never, from the 
commencement of the proceedings to 
their close, communicated with a single 
witness, and was bound to take their de- 
positions from those who had examined 
them. It was well known that there was 
nothing which a counsel avoided more, 
more especially in criminal cases, than 
previous communication with the witnesses 
which he was to-examine in open court. 


He had so acted in this case. He had 
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read the. evidence—he believed it was 
faithfully taken from the mouths of the 
witnesses—and he thought that it proved 
his case. Now, how did that evidence 
apply to the point in question? If it 
was proved that the Queen was guilty 
for the three first years, was therea man 
who would be of opinion that the criminal 
intercourse between her and the person 
with whom she was alleged to have com- 
mitted the adultery had ceased for the 
three last; especially when it was con- 
sidered, that he held the same place in 
her family—that he appeared to enjoy 

same favour and influence—that he 
resided with her, his wife being still ab- 
sent—and that he did not leave her until 
she arrived at St. Omer’s? He trusted 
that he had now said enough to justify 
his opening speech in the House of Lords ; 
and he asked, what had his conduct there 
to do with what had taken place in the 
court of King’s Bench two days ago? If 
he had taken the course of which he was 


accused by the hon. haronet—if he had 
stated facts which he could not substan- 
stiate in evidence, he should have acted 
foolishly as well as culpably, seeing that 


his exaggerations could not have escaped 
detection from the able lawyers opposed 
to him, and that defeat must have followed 

etection, He had a most painful duty 
to perform, and he had performed it con- 
scientiously. The hon. baronet had said 
that after the late queen’s death her ma- 
jesty’s. name was inserted in the Liturgy 
as princess of Wales. Now this state- 
ment was not correct. The name of the 
princess of Wales had been in the Liturgy 
ever since her marriage, and his majesty’s 
ministershad not advised its exclusion ; 
but it was one thing to allow it to remain, 
and another thing, when it must neces- 
sarily be changed, to introduce it in a 
new form, in the face of such heavy 
charges existing against her majesty at 
the. time the change must ‘have taken 
place. 

_Mr. Tierney said, he felt that he could 
not.altogether be silent, as repeated allu- 
sions had been made to his opinions and 
declarations, The motion of his noble 
friend was stated, hy the supporters of 
ministers, to be brought forward for the 
purpose of turning them qut. Now, he 
could assure the House, that he did not 
support the proposed censure on ministers 
with that object, though he should be 
glad if it lead to that result. The proceed- 
ings on which the House was to decide 
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that night were most important, as they 
affected the character of parlament. It was 
now about eight months since the House 
had received a message from the king, 
accompanied with certain documents in a 
green bag affecting the character of her 
majesty. During this long period the 
House had never before had an opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion on the 
whole of the proceedings against the 
Queen, and on the part which ministers 
had acted in instituting and directing 
them. _If the House was contented to 
go down to posterity as satisfied with all 
that had been done elsewhere, then he 
would consider it a waste of words to 
make a single observation; but if, dis- 
satisfied with the proceedings of ministers, 
it was disposed to enter that opinion on 
its Journals, he was anxious to state the 
grounds on which he would support the 
motion of his noble friend. He was the 
more desirous of this, as he had been 
accused of having expressed sentiments 
on the question different from those of 
the hon. friends with whom he generally 
acted. That suspicion was fonnded on 
what he had said in May last, when he 
had declared, that he thought the Queen 
was insulted, or the king betrayed; and 
that he would not vote a shilling for the 
support of her majesty until her cha- 
racter was cleared up. He begged léave 
to explain the circumstances: in which 
this latter declaration was made. Her 
majesty’s name had then been expunged 
from the Liturgy, and that exclusion in 
itself constituted a charge that demanded 
inquiry. Besides this, reports had been 
spread abroad, and industriously imported 
into this country, the origin of which it 
was necessary to inquire into. He said 
so then, and he was of the same opinion 
still. He then believed that there existed 
irresistible evidence of her majesty’s 
guilt, because he could not conceive it 
possible that, without such irresistible 
evidence, the ministers of the Crown 
could have proceeded to strike her ma- 
jesty’s name out of the Liturgy. With 
this impression, he believed that charges 
were to be openly brought forward; and 
he thought it dueto the House, due to the 
interests of the country, and to the ho- 
nour of the king, that the inquiry should 
take place before the grant of money was 
made, 
Having said thus. much in explanation 
of his own expressions, he would pro- 
ceed to state his opinion on the motion 
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of his noble friend; and in doing: so, he 
would be guided by what was- laid down 
by the right bon, member for Oxford, 
who stated, that. the tendency of the 
motion was not so much the question, as 
whether it contained the truth. Now he 
would freely own, that he, thought the 
censure contained in the proposed reso- 
lution clearly warranted, and that the 
conduct of ministers had been charac- 
terised by a marked disregard to the pub- 
lic tranquillity, to the honour of par- 
liament, and the dignity and stability. of 
the throne. A narrative of these pro- 
ceedings was necessary in order to under- 
stand their nature. In 1817, on the 
death of the princess Charlotte, he un- 
derstood that certain papers connected 
with the Queen’s conduct were commu- 
nicated to ministers by the king, then 
_— Regent; and from that moment 

e esteemed as their acts whatever was 
done. What those papers contained he 
was not fully aware of; but they were 
said to refer, partly to family matters, 
and partly to certain depositions regard- 
ing her majesty’s conduct : they were re- 
ferred to the attorney-general who made 
his report on them accordingly ; and the 
opinion of the attorney-general was fol- 
lowed by ministers, Lord Liverpool and 
the Lord-Chancellor adopting his view of 
the case. Now, it wasthe boast of mi- 
nisters that they had attempted, on all 
occasions, to stop proceedings, and to 
prevent the exposure which had taken 
place. He should be glad to know 
whether at any period measures could 
have been adopted to gratify that anxiety 
with more probability of success, than 
between the period of referring the 
papers he had mentioned and the demise 
of his late majesty? At that time the 
charges against her majesty had obtained 
no notoriety ; every thing favoured an 
amicable arrangement ; and he sincerely 
believed, that if any proposition of that 
nature had then been made, all that the 
country had since endured would have 
been avoided. That, however, was not 
attempted ; at least not that he and the 
world knew of. In 1818, the Milan 
commission was appointed, and continued 
for about eight months to collect evidence 
on the part of the Crown against her ma- 
jesty. He should be glad to know if 
there could possibly be divined a mode of 
proceeding better calculated to make any 
subsequent arrangement difficult, if not 
impossible, than that step? Could any 
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thing be better calculated te disparage 
her majesty, and to give force to the 
rumours with which the continent was 
inundated, than the fact that. the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, in’ con- 
currence with the British ministers at 
foreign courts, entertained such suspi- 
cions with respect to her majesty’s con- 
duct, that they deemed it necessary to 
submit it to a full. investigation? The. 
commission was comwosed of two lawyers, 
and a gentleman connected with lerd 
Stewart’s mission. He should like to 
know whether their instructions limited 
them to inquire into the depositions 
or reports already received by his ma- 


jesty’s ministers, or whether they were. 


further empowered to hunt for fresh 
evidence. If the latter, he charged it as 
acrime on ministers; for which he was 
entitled to call them to account. That 
brought the affair to the year 1819. The 
hon. baronet had very properly asked, 
if, during that time, any notice had been 
given to her majesty of what was going 
on against her? As no answer had been 
given to the hon. baronet, he must con- 
clude, that there had not. If so, he 
must be permitted to say, that a more 
unwise and unjustifiable proceeding, than 
the appointment and the continuance of 
the Milan commission under such circum~ 
stances, was never conceived. However, 
with this evidence in their possession, so 
collected, what did ministers do? If 
they believed that evidence, they were 
bound, in justice to their royal master, 
in justice to their royal mistress, in jus- 
tice to their country, to take sume step. 
Her majesty had been held up for a great 


length of time as an —. of public 


suspicion to Europe, and» she was en- 
titled to have her conduct investigated, 
Nevertheless, they did not press any 
measure; nor did he believe that they 
would have pressed any, but for the 
death of his late majesty. They then 
immediately forced the subject on. 


They then acted on the materials which 


they had collected. They at once omit- 


‘ted her majesty’s name in the Liturgy, 


and thereby held her up to-all England 
as a person not entitled to the prayers of 


‘the people, and to all Europe as not en~ 


titled to their respect. Instead, howe- 


ver, of putting her majesty’s conduct in 


a course of investigation, they attempted 
a sort of negotiation with her majesty, 
the most extraordinary he had ever 


-known. In fact, the propesition made 
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to her majesty at that time, coupled with 
the omission of her name in the Liturgy, 
was such, that it struck him at the time 
it was impossible her majesty could close 
with it, without a total sacrifice of her 
honour and character; for it was stipu- 
lated, that in consideration of receiv- 
ing 50,000/. a-year, she should remain 
abroad, should abstain from taking the 
name of Queen, and should forbear 
exercising any of her rights as Queen 
Consort, except in courts of justice by 
the appointment of an attorney and soli- 
citor-general. He would ask any impar- 
tial man whether, if her majesty had ac- 
cepted that proposition, it would not 
have been in other words to say—‘ I am 
aware of the charges which you have the 
means of preferring against me; I shrink 
from them, and 1 think 50,000/. a-year 
will be easily and well earned by imme- 
diately pleading guilty ?” 

He now came to the message sent to 
parliament by the king on her majesty’s 
arrival in this country. It had been in- 
sinuated that there was an intervening ne- 

tiation, but of that he knew nothing. 

n that message, and what was called the 
green bag, having been laid on the table 
of the House, the hon. member for Bram- 
ber made a proposition, the motive for 
which did him great credit, in order to 
see if some course might not be adopted 
for effecting an amicable arrangement 
of the business. Not conceiving, that to 
stop the proceeding, after what had 
taken place, would be fair towards her 
majesty, he voted against that proposi- 
tion. Its adoption, however, by the 
House was followed by another attempt 
at reconciliation. Two persons were ap- 

inted by the Crown, and two persons 

y her majesty, to negociate on the sub- 
ject. Again did the Queen, with perfect 
propriety, refuse to accede to any terms 
but such as would completely clear her 
character, and restore her to ail the 
rights and privileges of her high station. 
In consequence, the bill of Pains and 
Penalties was introduced into the House 
of Lords, the House of Commons ad- 
journing from time to time until the pro- 
rogation of parliament. The right hon. 
member for Oxford said, he approved of 
the conduct of ministers, although he 
admitted that, in his opinion, they ought 
not to have omitted her majesty’s name 
in the Liturgy—that they ought to have 
sent a royal yacht to transport her to 
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they ought to have given her a palace to 
reside in;—three very important admis- 
sions certainly ! No man, indeed, could 
deny, that the way in which her majesty 
was treated in the instances alluded to 
by the right hon. member, exhibited an 
indefensible want of respect and pru- 
dence. However, the bill of Pains and 
Penalties was introduced into the other 
House of parliament; and to that mode 
of proceeding the right hon. member for 
Oxford said he had no objection. He 
(Mr. T.), on the contrary, perfectly — 
agreed with the hon. baronet, that there 
were other modes of proceeding, which 
would have been more satisfactory, as 
they would have prevented much of : the 
mischief that followed. His objection to 
proceeding by a bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, was, that it was quite impossible, 
but that it must lead to painful disclo- 
sures and discussions. His eyes were 
completely opened the moment he saw 
that, in the preamble of the bill, no 
direct charge was made of adultery, but 
that ministers went out of their way to 
charge her majesty with ‘ adulterous in- 
tercourse, and a long course of licentious 
conduct.”” He saw at once that they had 
no distinct charge to prefer—that they 
were at sea, and that all that they had 
determined upon was, that, as the Queen. 
would not submit to their pleasure, she 
should, if possible, be degraded [Hear, 
hear!]. He wanted no other proof of 
this than what had just fallen from the 
attorney-general. For that gentleman’s 
legal talents, as well as for his general 
character, he entertained great respect ; 
and he really compassionated the situation 
in which the learned gentleman had been 
placed. It now appeared, from the 
learned gentleman’s own statement, that 
he had nothing to do with the transaction, 
but to hold a brief which had been given 
him against the Queen of England, con- 
taining charges, which, it afterwards 
turned out could not be substantiated by 
evidence. The learned gentleman in 
the fair discharge cf his duty, stated 
facts, in his opening to the court, 
which he subsequently found the eviden- 
dence would not confirm. All that 
the learned gentleman had to do was his 
duty ; and in the discharge of that eo 
he certainly had to fight his way throug 

a mass of filth and dirt, greater; no 
doubt, than, in his extensive practice, 
he had ever before encountered ? Was it 


this country—and that when she arrived, 


too much to call for the censure of par- 
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liament on the conduct of ministers, who, 
it thus appeared, without any distinct 
point of accusation on which they could 
confidently rely, without having previ- 
ously sifted the evidence, but on the 
mere depositions of cast-off waiting maids, 
and servants, and vagabonds of other 
descriptions, ventured thus to commence 
an attack on the character of her majesty ? 
An offence so serious, demanded even 
more than censure, Was it to be tole- 
rated, that the loose testimony of such 
persons as he had described, should have 
been received without a single question 
having been put to any respectable cha- 
racter on the spot as to the probable 
truth of their declarations? However, the 
trial proceeded. He had attended it 
most diligently throughout the whole of 
the case for the prosecution, when cir- 
cumstances, which it was unnecessary to 
explain, had then induced him to retire 
iuto the country, having done what he 
conceived. to be his duty, and imagining 
that the case would come to the House of 
Commons; and he declared, that a more 
disgusting scene, day after day, he had 
never witnessed, Even unaccustomed as 
he was to legal proceedings, he could 
plainly perceive the painful situation in 
which the learned gentlemen opposite 
were placed on that occasion. Ignorant 
as he was on such subjects, it was evident 
to him that they distrusted their own 
witnesses; that they felt the difficulties 
of the case; that they were sensible of 
having no sound ground to stand on; 
but that they were compelled, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, to endeavour to 
fish out something which might enable 
them to substantiate some charge or other 
against her majesty. This was no offence 
on their part ; but.it was a strong charge 
against ministers, that they had given the 
learned gentleman such a brief. 

This arose from proceeding by 
a bill of Pains and Penalties. He by no 
means denied that a possible case might oc- 
cur, in which a bill of Pains and Penalties 

-would be ajustifiable proceeding. There 
were two conditions. however, that ap- 
peared to him to be indispensable :—that 
something should have been done which, 
if left unpunished, would injure the 
state; and that the ordinary laws would 
not reach the offence. Short of those 
conditions, there’ was nothing which, in 
his opinion, could justify a bill of Pains 
and Penalties. It.was the resource, to 
which recourse ought to be had only 
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when every other means of obtaining 
national justice were unavailing. In 
her majesty’s case, a bill of Pains and 
Penalties operated with the most dread- 
ful injustice. What had the House been 
hearing during the last week? Had not 
every gentleman who had risen on the 
other side, contended, that it was not to 
be denied, that there was a heavy body of 
evidence against her majesty—that it 
was not to be denied, that there was a 
moral conviction of her guilt? The right 
hon. president of the board of Control 
had gone further, and had maintained 
that the second reading of the bill of 
Pains and Penalties substantiated the 
charges in the preamble, and that the 
question of passing the bill was merely 
one of expediency. He appealed to the 
good feeling of his right hon. friend, 
of he could lay his hand on his heart, and 
say that the recognition of such a prin- 
ciple was not calculated to. lead to the 
rossest injustice ? The comparison which 
is right hon. friend had instituted 
between a bill of Pains and Penalties and 
a bill of divorce in that respect was 
groundless, Good God! was it possible 
to compare a case in which one individual 
applied against another, with a case in 
which the character and conduct of the 
Queen Consort of these realms were im- 
plicated ? It had been depied that the 
proceedings in the House of Lords par- 
took of a vindictive character. He did 
not mean to say that they had intention- 
ally been so; but if revenge had been 
the object, what better course could have 
been taken to accomplish it than, at the 
very moment when malice appeared to be 
gratified by the judges having declared 
her majesty to be in their opinion guilty, 
for the prosecutor to rise up and say— 
** You, the accused party, have been 
declared guilty; but, in order that you 
may have no chance of changing the ver- 
dict at any future period, we now aban- 
don all further proceedings against you ?”” 
To him it appeared that revenge itself 
could not have devised a more effectual 
plan for accomplishing all its malignity. 
The right hon. member then proceeded 
to observe, that he much doubted whe- 


ther the ministers had a right to abandon © 


the prosecution after they had once insti- 
tuted it. He did not mean to dispute 
the right of the House of Lords to do so, 
if it thought proper ; but it appeared to 
him a crime of no small magnitude, for 
ministers to subject her majesty to such 
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‘a trial as would attach to her all the evil 


consequences of guilt, and none of the 


s of innocence. If he were 
asked what would appear the most de- 
grading point in the late proceedings 
against her majesty, to those who should 
read of them in history, he would answer 
that it was—that ministers had not passed 


‘the bill. They had said to the House of 


Cominons, who were expecting that it 
would come down to them, ‘ You, gen- 
tlemen, have nothing to do with this bill ; 
a moral conviction of her majesty’s guilt 
has been created in another place; and 
‘to prevent your meddling with it, we 
are determined that it shall not pass.” 
He was surprised that the highest legal 
authority in the kingdom, the Lord 
Chancellor, who was the great guardian 
. of its laws, and the grand depository of 
its justice, should have concurred, with- 
out any apparent reluctance, in that de- 
termination. Had he, however, put any 

rotest against it upon record? No: the 
bill ‘was abandoned without any dissent 
being expressed by him, or indeed by 
any members of the other House, with 
the exception of about ten peers, who, 
by entering their protest against its aban- 
donment, did themselves as much ho- 
nour as those who had neglected to do so 
had done themselves disgrace. 

He trusted that he had said enough to 
show, that the proceeding by bill was most 
unjust. Heshould now proceed to show 
that it had entirely failed in the object 
which it was intended to accomplish. The 
advocates for it asked of their opponents, 
whether it was fitting that a Queen with 
treasonand adultery imputed to her,should 
be allowed to sit on the throne of England ? 
He had said on a former occasion, and he 
repeated the assertion now, that it was 
‘not fitting [Hear! from the Ministerial 

benches]. What, however, had been the 
result of the late proceeding? Why, 
that her majesty had not merely had 
adultery imputed, but ifthe ministers 
of the Crown were to be believed, actually 
proved against her; so that they had now 
placed upon the throne, not merely im- 
puted guilt, but guilt of which they 
hadin theirown minds a moral conviction 
[Hear, hear!]. Could, then, the gentle- 
men opposite say; that the objectof their 
bill had been accomplished [Hear, hear !] 
when the House was placed in such a 
situation that it was obliged to cheer as 
often as any imputation of guilt was 
thrown out against her majesty, but was 


and end of 
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obliged afterwards to proceed to vote 
50,000/. of the public money for her 
support and maintenance ? Her majesty, 
however, with a spirit worthy of her 
exalted rank and station, said, that she 
would not touch a farthing of what had 
been voted her, until the House cleared 
her character from all unfounded asper- 
sions ; so that, if it had not been for her 
conduct, which, on this point, deserved 
the highest praise, the people of England 
would have been reduced by ministers 
to the necessity of paying the same 
honours toa Queen whom they could not 
respect, as they would bestow on one who 
was the object of their esteem and admira- 
tion. 

He had ‘now endeavoured to bring the 
House back to the true question before 
it. He had, in the first instance, be- 
lieved her majesty to be guilty of some 
most serious offence, from the manner in 
which ministers had treated her ; for ‘he 
could not have supposed for a moment 
that they would have dared so to insult 
and degrade her, without having the 
most satisfactory evidence of her guilt 
and misconduct. It now turned out, 
from the statement of the attorney- 
general himself, that they had submitted 
the evidence to him in a mass, without 
any directions as to its worth or respecta- 
bility, and without the slightest exami- 
nation into its probability, or truth; and 
yet, after that statement, the House was 
called upon to put a negative on a motion 
condemning the ministers for instituting 
proceedings charged with being deroga- 
tery from the dignity of the Crown and 
injurious to the best interests of the coun- 
try. That they were derogatory from the 
dignity of the Crown, no man, he thought, 
could doubt; and upon that subject he 
should therefore refrain from expatiating, 
as it had been so well treated by honour- 
able members who had preceded him in- 
the debate.- This, however, he would 
say, that in spite of the discordant opi- 
nions entertained by radicals, Whigs, and 
Tories —on most other political subjects, 
they were all unanimous in deploring the 
serious injury which the royal family had 
received from the late ce intempe- 
rate, -and ill-judged proceedings. 

The right then: pro- 
ceeded to comment on’ the arguments 
used on the former evening by Mr. Banks, 
who, disapproving of thebeginning, mid- 

"te late proceedings, yet 
would not accede to the resolution of the 
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noble marquis, because the effect of it 
would be to disable the present ministers 
from’ remaining useful servants of the 
Crown. Less useful servants of the 
Crown! He did not exactly know what 
thehon. member for Corfe-castle meant by 
the term ‘useful’ ; but he doubted much 
whether, if the present resolution were to 
meet the approbation of a majority of 
the House, the ministers would withdraw 
their useful services from the Crown, or 
whether, if they did not, they would lose 
the useful support of that honourable 
member. The turning out the present 
ministers was not so much the object of 
the hon member’s alarm, as the turning 
of others into their places; and yet he 
maintained, that if all the public men 
who were eminent on both sides of the 
House were to be swept away, there was 
talent enough left inthe country to form 
an effective administration, Still his fears 
seemed to say that no administration 
could be formed at present except from 
the ranks of opposition; and then he 
anticipated that Catholic emancipation 
would be granted—that a reform in par- 
liament would be commenced—and that 
the bills passed in the last session of the 
last parliament would be immediately re- 
pealed. To avoid these horrors, the hon. 
member for Corfe-castle was more anxious 
that the ministers should remain in office 
useful servants of the Crown, thanthat they 
should quit it to allay the present agita- 
tion of the country. The hon. member 
had, at the same time, taken an oppor- 
tunity of paying him certain compliments 
for his openness and manliness in frankly 
declaring that he had been seeking, and 
was not ashamed to seek, by every ho- 
nourable and becoming method, those 
employments of the state wherein he 
might be serviceable to the councils of 
the Crown, He (Mr. Tierney) was. not 
ashamed to confess, that he had always, 
even from his younger. days, thought 
office to be an object of ‘noble ambi- 
tion ; and, now that he was advanced in 
years, he inculeated this maxim into the 
minds of younger men, that the only 
way of bringing good principles into effect 
was, by seeking such situations as would 
enable them to promote them. If, how- 
ever, the ‘hon. member: for Corfe-castle 
supposed that office was at’ present his 
object, he was greatly mistaken. .He 
was not deficient in honourable ambition : 
he did’ not ‘despond of the state. of the 
country ; but he felt that his race was run, 
VOL. IV. 
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that his days were numbered, and that 
he had no longer strength to endure the 
fatioues of office. Indeed, he knew of 
no office in which he could at. present be 
useful; and he could assure. them that, 
in lis present feelings, and in his state of 
health, office was the last thing that he 
could contemplate. 

The right hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that great offence had 
been taken at. an expression which the 
noble mover made use of, when he said 
that he did not see the advantage of a 
change of men, unless it were accom- 
pained by a change of system. He said 
the same thing. An invidious person 
might say, that such a phrase meant re- 
volution ; but he was able to meet such 
an insinuation with a direct denial, and 
at the same time to give a distinct defini- 
tion of what he did mean by a change of 
system. First, as regarded Catholic 
emancipation ; and here he would observe, 
that of such vital importance did he con- 
sider that measure to. be, that to the very 
last moment of his life he would exert 
every means in his power to promote it. 
Next, as to the recent restriction bills, 
he would say that he had not yet occasion 
to change a single opinioa which he had 
formed regarding them. He held it to 
be totally incensistent with and destruc- 
tive of the liberty of the press, thata man 
should, uponasecond conviction for libel, 
be liable to transportation. That bill he 
would most undoubtedly repeal. The hon. 
member for Corfe-castle asked him,: 
whether he would repeal. the late act 
against tumultuous meetings. He replied, _ 
yes,” he most certainly would. He 
had net seen that one single advantage 
had been gained to the country by it; but 


occasioned by it, great irritatron to the: 
people, not one benefit to the community. 
According to its regulations, they could 
not call county meetings without the 
permission of its high sheriff or five magis~ 
trates.: The high sheriff might refuse, and 
on several recent occasions had refused, 
to convene a meeting; and there might 
be large bodies of men in the county, 
who, though suffering under many heavy 
grievances, might not have influence 
sufficient to procure the requisite number 
of magistrates to-convene a meeting, upon 


under the. influence of. the court, sur- 


rounded by magistrates. equally time- 


he had seen that much mischief had been’ . 


the sheriff’s. refusal to do so. Besides, 
there might bea sheriff acting’ directly. 
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serving with himself, and equally ander 
its ruleand governance. For these reasons, 
he should certainly advise the repeal of 
this act ; but let not the hon. gentlemen 
be alarmed. The bill in question was 
only to be in force for five years, and 
therefore, by repealing it at present, he 
should only anticipate the evils by which 
the noble lord in three or four years would 
deluge the country. The next ‘point on 
which the hon. gentleman showed con- 
siderable alarm was, the granting of 
parliamentary reform. Now, to par- 
liamentary reform he had been during 
the whole of his life a warm friend, 
differing with many persons as to the 
mode in which it was to be effected, but 
always anxious from his youth upwards 
to effect it, and never more so than at 
preseut, in consequence of the events of 
this session. The present was not a time 
for mentioning the plan of reform of 
which he might approve; but he might 
say, that he was desirous to give to the 
people of England a better opportunity 
of representing their wishes and prayers 
in the House than they had at present, 
and that the object nearest to his heart 
was, to make the House a real representa- 
tive of the Commons of England. 
He had thus met all the arguments, 
and answered all the questions, of the 
hon, member for Corfe-castle: in so 
doing he might have acted rashly, but 
at least he had acted fairly and candidly 
to the country ; audif it wished to have 
any thing to do with him in an official 
charaeter (should indeed his health and 
feelings permit him to accept of place), 
it must be upon the terms he had just 
named. They had heard much lately of 
Joyal addresses, and it was stated in 
them. that it was impossible for public 
opinion to be better represented than it 
was at present in the House of Commons, 
and that it would be difficult to collect a 
greater mass of wealth, talent, and edu- 
eation than was at present assembled in 
it. This he would in part allow; but 
the manner in which it was introduced 
there was not such as he could either 
admire or. approve. The hon, member 
for. Corfe-castle had also said, that the 
Whigs were now in league withthe radicals. 
He did not exactly know what was meant 
“hy a radical, but he understood by it, a 
“ian who proposed a radical reform in 
parliament, that was, annual parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and election by -bal- 
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kind of radicals were more inclined to 
support the gentlemen in place than to 
support the Whigs; imdeed, he had 
never heard from their mouths so many 
compliments addressed to himself as he 
had heard from hon. members that even- 
ing. The leading radicals advised the 
people to keep in the present ministers 
rather than aecept the Whigs, and that 
was called by the hon, member ‘¢ forming 
a league with the Whigs.”” He was glad, 
however, to say, that the Whigs were 
anxious to form a junction with the many 
—with the people of England; and God 
forbid, that they should ever succeed in 
any political enterprise, when unattended 
by theirsupport. At the present moment 
the House did any thing but speak the 
sense of the country; and, what was more, 
members knew that they did not speak 
the sense of the country. The petitions 
then on their table must have convinced 
them of that fact. But, considering the 
proceedings in every part of the country, 
there could be no doubt of the fact, that 
the great majority of the people felt that 
his Majesty’s ministers had reigned too 
long. For example, the whole of what 
they had been recently doing, tended to 
this melancholy result, to set the lower 
against the upper classes of society. 
But the noble lord stated, that the king’s 
ministers were supported by the great 
bulk of the property of the country. 
This he denied: a very large proportion 
of landed property belonged to those 
gentlemen with whom he acted, and he 
-believed on no former occasion had so 
tauch property been represented at public 
meetings, the proceedings of which were 
hostile to the present ministers. The 
noble lord talked, indeed, of addresses got 
up in what were called ** hales and cor- 
ners.” He did not object to those ad- 
dresses. He saw no reason why indivi- 
duals might not so assemble, if they 
thought proper. But if ministers, in 
defiance of the expressed sense of the 
country, exclaimed, ‘ while the House 
of Commons stands by us, we will pro- 
ceed with any measures we please,” it 
was right that they should be taught a 
different lesson. He contended, that they 
were, notwithstanding these addresses, 
‘literally setting the country et defiance. 
Let the noble lord look at the state of the 
country; let him go to all the great towns 
and districts; let him inquire the opinion 
of the respectable merchants and shop-. 
keepers throughout the empire; and he 


Jot, Now it appeared to him that these 
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would be content never to raise his voice 
in that House again, if the noble lord did 
not find that the sense of the country was 
most decidedly against him. If that 
House did not boldly interpose—if they 
did not perform their duty—the country 
would be driven to a course which he 
should be very sorry to-see resorted to. 
Men would not be trampled on, because 
they were told, “* Oh! the individuals you 
want to drive out, are the saviours of the 
«country! Did they not give you peace ? 
And, when the revenue of the country 
was reduced, and her prospects were all 
blue, did not the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, that great financier, call out her 
resources?”? Aye, and it might be added, 
** Did he not spend them teo?”” This was 
the great feather in the right hon. gentle- 
man’s cap, which was to go down to the 
latest posterity. And what had all this 
exertion been made for? To limit the 
power of France? Had the noble lord 
and his colleagues limited that power? 
What was the difference, at the present 
moment, between the French Assembly of 
Deputies and the House of Commons? 
Why, the former were absolutely taking 
off taxes, while the latter were doing all 
but laying them on. The French Assem- 
bly, after meeting the expenses of the 
year,and providing an ample sinking fund, 
had, in addition to that, absolutely taken 
off certain taxes. The people of this 
country bore the taxes well, heavy and 
oppressive as they were. Then, if they 
did so, ought they not to have their wishes 
attended to, when ythose wishes were 
honest, generous, and constitutional ? 
Did it not prove that something must be 
wrong in the system (though gentlemen 
might not be able to fathom in what it 
consisted) when all the noble lord’s pro- 
jects failed—when they were destroyed, 
almost from hour to hour? Could the 
noble lord say that this was the effect of 
accident—that it was not occasioned by 
causes which originated in misgoverv- 
ment? The gentlemen opposite, or their 
party (said Mr. Tierney), have now been in 
_ power for the last five-and-thirty years, 
and can any man say, if their system was 
good, that we should be placed in the 
situation in which we at present are? 
Should we, if their system was beneficial, 
from year to rete new bills intro- 
duced, trenching on the liberty of the 
subject, and, instead of effecting good, 
creating evil? Can that be a wise ora 
good system that renders an army of 
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100,000 men necessary in a time of peace ? 
Can that be a praiseworthy system, which 
foments. religious dissention? Can any 
mun say, that there is. not something 
radically bad in a system, the fruits of 
which are the growing discontents of the 


‘people? Let the House remember, when 


the sense of the country is to be collected, 
how great are the difficulties of effecting 


that object, against the enormous in-. 


fluence of ministers—an influence which 
has- been growing up for five-and- thirty 
years, which has given them such a root 
in the church, in the army, and in the 
navy, as proves, when astrong resistance 
is made against them, that the sense of 
the people is opposed to them, since a great 
number of the people are absolutely under 
their fangs. Under these circumstances, 
it becomes the House to look about them. 
What becomes of his majesty’s ministers 
is not the primary object of consideration. 
The House ought to do their duty ; and, if 
the conduct of ministerstowards the Queen 
has been what I have attempted to describe 
it, let gentlemen seriously pause before they 
reject this motion. It is not the king’s mi- 
nisters whp areon their trial, but the House 
of Commons; and all I shall say. farther 
is, God send it a good deliverance ! 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would pro- 
ceed to state the true question now before 
the House, and, in deing so, he would 
confine his argument, as closely as cir- 
cumstances would permit, to that object. 
He would say, that the speech of the 
right hon, gentleman wasa fair and manly 
speech for him to deliver. He: had rea- 
soned the question fairly, between that 
aud the other side of the House; or rather, 
he had placed the vote which the House 
was asked that night to give on such prin- 
ciples as it might be clearly argued on. 
He felt indebted to the noble mover, and 
the honourable seconder, for having so 
candidly stated the grounds on which they 
brought forward this charge. They had 
done honour to themselves personally, 
and they had also extricated their party 
from that course which he thought ex- 
tremely unbecoming in them; they bad 
extricated them from those milk and 
water motions which had been so often 
resorted to; they had extricated them 
from the disgrace in which the party 
was involving itself by such proceedings, 
and he trusted he should not be found 
that night to be the individual who was 
disposed to shrink from the manly appeal 
which the noble lord and the hon, mem; 
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ber had made to the House. He might, 
if he thought fit, shelter himself under 
the argument, that this was the first time 
he had been called on to defend ministers 
against a charge, founded on a measure 
that had formerly been adopted. He 
might say, that he was now called on, in 
the beginning of February, 1821, to an- 
swer for an act, the striking her ma- 
jesty’s name out of the Liturgy, which 
was committed in the month of February 
preceding. He must contend, that the 
present motion was not more a censure 
on his majesty’s ministers than it was on 
the House itself; for many of those mea- 
sures which the noble lord had arraigned 
in his motion were sanctioned by the 
House. They must all recollect the tri- 
-umphant majority ‘of 391 members who 
supported the motion of the hon. member 
for Bramber—a motion which ministers 
had also supported, and which was one of 
the measures included in the noble lord’s 
motion, If, then, it were carried, it 
would undoubtedly be a censure on that 
majority. But he could assure the noble 
Jord, that he would not shelter himself 
under that plea; and he called on the 
hon. member for Bramber, if he thought 
ministers had not, in the difficult and de- 
licate situation in which they were placed, 
acted well towards the House and the 
country ; he called on him not to refuse 
todo an act of duty to the country, by 
voting forthe motion. Theright hon. mem- 
ber who had just spoken, would, however, 
forgive him, if he looked upon the ques- 
tion in rather more extensive a view than 
had been adopted by himself. He wished 
also to recall to the House some misre- 
presentation into which that member had 
fallen ; for it would be impossible for the 
House not to perceive how the arguments 
of the hon. member for Corfe-castle, as 
well as the hon. member bebind him, had 
been misrepresented. He would trust to 
the House to observe the fallacy of the 
inferences te which that misrepresentation 
had led. Before he proceeded to the reat 
point of difference between the right hon. 
gentleman and ministers, he would make 
some observations upon the remarks of 
another member. An hon. gentleman 


on the second bench (Mr. Whitmore), 
had stated, that, on account of her ma- 
jesty’s age—no matter what her former 
‘course of life had beeun—which prevented 
any fear of ‘the regular succession to the 
crown heing endangered, every thing 
should be passed over, and that active 
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measures should even have been taken by 
his majesty’s government to treat her ma- 
jesty with an extraordinary degree of 
attention abroad. But, what was the state 
in which her majesty stood, with respect 
to the government of this country, when 
she was residing abroad? Jt was known 
to the House, that her majesty was not’ 
received at court in this country; and, 
if ministers had acted otherwise than they 
had done, if they had caused her majesty 
to be received at foreign courts, she would 
have returned to this country with such 
an instrument in her hand, furnished by 
the course adopted by his majesty’s go- 
vernment whilst she was abroad, as would 
enable her to plead it as a ground for 
being treated in the same manner in this 
country. As the Queen was not received 
at court here, how coald bis majesty au- 
thorize his ministers abroad to treat her 
on a different principle from that which 
was adhered to in this country ? He knew 
that unmanly and ungenerous attempts 
had been made to induce a belief that her 
majesty had been treated with disrespect 
at foreign courts. It was not for him to 
enter into an argument respecting the 
servants of any other state, but he denied 
that theservants of the Crown, inthis coun- 
try, ever failed in the point of respect, under 
the instructions by which they were re- 
quired to act. Those. instructions were 
not sent out until his majesty’s govern+ 
ment had no other option. They arose 
from a special demand, coming from a 
particular court, and made by the sove- 
reign of that court, who wished to know 
what course he was expected to pursue in 
the event of her majesty’s arriving there. 
The instruction was, that, as she was not 
received at the court of Great Britain, she 
could not be received there. This was 
not a novel course. He could adduce 
very high and Whig authority to show, 
that the Crown wasnot obliged to state to 
that House the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeded in such a case. He could appeal, 
on this point, to the letter of the noble 
Lord John Russell, addressed to the hon, 
‘member for Bramber, to show that the 
Crown possessed this power,and that when 
it was brought under the consideration of 
parliament, parliament. refused to inter- 
fere. When the duke of Grafton was 
chamberlain, in the year 1737, he noti- 
fied, that those who frequented the court 
of the Princess of Wales would not be re- 
ceived at the king’s court.. Could, then, 


the sovereign, who had banished a persg- 
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nage from his own court, press her to be | 
received in a court on the continent ? At | 
this time the Queen rested under the , 
greve suspicion of the charge which led 
to the inquiry ; and he thought he would 
be doing an act dishonourable to the. 
crown, and to the country to which he 
belonged, if he allowed theindividual who 
represented the king in a foreign court, 
to sit on one side of the Queen, while a 
courier sat on the other. From the first, 
the whole desire of government, the uni- 
form and anxious wish of his majesty’s 
ministers, was, to avoid, if possible, that 
calamitous inquiry. 

Now, then, he should cali the attention 
of the House to the real state of the facts 
of the case, antecedent to the actual pro- 
ceeding against the Queen. In refer- 
ence to the negotiations which had taken 
place with the Queen, before her majesty’s 
return to England, it was certainly true, 
that, in the month of June, 1819, a com- 
munication had been received by his ma- 
jesty’s government from the hon. and 
earned gentleman, who was known to be 
the professional adviser of her majesty, 
and understood to be charged with the 
confidential management of her majesty’s 
affairs in this country. The proposal 
contained in this communication was, in 
substance, that her majesty (at that time 
Princess of Wales) should be secured in 
her then income of 35,000/. a year for ber 
own life, instead of its terminating with 
the demise of the Crown; and that she 
should undertake, upon that arrangement 
being made, to continue permanently to 
reside abroad, not assuming at any time 
the rank, style, or title of Queen of this 
country. As this proposal was stated to 
be made without any authority or know- 
ledge on the part of the Princess of Wales ; 
and as it could not be carried into effect 
without the aid of parliament; the only 
answer which was given on the part of his 
majesty’s government was, in substance, 

that there would be no indisposition, at 
the proper time, to entertain the principle 
on which the proposal. was grounded, if it 
should turn out that it met with the ap- 
probation and concurrence of the princess, 
Of course, it rested with the party mak- 
ing. the proposal, to ascertain this point 
before any further step could be taken by 
his majesty’s government. The hope of 
conciliation, however,yanished the moment 
that the Queen set her foot in England. 
It was a palpable misrepresentation of 
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driven to that step by the omission of her 
name in the Liturgy, or by themovements 
of the Milan commission ; for it was noto-. 
rious, that the moment the late king died, 
her majesty declared her immediate de- 
termination to come to England—not to 
assert, as was mis-stated, her legal rights 
as Queen Consort, for these the law had 
asserted for her, but to put forth in per-. 
son her claims for privileges which were 
not matters of right, but of grace and 
favour. When the Queen announced this 
intention, and actually took steps to carry 
it into execution, for some of her attend- 
ants had gone, by order, to meet her, it 
then became imperative upon ministers to 
consider which of the two was likely to 
be the greater evil—either to institute 
this inquiry the moment it could no lon- 
ger be avoided, or to suffer in silence, and 
with their knowledge of the facts, a Queen 
charged with adultery and treason (for at 
that time the technical exception of the 
case outof the law of treason was unknown) 
to take the lead in the court of this coun- 
try, and set the example to the female so- 
ciety of England. Even to the latest mo- 
ment ministers did not lose sight of the 
hope, that exposure might be avoided ; 
and the question was then mooted, whe- 
ther the proposition made in the previous 
year, on the part of the Queen (or at 
least by her confidential adviser, and with 
the supposition that it had her concur- 
rence) should be made the basis of an ami- 
cable arrangement of so painful a matter. 
He now came to that. part of the sub- 
ject in which the hon, and learned gentle- 
man opposite, had been more particularly 
engaged, and which required the most 
serious explanation. Upon the demise of 
his late majesty, an alteration in the Li- 
turgy then became necessary. It was not 
till some days after that alteration had 
been made, that the communication was 
renewed between the hon. and learned 
gentleman and his majesty’s government. 
In that renewed communication no mti- 
mation was given by the hon. and learned 
gentleman that, in his judgment, though 
of course he could not take upon him- 
self to answer for the Queen, the change 
in her majesty’s situation by the demise 
of the late king, was likely to create any 
material obstacle to the completion of an 
amicable arrangement founded on ‘ the 
basis of his orignal proposal—and in re~ 
spect to the Liturgy in particular, he 
stated, that; by the manner of arranging 
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ber had made to the House. He might, 
if he thought fit, shelter himself under 
the argument, that this was the first time 
he had been called on to defend ministers 
against a charge, founded on a measure 
that had formerly beeu adopted. He 
might say, that he was now called on, in 
the beginning of February, 1821, to an- 
swer for an act, the striking her ma- 
jesty’s name out of the Liturgy, which 
was Committed in the month of February 
preceding. He must contend, that the 
present motion was not more a censure 
on his majesty’s ministers than it was on 
the House itself; for many of those mea- 
sures which the noble lord had arraigned 
in his motion were sanctioned by the 
House. They must all recollect the tri- 
umphant majority ‘of 391 members who 
supported the motion of the hon. member 
for Bramber—a motion which ministers 
had also supported, and which was one of 
the measures included in the noble lord’s 
motion. If, then, it were carried, it 
would undoubtedly be a censure on that 
majority. But he could assure the noble 


lord, that he would not shelter himself 
under that plea; and he called on the 


hon. member for Bramber, if he thought 
ministers had not, in the difficult and de- 
licate situation in which they were placed, 
acted well towards the House and the 
country ; he called on him not to refuse 
todo an act of duty to the country, by 
voting for themotion. Theright hon. mem- 
ber who had just spoken, would, however, 
forgive him, if he looked upon the ques- 
tion in rather more extensive a view than 
had been adopted by himself. He wished 
also to recall to the House some misre- 
presentation into which that member had 
fallen ; for it would be impossible for the 
House not to perceive how the arguments 
of the hon. member for Corfe-castle, as 
well as the hon. member bebind him, had 
been misrepresented. He would trust to 
the House to observe the fallacy of the 
inferences te which that misrepresentation 
had led. Before he preceeded to the reat 
point of difference between the right hon. 
gentleman and ministers, he would make 
some observations upon the remarks of 
another member. An hon. gentleman 
on the second bench (Mr, Whitmore), 
had stated, that, on account of her ma- 
jesty’s age—no matter what her former 
course of life had beeun—which prevented 
any fear of ‘the regular succession to the 
crown being endangered, every thing 
should be passed over, and that active 
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measures should even have been taken by 
his majesty’s government to treat her mar 
jesty with an extraordinary degree of 
attention abroad. But, what was the state 
in which her majesty stood, with respect 
to the government of this country, when 
she was residing abroad? It was known 
to the House, that her majesty was not’ 
received at court in this country; and, 
if ministers had acted otherwise than they 
had done, if they had caused her majesty 
to be received at foreign courts, she would 
have returned to this country with such 
an instrument in her hand, furnished by 
the course adopted by his majesty’s go- 
vernment whilst she was abroad, as would 
enable her to plead it as a ground for 
being treated in the same manner in this 
country. As the Queen was not received 
at court here, how coald bis majesty au- 
thorize his ministers abroad to treat her 
on a different principle from that which 
was adhered to in this country ? He knew 
that unmanly and ungenerous attempts 
had been made to induce a belief that her 
majesty had been treated with disrespect 
at foreign courts. It was not for him to 
enter into an argument respecting the 
servants of any other state, but he denied 
that theservants of the Crown, inthis coun- 
try, ever failed in the point of respect, under 
the instructions by which they were re- 
quired to act. Those instructions were 
not sent out until his majesty’s govern+ 
ment had no other option. They arose 
from a special demand, coming from a 
particular court, and made by the sove- 
reign of that court, who wished to know 
what course he was expected to pursue in 
the event of her majesty’s arriving there. 
The instruction was, that, as she was not 
received at the court of Great Britain, she 
could not be received there. This was 
not a novel course. He could adduce 
very high and Whig authority to show, 
that the Crown wasnot obliged to state to 
that House the grounds on which it pro- 
ceeded in sucha case. He could appeal, 
on this point, to the letter of the noble 
Lord John Russell, addressed to the hon, 
‘member for Bramber, to show that the 
Crown possessed this power,and that when 
it was brought under the consideration of 
parliament, parliament refused to inter- 
fere. When the duke of Grafton was 
chamberlain, in the year 1737, he noti- 
fied, that those who frequented the court 
of the Princess of Wales would not be re- 
ceived at the king’s court.. Could, then, 
the sovereign, who had banished a persg- 
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nage from his own court, press her to be | 
received in a court on the continent ? At | 
this time the Queen rested under the | 
greve suspicion of the charge which led | 
to the inquiry ; and he thought he would | 
be doing an act dishonourable to the. 
crown, and to the country to which he 
belonged, if he allowed theindividual who 
represented the king in a foreign court, 
to sit on one side of the Queen, while a 
courier sat on the other. From the first, 
the whole desire of government, the uni- 
form and anxious wish of his majesty’s 
ministers, was, to avoid, if possible, that 
calamitous inquiry. 

Now, then, he should call the attention 
of the House to the real state of the facts 
of the case, antecedent to the actual pro- 
ceeding against the Queen. In refer- 
ence to the negotiations which had taken 
place with the Queen, before her majesty’s 
return to England, it was certainly true, 
that, in the month of June, 1819, a com- 
munication had been received by his ma- 
jesty’s government from the hon. and 

earned gentleman, who was known to be 
the professional adviser of her majesty, 
and understood to be charged with the 
confidential management of her majesty’s 
affairs in this country. The proposal 
contained in this communication was, in 
substance, that her majesty (at that time 
Princess of Wales) should be secured in 
her then income of 35,000/. a year for ber 
own life, instead of its terminating with 
the demise of the Crown; and that she 
should undertake, upon that arrangement 
being made, to continue permanently to 
reside abroad, not assuming at any time 
the rank, style, or title of Queen of this 
country. As this proposal was stated to 
be made without any authority or know- 
ledge on the part of the Princess of Wales ; 
and as it could not be carried into effect 
without the aid of parliament; the only 
answer which was given on the part of his 
majestv's government was, in substance, 
that there would be no indisposition, at 
the proper time, to entertain the principle 
on which the proposal. was grounded, if it 
should turn out that it met with the ap- 
probation and concurrence of the princess. 
Of course, it rested with the party mak- 
ing. the proposal, to ascertain this point 
before any further step could be taken by 
his majesty’s government. The hope of 
conciliation, however,yanished the moment 
that the Queen set her foot in England. 
It was a palpable misrepresentation of 
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driven to that step by the omission of her 
name in the Liturgy, or by themovements 
of the Milan commission ; for it was noto- 
rious, that the moment the late king died, 
her majesty declared her immediate de- 
termination to come to England—not to 
assert, as was mis-stated, her legal rights 
as Queen Consort, for these the law had 
asserted for her, but to put forth in per-. 
son her claims for privileges which were 
not matters of right, but of grace and 
favour. When the Queen announced this 
intention, and actually took steps to carry 
it into execution, for some of her attend- 
ants had gone, by order, to meet her, it 
then became imperative upon ministers to 
consider which of the two was likely to 
be the greater evil—either to institute 
this inquiry the moment it could no lon- 
ger be avoided, or to suffer in silence, and 
with their knowledge of the facts, a Queen 
charged with adultery and treason (for at 
that time the technical exception of the 
case outof the law of treason was unknown) 
to take the lead in the court of this coun- 
try, and set the example to the female so- 
ciety of England. Even to the latest mo- 
ment ministers did not lose sight of the 
hope, that exposure might be avoided ; 
and the question was then mooted, whe- 
ther the proposition made in the previous 
year, on the part of the Queen (or at 
least by her confidential adviser, and with 
the supposition that it had her concur- 
rence) should be made the basis of an ami- 
cable arrangement of so painful a matter. 

He now came to that. part of the sub- 
ject in which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man opposite, had been more particularly 
engaged, and which required the most 
serious explanation. Upon the demise of 
his late majesty, an alteration in the Li- 
turgy then became necessary. It was not 
till some days after that alteration had 
been made, that the communication was 
renewed between the hon. and learned 
gentleman and his majesty’s government. 
In that renewed communication no imti- 
mation was given by the hon. and learned 
gentleman that, in his judgment, though 
of course he could not take upon him- 
self to answer for the Queen, the change 
in her majesty’s situation by the demise 
of the late king, was likely to create any 
material obstacle to the completion of an 
amicable arrangement founded on ’ the 
basis of his orignal proposal—and in re- 
spect to the Liturgy in particular, he 
stated, that, by the manner of arranging 
the new form of prayer—omitting the 
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name of the Heir Presumptive, as well as 
that of the Queen—it seemed to him, that 
any unfavourable inference against her 
majesty, which must have arisen, if the 
name of the duke of York had been in- 
serted, and that of the Queen omitted, 
was happily obviated ; so that no difficulty 
was to be expected under that head, which 
appeared to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, as he afterwards stated in the House, 
to be a “trifle light as air.” With this 
knowledge of the hov. and learned gen- 
tleman’s sentiments, and with the implied, 
and indeed avowed readiness on his part, 
to submit to her majesty a proposal, form- 
ed on this basis; and to offer his advice 
to her majesty in favour of her acceptance 
of it, the substance of it was reduced into 
writing, and put into the hands of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, on the 15th 
of April last, to be by him communicated 
and recommended to her majesty, In 
stating that the memorandum of the 15th 
of April contained the substance of the 
hon, and learned gentleman’s suggestion, 
it might be necessary to observe, that the 
only essential difference was this—that, 
instead of 35,000/. a year, an annual al- 
lowance of 50,000/. was proposed. This 
most impértaut memorandum the hon. 
and learned gentleman kept ia his pocket 
from the 15th of April till the end of 
May, without, on the one hand, making 
any communication of it to her majesty, 
or, on the other, giving to the king’s mi- 
nisters reason to apprehend that any cir- 
eumstance had occurred to render it less 
fit for her majesty’s acceptance, or the 
prospect of that acceptance more doubt- 
ful than he conceived it*to be when he 
first undertook the negotiation. What 
prevented the hon. and learned gentleman 
from proceeding to the continent to wait 
upon her majesty during this long inter- 
val it was not easy to conjecture, especi- 
ally after the election for Westmoreland 
was over. There was indeed a Whig can- 
didate who claimed his support at Car- 
lisle; but was this a sufficient reason for 
neglecting a duty of this importance,on the 
part of an advocate who feels that there is 
no sacrifice which he is not bound to make 
for the interests of his illustrious client? 
At the end of May, however, he went to 
St. Omer’s, her majesty having then pro- 
ceeded so far on her way to England ; and 
on his arrival there, he found that her ma- 
jesty had surrendered herself to other 
counsels, and that the wisdom of the wor- 
thy alderman (Wood) would be consulted 
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in preference to any advice which he 
might have to offer. Whether from this, 
or from any other unexplained motive, 
Operating on the miud of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who had gone to St. 
Omer’s, for the express purpose of tardily 
delivering the memorandum of the 15th 
of April, and of advising with her majesty 
on the subject of it, he returned to Eng 
land, without ever delivering that memo- 
randum at all, or even informing her ma- 
jesty that he was charged with any com- 
munication whatever from his majesty’s 
government. It was true, that a commu- 
nication was made (apparently at the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s earnest request) 
to her majesty by a noble lord, who had 
travelled with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman to St. Omer’s ; but it was equally 
true, that the noble lord had no commis+ 
sion or authority from any quarter what- 
ever, to make that communication, and 
that the memorandum which had beea 
confided to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man alone had never even been put into 
the bands of that noble lord by his ma- 
jesty’s government. This circumstance 
might account for the difference between 
the terms of the communication made by 
the noble lord to her majesty, and those 
contained in the memorandum. That no- 
ble lord had certainly no communication 
to make to her majesty respecting the 
proposed arrangement ; but he had been 
apprised of the course which his majesty’s 
government had determined to adopt in 
the event of her majesty’s coming to Eng- 
land, with the understanding that he 
should, in fairness to her majesty, apprise 
her of that determination, in the event of 
such being her final decision, after the 
terms to be proposed by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, should have been (if 
contrary to expectation they were) finally 
rejected, but not otherwise. Rot tit 
In this state of ignorance of the pror 
posal which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had in the first instance himself 
suggested to his majesty’s government, 
and afterwards had undertaken to submit 
to her majesty, as fit at least for her con- 
sideration, her majesty arrived in Eng- 
land; and so little, even after that arrival, 
was the Liturgy brought forward as a 
sine qua non in the subsequent negotia- 
tions, which were attempted in the hope 
of averting the necessity of an inquiry, 
that the fundamental principle of that 
negotiation, settled at the first conference, 
and without any objection being: raised 
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by the hon. and learned gentleman, or his 
learned colleague, was, that the negotiation 
should proceed on the basis, ‘ that the 
King should retract, and that the Queen 
should. admit nothing.’’ These were the 
facts respecting which it was not unnatu- 
ral that an explanation should be expect- 
ed on the part of the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The House heard, and the 
country had since learnt, what sort of 
defence the hon, and learned gentleman 
attempted to make for his most extraordi- 
vary conduct. The House, however, did 
not hear any answer from that gentleman 
to many parts of the charges preferred 
against him ; and without going into any 
other particulars, it might be right just 
to observe, that he did not even attempt 
to justify his having concealed altogether 
from the Queen the written proposal which 
had arisen out of his own former sugges- 
tion, and of which he had consented to 
be the bearer from the earl of Liverpool. 
The noble lord then justified the whole 
course taken by ministers antecedent to 
the prosecution, and repeated that their 
uniform desire was to ward off, if possi- 
ble, the necessity of exposing the details 
of the case; he also declared, that the 
evidence did not rest upon the testimony 
of abandoned characters, but of travellers 
of all ranks, who had visited the places 
where her majesty had resided ; and he 
positively denied that up to the period 
of the institution of the Milan commis- 
sion, which was dated in March 1818, 
although the parties did not go over until 
the August following, ministers had offici-. 
ally taken the least pains-to collect testi- 
— against her majesty. No servant 
of the Crown had, up to that period, re- 
ceived instructions upon the subject, 
although undoubtedly they had _trans- 
mitted communications forced upon them 
by the notoriety of the circumstances, 
He could give the hon. officer (Sir R. 
Wilson) an assurance, that the death of 
the princess Charlotte had nothing more 
to do in the way of influencing govern- 
ment as to the time of instituting the 
Milan commission than any other cireum- 
stance, The reason why the investigation 
had not been taken up sooner was, that 
her majesty did not return from the lon 
voyage till shortly before that time, an 
it was not till late that year that ministers 
were made acquainted with the whole 
extent of the charges relative to her con- 
duct during that voyage; but then they 


felt the time come when they must take | 
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some steps. He did not know whether any 
of the gentlemen opposite meant to bring 
this question regularly before the House 
or not; but if any inquiry was instituted 
for the purpose of fishing and prying 
whether any of the subordinate agents of 
government had acted contrary to their 
instructions—if it was wished to ascertain 
whether the country had, by this commis- 
sion, been involved in unnecessary ex- 
pense—if the House were to go into a 
fishing inquiry of this nature, he should 
be prepared to give every information 
that could be required. At present he 
should only say, that the commission had 
been instituted on the report of a legal 
adviser of the Crown of high character, 
who had said, that if called upon to wind 
up the charges, and give an opinion on 
them, that opinion must beagainst the party 
accused, That person, at the same time, 
thought that such a proceeding shonld be 
founded on evidence that could not be 
impeached, and which ought, therefore, to 


be previously inquired into. It ought to 


be recollected, in discussing the conduct 
of this commission, that a great body of 
evidence had been examined by it which 
could not be brought before the House of 
Lords. If his recollection was correct, 
only twenty-three or twenty-four witnes~ 
ses had been examined at the bar of the 
other House, while the number of those 
examined at Milan amounted to eighty. 
It was also a mistaken idea of the gentle- 
men opposite, that only discarded ser~ 
vants of her majesty had been applied to 
for evidence, for more than one-half of the 
persons examined were neither in her ser- 
vice, nor were individuals of that class. If 
the gentlemen opposite were to call before 
them Mr. Cooke and Mr. Powell, who had 
conducted the evidence, and were to ex~ 
amine them as to the injunctions under 
which they took the various depositions 
and examinations, they would find that 
no precautions had been omitted which the 
spirit of justice could dictate. With the 
exception of one individual from Trieste, 
who had not been prosecuted in a court 
of justice for perjury, notwithstanding 
the determination expressed by the learn- 
ed gentleman to that effect; with that 
exception, where was the cause for de~ 
preciating all this body of evidence? He 
trusted he had said enough to satisfy the 
hon. officer, that the causes which had 
led to the institution of the Milan commis- 
sion, and the principles on which it had 
been conducted, were such as fully justifi- 
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ed the conduct of his majesty’s ministers. 
“Oh, but the gentlemen opposite would 
have had none but wituesses of a high 
tank to prove guilt against her majesty, 
_as if the crimes which had been charged 
against her would have been committed in 
‘the presence of the general society which 
-she frequented. 
persons who had friends connected with 
‘her majesty, many had expressed their 
_ conviction of the belief of an impropriety 
on her part. Why else had the earl of 
Guilford recommended to his sister to 
quit her royal highness’s service? Why 
else had Mr. Keppel Craven taken the 
liberty of admonishing his royal mistress? 
Gentlemen opposite might affect to taunt 
these observations, but he put it to them 
upon their honours, to declare, whether 
their feelings would not have been similar 
to those of the noble earl from the reports 
which their own friends, upon their re- 
turn from the continent, had conveyed 
to them? From the observations of the 
gallant. general and of the learned 
geutleman upon a_ preceding night, 
it could be collected what the nature 
of the defence was which had been 
contemplated by the learned advocate for 
her majesty. If the billhad passed the 
House of Lords, the grand master of the 
order of St. Caroline, who had been 
brought for that purpose to Paris, would 
have been produced at the bar of the 
House of Commons, there to declare, 
upon his honour, what he would not have 
dared to say upon his oath at the bar of 
the House of Peers! And the House 
would then have had before it the bishop 
of Pesaro, and the cardifal God knows 
who, Dr. Tamasia, and many more of the 
savans of Italy, to speak to the purity 
of the Queen’s character. But why, he 
asked, had not those persons who were at 
prese:ut in England been called at the bar 
of the House of Lords ? 

The noble lord then. proceeded to 
deprecate the course pursued by her ma- 
jesty in the message which she had sent 
down to that House, and also the conduct 
of those gentlemen who seemed resolved 
to support her in her determination. 
Whatever embarrassments might arise 
from such a course, he hesitated not to 
say that he would not swerve from what 
he conceived tobe hisduty. It. was not 
from the prophecies of the. gentlemen. 
opposite, of which they had never been 
sparing—for birds of evil omen had never 


ceased to hover over the country in times | 
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6f danger or difficulty—it was not from 
those prophecies that he would take his 
tone. If ministers had ever been dis- 
posed to listen to those boding predictions 
the country would aow have been pros- 
trate at the feet of the usurper of the 
world. Personally, he would assert that 
he was as incapable of being actuated by 
base motives as any of the gentlemen ‘on 
the other side. His means and his cha- 
racter were quiteas independent as theirs ; 
and if he were now to quit the station he 
occupied, he should think that he might 
fairly say that his ambition had been gra- 
titied tothe full extent of his hopes and 
wishes. He could not, however, consent, 
while he filled his present station, to 
enter the closet of his sovereign, and, bya 
sacrifice of all regard to morality, advise 
him to restore her majesty’s name to the 
prayers of his subjects, as his ‘* gracious 
Queen Caroline,” whose innocence had 
been unequivocally established to his com-~ 
plete satisfaction [Hear, hear.}]—After 
charging sit J. Mackintosh with having 
made a meretricious appeal to the bad 
passions of factions in all parts of the 
world, the noble lord noticed the efforts 
made in this country to rouse the po- 
pular sentiments on this subject, con- 
tending that the petitions so much 
talked of were not a tithe of those 
which the veteran major (Cartwright) a 
yearor two ago, had manufactured and 
circulated in favour of parliamentary re- 
form and universal suffrage. He was not 
to be veteraned or dragooned by petitions, 
and for the safety of the realm he had 
long made uphis mind to give a deter- 
mined resistance to efforts of such a de- 
scription, and for sucha purpose, He’ did 
not contend that hon. gentlemen on the 
other side did not revere our constitution, 
though they differed as to the mode in 
which it was to be preserved; but he 
must say of them, that they had shown 
themselves for a series of years governed 
by party spirit. In the midst of foreign 
war, domestic rebellion, or open mutiny 
in our fleet, they had acted with a desire 
to augment instead of diminishing the 
difficulties of government ; their purpose 
being to producea change of ministers, 
and get themselvesinto power at any des- 
perate hazard. to the Crown and state. 
He was willing to leave the present ques- 
tion to the calmy good sense. of ‘the peo- 
ple of England, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the Radicals, aided by the 
gentlemen opposite, to mislead and #a- 
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flame, He was not afraid as to the ul- 
timate decision of the nation. It would 
be prepared to do its sovereign that jus- 
tice which he richly merited ; and what- 
ever clouds might have hung over the 
dawn of his reign, as over that of his il- 


_ Justrious parent, he was confident that 


he would soon be greeted by the full tide 
of affectionate gratitude, and hailed as a 
monarch whose only object had been to 
preserve the liberties and contribute to 
the happiness and prosperity of his people. 
Mr. Brougham requested the favoura- 
ble attention of the house, not so much 
because he was in some degree personally 
concerned in what had passed, as because 
he had still to discharge the remainder of 
an anxious duty to her Majesty, rendered 
infinitely more painful and burdensome 
by the tone and matter of the speech of 
the noble lord. It was mighty well for 
the hon. member for Corfe-castle to 
assert, that the time was now come when 
he might offer his promised explanation ; 
and it was very easy for the commissioner 
- of woods and forests to repeat the taunt, 
and to allege as a reason for compliance 
the conclusion of all inquiries regarding 
the Queen. He would appeal to the 
House, after what had occurred, whether 
there was any appearance that those in- 
uiries had terminated. Had all inten- 
tion further to molest the Queen been 
finally and completely abandoned? Did 
the speeches within the last few days, 
.even the most moderate and guarded of 
them, give any such indication? The 


_attorney-general, to excuse himself, had 


taken upon himself to re-assert what he 
-had asserted elsewhere. The member for 
Surrey, backed by the member for Som- 


.erset, and supported by a noble but vo- 


luntary witness, the member for West- 
-morland, had even introduced charges 
unheard-of until long after the acquittal 
of her majesty, and had accused her, not 
only of maintaining a correspondence 
.with Bergami, but o transmitting to him 
Jarge sums of the public money to sup- 
port him ina guilty splendor. If he had 
‘shut his ears to all matters of mere ru- 
mour, and his eyes to the statement of 
the motive assigned by the member for 
Liverpool for quitting office, namely, his 
reluctance to become a prosecutor of his 
.Queen—if he had refused to look at the 
Systematic attempts to. malign and de- 
fame her majesty, not only in that part of 
-the public: press known to be under the 


control of the responsible advisers of the | 
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Crown, but also im that. odious, disgust- 
ing, and detestable portion of it which 
pretended to give to the vaguest and 
vilest slanders the authenticity of place, 
time, and circumstance, which was a re- 
proach to the frank and generous nation 
in which it was promulgated, a stigma 
upon the freedom of open discussion, and 
a source of misery and dissension in do- 
mestic life; he still could not persuade 
himself that there was even a probability 
that further proceedings against the 
Queen were abandoned. God forbid 
that he should accuse ministers, or even 
their most suspicious underlings, of 
giving encouragement to the public 
nuisance to which he had just referred ; 
but whoever might be its authors, it evi- 
dently showed an anxiety to keep alive 
calumnious topics of heat and agitation, 
and, with other proofs, convinced ‘him 
that though the noble lord had relin- 
quished all design of further prosecution, 
the intention still existed in some un- 
known and irresponsible quarter [No, 
no! Hear, hear !]. Who could say, that 
some Hanoverian advisers might not be 
about the court hatching a new case more 
perfect than that just defeated and ex- 
posed? Who could say, that they would 
not lay a body of evidence before some 
chancellor of some duchy, who in his 
turn might submit it toa set of ministers 
who, rather than abandon their places, 
would drag the reluctant and unoffended 
country through a second disgusting and 
demoralizing inquiry? He might safely 
urge, therefore, that the case. against the 
Queen was not yet closed; but at the 
same time he was prepared to follow the 
noble lord through the various parts of 
his speech, recurring to what had been 
stated in the last session as to the grounds 
on which the defence of the Queen would 
be rested... 

The noble lord had stated, and justly 
stated, thata proposition was made, upon 
the part of her majesty, in the year 1819; 
but he (Mr. B.) distinctly stated, in ex- 
press words, that that proposition was 
made without the knowledge of her ma- 
jesty, and that it was in terms at least the 
same which was afterwards offered by his 
majesty to her. One remarkable feature, 
however, was not only omitted, but the 
direct contrary was inserted, in a subse- 
quent offer made to her majesty, then 
princess of Wales, who was to have been 
allowed to have taken her royal title”. It 
was in that offer declared and stated to be 
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the title of Duchess of Cornwall. This 
was that title of the peerage by which, in 
fact, her royal highness was then recog- 
nised in the peerage of this country. 
Another circumstance that seemed wholly 
to have escaped the noble lord’s recollec- 
tion was, that at the time the Queen was 
princess of Wales the late king was alive 
and in perfect health : nosuspicion, at that 
time, existed of his death, and the con- 
sequent demise of the crown. In the 
month of June, 1819, this proposition 
was made, he could not too often or too 
expressly repeat, without the knowledge 
of that illustrious person herself. It was 
made, such an event as the demise of the 
crown not being then contemplated ; and 
it was surely a very distinct thing, as it 
regarded an individual in her then situa- 
tion, and a person upon the point of 
taking upon herself that exalted rank to 
which she would in that event become 
entitled. He begged to state once again, 
that it made exactly all the difference in 
the world, between a person’s covenanting 
not to take up a future and contingent 
dignity, and a person’s being already in 
the actual possession of it: in the latter 
case, she was required to step down from 
it, to give up all claim to its honours, to 
abandon the throne itself, to part with all 
her rights and privileges; this circum- 
stance must necessarily affect an arrange- 
ment, which was to be made, not with a 
person expectant only of a right, but, 
possessing one which she could not give 
up. 

He must here remind the noble lord of 
another circumstance which he could 
hardly, however, have forgotten—he meant 
the delay, upon the noble lord’s part, be- 
tween the months of June 1819 and Fe- 
bruary 1820, a term of nearly eight 
months, before any thing was done re- 
specting that proposition. The hon. and 
learned gentleman here declared, that the 
noble lord, in asking him (Mr. B.) to gain 
the Queen’s consent to a proposition 
which set out with declaring that it was 
made without her majesty’s knowledge, 
could have expected but one answer to 
such a request. What, then, was the 
nature of the offer? It was only a sug- 
gestion on the part of her majesty’s legal 


adviser, that if such a proposition should 


be made to her on the part of his majes- 
ty’s government, he would advise her 
to adopt a course of which that should 
be the basis. If there had been all that 
anxiety on the part of the noble Jord and 
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his colleagues, of which he spoke, to 

obviate the necessity of their going into 

such an inquiry (although no necessity 

had been made out) why did all this delay 

arise? But, said the noble lord, what 

difference could this make? He would 

tell the noble lord ; it was just that thing 

which made it impossible that the offer 
could be accepted. There was all the 
difference in the world between the situa- 
tion in which her majesty must have 

stood in June had the proposition suc- 
ceeded, and that in which A did stand 
in February when it could not by possi- 
bility succeed. Whether that or any 
other proposition had been made upon 
the part of ministers, it was unquestion- 
ably his (Mr. B.’s) duty to have con- 
veyed it to her majesty. But the noble 
lord said, why did so much delay take 
place in his going over to the continent ? 
and as many foolish stories had got 
abroad upon the subject, it was perhaps 
necessary that he should explicitly an- 
swer that question, It had been also 
asked, why he had, from the 15th of 
April, kept in his pocket the proposition 
he was charged to deliver? Why, it 
was intended not that he should send over 
that proposition to her majesty; it was 
only meant, that when he saw her he 
‘should deliver it to her. But the hon. 
member for Corfe-castle talked of a delay 
of weeks and months, and that night the 
noble lord was urgent to know the reasons 
why that delay had occurred. Now, he 
never, for one moment, concealed from 
lord Liverpool, the impossibility of his go- 
ing to such a distance as Geneva. He had 
never given the noble earl the slightest 
reason to suppose that he could be ab- 
sent from his place in that House, for 
more than six or seven days at the utmost. 
If, then, it was so especially necessary 
that this proposition must be made to the 
Queen at Geneva, or on the other side of 
the Alps, he should like to know why 
lord Liverpool did not select some other 
channel, which might have saved the time, 
and, what the noble lord opposite seenved 
to think of greater consequence, have 
saved the distance. It was known to be 
absolutely impossible that he could ‘tn- 
dertake such a journey; but, in point of 
fact, all this argument about the nego- 
tiation was only one other additional spe- 
‘cimen of that address which they were 
not unfrequently called upon to admire 
in the noble lord opposite, which was, that 
when he found ‘a question pressing upon 
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him, he was accustomed to turn about 
and change his ground altogether. So 
that the questions put to his lordship be- 
ing—Who made you proceed against the 
Queen at all? Who thought it necessary 
to send down green bags to parliament ? 
Who instituted the Milan commission, 
and invested it with its extraordinary 
powers? The noble lord had abandoned 
these, and chose this other question for 
the subject in debate, thinking it much 
more easy to be argued—namely, Ought 
the Queen to have come to this country, 
or not? Now, he took the liberty of say- 
ing, that this might have been a question 
between her majesty and her legal ad- 
visers; as, in fact, it was a question whe- 
ther it might not be better sheshould come 
to St.Omer’s than that she should reside at 
Geneva : she did not know at that time of 
the negotiation; but, it might well be a 
question, whether St.Omer’s was not more 
proper than a more distant place for the 
urposes of negotiation: it might not, 
indeed, suit the purpose of the noble lord, 
that the Queen should have come to this 
country ; but, if she were only to look to 
her mere interest, it might be the best 
thing she could do, rather to approach 
England than to remain at a distance from 
it. This, however, was only put hypo- 
thetically; for undoubtedly the fact was, 
that the Queen had no intention of nego- 
tiating—no terms were suggested to her, 
either through the propositions offered by 
himself, or by lord Hutchinson, or by 
any other person whatever, but those 
which she obtained, or rather ought to 
have obtained, by the conduct she 
had finally pursued. It seemed now ab- 
solutely manifest, that no terms which 
could have been offered to her would have 
had the slightest effect in deterring her 
from returning to this country. 
He trusted, that the House would give 
him credit for the perfect sincerity in 


which he made the declaration, that he 


felt himself, through the whole course of 
these transactions, not only authorized, 
but called upon, to take the steps he had 
done, from a regard, in the first place, to 
the case of the Queen, and in the next 
pice from a regard to what he considered 

er majesty’s best interests, His belief 
certainly was, at that time, that the inter- 
ests of the Queen, and of the country, 
equally required that this investigation 
should not go on: he had no hesitation 
in saying, that he did then conceive, not 


that she had any thing to dread from the 
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severest scrutiny into all parts of her con- 
duct (for the conduct of innocencedreaded 
no scrutiny), but that she was placed in 
a situation from which the purest charac- 
ter might, he would not say shrink, for 
innocence defied its adversaries, but that 
she was surrounded by all those dangers 
that a person can be threatened with, who 
had resided in a country where, for six 
years, her life and her ‘honvar had been 
equally the objects of a conspiracy ; and 
where witnesses could be bought fot mo- 
ney to rake up, from every corner of Italy, 
every scandal that could be invented, or 
idle tale that malice and detraction could 
frame. His belief was also this—that there 
were certain cases which, from the mere 
odious nature of the charges that were to 
be adduced, and the abominable details 
of the accusation, would induce a person 
to pause before he ran into a trial, when, 
by an honourable arrangement, he might 
obtain all that his character required the 
other party to concede. He did feel, that 
if, by an honourable arrangement, her 
majesty could obtain those terms which 
were consonant with her own honour (and 
others, no person could have dared to re- 
commend her), and if such terms were 
called for by the inquiry, and should be 
satisfactory to herself; and, finally, would 
have obviated all idea of this investiga- 
tion, her majesty would have been justi- 
fied in availing herself of them. He did 
not fear being accused of any lack of zeal 
in her majesty’s service: both before and 
since that period he had the satisfaction 
of knowing, that his conduct had been 
honoured by the approval of her majesty, 
Although, from the first moment of see- 
ing her, he at once saw that the effect of 
the negotiation was at an end ; yet, after 
that first rejection of the terms, he con- 
tinued, subsequently to her arrival in this 
country, to recommend, and even to so- 
licit, again and again, the renewal of ne- 
gotiations which might have obviated the 
necessity of this investigation. It had, 
however, been gone into; and, though 
her majesty had withstood its terrors, 
though she had come through it with that 
which nothing but the grossest injustice 
could refuse to her—an absolute acquit 
tal; yet it had been entirely owing to her 
majesty’s own consciousness that nothing 
whatever of guilt could be laid to her 
charge, that she had refused to listen to 


any whatever. [Loud cheers.] 
Th@hon. and learned gentleman then 
proce to refute the supposition, that 
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her majeéstyhad acted by any other ad- 
vice than that of her legal advisers. No 
man who possessed common sense, even 
in the conduct of his own affairs, could 
have thought of venturing to advise her in 
@ matter of such importance. It could 
only be known to her majesty herself, whe- 
ther those charges were just or otherwise. 
Her own conscience told her, that she was 
innocent of those acts which had been 
falsely imputed to her, in charges which 

been, as they were now told, finally 
abandoned. “ I have stated thus much,” 
continued the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, “as to the conduct of the Queen. 
It is fit I should now discharge what I 
call a debt of justice toher. I know it 
has, been invidiously and malevolently 
asserted, and most industriously circu- 
lated, for purposes which must be ob- 
vious to every man, that my expressed 
opinions of her majesty’s conduct are not 
the same, in fact with my own consci- 
entious conviction. It is necessary, Sir, 
for me, with that seriousness and since- 
rity which it may be permitted to a man 
upon the most solemn occasions to ex- 
press, to assert—which I do now assert 
in the face of this House—that if, in- 


stead of an advocate, I had been sitting 

as a judge, at another tribunal, I should 

have been found een the number of 
a 


those who, laying their hands upon their 
hearts, conscientiously pronounced her 
majesty * Not guilty.’ For the truth of 
this assertion, I desire to tender every 
pledge that may be most valued and 
most sacred. I wish to make it in every 
form which may be deemed most solemn 
and most binding ; and. if I beiieve it not, 
as I now advance it, I here imprecate on 
myself every curse which is most horrid 
and most penal.” [It would be difficult 
to describe the earnest emphasis with 
which this asseveration was delivered, the 
deep interest with which it was listened 
to, and the enthusiastic and general 
cheering. by which it was greeted.] It 
was no ordinary occasion that compelled 
an advocate to travel so far out of his 
usual tract; but he felt that, upon the 
present occasion, he had been treated not 
as the advocate of her majesty; but he 
had been made a witness against her ma- 
jesty. That opinion of her majesty’s in- 
nocence he was known to have uniformly 
entertained, from the commencement to 
the termination of the proceedings—an 
opinion which was not better known to 
his, private friends than it was published 
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to the world. That opinion did not ori- 
ginate in, but had been confirmed by, 
the proceedings themselves; and in the 
strength with which he had ever enter- 
tained it, he repeated, that had he, ona 
late occasion, been taken from the bar 
and made a judge, he should have 
joined in a conscientious verdict of * Not 
guilty.” 

He begged to solicit the attention of 
the House for a few moments with respect 
to the noble lord’s statements as to the 
origin of the proceedings of the Milan 
commission. They had their origin soon 
after the death of the late princess Char- 
lotte; for what reason the noble lord had 
given them a different date might here- 
after appear, This was what had been 
openly asserted, and the noble lord’s ex- 
planation was a denial of the fact. The 
noble lord said they did not begin till 
March; but that they began immediately 
after the return of her majesty from what 
was called the long voyage, was admitted 
by the noble lord himself. He had, 
therefore, identified the period of the Milan 
commission, and that of the long voyage. 
Now, it was in September, 1816, that 
her majesty returned from the ong a 
age; and the remainder of 1816, the 
whole of 1817, and part of i818, elapsed 
before the appointment of the Milan 
commission, Here, then, there was at 
once an end to that connexion so assidi- 
ously endeavoured by the noble lord to 
be established between the Milan com- 
mission and her majesty’s return; but 
there came between the period of that re- 
turn—and the institution of the com- 
mission in 1818, a remarkable and strik- 
ing event, the death of the princess 
Charlotte. This event was placed nearer 
to the date of the commission than the 
return of the Queen, by a period of 
very nearly fourteen months; and so 
much for this point; from which the 
House would infer what was the true 
origin of the Milan commission, what- 
ever notion the noble lord had thought 
proper to adopt of it. — 

He did not wish to go at length into 
the details at this hour, and in fact the 
important, the most material, question 
which was now before the House was, 
whether any measure should at all have 
been introduced against her majesty? 
But to proceed with his argument. This 
conduct of her majesty was alleged to 
have been carried on, not in private, but 
in public. The place was in Naples, not 
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in ordinary places ; and when it was con- 
sidered that it was alleged to have been 
committed in various public places, it 
was astonishing that it should not have 
been observed by any witnesses above the 
character of those. whom the noble lord 
had described. If any indecency were 
committed by her majesty at a public 
masquerade—if she were guilty of any 
indecorum at a theatre—if she committed 
any impropriety at a ball, it could not be 
said to be done ina corner; it was not 
done before a set of low servants, such 
as the noble lord had mentioned, and 
who were produced on the trial; it was 
done, he had almost said, in the face of 
day; but though he could not strictly 
say so, because those balls were held at 
night, yet he would say that her con- 
duct must have been open to the obser- 
vation of persons of the highest rank— 
before the royal court of Naples. Now, 
he would ask—he would not dwell upon 
the improbability of any impropriety hav- 
ing taken place under such circum- 
stances, for that had been already argued 
several times—but he would ask, would 
it not strike the mind of any man who 
was not disposed to be only of one opi- 
nion on the subject, that if the story told 
by those servants of this impropriety 
were true, it might have been borne out 
by the testimony of some one of those 
respectable individuals who must also 
have witnessed some part of the alleged 
misconduct ? If they had been called, 
and had given evidence corroborative of 
that of the servants, then indeed there 
might be some ground for the believin 

it; but if all of those who were caked 
to had flatly discredited every such ac- 
count, could it be said, that there was 
a shadow of ground for believing the 
whole? Or if there had been no applica- 
tion on the part of the prosecutors for 
the testimony of any such respectable 
individuals, must not the inference be 
this, and this only, that no pains what- 
ever had been taken by them to inform 
themselves whether there was a sufficient 
ground for them to have gone upon? 
This, then, was what he charged upon 
ministers, that in all and every stage of 
this most unfortunate proceeding, from 
the sending out of the Milan commission 
down to the latest act in it, they had not 
taken any of those ordinary pains, or 
made any of those ordinary exertions, 
which would have been necessary on the 
most common occasion, where the object 
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of the parties was, to inform themselves 
of the truth of the information which 
they had got. 

The same objection applied to their 
conduct in the secret committee. They 
had called so many witnesses, and th 
said that they might have called others ; 
but he asked, why had they not called 
Dr. Holland, lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
Mrs. Falconet, and several other most re- 
spectable individuals, whose situation had 
given them such opportunities as must 


have rendered their testimony of great. 


importance? Why had they not produced 
any of these persons to corroborate some 
of the servants, as they might have done, 
if the story told by those servants were 
true? But it might perhaps he said to 
the friends of the Queen, ‘“* Why did you 
not call those witnesses, seeing that they 
were open to you?” He would answer, 
‘© We did call them; and it was. because 
we did call them, that we have a right 
to assume that if you had called them 
before, they would have completely de- 
feated the story which your servants, and 
others of that description, had got up.” 
This omission of calling all the witnesses, 
whose evidence would have put the coun 
try in possession of the truth, was a 
stigma on the case, which no majority, 
however numerous, would destroy. It 
was a stigma on these proceedings, which, 
if, to use the words of the master of the 
Mint they (the Opposition) were to be 
beaten to pieces, would never be forgotten 
by the country. They had, as was said, 


been beaten on one side the other — 


evening, and they were now to get the 
knock on the other side to-night, which 
was to put an end tothem; but out of 
their ruin would arise what would prove 
the disgrace of those who had been in- 
strumental in bringing on and sanction- 
ing this violation of justice. He said, 
out of their ruins, and after the pzans 
which were rung inanticipation of triumph 
had subsided, and were heard no more, 
would arise what would remain a lastin 


disgrace to the parliament which had sup- . 


ported such measures—measures which, 
he maintained, were scandalous to par- 
liament. It would never be forgotten, 
that ministers, having it in their power to 
produce the means of ascertaining the 
truth, had neglected those means—had 
chosen to bring in this bill, when, by 
sending for one or two witnesses, who 
were, he might say, living in their neigh- 
bourhood,. they might have prevented all 
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the injustice and infamy which had fol- ; 
Cocks, hon, J.S. 


lowed. The hon. and learned gentleman 
followed up his reasoning on this part of 
the question in a most impressive and 
eloquent manner. Adverting to the 
Milan commission, which the noble lord 
had described as having been employed 
in a rigorons investigation to’ vindicate 
the character of the Queen, he observed, 
that the House would not know what was 
the description of the witnesses out of 
- the eighty whom they had rejected. The 
House might, however, judge of their 
anxiety to avoid sending any thing very 
low or mean when they sent out Restelli ; 
of their wish to avoid every thing that 
was filthy when they sent the pimp 
Cuchi; of their determination to avoid 
sending any one who was infamous and 
degraded when they sent Majoochi, Sacchi, 
and that pattern for all modest chamber- 
maids, Mademoiselle De Mont. In con- 
clusion, he said, that every act of his, in 
the course of this proceeding, had been 
governed solely by his duty to his Queen, 
and his attention to the interests of his 
country. {Loud and repeated cheers. ] 

_ The question being put, the House 
divided: Ayes, 178; Noes, 324: Majo- 
rity against the motion, 146.—Adjourned 
at half-after six in the morning. 


List of the Majority—aad also 
of the Minority. 
Masoniry. 


Acland, sir Thomas _ Broadhead, T. H. 
A’Court, E. H. Browne, rt. hon. D, 
Alexander, J. Browne, J. 
Browne, P. 
Brownlow, C. 
Brudenell, lord 
Bruce, Robert 
Burgh, sir Ulysses 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burrell, Walter 
Buxton, J. J. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calvert, John 


lo 

Apsley, lord 
Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 
Ashurst, W. 
Astley, J. D. 
Balfour, John 

Bankes, Henry 
' Bankes George 
Barne, M. 


Bastard, captain 
Bathurst, rt. hon. B. 
Bathurst, hon. S. 
Beckett, right hon. J . 
Bective, earl of 
Bentinck, Jord F. 
Beresford, lord G. 
Beresford, sir John 
Blair 


Cartwright, R. 
Castlereagh, lord 
Cawthorne, J. F. 
Cecil, lord T. 
Chaplin, C. 
M. 

twynd, G. 

Childe, W. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clerk, Sir. G. 
Clive, lord 
Clive, Henry | 
Cockburn, sir G, 


Cocker ell, sir Cc, 


Cocks, hon. John 
Cole, sir Chr. 
Colthurst, sir W. 
Collett, E. J. 
Congreve, sir W. 
Cooper, R. P. 
Copley, sir John 
Corbett, P. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Courtenay, W. 
Cranbourne, lord 
Crawley, Samuel 
Cripps, J. 
Croker, J. W. 
Crosby, J. 

Cuff, J. 
Cumming, G. 
Curtis, Sir William 
Curteis, J. H. 
Curzon, hon. Robert 
Cust, hon, E. 
Cust, hon. P. 
Cust, hon. W. 
Cotterell, sir S. G. 
Daly, J. 
Dalrymple, A, 
Dawkins, J. 
Dawkins, H. 
Dawson, Massey 
Deerhurst, lord 
Divett, Thomas 
Dodson, D. 
Domville, sir C. 
Douglas, W. K. 
Douglas, John 
Doyeton, G. 
Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Downie, Robert 
Drake, W. T. 
Dunalley, Lord 
Dugdale, D. 
Duncombe, C. 
Duncombe, W. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Dunlop, J. 
Egerton, W, 
Elliot, hon. W. 
Ellis, C. Rose 
Ellis, Thomas 
Ellison, C. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Evelyn, L. 
Fairlie, sir W.C. 
Fane, John 

Fane, Thomas 

F ellowes, W. H. 
Fetherstone, sir G.. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R, 
Fleming, doctor 
Fleming, John 
Forbes, lord 
Forbes, CC. 


Fox, G.L, 
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Fremantle, W, 
Fynes, H. 
Gascoyne, Isaac 
Gifford, sir Robert 
Gilbert, D. G. 
Gipps, G. 
Gladstone, John 
Gooch, T. S. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, Henry 
Graham, sir J. 
Grant, A. C, 
Grant, rt. hon, C. 
Grant, F. 

Grant, G. M. 
Graves, lord: 
Grosvenor, Drax 
Grossett, W. 
Grossett, J. 


_ Hamilton, H, 


Handley, H. 
Hardinge, sir H. 
Hart, general 
Hartopp, G. 
Harvey, C. 
Harvey, sir E. 
Heygate, alderman 
Hill, sir G. 
Hodson, J. A, 
Holford, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, sir A. 
Horrocks, S. 
Hotham, lord 
Holdsworth, T. 
Hulse, sir C. 
H uskisson, rt. hon. W.. 
Innes, sir H. 
Innes, John * 
Irving, John 
Jenkinson, hon. C, 
Jolliffe, H. 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Kerr, D. 
Kingsborough, lord 
Kinnersley, W. 
Knatchbull, sir E. 
Knox, hon. Thomas 
Lascelles 
, hon. H. 
lord G, 
Leslie, C. P. 


John 


“Lowther, hon, H, 
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Littleton, Edward 
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> Lockhart, W. 
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Lucy, G. 
Luttrell, H. 
Luttrell, J. 
Lygon, hon. H. B 
Macdonald, R. G. 
Mackenzie, Thomas 
Macnaghten, A. 
Manners, lord C. 
Manners, lord R. 
Mansfield, John 
Marjoribanks, S. S. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Marryat, J. 
Martin, Richard 
Martin, sir T. B. 
Mills, C. 

Mitchell, John 
Money, W. T. 

H, 

fontgomery, J. 

Miles, P. I. 
Morgan, sir C. 
Morgan, G. 
Morland, sir S. B. 
Mountcharles, lord 
Munday, captain 
Musgrave, sir P. 
Nightingale, sir M. 
Nicholl, sir 
Nolan, M. 
Ommaney, sir F, 
O’Neil, hon. J. 
Onslow, A. 

Owen, sir John 
Paget, sir C. 

Paget, hon. B. 
Pakenham, hon. H. 
Palk, sir L. 
Palmerston, lord 
Pechell, sir Thomas 
Peel, right hon. R. 
Pellew, hon.P. 
Pennant, G. 
Percy, hon. W. H. 
Phillimore, doctor 
Phipps, hon. E. 
Pitt, J. 

Pitt, W. M. 
Pollington, lord 
Pole, sir P. 

Pole, rt. hon. W, W, 
Pollen, sir John 
Powell, sir J. K. 
Powell, E, 
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Scourfield, W. 
Scott, hon. John 
Scott, C. 

Seymour, Hugh 
Seymour, Horace 
Shaw, Robert 
Sheldon, R. 
Shiffher, sir G. 
Sibthorpe, D. W. 
Smith, Christopher 
Sneyd, N. 
Somerset, lord G, 
Somerset, lord E. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Southeron, F. 
Staunton, sir G. 
Stewart, hon. J. H. K. 
Stewart, A. 
Stewart, W. 
Strathaven, lord 
Strutt, colonel 

St. Paul, sir H. 
Stopford, lord 
Sumner, G. Holme 
Suttie, sir J. 
Swann, Henry 
Taylor, sir H. 
Temple, earl 
Thymne, lord John 
Townshend, hon. 
Tremayne, J. H. 
Trench, F, W. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Twiss, H. 

Upton, Hon. A. 
Uxbridge, earl of 
Valletort, lord 
Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 


Vernon, George 


Villiers, rt. hon, J. 
Vivian, sir H. 
Walker, J. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
lord 


Wemyss, L. 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Whitmore, Thomas 
Wigram, sir R, 
Ww. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilbraham, E. B. 
‘Wildman, J. B. 
Williams, Robett 
Wilmot, Robert 
Wilson, Thomas 
Wodehouse, hon. J. 
Wodehouse, Edward 
Wood, Thomas 
Worcester, lord 
Wortley, S. 
‘Wrottesley, H. 
‘Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, WwW. » 


Wilson, sir H. W, 
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Yarmouth, lord Bourne, Sturges 
TELLERS, Clive, hon. R. 
Binning, lord Drake, T. P. 
Lushington, S. R. Hope, sir W. 
PAIRED OFF. Needham, hon. F. 
Blackburne, John Smith, Ashton 
Mrnoniry. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Folkestone, viscount 
Allen, J. H Farrand, Robert 
Althorp, viscount Glenorchy, viscount 
Anson, sir G. Gordon, Robert 
Anson, hon. G. Graham, Sandford 
Beaumont, T. W. Graham, J. R. G. 
Barham, J. F. jun. Grant, J. P. 
Baring, sir Thomas Griffith, J. W. 
Baring, Alexander Guise, sir W. 
Baring, Henry Gurney, Hudson 
Barnard, viscount Gurney, R. H. 
Barrett, S. M. Gaskell, Benjamin 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Haldimand, W. 
Benyon, Benjamin Hamilton, lord A. 
Bernal, Ralp Harbord, hon. E. 
Birch, Joseph Heathcote, sir G. 
Brougham, Henry Heron, sir Robert 
Browne, Hill, lord A. 
Bright, Henry Hobhouse, J. C. 
Burdett, sir F. Honywood, W. P. 
Bury, viscount Hornby, Edmund 
Byng, George Howard, hon. W. 
Blake, sir F. Hughes, W. L. 
Bentinck, lord W. Hume, Joseph - 
Benett, John Hurst, Robert 
Belgrave, viscount Hutchinson, hon, C. 
Calcraft, John Hamilton, sir H. D. 
Calcraft, J. H, jun. James, W. 
Calvert, Charles Jervoise, G. P. 
Calvert, Nicholas Kennedy, T. F. 
Campbell, hon. J. Langton, J. H. 
Carew, R. S. Lamb, hon. W. 
Carter, John Lennard, T. B. 
Cavendish, lord G. Lemon, sir W. 
Cavendish, Henry Lloyd, sir E. 
Chaloner, Robert Lloyd, E. M, © 
| Clifford, captain Lushington, Stephen 
} Clifton, viscount Maberly, John 
Coke, T. W. jun. Maberly, W. L. 
Colburne, N. R. ‘Macdonald, J. 
Concannon, Lucius Mackintosh, sir J. 
Coussmaker, G. Madocks, W. A. 
Crespigny, sir W. Martin, John 
| Curwen, J.C, Maxwell, John 
| Creevey, Thomas Milbank, Mark 
| Davies, T. H. ‘Milton, viscourit 
1 Denison, W. J. Monck, J. B. 
| Denman, Thomas - Moore, Abraham 
Duncannon, viscount Moore, Peter 
Dundas, hon. T. ‘Marjoribanks, sir J, 
Dickinson, W. . Mahon, hon. S. 
| Ebrington, viscount Neville, hon. R. 
Ellice, Edward Newman,R.W. | 
Ferguson, sir P.C. | Newport, rt. hon.sirJ. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. © Nugent, lord 
| Fitzgerald, rt.hon.M. 0” 
Fitzroy, lord C. Ord, W. 
Fitzroy, lord J. -Ossulston, lord ie 
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Warrender, sir G. 
Warten, C. 
Wells, John 
Prendergast, M. - 
Penruddock, — 
Pringle, sir W. ft 
Ray, ‘sir Ww. 
Rayne, Jonathan 
Rice, hon. G. | 
Rickett, C. M. 
Robertson, A, 
Robinson, rt. hon. F. Wi 
Rocksavage, lord 
Russell, J. W. 
Ryder, rt; hon, Rd, 


~ Smith, hon. Robert 
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Palmer,. colonel Stanley, lord 
Palmer, C. F. Stuart, lord J. 
Parnell, sir Henry Sykes, Daniel 
Pierce, Henry Sebright, sir John 
Pelham, hon. C, A. Talbot, R. W. 
illi Taylor, M. A. 
ips, Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F.C. Tynte, C. K. 
Power, Richard Townshend, lord C. 
Powlett, hon. W. Tennyson, C. 
Price, Robert Titchfield, marq. of 
Prittie, hon. F. A. Webbe, Edward 
Pryse, Pryse Western, C. C. 


Pym, Francis Wharton, John 
Ramsden, J. C. Whitbread, W. H. 


Ricardo, David Whitbread, Samuel C. 
Rice, T. S. Wilkins, Walter 
Robarts, A. W. Williams, T. P. 
Robarts, G. Williams, W. 
Robinson, sir George Wilson, sir Robert 
Rowley, sir W. _ Wood, alderman 
Rumbold, Charles Wyvill, M. ~ 
Russell, lord W. Wetherell, C. 
Russell, lord John Whitmore, W. W. 
Russell, R. G. TELLERS. 
Ramsbottom, John Lambton, John G. 
Rickford, William Tavistock, marq. of 
Scott, James PAIRED OFF. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Coffin, sir I. 
Grenfell, Pascoe 
Mostyn, sir Thomas 
Noel, sir G. 
Osborne, lord F. 
White, Luke 
Williams, Owen 
Winnington, sir E. 


Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, George 
Smith, William 
Scarlett, James 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Sefton, earl of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 8. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN.] 
Lord Ebrington presented a petition from 
South Moulton, condemning the proceed- 
ings against the Queen, and praying for 
an inquiry into the circumstances which 
led to the Milan commission. His lord- 
ship stated, that 976 signatures had been 
affixed to this petition in a space of eight 


days; and that hecould bear testimony | 


to the respectability of many of those 
signatures. On the other bail, the cor- 
poration address of the same town, which 
address contained many unnecessary pro- 
testations of loyalty, had received only 
183 signatures in alonger space of time, 
and five were those of excisemen. The 
noble lord opposite had observed, that 
the good sense of the country was to be 
collected from corporation addresses. 
Now, it was a fact, that several of those 
who signed the loyal address of South 
Moulton had also affixed their names to 
the petition he had the honour to present. 


Petitions relative to the Queen. 


Mr. Monck presented petitions from 
Hungerford and Newbury, complaining 
of the distresses under which the peti- 
tioners laboured, and praying for the 
discontinuance of any further proceedings 
against her majesty, and the restoration 
of her name to the Liturgy. Adverting 
to the depression of trade at Newbury, 
the hon. gentleman observed, that that 
place had formerly returned members to 
parliament, but had been relieved from 
doing so by its own prayer.. At that 
period members of parliament received 
wages from their constituents. If such 
were the case at present—if other bo- 
roughs, which, like Newbury, had lost 
their trade, were compelled to pay wages 
to their representatives, he believed that 
one and all would petition to be disfran- 
chised. But circumstances were now 
very different. If many of the boroughs 
had lost their regular trade, they had 
found a new, but he feared a contraband 
one, although it did not appear to be at 
all offensive to the gentlemen of the 
Treasury. He trusted that parliament 
would attend to the public feeling, which 
had been so strongly expressed with re- 
ference to her majesty. He was not one 
of those who held that the old maxim 
‘* Vox populi vox Dei,’”” was co be ac- 
knowledged on all occasions. Sometimes 
he knew that the people were mistaken. 
For instance, in thecry some years ago, 
of «No popery ;” a cry encouraged ty 
ministers themselves, and to the pre- 
valence of which they were indebted for 
their power. Suchan expression of po- 
pular sentiment was far from being iden- 
tified with consummate wisdom. But, 
whenever the expression of public feel- 
ing was reasonable, even whenever it 
was harmless, it ought to be attended 
to. He was persuaded that the pulilic 
tranquillity would not be restored until 
her majesty’s name was restored to the 
Liturgy. 

Mr. Denison presented a petition from 
the freeholders of Surrey. It prayed for 
economical reform, the abolition of use- 
less offices, and the restoration of her 
majesty’s name tothe Liturgy. No county 
was more loyal than the county of Surrey ; 
and he believed that the prayer of their pe- 
tition was that of nine-tenths of the people 
of this country. Whatever taunts might 
be thrown out against ‘petitioning by the 
noble lord opposite, he hoped the people 
would never be prevented from exercising 
that valuable and constitutional right. 
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Lord Althorp bore testimony tothe 


respectability of the meeting. United as that the time and attention of parliament 


- the country evidently was, as to the ex- 
pediency of restoring her majesty’s name 


to the Liturgy, he thought it would be’ 


hardly possible for the House to resist so 
unanimous a declaration. 

Mr. W. L. Maberly said, that ministers 
ought to have resigned their places rather 
than - have instituted the proceedings 
against the Queen. 

Sir W. De Crespigny deplored, that a 
period should have arrived when county 
meetings were treated with contempt. It 
was the only mode by which the people 
- could state their wrongs and speak their 
wishes, 

Mr. Calvert observed, that the noble 
lord opposite had declared that ministers 
had no wish to remain longer in office 
than while they possessed the confidence 
of the country. - If the opinion of a 
great and opulent county, such as Sur- 
rey, would have any weight with the 
noblelord, he would refer bim for that 
_ Opinion even to the hon. member for 
Surrey, who had not been intrusted to 
present the petition of his constituents, 
and who could inform the. noble that a 
more respectable and orderly meeting 
had never been assembled. And what 
was the result? That, when the ques- 
tion’ was put to the vote, there were 
about half a dozen hands held up against 
3 or 400. The hon. member for Surrey 
complained that his friends were not pre- 
sent. Why they were not present he 
knew not, unless they thought that the 
cause which the gentlerian wished 
them to support was too bad aone to be 
countenanced. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, he did not wish 
impeach the respectabiltty of the 
meeting at Epsom. All he maintained 
was, that those who received the opinion 
of a meeting of about 400 persons as the 
opinion of the county of Surrey, laboured 
under a great delusion. - The hon. gentle- 
man had asked, why his (Mr. S.’s) friends 
had not attended the meeting? The fact 
was, that the language of the requisition 
was so moderate, that although, as one 
of the members for the county, he 
thought it his duty to be present, in 
order to give any explanation that might 
be required of his conduct, he had dis- 
couraged many who had applied to him 
on the subject from attending. The re- 
quisition was merely for a meeting to 
petition for-the discontinuance of further 
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proceedings against her majesty, in order 


might be directed to the various impor- 
tant questions of domestic and foreign 
policy, which required their immediate 
consideration. What he complained of, 
however, was, the unfair and indecent 
course, as respected one of the represen- 
tatives of the county, which was pursued 
towards the close of the meeting, when a 
proposition was made by an hon. gentle- 
man, and persevered in, notwithstanding 
the suggestion of the high sheriff, that 
the object expressed in the requisition 
ought not to be exceeded or departed 
from. The original.resolutions were car- 
ried, and a large portion of the meeting 
had dispersed, when this attack was made 
upon him by the hon. gentleman. — This 
he did not consider fair or generous 
treatment. That attack ought to have 
been made while his friends were yet 
present. If the hon. gentleman had de- 
termined to have a triumph, it ought’ to 
have been a direct, and not an indirect 
one. 

- Mr. Macdonald declared, that he had 
moved the resolution of which the hon. 
gentleman complained, because he 
thought it his duty as a freeholder of the 
county of Surrey to do so. -The.conduct 
of a'representative in parliament was 
always a fair subject for criticism at a 
county meeting, and he should have 
thought that the hon. gentleman would 
have felt that his conduct on the subject 
respecting which the meeting were con- 
vened, must be so fresh in their minds, 
that it could not escape scrutiny. Nor 
had he any right to complain of want of 
generosity, who had recently exhibited so 
egregious a want of that quality. In the 
animadversions which he had felt it his 
duty to make on the hon. gentleman’s 
conduct, he had not adverted to any hear- 
say information. He had spoken of facts 
which were asclearas day, of the course 
which the hon. gentleman had pursued in 
that House. As to the period of making 


his motion, it was impossible that he could - 


have made it before the original resola- 
tions on which the petition was founded, 
were agreed to. He denied, therefore, 
that his conduct had been either unmanly 
or ungenerous.. He had merely given 
effect to what were decidedly the wishes of 
the meeting. : 

Mr. Maberly said, he never witnessed 
an expression of: greater disapprobation 
of the parliamentary conduct of a repres 
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sentative than that which had beeu ma- 
nifested at the meeting towards the hon. 
gentleman. He could assure the House, 
that ministers had not the support of the 
county of Surrey in their anomalous pro- 
ceedings against her majesty. That county 

rticipated in the general dissatisfaction 
which had been expressed throughout the 
kingdom. It was the attempt to in- 
flict unmerited degradation on her ma- 
jesty which was so .universally offensive. 
Even before trial, the gentlemen over the 
way exhibited reluctance to proneunce 
her majesty’s name. It was that kind of 
conduct with which the people of Eng- 
land were dissatisfied. It was contended, 
that the omission of her majesty’s name in 
the Liturgy was a mere exercise of the 
royal prerogative. But who was it that 
advised that the royal prerogative should 
be so exercised ? He maintained, that 
the omission was illegal ; and that her ma- 
jesty had a right to be restored to the 
Liturgy, and to all the other benefits of 
a perfect acquittal. 

Mr. Denman said, that as so much 
had been said on the subject of the res- 
toration of her majesty’s name to the 
Litargy, he felt it his duty to take this, 
the earliest opportunity in his power of 
declaring his sentiments. From what had 
lately occurred, and more particularly 
after the extraordinary speech of the noble 
lord opposite the night before last, it ap- 

red to him more than ever necessary 
that the people should press for the resto- 
ration of her majesty’s name to the liturgy. 
It was very painful for him to be obliged 
to say, that since the abandonment of the 
bill of Pains and Penalties, there had been 
more unjust, more iniquitous, and more 
cruel calumnies heaped up against the 
Queen than even before the introduction 
of that measure. Was it not time to re- 
quire that justice should be done the 
Queen, when her prosecutors had the 
hardihood to boast of the bundles of de- 
positions containing evidence against her 
majesty, which they had refrained from 
producing at the trial? Could any thing 
be more despicable than this declaration 
of the existence of evidence which they 
dared not produce where it could have 
been rebutted? Although the proceed- 
ings against the Queen had commenced 
her condemnation before proof was 
offered—although they were carried on 
with the mean and miserable shuffling 
of withholding from her majesty, during 
the process, the rank and title which ‘was 
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her right—although the committee formed 
of ministers themselves had at the outset 
declared an opinion upon ex parte evi- 
dence, yet what had occurred since that 
trial was still more glaring, and more 
contrary to the principles of justice. What 
could be more unfair than the circulation 
throughout the country of the attorney- 
general’s opening speech, containing such 
a series of charges which the hon. and 
learned gentleman was obliged to aban- 
don the moment he came to prove his 
case? How came that opening statement 
to have been sent forth to the world, and 
circulated throughout the country at the 
public expense? and more particularly 
when his hon. and learned friend (Mr, 
Brougham) was, contrary to the practice 
and principles of courts of justice, refused 
the opportunity of replying to that speech 
at the time, and doomed to witness it§ 
circulation throughout the country for 
three weeks without observation. He 
should ever consider that as the — 
act of injustice which an individual on 
trial had ever had to encounter—an act, 
the more glaring when it was recollected, 
that the party on trial was a female, and 
that her character and reputation were at 
stake, He charged it upon his majesty’s 
ministers as the worst part of their con- 
duct throughout the whole of this bad 
transaction, that they held out an ex pecta- 
tion of having a more enlarged case for 
the House of Commons than they offered 
to the consideration of the House of Lords. 
Was that honourable or just? Was it 
consistent with honour and justice, after 
the abandonment of the bill, to circulate 
through the country, in violation of the 
strict privileges of parliament, pamphlets 
purporting to be the speeches delivered _ 
by certain of the ministers in their places 
in parliament upon the Queen’s case—to 
circulate them widely and gratuitously 
with all their exaggerations, and under 
government franks? Very different, in- 
deed, had been the conduct of the right 
hon. member for Oxford, who, in deliver- 
ing his ,sentiments, came forward in a 
calm and dignified manner, and with 
fairness and caudour, and a statesmanlike 
feeling, stated the question as it struck 
his mind. Such a conduct presented a 
contrast to that of his majesty’s ministers, 
and, indeed, to that of the majority of 
that House, who “pe 
ready to go any length in support of those 
ministers’ ‘The ministers had exhibited 


no feeling which entitled them to credit. 
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When they had 4bandoned their bill, and 
as they now expressed it, had determined 
to drop the prosecution, why not have 
had the generosity and feeling to apprize 
the Queen of that determination? But 
their conduct indicated any thing rather 
than an abandonment of the attack. If 
they were serious in their intention of 
_ abandoning it, why were they deprived of 
that which they never before stood so 
lamentably in want of—namely, the sup- 
port of the right hon. member for Liver- 
pool? Why had that right hon. gentle- 
men withdrawn himself from the cabinet, 
if all proceedings against the Queen were 
abandoned? Though the bill had been 
abandoned, a parliament had scarcely 
met when the noble lord opposite had 
come down to that House, and had thrown 
out insinuations and invectives against her 
majesty, which—but he would not pursue 
course which he was about to be 
betrayed into. It was impossible that 
any one in private life could have been 
doomed to undergo the unrelenting per- 
secution which her majesty had under- 
gone. He would put it to the House 
whether her majesty had been fairly 
treated by ministers? He would suppose 
a case. He would suppose that a man, 
who had been, formerly, a minister in Ire- 
Jand, had been accused of bribery, of 
ross corruption in that country, at the 
ime of the Union. He would suppose 
that minister accused, not merely of cor- 
ruption at the time of the Union, but of 
acts of a far more horrible description. 
He would suppose that, respecting the 
conduct of that man, rumours had gone 
abroad of an appalling kind; that a com- 
misston had been sent to Ireland to col- 
dect witnesses against him, supported by 
the strength and influence of the Crown ; 
that a bill of Pains and Penalties had been . 
brought in against him, and a hostile 
minister was determined to ensure a con- 
viction at all hazards ; suppose that the 
proceedings terminated in the House of 
Lords—that the abashed prosecutors and 
abettors of the measure were obliged to 
give it wp in despair. In that case what 
would they think of a minister who should 
come down to the House of Commons, 
and say,. we could, if we wished, bring 
forward more evidence——we had the de- 
positions of eighty persons, but as a mat- 
ter of e and favour, we have not ex- 
amined them? Was it possible that such 


such miserable insinuations 


uld be attended to, after the ministers i 
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had done their worst ? Was it to be endu- 
red that, after her majesty had triumphed 
over the witnesses that bad been pro- 
duced, her character should suffer from 
witnesses that her accusers dare not pro-~ 
duce? He would appeal to the candor 
of the House, whether her majesty, not- 
withstanding her acquittal, was not, night 
after night, exposed to the observations of 
the noble lord? In the subject of the 
restoration of her majesty’s name to the 
Liturgy, he would merely say, that from 
the very moment that that exclusion had 
taken place, he never entertained the 
slightest doubt of the illegality of that 
act; he never lost an opportunity, of 
giving his opinion on the subject. The 
Queen was now accused of refusing the 
bounty of that House, unless her name 
was restored to the Liturgy. Now, all he 
would say upon that point was, that when 
the noble lord approached her with money 
in one hand, and gross, unfounded, and 
refuted imputations in the other, if her 
majesty had accepted that money, prof+ 
fered under such circumstances, and by 
such a minister, she would, in his opi- 
niov, merit the indignation which. her 
enemies in vain attempted to excite against 
her in the breasts of a generous and gallant 
people, who admire her virtues—who pity 
her sufferings and, who never will desert 
her so long as she remains true to herself. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was not his 
intention to follow the learned gentleman 
into the wide field of discussion which he 
had-broached; not that he was averse to 
meet him upon any or all the points he 
had dilated upon, but because he thought 
it would be more convenient for him to 
wait until the question of the Liturgy. 
It did not follow that, because the learned 
gentleman had thought proper, in the 
discharge of his professional duty, to 
utter this sort of declamation, that there- 
fore, he (Lord €.) should be provoked 
toembark in a premature debate, The 
question respecting the omission of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy stood for 
debate upon an early day, and it was 
whimsical enough, that the learned gentle- 
man could not wait until that time, but 
should, on the present occasion, have 
blazed forth upon what was mot to be 
found in the speech, upon which he 

rofessed to comment, but which he must 
ase got from the brief, from which no 
doubt he spoke— 

Mr. Denman rose to order. He had 
spoken asa member of parliament, and 
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the noble lord was disorderly in alluding 
to him in any other character. 

The Speaker said, if the House thought 
that the noble lord had exceeded the 
freedom of debate, then he could have 
no hesitation in saying that the noble lord 
was disorderly; but he did not think 
that the passage of the speech alluded to, 
conveyed an attack ofa personal kind. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that nothing was 
further from his intention than to reflect 
personally upon the learned gentleman. 
Indeed he thought he had diminished 
rather than increased the effect of the 
learned gentleman’s sentiments, and 
which, from the variance they presented 
at one moment from those uttered at 
another, and particularly in conjunction 


hislearned colleague(Mr. Brougham), 


certainly were calculated to lead to the 
notion, that at one moment the learned 
gentlemen were delivering their own opi- 
nions, while at another they were merely 
speaking from their briefs. But certainly, 
as the learned gentleman spoke now as 
a member of parliament, and not as a 
counsel, he should have taken care to state 
accurately the contents of his (lord C’s.) 
speech. Now, as to what had been said 
respecting the circulation of particular 
speeches, why should the gentlemen op- 
posite complain that authentic copies of 
particular speeches had been circulated 
throughout thecountry ? What else could 
they expect. If, indeed, the gentlemen 
opposite had been silent when the bill 
was withdrawn, then they might expect 
that others would have followed their ex- 
ample; but had the gentlemen opposite 
pursued that prudent course? Had they 
not, at the different meetings throughout 
the country, arraigned, in the most severe 
terms, the motives and conduct of minis- 
ters during the late transactions—had 
they not, in the most unsparing terms, 
attacked both their public and private 
motives, and charged them with eliciting 
nothing but “ filthy lies.” The hon. 
gentlemen opposite were to have free 
warren and free chace against ministers, 
—they were to have all the battle tothem- 
selves—they were to handle every topic 
of irritation, and ministers were not to 
be allowed to raise a hand in their own 
defence. They'were to allow that part 
of the press which was in the pay of her 
majesty to cast forth sentiments and ex- 
pressions so base as to find no parallel in 


the whole range of the public press ; and. 


yet it was to be held a high crime and 
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misdemeanor against ministers, if au- 
thentic copies of certain speeches by some 
means or other found their way into the 
post-bags of the country. Now, with 
respect to the depositions of witnesses, 
he had never said, that any depositions 
or proofs that could impart information 
at the bar of the House of Lords had 
been withheld. His argument was, 
that it was not to be sachin that govern- 
ment ever considered the case as defective 
—that a great number of witnesses had 
given in depositions, but it was found 
utterly impossible to prevail on those 
witnesses to come to this country. Did 
the learned gentleman recollect the brutal 
attack that had been made on the wit- 
nessesat Dover? When that circumstance 
was known in Italy, a number of persons, 
terrified at the intelligence, could not be 
prevailed on to come to England; and 
even a considerable uumber of im- 
portant witnesses who had arrived at Paris, 
alarmed for their personal safety, refused 
to proceed further. The learned gentle- 
man and his colleagues took a legal 
advantage of the absence of these persons, 
and insisted that the trial should proceed 
without delay. This was an unfair and 
unjust attack. And was the country to 
be told that the conduct of those who 
indulged in it was never to be question- 
ed? He would now give the learned 
gentleman notice, that so long as he and 
others who called themselves the Queen’s 
friends, but whom he regarded as her most 
injudicious advisers, continued to bring 
forward such injudicious charges ; as long 
as they continued to make the name of 
her majesty the instrument of their own 
purposes, without regarding her interest 
or honour; as long as they continued to 
misrepresent ministers, and to impute 
to them intentions which they had never 
contemplated, he should never feel res- 
trained from exposing the truth to the 
House and the country. 

Mr. Denman said, that with respect to 
the attack on the witnesses at Dover, that 
circumstance never came within his know- 
ledge. With respect to certain witnesses 
having been on the-road, he did not know 
that fact, and he did not believe it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the fact had 
been proved on oath. 

Mr. Hume called upon the noble lord 
distinctly to state what papers were in the 
pay of her majesty. p 

Mr. Alderman Wood ‘said, that the 
members for Somerset and Surrey had 
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talked of large ‘accounts, which they 
stated, on hearsay, to be unpaid by her 
majesty; but he understood that the 
member for Surrey had been unable to get 
from his constituents any information of 
such unpaid bills, or of any sums of 
money paid by her majesty for getting up 
processions.. He was, indeed, ready to 
state to those hon. members, that if they 
could produce one instance of a bill 
being unpaid, or of a single shilling 
being laid out by her majesty to promote 
or defray the expense of processions, he 
would give them 100/. for each shilling so 
discovered. The noble lord, finding 
he could not substantiate the charges 
which he made against the Queen re- 
specting her answers to the Dover and the 
Canterbury addresses, had made one more 
attempt of the same kind by fixing on 
the answer to the Wandsworth address ; 
and the right hon. commissioner of woods 
and forests had handed a book to the 
noble lord, and had referred him to page 
73, in which her majesty was represented 
to have used the words “‘my people.” So 


indeed it was stated in this book ; but’ 


would the noble lord inform’ the House 
by whom, and for what purpose, this 
book had been written? He had ex- 
amined the manuscript of that answer, 
and the expression there was, ‘the 
people.” Was it, then, to be tolerated 
that any other hon. member should make 
such unfounded statements to the pre- 
judice of the Queen? With regard to 
the outrage committed at Dover on the 
persons of the Italian witnesses, he had 
reason to believe that the whole assault 
consisted in these wretches being scoffed 
at by a few old women. He would state 
the fact : twelve or fourteen of those miser- 
able wretches landed at Dover; they had 
little wallets at their backs, which were 
to be filled, he supposed, by the liberal 
hands of ministers; those wallets were 
examined by the Custom-house officers ; 
some old women scoffed at them; and 
one very old woman, laughing louder 
than the others, addressed one of the 
witnesses thus—‘ Get home again, you 
Italian wretch.”” This was the disgraceful 
outrage which in the opinion of govern- 
ment, rendered it necessary to send those 
witnesses to Holland ! 

Mr. Honeywood presented a similar 
| rea from the county of Kent. The 

igh sheriff, notwithstanding the requisi- 
tion was signed by the most respectable 
inhabitants, had -refused- to’ convene a 
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meeting of the county. The meeting, 
therefore, had been obliged to be held 
in the town-hall of Maidstone. He 
believed it was the first time in the 
memory of man that a meeting of that 
county had not been held in the open 


air. Itwas, therefore, not so numerous 


as it might have been, The meeting, 
however, such as it was, was most unani- 
mous; one hand only being held up 
against the resolutions by a half-pay 
lieutenant of the waggon train. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that, generally 
speaking, he thought it was the duty of 
the sheriff to call a meeting; when he 
was satisfied with the respectability of 
the requisition. In this instance, the 


sheriff, after some deliberation, had felt 


it his duty to decline calling the meeting, 
because he thought the general feeling of 
the county was against the meeting ; and 
it should be remarked, that when he had 
so refused, there could not be found five 
magistrates in the county to convene the 
meeting. 

Sir R. Wilson avowed himself one of 
the requisitionists alluded to. The high 
sheriff had only to look to the number 
and respectability of the signatures, with- 
out any reference to the sentiments of the 
county. This was one, more instance 
of the impolicy of the noble lord’s bill 
on this subject. 

Dr. Lushington thought, that a more 
complete exemplification of the impolicy 
of the noble lord’s bill had never been 
presented. It was now come to that pass, 
that when a requisition, signed by four or 
five peers, and sundry other persons hold- 
ing rank in the county, was presented toa 
high sheriff, it was refused to be com- 
plied with under the enactments of this 
act. This was not at all to be wondered 
at, when it was considered who the 
sheriffs were. They were nominated by 
the Crown, and the magistrates were 
under the same nomination. The lord 
lieutenant appointed them; and it fre- 
quently happened, that they elected those 
who agreed with them in political opinion. 
‘The system now acted upon came to this 
—that you cannot have a county meeting, 
unless you find five magistrates holdin 
the same political opinions with yourself. 
The sheriff now, by his single fiat, took 
upon himself to determine whether or not 
a county meeting should beheld. He 
would say, the sheriff had no right to 
take the object. of the meeting into his 
‘consideration, before he complied with 
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the call of any set of requisitionists. To 
what these measures might ultimately 
force the people of England, he would not 
say; but if any thing could force them 
to disorderly courses, it was likely to be 
the loss of those rights which had been 
unjustly and tyrannically taken from 
them. 

After some further conversation, the 
‘petitions were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


Trape or 
or THE MercHants.] Mr. Dugdale 
Yose to present a petition from the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders, of the 
town of Birmingham, To this important 
document he begged to call the serious 
attention of the House. It was proper 
to state that this petition was agreed 
upon at a very numerous meeting, held 
in the month of August last; but owing 
to the different adjournments of the 
House, there had not been any possibi- 


lity of presenting it till the present time. 


The petitioners stated, that on the 12th 
of May last they did present a petition to 
the hon. House, praying that a solemn 
4nquiry might be instituted by it into the 
‘causes of the national distress, and pray- 
‘ing that some measures might be adopted 
for relieving it. They set forth, that it 
appeared to them no legislative measure 
had yet been adopted for the purposes of 
such relief, excepting only the appoint- 
ment by parliament of a committee for 
the extension of the foreign trade; but 
they humbly submitted that the home 


‘trade was at all times a matter of para- 


mount interest. The petitioners further 


“stated, that the present state of their 


trade, and consequently of those nu- 
‘merous classes who were dependent upon 
it, was deplorable. In order to get more 
accurate information as to the state of 
Birmingham in this respect, a committee 
Was appointed by the petitioners some 


‘tithe back to inquire into the consump- 


tion of meat, beer, and other necessaries 


‘in the town, as compared with the year 


1818; and the result was, that a most 
material diminution of the consumption 
of such articles was found to have taken 
place, and this, it was unnecessary to 
add, had. existed principally among the 
lower classes, At the present moment 
it was not his intention to enlarge upon the 
subjects to which the petitioners had re- 
ferred. He would, however, say, that 
the public books of the country were a 
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fallacious criterion by which to judge of 
the state of commercial prosperity, for a 
decrease was often known to exist where 
the contrary appeared in those books, 
The petitioners here complained that the 
agriculture, the commerce, and manu- 
factures of the country, upon which its 
property depended, were in a state of 
decay; and therefore they prayed, that 
a solemn inquiry might be instituted re- 
specting them, and, that wherever a de- 
fect was found, it might, if possible, be 
remedied. He himself had made parti- 
cular inquiries on the subject, to which 
the petitioners chiefly referred, and he 
found, that though there was some im- 
provement in some articles, yet that in 
the main branches of the trade, there had 
been a diminution of 25 per cent. the 
consequence was, that the capitalists 
were withdrawing their capital in the 
trade, and the workmen in most instances 
got employment only for three or four 
ays in the week. The poor-rates were, 
it was ascertained, about the same in 
amount as last year; but, looking to the 
comparatively reduced prices of food, 
they must in effect be considered higher. 
The distress complained of was in a con- 
siderable degree aggravated by the state 
of the iron-works in the neighbourhood. 
In looking at the whole of the case, he 
feared that the depression arose more 
from general than local causes. He was 
not prepared at present to follow up the 
presentation of this petition with any 
specific motion. He wished, however, 
to impress upon the House, that the sub- 
ject required the most serious attention 
of the House and his majesty’s govern+ 
ment. The case was such as called for 
a speedy remedy, and he hoped, that the 
petitioners, who had hitherto borne their 
distresses without complaint, and who 
were conspicuous for their loyalty, might 
obtain such attention to their situatron 
as would tend to relieve them from thei 
present embarrassments. ‘ 
Mr. Lawley thought it his duty to re- 
commend the prayer of the petitioners to 
the most serious attention of the House. 
It was entitled to serious consideration, 
not merely from the number and re- 
spectability of the petitioners, but from 
the importance of the statements 1t Con~- 
tained. The petitioners had divided 
themselves into small parties, in order to 
ascertam, in the different parts of the 
town, the state of the consumption of 
articles of - necessary use, and they 
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found that it had fallen off one-third 
in the last two years, and that in the 
article of bread there had been a very 
considerable diminution. It was far from 
his intention to give any contradiction to 
what had been stated by his ministers 
upon the improvements which had taken 
Jlace in many parts of our trade. He 
had heard such statement with pleasure ; 
but if he were torest his opinion upon 
what he knew of the state of the trade of 
Birmingham, it was not such as would 
bear out those statements. 

Mr. Littleton observed, that if similar 
inquiries to those made in Birmingham 
had been instituted in the south-west of 
the county of Stafford, the same results 
would have been found. He believed, 
though the petitioners only hinted at it, 
that if a committee should be appointed, 
a great part of the distress complained 
of” would be found to have resulted, from 
what had been, he would admit, ve 
properly, done by government wit 
respect to the metallic currency, and the 
limitation of issues from the banks. He 


had, however, every reason to hope that 
confidence would soon be restored in this 
respect. . He had heard from several 
entlemen connected with the manu- 
acturers in Birmingham, that a great deal 


of business had been done on paper 
credit, which must necessarily have been 
since reduced in proportion to the great 
reduction of issues from the country 
banks. This was a great check, and 
though it could not be said to operate at 
present, yet it had operated to a very 
considerable extent at the period when 
those limitations took place. The peti- 
tioners, it appeared, did not attribute 
the distress of which they complained, to 
the cessation of the demand for the 
articles in their trade, at the termination 
of the war; but they had not carried their 
inquiries farther back than two years. 
If they had carried them back for the 
last five years, he was of opinion that 
they would have found, that that cause 
had operated very materially in producing 
the distress which was now felt. When 
he considered the very great extent to 
which the trade, in articles of military 
furniture, had been carried on in Bir- 
mingham, the great quantity of swords, 
guns, stirrups, and other such articles 
which were constantly in demand ; when 
he considered the large armaments which 
peggy out, in almost. every part of 
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was given ly this country ; when he con- 
sidered the great bodies of militia which 
were kept tp for so long a time, and 
when he reo lected the increased demand 
which those circumstances must have 
created for urticles in the Birmingham 
trade, he could not but conclude, that it 
would require many yearsto fill up the 
chasm caused by the cessation of such a 
demand. He happened, some time ago, 
to have been one of a deputation which 
waited on lord Mulgrave, then master of 
the ordnance; and he learned, on that 
occasion, that at one time the demand 
for arms was so great, that they had been 
in the habit of manufacturing a musket 
per minute. He mentioned this only to 
show the great demand which existed for 
anarticle in one branch of the trade, 
The petitioners admitted that the com+ 
mittee of foreign trade was a boon; but 
that that alone would not be effectual. 
Some improvement should be effected in 
their home trade. He believed that there 
was no article of domestic manufacture 
of which there was so large a consump- 
tion as our hardware. The hon. member 
then observed upon the state of the iron 
trade, and that part of the hardware ma- 
nufactures with which it was connected, 
and said, that although the export had, 
in 1817, been very considerable, yet he 
believed it was forced, and was the result 
of speculation, arising out of the low 
state of prices. He considered the de- 
pression of agriculture one prominent 
cause of the falling off in the iron ma- 
nufactures. Any relief that could be 
devised, and was likely to prove effectual, 
he would be willing to support. He 
thought that some relief might be afforded 
by a revision of our system of taxation, 
The farmer did not now get more for two 
bushels of corn than he did some time 
back for one. He was aware that it 
would be unpopular to propose the im-~ 
position of any new tax: indeed, the 
proposition would be idle at present, for 
the country was not able to. bear. it; but 
it was his opinion, thatif a tax (not an 
income), but bearing equally on funded 
and landed property, were levied, it 
would be a great relief to the farmer, as 
well as to the manufacturer. ; 

Mr. Curwen, having been requested 
to support the prayer of this petition, 
could not suffer it to pass without a few 
observations. The iron trade was a. most 
important branch of our manufactores; 
and from: the skill and capital engaged in 
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the call of any set of requisitionists. To 
what these measures might ultimately 
force the people of England, he would not 
say; but if any thing could force them 
to disorderly courses, it was likely to be 
the loss of those rights which had been 
amjustly and tyrannically taken from 
them. ‘ 

After some further conversation, the 
‘petitions were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


Trape or 
or THE MercHants.] Mr. Dugdale 
Yose to present a petition from the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders, of the 
town of Birmingham. To this important 
document he begged to call the serious 
attention of the House. It was proper 
to state that this petition was agreed 
upon at a very numerous meeting, held 
in the month of August last; but owing 
to the different adjournments of the 
House, there had not been any possibi- 
lity of presenting it till the present time. 
“The petitioners stated, that on the 12th 
of May last they did present a petition to 
the hon. House, praying that a solemn 
4nquiry might be instituted by it into the 
‘causes of ie national distress, and pray- 
‘ing that some measures might be adopted 
for relieving it. They set forth, that it 
appeared to them no legislative measure 
had yet been adopted for the purposes of 
such relief, excepting only the appoint- 
ment by parliament of a committee for 
the extension of the foreign trade; but 
they hambly submitted that the home 
‘trade was at all times a matter of para- 
mount interest. The petitioners further 
“stated, that the present state of their 
trade, and consequently of those nu- 
‘merous classes who were dependent upon 
it, was deplorable. In order to get more 
accurate information as to the state of 
Birmingham in this respect, a committee 
was appointed by the petitioners some 
“time back to inquire into the consump- 
tion of meat, beer, and other necessaries 
4n the town, as compared with the year 
1818; and the result was, that a most 
material diminution of the consumption 
of such articles was found to have taken 
place, and this, it was unnecessary to 
add, had existed principally among the 
lower classes, At the present moment 


it was not his intention to enlarge upon the 
subjects to which the petitioners had re- 
ferred. He would, however, say, that 
the public books of the country were a 
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fallacious criterion by which to judge of 
the state of commercial prosperity, for a 
decrease was often known to exist where 
the contrary appeared in those books, 
The petitioners here complained that the 
agriculture, the commerce, and manu- 
factures of the country, upon which its 
property depended, were in a state of 
decay; and therefore they prayed, that 
a solemn inquiry might be instituted re- 
specting them, and, that wherever a de- 
fect was found, it might, if possible, be 
remedied. He himself had made parti- 
cular inquiries on the subject, to which 
the petitioners chiefly referred, and he 
found, that though there was some im- 
provement in some articles, yet that in 
the main branches of the trade, there had 
been a diminution of 25 per cent. the 
consequence was, that the capitalists 
were withdrawing their capital in the 
trade, and the workmen in most instances 
got employment only for three or four 

ys in the week. The poor-rates were, 
it was ascertained, about the same in 
amount as last year; but, looking to the 
comparatively reduced prices of food, 
they must in effect be considered higher. 
The distress complained of was in a con- 
siderable degree aggravated by the state 
of the iron-works in the ssiuactsleond, 
In looking at the whole of the case, he 
feared that the depression arose more 
from general than local causes. He was 
not prepared at present to follow up the 
presentation of this petition with any 
specific motion. He wished, however, 
to impress upon the House, that the sub- 
ject required the most serious attention 
of the House and his majesty’s govern+ 
ment. The case was such as called for 
a speedy remedy, and he hoped, that the 
petitioners, who had hitherto borne their 
distresses without complaint, and who 
were conspicuous for their loyalty, might 
obtain such attention to their situation 
as would tend to relieve them from thei 
present embarrassments. 

Mr, Lawley thought it his duty to re- 
commend the prayer of the petitioners to 
the most serious attention of the House. 
It was entitled to serious consideration, 
not merely from the number and re- 
spectability of the petitioners, but from 
the importance of the statements 1t Con~- 
tained. The petitioners had divided 
themselves into small parties, in order to 
ascertam, in the different parts of the 
town, the state of the consumption of 
articles ‘of necessary use, and they 
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found that it had fallen off one-third 
in the last two years, and that in the 
article of bread there had been a very 
considerable diminution. It was far from 
his intention to give any contradiction to 
what had been stated by his ministers 
upon the improvements which had taken 
lace in many parts of our trade. He 
ad heard such statement with pleasure ; 
but if he were torest his opinion upon 
what he knew of the state of the trade of 
Birmingham, it was not such as would 
bear out those statements. 

Mr. Littleton observed, that if similar 
inquiries to those made in Birmingham 
had been instituted in the south-west of 
the county of Stafford, the same results 
would have been found. He believed, 
though the petitioners only hinted at it, 
that if a committee should be appointed, 
a poe part of the distress complained 
of would be found to have resulted from 
what had been, he would admit, ve 
properly, done by government wit 
respect to the metallic currency, and the 
limitation of issues from the banks. He 
had, however, every reason to hope that 
confidence would soon be restored in this 
respect. . He had heard from several 

entlemen connected with the manu- 


cturers in Birmingham, that a great deal 


of business had been done on paper 
credit, which must necessarily have been 
since reduced in proportion to the great 
reduction of issues from the country 
banks. This was a great check, and 
though it could not be said to operate at 
present, re it had operated to a very 
considerable extent at the period when 
those limitations took place. The peti- 
tioners, it appeared, did not attribute 
the distress of which they complained, to 
the cessation of the demand for the 
articles in their trade, at the termination 
of the war; but they had not carried their 
inquiries farther back than two years. 
if they had carried them back for the 
Jast five years, he was of opinion that 
sa would have found, that that cause 
had operated very materially in producing 
the distress which was now felt. When 
he considered the very great extent to 
which the trade, in articles of military 
furniture, had been carried on in Bir- 
mingham, the great quantity of swords, 
guns, stirrups, and other such articles 
which were constantly in demand ; when 
he considered the large armaments which 

ere fitted out, in almost. every part of 
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was given by this country; when he con- 
sidered the great bodies of militia which 
were kept up for so long a time, and 
when he reollected the increased demand 
which those circumstances must have 
created for articles in the Birmingham 
trade, he could not but conclude, that it 
would require many yearsto fill up the 
chasm caused by the cessation of such a 
demand. He happened, some time ago, 
to have been one of a deputation which 
waited on lord Mulgrave, then master of 
the ordnance; and he learned, on that 
occasion, that at one time the demand 
for arms was so great, that they had been 
in the habit of manufacturing a musket 
per minute. He mentioned this only to 
show the great demand which existed for 
anarticle ia one branch of the trade. 
The petitioners admitted that the com+ 
mittee of foreign trade was a boon; but 
that that alone would not be effectual. 
Some improvement should be effected in 
their home trade. He believed that there 
was no article of domestic manufacture 
of which there was so large a consump- 
tion as our hardware. The hon. member 
then observed upon the state of the iron 
trade, and that part of the hardware ma- 
nufactures with which it was connected, 
and said, that although the export had, 
in 1817, been very considerable, yet he 
believed it was forced, and was the result 
of speculation, arising out of the low 
state of prices. He considered the de- 
pression of agriculture one prominent 
cause of the falling off in the iron ma- 
nufactures. Any relief that could be 
devised, and was likely to prove effectual, 
he would be willing to support. He 
thought that some relief might be afforded 
by a revision of our system of taxation, 
The farmer did not now get more for two 
bushels of corn than he did some time 
back for one. He was aware that it 
would be unpopular to propose the im~ 
position of any new tax: indeed, the 
proposition would be idle at present, for 
the country was not able to. bear it; but 
it was his opinion, thatif a tax (not an 
income), but bearing equally on funded 
and landed property, were levied, it 
would be a great relief to the farmer, as 
well as to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Curwen, having been requested 
to support the prayer of this petition, 
could not suffer it to pass without a few 
observations. The iron trade was a. most 
important branch of our manufactares; 


and from the skill and capital engaged in 
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it, it was, he believed, less likely than 
most others to be interfered with by 
foreign competition; therefore, when he 
heard complaints of the depression under 
which those who were engaged in that 
trade laboured, he thought it a proof of 
the great distress in which the country 
was involved. He regretted, that in the 
speech which his majesty had been advised 
to deliver from the throne, there was 
scarcely any allusion to the agriculture 
aud commerce of the country. Some 
kind of hope had been held out, when it 
was stated that an improvement had 
taken place in some branches ; but was 
this of such a nature as to encourage a 
hope that a favourable change was about 
to take place in the state of the country ? 
He believed not; and if his ministers 
would consent to inquire into the subject, 
it would be found, that there was more 
ground for alarm than for hope. It was 
said, that the increase in our cotton-ma- 
nufactures was a proof of this growing 
improvement. If, however, that were 
to be looked upon as an improvement, 
the workmen would, as on other occasions 
have turned round and demanded an 
increase of wages. He looked upon that 
increase as the result of a speculation, 
from which ro general benefit to the 
country would be derived. It was his fear 
that government had not made themselves 
acquainted with the real state of the 
country. That a committee with respect 
to our foreign trade would be appointed, 
gave him great satisfaction, and he hoped 
it would do some good. He also hoped 
that our agriculturists would get pos- 
session of the home market; but he 
thought that these would not be found 
remedies for the distresses of which the 
country complained. We might go on 
from day to day with such _palliatives, 
but they would not be found sufticient 
for the evils we had to remedy. If it 
were not disorderly to allude to what 
occurred in another place, he might 
observe upon what had been said—that 
our distresses did not arise from taxation, 
for that in that respect sixteen million 
annually had been taken off since the 
war. This he should be disposed to con- 
sider a boon, if our trade had remained 
the same as it was at the close of the war; 
but so far from that being the case, we 
had lost, in the decline of our trade, more 
than would be sufficient to cover a tax of 
16,000,000/. Was the noble lord op- 
posite prepared now to contend, that we 
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were better by a reduction of taxation on 
diminished means, than we were when 
that taxation was greater but when our 
means were still greater in proportion ? 
Wheat, at the former period, sold for 10s. 
the bushel, which now only produced 6s, 
and our other produce were in the same 
ratio. Could this be called an improve- 
ment? An hon. gentleman had spoken 
of the effect of a metailic currency ; 
now he would admit, that in no case 
ought we to go back to a system of 
restriction of cash payments, for that 
would only delay the evil ; but he would 
ask, whether such an issue of cash would 
not have the effect of diminishing the 
value of land; and if that were the case, 
had we not a right to gointo a committee 
to inquire into the decrease on one pro- 
perty, and the increase on another? The 
remedy which he thought would be an 
effectual one was this—a decrease of the 
interest to the fundholder. This was the 
only remedy, and the present’ was the 
time when the question could be fairly 
met. The cheapness of food was not 
under present circumstances a blessing to 
the country, for it lessened the value of 
landed property. He called, then, upon 
the noble lord, not for a committee which 
would suggest a partial remedy, but a 
remedy which should be found generally 
effectual. He grounded this upon the 
reduction which cash payments would 
make in the value of landed property. 
But he had also another ground, the 
enormous amount of the poor-rates. Why, 
he would ask, when the value of land 
was thus swallowed by taxationand poor- 
rates, might not the landholder as well 
give up his property: altogether? Under 
such circumstances he asked, had not 
the landed proprietor a right to call upon 
the government for that relief which 
would arise from an equalization of the 
burden? What was the real property of 
the kingdom ? Mr. Pitt used to look upon 
it as 28,000,000/. a-year, but he might 
now say it was not worth more than 
20,000,000/. At that time the poor-rates 
were only 3,000,000/. ; they were: now 
8,000,0007. Was not this, then, a case 
which called for legislative interference ? 
Ought not the interest of the fundholder, 
which was now twice the amount of the 
value of the land, to beara fair portion 
of the public burdens? When he heard 
an hon. member propose a property-tax, 
he wished to God that the country was in 
a situation to bear one; but he asked the 
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ntlemen of landed: property what was 
present situation with respect to 
rents? He would state how he himself 
was circumstanced in this respect? He 
had been, for aloug series of years, en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and he 
thought he might say of himself that he 
had never been considered a,hard land- 
lord ; but, notwithstanding, he had al- 
most ail his furm-lands offered to be 

iven upto him. When very many of 
Fis tenants asked for a reduction of not 
less than 25 per cent in the amount of 
their rents, he thought such a reduction 
unreasonable, but he told them to wait 
till July, and that then he would consent 
to let the lands be valued, and they 
might take them for what they should be 
worth. Did not this circumstance prove 
the state in which landlords were placed, 
and the danger there was of the farmers 
of the country being obliged tothrow back 
the farms on their haade? From sucha 
state it might be seen how well able the 
country was, to meet the proposition of a 
property tax. © 

Mr. Littleton begged to explain, that 
he did not mean distinctly to propose a 
property tax, but had stated that it was 
just that some share of the public burdens 
should be laid on that monster of con- 
sumption, the funded interest. 

Mr. Curwen said, that if what he had 
alleged was the real state of the case, he 
* would wish to know whether the noble 
lord meant to adopt as his maxim the ob- 
servation of one of his colleagues, namely, 
** sufficient to the day was the evil 


thereof.” The number of unemployed . 


hands in the country was daily increasing, 
and the weight of taxation was bearing 
the farmer to the ground. If govern- 
ment would go into the examination of 
these things, it should have his support. 
This was a time that called on every man 
to forget party, and to join heart and 
hand to endeavour to extricate the coun- 
try from its embarrassments, Some gen- 
tlemen were afraid of parliamentary 
reform, some were afraid of Catholic 
emancipation, and others had some simi- 
lar cause of apprehension; but he be- 
lieved the time was coming, when they 
would have nothing to do, and, therefore, 
nothing to fear. If that moment did 
arrive, men of propérty and consequence 
might feel themselves compelled to resort 
to measures at which they would now 
‘tremble. 

‘Mr. W. Peel believed the ‘allegations 
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in the petition were unfortunately true. 
The trade of Birmingham was in a very 


deplorable state. He- was satisfied the | 


workmen could not be maintained with- 
out parochial relief. The inquiry called 
for, as it would afford satisfaction to a 
numerous class, was, in his opinion, ad- 
visable, 

Mr. Robinson remarked upon some of 
the objects of the petition, and depre- 
cated, in strong terms, any attempt to 
abrogate the Bank-payments act, which 
had been passed only two years ago, and 
also deprecated the resorting to any re- 


medy for the national ‘distress, which 


should be founded on a. breach of the 
public faith. He could not contemplate 


avy thing more unjast, or whose ten- 


dency would be more fatal. He begged 
those gentlemen who made such a pro- 
posal with the view of reaching the 
great fundholder, to consider what in 
such a case would be the state of the 
small fundholder, whose whole means of 
existence were dependent upon the ob- 
servance of the public faith? He consi- 
dered the proposition neither honourable 
nor useful; but, if any motion was 
founded on the petition, he would give 
it his anxious attention, as no one was 
more inclined to favour every inquiry 
which could tend to the relief of the 
country. 

Mr. Baring was surprised that the 
right’ hon, gentleman had sat down with- 
out expressing more of his feelings on 
the specific subject before the House. 
In what he had said with respect to the 


interest of the national debt, he agreed 


with the right hon. gentleman; and if 
there was one subject on which every ho- 
nest and honourable man in the country 
were united, it was that; for that coun- 
try could-have no honesty and no ho- 
nour, which, after passing through a 
war like the last, by borrowing money 
of some of its subjects, should in peace 
refuse to make goed its engagements. 
He was sure the benefits calculated upon 
from such an expedient would not be re- 
alised, and, that in.a country like this, 
one description of property could not be 
touched without endangering every other. 
The hon. gentleman would find, if the 
mortgage which the public creditors had 
on ‘the property of the country were dis- 
regardeéd,. that hig.own title-deeds would 


soon be worth nothing — 
Mr. Curwen wished to keep good 

faith with the public creditor, if that 
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were possible. It was on the assumed 
impossibility of doing so, that his argu- 
ment was founded. > 

Mr. Baring resumed. Undoubtedly it 
had been proposed by many gentlemen 
to pay off the public debt by means of a 
sacrifice of property on all sides; and 
such a doctrine had even been supported 
by high authority in that House. He 
himself had always considered it imprac- 
ticable. The sacrifice of general pro- 
perty must be at all times, and in all 
countries, attended with much danger, 
When his hon. friend spoke of impossi- 
bility, as the reason why such a plan 
should not be adopted, he would say, 
that he never considered it impossible to 
pay debts as long as the party owing 
them possessed a farthing of property. 
The petition brought the House to the 
consideration of the general concerns and 
state of the couutry; for although it pre- 
sented a correct representation of the 
state of Birmingham, it was also a true 
picture of the whole nation. There was 
no interest in deeper distress than the 
agricultural interest; and that was cer- 
tainly a most important consideration for 
the House, and most particularly for 
country gentlemen. For that reason he 


_ had been surprised to see the right hon, 


gentleman sit down without adverting to 
so interesting atopic. It was a serious 
thing, that the sixth year of peace should 
find the nation in such a state, that a 
speech from the throne represented no 
one of its interests to be in a state of 
prosperity. - He was not to be considered 
as a party man upon this subject, and 


‘he hoped that all would come to it, with- 


out any of those differences of opinion, 
which arose from party motives. Nothing 
was so urgent and important as a strict 
examination into the causes of our pre- 
sent state—a state, he was convinced, not 
resulting from the cessation of war, for 
the petitioners themselves proved it. 
They stated that the year 1818 was a 
year of comparative prosperity; and 
that since that year their distresses had 
been accumulating. They also said, that 
their local distress originated in the great 
depression of the American market. 
The Americans had formerly sold their 
floor for 10 dollars, and could now get 
only three dollars and three quarters. 


The consequence of .this was, that the 
manufacturers of Birmingham, who had 
worked more exclusively for the American 
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demand for buckles and similar articles 
which they have been accastomed to sup- 
ply. This falling off in the American 
trade increased the effect felt from the 
defalcation of the home trade, which was 


always the chief resource. Whatever 
might be the intention of parliament, he, 
for one, thought that the subject required 
the deepest consideration. No relief 
could be safely or effectually applied, 
without fairly ascertaining the real, un- 
disguised state of the case. He had no 
hesitation in making up his mind respect- 
ing a great part of the difficulty and dis- 
tress of the country. <A very consider- 
able part of the distress, he was convinced, 
arose from the nature of the currency. 
He did not mean to say that we ought, 
therefore, to return to an unlimited paper 
currency; he only wished to call atten- 
tion to the danger of a departure from 
a proper standard. That departure had 
undoubtedly produced extravagance.in 
the public expenditure, for. ids we 
were now suffering so severely, and in- 
creased the public debt to an amount so 
enormous as to make a return to the 
right standard extremely difficult. Yet 
he was of opinion that the produce of 
the soil was not of much less value now, 
when the quarter of wheat was sold. for 
60 shillings, than it had been when the 
price was 80, It was less relatively to 
nominal pounds sterling; but a quarter 
of corn would now buy as much cloth, 
or as much iron, as when it sold for 80s. 
If they supposed a man to have had no 
debt, and to have now an income of 60. 
instead of 80/., he was in the same re~ 
lative situation. But, unfortunately, 
many farmers of small capital had been 
induced, by the rise in the prices of corn, 
to take farms under mortgages for a jarge 
portion of the price. In consequence of 
having thus tampered with the currency, 
many honest farmers had not only lost all 
their property, but were themselves 
in gaol. Many instances of men having 
so suffered, had come under his own ob- 
servation in Somersetshire—of men who 
had _ not only lost all the capital they had 
engaged in agriculture, but were them- 
selves in prison. The currency had thts 
occasioned a serious hardship to many of 
the most meritorious class of persons in 
the community. Of course this evil had 
extended to every kind of landed pror 
perty. The great debt,. operating as 
a great mortgage, had produced the 
‘same kind of inconvenience in propor- 
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tion to the real property of the country. 
He trusted that these calamitous results 
would, in future times, operate as a warn- 
ing against similar acts of injustice, in 
the event of the country recurring to a 
state of war. Unless the whole system, 
and the consequences of that system, were 
thoroughly understood, he was persuaded 
that two years of war would bring back 
all the evils which had been produced by 
the state of the currency. The facts 
stated by these petitioners, that a diminu- 
tion had taken place in all the articles 
of consumption, was undoubtedly true ; 
but gentlemen on the other side of the 
House were in the habit of referring to 
the increase of exciseable commodities, in 
opposition to this statement. Now, it 
appeared to him, that there was no dif- 
ficulty whatever in reconciling the dimi- 
nished consumption of which the manu- 
facturers of Birmingham complained, with 
the increased consumption of exciseabie 
commodities. 1f100/. now, would go as 
far as 120/. or 1301, before, it was evident 
that the increased consumption of ex- 
ciseable commodities arose from the in- 
creased means of the man of fixed in- 
come. For instance, any person who 
formerly kept a horse, when oats were 
50s. a quarter, might now keep two 
horses, when oats were but 25s.; or at 
least, any man who formerly kept two, 
might now keep three horses. There was 
another circumstance which was also to 
be taken into consideration, namely, the 
operation of 3,000,000/. of new taxes ; 
the increase of revenue was not, therefore, 
a fair measure of the increased consump- 
tion. It should never be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the increase of the prosperity of 
the unproductive classes of the commu- 
nity, was a consequence of the decrease 
of prosperity among the productive classes. 
This was a most unfortunate circumstance 
in every point of view ; and if any proof 
of this fact were wanting, it would be 
found in the state of the excise in Ireland, 
where there were but few stockholders, 
and the number of persons possessing 
fixed incomes, as compared with this 
country, was very trifling. There the 
‘excise would be found to have diminished, 
so much so, that upon a comparison of 
the years 1820 and 1821, it had fallen off 
from 1,700,000/. to 564,000/. It was 
the drones in society whose means of 
enjoyment were increased, while the inter- 
ests of all who were actively’engaged in 


commercial and agricultural pursuits were | 
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depressed. “Tlie main object at present 
was, to endeavour to understand our situa- 
tion, and to see our way out of the diffi- 
culties which surrounded us. The subject 
which most called for the deliberate con- 
siderati onof the House, was, undoubtedly, 
the expenditure of the country. The 
House should compare the expenditure 
of the country in former times with the 
expenditure which had grown out of the 
state of the currency ; and if 60s. were 
now equivalent to 80s, at a former period, 
they should consider the best mode of 
bringing back 80s. to 60s. in our expen- 
diture. In saying this,he disavowed any 
disposition to starve the servants of the 
government, or to underpay the services 
of necessary and efficient officers. There 
was no worse economy than remunerating 
eflicient services inadequately ; especially 
if that reduction were applied to sub- 
ordinate departments, But, though such 
reductions would not only be improper, 
but dangerous, there was undoubtedly a 
great deal to retrench in the expenditure 
of the country. An hon. gentleman on his 
side of the House had stated, that the 
expenditure of the country, independ- 
ently of the additional quantity, had been 
augmented threefold since the year 1792, 
No doubt, retrenchments to a very consi- 
derable extent might be effected; and 
from the temper and deliberation with 
which, he was persuaded, the House 
would examine this subject, he was ap- 
prehensive of no ill-consequences. He 
deprecated any -violation of the public 
faith, and he hoped the country would 
be able to hold to the present state of the 
currency ; but he was persuaded that we 
could neither do one nor the other, with- 
out retrenchment in the expenditure of 
the country. There were, indeed, many 
parts of that expenditure which it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
retrench ; such as the soldier’s pay, retired 
allowances, and similar branches of ex- 
penditure, in which it would be impossi- 
ble to explain to the persons to whom the 
reduction would apply, the necessity of 
the alteration. This was one of the great 
mischiefs of tampering with the currency 
of the country; for it was, in many in- 
stances, impossible to take back what 
had been once granted, when the pay 
became more than adequate to the ser- 
vices. It was certainly most unpleasant 
for gentlemen of large landed fortune to 
consider that they could no longe? get 
the sume rents which they had received 
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under a different state of things. The 
misfortunes of the country arose in a great 
measure from gentlemen not taking these 
circumstances into consideration, and ep- 
tertaining such unreasonable expectations. 
The price of corn, as compared with 
other commodities, was, in fact, nearly 
as high as it had ever been. Though 
he thought it would be highly inexpe- 
dient to tamper with the currency, he 
wished, at the same time to hint at the 
course which he should wish to see adopt- 
ed. He was desirous of giving the pub- 
lie creditor all that he was by law entitled 
to, but not to go heyond it. If the House 
would hereafter grant him a committee 
to facilitate the investigation of this sub- 
ject, he should suggest the expediency 
of giving to the Bank the option of pay- 
ing either in gold or silver, that the 
value of the two precious metals might 
be rendered more equal, and the present 
pound sterling, which was somewhat too 
high, relaxed. He wished to relax a 
cord which was at present stretched some- 
what too tightly. Without meaning to 
suggest insidiously an act of injustice 
with justice in his mouth, or to treuch 
upon the system of the member for Port- 
arlington, he thought that the pound 
sterling might be made subject to pay- 
ment in either of the precious metals, 
without the slightest injury to the pub- 
lic creditor. his course would have 
the effect of removing a great deal of 
uncertainty which at present prevailed. 
There was hardly a country bank which 
knew what tv do, from the uncertainty 
as to what was to become of the system ; 
and it appeared, from a late discussion 
in that House, that the Bank of Ireland 
refused to take gold coin as a deposit, 
and that the paper pound was actually 
three per cent above par. 

Mr. Western was of opinion, that much 
good would result from an inquiry. The 
petitioners stated, that the year 1818 
was One of comparative prosperity. This 
was also the case with agriculture. This 

woved the union of the two interests, 
and that whilst the one flourished, the 
other prospered. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that if the House 
would: indulge him for a few minutes, he 
should be desirous to make one or two 
allusions to what had fallen from his 
hon. friend below. The great: point to 
which his hon. friend had addressed him- 
self was the origin of the prevailing dis- 


tress, By some persons this was ascribed 
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to taxation, by others to restrictions on 
trade, and by his hon. friend to an alter- 
ation in the currency, which he seemed 
indeed to consider as almost the exclusive 
cause. With this view his hon. friend 


‘had entered into a comparison of the 


prices of corn at various periods, and he 
stated the fall to be from about 80 to 
60s., inferring that other articles had 
undergone an equal depression. He 
seemed to think that with a quarter of 
corn he could. now purchase the same 
quantity of other commodities which he 
could have obtained with it when corn 
was at 80s. and that the reduction of 
prices was therefore general and equal. 
Now, this representation he apprehended 
was erroneous. He could not agree that 
prices had fallen generally in the same 
proportion. He believed that the fall 
in corn had been severe beyond measure, 
whilst there had been no fall with regard 
to many other articles, or at any rate 
no fall in the least degree similar. If 
the prices of bullion were referred to at 
former periods, it would be seen that 
the price of corn had altered to the amount 
of 25 per cent. He was surprised to find 
his hon. friend making a statement from 
which, if correct, it must be inferred, 
that the distresses began at the moment 
when the last change in the currency 
took place, Now, if he looked back to 
the price of bullion in the flourishing 
year 1818, and compared it with the 
present price, it would be seen that the 
difference did not exceed 6 or 7 per cent. 
To this extent other prices might have 
since been affected, and he had no doubt 
that there had been a considerable reduc- 
tion of prices in other countries. Wine 
had fallen here, and so had cotton goods ; 
but he believed that fall was not more 
than equal to that which had occurred 
in most parts of Europe. In 1816 the 
price of gold was at 4/, an ounce. In 
the following year it was 4/. and 6d. Iu 
1818 bullion still did not rise above 4/. 
2s. and 4/. 3s, and in 1819, when the 
plan which he had the honour to recom- 
mend was adopted by the House, it was 
at 4/. ls. The question, then, before 
the House was, whether it was advisable 
to return to the old standard, or to take 
the existing market rate, which was then 
about 4 per cent above that standard 
as the measure of value in future. But 
his hon, friend had argued on this sub- 
ject as if bullion had been at that time, 
as it formerly was, at 5l. or 5/. 10s, an 
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ounce, If, instead. of being at 41. 1s. 
bullion had been much higher, he should 
not have proposed a recurrence to the 
mint standard. What he was anxious 
about, was not to restore the old, but to 
establish a fixed standard; for, however 
desirable it might be to a body of mer- 
chants or bankers to possess the power 
of raising or lowering a fourth or fifth 
the value of the currency, and to make 
3/. 17s. 104d. at one time, equivalent to 
i, at another, it was a power destructive 
of every engagement, and finally ruinous 
‘to every interest, He was not anxious 
to restore the old standard; but the 
market price of bullion being then only 
Al. 1s., he did not think it necessary to 
deviate from the ancient standard. What 
increased his surprise at the view which 
his hon. friend had taken in tracing all 
our distress to a variation in the currency 
was, that when a few years back we had 
so much greater variations, we had no 
such distress. With regard to the de- 
pression of agriculture, he believed it 
was a good deal owing to the laws which 
were enacted for the purpose of protect- 
ing it. It was certainly desirable that 
those engaged in the production of corn 
should have a vent when an excess of 
supply existed. When two or three 
good harvests followed in succession, we 
might, if prices were at all on a level 
with those on the continent, export it 
after a fall of three or four shillings a 
quarter; but at present there must be 
a destructive fall before it could be sent 
abroad, The hon. member for Cum- 
berland, as well as the hon. member for 
Staffordshire, had talked of the extreme 
pressure of taxes on agriculture; as if 
they were found, in that respect, to be 
peculiarly burdensome. The stockholder 
was described as being comparatively free 
from these effects; hut it would not be 
difficult to show, that all taxes fell upon 
the consumers of those commodities to 
which they were annexed; and if this 
were not the case, he did not see what 
sight the landowner had to ask for pro- 
tection. He could demonstrate, if it were 
necessary, that taxes always raised the 
price of that commodity on which they 
.were laid, and therefore fell on the con- 
sumer. Was it not impossible that far- 
mers could continue to grow corn for a 
series of years unless they obtained re- 
-munerating prices ?—He would now offer 
very few remarks on what had been 
‘thrown out as to. the restoration of two 
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metals asa standard. It gave him pain, 
however, to hear any allusions made to 
the subject of not paying the public 
creditor, and to find that they met with 


the reception which they did in some 
quarters. If, indeed, the dividend was 
to be reduced, he trusted that it would 
be done openly, and that no stratagem 
or delusion would be practised. With 
regard to the plan of his hon. friend, 
he was sorry that he could not approve of 
it, recommending, as it did, a different 
standard from that fixed in 1819; at 
least, he could not help thinking that 
the plan ameunted to this when he heard 
his hon, friend say, that the string was 
too tight, and that it was desirable to 
empower the Bank to pay either in gold 
or silver. This appeared to him to be 
a complete departure from the true and 
sound principles of currency. No cur- 
rency could be of the same value perpe- 
tually, any more than other articles could 
always retain the same price. Gold bul- 
lion, however, was the commodity which 
varied the least; and if a contract was 
made to pay 100/. at a future period, 
the contract would be most faithfully 

rformed by the payment of that sum 
in gold. But it might suit the purpose 
of the debtor to pay it in silver, whilst, 
by so doing, the creditor would sustain 
a loss. The two metals seldom main- 
tained the same proportion to each other 
long. The price of the one might rise, 
while that of the other fell. So the Bank 
being now under an obligation to pay 60 
ounces of gold, would enable a person 
who received it, to propose more, or a 
greater nomina! amount of commodities 
than he would if he paid in silver. The 
relative value of the two metals had. 
varied since the act of parliament ; but 
what was the cause of that variation? It 
was this: the Bank being a timid body, 
seldom clinging to the true principles of 
circulation, had taken alarm, and had 
made great and unnecessary purchases 
of gold, although they found, by expe- 
rience, that no person applied to them 
for any. He almost doubted whether a 
single bar had been demanded from them 
since the commencement of the new. 

lan. If the Bank were enabled, accord« 
ing to his hon, friend’s proposition, ta 
pay in silver instead of gold, they would 
now realize a profit equal to the differ- 
ence between 4s, 1]4d. and 5s. 2d, As 
soon as this profit should cease, the twa 
metals would have recovered their, relae 
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tive value, and then it would be difficult 
to discover the value .of his hon. friend’s 
proposition, He had proved last session 
that the two metals might vary to the 
extent of three per cent; but his hon. 
friend then remarked, that this might be 
true in theory, but in France, where the 
experiment had been tried, the difference 
did not exceed one per mill, Still it 
was something to find that the possibility 
of the variation was admitted. He en- 
tirely agreed in all that had been said 
with regard to the retrenchment in our 
expenditure being the principal, if not 
the only source of relief. The committee 
would, he. doubted not, without precon- 
ceived or particular views, inquire whe- 
ther the present system of restrictions 
on trade was advantageous to the coun- 
try. He should only add, with respect 
to the rents of land, that no interests 
could be more distinct than those of the 
owners and occupiers ; yet it did happen 
that the latter were persuaded to petition 
that House for regulations which might 
be beneficial to one class, but most inju- 
rious to themselves, 

Mr. Alderman Heygate denied that the 
distress was confined to the growers of 
corn, It was felt in the production of all 
articles. It extended to other countries, ; 
and especially to America, where the prin- 
ciples of the hon. member (Mr. Ricardo) 
had been pushed to their fullest extent. 
The hon. alderman alluded to the passing 
of Mr. Peel’s bill, which, he contended, 
had produced all those evil effects, of 
which he had forewarned the House. The 
title of the bill ought to have been, 
a bill to add one-third to the national 
debt; to add, in the same proportion, to 
all fixed incomes; and to subtract an 
equal. amount from all the resources of 
productive capital and industry.” As.to 
the remedy which had been suggested by 
reducing the interest on the public debt, 
it was objectionable both in justice and 
ys Even while parliament should 

deliberating on such a measure, an 
immense portion of capital now vested 
in the funds would be transferred to other 
countries, never to return. Still, how- 
ever he might disapprove of the late act, 
he should pause before he would advise 
its repeal, considering what had been since 
done to carry it. into effect—how much 
had been already endured—and that we 
were now. at peace, with the balance of 
trade improving in our favour. 
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_ Mr. Baring proceeded to explain his 
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former observations, particularly . where 


he differed from his hon, :friend. His 
hon, friend argued, that the alteration in 
the currency could only operate in pro- 
portion to the difference in the price of 
bullion, which had only varied from 6 to 
7 per cent. It by no means happened 


-that temporary variations in the price of 


bullion affected the prices of other arti- 
cles. In the course of one day, bullion 
had often risen and fallen again. Indeed 
he recollected, that the day of the battle 
of Waterloo, it had varied to the amount 
of ten per cent. Its effect on prices was 
gradual. As to the depreciation of the 
currency in its relative value to the several 
commodities, the issue of 15 or 20 mil- 
lions of paper would produce that de- 
preciation as well as an equally increased 
issue of gold; but the depreciation: of 
the currency from the issue of paper had 
not been so sensibly felt in this country 
until the very mistaken measure was 
adopted of making paper a.legal tender, 
and thus forcing it into circulation, The 
consequences, indeed, of the general 
system with respect to the issue of paper, 
had been, to drive gold out of the country. 
But, from the operation of the plat 
lately adopted by the legislature with 
regard to the resumption of cash-pay+ 
ments, he repeated his conviction, that 
the value of the pound sterling, with 
reference to the price of commodities, 
had advanced one-third, or at least one~ 
fourth, above that which it bore during the 
latter years of the war. Of this, indeed, 
every man must be sensible who tried to 
revert from his present habits of expen- 
diture to those which he pursued at the 
early part, or previous to the late war. 
But the comparative difference between 
the value of the pound sterling, and that 
of the several commodities, must be ob= 
vious to any one who considered the re- 
duced price of corn, of cotton, and 
hardware, as well as that of other:com- 
modities, which he need not detail. Here 
the hon. member again urged the policy 
of allowing of a double tender, a stan- 
dard of value, that is, of silver as well 
as of gold. That one standard of value 
was a pleasing thing for his hon. friend 
to fix upon, wen discushsing those sub- 
jects in his closet, was very probable’; 
but for what purpose of practical ‘utility 
such a standard should be fixed, he; as a 
practical man, was quite ata loss to ima- 
gine: although the establishment of such 
a standard might be more agreeable to the 
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views of the Royal Society, or other ab- 
stract philosophers, who would regulate 
weights and measures by the vibrations of 
the pendulum. . For he could not see why 
the Bank of England should not have the 
option of paying in silver or gold, as well 
as the bank of France. - Such was the prac- 
tice in all the great commercial establish- 
ments of the world, as well as in France, 
with the exception of the city of Ham- 
burgh, But it-was known that silver had 
been the ancient standard of value in 
this country. His opinion, however, was, 
that there should be an option of paying 
in either silver or gold, in order to afford 
additional facilities for our circulating 
medium, and to relieve the bank from 
those measures, which, from an over- 
anxiety to comply with the prescriptions 
of the legislature, it had no doubt taken 
to provide a certain supply of gold. But 
he was the more solicitous upon this sub- 
ject, because he felt that the establish- 
ment of a double tender would enable 
the bank to afford such facilities as would. 
materially contribute to relieve the dis- 
tress of the country. 
. Mr. Ricardo remarked, that the dif- 
ference between his hon, friend’s opinion 
and his own was this, that he maintained 
the advance of the pound sterling with 
reference to the price of commodities to 
be only about 4 or 5 per cent, which was 
equal to the difference between the price 
of gold at 4/, Is. and 38/. 17s, 103d. an 
ounce, while his hon.. friend maintained 
that advance to be equal to 25 per cent, 
But how came it, he would ask, that 
although Russia, Austria, and France 
had adopted the same system as this coun- 
try in the issue of paper, there should be 
such a difference in this country alone as 
his hon. friend had stated? He, how- 
ever, differed from the views of his hon, 
friend, the principle of whose animad- 
versions would in a great measure operate 
ogainet any metallic currency. whatever. 
‘ith respect to his hon. friend’s recom- 
mendation of a double tender, it was 
obvious, that if that recommendation were 
adopted, the Bank, although it seldom 
saw its own interest, would be likely to 
realise a considerable sum by the purchase 
of silver, at its present reduced price of 
4s. lld. an ounce.. But as this pur- 
chase would serve to raise silver to the 
Mint price of. 5s. 2d. and comparatively 
to advance the price of gold, the conse- 
quence of which would be to drive gold 
out of the country, this was, among 
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other reasons, an argument with him for 
resisting his hon, friend’s doctrine. 

Mr. Atwood stated the fact, that durin 
a period of two years and a half the Bank 
had issued five millions and a half of 
sovereigns, notwithstanding which, not 
one was to be seen in circulation, 

Mr. ume observed, that the fact 
stated by his hon, friend, with respect 
to the fate of the sovereigns issued by the 
Bank, afforded conclusive evidence of 
the consequence of an excessive issue of 
paper in driving gold out of the country ; 
for it appeared, that of the five millions 
and a half of sovereigns which ;the Bank 
had issued, no less than four millions had 
been recoined by the treasury of France. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be' printed. - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, February 9. 


TimpeR Duties—PETITION FROM 
New Brunswick IN FAVOUR’ OF.] 
Mr. Marryat rose and said ;—Mr, 
Speaker, I hold in my hand a petition 
from the merchants, ship-owners, and 
magistrates of Miramichi, in the province 
of New Brunswick, setting forth the vital 
importance of the timber trade to the 
inhabitants of the British provinces in 
North America, and praying that this 
House will not suffer it to be placed ona 
footing less favourable to them than it is 
at present, It may be proper to premise, 
that such is the importance of Miramichi, 
that of 1,520 British vessels employed 
in the timber trade with our North Ame- 
rican colonies, in the year 1819, no less 
than 297 loaded in that port alone.— 
Statements from the inhabitants of the 
colonies themselves, how far their prose 
perity is likely to be affected. by any 
legislative measures of the mother coun, 
try, bearing upen their productions and 
commerce, are highly important, as they 
serve to correct misapprehensions . and 
errors, into which, at this distance, weare 
apt to fall, for want of authentic infor- 
mation respecting interests so remote. 
The truth of this remark was never more 
strongly exemplified than in the present 
instance ; for never was there a, greater 
discordance than between the facts stated 
in this petition, and the report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, made in the 
last session of parliament, The variance 
between them is so great, that justice to 


these petitioners, and to the other inha- 
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‘bitants of the British provinces in North 
America, calls upon me to point out, as 
igo along, the mis-statements with which 
“that report abounds; and this I am at 
full liberty to do, it having been commu- 
nicated to us by message from the Lords, 
and reprinted by order of this House. 
The petitioners state, that the timber 
trade gives’ the greatest possible -en- 
couragement to the agriculture of the 
British colonies in North America, The 
report, on the contrary, states that, * it 
cannot be considered as directly affecting 
the interests of the Canadian landholder, 
as the value of the timber sold at Quebec 
does not exceed, by much, the expense 
and labour of procuring it for shipment, 
and the landholder himself gets little or 
nothing for the timber.” This passage 
is not consistent with the evidence given 
before the committee, by Mr. Henry Us- 
borne ,Mr. John Hamilton, or Mr. John 
Bainbridge, all of whom state, that! 
though the timber is of little value as it | 
stands in the forest, it becomes valuable 
from the labour bestowed on it; and both 
the latter add, that persons conaected with | 
agriculture, employ themselves in cutting | 
timber, and getting it down to the ship- 
ping-places, during the winter, wher all | 
operations in agriculture, from the nature 
of the climate, are suspended. The evi- 
dence of Mr. H. Usborne, and Mr. J. 
Hamilton applies particularly to Canada, 
that of Mr. J. Bainbridge to Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. The petitioners 
not only confirm their testimony, from 
which it results that the farmer has the 
benefit of preparing the timber, and _ re- 
moving it to the shipping place, as well 
as its value while standing, which is al- 
together kept out of sight in the report, 
but assert, in farther proof of the en- 
couragement given to agriculture by the 
timber trade, ‘* That farmers, who a few 
_— ago, raised only enough from their 
ands for the support of themselves and 
their families, and had no ‘incitement 
to raise: more, (because there ‘were then 
no purchasers for what they could spare), 
have, since the commencement of the 
timber trade, increased their exertions in 
clearing and improving their lands, en- 
tirely on account of ‘the brisk demaud for 
all sorts of farming produce required for 
the use of the timber-cutters, and others 
‘connected with the trade, and many in- 
dustrious and deserving emigrants have 
been enabledto settle in the wilderness 
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laads of this-country, solely by means of 


the merchants advancing to them the 
supplies for their support, until 
their lands were brought toa state of cul- 
tivation to yield them a subsistence. The 
supplies so advanced were payable in tim- 
ber, which is generally prepared for’ 
market during our long winters, when 
neither farming nor fishing can be carried 
on.”—All these statements are in direct 
contradiction to the assertion in the report 
of the Lords committee, ‘** That the tim- 
ber trade cannot be considered as directly 
affecting the interest of the Canadian 
landholder.”? The truth is, that all the 
landholders in the British provinces in 
North America, with very few exceptions, 
instead of living on their rents, as in this 
country, live by their personal labour 
employed on their own lands, and ex- 
change that part of the produce of their 
lands which they do not require for their 
own consumption, for articles of British 
growth or manufacture; and the extent 
of this exchange is fixed by the amount 
of their exportations. The landholder in’ 
these provinces has a direct interest in 
every stick of timber, barrel of ashes, 
bushel of grain, or piece of peltry ship- 
ped to Great Britain, or her dependenciés. 
Either the article is his own, on its way to 
a market, or’he has raised: the food, or 
furnished some portion of his labour, for 
the woodcutter, the hunter, the raftsman, 
the merchant, and the whole class of per- 
sons who are employed in conveying the’ 
produce of the colony to the shipping- 
place, and bringing back or distributing 
the returns, All these persons are the home 
consumers of the colonial landholder ; 


‘and the value of his land, the value of the 


labour of -his forefathers, and of his own 
labour, depends upon the number of these 
consumers, without whom all the produce — 
of his land which he could not himself 
consume, would be of no value. ; 
The petitioners further state, that large 
sums have been expended in forming 
establishments for carrying on the timber 
trade, though the report of the Lords 
committee is silent as toany such esta- 
blishments having been formed in any 
of the British provinces, excepting Ca- 
nada. They observe, that individuals 
have so invested their capital, ‘* naturally 
conceiving that the interests of the ‘Bri- 
tish colonies would never be sacrificed to 
advance those of foreign nations: that 
in the event of sucha stop to the trade 
as the imposition of the proposed duty 
would occasion, these costly establish-. 
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ments must go to decay, and all impor- 
tation of British goods must cease, for 
the merchant here depends exclusively 
upon the exportation of timber to Great 
Britain to make his remittances.”’—Th 

add, “ that white or yellow pine (of 
which description the great bulk of the 
wood of this country consists), was ship- 
ped, and is now shipping at 14s, to 18 
shillings per ton ;. which latter is the very 
lowest rate at which it can be prepared 
for market. Even at these low rates, the 
importation into the mother country this 
season yielded perhaps in no instance any 
profit beyond the employment of shipping 
and in several cases within the knowledge 
of your petitioners, was attended with 
loss to the importer. Itis therefore ob- 
vious, that no duty, however small, can 
be borne, and that the high duty pro- 


poved would amount toa complete pro- 


ibition of colonial timber.”—In the 
latter part of this statement, the peti- 
‘tioners are borne out by the Lords com- 
mittee, who have printed in their ap- 


pendix an account which, they say they | 
are assured may be relied upon, of the 


prices of timber from each port, distin- 
guishing the duty, freight, charges, nett 
proceeds, and cost; according to which, 
the nett proceeds of a load of Canada 
yellow pine, without any duty, are only 
5s. 4d., so that it is obvious that the 
smallest duty must absorb this miserable 
pittance and consequently operate asa 
total abolition of the trade. 

The petitioners assert, that the costly 
establishments for carrying on the timber 
trade were made, in the persuasion that 
«‘ the interests of the British colonies 
would never be sacrificed to advance 
those of foreign nations.’’ The Report of 
the Lords committee states, ‘ that en- 
couragement to the importation of wood 
from the British colonies by the impo- 
sition of heavy duties on timber from 
foreign states, is comparatively of recent 
date, and does not appear to have form- 
ed part of the commercial or colonial 
policy of the country previous to the late 
war.”’ It is the business of a legislative 
committee to inquire after truth, and 
this committee, had they made diligent 
inquiry, would have discovered, in various 
British statutes, that the uniform policy 
of Great Britain, in regard to the trade 
_of her colonies has been, to make restric- 
-tion and protection go hand in hand; 
and that encouragement to this very trade 
‘was given by bounties, more than a cen- 
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tury ago. In proof of these assertions, 
I have only to refer to'the acts of the 8rd 
and 4th of Anne, chap. 10, and the 8th 
of Geo. 1. chap. 12. The principle laid 
down in the preambles of these acts is 
the same as is now acted upon, The only 
change is in the mode of carrying it into 
effect; and the professed objects of the 
legislature is hacen! in these preambles 
to be, the making Great Britain inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for her supply 
of timber, and enabling her colonies to 
extend their importation of British ma- 
nufactures, which could only be accom- 
plished by a system of permanent, not 
temporary encouragement.—The same 
want of due investigation appears in the 
following passage of the report: ‘ The 
demand for wood from the countries in 
the North of Europe has been progres- 
sively diminishing, so as to occasion 
great interruption to the trade of these 
countries, particularly with Norway, 
whose inhabitants, notwithstanding the 
dager they have uniformly shewn 
or British manufactures, are not only 
left without the means of consuming 
them, but of paying for those which they 
have received, and for which nearly half 
a million is stated to be owing, so that 
the export of manufactures has been re- 
duced to an extent which cannot be es- 
timated merely by.a reference to the di- 
rect exports to those countries, as it ap: 
pears that a considerable portion of the 
manufactures consumed in them are in- 
troduced through the channel of the 
German fairs.’?’ The Appendix to this 
Report contains an account of the value 
of goods exported from Great Britain to 
all the northern powers of Europe for the 
last 20 years. A comparison of the 
trade with them for the three first of these 
years before the present timber trade to 
the British colonies had commenced, and 
the three last years, when it was in the 
greatest activity, gives the following re- 
sults. In the official returns the exports 
of Norway are blended with those of 
Denmark, while it was united to that 
power, so that I have no means of show- 
ing them separately :— 
1799, 1800, 1801. 


1817, 1818, 1819- 


Denmark 

525,734 0 8 a ee 816,791 4 0 

132,146 16 6 Sweden.... 330,498 7 10 

1,580,702 4 4 Russia....-. 6,198,729 10 1 


£ 3,002,896 £8,858,494 8 9 
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So that instead of the great interruption 
to the “ trade of these countries, and 
the reduced export of our manufactures 
to them,” as alleged’ in the Lords 
Report, the export of our manufactures 
has been nearly trebled. Such is the 
difference between the Report and the 
Appendix; between the statements of 
the committee and their official docu- 
ments :— 

With respect to British goods finding 
their way from Great Britain to Norway, 
the country more particularly mentioned 
in the Report, by way of the German 
fairs, no such fact is stated in the evidence 
given to the committee. That a few ar- 
ticles of great value and little bulk may 
occasionally be smuggled, in the manner 
described by Mr. Solly, ‘is very probable. 
He says, that ‘* goods are carried by way 
of Hamburgh to Leipsic fair, where they 
are purchased by Russian and Polish mer- 
chants, taken to the confines of Hungary, 
and even to the Southern provinces of 
Russia,”” but not a word about Norway. 
Mr. Tooke says, ‘* that he should con- 
sider a great number of British manu- 
factures must have been introduced into 
Russia indirectly through Germany ; at 
the same time it is possible the Germans 
may transport articles of their own manu- 
facture to Russia, substituting ours for 
their own purposes.”” He produces bills 
drawn upon his house, which have been 
mem through Koningsberg, Berlin, 
and Leipsic, and were ultimately re- 
mitted to British manufacturers; but 
this only proves that the inhabitants of 
these places have commercial transactions 
with each other, leaving the particular 
nature of them open to conjecture. The 
idea that any considerable portion of the 
British manufactures: consumed in the 
northern countries of Europe, is intro- 
duced through the channel of the German 
fairs, is extravagant in the highest degree. 


‘Tt might as reasonably be imagined, that 


a considerable part of the productions of 
those countries find their way here in the 
same circuitous mode. A merchant who 
should set out from London to purchase 
Russian sheeting or linen at Leipsic or 
Frankfort fair, might expect to have a 
statute. of lunacy taken out against him, 
as being incapable of managing his own 
affairs; and this part of the Report be- 
trays so much want of commercial know- 
ledge, that it reminds me of an observa- 
tion made upon another set of lords: (the 
lords of trade), in a former reign, ‘ that 
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they were Lords among merchants, and 
merchants among lords.” The increase 
of the exports to our own provinces 
in North America is not less gratifying 
than the proof that our exports to the 
northern powers of Europe have been 
augmented instead of diminishing. In 
the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, the 
export of British manufactures to these 
colonies was 3,017,572/. 6s. 2d. In the 
years 1817, 1818, and 1819, it was 
5,107,906/. 8s. 10d. If we extend the 
view farther, and include our export of 
foreign and colonial merchandise, the 
amount in the three former years was 
3,614,441/, 2s. 10d. in the three latter 
years 3,391,695/. 5s. 8d. making an 
increase in our annual exports to the 
British colonies in north America of more 
than 900,000/. 

Another very important fact stated.in 
this petition is, ‘‘ that the ruin of those 
immediately connected with the timber 
trade would not be the only evil effect of 
the proposed alteration in the timber 
duties; but that the fisheries of the British 
provinces would be materially injured ; for 
the salt used in these fisheries 1s, almost 
without a single exception, brought out 
in vessels chartered to carry timber home ; 
and this return freight enables them to 
bring the salt out at a rate which your 
petitioners think would be trebled, at 
least, in the event of the cessation of this 
trade.’ This isa most serious consider- 
ation. The British fisheries already find 
it difficult to maintain a competition 
with those of the United States, and every 
encouragement is due to that useful and 
valuabie class of men, whose interests, 
it appears, are materially involved in the 
maintenance of the colonial timber trade ; 
and who, if that trade be injudiciously 
sacrificed, may, together with other classes 
of the population of the British provinces, 
as the petitioners state, ‘be obliged to 
‘‘ emigrate to that country, whose ambiti- 
“ous designs all the energies of those 
“‘ provinces may one day again be required 
counteract.” 

Let us now consider how our manufac- 
turing interests would be affected by the 
transfer of the timber trade from the 
British provinces to the Northern powers 
of Europe. The petitioners state, “ that 
all importations of British goods must 
cease; for the merchant here depends ex~ 
clusively upon the exportation of timber 
to Great Britain to make his remittances.” 
—This is the case in New Brunswick, and 
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in Canada the timber is estimated at half 
the exports of the province. Foreign 
countries have resources which our colonies 
have not. They can trade with all the 
world; but our colonies can trade with 
the mother country alone. If, therefore, 
we discourage any branch of trade with 
foreign countries, they can direct it into 
other channels; butif we put an end to 
a trade with our colonies, it is lost to 
them altogether, and this. accounts for 
our diminished import of timber from 
the northern powers not having occa- 
sioned any diminution in their imports 
of British manufactures, while such di- 
minution must be the inevitable effect 
of our discontinuing to import timber 
from our colonies. The Report of the 
Lords committee states, ‘ That any 
material diminution of the duty on foreign 
timber, would almost immediately lead 
to an increased demand of that article 
for most purposes of building, and 
enable the countries which produced it, 
but more especially Sweden and Norway, 
very greatly to increase their consumption 
of British produce,”’ But would the 
will follow the ability ; or would not 
the bills drawn for these additional cargoes, 
be negociated, as_ usual, at Koningsberg, 
Berlin, Leipsic, and other places, to 
pay for foreign manufactures ? At least, 
the disposal of them would be optional ; 
but the British colonist has no alternative ; 
he must draw all his supplies from Great 
Britain only. Every thing about him 
and belonging to him, is British; he is 
clad in British woollens, linens, and 
leather; the axe with which he fells his 
timber is British. He roasts his meat at 
a British grate, on a British spit, or boils 
it in a British pot, eats it off British 
plates and dishes, with British knives 
and forks; drinks out of British mugs 
or glasses, and spreads his meal upon 
a British table-cloth, All his surplus 
means are spent in British manufac- 
tures and produce; and this expendi- 
ture gives life and animation to British 
industry.. The British manufacturers 
employed to supply his wants, are con- 
sumers to the British landholder, and 
give him the same encouragement as 
the consumers employed in the timber 
trade give the colonial landholder. Thus 
the mother country and the colonies 
reciprocally benefit each other ; and the 
question is, whether we shall give up our 
‘colonists, who must deal with us, for 


foreigners who may; in short, whether 


* 
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we shall: sacrifice a certainty for an un- 
certainty. 

The petitioners enumerate the ship- 
owners among the parties benefitted by the 
timber trade with the colonies. The Re- 
port of the Lords committee very coolly 
states, that by the proposed alteration 
of the duties, which would transfer it to 
the northern powers of Europe, ‘some 
portion of the shipping now employed in 
transporting the Canadian timber to this 
country, might probably be compelled 
to seek for other employment; and 
although there is every reason to expect 
that the increased supply from the north 
of Europe would be chiefly imported in 
British vessels, the average difference in 
the length of the voyage might render 
asmaller amount of shipping necessary 
to carry on this particular trade.” The 
extension of the timber trade with the 
northern powers, contemplated by the 
Lords committee, is principally with 
Norway and Sweden ; and the assumption 
that this would he chiefly carried on in 
British ships, is contrary both to the evi- 
dence and to the official documents 
printed in their Report. Mr. Cowie being 
asked, ‘“‘has the timber, since you have 
been conversant with the trade, been 
principally imported in vessels of British 
or Swedish built ?’’ answers, “ Principally 
in vessels of Swedish built.” Mr. Pelly, 
in answer to the same question as to 
Norway, answers, ‘‘ Generally speaking, 
in Norwegian ships.” And, by the official 
documents, printed in their Appendix, 
it appears, that in the year 1819, the 
Norwegian tonnage in this trade that 
cleared from Great Britain was 65,054 
tons, and the British tonnage only 11,760 
tons, If, then, the true rule of judging 
of the future is by the past, about 5-6ths 
of the tonnage employed in the additional 
trade with Norway would -be foreign, 
and only 1-6th British, instead of ‘ the 
increased supply being chiefly imported 
in British vessels,’’ as stated in the Report 
of the Lords committee. The next 
assertion in that Report, ‘ that the rate of 
freight and other circumstances attendant 
on British shipping, enabled it to enter 
into successful competition with that of 
every other country on the globe, is, un- 
fortunately, refuted by the undeniable 
fact, that the value of British shipping is 
depreciated in a greater degree than that 
of any other description of property that 
can be named. The Lords committee, 
however, “indulge a confident hope, that 
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the state of some other branches of trade, 
in which they are about to engage, will 
suggest the means of giving additional 
encouragement to the shipping of this 
country.”—The Italian proverb says, 
‘that they who live upon hope, may die 
of hunger ;” and if the Lords committee 
continue their labours in the same spirit as 
they have begun them, the British ship- 
owners have infinitely more to fear than 
to hope from their exertions. 

I shall now show the importance of 
this question to the British landholder. 
Let it be recollected that the committee 
on whose report I have animadverted, was 
appointed in consequence of a petition 
from certain merchants of the city of 
London, ‘against every restrictive regu- 
Jation of trade, not essential to the reve- 
nue: against all duties merely protective 
from foreign competition ; nd against the 
excess of such duties as are partly for 
the purpose of revenue, and partly for 
that of protection. The petitioners urge 
the adoption of this new system, on the 
ground of buying every thing where it 
can be bought cheapest; and tell us that 
on every occasion of such concession or 
relaxation, as they recommend, a great 
incidental object would be gained by the 
recognition of a sound principle, or 
standard, to which all subsequent arrange- 
ments might be referred; and by the 


influence which a promulgation 


of such just views by’ the legislature, 
and by the nation at large could not fail 
to have on the policy of other states.— 
The first recognition of this sound prin- 
ciple which we are called upon to make, 
is in taking off the present restrictive 
duties on timber, and transferring that 
trade from our own colonies to foreign 
powers, But can we stop here? Prin- 
ciples are immutable in their nature, and 
cannot be taken up and laid down at 
pleasure ; adopted in one instance, and 
abandoned in another. If we abolish 
all restrictions on the importation of 
foreign timber, how can we refuse to 
abolish those on the importation of foreign 
corn? The gentlemen who have sup- 
ported this petition, declare that they 

ve no intention of interfering with the 
corn laws at present; but have not fo- 
reigners this intention? Was not a threat 
held out at the late Polish diet, to pro- 
hibit the importation of all British manu- 
factures till we admitted the importation 
of Polish corn; and if we admit the 
principle of abolishing~ all restrictions 
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upon foreign competition, as a standard 
to which all subsequent arrangements are 
to be referred, we must act upon it in all 
cases, and without any exception, or we 
shall subject ourselves to the charge of 
duplicity and injustice, and excite the 
animosity, and perhaps the hostility, of 
of foreign powers.—In this contest the 
British landholder would also have to 
contend against a great proportion of 
his fellow-subjects. The consumers of 
the produce of the land would save 
between twenty and thirty millions per 
annum, by importing it from foreign 
growers. Prices of all commodities, 
which depend upon the price of food, 
would be reduced in proportion; the 
labourer would be better fed and better 
clothed for less money ; the manufacturer 
would be enabled to undersell the foreign 
manufacturer; the ship owner would 
haveas good a chance of bringing home 
foreign corn as foreign timber; and in 
the language of the Report of the Lords 
committee, there can be little doubt 
but ‘that such a measure would enable 
other countries greatly to increase their 
consumption of British produce.” But 
what would be the situation of the land- 
holder ? Wheat could not be worth more 
than 40s. per quarter ; his land would not 
pay the expense of cultivation, and 
therefore would become of as little value 
as land in the wilds of North America. 
Instead of living upon his rent in ease 
and comfort, he would be reduced to the 
state of the Canadian landholder, and 
musi work as a labourer upon his own 
estate for the means of subsistence. Such 
is the condition to which these new poli- 
tical economists would reduce the British 
landholder. Let him, then, adhere to that 
system to which he owes his present opu- 
lence, and under which he enjoys protec- 
tion from foreign competition ; a protec- 
tion as necessary to him, as to his fellow- 
subjects in North America, and let him 
beware of encouraging those plausible but 
delusive theories, which would involve 
him, as well as the other classes of the 
community, in one common ruin, only 
leaving him the consolation of being the 
last devoured. I shall now move that 
this petition be brought up. 

The petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to lieon the table, and be printed. 

Sir Isaac Coffin made a few observa- 
tions on the assertion of the petitioners, 
that all the timber brought to this coun- 
try in British ships, from Aimérica, wis 
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brought from the British colonies. He 
would pledge himself to show, that not a 
stick of this timber was cut in the colo- 
nies, but that all was brought from the 
United States. 

Mr. J. P. Grant vindicated the Report 
of the Lords’ committee. It was one of 
the most useful reports that had ever been 
made, 

’ Mr. T. Wilson presented a similar peti- 
tion from Montreal. 

Mr. Ricardo had heard with much sur- 
prise the principles on the subject of the 
timber trade advocated by the hon. mem- 
bers who had presented the petitions, 
They certainly were directly the reverse 
of the principles laid down in the Report 
of the Lords’ committee, which was ac- 
knowledged to be a most comprehensive 
and correct view of the matter. 

Mr. Marryat said, he had only con- 
tended that the petitioners ought to be 

‘allowed to remain in the same state that 
they were in at present. If the rates were 
at all lowered, the petitioners must inevi- 
tably be ruined. 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


CensorsHtP OF THE Press 1N INDIA. ] 
Mr. Lambton, seeing the president of the 
Board of Control in his place, begged 
to ask him a question relative to a report 
which was prevalent in India, namely, that 
it was the intention of his majesty’s go- 
vernment to put in full force the censor- 
ship of the press, which had been removed 
by the marquis of Hastings. He wished 
to know whether such was the intention 
of hismajesty’s government ? 

Mr. Bathurst said, he could assure the 
hon, member that there existed no such 
intention on the part of government 
{Hear!]. The regulations made by the 
marquis of Hastings were in full force, 
and it was the intention of government 
that they should remain so. 

Mr. Lambton expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the answer of the right 
hon. gentleman. 


_ PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN. ] 
Sir R. Wilson presented a petition from 
the operative braziers of the metropolis, 
praying for the restoration of the Queen’s 
name to the Liturgy. In presenting the 
petition, he took the opportunity to con- 
tradict the reports which had been spread 
to the prejudice of the Queen, and these 
petitionets, relative to the sums of money 
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that had been paid by her majesty to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the pro- 
cessions that carried addresses to her. He 
was authorized to state, that the brass ar-~ 
mour and different devices, wrought for 
the purpose of the procession of the bra- 
ziers to her majesty’s residence, cost 
7,000/. and 150/. more was expended in 
support of the procession; but that not 
one shilling of these sums was paid by the 
Queen. The master-nianufacturers fur- 
nished the materials for the men to work, 
and each journeyman paid two shillings 
for the procession. The petition had 1184 
signatures, and concluded with a prayer, 
that the Queen’s prosecutors might be 
made to pay out of their pockets or pen- 
sicns, the whole of the expense which had 
been incurred by the prosecution of her 
majesty, and that the House would not 
assent to any proposition for a grant of the 
public money for such purposes. He 
should certainly support the prayer of 
the petition. There was a mysterious 
connexion betwixt the Hanoverian minis~ 
ter and the Milan commission to be ex- 
plained, before he could vote for a shil- 
ling of the money expended by that com- 
mission. It was yet to be explained how 
it happened that a certain Hanoverian 
minister, after having been detected in 
picking locks in the Queen’s house, was 
appointed minister to the Hanoverian 
court, at Rome, where he was found offer- 
ing 1,000/. to a member of the pontificate 
to gain over the members of her majesty’s 
household. 
Ordered to lie on the table: 


CuesTeR PETITION, COMPLAINING OF 
THE ConpDUCT OF THE SHERIFF.] Lord 
Belgrave said, he rose to present a peti- 
tion, complaining of the conduct of the 
high-sheriff of the county of Chester, at 
a late public meeting, which had been 
signed by 300 freeholders in the course of 
two days. As it would not be in his 
power to be present at the discussion of 
the motion relative to the conduct of she- 
riffs, which the hon. member for Northum- 
berland meant to introduce on Wednesday 
next, he would take that opportunity of 
stating his opinion on the subject. Not- 
withstanding it was a question intimately 
connected with the rights of the subject, 
which appeared to him on some late occa- 
sions to have been materially invaded, he 
would not have troubled the House with 
his sentiments on it, if he had not deemed 


it to be his imperative duty, fearlessly, 
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however feebly, to declare openly what 
his opinions were. The facts of the case 
were these—In consequence of a requisi- 
tion, most respectably signed, the high- 
sheriff of Cheshire called a meeting at 
Northwich, on the 11th of Jan, last, of 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, and free- 
holders of the county, for the purpose of 
addressing his majesty. He would here 
observe, that the requisition desired that 
a meeting of the “inhabitants” of the 
county might be called, which term the 
high sheriff took upon himself to convert 
into the ‘ freeholders.”” Now, although 
the high sheriff held the roll of the free- 
holders’ names, it was monstrous that the 
loyalty of any county should be supposed 
to be confined to the freeholders. The 
population of Cheshire was computed at 
200,000, of which only about 2,000 were 
freeholders : so that a meeting of the free- 
holders alone was certainly an unjustifi- 
ably exclusive meeting. At the meeting 
an address, simply expressive of loyalty 
and attachment to the king and to the 
constitution, was moved and seconded. 
During the speeches of the mover and se- 
conder, the utmost silence prevailed, ex- 
cept a trifling interruption at something 
having been said which was considered 
inimical to the liberty of the press. A 
noble relation of his (earl Grosvenor) then 
thought it his duty to come forward and 
propose an amendment, His noble rela- 
tion was averse to any meeting at that 
time, but as one had been convened, he 
thought himself bound to attend. The 
moment of his noble relation’s rising 
seemed to be the signal for general confu- 


-sion. He was glad to see an hon. member 


for Cheshire present, as he would answer 
for the facts which he was now stating. 
That hon. member knew that he spoke 
only the truth when he said, that at the 
moment to which he alluded a scene of 
confusion instantly took place, such as no 
eye had seen, no ear heard, and no tongue 
could adequately tell. He spoke advis- 


_edly when he declared, that that confusion 


commenced by persons whose talents, 
property, rank, and consideration in the 
country, might have warranted the ex- 
pectation of better things from them. He 
would not pursue that part of the subject 
further than by expressing his regret, that 
gentlemen of their character should have 
so demeaned themselves. The most vio- 
lent abuse and outrage that could be con- 
ceived followed. And what was the nature 
of the amendment proposed by his noble 
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relation, and which occasioned all this tu- 
mult? It began with expressions of loy- 
alty to the king, and love for the consti- 
tution, went on with a detail of the 
grievous calamities under which the peo- 
ple suffered, proceeded to recommend the 
dismissal of his majesty’s present advisers, 
and concluded with a hope that her ma- 
jesty would be restored to all her just 
rights. Was not that true loyalty ? Were 
not those fit subjects to lay before a pub- 
lic meeting ? Was it not a loyal prayer 
to implore his majesty to attend to the 
almost unanimous wishes of a free and 
loyal people? The Queen, whatever might 
have been her conduct, had stood her 
trial, and the people of England thought 
she ought to have the benefit of her ac- 
quittal. Like Elizabeth, her predecessor, 
who, although he must call her the vilest 
of women, was one of the greatest of 
queens, her majesty had always exhibited 
her courage and constancy in situations 
of danger ; and he trusted she would con- 
tinue to doso. Many were the attempts 
which had been made to poison the royal 
ear on this subject. It had been repre- 
sented to his majesty, that he was on the 
brink of a precipice—that he stood on a 
volcano—that he reigned over a band of 
conspirators. What could be more dan- 
gerous—what more injurious to the coun- 
try, than such mis-statements ? The peo- 
ple were rebels, or they were not. If they 
were rebels, inflict the blow before the 
culprits suspected its approach. If they 
were not rebels, why load a brave and ge- 
nerous nation with gross and unfounded 
calumny ? To go on, however, with the 
proceedings of the meeting. The amend- 
ment having been read, the high sheriff 
did not choose to put it. On being asked, 
if he would put to the meeting the rele- 
vancy of the amendment, he declined that 
also, taking on himself to judge of that 
relevancy. After a few other speeches, 
made amidst the greatest noise, the high 
sheriff put the question to the meeting on 
the original address. A number of per- 
sons certainly did hold up their hands in 
its favour; but many of those did so, 
conceiving that it was the amendment that 
was put; and the high sheriff, although 
there were many present who supported 
the amendment, refused to put the nega- 
tive on the original motion, or to grant a 
division. He was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the individual who was the 
present high sheriff of the county of Che- 


shire, to know what were his political sen- 
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timents. He understood, however, that 
he was a captain in a new yeomanry Corps 
of cavalry, raised by Mr. Cholmondeley, 
who, it was said, expected to be made a 
peer. He hoped, however, that the House 
would consider the importance of the 
question, and the danger of allowing a 
high sheriff to follow the dictates of his 
own inclination on such occasions. In our 
happy and legal constitution, every thing 
was strictly laid down and defined. Where 
discretion in a public officer began, law, 
and the liberty and safety of the people 
ended. The power of a high sheriff, 
though indefinite, was not indefinable. 
No law or privilege could give to a high 
sheriff, or to any other man in the king- 
dom, a right to infringe the rights of 
others, The Bill of Rights declared that 
it was the right of every Englishman to 
address and petition the king. That right 
had been materially obstructed in the 
present instance ; and the people had in 
consequence been prevented from convey- 
ing their petition and sentiments to the 
royal ear. A great additional power had 
been placed in the hands of high sheriffs 
by the bills lately passed: He denied, 
however, that a high sheriff had a greater 
right to preside at a county meeting than 
any other individual. The very circum- 
stance of his being called to the chair was 
a proof that he was not entitled to it as a 
matter of right. When he did sit there, 
however, he sat merely in a ministerial 
capacity. His duty was, not.to act on 
his own opinion, but solely to collect the 
reali opinion of the meeting. If such con- 
duct as that of the high sheriff of Cheshire 
were tolerated, those who intended to 
make motions, or any remarks at a county 
meeting, would be obliged to send them 
over to the high sheriff for his approbation 
and signature. This was the more to be 
deprecated, because gentlemen knew there 
was such a thing as * a pocket sheriff ;” 
but that was illegal. When a sheriff was 
appointed, it was always during the king’s 
pleasure ; and no sheriff retained his situ- 
ation longer than until the appointment 
of a successor. It was true, that the usage 
was, to make’a regular arrangement on the 
subject every year; but still the House 
would feel the importance of having the 
duties of a high sheriff distinctly defined. 
They all knew well thata corrupt govern- 
ment (he did not speak of the gentlemen 
opposite, but made the observation gene- 
rally) alwaysattempted to acquire a power 
proportioned to their deficiency of virtue. 
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A corrupt sheriff and a corrupt ministry 
might co-exist ; and then, unless theduties 
of a sheriff were distinctly defined, the 
right of the people at public meetings to 
complain of their grievances would be en- 
tirely cut off ; because the sheriff would 
not put any proposition which had not 
previously received his signature; and 
because he would refuse to affix his signa- 
ture to any proposition complaining of 
grievances, since that would beto impugn 
his friends. He sincerely thanked the 
House for the indulgence with which they 
had listened to him, and begged leave to 
bring up the petition. 

Mr. Egerton said, that although he 
was present at the meeting, he was notsuffi- 
ciently near the high sheriff to hear all 


the proceedings. He was sorry to ob- 


serve, that those proceedings were not so 
quiet as it could have been wished they 
had been, At the same time, if any 
thing illegal had occurred, he thought 
the proper mode of redress would have 
been to appeal to the laws. He could 
answer for the independence of the pre- 
sent high sheriff of Cheshire, and that he 
would not be swayed in the discharge of 
his duty by any party feeling. That 
gentleman exerted himself as much as 
possible to keep order at the meeting, 
but in vain. With respect to the amend- 
ment which had been proposed by a 
noble earl, and to the consequent pro- 
ceedings, he repeated, that he was not 
near enough to the chair to form an ac- 
curate opinion. 

Mr. Bright declared, that of all the 
es possessed by the people, the right 
of addressing the Crown and of petition- 
ing parliament was the most valuable ; 
and that while he had a seat in that 
House, he would never allow an attempt 
to be made to infringe that right without 


reprobation. Some years ago, certain 


bills had passed with reference to the 
subject of public meetings, which were 
considered by the majority of that House 


to be necessary for the tranquillity of the. 


country. At that period he had not the 
honour of a seat in parliament, or he 
should have expressed his opinion in hos- 
tility to those bills—They had consider- 
ably limited the right of petitioning ; 
for they left to the high sheriff, the lord 


lieutenant, or other constituted autho- 


rities, to call meetings of the people. 
He would not now ask if a high sheriff 
was bound to call a meeting, on a requi- 
sition to that effect being presented to 
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him? He allowed that legally he might, 
perhaps, not be so. But this he would 
unequivocally say, that if the high she- 
riff did actually call a meeting, and such 
meeting were assembled, it was his boun- 
den duty to discharge his office with 
fidelity and impartiality, The high she- 
riff was bound to coliect the sentiments 
of the meeting over which he presided. 
Was it to be endured, that a sheriffshould 
fraudulently dispossess the people of one 
of their most valuable constitutional 
rights, by calling them together, and 
then, when placed in the chair, refusing 
to ascertain their real sentiments? 
The hon. gentleman had recommended 
leaving the subject tolaw. To what law? 
When was that law to be administered ? 
When the people had been deluded in so 
gross a manner, were they quietly to wait 
until ‘the judges went the circuit? And 
even then there might be no law, or only 
a law applyivg constructively to the sub- 
ject. The true remedy for the people 
was an application to that House. Here, 
then, had been a public meeting called 
*—an individual had placed himself in a 
Situation to guide the proceedings of 
that assembly—and instead of honestly 
discharging his duty, he had deprived 
the people of one of their most valuable 
rights, Was not that a topic for that 
House to discuss? Ought not the high 
sheriff to be called to their bar to account 
for his conduct? If there was any one 
privilege for which our ancestors had 
fought and bled, and which he trusted 
neither we nor our posterity would tamely 
surrender, greater and more valuable 
than any other, it was the right of the 
people to represent their grievances by 
petition, It was a right which ought to 
be most carefully watched, for it was the 
of country. He 
to apologise for having expressed 
himself so manny but the result of all 
his constitutional reading was, to impress 
him with the highest veneration for this 
most invaluable privilege of the people 
of England. 
Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, while he allow- 
ed that it was the bounden duty of that 
House carefully to watch over the sacred 
right of petitioning, denied that the pre- 
sent was a case which called for its inter- 
ference. What were the facts of the 
case? The high sheriff of Cheshire, in 
compliance with a requisition made to 
him, had called a meeting of the county 
at which he himself presided, as he had 
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a right to do; for he was surprised to 
hear the noble Jord term the sheriff’s 
being called to the chair a matter of 
courtesy; it being a notorious fact, that 
in all public meetings at which a sheriff 
was present, he invariably took the chair, 
The case at issue between the noble lord 
and himself, however, was simply this: 
if the high sheriff had acted harshly and 
with intentional partiality, then, un- 
doubtedly, he was deserving of censure, 
But where was the proof of this? The 
noble lord had allowed that he did not 
know what were the political feelings of 
the present high sheriff of Cheshire, but 
appeared rather curiously to infer that 
he must be inclined to support the pre- 
sent administration from the fact that he 
was a captain in a corps of yeomanry, 
Would he say, that lord Fitzwilliam, or 
lord Spencer, or any other noblemen and 
gentlemen who held commissions in corps 
of a similar nature, must therefore be 
concluded favourable to the present ad- 
ministration ? Belgrave observed, 
across the table, that it was a newly 
raised corps.] He was at a loss to un- 
derstand what difference that made. He 
was not acquainted with the high sheriff ; 
but he understood that he was a young 
man of independent character and for- 
tune; and that he had never publicly 
committed himself on any political ques- 
tion. The noble lord and others thought 
that that gentleman’s conduct had been 
incorrect, Although he (Mr. W.) was 
not presefit at the meeting, he had re- 
ceived an account of the proceedings 
from persons whom he had examived and 
cross-examined, and the result left no 
doubt on his mind, that the conduct of 
the high sheriff had been perfectly im- 
partial, It was too much to impose on a 
high sheriff the responsibility of answer- 
ing for the conduet of every person at a 
public meeting. The truth was, that at 
all public meetings. there was occasional 
excess and riot. This sometimes took 
place among those who ought to know 
better. He had heard of a great public 
assembly of high character, some of the 
members of which, on its separation, de- 
graded themselves by noise and hissing, 
and other symptoms of riot Fe of Hear, 
hear! from both sides of the House]. 
He was glad some hon, gentlemen seemed 
to take the hint, and he trusted they were 
by this time ashamed of their conduct. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, he could not consent to take any 
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step upon it. All that the House knew 
was on one side; and he was persuaded 
they wonld not proceed on an ex parte 
statement. 

Mr. Creevey said, the sheriff having 
been requested to call a meeting, and 
having complied with that request, and 
an amendment being proposed at the 
meeting by earl Grosvenor, the matter 
for consideration was, did he refuse to 
put that amendment, or did he put it in 
the negative? If he did, there certainly 
was no law to punish him, and the only 
‘course was to call him to the bar of the 
House—a proposition which, if the noble 
lord, or some other member, did not intro-~ 
duce, he would himself submit to the 
House. The hon. gentleman had allud- 
ed ‘to a scene which took place in that 
House at the close of the last session, 
He had stated that hisses were resorted 
to on that occasion. Now, he was pre- 
sent, and could affirm that there were no 
hisses. With respect to other demon- 
strations of feeling, such as cries of 
Hear! hear!’ and ** Shame! shame!’’ 
he’ was happy to be recorded as one of 
those who used them; because, never 
was there a scene so injurious to the dig- 
nity of the Crown, so disgraceful to the 
character of the administration that sanc- 
tioned it, or so insulting to the members 
of that House. 

Mr. Philips observed, that from what 
_he had heard of the conduct of the 
meeting, the high sheriff had acted with 
partiality, and the parties who were the 
cause of the uproar which prevented a 
noble earl from being heard, had acted 
in a manner extremely disgraceful to 
themselves. He hoped the House would 
vindicate its privileges, and order the 
high sheriff to attend at the bar. 

Sir. J. Newport was of opinion that 
the House had a right to interfere in a 
case of this nature. If sheriffs were to 
be permitted to invest themselves with 
this authority over county meetings, and 
to refuse, on the ground of their own will 
and caprice, to put any reasonable pro- 
position which might be offered to them 
by those who were duly qualified to at- 
tend, there would at once be an end to 
those privileges, the exercise of which 
was reserved to the people by the first 
of the constitution. It would 

idle to talk of the right of petition, if 
such proceedings were permitted to pass 
without receiving the censure of the 
House. 
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Mr Stuart Wortley, although he did 
not think that the privileges of the House 
were endangered on this occasion, must 
fairly say, that he condemned the recent 
conduct of several high sheriffs. Those 
geutlemen could not do any thing more 
detrimental, or more contrary to consti- 
tutional principles, than to refuse to call 
a county meeting on a requisition pro- 
perly signed, and when there were no 
circumstances which could induce them 
to consider such a meeting as likely to 
be attended by consequences dangerous 
to the public peace. He trusted that it 
would be a lesson to sheriffs, whatever 
pe be their political opinions, not to 
endeavour to prevent the people from ex- 
ercising one of their most valuable pri- 
vileges. 

Lord Belgrave explained, that the high 
sheriff had the command of a corps ‘of 
Yeomanry embodied soon after the 16th 
of August, 1819. He merely mentioned 
this because, at the period to which he 
alluded, the same care was taken in 
making these appointments that was now 
taken among the professors of exclusive 
loyalty in keeping every thing for them- 
selves. To the high sheriff of Chester he 


related a plain fact. His conduct had 
led to a protest on the part of several 
entlemen who were present. ; 
Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed, 


DETENTION OF A BritisH SUBJECT AT 
GuentT—PETITION or W. M‘Dovea.t.] 
Mr. Denman rose to presenta petition, 
which he had received by that day’s post, 
from a person who was perfectly unknown 
tohim. The petitioner, whose name was 
W. M‘Dougall, stated that he was 
detained a prisoner at Ghent, by the 
foreign authorities upon a charge of 
forging a letter of credit in the name of a 
bank in Scotland, and obtaining money 
thereon in France. The petitioner de- 
nied the charge,’ and stated that, by 
being detained'a prisoner at Ghent, he 
was deprived of the means of proving 
his innocence. He thought the subject 
worth the attention of the authorities at 
home, and entitled to immediate inquiry. 


Mr. Goulburn asked, whether the 


petitioner had applied to the British au- 
thorities abroad? 

Mr. Denman stated, that applications 
had been ineffectually made to lord 
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and lord Castlereagh. 
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had imputed no motives, but merely 
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The petition was then read. 
forth, that the petitioner was a British 
subject, who had resided for some time 
on the continent—that he had_ resided for 
nearly twelve months in Paris, and had 
left that city with regular passports in 
last July to recruit his health at the Spa 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, from which place 
he repaired at a subsequent time to 
Brussels, where he had resided, become 
omggennted with several English persons, 
and had a running horse at the races, The 
petitioner further stated, that he was 
arrested at Ghent by the local authorities 
upon a charge transmitted by the police 
of Paris, of having raised money in that 
city upon a forged letter of credit of a 
bank in Scotland. He also stated that 
he had ineffectually sought redress 
through lord Clancarty, who informed 
the petitioner’s wife, in reply to his ap- 
plication, that the local authorities de- 
tained him on the charge already men- 
tioned, The petitioner, as a British 
subject, sought the interposition of his 
own government. } 

_ Mr. Denman said, he was quite aware 
that the full extent of the prayer of the 
petition could not be complied with. He 
thought, however, the case ought to be 
looked into, 

Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ComMMITTEE oF Ways AND MEans.] 
The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee of Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had only one alteration to propose. 
In the year 1816, several excise duties 
which had been granted during the war, 
were continued for a term of five years and, 
would expire in July, 1821; and his 
object was, to renew these duties for one 
year, The duty he proposed to continue 
thus from year to year was that on foreign 
spirits, which would have the effect of 
raising this branch of the aunual revenue 
from, 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000/. His 
reason for proposing this annual continua~ 
tion of the duty on foreign spirits, was, 
that the subject being thus brought from 
time to time under the consideration of 
parliament, they would be able to per- 
ceive the result of the measures taken to 
prevent smuggling. It appeared, that 
the consumption of foreign spirits had 
increased during the last two years; and 
whatever gentlemen might know respect- 
ing the extent to which 
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smuggling was 
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had not increased during that time, Under 
these circumstances, he had no farther 
explanation to offer at present, except to 
propose that the House would allow 
5,000,000/. voted on the aids of 1820, 
to be applied to the service of the year 
1821, the effect of which was merely to 
allow the treasury to apply the produce 
of the taxes of one year either to the 
service of that or the succeeding year, 
as might appear most beneficial to the 
interests of the country. He concluded 
by moving a resolution for the continua- 
tion of the duty of ls. per bushel om 
malt, imposed by an act of last session 
until the 5th July, 1821. 

Mr. Creevey said, he had come down 
to the House with the intention of op- 
posing any supply, had it been proposed 
by the right hon, gentleman. He had 
not opposed the Speaker’s leaving the 
chair, because he did not suspect that 
any vote of public money was intended ; 
but seeing now the drift of the right hon. 
gentleman's resolution, he should pro= 
pose, as an amendment to it, that the 
chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. The House would re- 
collect the grievances which had been 
stated last night from all quarters of the 
country, particularly from the great and 
formerly flourishing town of Birmingham, 
In the conversation which that petition 
had produced, opinions had been elicited 
which had never before been heard in 
that House. A most honourable and 
respectable country gentleman had pro- 
posed to deprive the fundholder of part 
of his rights, calling him ‘a devouring 
monster of consumption.” Another hon, 
friend. of his had hailed with joy this 
attack on the fundholder, and had ex- 
pressed his anxiety to be at it, The 
chancellor of the exchequer might laugh 
at this, but what would Mr. Pitt have 
said, if he had heard such opinions respect+ 
ing the propriety of setting one part of the 
community at war with another? Every 
gentleman who spoke last night on this 
subject had pressed on the House the 
necessity of retrenchment, but nothing 
in the way of relief was even hinted at by 
government—they heard no plan for the 
amelioration of distress—night after night 
they had before them the old story of 
committees of supply and ways and 
means; but they heard not one word 
about reform—not one, word upon the 
necessity of retrenchment. Under such 
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circumstances, he would not consent to 
grant a single farthing of the public 
money—he would divide the House upon 
every vote of supply, until he had some 
distinct pledge from those who took 
upon them to manage the affairs of the 
country, until some plan of practical re- 
form should be submitted to that House. 
He would call upon tie landholder and the 
fundholder to unite, to unite against mon- 
sters—the monsters were not the fund- 
holders, the monsters were those who held 
places under the Crown, and sat in that 
House. They appeared in that House under 
various.characters, as lay lords of the Ad- 
miralty, as puisne judges; but they showed 
that they were real pensioners, dependents 
on the bounty of the Crown; their presence 
in that House was useless, it was worse 
than -useless, for there they were to 
vote on all occasions with the minister, 
never with the people. Let it not be sup- 
posed that he objected to the responsible 
ministers of the Crown sitting in that 
House; their presence was necessary , 
but it was a monstrous thing to see per- 
sons holding places at pleasure under the 
Crown, sitting and voting in that House ; 
these formed a part of the pack which 
stood firm and united; it was found im- 
possible to break in uponthem. There 
were 72 persons in that House who held 
places to the amount of 120,000/. a year, 
_yet forty members were sufficient to make 
a House to vote away the public money, or 
to invade the public liberties? Was such 
an abuseto be endured? Was it possible 
from such mento expect the introduc- 
tion: of any plan of economical reform ? 
There was another body ‘of men in that 
House who were called independent mem- 
bers: there were no greater enemies to the 
country than those independent members 
-—their votes were with the ministers— 
their families lived upon the taxes—and 
did any one doubt it—could the right 
hon. gentleman deny it? The brothers, 
sons, and more distant relations of those 
members—would be found throughout 
the country, holding places in the cus- 
toms, in the distribution of stamps, and 
in various other departments. The right 
hon. gentleman knew that repeated and 
daily applications were made to ministers 
from members of that House. He knew 
that the steps of the Treasury were daily 
beset by. men calling for what they called 
their property. The fact was notorious 
he knew such people, respectable per- 
sons, who very comfortably lived upon the 
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taxes, These were the persons who 
effectually prevented any reform in that 
House. The 72 pensioners, and the 
‘© independent members,” whose families 
were quartered upon the country, and 
lived upon the taxes, stood between the 
people and their rights. Those were the 
persons who composed the majorities 
against the people. He was not surprised 
at those majorities; indeed, far from 
it ; he was only astonished that the friends 
of the country were able to make so good 
a fight as they had made in that House. 
These were the grievances; and the 
redress of those grievances ought to go 
before the grant of one shilling of the 
public money. He regretted that he did 
not see his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Knaresborough (Mr. Tierney), 
in his place, He hoped that that right 
hon. gentleman would lend his authority 
tu a bill to prevent placemen from sitting 
in that House, whose presence was not 
necessary for the public service. By the 
introduction of such a bill, his right hon. 
friend would do a great public service. 
An hon, gentleman (Mr. Hume) to whom 
the country was greatly indebted, had 
submitted, during the last'session, a new 
system for the collection of taxes. He 
demonstrated, that of the monstrous 
sum of four millions which the bare 
collection of the taxes cost the country, 
a saving of at least one million might be 
effected. He also proposed to take some 
measure to secure the remainder from 
coming within the rapacious grasp of 
members of parliament. What he had 
said he believed to be as true as that he 
stood in that place ; and then, he. asked, 
were the people, ground down as they 
were to the utmost extremity of distress, 
to be treated without the slightest sym- 
pathy or consideration? He believed 
that a saving of at least four millions 
might be effected in the collection of the 
revenue and in the different offices of 
the state. Suchareduction would lead 
to the most gratifying consequences. 
The members of that House would be 2 
different set of men. The most happy 
prospects of future retrenchment would 
present themselves; and above all, it 
would lead to: a union with the people, 
and create the surest omen of public 
good. ‘He would move, that the chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
reason te hope, that in the estimates of 
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this year there would be at least a_reduc- 
tion of 1,000,000/. compared with those 
of the former year. To endanger the 
deficiency of the revenue by a small re- 
duction in the expense of collecting it, 
would be the worst policy that could be 
adopted; but he was warranted to say, 
that a saving, of 130,000/. a-year, had 
already been brought into effect in the 
collection of the revenue. 

Colonel Davies said, he would not vote 
for any supplies until every possible 
economy had been resorted to, and till 
proper estimates were laid on the table. 
He now gave notice, that when the votes 
for the army should be proposed, he 
would not agree to them uoless full es- 
timates were previously laid before the 
House. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that, in the 
present distressed state of the country, 
the House ought not to vote one shilling 
of the public money without the estimates. 
If it were true that the country was to 
receive no relief either from an alteration 
of the present system of the currency, or 
from a change in the distribution of the 
taxes, he would ask from what source 
relief could come, but from the most 
rigid economy on the part of ministers? 
He was one of those who could not see 
why one part of the community should 
be drained and exhausted merely in order 
to pay another part. This was a system 
which might go on for some time; but, 
far from enduring for ever, they would 
soon find that not only would the capital 
of the country be ruined, but her spirit 
be exhausted. He lamented to hear the 
wild language which had been thrown out 
last night, when an hon. member had de- 
clared, that the taxes paid to the fund- 
holder were a mortgage on all the land, 
on the church establishment, and on all 
the property of the country; and that 
they were to pay to the last shilling, to 
show whether they were honest inen or 
not. Asif it was possible, in any society, 
that so strange an alteration could take 
place with common consent, that every 
one who was well-born, well-bred and 
educated, and who filled a station in the 
institutions of the country, should give 
up the whole of their property, in order 
to fulfil an engagement, which finally 
would be ruinous even to the fund- 
holder. These things startled him, when 
they came from gentlemen who were so 
well versed in the theories of economics. 
it was manifest that these opinions, 
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though logical deductions from: certain 
premises, could not be applied to the 
actual concerns of empires. They had 
traces in history of a state of society si- 
milar to our own, when the Roman com- 
monalty oppressed with usury, or with 
excessive taxation, withdrew to one of 
the mounts near the city, and had re- 
fused to continue to be the productive 
members of a society from which they 
reaped no benefit. He wished the people 
instead of busying themselves with pro- 
jects which he would not then mention— 
instead of meditating the forms of con- 
stitution—swould endeavour to impress 
upon the government the absolute neces- 
sity of conforming their expenditure to 
circumstances, and not of attempting in 
vain to suit circumstances to their expen- 
diture. If prices had fallen 20 or 30 per 
cent, the revenue should be lessened in a 
nearly similar proportion. 

Mr. Hume thought that some mis- 
understanding existed as to the speeches 
which were delivered last night by two 
hon. friends of his, He would shortly 
state the reason why he should most cer- 
tainly support his hon. friend in the call 
which he proposed to make for a division 
of the House. He had himself, in common 
with many other members, presented he 
knew not how many petitions to that 
House, praying for a reduction of some 
of the present taxes. With how little 
effect those petitions had been introduced, 
it was but too unnecessary for him to 
state. He had understood to-night, from 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that he meant to continue the 
tax on spirits only. If, however, he had 
since understood the hon. chairman 
rightly, the proposition appeared to be to 
continue the tax on malt also. The pro- 
ceeding of the right hon. gentleman, 
therefore, he could hardly consider -as 
fair. That tax upon malt was agreed to 
be imposed by the House, upon the faith 
that in twelve months after the cessation 
of the war the tax should cease. He did 
think, that with so many petitions for the 
reduction of taxation before them, they 
ought not to grant the continuation -of a 
single tax, until ministers explicitly 
stated what it was they intended to do. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, when 
asked by him some evenings ago what re- 
duction it was proposed to make, did not 
think it worth while to og him any 
answer. He should therefore persist in 


opposing the resolution, seeing it was 
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quite clear, that when the right hon. 
gentleman had got his business done, it 
was in vain to complain, for there was no 
redress. By the report of the committee 
of finance of 1817 (which report was 
drawn up, as he believed, by the right 
hon. gentleman himself) the expen- 
diture of the country, in the year 
last past, it is said, would be reduced to 
17,000,000/., that sum including the 
total charge of the army, the navy, and 
a variety of miscellaneous expenses. In 
that report, the right hon. - cya took 
great credit to himself for being enabled 
to make such a statement; and the House 
was called upon to grant the required 
supplies, because the expenses of the 
country were thus reduced by the sum 
of 1,000,000/. less than those of the pre- 
ceding year. Instead, however, of all this 
what had followed? Why, that the ex- 
penses of the last year, notwithstanding 
this pledge, were 19,000,000/. This cir- 
cumstance ought to satisfy the committee 
that they ought not to grant one single 
shilling of addisional taxes. The House 
would recollect, that upon the 12th of 
July, 1819, he did submit a proposition 
for an address to his majesty, praying 
that he would be pleased to give directions 
that successors should not be appointed 
to certain offices which might become 
vacant, tillit had been ascertained what 
reductions it was possible to effect in 
every department of government, and in 
the salaries and emoluments of such 
offices.—The hon. gentleman then com- 
plained of the increase in the salaries an- 
nexed to certain offices under the govern- 
ment, He did not mean to include in 
this class his majesty’s ministers, whose 
salaries had certainly received no augmen- 
tation throughout the continuance of the 
war. But let the House look to the army, 
and observe what an enormous staff was 
maintained; what extravagant charges 
were incurred ; and particularly what was 
the enormous charge of the Ordnance, 
which had alone increased by three times 
the sum at which it was estimated, at a 
time when the prices of corn and pro- 
visions were nearly the same they were 
now. ‘As to thecollection of the revenue, 
that was one of the vilest jobs that ever 
existed, In Ireland and Scotland it was, 
if possible, a job still worse than in Eng- 
land. In afew days, he should have an 
opportunity of showing to the House the 
‘gross neglect and profusion which existed 
‘an the etamp department in Scotland. 
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The stamp department, among other 
things, had continued ‘several persons in 
office, although they had been returned 
‘* incapable,” merely in order to maintain 
the extensive influence of government 
patronage. Such was the expensive 
system kept up by that government, who 
proceeded inthe same career of extra- 
vagance year after year, that even if he 
should divide alone with his hon. friend, 
he should think it his duty to go to a 
division. He lamented that the hon. 
gentlemen opposite should persist in de- 
siring to continue a war-tax upon a people 
over-taxed already. The only way to 
oppose them in this case was, for the 
House to support his hon. friend. Give 
the ministers money, and they would 
never reduce one item of expense. If the 
House had thought proper to continue 
the income tax until the present moment, 
they would have had the expenditure 
equal to the amount notwithstanding. 
The only way to procure some attention 
to the objects of economy was, to deny 
ministers themeans of a lavish expenditure. 
The act which made this a war-tax pro- 
vided that it should endure for a short 
time only after the war; yet we were in 
the sixth year of peace. In conclusion, 
he was determined not to aid, in any 
manner, the granting of one shilling to 
ministers, till they came forward with 
offers of economy and reduction. 

Mr. R. Ward begged to observe, that 
in the Ordnance department, the salaries 
and allowances of all the higher offices 
had been reduced. His own, for instance, 
had been reduced to about 600/. per an- 
num. Others had been reduced from 200/. 
to 150/. each. The only additions that 
had been made to the charge of the de- 
partment, were allowances for the long 
services of individuals. 

Mr. Hume said, that the storekeeper at 
Dover, whose salary during the war was 
100/. a-year, had lately retired upon an 
allowance of 500/. a-year. 

Mr. Ward said, that no such thing had 
occurred. The storekeeper at Dover had 
not ‘a-year, and had not retired 
at all. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the proposi- 
tion before them was simply this—to 
grant the annual malt-tax for one year in 
the same way asit ever had been granted 
since the reign of queen Anne. Asa 
supply was granted, to withhold the ways 
and means could only tend to plunge the 
government into confusion. He thought 
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it highly proper to inquire at the proper 


time into the causes of the distress which 
heacknowledged existed in some degree, 
though he thought it had been exagge- 
rated. 


Sir J. Newport was glad to hear from 


the right hon. gentleman opposite that the 
distress complained of was exaggerated. 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
take an opportunity of stating what were 
the districts which enjoyed prosperity. 


With respect to the estimates, he was | 


willing to allow that in time of war, they 
could not be got ready by the opening 
of parliament. But now that we were 
at peace, he saw no reasonable objection 
te pursuing such a course. They ought 
to be taken into consideration before the 
session, if ministers had any view to re- 
trenchment, without being driven to it 
by parliament. He strongly objected to 
the manner in which the business of the 
House was transacted. Ht was not un- 
common to see forty or fifty bills go 
through the different stages at the end 
of a session, when there were scarcely 
any members present. The consequence 
was, that the bills passed in so defective 
a state that they were obliged to be 
corrected in the next session. He recol- 
lected a bill having passed both Houses 
to impose a duty upon madder; in 
which it was afterwards discovered that 
the word ** madder” had been entirely 
left out. An hon. friend near him re- 
minded him of another case, in which a 
bill had passed confirming the sentence 
of a man who was to be imprisoned for 
six months.—** The half of which,’’ it 
stated, *‘ was to go to the King.” The 
other branch of the legislature had com- 
plained that bills were sent up to them 
so late, that, as they had not time to 
examine them, they refused to pass them 
at all, Such facts as these must tend 
to disgrace the House in the eyes of the 
country. He hoped this subject would 
be taken into consideration without re- 
ference to the party from whence it came, 
as he disclaimed all feeling of hostility 
in pressing it upon the attention of gen- 
tlemen opposite. 


Mr. D. Browne admitted the exist- | 


ence of distress in this country, but 
observed, that in Ireland the case was 
infinitely worse; for there the agricultur- 
ists were reduced to the lowest state of 
depression; and as to manufacturers, 
there was now left scarcely any thing 
which deserved the name, except one 
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or two branches, and they also were 
under the greatest embarrassments. 

Mr. Gladstone conceived that a t 
portion of the distress which was felt 
by the agriculturists arose from the 
excess of production above the consump- 
tion—that consumption being-ewing, in 
a great degree, to the reduction of the 


wages of labour. The farmer was oblig- 
ed to bea seller for what he conld get, 
and was thus in some sort at the mercy 
of the consumer. He deprecated the 
idea goimg forth to the public, that the 
House possessed the means of applying 
‘an effectual remedy for the distresses 
which had been alluded to in the petition 
which had been presented to the House 
last night. The remedy must only be 
looked for in the gradual increase of 
the prosperity of the country. The ac- 
counts of a brisk demand for goods in 
Manchester proved that the assertion of 
the distresses of Birmingham being local, 
was not altogether incorrect. The manu- 
facturers of Manchester raised the price 
of their goods in proportion to the de~ 
mand; if, for instance, 100 pieces of 
goods were ordered, which were sold at 
10s. a piece, an order for 500 would 
cause them to be raised to 10s. 6d.’ and 
and 1,000 tolls. He had received a 
letter from Liverpool lately, which stated, 
that the manufacturers there were be- 
coming saucy, and were advancing in 
their prices in proportion to the demand. 
He then remarked upon the state of the 
iron trade, which was depressed on ac 
count of theloss of the demand for arms 
which the war had created. He said, ° 
that in this trade, as in others, an extra< 
ordinary demand had created an excess 
of production, which was now the cause 
of the depression. About twenty years 
ago this country imported a great part 
of the iron which it consumed from Swe- 
den and Russia, but now it could sup- 
ply not only what it consumed. itself, 
but export a great deal to foreign markets. 
There could be no relief, therefore, till 
some check was given to that excess of 
production which the great demand had 
created, but which demand had now 
ceased, while the production continued. 
It had been stated, that the friends of 
many members of parliament lived upon 
the taxes, and it was partieuJarly men- 
tioned that this was the ease in Liver- 
pool ; he denied the fact. But he could 
see. impropriety in the’ relatives of 


members being. appointed to situations 
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of trust. It was very natural, as such 
places were to be filled up, that. ministers 
should attend to th. recommendations 
of those in whom they placed confidence. 
For his own part, he could say that his 
support to the present ministers arose 
from his. conviction, that the system by 
which they had guided the counsels of 
his majesty was the best and safest for 
the country. . 

Mr. Western objected to the resolu- 
tion, as he was determined not to vote 
away any more of the public money until 
the agricultural distress had been fully 
taken into consideration. He wished to 
ask, whether the proposed grant was 
for the old annual malt tax, or whether 
it was a revival of the new tax, If 
the latter he should oppose it. 

Mr. Huskisson replied, that it was 
the same old tax of 1s. per bushel, which 
always accompanied the land tax. 

Mr. Creevey said, he should not divide 
the House upon the malt tax, but upon 
the resolution which proposed to continue 
some excise duties. 

Sir W. De Crespigny said, that a most 
iniquitous system of regulating and 
collecting the taxes prevailed. He should, 
in ashort time, submit a motion to the 
House, on the subject. He would prove, 
that there were gross defalcations, and 
that many of the defaulters were still 
in the employment of government. With- 
out a complete change of the system, 
it would be impossible to make the reve- 
nue equal to the expenditure. 

Sir F. Blake wished to make a few 
observations on the subject of the com- 
mittee of supply, of which he had 
been a member. It had been stated to 
have been a farce, upon no better grounds 
than that few members had been in at- 
tendance. The fact he admitted, and 
lamented as much as the honourable 
member for Appleby (Mr. Creevey) him- 
self, but it did not follow that public 
duty was therefore neglected, or mis- 
managed. There had remained members 
of as great integrity and independence, 
as any members of that House. If the 
proceedings of the committee had, there- 
fore, been a farce, they had been made so 
by the hon. member himself (Mr. Creevey), 
who had divided the committee five times 
without any prospect of success, 

The resolution was agreed to, On the 
resolution for the renewal of the sugar 
duties being put, the House divided: 
Ayes, 81; Noes, 48, 
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List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. Honywood, 
Althorp, viscount Hume, Joseph 
Barham, J. F. jun. Jervoise, G. P. 
Barrett, S. M. Lloyd, J. M.. 
Bernal, Ralph Lockhart, J. J. 
Bright, Henry _ Martin, John 
Caulfield, hon. H. Maxwell, John 
Crespigny, sir W. de loore, Pe 
Davies,‘ H. Newman, R. W. 
Denison, William Nugent, lord 
Duncannon, viscount Palmer,C.F. 
Dundas, Hon. T. Parnell, sir Henry 
Ebrington, viscount Ramsden, J. C: 
Ellice, Edward Ricardo, David 
Farrand, Robert T.S. 
Fergusson, sir R. C. arts, George 
Fitzgerald, Hon. M. Smith, hon. R. 
Glenorchy, viscount Sykes, Daniel 
Gordon, Robert Western, C, C. 
Guise, sir Wm. Whitbread, Sam. C. . 
Haldimand, W. Wood, alderman 
Hamilton, lord A. Wyvill, M. 
Harbord, hon. E. TELLER. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Creevey T. 


Boarp or Controu.] Mr. Hume rose 
to submit to the House the motion of 
which he had given notice, and of which 
the object was, to ascertain whether the 
president of the board of Control, had 
vacated his seat. He had no doubt, from 
the examination which he had made, that, 
if the appointment of the right hon. gen- 
tleman corresponded with the time of tak- 
ing his seat, he was free from the penalty, 
But that could not be known to the House 
without the warrant of the right hon. yen- 
tleman’s appointment. When any motion 
for reform was made from his side of the 
House, there was an outcry by the other 
side against innovation. Yet, by the other 
side of the House, were the most dan- 
gerous innovations made on the constitu- 
tion. Not one of the four right hon. gen- 
tlemen, whom he saw opposite, could hold 
a seat in that House by the act of queen 
Anne, or could vote away public money, 
as they had done in the division which had 
just taken place. The great objection to 
Mr. Fox’s bill had been, that it gave pa- 
tronage to the Crown, and occasioned 
expenses to the India company. When 
the board of Control was originally con- 
stituted, Mr. Pitt gave a distinct pledge 
to the country, that the commissioners 
should perform the duties without pay or 
salary, and that they should have no pa- 
tronage from the East India company. 
From the year 1784 to 1793, the com- 
missioners had no salaries, and conse- 
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quently they did not vacate their seats in 
parliament ; but the 33rd of the late king, 
which gave an allowance of 5,000/. a year 
to the commissioners, contained a clause 
that those officers who should receive a 
salary should vacate their seats in parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, from 1793 down to 
the present time, every president of the 
board of Control had vacated his seat as a 
matter of course. If, as the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had stated, he received 
no salary, he still came within the spirit 
of the act, for there were large emolu- 
ments attached to the office in the way of 
patronage. There were 500 regular ap- 
pointments in the gift of the president of 
the board of Control; and it appeared, 
that in the last year he had received the 
appointment of 26 cadets, 2 writers, and 
4 assistant surgeons, the value of which 
patronage amounted to about 12,0002. 
Now the House was aware of the va- 
lue of a writership; for it must be in their 
recollection, that a noble lord, not now in 
his place, had been convicted of carrying 
on a traffic, in which a writership was to 
be the bribe for a seat in that House. A 
writership was, therefore, equivalent to a 
seat in parliament; and every body knew 
what the price of a seat in parliament was. 
It appeared, then, that the president of 


- the board of Control received patronage 


in writerships, which was equivalent to 
the price of two seats in that House. The 
board of Control, though it had never met 
as a board, had cost the East India com- 
pany not less than 800,000/. He trusted, 
that as they had now a patriotic president, 
who would do the duty without a salary ; 
and as the other commissioners were of no 
use, the company would shortly be wholly 
relieved from the burthen of this board. 
He begged leave to move, for ‘* Copies 
of Letters Patent, or Commissions, ap- 
pointing the commissioners of the board 
of Control, and of which the right hon. 
George Canning was president, and of 
which the right hon. Charles Bathurst is 
president.” 

Mr. Bathurst did not rise to object 
to the motion, but to observe,in the first 
place, that it would have been more con- 
sistent with parliamentary practice, if the 
hon. gentleman had waited till the docu- 
ments were laid on the table, before he 
commenced his general remarks upon the 
character and functions of the board of 
Control. The hon. gentleman quarrelled, 
first, with the particular appointment in 
question, then with the construction put 
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| upon the act of Anne, and, lastly, with 
that by which the board of Control was 
established. Now, the last act expressly 
said, that there was to be no forfeiture of 
a seat in parliament, unless the individual 
appointed should receive the salary, or 
part of it. The only question now was, 
whether his seat had been vacated by his 
acceptance of the office without any salary 
annexed to it. It would, he thought, 
appear, on an examination of the returns, 
that he fell under the same description as 
the rest of the commissioners of the board. 
to whom no salary was assigned, and to 
whom it was deemed that the spirit of the 
act of Anne, which referred only to offices 
of profit, did not apply. It had been 
urged, that patronage was power ; but, 
without admitting this proposition, he 
must deny that any patronage necessarily 
or directly attached to the president of the 
board of Control, What was, in fact, 
enjoyed by him, was received as a com- 
pliment from the court of directors. If 
it was wrong to receive it, that ought to 
be declared ; but this had no bearing on. 
the present question. With regard to the 
duties of the two other commissioners re- 
ceiving salaries, he could only say, from 
his own observation, since he had held the 
office of president, that their appoint- 
ments, so far from being merely nominal 
or honorary, required very considerable la- 
bour. As to himself, he held an office pre- 
viously, the emoluments of which he re- 
garded asa sufficient remuneration forthe 
discharge of his new duties. 

Mr. Creevey said, he did not mean to 
insinuate that the patronage enjoyed wis 
turned into money, but it was presented 
by the directors upon an understanding, 
and was, of course, used in the ordinary 
way. It should be remembered, also, 
that cadetships and writerships were pro- 
visions for life, and of more value-than a 
few thousand pounds which the president 
might himself receive, He was inclined 
to think, upon a fair construction of the 
different acts, that the office must be con- 
sidered as one of profit and emolument. 

Mr. W. Smith acquitted the right hon. 
gentleman of all suspicion that he re 
ceived any salary for the office. But the 
question to be considered was, whether 
the gift of that office did not increase the 
power of the Crown? No one could 
suppose that the right hon. gentleman 
would support administration any more 
than he had done before; but the ques- 


tion was upon the principle, and with- 
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out any personal reference to the right 
hon. gentleman. The price of a writer- 
ship was about 3,000/.; and could any 
one suppose that the gift of an office, 
with the disposal of a certain number of 
writerships was not a gift of profit ? 
Could it be supposed that the influence 
in question would be exerted for any 
other purpose than that of strengthening 
the government? He hoped the House 
would not be satisfied with a denial that 
‘the office was a place of profit, merely 
‘because it was not attended with a direct 
salary. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald contended, that the 
right hon. gentleman’s appointment was 
an evident violation of the act of parlia- 
ment. All his predecessors had vacated 
their seats on receiving it; and he could 
see no security against the object of the 
act being defeated, if so important an 
office as the one in question could be held 
without -vacating a seat during the ses- 
sion of parliament, on pretence that no 
salary was received during that period. 
Sucha precedent might be extended to 
other offices, and the salaries taken when- 
ever parliament was not sitting. But 
without reference to this possibility, the 
appointment in question was a constant 
source of influence. Many would be 
very glad to exchange the lucrative ad- 
vantages of office for the enjoyment of 
extensive patronage. For his own part, 
he had no doubt he should materially 
increase his influence among his con- 
stituents, by distributimg among them 
now and then a few writerships and cadet- 
‘ships, and he would do the right hon. 
gentleman the justice to believe that he 
would prefer the acquisition of influence 
to that of money. He should be sorry 
to accuse him of disingenuousness, when 
he said that no patronage was attached to 
his office, because it belonged, in the 
first instance, to another body, with 
whom the Board of Control maintained a 
civil understanding. The president of 
that board, he understood, had always in 
effect a greater portion of patronage than 
was annexed to any other office in the 
gift of the Crown. When lord Melville, 
a distinguished Scotchman, was at the 
head of the board, aspiring young Scotch- 
men were to be found in every corner of 
India. Under one of his successors, fre- 


land had sent forth her sons to the same 
quarter; and now he presumed the right 
hon, gentleman meant to give England 
her due share, 
VOL. IV, 


At all events, he trusted’ 


rity > 
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that the example of saving the salary 
would be carefully followed in future. 

Lord Althorp understood the act of 
Anne to have been passed, not so mach 
for the purpose of depriving the Crown of 
any influence which it might derive from 
the offices: which it held in its gift, as 
for the purpose of affording'the consti- 
tuents of any member who might accept 
office an opportunity of deciding whether 
they would re-elect 

Mr. 7. Courtenay explained the rou- 
tine of the business attached to the board 
to which the hon. member is secretary. 
There was no salary attached to the office; 
and as to the argument respecting patron- 
age, he should not condescend to reply to 
it. There could certainly be no doubt 
that the patronage of the Crown created 
obligation ; but the saine argament would 
apply to ribbands and ail other honours 
which emanated from the King. In short, 
if the argument could hold, there would 
be no point to which it might net be 
carried. 

Mr. Denman wished to know, if the 
right hon. gentleman did not receive the 
salary usually attached to his office, what 
became of it’? It was ramoured, that the 
right hon. gentleman received no part of 
it himself, but reserved it for another 
right hon. gentleman who had lately held 
the office; and who was now absent from 
the coultry [Cries of “No, If 
that were the case, was it distributed 
amongst the other commissioners? Or 
was it saved to the public? - 

Lord Binning would not have troubled 
the House on this question, had it not been 
for the allusion just made to his right 
hon. friend, the late president of the 
Board of Control. Where, in the name 
of God, had the hon. gentleman heard of 
this rumour? Why had he mentioned 
it? Was the character of public men to 
be thus loosely sported with? His right 
hon. friend would be the last man ‘in the 
world to receive the emolumenis of an 
office, the duties of which he did not per- 
form. 

Mr. Denman stated, that he had made 
no insinuation. He had only alluded to 
that which was generally reported, and 
which had appeared in the newspapers. 

Mr. S. Bourne said, he could yot envy 
the feelings of the learned gentleman who 
could impute to his right hon. friend, in 
his absence, a participation in so corrupt 
an arrangement. Where was his autho- 
Who had dared to state it? He 
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had never, during the whole course of 
his political life, heard such an insinua- 
tion come from any political malignant. 

Mr. Denman said, he had made no 
insinuation against the character of the 
righthon,gentleman, but had put what he 
conceived to bea fair question. Political 
malignity to that right hon. gentleman’s 
predecessor he felt none. The soreness 
which the two hon. members had exhi- 
bited was no very great compliment to 
their right hon. friend, ) 

Mr. Astell did not see any thing repre- 
hensible in the manner in which the ques- 
tion had been put. He bore his testi- 
mony, as an East India director to the 
efficient and cordial manner in which the 
late president of the Board of Control 
had exercised the duties of his office. 
He had heard, with great satisfaction, 
that the company would be benefitted to 
the amount of the salary by the present 
appointment. 

Colonel Davies wished to know what 
was to he done with this salary. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that it would bea 
saving out of the sum granted by the East 
India company. 

The motion was agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 12. 

OF RopPE- 
Makers.|—Sir R. Wilson rose to present 
a petition from the Journeyman Rope 
Makers of the metropolis, signed by 700 
individuals. The petitioners stated the 
deep distress into which they were 
plunged in consequence of the applica~ 
tion of machinery to certain branches of 
their profession, By the introduction of 
machinery into the trade, two-thirds of 
the workmen formerly employed were 
prevented from earning a livelihood. The 
machine of which they complained was 
called ‘‘ The Devil,” which, with the as- 
sistance of six or seven men, performed 
the same quantity of work, which pre- 
viously occupied ninety-seven, The peti- 
tioners stated that the work so done, was 
extremely imperfect, and would of course 


injure the character of that manufacture | 
_and history plainly showed how powerful 


in foreign countries. In conclusion, the 
petitioners expressed a. wish to place this 
« devil” in more immediate connexion 
with the chancellor of the exchequer— 
to whom they recommended the pro- 
priety of laying a tax on jt. _ The ques- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
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was, whether the present system of ex- 
treme taxation be continued? whe- 
ther a competition in trade and commerce 
could be hoped for, when the burdens of 
this kingdom were so great, while other 
countries were in a state of growing pros- 
perity? If some efficient measures were 
not taken, the time must come when they 
would behold the greatest of all possible 
calamities, not only a suffering,but an idle 
people. 

Mr. Curwen observed, that on a former 
occasion, when a petition was presented 
remonstrating against the undue use of 
machinery, and praying for a restramt 
upon it, along discussion had taken place, 
in the course of which, it appeared to be 
the unanimous opinion of all the most in- 
telligent members of the House, that the 
discouragement of machinery would be 
highly injurious to the country ; an opi- 
nion in which he believed the petitioners 
themselves afterwards concurred. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS RELATIVE TO FHE QUEEN. } 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow rose to present a pe> 
tition from the inhabitants of Guilford, 
setting forth the deep alarm they felt at 
what they conceived to be a great infrac- 
tion of the law of the land, namely, the 
erasure of the Queen’s name from the 
Liturgy, which they viewed as likely to 
lead to other infractions. They called oa 
the House, therefore, to interpose ; and 
also, to take into consideration, the pre- 
sent distressed state of the country, and 
the necessity of effecting a reform of par- 
liament. The striking of the Queen’s 
name from the Liturgy was one of the 
most important cireumstances that had 
occurred for years, After hearing all the 
arguments that had been adduced respect- 
ing it, he felt more and more confirmed 
in the opinion that it was an illegal, act, 
Much reliznce had been placed on the 
case of the queen of George Ist, but, that 
case was not at all in point, as there had. 
been a dissolution of the marriage in the 
Consistorial court. At that time also, there 
were two very strong factions in the coun- 
try, one in favour of the house of Hanover, 
the other in favour of the house of Stuarts, 


the influence of the latter was. In such 
a state of things, care was of.course taken,, 
not to do any act that seemed likely to, 


increase that influence, Besides, the wife. 


of George Ist, never was recognised as pos~ 
sessing any of the rights. of the queen of 
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Great Britdii, while her present niajesty 
was admitted to be Queen-consort, and 
was so spoken of. Now, if het right to 
have her nattie inserted in the Litur 
‘was denied, whiit was there to prevent the 
abstraction of her othe? rights ? He called 
the attetition of the House to the Act of 
Uniformity, as beitig decisive on the sub- 
ject. What did that act say ? It provided 
*¢ that i all those prayets, litanies, and 
collécts, which do in any way relate to 
the teen, or foyal progeny, the 
nafnes altered, and chab ged rom time 
to tiitié, and fitted to the present occa- 
sion, a¢cording to the direction of lawful 
authority.” On these grouiids he con- 
ceived the omission to be illegal. With 
respect to parliamentary reform, he 
thought that a wholesome reforiti was ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Butterworth presented a petition 
from Dover, praying that her mujesty’s 
hame might be festored to the Liturgy, 
that a reform of parliament might be 
effected, and that the House would turn 
its attention to the business of the coun- 
try. He begged leave to correct a gross 
misrepteseftation of a few words which 
he had used in that House a short time 
since, An hon. member fot Yorkshire 
hiad stated, on the night to which lie 
alluded, that matiy individuals had been 
actuated by party views in supporting 
the motion of a noble lord: On that 
occasion, he (Mr. B.) felt himself called 
on to state his motive for giving the vote 
he had done on the noble Tord’s motion ; 
but, in doing so, he did not say one word 
respecting the restoration of her muajesty’s 
name to the Liturgy, although he had 
been represented a8 giving a very strong 
opinion on that subject. 

Mr. Littleton, as the hon. member had 
entered into some expfanatiofi of his own 
opinions, in consequence of a misappre- 
hension which existed with respect to 
them, hoped he might also be permitted 
to explain a very general misrepresenta- 
tion as to what had fallen from him on 
the might on which the pétition from 
Birmingham was presented. What he 
had suggested on that occasion was, 
whether it might not be possible, with 
reference to the reliéf of the agriculturists 
and the poor manufacturer, to substi- 
tute for some of the existing taxes a tax 
on land and on the holders of the national 
debt, which should have the shape of 
a modified property tax? The ‘proposi- 
‘tion of the hon, mentber for Cumberland, 
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to reduce the interest of the debt, was 
a distinct proposition, in which he utterly 
disclaimed all participation or partner- 
ship. Without, of course, meahing to 
impute to the hon. member any intention 
of an unjust nature, he must Say, that 
he thought the proposition to reduce 
the interests of the national debt highly 
dishonourable, and subversive of all those 
principles by which a great nation ought 
6 be guided in the maintenance of its 
publi¢ faith, 

Mr. Curwen said, that what he had 
stated on the occasion alluded to, resolved 
itself into two points. He had stated, 
that he conceived funded property to 
be equally liable, in reason, law, and 

rinciple, as any other species of property, 
to be applied to the exigencies of the 
state. He knew of no distinction of 
property that should exempt that of the 
fundholder; and if that House had 
thought proper to call on him to support 
the expenses of war, he did not think 
it was at all unfair to call on him to con- 
tribute towards the expenses of peace. 
The Bahk Restriction act had raised 
the value of funded property, and 
depressed that of land at least 25 per 
cent. An hon. member had,. some time 
since, observed, that the land ought not 
tobe let at suchhigh rents. Ifthe hon. 
member had examined the subject, he 
would have found that the rents had been 
very much lowered. He oe it was 
nothing more than just that the funded 
proprietor should fare as other bodies 
did, and that they should share in that 
depreciation which every other species of 
property had suffered. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he would be one 
of the last men in the world to propose 
any thing that might appear to be a 
breach of the public credit. At the 
same time, he thought a remedy might 
be devised for the existing evil without 
any such breach. An intelligent indi- 
vidbal had suggested to him that a con- 
siderable sum might be raised by impos- 
ing a tax, perhaps to the value of a 
shilling per cent, on the transfer of stock. 
It would assist in discouraging specula- 
tion, would afford some relief from the 
pressure of existing taxation, and would 
do no injury to public credit. : 

Mr. Grenfell did hope his hon. friend, 
the member for Cumberland, had risen 
to explain some misapprehension of his 
meaning on a former night. To reduce 
the interest of the national debt would 
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be a direct breach of public faith. For 


himself, he had never despaired of the 
national resources. He believed that the 
country was in possession of resources, 
which, if properly managed, would carry 
us through all our difficulties. The 
greatest evil that could befal the state, 
would be, to violate its fuith to the public 
creditor. There were two courses, how- 
ever, which he considered it indispensable 
to pursue; the one was to restore public 
tranquillity; and he knew of no mode 
of doing that, but by the reinsertion of 
her majesty’s name in the Liturgy: the 


‘ other, to resort to every description of 


rigid retrenchment. 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


GraampounD DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Biiz.] Lord John Russell, in rising to 
move the order of the day for the House 
resolving itself into a committee upon this 
bill, said, he had little more to do than 
to repeat the sentiments he had expressed 
when this question was last under the 
consideration of the House. Upon the 
necessity of passing this bill of disfran- 
chisement in the particular case of Gram- 
pound, he thought there could be no 
doubt—The only question, then, for con- 
sideration was, to what place the transfer 
of the elective franchise should be made, 
For his part, he gave a decided preference 
to Leeds; he thought the elective fran- 
chise could not be better disposed of than 
by transferring it to a large town of that 
description. By that means the House 
would at once punish the corruption 
which prevailed at Grampound, and let 
into the representation of the country a 
large class of respectable householders 
who were at present without the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise. It was 
a fact which, on such an occasion as this, 
required great attention, that out of 
twelve of the largest towns in England, 
five were totally without representation in 
that House. The county of York con- 
tained, he believed, 6,000 square miles, 
and one million of inhabitants, and was 
represented by only 30 members, while 
the county of Cornwall, which was in 
every respect inferior, had 44 members 
in that House. With respect to a propo- 
sition already talked of, to move an in- 
struction to the committee that the trans- 
fer of ‘the elective franchise from Gram- 
ug should be to the hundreds of 

yder and Powder, that proposition he 
should oppose altogether. It was agreed 
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that Grampound ought to be disfranchis- 
ed. That point being conceded, was the 
House to overlook all the great unrepre- 
sented bodies of the country who were 
most in need of that which this transfer 
would confer, and fix upon a part com- 
paratively of less importance in the na- 
tional scale ? He was decidedly of opinion 
that Leeds was the more proper place 
to fix upon. As to the general question 
of parliamentary reform, he should re- 
serve himself until a future opportunity ; 
but he could not avoid stating, that the 
necessity which existed for promoting 
some reform became every day more ap- 
parent; and he trusted that, so far as 
this bill was involved in the principle of 
the general question, the House would 
see the necessity of adopting it as a safe, 
salutary, and practical measure. 

Mr. Grenfell said, ‘he was anxious to 
state that he concurred in all the opinions 
which had been expressed respecting this 
bill by his noble friend, and he was the 
more anxious not to give a silent vote, 
because he had on all previous occasions 
resisted all general, undefined, and, as 
they appeared to him, visionary plans of 
what were called parliamentary reform, 
The reason he approved of the present 
bill was, that it applied a proper punish- 
ment to an acknowledged abuse. Any 
plan of safe and practical reform, direct~ 
ed as this measure had been, and limited 
to a proper object, should at all times 
have his hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, objected al- 
together to the principle of this bill, and 
declared his determination to resist it in 
every stage. It set out with reciting 
what was an untruth, namely, the pre- 
valence of bribery and corruption at the 
last general election for Grampound. 
Now it was known that the two or three 
last elections which had intervened since 
the acts of bribery were committed, were | 
conducted in an unexceptionable man- 
ner. Whatever, therefore, might have 
been the former transgressions of any of 
the electors of Grampound, they had 
been since amply redeemed by their sub- 
sequent conduct. He was hostile to every 
species of reform, in the manner in which 
it was called for by certain persons. In 
the particular instance of Grampound, 
before they tried this summary punish- 
ment, they should apply the remedy pro- 
vided by the existing law, and administer 
the bribery oath. He could not consent 
to a disfranchisement for ever of the des- 
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cendants. of. the present voters,’ merely 
because some of the latte: had, at a for- 
mer period, misconducted , themselves, 
As well might they take away the char- 
ter of the bank of England, or of the 
East Jndia company, as deprive Gram- 
pound of its right. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow contended, that 
the improvement in the purity of elec- 
tion, as evinced in the two late elec- 
tions for Grampound, was to be attri- 
buted to the fact of this bill having been 
hanging over the heads of the electors. 
The bribery of _Grampound was so noto- 
tious, that he would, without hesitation, 
consent to the disfranchisement of that 
borough. He approved of transfering 
the right of voting to Leeds, in preference 
to the adjoining hundreds. of Pyder and 
Powder, which were already fully repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Wilson approved of the bill, be- 
cause it went to remedy a practical evil, 
As to the comparison between Gram- 
pound and the Bank of England, he con- 
tended, that if a blot appeared on the 
charter of the Bank, it should not be 
held sacred, after the powers intrusted 
to it had been abused. He thought the 
ouly way in which parliamentary reform 
could safely take place was, that wher- 


ever an evil was proved to exist, a suitable 


remedy should be applied. 

Mr. Lockhart contended, that it had 
been proved that the king’s writ for the 
return of members for the borough of 
Grampound had been regularly con- 
strued into a writ of venditioni exponas, 
He did not object to the disfranchisement 
of that borough, but he did not wish 
that the important principle of extending 
the elective franchise to the payers of scot 
and lot should be mixed up with the pre- 
sent bill. He was not prepared to say to 
what place the transfer should be made. 
Of the particular hundreds he knew no- 
thing, and therefore could not tell whe- 
ther by making the transfer to them, he 


should be virtually handing it over to the 


influence of a peer, or of a few indivi- 
duals; so that, instead of effecting a 
reform, he might be perpetuating an 
abuse. He felt that the representation of 
this country stood upon too narrow a basis 
to shield the people, or support the just 
rights and dignity of the Crown; and 
he should support any plan which had a 
tendency to give greater effect to indi- 
vidual property. If the principle of scot 
and lot were extended, he thought the 
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effect would be injurious to the mixed 
monarchical form of the British govern- 
ment. The latter would be unable to re- 
sist the inveterate pressure of the for- 
mer. The disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound was a distinct question—it was a 
necessary measure, and an act of poli- 
tical justice. 

Sir. J. Newport thought it singular 
that the hon. member who spoke last 
should not hesitate to pronounce for a 
disfranchisement which went at once to 
blot out two members from the represen- 
tation, and should hesitate to admit a 
principle comparatively of minor impor- 
tance, namely, the settlement. of the 
mode in which their places should be sup- 
plied. All arrangements upon that point 
he thought, would come better in the 
committee than in the present stage of 
the bill. With reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Galway, 
it was of course quite consistent in him, 
who resisted in limine every approach to 
parliamentary reform, to oppose this. bilk 
in every stage. But he thought his re 
medy of the bribery oath very extraor- 
dinary; for, if acted upon, it. could 
only have the effect of adding perjury to 
the other crimes of the electors, If the 
House refused to adopt this bill, he 
thought they would inflict a greater 
injury upon their.own character, in the 
eyes of the people, than could be effected 
by any other means. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that he was not 
sanguine enough to expect this bill would 
satisfy the advocates of reform in gene- 
ral; but as he thought it would do a 
great deal of good, he should give it his 
support. He differed in one respect 
from the general advocates of parliamen- 
tary reform, for he thought that public 
opinion had a greater influence upon 
their deliberations than was by many as- 
cribed to it. Instead of Leeds, he should 
be for extending the right of voting to 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, that upon the 
general question of parliamentary reform 
he had so often declared his sentiments, 
that it was unnecessary for him now to 
repeat them, Suffice it. to say, that he 
entirely concurred upon that question in 
the sentiments.of the right hon, member 


for Liverpool (Mr. Canning), whose ab- 


sence he forcibly lamented, and who had 
soably and unanswerably reviewed the sub- 
ject of Reform in his eloquent speech to his 
constituents. Thepractice of therepresen+ 
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tation in this country had solved a pro- 
blem which had never before been ex- 
plained, which was, the existence and 
co-action of a powerful democratic body 
with a monarchical form of government, 
Ancient times furnished no parallel to 
the long existence and mutual well-being 
of such contrasted powers. The reason 
why they had been so happily blended 
in this country was capable of very clear 
explanation. The noble lord (J. Russell) 
in his able speech last session upon this 
subject, had eloquently said that these 
different bodies were kept together by a 
spell, like that in the magical lamp of 
Aladdin. He would define that spell. 
It was the tempered action of the aristo- 
cracy with the monarchical and demo- 
cratic bodies in that House. This fine 
and well-tenipered equipoise would be 
everturned, if they added to the scot and 
fot right of voting in the country. Po- 
pular opinion had been well described to 
have had its due operation in that House. 
Indeed, he thouglit. they were rather 
more disposed than otherwise to adopt 
the temporary opinions of the people out 
ef doors. On the subject of the present 
bill, he should only say that he could not 
concur in the propriety of the transfer of 
the elective franchise to Leeds from 
Grampound. The hon. gentleman con- 
¢luded by moving, “ t it be an in- 
struction to the Committee, that they 
have power to make ‘provision in the bill 
to extend the right of voting for bur- 
gesses to serve in parliament for the Bo- 
rough of Grampound to Freeholders of 
<ertain Handreds, exclusive of all towns 
<orporate and franchises within their 
jarisdictions, situate within the said 
Hundreds, and for limiting the right 
of voting within the Borough of Gram- 
pound,” 

' Mr. Philips said, that the honourable 
gentleman seemed afraid that the country 
should have a more free and perfect sys- 
tem of representation; now, he differed 
so much with the hon. gentleman, that 
he lamented that the people of England 
did not enjoy a fair system of representa- 
tion—that the feelings of the country 
were not fairly represented in that House 
—that (in the language of Mr. Burke) it 
did not possess “the spirit or essence of 
a British House of Commons.” The hon. 
member had acknowledged the gross cor- 
tuption of Grampound, and admitted 
that the franchise should be taken from 
them. But to whom did he propose it 
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should be given—to another patt of the 
country which was uncorrupted by the 
example of Grampound ? No! but to the 
very hundreds in which that scene of ini- 
quity had been acted. A right hon. gen- 
tleman who had been refetred to, and 
whose sentiments the hon, member adopt- 
ed as his own, had stated, that it was with 
him no argument for admission to the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, that a dis- 
trict had increased in wealth, commerce, 
and population. Now, wealth, commerce, 
and population were generally indicative 
of the intelligence of a district. He 
could not conceive, if wealth, commerce, 
and population were to be no rules for 
giving the elective franchise, on what 
principle a national representation could 
be constructed. The want of represen- 
tatives at this time for the manufacturing 
districts was a great practical evil. Every 
one must have witnessed the increase, es- 
pecially in the manufacturing districts, 
of intelligence and activity of mind 
within the last twenty years; that ac- 
tivity and that intelligence, if not ad- 
mitted to its participation in the con- 
stitution, became hostile to it. The hon. 
member had told them of the population 
of Cornwall, and of the hundreds of 
Pyder and Powder, but he should liave 
told them also of the population of other 
districts. Cornwall sent forty-four mem- 
bers toparliament, or an 11th part ofall the 
representation of the kingdom; the popu- 
lation of Cornwall was only 1-50th of 
England. The population of Lancashire, 
which was about 1-11th of the population 
of England, had only a 35th share in the 
representation; and Yorkshire, which had 
1-10th of the population of the kingdom, 
had only about 1-17th of the represen- 
tation. Cornwall, it would be seen, had 
one member for about every 5,000 inhabi- 
tants; Lancashire only one for 60,000. There 
was no reason for this undue preference. 
In 1815, according to the property-tax 
returns, the real property of Cornwall 
amounted only to 1-54th part of the 
kingdom ; the real property of Lanca- 
shire 1-16th; and that of Yorkshire to 
1-10th or 1-11th, If the hon, member 
approved of the present plan of repre- 
sentation, he must not only wish that the 
elective franchise should be given, not in 
proportion to wealth, commerce, and po- 
pulation, but in an inverse ratio to them. 
The manufacturing districts certainly felt 
the want of representatives more than any 
other; and there ‘were obvious reasons 
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why those districts should have special 
representatives to refer to. Much of the 
discontent which existed in those districts 
would cease, if the inhabitants had re- 
gular means of stating their complaints. 
Elections in those districts would be con. 
ductors for carrying off disaffection, which, 
if not removed, would burst out into some 
violent change. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the hon. 
member for Bodmin, who had so well 
pleaded the cause of his Cornish neigh- 
bours, when he proposed that the electo- 
ral franchise should be given to the hun- 
dreds of Pyder and Powder, had omitted 
to state what they had done to deserve 
this mark of favour. He contended, that 
there was no greater tendency to demo- 
cracy in the members for populous places, 
than in the members for counties or bo- 
roughs. The principle of transfer, from 
one town to another, had been acted upon 
in numerous instances, from the reign of 
Edward the Ist to the reign of Charles the 
2nd, a space of 400 years. Within that 
time 140 places had been added, and 70 
tuken away from the representation ; but 
as to the principle of transferring the 
right of representation from a borough to 
freeholders, where was there a precedent 
for that ? Such a transfer was contrary to 
all the analogies of the constitution, The 
freeholders had been wont to return 
knights of the shires ; the freemen of cities, 
citizens ; and burghers, burgesses; but 
the extension of the right of voting to the 
freeholders ofan adjoining hundred, gave 
a double character to the freeholders, 
There was no precedent for any such con- 
fusion of rights till within the last fifty 
years.. There was no instance before that 
of Shoreham,—a measure extorted from 
the weakness of lord Novth’s administra- 
tion, and passed by small majorities in 
small houses. Neither was there, by sucha 
change, any improvement in the t of 
the constitution. Through the medium 
of the boroughs, the colonial and mer- 
cantile mterests, the army, the navy, the 
law, did in fact furnish their share of re-: 
presentation to that House. But, when 
the right was transferred from burgesses 
to freeholders,. a double representation. 
was given to a class already amply re- 


presented, to the virtual disfranchisement 
of all others. The next instance to Shore-~ 
ham, was that of Cricklade, in 1782. 
Lord Rockingham’s administration sup- 
porting the measure, as tending to esta- 
blish what was termed in.the language of 
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those days a “natural influence.” The 
third and last borough se thrown open, 
was Aylesbury. The men of Aylesbury 
resisted the power of the marquis of 
Buckingham, and freely traded for them- 
selves. They were reformed, hy being 
thrown to the hundreds, and the return 
thereby was vested in the two families of 
Buckingham and Cavendish, who divided 
the nomination between them; though 
indeed latterly he understood the electors 
had thrown off the yoke, and vindicated 
their own independence. As to the par- 
ticular case of the county of Cornwall, 
that county had only five or six ancient 
boroughs-——a number, not disproportioned 
to its relative importance ; but there were 
several small towns, chartered at various 
times by the earls and dukes of Cornwall, 
which habitually sent delegates to the 
stannary courts of the duchy. In the 
reign of Edward 6th, after the fall of 
Somerset, the duchy being in the Crown, 
the duke of Northumberland, in the 
exercise of the Crown's prerogative, caused 
writs to be sent to six of these, which 
writs he accompanied with his famous 
letters, nominating to the returns insome 
instances, and in others, commanding the 
electors to confer with some member of 
the privy council, as to whom they should 
choose. Mary summoned two more 
Cornish boroughs, and the duchy: still 
remaining in the Crown, Elizabeth added 
the six others, at periods when she was 
pressed by dissatisfaction amongst the 
commons, and was haughtily dictating to 
her parliaments. It seemed, therefore, 
clear, that, whenever a case did occur, 
in which any of this disproportionate 
number of Cornish boroughs should be 
fairly proved to have forfeited. its char- 
tered privileges, every consideration, both 
of expediency and of precedent, would 
go to the ating: up the vacaney made by 
its extinction, by the transfer of the right 
of election to one of those. populous 
places of later growth, which ought, ac- 
cording to all the analogies of the English 
constitution, to be summoned to: send its 
own representatives to the great council 
of the nation. : 
The Hon. J. W.. Ward said, he did not 
conceive, that by voting for a: bill for the 
disfranchisement of a borough: in which 
bribery was. notorious, and for transfer- 
ting the elective franchise to a populous 
town, he was any mere giving a pledge to 
what was called parliamentary reform, 
than ‘he should have dene if he had voted 
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for the acts respecting Shoreham, Crick- 
lade, and Aylesbury. He knew the noble 
mover was inclined to a more extensive 
reform, but his noble friend would not 
consider that he or others who voted for 
this bill, could be pledged to the support 
of the larger measure. He would not, for 
the sake of a small amendment, introduce 
a sweeping precedent; but where he saw 
no danger of setting a pernicious prece- 
dent, he would not renounce a clear be- 
nefit. He said a clear benefit, because 
the manufacturing districts suffered from 
the want of representatives, which was to 
them, not a fanciful or theoretical, but a 
practical want. There was, indeed, no 
great body unrepresented in that House ; 
that was, none that was without a sympa- 
thising interest and an able advocate 
within those walls. There were cases in 
which this indirect mode of representation 
was the best, as it was effectual, while it 
was not burthensome to the subject. But 
when complicated private interests and 
the fortunes of great bodies were at stake, 
it was fit that the representatives should 
be persons under the more immediate 
cognizunce of the represented, and as 
chosen by them enjoying their more entire 
confidence, This was a prima fucie case 
in favour of the transfer to Leeds. If, 
indeed, by extending the franchise to that 
town, there was a danger of a precedent 
for changing the whole representation, 
there would be a ground of objection to 
it; but when the means of doing what 
was desirable .was forced upon them— 
when they were obliged to be astute and 
ingenious in disposing otherwise of the 
franchise, there could be no danger of a pre- 
cedent in‘extending the right to Leeds. He 
knew that where the manufacturing towns 
were not represented, their interests were 
attended to by members for the county in 
which they stood ; but, though this was 
an alleviation of the evil, it by no means 
removed it.. As far as there was a dif- 
ference in the character of the classes of 
the House, there was a difference between 
thecounty and borough members. Even, if 
thecommercial interest were strong enough 
to return a member, it would be so much 
takeu from the agricultural interest, while 
it was the usage of the constitution 
that that: interest should be represented 
in the knights of the shires, As under 
certain arrangements the agricultural in- 
terest would be overshadowed, so the 
commercial. would .be shackled,—the 


county members would continue to be | 
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chosen out of the circle of country yen- 
tlemen, who, though most. respectable 
men, were, perhaps, not the most fitted by 
habits and education to manage the intri- 
cate and complicated business of a manu- 
facturing community. Undoubtedly, if 
they agreed to the proposition of his noble 
friend, by transferring the share of the 
elective franchise, which was estreated by 
the corruption of Grampound, to the west 
riding of Yorkshire, they might add te 
the respectability of the House, by intro- 
ducing great landed proprietors, but they 
would not do the greatest good; they 
would not avoid the clashing of interests. 
Within the last century interests had 
grown up, to which it was to be wished 
that a more direct representation should 
be given, not in proportion to wealth or 
population; to any such apportionment 
he objected.. So much had so absurdly 
been said of the old constitution, 
that every man of sense was almost 
ashamed to found any argument on it; 
but there was one thing certain, that 
though there never was a time in which the 
representation was in proportion to popu- 
lation, or in any other proportion ; though 
they might in vain look for the times when 
there were no small boroughs. under the 
influence of peers ; though they might not 
be able to realise the fancied scene of free 
vassals making choice of independent re- 
presentatives within bowshot of the castle 
of their lords; yet there was a time when 
no great and considerable town was de- 
prived. of what was in those days con- 
sidered the burthen of representatives. 
Our ancestors would be not surprised if 
they could see the small dependent bo- 
roughs of the present day, for those they 
were.well acquainted with; but they would 
be surprised to see towns, twice as large 
as their London, without a representative. 
He was not sanguine as to the effect of 
this. bill on those whoasked for that which, 
if granted, would overthrow .the consti- 
tution; but if there were any who were 
not violently bent on.a general and theo- 
retical reform,. it could not. be doubted, 
that they would be more satisfied if the 
right were given to a great town.. What, 
it might, perhaps, be asked, was the great 
defect in our constitution ? This :—that 
our extensive manufacturing towns were 
not represented. This was a defect so 
evident, that it must occur to every one— 
to men, women, and children, he had 
almost said, upon a .moment’s reflection. 
But it required. an acquaintance: with 
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politics, and a temperate judgment, and 
no small insight into the less obvious prin- 
ciples of the constitution, to be enabled to 
ascertain that in fact there really existed 
no great and disproportionate deficiency 
in representation. - It must be ac- 
knowledged that this question had given 
birth to a variety of propositions, and a 
singular discussion ; but he was at a loss 
to understand upon what principles of the 
rule of succession, local proximity was to 
be taken as the most reasonable. He 
could not really understand why the for- 
tunate hundred was to become the heir 
of the borough deceased. At that rate, 
if the corporation of London were, by any 
accident, to become defunct in law, the 
charter and privileges of incorporation 
ought to beremoved to the nearest village; 
and, on the same reasoning, if the Bank of 
England were to be guilty of some frau- 
dulent and improper conduct, such as 
should forfeit their charter and eject their 
directors, it might be proper to call in 
the inhabitants of Threadneedle-street, as 
their immediate neighbours, to take pos- 
session. If it were intended to argue, 
that it was not proper to deprive of their 
franchise those electors of this borough, 
who had not been guilty of the mal-prac- 
tices complained of, he could see the pro- 
priety and reasonableness of such a posi- 
tion ; but, really, the number of innocent 
electors was too trifling to continue, on 
that account, a privilege to them, which 
might again be bussd by the borough 
generally. He had heard a great deal 
said bdileon gentlemen, who asked what 
compensation was to be made to the elec- 
tors of Grampound, in any case? Why, 
what had those electors after all? They 
did possess a good marketable vote that 
would sell for some pounds, once in every 
five or seven years; and now, it was pro- 
posed by one hon. gentleman, to give 
them adry, constitutional. suffrage, that 
would not sell for half-a-crown. Putting 
out. of the question the three cases of 
Cricklade, Shoreham, and Aylesbury, 
which were of too modern occurrence to 
be of much force on such an occasion as 
this, he must maintain, that the clause 
proposed by his noble friend was entirely 
consistent with ancient usage. All those 
deceased boroughs, which his noble friend 
had dug upin the course of his patrioticex- 
cavations, had much more the air of the 
real constitutional antique, than the patch- 
work precedents which had been disco- 
vered.of.a later age. What had been the 
VOL. IV. 
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House, was, that they would nothing 
in the shape of a reform or an improve- 
ment.- For his own part, attached as he 
was to the constitution, even in its present 
shape, he would not go out of his way to 
effect any change in it; but when so salu-' 
tary a measure might be adopted without 
the slightest disadvantage, but with a ten~ 
dency to remedy a defect, on all hands 
acknowledged (as inthe case of the corrup= 
tion of this borough) to exist, he must’ 
give it hissupport. 1f he lived in an old 
and venerable house, where he had been 
accustomed to reside from his infancy, 
and a part of that house, ill-built and 
ruinous, fell down, he should not, in re- 
building or repairing it, feel himself 
bound to adhere to its original inconve-~ 
nience and ugliness. So, when reformers’ 
asked him, whether the necessity of some 
change in our representation was not ob- 
vious, and why he did not recommend it,. 
he always answered (and perhaps badly: 
enough) * I will not change it at all ;” but 
he must prefer even the chance of effecting 
some good and giving satisfaction, 
to the certainty of upholding what ‘had 
become a manifest mischief, and to occa 
sioning entire and universal discontent. 
On these principles he should support the 
clause that had been proposed by his 
noble friend. 
Mr. Wynn said he had no desire to enter 
into those exact and laboured calcula- 
tions, which an honourable gentleman had 
favoured them with, of the precise propor- 
tion which the population of the different 
counties bore to the House of Commons. 
Whether or no, it was to be proposed that 
the present system was to be done away 
with altogether, or whether they were to 
sit there, as a cortes, to inquire if a more. 
equal system of representation might be 
adopted, he should only say, that he was 
adverse, aud ever should be adverse, to 
any general change. But here, as had been 
said by his hon. friend who spoke last, 
a practical and certain good was offered. 
and might readily be effected. The hon. 
member for Galway, alone, had ventured 
to speak in favour of Grampound. But, 
could it be fit, after the glaring and un~ 
disguised bribery which had been proved 
to have existed in that borough, that it 


should still send members to parliament ? 

The cases of Cricklade, Shoreham, and 

Aylesbury were, in some particulars, es- 

sentially different from the present, For 

himself, he never knew.a borough, where 
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corruption had existed, and a cure had 
been attempted, thatdid not still retain the 
principle of its infection, The same 
borough still continued corrupt. He 
must here correct, having himself been one 
of; the committee upon the Aylesbury 
case, the statement of an hon. geutleman, 
who sat beside him, That borough never 
was under the influence of any individual, 
excepting that candidate who brought 
with him the largest purse. Such was its 
character a hundred years ago, and such 
it was so lately as the time of Mr. 
Wilkes, who, at the period when he was 
the idol of the people, in the zenith of 
his. popularity, and eulogized for his 
unsullied and disinterested patriotism, 
could only induce the electors of Ayles- 
bergte accept of his pound in preference 
to the guinea of another man.—The hon. 
member said he could see no reason why, 
for the purposes of this transfer, the ad-. 
Joining hai should be preferred to 
any other district. When, indeed, in cases 
somewhat similar, it was desirable to re- 
tain the power, and it waswished to infuse 
a peorer blood, as it were, into those by 
whom it was to be retained, such a pro- 
ceeding might be all very proper; but 
the case was entirely different in this in- 
stance. It was extremely proper that, 
when. an opportunity offered, so impure 
an excrescenceas this should be lopped off. 
Here it was proposed to do so without 
danger; and he would agree with his 
hon, friend opposite, that they would be 
opening a door to future innovation, and 
pledging themselves toadopt suchacourse 
in all future times, The very constitu- 
tion of that House was, that its members 
were elected by bodies of different de- 
scriptions; and it would be wholly ob-. 
jectionable, if it was suffered, that the re- 
presentation should not be filled up, as 
at present, but all one way, orall the 
other. Hecertainly preferred transferring 
the franchise to York; because, by that 
means, they would get rid of another 
great inconvenience—and that he would 
explain. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the number of freeholders in the 
county of York was so great, that they 
could not conveniently exercise their elec- 
tive franchise in one place within the 
usual time. By the accounts which they 
had of the last election, contested there, 
it appeared that the booths to the latest 
moment were quite full, and that even to 
the close there were many individuals who 
could net poll, At that election no fewer 
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than 26,000 freeholders polled. He did, 
feel that the subdivision of those yotes 
would be a great convenience, in the way. 
which had been proposed by the hon, 
mover of that clause. He could not sup- 
pose, indeed, that they who were clamour- 
ing without doors for parliamentary re- 
form, would receive this measure with any 
great satisfaction, They said the House 
was so constituted, that it did not repre- 
sent the people. He perfectly understood 
their argument, which was for a change 
in the representation; but if it was for 
any change, it was for a t and exten. 
sive one, It was their desire that all the 
small boroughs should be disfranchised 
at once, and they would tell the House, 
that, by the present measure, it had done 
little or nothing. The House, however, 
must do itsduty. It must look to pre- 
sent advantage, and to present opportu 
nity. As to what would give most satis= 
faction to the clamorous out of doors, it 
was of little use to inquire; because, 
whatever the House did, either one way or 
the other, those persons would immediate 
ly discover that it had done the worst . 
shite in the world. He was. perfectly 
satisfied with the House as it was now 
constituted, They had been told, that if 
it represented the. opinions of the people, 
it would never have consented to pass bills 
limiting and abridging the popular rights; 
but an opportunity had been afforded of 
ascertaining what the real truth was, be- 
cause a dissolution of parliament took 
place almost immediately after the pass- 


‘Ing of those bills. And what was the con- 


sequence ? Did it appear from the result 
of the elections, that the public opinion 
was against those measures? So far from 
this being the case, he believed there was 
not a single instance in which a county 
member had incurred the displeasure of 
his constituents by the support of those 
measures; and, looking to the opinions of 
those who.were most distinguished for 
roperty and consideration in the country, 
S was persuaded that those bills had been 
and were popular measures. He thought 
that: either the proposition of the noble 
lord, or that of the member for Northum- 
berland, would be a good practical 
measure; but he gave the preference to 
thatof thelatter. 
Mr. Robinson wished to state the 
grounds upon which he was inclined to 
prefer the measure which had been: sug 
gested by his hon. friend under:.the gallery 
(Mr. D, Gilbert),/ The question which 
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“mitted efficacy for the prevention of those 


‘the House had to decide was, whether 
‘there now existed a necessity for departing 
‘from that mode of administering justice 
against delinquent boroughs, which in 
‘former instances parliament had thought 
‘fit to adopt? When this question was first 
‘brought forward, it came before the House 
~under very different circumstances from 
‘those in which it now appeared; and it 
-was formerly argued, that there did exist a 
‘necessity for adopting a different course, 
‘which necessity no longer existed ; for at 
‘that ‘time there was another bill, which 
‘had made some progress in the House, 
for applying a punishment to another bo- 
rough, in county of Cornwall, That 
‘bill had the precedence of the proposition 
_of the noble lord, and the object of it was, 
to apply to the borough of Penryn the 
same principle of punishment which had 
been adopted in other instances, Now, 
~ ‘as the case of Penryn was the first brought 
‘under the notice of the House, the House 
‘eould not exclude from its consideration 
the possible inconvenience which might 
‘atise from applying a different mode of 
punishment to two. contiguous boroughs ; 
but as the bill for punishing Penryn was 
‘not proceeded with, Grampound, which 
-was then the second case, had now be- 
the first. were rea- 
‘sons for supporting the bill against Penryn 
up to the stages it 
actly the same reasons existed for sup- 
rting the bill against Grampound. His 
‘hon. friend near him (Mr. Ward) objected 
te the principle of transferring the elective 
franchise’ to the and 
had commented upon the absurdity of 
supposing that the inhabitants of Gram- 
pound would be anxious to exchange a 
marketable commodity fora dry constitu-_ 
tional right. There would have been some 
‘weight in this argument if all the voters 
for Grampound ‘had been guilty of bri- 
bery; but this was far from having been | 
proved, and it was clearly established that 
some of them were not guilty. Now, it 
would be peculiarly hard upon the incor- 
rupt part of the voters to deprive them 
of a right, which the very circumstance 
of their having kept themselves pure in 
the midst of corruption, proved that, as 
they were capable of appreciating its va- 
Jue, so they would be most sensible of the 
injury of deprivation. It was unnecessary 
length to trouble the Heuse at greater 
ngth in supporting those principles u 
on which the House had been ectineteuaad 
act in similar cases—principles of ad- | 
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abuses to which they were applied, and to 
which he was disposed. to adhere, unless 
an over-ruling necessity could be shown 
for departing from them. ‘ 
Mr. Maxwell strenuously supported 
the principle of the bill. He entered into 


‘a history of the conduct of government 


towards the labouring classes of the peo- 
ple since the time of Henry 8th, and - 
pointed out the justice and good policy 
of giving to the manufacturing classes 
their due weight in the state. sari 
Mr. Wilmot thought that the House 
should confine itself strictly to the con- 
sideration of applying a remedy for a 
specific grievance, and not mix up this 
subject with the general question of par- 
liamentary reform. It was not even neces= 
sary to consider in the abstract the pro- 
priety or impropriety of extending the 
elective franchise to large unrepresented 
towns. He saw no constitutional objec- 
tion to such towns being represented, but 
at the same time he saw the palpable in- 
convenience of introducing general sub- 
jects of reform into the discussion of a 
measure, of which the object was, to re- 
medy a glaring abuse, and a specific 
rievance. In applying a punishment to 
the offending borough, he could not put 
out of his consideration the moral effect 
of the decision of the legislature, and he, 
for one, should not feel satisfied, unless 
the name of Grampound was expunged 
from the representative system. He 
thought it equally impolitic and incon- 
venient to enter into general topics of 
commercial distress, and therefore should 
offer no comment upon what had fallen 
from his honourable friend who preceded 
him. His objection to the substitution of 
the west riding of Yorkshire for Leeds 
was, that he was not aware of any con- 
stitutional precedent for the representa- 
tion of a riding. He could understand 
why the west riding of Yorkshire’ should 
be selected as a district which might be 
benefited by more direct representation ; 
but the transfer of the election ‘from 
Grampound to Leeds, would equally ac- 
complish the object, and, as he contended, 
in a more constitutional manner. To 
those who were afraid of letting in the 
principle of reform, he begged to say, that 
in that hour, when the aoe assent was 
given to the bill for extendiig the ‘right 
of voting for the borough of Shoreham to 
the freeholders of the adjoining hundred, 
the principle of reform was admitted and 
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sanctioned in a manner far moré inno- 


vating and objectionable in his opinion, 


than by the plan proposed by his noble 
friend. His right honourable 
below him (Mr. Robinson) had defended 
‘the extension to the hundreds, and had 
vasked whether it would be fair to visit 
those voters who were not guilty of bri- 
-bery, with the same measure of punish- 
ment as the guilty ? But this was an in- 
-convenience, for which he (Mr. W.) saw 
no remedy ; and as he was called upon to 
strike a balance between the apparent 
injustice on the one hand, and the moral 
necessity of inflicting justice on the 
other, he felt himself bound to prefer the 
datter alternative. The elective franchise 
-was a trust delegated individually, but 
exercised collectively ; and when that trust 
chad been extensively betrayed, the pun- 
ishment must be general. If his noble 
friend opposite, in transferring the elec- 
tive franchise to the borough of Leeds, 
‘was prepared to consent to a suitable 
ualification for the voters, he was per- 
ectly ready to support his measure, and 
should infinitely prefer itto the propo- 
sition of the member for Northumberland 
for extending the right of voting to the 
west riding of Yorkshire. 
in the propriety of applying some remed 
thought the House to look 
the consequences which would probably 
result from the measure which they 
should now adopt. Looking to the ques- 
tion now before the House as a practical 
‘question, he wished to bring it to a prac- 
tical result. There were not wanting gen- 
tlemen who would consider the loss of 
this measure as so much gain ; because, if 
nothing were done in this case, the refusal 
of the House toapply a remedy to an ad- 
mitted grievance would furnish additional 
ground for complaint. What he wished 
the House to consider, therefore, was, 
the practical result of this measure, 
and in order to secure a practical benefit, 
he thought they ought not to take a 
wider range in applying a remedy, than 
the necessity of the case required. They 
were bound to look to what parliament 
had done in former instances, and to apply 
such a remedy as was calculated to intro- 
duce as little innovation as possible into 
the existing state of the representation. 
This was the first instance of a system of 
reform of transferring the elective fran- 
chise : from small boroughs to large and 
populous parts of the country. His hon, 
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friend (Mr. Ward)‘ had been inconsistent 
with himself in deprecating parliamentary 
reform, and advocating the present bill, 
His hon. friend had said, on a former oc- 
casion, that the representatives of Old 
Sarum were as much representatives of the 
people as those who were returned by the 
most populous places ; and upon that prin- 
ciple the bill now before the House could 
not be supported as just or salutary. 
The way to correct glaring abuses in the 
representation was, when the mass of the 
electors of a borough had been found no- 
toriously corrupt, to extend the right to 
the adjoining hundreds, and thereby 
make an addition of wholesome voters, 
to prevent the possibility of ‘a repetition 
of the offence in the borough. He con- 
sidered it absurd to grant the right of 
voting for the county to the uncorrupt 
voters of Grampound, seeing that th 
were not freeholders. He thought it 
bad in principle, and dangerous in. its 
consequences, to actin the present case 
differently from all former instances, and 
to go beyond all the precedents before 
them, in order to hold up Grampound as 
a terror to others, “1 

_ Mr. Lennard said, that an hon. member 
had stated, that no seats had been lost at 
the last election, in consequence of hon. 
members having voted for the six uncon- 
stitutional bills. He did not intend to 
contradict the inference that must be 
drawn from the speech of the hon. mem- 
ber, that the House did not sympathize 
with the feelings of the people; but in 
justice to his constituents he must declare 
that he believed he owed the seat which 
he had the honour to have, to the disgust 
which was created among his constituents 
by the votes of the late members for Ips- 
wich in favour of those bills, With re- 
gard to what had fallen from the president 
of the Board of Control, who had stated 
that the disfranchisement of Grampound 
would serve as a warning to other bo- 
roughs, it, was his opinion that it would 
have no such effect ; he had no hope that 
it would have any such effect. He. was 
convinced that boroughs of the same sort 
would, while they continued to exist, act 
like other hardened delinquents: with 
the example of punishment. before their 


| eyes, they would still go on. in their evil 


courses. With respect to the proposal of 
the noble lordgto throw the elective fran- 
chise where it was most wanted, he should 
have thought there could be no question, 
Although in former. cases the forfeited 
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-franchise was given to the hundreds ad-: 
joining the delinquent borough, | he 
_could see no reason why the House should 
be prevented by a bad precedent from 
doing substantial justice.. The constitu- 
.tion of. the, House was formed on the 
-principle of a broad and extended repre- 
sentation, of . giving to. distinct, and se- 
arate interests. distinct, and responsible 
representatives in that House... If this 
_principle had been carried into effect—if 
the seats filled with the representatives of 
decayed and rotten boroughs had _ been 
filled with representatives from the great 
manufacturing towns, would ministers 
have been able to persevere in that long 
course of taxation and extravagance which 
had brought the country to ruin? 
Mr. Littleton said, he did hope that a 
case so Clear, so glaring as the present, 
-would be met, not by evasive or jesuitical 
conduct on the part of the House, but by 
that immediate infliction of condign pu- 
-nishment which alone would satisfy the 
‘country. If, when a case of plain, un- 
qualified, indisputable crime was brought 
before the House of Commons, the people 
of England saw that House temporising, 
wavering, and endeavouring to sooth witl 
palliatives that evil for which an obvious 
and.an efficient remedy presented itself ; 
if the people of England. saw. such a 
course adopted by the House of Com- 
mons, it could scarcely create surprise if 
those people, in the disappointment of 
their reasonable and honest expectations, 
did fall into the hands of demagogues, 
.or visionary and vicious schemers. The 
people of the country were always in- 
clined to act with honesty and justice; 
and, upon an occasion like the present, 
the House, he thought, ought to take the 
dead. The proposal of the noble lord 
seemed perfectly unobjectionable ; it em- 
bodied a principle which, serving as an 
example to future parliaments, might 
preserve the country for ages to come 
against the danger to be apprehended 
from revolutionary sentiments, The ob- 
jections of the hon. member for Bodmin 
were not, coming from that hon. mem- 
‘ber, at all surprising; but he could not 
see why Cornwall alone should be so pe- 
culiarly blessed with electioneering grace. 
To him it had always appeared most im- 
proper and most impolitic, that so many 
large and populous towns, furnishing so 
much support, both of talent ae of 
riches, to their country, should remain 
unrepresented. . To him it did appear, 


that the present motion was calculated to 
restore to the House of Commons the con- 
fidence of the people; that. it wasa mo- 
tion calculated to place the House upon 
the basis of a pure, a liberal, and an en- 


lightened policy. 


Lord John Russell, before the question 
was put to the vote, thought it necessary 
to make a few remarks upon the objec- 
tions which had been urged against the 
motion. In the first place, he should 
endeavour to rescue his hon, friend (Mr. 
Ward) from the imputation which the 
president of the Board of Control had 
attempted to cast upon him;. namely, 
that any hon. member who should sup- 
port the present, or any proposition of 
reform, was exposing the constitution to 
serious danger; as, if the principle of 
reform were once admitted, no one could 


say to what length that principle might 


be carried: on the contrary, he felt. that 
a member might consistently vote for his 
proposition, and yet resist any general plan 
of reform, or refuse, his support to any 
measure of this nature, unless where a si- 


inilar chasm wascreated by similar corrup= 


tion, which chasm it became necessary to 
fill up. The hon. member for Bodmin had 
argued, that Cornwall did not, in fact, 
possess any undue share in the represen- 
tation; because, truly, only five out of 
the 44 members returned by that county 
were actually resident. But. this argu- 
ment admitted of an answer which did 
not appear to be in the contemplation of 
the hon. gentleman; for as there was 
sucha number of non-resident. members 
returned for Cornwall, that number was 
of course taken ont of the common stock 
of representation, and from that common 
stock it was proposed by his motion to 
have still two members returned. But 
instead of having these members elected 
by Grampound, which had. forfeited its 
rights by corruption, or fixing that right 
in an rt of Cornwall, the freeholders 
of which were already sufficiently repre- 
sented, he would have it transferred to 
alarge, populous, and important town, 
which had at present no direct, represen- 
tative in that House. This town, then, had 
a right to complain, while no such right 
could belong to the freeholders of Corn- 
wall, even though the franchise of Gram- 
pound, : or any other borough convicted 
of corruption in that. county, should 
be transferred to other populous towns, 
The president of the Board of Control 
had objected to the proposed transfer of 
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‘the ape of representation from Gram- 
~pound te Leeds, on the ground that such 
transfer would involve a departure from 
‘the’ principle laid down by the House in 
“1771, and that therefore it proposed an 
innovation that ought to be resisted. But, 
‘if the right hon. gentleman had been 
a member of the House in 1771, he would 
a probably have resisted the principle 
‘then established, as an innovation also; 
‘for it was much more an innovation than 
‘that which he had on this occasion sub- 
‘mitted to the House, the only difference 
‘being, that instead of extending the right 
of voting to the freeholders resident in 
-the vicinity of a borough (which 
measure would stilt includethe inhabitants 
‘of that corrupt borough), he proposed 
to transfer that right to another and more 
populous district. In acting upon this 
principle, too, he was acting in confor- 
‘mity with the ancient usages of the con- 
‘stitution. With respect to the argument 
that it was unfair to propose disfranchise- 
ment of all the electors of Grampound, 
‘in consequence of the corruption of some, 
the only answer it required was a state- 
ment of the fact that this borough had 
been, for a series of years, notoriously 
corrupt.: One of the witnesses indeed 
had deposed that, according to his belief, 
there were three or four electors in Gram- 
pound who were not bribed. But this 
‘was all that appeared in evidence to save 
that borough from the charge of corrup- 
tion, and could such an expression of 
belief be urged in favour of such flagrant 
criminality as had been proved against 
Grampound ? The president of the Board 
of Control had said, that there were 
us who would be pleased with the 
rejection of the bill, as it might afford 
them an opportunity of saying that the 
House discouraged every step towards 
reform. If there were such persons he 
could assure the gentlemen opposite, that 
he had no disposition, whatever, to counte- 
nance or support. He would, however, 
invoke the House to adopt that course of 
reform which was called for by all the 
rational, constitutional, and sober friends 
of liberty, justice, and the country, as 
the best means of guarding against the 
views of those who looked for reform 
through violence and mischief. 
_ The amendment was negatived. 
Mr. Beaumont then moved, That 
it be an instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to enable the county 
of York to send four Members to serve in 
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‘Parliament, of whom two to be sent 
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from the West Riding, and two from 
the North and East Ridings of the said 
county.” 
Mr. N. Calvert seconded the motion, 
observing, that if the right of representa- 
tion were transferred to Leeds, the mem- 


-bers returned would not be independent, 


as they must expect to be turned owt 
whenever they should ‘vote against the 
opinion or interests of the majority of the 
clothiers by whom they’ were returned. 
Such members must, indeed, support all 
the commercial speculations of their con- 
stituents. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley observed, that the 
objection urged by the last speaker against 
the pro transfer of the right of re- 
turning representatives to Leeds,-would 
operate equally against the present system 
of representation for all populous towns 
—for Westminster, Bristol, or Liverpool 
‘for instance, Putting aside all general 
‘opinions as to the necessity of parlia- 
‘mentary reform, hére was a blot hit ; and 
ifa remedy was’to’ be applied, let it be 
applied in the way best calculated to 
benefit the public.. Now, in giving two 
additional members to the county of York, 
nothing was done for the improvement 
of the representation. ‘Every freeholder 
‘in that county had some one present in the 
House of Commons to protect his interests; 
but in Leeds, as in’ other great’ towns, 
there was an immense body of persons 
in the habit of thinking much tpor 
political subjects, who had no organ what- 
ever in: that House whereby to express 
themselves. It was a considerable ad- 
vantage to the House to have within it 
the immediate representative of a large 
body of men, and particularly of a large 
body of manufacturers. With respect to 
the county of York itself, did the hon. 
member think that (as regarded the 
transfer which he proposed) mere in- 
structions to the committee would be suf- 
ficient for his purpose ? Much machinery 
must be put in action before Yorkshire 
could be divided into two counties. At 
resent Yorkshire had but one sheriff and 
ut one county court; in the event of 
division, there must be two sheriffs and 
two county courts. The proposal of the 
hon. member brought with it many 
other disadvantages, Yorkshire was ac- 
customed to meet as a whole county, and 
it was the boast of its inhabitants that it 
carried with it ‘more weight, ‘from its 
great extent, than any county in England. 
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True, there were separate ridings, and 
each riding had its separate lord-lieu- 
tenant, and its separate clerk of the peace ; 
but there, were no meetings of ridings, 
The gentlemen met at. the. assizes, and 
upon grand juries ; and.every where it was 
a meeting of the county of York, not 
of a separate riding. It was a mistake to 
suppose that York, as a county, had a 
very great number of voters, _Upon that 
int, Yorkshire was far exceeded by 
having 60,000 
voters, and York, at the last election, only 
26,000. Hf, however, the House did me- 
ditate any thing like reform, a transfer 
to Yorkshire was not the mode of carrying 
sueh an intention inte effect. If the 
House nade up its mind to say, ‘ We will 
not.give members. to these great towns, 
but.we.will. give them to the counties,” 
the consequence must be, that the whole 
representation would fall into the hands 
of the aristocracy ;—there would be .no- 
thing; but county members and members 
for nomination boroughs, The plain and 
obvious course in taking away the right of 
representation from a town which had fallen 
into decay was, to give it to some other 
town which had risen in point of popula- 
tion and of importance. To Leeds, > tw 
fore, he should. be inclined to transfer the 
franchise from Grampound. He thought 
that a representative from that town, as 
the center of a great clothing country, 
would be efficient in the House, and he 
thought that the right of representation 
would, to the town of s itself, be 
matter of very considerable advantage. 
- Mr, Alderman Heygate sup the 
extension of the right to the town of 
Leeds. He thought its adoption would 
give satisfaction to the country. 
. Mr. H. Sumner supported the amend- 
ment. An hon, gentleman had spoken 
very properly and impressively of the 
benefits resulting from an adequate re- 
presentation of the trading interests. He 
was. aware how powerful that interest 
was,,and that it would secure its own 
adequate representation. The House re- 
collected the consequences which follow- 
ed.in Yorkshire, when a noble lord, now 
called to the upper House (lord Lascel- 
Jes), had ventured to oppose the. cloth- 
ing interest. It so drew on him the 
displeasure of. that interest, that he was 
turned. out -of his seat on the next elec- 
tion, He considered it no small addi- 
ttonal objection. to. conferring ‘the repre- 
sentation: on: a large town rather_ than’ 


| quer moved, that the blank be filled up. 
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on the half of the county, that the ex; 
penses of an election for Yorkshire were; 
so enormous, that there were not above. 
five or six individualsin the country who, 
were, in point of finance, capable of en-. 
tering the lists as candidates, By divid- 
ing the representation, the expense of, 
contested elections to the candidates. 
would be considerably diminished, and. 
the representation itself would -be ren- 
dered more easily attainable, and the. 
number of canditates would, of course,. 
increase, 

The House divided: Ayes, 66; Noes,. 
126: Majority against the Instructien,: 
60. The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sitagam, © 


QUEEN’s Annuity Br1.] ‘The House. 
having resolved itself into a committee: 
on this bill, the Chancellor of the Exche-: 


with the sum of 50,000/..__. 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith rose to state: 
the reasons which induced him to object 
to the proposed grant. Notwithateading? 
the disgusting nature of the details ex-: 
‘hibited by the evidence on the late trial. 
of her majesty, he had felt it his duty: 
to give his most serious attention to so 
very important a subject, and the result. 
was, that he could not conscientiously 
agree, even if he could overlook the: 
past, that so large a sum should be en~’ 
trusted to such hands, He was persuad-. 
ed the Queen had got those persons: 
about her who would persuade her, not~ 
withstanding her expressed determination. 
to'the contrary, to accept the proferred. 
bounty of parliament, and he much feared, 
from the well-known character of these 
persons, that the .greater part of this: 
immense sum would be applied to in-: 
creasethat ferment, and. etuate those. 
disturbances which had so long injured 
the public interests, In another point.of 
view, he was disposed to consider the 
sum too large. He ‘thought ministers: 
would not be justified in recommending, 
at this period of distress, so ose u pro= 
vision for the Queen, He could not-pass. 
over this subject, without referring to- 
another burthensome charge on the pub-: 
lic; he meant, the immense annuity now: 
enjoyed by the prince of Saxe ‘Coburg.’ 
He professed the sincerest respect’ for. 
the memory of the Princess Charlotte; 
but he would say, that the object which 
the country: had in giving that enormous 
jincome to the husband-of the 
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hope was now at ap-end. liar 


situation in whicl’ he stood to this coun-. 


was now so completely altered, that 

he could have no possible necessity for so 
large an allowance. 

- Mr. Baring observed, with reference 
toone of ‘the clauses, that it declared 
the present provision to be in bar of all 
other claims as well as of dower. If the 
Queen were a consenting party to this 
bill, such an arrangement might be 
unobjectionable; but it did not appear 
just to deprive her of any right, where 
she declined receiving what was tendered 
in lieu of it. uoa 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the words were unnecessary. The Queen 
Consort had no title to dower, inasmuch 
as the Crown lands were not subject ‘to 
it. It was considered better to make 
the arrangement co-extensive with» her 
majesty’s. life, because she was entitled 
to a similar annuity by her marriage set- 
tlenient. 
-Mr. Baring would not have adverted 
to the point, had.it not been for the 
novel circumstance of their now proceed- 
ing to grant’ an annuity to a person who. 
refused to accept it. In the event of her 
surviving his majesty, she might no longer 
have the same reason for that refusal. - 

‘Mr. Huskisson remarked, that the last 
act: of parliament made no distinction. 
with regard to the Queen’s surviving. 
By her marriage settlement she was enti- 
tled to the same annuity if she had sur- 
vived as the Princess of Wales; but the 
letters patent for executing that settle- 
ment: were never passed, and there was 
now no such person as the princess of 
Wales. The act of settlement had there-. 
fore become a nullity, and it was neces- 
sary that the provision made by it should 
be again secured in the event of her sur- 
viving his present majesty. 

. Mr. Baring was of opinion that this: 
ought to be done by a special act as it 
appeared that the Queen’s rights had 
been affected by some omission or neg- 
lect. It might be a great hardship to 
render that a provision for life which she 
now refused, as implying a sacrifice of 
character, but might hereafter, under 
different circumstances, be disposed to 
receive, if granted. in any other form.. 
He could see no objection to grant the 
present annuity for his majesty’s life, 
and, in the event of the Queen’s surviv-. 
ing him, to place. the provision on a. 
different footing, 
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Mr. Huskisson observed, ‘that the pre. 
‘sent bill provided for the Queen Consort, : 
in the same manner as she had been pro- 
vided for in her- marriage settlement as 
princess‘of Wales, 
_ Mr. Tierney conceived that the views 
of all parties would’ be best answered. 
by the introduction of the’ bills, as the 
Queen might otherwise be reduced to the 
necessity of rejecting a provision for her 
' Mr. Huskisson said, that it was neither 
an omission nor a mistake in the act. 
There was an act ‘enabling the Crown to 
make her royal highness a certain grant: 
in case the prince of Wales died before’ 
her in the life-time of ‘his late majesty ;: 
but no such contingency: had ever hap- 
pened. There was nothing in the mar- 
riage contract to provide for her majesty: 
_ Mr. Bernal was at issue with the right 
hon. gentleman as to its being neither an’ 
omission nor a mistake in the act. - If she’ 
was not considered entitled to any provi-- 
sion either as princess of Wales or Queen-' 
Consort, her rights as a subject must be 
taken into consideration; and she would: 
then be entitled to her equity on her mar-' 
riage contract. She had a right to insist’ 
on the grant or execution of the letters 
patent, or on some other instrument, to 
carry that grant or those letters patent’ 
into effect, 
The. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
maintained that her majesty-could have 
no claim upon the grounds suggested by 
the hon. gentleman. Though her majes~. 
ty might have some difficulty in accept- 
ing the grant of 50,000/. under the pre- 
sent circumstances, there would be no. 
difficulty in receiving it under this bill,: 
which would recite all. the settlements 
from the marriage settlement inclusive.‘ 
Mr. Tierney was unwilling to produce 
at that moment any grave discussion, 
but he trusted his silence would not sub- 
sequently be thrown in his teeth, or that 
he should be considered by that silence 
as pledged to any admission, either that 
the grant was too small or too large. 
The bill went through the committee. - 
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_ PETITIONS RELATIVE TO THE QUEEN.] 
Sir W. De Crespigny presented a petition: 


_{ the Agnieultural. 


from Tadley, praying for an one a into: 


: 
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ers had instructed him to state, that. when 
a Dutch governor was at the Cape of Good’ 
Hope, the salary was only 2,000/. a year ; 
since which time, however, it had been 
raised to no less than 14,000/. The whole 
system of expenditure, in the colonies, 
proceeded on the same extravagant prin- 
ciple, and under these circumstances, how 
could any expectations be entertained that 
the national distress would diminish? The 
petitioners also instructed him to pray, 
That her majesty’s name might be restored 
to the Liturgy; and that an inquiry should 
be instituted into the conduct of ministers. 
The omission of her majesty’s name from 
the Litargy, the petitioners deemed to be 


as illegal as would have been the omission. 
of the name of the king; and they also: 


considered it as having placed her bona 


Jide in a stateof excommunication. Minis-. 
ters might say, that that was absurd, be-_ 


ause her majesty had since received the 
sacrament; but that was by no means a 
satisfactory answer. Of this he was per- 
suaded, that in Roman Catholic countries, 
@ similar exclusion of a queen-consort 
from the prayers of the people would be 
considered a sentence of excommunica- 
tion. 

Mr. C. Calvert presented a petition, 
signed by four-fifths of the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. John’s, Southwark. Itex- 
pressed great disapprobation at the pro- 
.ceedings against her majesty, and astonish- 
sment no means had been devised of 
diminishing the public expenditure, and 
extending the national commerce. 

Sir R. Wilson expressed his conviction, 
that by a steady perseverance in petition- 
dng that House, the people would ulti- 
mately triumph. He should consider the 
Zestoration of her majesty’s name to the 
Liturgy as an act of amnesty. If, on the 
‘contrary, ministers persevered in their pre- 
Sent course, they must take the conse- 
qpences, and on their heads would be all 
the evils that would ensue. 

-Mr. Bernal presented a petition from 
Lincoln, signed by 1030 persons, praying 
for the restoration of |her majesty’s name 
to the Liturgy, and for a reform in parlia- 
ment. Thehon. gentleman explained the 
circumstances which, had induced. the pe- 
titioners to.place.the.petitign,in his,hands, 
and supported the double prayer of the 
petition. 

- Mr. Sibthorp concurred in hoping that 
the House would take the petition into 
consideration, but begged not to be un- 
pledged the support of 
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either of its prayers. He had never been 
able to bring himself to consider the pro- 
ceedings agaiust her majesty as unjust, 
illegal, and inexpedient ; and as to a 
mentary reform, he ever should oppose 
every system, which, under the pretence 
of reform, threatened to endanger the 
best principles of our constitution. | 

Mr. R. Smith concurred in that part of 
the petition which prayed for the restora- 
tion of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy, 
on the plain ground, that as a lawyer, he 
could see no legal or PIE Og justi- 
fication for the expulsion of it. To the 
question of parliamentary reform, he 
looked with more apprehension of evil 
than hope of good; and he had deter- 
mined not to accede to,any proposition on 
that subject, the consequences of which 
he did not clearly foresee. The hundreds 
of petitions in which parliamentary. re- 
form and her majesty’s exclusion from the 
Liturgy were coupled, showed how unfor- 
the latter occurrence had excited 
the people with respect to the former ob- 
ject. There was not throughout the king- 
dom a more quiet, orderly, and well-dis- 
posed population, than that of the city of 
Lincoln; and to his certain knowledge, 
hundreds had signed their names to the 
present petition, who entertained a sineere 
respect for royalty, and were indignant at 
the way in which the dignity of the royal 
family had been compromised by ministers. 
A wise government would have endea- 
voured to conciliate such persons, and not 
to set up the votes of the House of Com- 
mons against law, and the ponerel feeling 
of the people throughout the kingdom. 


that species of retrenchment whichcould 
slope! be effective, was self-evident, . T! 
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ir £t. Heron presented a similar peti- Za 
tion from Holbeach, many of the signa~ 4 
tures to the petition were those of persons a : 
who had been called upon to sign what _ 
were called loyal declarations, and which 1, 
they did under the impression that those ; 
declarations were merely expressions of 4 
loyalty Sabeequently, on discovering 
that those declarations contained a. libel 
on a portion of their countrymen, and _ 

were intended to support a faction in the 
possession of power, they regretted the 4 
delusion into which they had been betrayed, 
and signed the petition which he held in iq 
his hand. At a time when se many per- iE 
sons.were apprehensive that it would be _ 
impossible much longer to discharge the &§ 
interest of the national dept, the.impor- — 
tance of to adopt 
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might talk loudly of the necessity of up~ 
holding the national faith and credit; but 
that doctrine came with a bad grace from 
those who refused to listen to any mea- 
sures of retrenchment. ‘With respect to 

rliamentary reform, every thing that he 
had witnessed since he had the ho- 
nour of a seat in that House, confirmed 
him in the opinion of its necessity. 

Mr. Pelham said, he could assure mi- 
nisters, that if they calculated upon ail 
the individuals who had signed the loyal 
declarations as their supporters, they 
were wofully mistaken. He was con- 
vinced that a large majority of the people 
wished for a change of ministers and of 
measures, 

Dr. Lushington presented a petition, 
signed by ten Clergymen of the esta- 
blished church. The petitioners stated, 
that they had always been taught to be- 
lieve that the Act of Uniformity regulated 
the performance of divine service in all 
respects; and that the power of the 
Crown, in ecclesiastical matters, was en- 
tirely limited and circumscribed by it. 
He entirely agreed with the petitioners, 
that the Act of Uniformity had so limited 
and circumscribed the power of the 
Crown, which, in his opinion, was pre- 
vented from making an iota of alteration 
in the Book of Common Prayer. If this 
were not so—if the Crown, by means of 
an Order in Council, could make any 
alteration in the established form of di- 
vine worship, it would be difficult to say 
where the exercise of that power might 
stop. He could conceive no doctrine 
more fatal to the established church, or 
more pregnant with national evil than 
such u supposition. And why? Un- 
doubtedly under the reign of our late 
revered Sovereign, there was no danger 
of any such consequences. It was also 
true, that in his present majesty’s reign. 
no such evil’ was to be apprehended. 
But who could tell whether—as James 
the 2nd desired to overthrow the esta- 
blished church by the introduction of 
popery—-some future king, in his latter 
days, having spent his youth in profligacy 
and debauchery, might not be wheedled 
and deluded by that class of religious en- 
thasiasts, called Methodists, and, under the 
influence of their fanaticism, be tempted to 
endeavor to introduce into the service of 
the established church that, which, in his 
opinion, would ‘be attended with much 


greater evil than any Roman Catholic 
doctrines? the petition, there was not | 
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one word of violence—not a word dis- 
respectful to that House. The petitioners 
relate the state of their feelings with re- 
spect to the measure of the Liturgy, and 
conclude by praying that the House would 
take into its serious consideration the 
agitated state, in which the worship of the 
church of England stands; and, that it 
would restore to the church that peace and 
concord, so necessary tothe welfare of the 
established religion, The petitioners, by 
the 55th canon, are compelled to pray for 
the Queen{ hear !]—by that canon, they are 
solemnly directed to pray for the Queen by 
name; and yet, by the order of the king 
in council, they are expressly prohibited 
from praying for the Queen! That most 
unfortunate and illegal measure had in- 
troduced uothing but confusion in divine 
service, and excited unbounded disgust 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that according to 
the plain words of the act of parliament, 
the order in council appeared to be illegal. 
It was not less so, with reference to his- 
tory and precedent. The forcible argu- 
ments which had been urged on that side 
were combated by the law officers of the 
Crown by nicety and subtilty of reason- 
ing, by precedents which did not in any 
way bear upon the subject. The statute 
appeared to him tobedirectory--it appeared 
to be more than directory—it apeared to 
be mandatory. But if it left, as was con- 
tended, a discretionary power, then ought 
the law in reference to the Queen to be 
construed in themost favourable, instead 
of the severest manner; otherwise the 
statute should be looked upon as a sta~ 
tute, penal in its nature. Of all judg- 
ments, that to an honourable and feeling 
mind was the most abhorrent, which was 
called an infamous judgment ; that judg- 
ment which took away the character of 
the party, which excluded him from the 
place of virtuous and honourable society. 
If, instead of being mandatory, the statute 
was penal, it ought to be construed fa- 
vourably—construed, as an ordinary man 
would construe it, on a fair perusal, and 
not upon nice and subtle grounds. The 
exclusion of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy was most unconstitutional, and 
formed a dangerous precedent, as re- 
garded the succession. He complained 
that ministers had not taken the advice of 
the twelve judges : instead of which they 
depended solely on the law officers of the 
crown. He had intended to move as an 
amendment to the motion of Mr. Smith, 
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that the question should stand until the 
advice of the twelve judges were taken : 
but he auticipated, that the result of that 
night’s deliberation would render any step 
on his part unnecessary. 

Mr. Harbord observed, that he was not 
‘one of those who approved of a secession, 
under any circumstances, of the members 
of the English church from their places 
of worship; but it was a melancholy 
fact, that such asecession had taken place 
to a considerable extent. He did not 
complain so much that her majesty was 
not prayed for, as he did that she was 
prayed against. He deprecated the too 
frequent practice of introducing political 
matter into sermons. He was sure there 
was no person in ‘that House but would 
concur in the propriety of condemning 
such a prostitution of the pulpit. It was 
from no political motive whatever that he 
introduced this subject, but the fact was 
that he was lately at a parish church with 
two hon. members, and on ‘that occasion 
the clergyman introduced politics into his 
sermon in the most offensive manner. He 
hoped that through the means of such an 
humble individual as himself, the practice 
might be reprobated and discontinued. 

Dr. Lushington presented a similar pe- 
tion from King’s Lynn. He would take | 
that opportunity of stating as a fact, that 
a clergyman, who stood remarkable for 
the active part he had taken against the 
Queen, had lately confessed that one-third 
of his parishioners had left the church. 
The petitioners stated, that the distress 
and discontent which prevailed throughout | 
the country was to be mainly attributed 
to the ignorance, obstinacy, and inanity | 
of ministers. He did, from the bottom of 

is heart, agree in that sentiment. To the 
conduct of the ministers, and to the de- 
fective state of the representation, did he | 
attribute the national misfortunes. 

Mr. R. Martin said, that if the learned 

gentleman should continue to deal in such 
broad assertions against ministers, his ve- 
racity would be liable to be questioned 
[cries of order, order!]. He contended, 
that he was not out of order; that was not 
veracity which was not true. 
_ The Speaker thought the hon. member 
was in the first instance somewhat out of 
order;. but he had no doubt bot that his 
explanation was highly disorderly. 

Mr. Martin said, he received the deci- 


and penitential manner, 
_Mr. Alderman Wood presented a similar 
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petition from the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of London. He trusted, that 
neither the uoble lord opposite, nor the 
hon. members for Surrey and Somerset, 
would charge the body that presented 
this petition with having been paid for 
their signatures. . 
Mr. Wilson said, that the petition ime 
puted to ministers conduct, so infamous, 
that if it were true, he would feel himself 
degraded by remaining in his present 
neighbourhood. He believed it was untrue, 
and that the noble lord and his colleagues 
acted from conscientious motives. He 
had heard much very ably urged on the 
quéstion of the Liturgy, but whether it 
was from want of comprehension or not, 
he certainly went away unconvinced. He 
thought her majesty was entitled to all the 
benefit of the proceedings in another 
place having been dropt; but when he 
looked to her answers to certain addresses 
—when he read her Letter to the King, 
and the communication which she had 
sent down to that House, he could not 
help saying, that though she had peace on 
her tongue, there was war in her heart. 

Mr. Baraat was not surprised that her 
majesty had refused the provision which 
that House had offered ; convinced as she 
was of her innocence, she demanded her 
rights ; to have accepted of that provision 
would have been a compromise of her ho- 
nour. 

Sir G. Robinson presented a similar 
petition from Northampton. He did not 
believe, that any man of sense and since- 
rity, could lay his hand on his heart and 
say, that the exclusion of her majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy was not intended 
by ministers as a mark of disgrace, or 
that such a disgrace was not a punish- 
ment. He rejoiced that she had had the 
magnanimity to refuse any pecuniary ar- 
rangement until that right had been re- 
cognised. Her majesty, with that mag- 
nanimity which characterized the family 
from which she sprung, had twice refused 
to barter her houour for a bribe ; and he 
trusted the people had too much genero- 
sity to allow their Queen to be starved at 
last into a compliance with the will of 
ministers. 

Mr. C. Dundas presented a similar pe- 
tition from Kintbury, in Berkshire. He 
hoped the House would grant the prayers 
of the people, and thereby restore peace 
to the country, and congregations to the 
deserted churches. 

Mr. Hobhouse said he had three peti- 
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tions to present, which had much the | tioh, and was to the following effect: 
same Object as the others which had been | ‘* Wedeclare that we will regularly attend ~ 
presented that evening. The first of the | to our duties in parliament, and be guided 
jetitions was from the inhabitant house- | in our conduct there by the wishes of our 
Boliters of the united parishes of St, An- | constituents ; and we pledge ourselves to 
drew, Holborn, and St. George the Mar- | support a bill to promote reform in par- 
tyr,.and owed its origin to a loyal address | liament; and also a bill to prevent per- 
which had been got up ata select meeting» sons receiving pensions from holding seats 
and circalated for signatures as the ad- | in th ni 
dress of the inhabitant householders of | Ward and Robt. Stewart.” It was dat- 
the united parishes. It turned out, how- | ed in the year 1792. In what he now 
ever, that out of seven or eight thousand | said, he had no intention of ah the 
houses, only 123 signatures could be | feelings of the noble lord; but he di 
obfained to this loyal address. The ho- | to show, that before the experience of age 
nourable gentleman produced consider- | had corrected the fervour and rashness of 
able laughter by reading a list of some | youth, the noble lord was an advocate of 
of the signatures, containing the names of | those principles which he now so vehe- 
forty persons holding office. Gentlemen | mently decried. He he 
opposite might laugh; but he had no | House had at length become satisfied 
doubt, that it was thought no very laugh- | that they ought to attend to the wishes of 
able matter by the parishioners to see this | the people; but the noble lord did not 
called, in the public papers, a meeting of | know what the wishes of the people were. 
the inhabitants of the parish. It was, in | Now he (Mr. H.) from mingling more 
ct, no such thing ; for none but those in | with those classes of them which, perhaps, 
the secret were admitted into the room; | were most unknown to his lordship, could 
and, to prevent any others from intruding, | take upon himself to say that there was a 
tickets were given to those who were to be | general cry throughout thecountry, which 
admitted, In consequence of the address | was once the cry of a vey great man, the 
got up at this secret meeting, a public | illustrious lord Falkland ;- 
meeting of the parish was called, at which | « peace ;”” and until the great object of 
the present petition was agreed to. Its | that large part of the eestuaacts whom 
prayer was, that the House would procure | the noble lord and other nen 
the restoration of her majesty’s name to | bers called by names that were meant to 
the Liturgy, put her in possession of all | convey some kind of imputation, some- 
her just rights, and briug to condign pu- | times “radicals,” and at others ‘* re- 
nishment those infamous and disloyal per- | formers only,” was accomplished, peace 


sons who had sought by. nefarious arts to | was not likely to prevail throughout the 


degrade and destroy their lawful Queen. | kingdom. He was of opinion, that a _re- 


’ The petitioners also prayed for such a re- | form must at length take place; and it 


form in that House as should secure to | was better that they should grant that to 
the people a full, fair, free, and equal re- | the reiterated prayers of the people, which 
presentation. The noble lord had said, | at some future day must of necessity be 
on a very late occasion, that he could re- | effected somehow. It was in vain for the 
collect when he could have waded up to | noble lord to manifest his determination 
the knees in the petitions of the ‘‘veteran | to make no such concession ; for as Pym 
major,’ as he termed him, All he could | once said to the earl of Strafford, after his 
observe on this was, so much the more | elevation to the peerage, “‘ Though you, 
apeme. for the noble lord, that petitions | my lord, have left us, we will not leave 
should liave been allowed to accumulate | you, until we have that head off those 
without effect. But, he would endeavour | shoulders.” God forbid, that the House « 
to recall to the noble lord’s mind—if, in- | should ever hold such a language to the 
deed, it were possible that he could have | noble lord! but it was surely well to re- 
forgotten the circumstance—that there | gard those petitions, which, from all parts 
was a time when the cause of parliamen- of England, prayed for a measure, the 
tary reform numbered his lordship among | necessity of which was not less obvious 
its most eager supporters. The House | than its jdstice. As to the constitution 
woul excuse him if he referred to a do- | of the House of Commons, he hoped no- 


cument which he had found lately, in | body would be of the same opinion as that 
turning over some old reform papers. It | hon. member for Bodmin, who so hap- 
was in the shape of a protest or declara- | pily illustrated it on the preceding night, 
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by saying that the Commons reptesented 
the king, the lords, and the people. At 
that rate, the House of Lords was an en- 
tirely useless branch of the legislature, see- 
ing-that both they ard the king were al- 
ready represented within those walls. With: 
respect to the king, indeed, the 72 miem- 
bers, who sat there either as ministers of 
the Crown, or ds government officers, re- 
préesented his majesty very adequately and 
efféctually he would confess; but he be- 
liéved that there were certain plicé and 
pension bills which were supposed to have 
some éffect on the exercise of their privi- 
lege of voting: He bélieved that he might 
say, thit they did not récognise the king’s 
exiSteiice in that House ; they did not, in 
form and appeatanice, recognise him there, 
éxcepting through his cabinet ministers ; 
and hé doubted whethér they had a right 
to be there, any more than Charles I. had 
to appear in Mr. Speaker's chair. He 
again affirmed, that reform must come ; 
—that sort of reform, he meant, which 
the noble lord supported in 1792. . They 
must concede it. If not, they would have 
lord Chathain’s reform ; a reform, with a 
vengeatice, from without. But that it 
would take place, there could be no 
doubt; though not, perhaps, so sdon as 
it was imagined by sonie, or so late as it 
was anticipated by others. When that 
tithe should come, the noble lord could 
not complain that he had not had ample 
warning. In the conviction that they 
inust ultimately adopt a radical réform, 
fh fact, he should conclude by moving, 
*< that the petition be brought up.” 

‘Lord Castlereagh said, hé would reply to 
the extensive ajpeal of the hon. gentle- 
mah on one topic only. It was true that 
he was, in 1790, ‘an advocate for a Re- 
forin ‘of the Irish House of Cominons, 
and the hon. gentleman might be sur- 
prised, when he said that, notwithstand- 
ing the events of the last 25 years, which 
had been by tio means calculated to én- 
courage the general principle of par- 
liamentary reform, under the circum- 
stances in which the Irish House of Com- 
mons then stood, he should again sup- 
port parliamentary reform. He supported 
it then on the ‘practical ground that’ a 
dissolution of parliament did not pro- 
duce the same effect in Ireland’that it did 
in England. But when in 1793 the con- 
stituents were enlarged by the admission of 

- the Catholics to the right of voting, he had 
‘Stated that thenceforward ‘he should ‘not 
vote for‘any parliamentary reform, This 


would show how far he was from the hon. 
gentlethan’s theory of individual suffrage 
and annual parliaments. 

Sir J. Newport said, it was very trie 
that the noble lord continued to advocate 
a reform until 1793, when he became 
connected with office, and from ‘that 
time it was true that he never advocated 
any reform. There was a speech of the 
noble lord’s recorded in the debates of 
the Irish parliament, uttered by him in 
support of a motion brought forward by 
his revered friend, and the friend of the 
independence of his country, now de- 
ceased, in which thie noble lord declared, 
that if the Irish House of Commons did 
not attend to the wishes of the people, 
they would be reformed from without 
with a vengeance. That parliament: did 
not attend to the wishes of the people, 
ard the noble lord being put into a situ- 
ation, in which he could play the reformer, 
reformed it in a truly radical style, for he 
altogether extinguished its separate ex- 
istence, Thé noble lord had severed the 
Irish parliament from the Irish people, 
and the parliament fell. This should be 
a most impressive lesson to the parliament 
of England. He who led the parliament 
of Ireland through its degradation to its 
destruction, now led the parliament of 
England through the same course to- 
wards the same end. ‘I speak,” con- 
tinued the right hon. baronet, ‘ from con- 
viction. I have watched him from the 
commencement: and I conscientiously 
believe, that he gives and has given the 
most fatal counsels that any nation can 
adopt. It is my conviction that the noble 
Jord has such impressions on his mind, 
that his Coutisels, if they have influence, 
must drive the nation onward in the 
career which was pursued in Iteland; 
and which ended in the debasement of the 
parliament, the extinction of national in- 
dependence, aud all the subsequent ruin 
which the loss of independence had 
brought upon that country.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, that whether the 
right hon. baronet thought well of him 
or no, would not break his heart. As to 
that measure which he had promoted, the 
union, it must be decided on by pos- 
terity, and it might go down for judg- 
ment, accompanied with the right hon. 
baronet’s criticism. A more useful mem- 
ber of parliament than the right hon. 
baronet did not exist, but certainly his 
irritation -hurried him into frequent ob- 
livions of fact, and exhibited him in a 
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manner go little consistent with senatorial 
dignity. As to the speech which the 
right hon. baronet had quoted, he did 
not know where it was to be found ; 
perhaps, in one of those valuable pub- 
lications in which his conduct was stated, 
and in which there were comments on 
what he said or did, to which he was more 
indifferent than to the remarks of the 
right hon. baronet. The sort of strain 
which the right hon. baronet had got into 


that night, had led him to be very care-. 


less as to his statements. The right hon. 


baronet had said, that he (Lord C.) 


changed his opinion respecting reform 
when he went into office, whereas he did 
not take office in Ireland till five years 
after be had declared himself against par- 
liamentary reform; for he made his de- 
claration in 1793, and did not take office 
till late in 1797; so he would leave it to 
the house to judge of the candour and 
correctness of the right hon, baronet. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he would 
refer the right hon. baronet to an authority 
which could not be disputed,—that of the 
late Mr. Ponsonby. Mr. Ponsonby had 
declared he would support the cause of 
parliamentary reform in Ireland, but that 
on no account would he consent to a re- 
form of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land, which he thought really and truly 
represented the people. 

Sir F. Blake presented a similar peti- 
tion from Berwick-upon-Tweed. He said 
that in all the statements of the petition 
he cordially concurred. He would take 
that opportunity of asking ministers a 
question; but whether they answered it 
now, heréafter, or never, was of very little 
consequence, He trusted he had only to 
state it to enable the House to see its ob- 
ject. Ifher majesty’s name had stood in 
the Liturgy at the time the bill of pains 
and penalties was withdrawn (which by 
the noble lord had been called, or mis- 
called, a technical acquittal), would his 
majesty’s ministers, under the circum- 
stances of that acquittal, have advised her 
majesty’s name to be expunged from the 
Liturgy ? If they would have advised that 
her name should be crased, they would 
have been counteracting the good effect 
of withdrawing the bill itself; nay, fur- 
ther, they would have done what nobody 
scarcely in his senses would have done; 
but “ quem Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat.” If they would not have advised 
such erasure, the inconsistency of their 
conduct was more obvious than ever. 
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_ Ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


MoTION FOR RESTORING HER Ma- 
Jesty’s NAME TO THE LiTuRGY.] Mr. 
John Smith, in rising to submit the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, hegged 
to remind the House that some short time 
back he had the honour to present a peti- 
tion from the merchants, bankers, and 
traders, of London, assembled at the 
Mansion-house. In that petition they had 
implored the House to adopt such mea- 
sures as would restore that. peace and 
tranquillity to the country which were so 
much wanted. He could now assure the 
House that he should speakthe sentiments, 
and act upon the wishes, of that most re- 
spectable body in coming forward on this 
occasion; for there was no body of men 
to whom the peace and tranquillity of the 
country were moreimportant than tothem, 
In taking the present step, he declared 
most solemnly that the restoration of 
peace and tranquillity to the country was 
his only object. He conceived it his duty 
to look at past transactions fully and 
fairly, and he was determined to do so, 
He begged first to call the attention of the 
House to that period of the last year when 
his majesty’s ministers had advised the 
omission of the Queen’s name in the Li- 
turgy. At that time, and on several oc- 
casions since, he had endeavoured to col- 
lect what were the real motives which had 
induced them to adopt that measure ; for 
this purpose he had listened with attention 
to every thing which had passed in the 
House upon the subject. He had, indeed, 
heard some kind of explanation, and some 
motives stated, but, up to the present 
hour, he had not heard any precise reason 
given. So much had been already said 
upon the impolicy of that measure, that 
he did not now feel it necessary to press 
that further upon the attention of the 
House. There were, he kuew, differences 
of opinion upon subsequent parts of the 
proceedings, but he solemuly protested, 
that he had never met any one who did, 
under all the circumstances, approve of 
the measure. He would admit, that it 
was the wish of his majesty’s ministers, 
that the Queen should remain abroad. 
That he did not complain of; for he 
agreed, that if there was an chance what- 
ever of the public tranquillity 
terfered with by her return, it would have 
been better, and he could have wished, 
that she had remained abroad. But how 
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‘aware, that under snch circumstances the 


did it happen, that with this desire on the 
part of ministers, they should have adopt- 
ed the only measure which could render 
it impossible for her to continue abroad 
any longer? He had heard it said, that 
ministers were induced to take that step 
in consequence of the rumours and reports 
of foreigners and others who were travel- 
ling abroad. He himself had heard seve- 
ral rumours and scandalous reports. He 
had heard some of them in this country, 
and some of them in Paris; but he could 
assure the House, that not one of those 
scandalous rumours which he had so 
heard formed any part of the accusation 
which had been subsequently brought 
against her majesty. From this circum- 
stance, heinferred, that the whole of those 
reports were unfounded and scandalous 
fabrications. Now it was hardly necessary 
to remark, that persons high in rank were 
often the objects of such scandalous at- 
tacks. They heard them not. They were 
not in the way of hearing them ; and thus 
the most unfounded fabrications were 
passed into the world without refutation. 
Therefore, he conceived they ought never 

‘to have been made the subject of accusa- 
tion. 

Tt was not his intention, at present, to 
travel into the evideace which had been 
produced on the trial. It was too odious 
and disgusting to be again introduced, 
where it could possibly be avoided ; but 
hebegged the House would bear with him 
while he shortly adverted to the bill. It 
was brought to its last stage, and the 
third reading was carried, when the noble 
lord at the head of the administration 
found that it would not be prudent to 
press it farther with only a majority of 
nine. What the noble lord (Liverpool) 
had said upon that occasion, he could 
hardly recollect ; but he understood it to 
have been, that he considered the pream- 
ble of the bill as fully proved, but that he 
did not think it would be proper, under the 
circumstance of having only a majority of 
nine, to carry it further, and therefore he 
moved that it should be rejected. In that 
motion he considered that the noble lord 
had acted wisely; for how would that 
House endure to be told, if the bill had 
come down to them, that such a majority 
had expressed the sense of the House of 
Lords, when they considered how that 
House was constituted, and when it was 
borue in mind that there were so many 
who voted for the bill who had an interest 
in: passing it? The noble lord was well 
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bill could not be said to have had the sense 
of the House in its favour, and he there- 
fore abandoned it. Why ! of that majo- 
rity were there not nine individuals who 
acted in the triple capacity of accusers, 
jurors, and judges; and surely such a 
majority could sever have been considered 
sufficient for such a measure. 

He would say one or two words upon 
the opinion of that august tribunal ; and 
he was induced todo so, by having heard 
doctrines in this House upon the subject, 
which he conceived in direct contradiction 
to the plain rules of justice. It was true, 
that a majority of nine peers had been in 
favour of the bill; but might he not sup-~ 
pose, that the influence of the Crown had 
some effect in producing that majority ? 
He begged he might not be understood 
as meaning to cast any reflection on noble 
lords in the other House;- but he would 
ask, were there not motives which were 
calculated to obscure and blind the judg- 
ment on many occasions ? It was what we 
observed in every day’s experience, that 
men’s judgments were biassed and influ- 
enced on the most important questions, by 
motives which did not bear upon the strict 
examination of those questions. He would 
say first, that there was that confidence 
which many individuals reposed in the 
government. This might arise in some 
from the high opinion which they enter- 
tained of administration, and might be 
conscientious. He allowed for this opi- 
nion, though he could not concur in it ; 
but certainly the confidence in measures 
proposed and advocated by government, 


-was Calculated to excite, of itself alone, a 


strong support. Another circumstance 
which might operate in giving a strong 
bias to the judgment was, a recollection 
of great favours conferred, and a natural 
wish for their continuance. That such a 
feeling should have a strong operation, 
no man who studied human nature could 
deny. As to the first ground, that of 
confidence in administration, he need not 

o out of that House for an example of 
the effects which it was calculated to pro- 
duce. They saw constantly a number of 


gentlemen who relied implicitly upon go- 


vernment in every vote ; and he believed 
so much so in some cases as to produce a 


‘sacrifice of individual opinions. When 


such was the fact—and no person could 
deny it to be the fact—was it not too much 
to infer the moral guilt of her majesty 
from the majority which had pronounced 
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first.to get up and defend his:character; 
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upon it? He maintained that assertions of 
the mora! guilt of the Queen, which it had 
given him painto hear, founded uponsuch 
a conclusion, were absurd and unjust. 
It could not fairly be said to have been | 
proved, by such a majority, While on the 
subject of this majority, he was reminded 
of a circumstance which had once oc- 
curred in that House, Some years ago, 
a gentleman, a member for one of the 
Scotch boroughs, who was in the habit of 
supporting the ministers of that day, was 
drinking up stairs during the discussion 
of some very important question ; being 
asked how he could give his support to 
such a measure, he answered, with great 
naiveté—* I never give myself any trouble 
about these matters; Mr. Pitt thinks for | 
me.”’ [Hear, hear.] He believed that 
the noble earl at the head of the govern- 
-ment, and the noble lord opposite, were 
80 far like Mr. Pitt, that they were fre- 
quan allowed to think for many of 
their supporters. When he recollected 
this, he could never bring his mind to 
believe that the majority of nine, or the 
other majority of four or five-and-twenty, 
gave any member of that House a right 
to infer and descant upon the moral guilt: 
of the Queen. In fact, the whole of the 
proceeding appeared to him to be con- 
trary to the common rules of justice; and 
yet, day after day he heard in that House 
of the moral guilt of her majesty ! Would 
such conduct be endured if it were adopt- 
ed towards other individuals who had 
_been accused, and were acquitted (and 
acquitted her majesty was to all intents), 
that they should be afterwards daily ac- 
cused of the same crime ? Warren Hast- 
ings had been impeached by that House, 
and charged with several crimes; after a 
Jong trial, he had been acquitted: would 
it, heasked, be endured, after such ac- 
quittal, that any member should get up, 
accuse him ofthe plunder of theBegums, 
or any other of the crimeeof which he had 
‘before been charged ? No doubt it would 
not ; and if such an accusation were made, 
we should havehon. gentlemen get up in 
their places to defend theaccused ? Would 
any accusations be now endured, if made 


a, by that House, and acquitted. 
e was certain, that if any such accusa-| 
tions were made, there would be a com-' 
petition among the noble:lord’s country-| 
men in that ‘House as to which should be' 


‘and .yet, day after day, and hour after 
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hour, they had attacks and accusations of 
guilt against a woman and a Queen, 
With respect to. the important, and 
perhaps the most important part of the 
question, the legality or illegality of the 
erasure of her majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy, he would not trouble the House, 
and he acted upon this principle—not 
that he had any doubts of the illegality of 
that measure, for he could solemoly assure 
the House that he had ever strongly held 
that opinion, but because he could not 
hope to discuss that question with that 
knowledge and professional skill which he 
had no doubt would be displayed by the 
hon. and learned gentleman who would 
do him the honour to second the motion 
with which heshould conclude, and by 
another hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wetherell) whose admirable speech on a 
former motion gave him so much pleasure 
—-a speech, by the way, which still re- 
mained unanswered. {Hear.] That hon, 
and learned gentleman was well able to 
defend the doctrines he had then advanced, 
and no doubt he would ably execute the 
task. To.those and to the other learned 
entlemen who might take part in the de- 
ate, he would leave the discussion of 
the question on legal grounds, The only 
motive which induced him at all to intro- 
duce the present motion to the attention 
of the House (for he could assure the 
House that it personally was very incon- 
venient to him in consequence of the 
state of his health) was, to put an end to 
the disturbance and distraction which pre- 
vailed in the country upon this subject ; 
disturbance and distraction which, in his 
opinion, could not be appeased until the 
cause was removed. He had heard it 
stated by gentlemen on the other side, 
and certainly the statement excited no 
inconsiderable degree of surprise, that 
the public took .no great interest in this 
question. If such a statement were. to 
gain belief in the House, he could hope 
for very little effect from his present mo- 
tion. He was astonished to hear such 
assertions ; for if gentlemen would only 
open their eyes, ps must perceive the 
intense interest with which.the public con- 
sidered the subject, and the intensity .of 
feeling to which it had given,rise.throngh- 
out the whole,country. The House were 
aware that her majesty -had received 
several hundred addresses, signed by 
several hundreds of thousands of persons, 
all of whom sympathised: with her suf- 
ferings, and poured forth earnest prayers 
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for the restoration of her rights. He only 
mentioned this circumstance asa proof 
of the universal feeling of the people 
on the question now before the House. 
But it was not necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to any other circum. 
stances than those which happened. to 
themselves with reference to the same 
subject ; that had happened to the House 
on this occasion, which had never before 
occurred, at least in his memory— 
petitions had poured in, not merely 
from towns and villages, but from almost 
all the great cities and many of the most 
extensive counties in the kingdom, all 
breathing one prayer, and that an earn- 
est one, for the restoration of her ma- 
jesty’s name to the Liturgy ; all concur- 
ring in stating that such a measure only 
could restore the public tranquillity. 
Was not this a proof of the universal 
feeling of the people on this subject? He 
had witnessed one of the processions to 
which this subject had given rise. He had 
seen the countless multitudes who had 
attended her majesty on her visit to St. 
Paul’s. Never had he seen such an im- 
mense assemblage. They were all in a 
state of perfect quiet and repose. They 
had by some means been impressed with 
the idea that any strong expression. of 
their sentiments would be injurious to 
the object they had in view, and they re- 

ressed those feelings which, in every 
large assemblage, however respectable, 
were usually displayed. He was one of 
those who witnessed this immense assem- 
blage, not less remarkable for its num~- 
bers than for their excellent conduct ; 
and he thought that if such was the 
conduct of the people of this country, 
there was uo object which they could 
not accomplish. If the public attempt 
to act with violence, they could he. re- 
pressed ; but when such large bodies were 
assembled and acted under the influence 
of reason, it was a proof of the great 
value and importance attached to the ob- 
ject they had in view. With respect to 
the petitions which had been presented, 
it should also be considered that there 
were, on this occasion, petitions not only 
from those places from which the House 
was accustomed to receive them on other 
occasions, but also, from places which 
never before had taken any part in poli- 
tical affairs. When he saw this, he was 
astonished how any gentleman on the 
other side could —_ that the people took 
more interest.in the question respecting 
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her majesty than they had done on an 


former occasion. He had also heard wit 

some surprise doctrines which had been 
urged on the'other side. To him at least 
some of these were new. He had heard 
it said that though a portion of the public 
did evince a great interest, and show a 
strong feeling on the subject of the 
Queen, yet that they were not the re- 
spectable portion of the public—that a 
great portion of them were persons hos- 
tile to government, and anxiously wishing 
by any means to bring about a change— 
that they were.——He would not repeat 
the nick-name which was applied, be- 
cause he abhorred all nick-names, which, 
as applied to any portions of the people, 
were Only calculated to excite irritation 
in the country ; but he denied that there 
was any foundation for such statements, 
It was not the fact; that only a small, 
and that not a respectable, portion of 
the community took an interest in this 
important question. It was also said 
that some of the public meetings were 
composed of that class of persons to 
which he had alluded; and that gentle- 
men on his side of the House, were ac- 
tuated only by interested motives in 
warmly advocating her majesty’s cause. 
He might remind those who made such 
assertions, that only a small number of 
the gentlemen near him could gain by a 
change of the administration. He and 
many others must continue to remain in 
their present mediocrity, whatever change 
might take place; but he did not make 
this, disclaimer for himself and ryany of 
his friends on the ground that there were 
none of them who would be unwilling to 
accept of office. He knew there were, 
and he was glad of it. It would indeed 
to him be a matter of deep regret to see 
the day when there should not be found 
men ambitious of public office, and fit to 
discharge its important duties. Several 
of his friends, he was glad to know, were 
not adverse to a change on this ground ; 
but for himself and many of his hon, 
friends by. whom he was surrounded, 
they had no such feeling: and if some 
of his hon,. friends were to-day to get 
into office, he expected, he wished for 
nothing from them. Still he should 
be glad to see them enjoy that power 
of which, he had no doubt, they would 
make so good a use, He was at+ 
tached to them because he bad ever found 
them the able advocates for the best in- 
— of the country. He had seen 
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“them endeavour to gain for this country 
one of the greatest blessings—one which, 
in point of importance, was only second 
tothe glorious Revolution, They had 
endeavoured to promote civil and reli- 
gious liberty—they had endeavoured to 
do away with that bigotry which had 
caused more disaster, and the effusion of 
more blood, than almost any other evil 
‘to which a state was liable—they were 
shipwrecked in the attempt, and they 
lost their places by their honesty, but 
they had not lost, and could not lose, 
the admiration and affections of their 
country, which would ever preserve the 
recollection of the liberal and enlightened 
policy on which they had acted. 

But to revert to the subject of the 
respectability of those who evinced a 
strong feeling on the present occasion, 
he could assure those hon. gentlemen 
who seemed to have a doubt on the sub- 
ject, that the-meeting to which he had 
alluded in the outset of his speech, was 
most respectable. He could also assure 
them that, to his own knowledge, some 
of the county meetings were highly 
respectable, and he had no doubt they 
were all so. He spoke their sentiments 
on the present occasion, and not only 
theirs, but he was convinced, the sen- 
timents of the great majority of the 
ea of England. Believing then, as 

e firmly did, from the irritation which 
had already prevailed upon this ques- 
tion, that universal disappointment and 
discontent would be the result, if the 
motion, which he should submit were 
rejected, he did earnestly implore his 
majesty’s government to give it their 
most serious attention; for he felt con- 
vinced that the country would not be 
tranquil until this question was satis- 
factorily set at rest, and that he was 
sure could never be the case while her 
majesty was excluded from the Liturgy. 
He had heard it said, that the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) had stated that he could 
not continue to hold office if the House 
should agree to the insertion of her 
majesty’s name. If the noble lord had 
been so imprudent as to make such a 
declaration, that did not pledge the 
House. But he could not think that 
if the House agreed to his motion it 
would endanger the noble Jord’s place : 
on the contrary, he thought it would 
then be much more secure; the noble 
lord need have no fear from any party at 


that side of the House, provided he be- 
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came instrumental in restoring tranquil- 
lity to'the country, 
Now, assuming, as he thought he 
might fairly: do, that the tranquillity of 
the country would be further endangered 
by the refusal of this motion, he begged 
to ask the noble lord whether he was pre- 
pared to say, that the country was in such 
a state as that it could safely bear addi- 
tional subject of irritation, Let the noble 
lord look at the subjects of dissatisfaction 
which existed from other causes. Let him 
look at the state of the agriculturists ! He 
(Mr. Smith) was not among those who 
thought that agriculture was in 2 state of 
absolute ruin ; but he admitted that those 
engaged in it were reduced to a state of 
very great distress; and he knew, from 
many farmers, that they were suffering 
the greatest calamities. Then, he asked, 
was it worth while to insult persons so de- 
pressed, by paying no attention to the 
prayers which they: had so earnestly ad- 
dressed to the fem nes on the question 
before the house? Then let the noble lord 
look at the state of commerce. Here again 
he would say, that he did not think there 
was ground for despair, but beyond all 
question it was extremely low and dis- 
tressed. Then look at the internal policy 
of the country. Could it be said that we 
were upon a bed of roses? Did not some 
of the most eminent men_ hold opinions 
strongly differing from that which was 
now pursued? Were there no other ques- 
tions to require the utmost attention of 
parliament ? Were there not the Poor laws 
demanding immediate attention, and re- 
quiring, when they should be considered, 
all the ‘patient feeling and all the good 
sense that could be called into action ? 
Heshould beglad too, ifthey could bequite 
sure that our foreign policy would not 
call for serious and deep attention. The 
had been told by the noble lord, that 
peace would continue to be preserved so 
far as this country was concerned : but it 
was obvious that two principles now ex- 
isted, and. were likely to continue a con- 
flict throughout Europe;—a good prin- 
ciple and a bad. principle—a principle of 
liberty and a principle of slavery. He 
doubted not, that ultimatelythe good prin- 
ciple would become prevalent: but who 
could say that this country. could avoid 
being involved in confusion and con- 
flict during the struggle? -Would the 
noble lord say that it might not become 
the fate of this country to stand in the 
breach between civilized society and the 
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slavery of barbarians? When those and 
similar subjects pressed upon their consi- 
deration, and requiredall the good sense, 
all the good humour, all the deliberate 
attention which parliament could bestow, 
nothing could be worse policy than to 
keep the country agitated when good 
humour was so necessary, both in parlia- 
ment, and among the people. The pro- 
cessions, parades, addresses, meetings, dis- 
turbances, such as had been already so 
striking and so frequent, would con- 
tinue and increase, till his majesty’s mi- 
nisters should accede to the universal wish 
of the nation. He had very little more to 
add, but to express the earnest prayer of 
his heart, that the Queen’s name might be 
restored to the place in the Liturgy, which 
belonged to her, and that the whole king- 
dom might be rescued from the agitation 
which convulsed it, and restored to peace 
and good feeling. The hon. member, who 
had been listened to throughout with the 
deepest attention, concluded by moving 
* that this House, having taken into its 
consideration the circumstance of her ma- 
jesty the Queen’s name not being inserted 
in the collects, prayers, and litanies of the 
church; and also the numerous petitions 
from the people, addressed to this House, 
complaining thereof, is of opinion, that 
under all existing circumstances, it is 
highly expedient that.her majesty’s name 
should be inserted in the said collects, 
prayers, and litanies, and that such a 
measure would greatly tend to remove the 
discontents that exist on that subject in 
the public mind.” 

_ Mr. Tennyson, in rising to second 
the. motion, declared that he found 
himself impelled to do so by the strongest 
and most decisive impressions, and by 
an anxiety to discharge a correspondent 
duty to the Crown and the country. 
The subject before the House was one 
of extreme interest, involving moral and 
political consequences of no ordinary 
nature, and in no ordinary degree. It 
had, indeed, been so ably brought for- 
ward by his hon. friend who preceded 
him, that much of what he might other- 
wise have been disposed to address to 
the House, would now be withheld. 
He should abstain also from travelling 
over those extensive and important 
grounds, which, on a former occasion, 
were so effectually taken by his hon, 
and learned friend, the member. for 
Oxford (Mr. Wetherell),. in a speech 


which would never be forgotten by those | 
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who had the pleasure and advantage of 
hearing it. The inferences which his hon- 
and learned friend had then so conclu- 
sively drawn from the various Acts of Uni- 
formity, and the limitation of the royal 
supremacy, which he had made so appa- 
rent with regard to the established form 
of Common Prayer, required no farther 
enforcement. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more clear; 
than that, although the king was un- 
doubted head of the church, both by 
common law and by statute, yet that in 
spiritual as well as in temporal matters, 
he was bound by the statutes of the realm. 
This he conceived to be the language of 
the constitution, and a proposition against 
which the gentlemen opposite would not 
venture to contend. He should pass on, 
therefore, to the last Act of Uniformity, 
the statute of the 13th and 14th Charles 
2nd, containing the clause which had oc- 
casioned so much discussion. By this. 
act, the form of prayer annexed to, and 
constituting part of it, was enforced by 
the old penalties, as that which should 
thenceforth be exclusively used. The 
effect of which was, that if the king had 
promulgated any other form of prayer, 
or made alterations in this, without the 
sanction of parliament, any clergyman 
adopting it, would expose himself to those 
penalties. When, therefore, all was so 
strictly barred against any interference on 
the part of the Crown, it naturally oc- 
curred to the framers of the act, that 
events and circumstances would arise in 
the royal family,—marriages, births, and 
deaths,—requiring alteration fronr time to 
time in the prayers, litanies, and collects, 
which related to the king; queen, and 
royal progeny. For this purpose an ex- 
press clause was deemed necessary, by 
which it was ‘“ provided and enacted, 
that in all those prayers, litanies, and. 
collects, which do in any way. relate to the 
king, queen, or royal progeny, the names 
be”’ (not, may be,” but be’’) alter-. 
ed and changed from time to time, and 
fitted to the present’ occasion, according 
to the direction. of lawful authority.” 
This clause had no appearance of a reser 
vation by way of caution, of a right in 
the Crown which it might have retained. 
without it,—it was not in the nature of a. 
saving clause,—it was a clause assuming: 
to enable, and not merely enabling, but 
directing the king and privy conncil to 
do, from time to time, certain acts, The 
necessity for such a clause proved, that. 
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without it, the king would have had no 
authority in this matter,—that such au- 
thority on the subject as he now had, was 
derived under it,—and that the exercise 
of that authority must be conformable to 
its terms. In point of fact, every Order 
in Council on the subject, since the 
statute, had recited this clause, and pro- 
fessed to act by virtue of the authority it 
owed, 

Before he made any farther observa- 
tions on the construction of the clause in 
question, he would entreat the House to 
bear in mind, that at the date of the sta- 
tute, of which it was part, the usage of 
praying for the Queen-Consort,—and that 
distinctly and by name,—was fully esta- 
olished, There was no instance of omis- 
sion from the time of the Reformation. 
There had been no married king since that 
period, whose consort had not had the bene- 
fit of the prayers of the church nominatim. 
So confirmed was this usage, that it was 
recognized and corroborated by one of 
those canons of the church which were 
promulgated in 1603, the year of the ac- 
cession of James Ist. With respect to these 
canons, he would appeal to the learned 
civilians in the House, whether they were 
not now completely binding upon the 
church, and whether their observance b 
its ministers might not now be enticed. 
There was no doubt of this; but he 
referred to them at present for another 
purpose. By the 55th canon, it was or- 
dained, that * before all sermons, lectures, 
and homilies, the ministers should move 
the people to pray to this effect: * Ye 
«shall pray for Christ’s holy catholic 
‘church, &c., and I require you most 
‘ especially to pray for the king’s most 
‘excellent majesty, our sovereign lord 
* James, king of England, &c. Ye shall 
‘ also pray for our gracious queen Anne, 
«the noble prince Henry, and the rest of 
‘ the king and queen’s royal issue.’ ” 
With this settled precedent-usage, it 
could not occur to the framers of the act 
of Charles. 2nd, to explain elaborately that 
the word ‘* Queen,” in that part of it 
under consideration, was intended to 
designate the Queen-Consort, as it un- 
questionably did, though some had thrown 
out doubts even on this point,—or that 
she must be prayed for by name. She 
had always been so prayed for, and she is 


in the act distinctively mentioned for that | 
purpose. The words “ king, queen, and | 


royal progeny,” were evidently adopted 
itvto the act from liturgies whieh had for 
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long period been in use, where they oc 
curred in the same sequence, and with 
the practical application for which he 
contended. There was also an historical 
fact coincident with this statute, which 
might be deemed material to illustrate 
its meaning with respect to the matter 
before the Hoos: King Charles 2nd was 
then on the point of marriage, and it so 
happened that upon the very day on 
which this act was passed, the 19th of 
May, 1662, Catherine of Portugal, his 
betrothed queen, arrived in England. 
This event was mentioned by all the 
historians, and referred to by sir Edward 
Turner, then Speaker of the Commons, in 
the speech which he addressed to the 
throne from the bar of the Lords, when im 
attendance there to hear the royal assent 
given to this very act of parliament.* 
Two days afterwards, Charles and Cathe- 
rine were married, and it could not be 
doubted that the framers of the clause in 
question, had contemplated this projected 
alliance, and that the intended consort of 
Charles 2nd, was one of its more immediaté 
objects. In point of fact, immediately 
after the marriage, the name of queen 
Catherine was inserted in the Liturgy, 
pursuant to the terms of this clause; and 
since that period, until the accession of 
his present majesty, the name of every 
queen consort had occupied the same 
position. 

He was of course aware of the excep- 
tion so much insisted on by the gentle- 
men opposite on a former night, and he 
would yield to them the whole benefit of 
that exception, It had been coo | 
disposed of by the hon. and learn 
member for Knaresborough {sir James 
Mackintosh), and others, There was 
every ground for supposing that George 
Ist was in fact divorced from Sophia Doro- 


thea, before he ascended the British 


throne. But the noble lord opposite 
(lord Castlereagh), with all the Hanove- 
rian archives at his command, and with 
that laudable anxiety, which, throughout 
the late transactions, had characterized the 
conduct of ministers, to ascertain before+ 
hand how far the grounds they were about 
to take were tettable, was doubtless pre- 
pared to inform the House how the fact 
really stood. If the general impression 
of historians, that George Ist had con- 
tracted a left-handed marriage with the 


* See New Parliamentary Hist. Vol, 4, 
244, 
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duchess of Kendal, were correct, he 
must have been previously divorced, 
because, according to the laws of Ger- 
many, such a marriage would not other- 
wise have been valid, and he would not 
have ventured upon it. It was enough, 
however, for the present purpose, that 
the unfortunate Sophia Dorothea was 
never known or recognized as queen 
consort in this country. When she died, 
the king did not even go into mourning, 
and the event was not mentioned in the 
Gazette of that day. 

But it had been contended, he believed, 
by his hon. and learned friend the solicitor- 
general, that because in the Liturgy 
appended to the statute, blanks were 
- left for the names and persons in the 
prayers, litanies, and collects, which had 
uniformly been devoted to the Queen- 
consort by name, and to the royal pro- 
geny, a full discretion devolved upon the 

rown to supply those blanks as it might 
think proper. But the clause to which 
he had adverted, recognized these as 
prayers for the queen-consort and royal 
progeny, and therefore, when the blanks 
were supplied, they must be in part 
devoted to the queen-consort, when there 
was a queen consort in existence. If, in 
point of fact, the Liturgy did provide 
prayers, litanies, and collects, for the 
queen-consort and royal progeny, as this 
clause stated that it did when it made a 
provision respecting such prayers, &c., 
as related to them—could any power be 
found to enable the king and council to 
destroy their effect? On’ the contrary, 
the king and council were simply enabled, 
and in the same breath directed to give 
them, from time to time, full effect and 
operation, by providing for contingencies. 
The words imparted no discretion, but 
were clearly imperative. It was nut pro- 
vided that the king might make any 
alterations from time to time, but that 
alterations be made so as to fit these 
prayers, &c. tothe occasion, There was 
no power to omit or insert at pleasure, any 
of the existing personages for whom 
prayers were so provided, but a direction 
toalter the names, merely, of those per- 
sonages, and that, not according to fancy 
or caprice, affection or prejudice, but so 
as to fit them to the t occasion,— 
to accommodate them to ‘the actwal exist- 
ing fact, But could it be said, that a 
prayer designed for the queen-consort 
was fitted to the present occasion, if, con- 
trary to the words of the statute where 
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she is specified as one of the objects,— 
contrary to the usage at the time of the 
statute, as well as before and since, —the 
name of the queen-consort were omitted ? 
With respect to the subterfuge,—for 
subterfuge it was,—that her majesty was 
virtually prayed for under the general 
term royal family,’”’—he denied that 
there was any power in the act to use that 
term, except as a denomination for the 
royal progeny in its limited or extended 
sense, and in no other sense had it ever 
been used, as might be seen by reference 
to the orders in council on the table of the 
House. There were prayers for three 
distinct classes—king, queen, and royal 
progeny. They must have distinct de« 
nominations, and so they had ever had 
till the present moment. The term 
“‘ progeny,” admitted either of a general 
denomination, or of a particular selection, 
accompanied by a sweeping addition, 
such as and all the royal issue,” pro= 
eny,” or * family.” The usage had 
Feet such both before and since the 
statute, and that: usage had also sup+ 
ported either a sense of the word “ pro~ 
geny,” limited to the issue of the existing 
king and queen, or a sense extended to 
the issue also of former kings of England. 
If, therefore, it were a question respecting 
the omissions of the duke of Cumberland, 
or Frederic prince of Wales, so much in- 
sisted upon in a former debate, it would 
be a satisfactory answer, that they were 
prayed for under the denomination of 
“‘ royal family,” and that they had no 
right to insist on a more specific desi 
tion; but as the only legal sense of that 
term in these prayers was, ‘* royal pro= 
geny,” it was absurd to say, that it in- 
cluded the Queen-consort, unless there 
was a subterfuge within a subterfuge, and 
it was to be contended that it included 
her, because, in this instance, she happened 
to be royal progeny, -in the extended 
sense of that term. Unquestionably she 
‘was not prayed for as Queen-Consort 
under the term “ royal family,” in the 
sense in which it had always been used, 
and could only be received and construed 
in these prayers, and thus it was super= 
abundantly manifest, that she ought to be 
prayed for as such specifically. She was 
one of the personages specified in the act, 
whose names were to be constantly adapted 
to the individuals so -as to render these 
prayers specific: the words were clear to 


this effect, and if the ‘slightest doubt 


‘could exist upon them, the: -constant 
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usage before the statute of Charles 2nd, 
must be taken as governing their con- 
struction, and the constant usage since 
that statute, must be taken as expound- 
ing them. 

__ If the true construction were that which 
he had thus pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the House, the Order in Council 
of February last, had done no less than 
dispense with a solemn statute. When a 
statute enjoined any act. upon the king 
and privy council, and the injunction 
was not complied with, it could not be 
said that the statute was violated; be- 
cause, as the act of the king was mixed 
up with the act of the council, that form 
of speech would conflict with the inva- 
luable constitutional maxim, that “ the 
king could do no wrong.” But.to dis- 
regard such an injunction, was to dispense 
with the statute. If he could not, there- 
fore, call it a wrong before the law, it was 
a violent constitutional wrong. He knew 
not from what period the privy council 
had furnished themselves with a prece- 
dent on this occasion. He had found 


none, except such as occurred in times 


from which he concluded that ministers, 
even in their present and late dispositions, 
would scarcely wish to be supposed to 
derive their sanctions. In December, 
1662, indeed, Charles 2nd issued a decla- 


ation dispensing with this very Act of 


Uniformity which he had been discussing. 
The Commons of that day humbly repre- 
sented to the king, the inconveniences 
which would result from such a step, 
and his majesty thought fit to abandon 
the declaration. Here was a precedent; 
—and as winisters had acted upon it in 
part, he hoped they would completely 
conform to it by now. abandoning the 
Order they had so unadvisedly made. In 
1672, Charles relapsed into his former 
error; he issued a new declaration of the 
same description. The Commons of 1673 
remonstrated, and the king again yielded. 
Qn that occasion, said the historian, “ the 
king sent for the declaration, and broke 
the seals with his own hands; the Com- 
mons expressed the utmost satisfaction 
with this, measure, and the most entire 
duty to his majesty.” He would not 
pursue the subject through the eventful 
and inauspicious reign of James 2nd ; but 
if the noble lord and his colleagues would 
abandon that .crooked and perverted 
policy by which they: had been actuated 
throughout the . late most unconstitu- 
tional and, he was compelled to add, 
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most disgraceful proceedings, and would 
rescind the fatal order of Februar 

last,—a sentiment similar to that which 
was expressed by the Commons of 1673, 
would now extend itself to all classes of 
the people ; the ministers themseivesmight — 
then possibly participate in the just 
popularity which he trusted would con- 
stantly attend upon their royal master, 
and which by such a step would be 
heightened into that enthusiastic affec- 
tion, to which, personally, he was so well 
entitled. . 

Under any view of this subject which 
ministers might please to take, they could 
not consider it illegal to insert the Queen’s 
name inthe Liturgy. He was persuaded 
also that they must at least entertain grave 
doubts upon the law, and perceive that 
others might reasonably be influenced by 
them, to adopt the opinion which he had 
formed. When, indeed, he was willing 
to suppose that they had doubts, he 
could not go farther; he could not be-~ 
lieve that they deemed the law to be 
clearly in their favour, He felt sure that 
they did not. However this might be, a 
great body of the people would remain 
persuaded, that a statute had been vio- 
lated and treated with contempt, and 
a vast majority of those who would not 
undertake to form an opinion respecting 
the Jaw,—on general grounds, condemn- 
ed the omissiou.—Under such circum- 
stances, what could be the imaginable 
object of ministers, when they persisted 
in a measure so loudly complained of ? 
Was it to satisfy any abstract notions 
which they might entertain of criminal 
or moral justice? If so, was it to be 
endured that they should thus presume 
to carve for themselves, by refusing obe- 
dience to the voice of the law, or at 
least by willingly, if not wilfully, lending 
themselves to a gross perversion of its 
plainest injunctions ?—Failing to obtain 
the desired verdict from the jury, to 
which, at their own time, after their own 
manner, in opposition to public feeling 
and to the protests of the illustrious ac~ 
cused, they had elected to refer their case 
against her majesty,—was it not repug- 
nant to the very elements of universal 
justice, that they should now resort to 
collateral means for.inflicting a punish- 


ment,—for a punishment it was, and as 


i 


such it was designed,—which must appear 
to be the deliberate result of those irri- 
tated and. vindictive feelings which dis- 
comfiture too frequently produced ? The 
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country at large did, in fact, consider this 
as an insult and an injury, proceeding 
from the dictates of disappointed ven- 
geance.—What might not be seriously 
apprehended as the effects of such an 
example upon the morals and conduct of 
the people ! What insubordination—what 
breaches of and deviations from the law— 
what contempt of judicial decision—what 
resistance even, to the most solemn 
judgments of the highest tribunals in the 
ee God forbid that such example 
should be productive of consequences so 
fatal to the country! God forbid that 
the misconduct of the government should 
induce the people to fall into their path ! 
Let*the House at least avoid it. They 
only knew that the King had a Royal con- 
sort ;—and if, in considering what was 
due to her they had any view to those 
atrocious calamnies—for such they were 
only at liberty to consider them—to those 
abortive charges—for such, in fact, they 
were—which had been levelled against 
the Queen, it should only be to com- 
pensate her majesty for the pain, the 
sufferings, to-which they were now bound 
to assume she had been unjustly exposed. 
All that the House knew was, that her 
majesty’s royal predecessors, for three 
hundred years, had constantly had the 
benefit of the prayers of the church ;— 
that prayers were provided for her by 
statute ; that there was a ministerial hand 
to insert her name, and if that hand re- 
fused the office, that a statute was dis- 


pensed with. At any rate, they knew | 


that the law could not be violated by this 
insertion—it might be necessary in order 
to preserve the integrity of the law,— 
and the public tranquillity might depend 
upon it, If, at the risk of public tran- 
quillity, his majesty’s ministers continued 
to insist on the propriety of their per- 
verted views on this subject, under the 
idle imagination, —the vainillusion,—that 
pertinacity in error was firmness and con- 
sistency ; and that they were thus main- 
taining their own reputation and the dig- 
nity of the Crown: should the House of 
Commons lend itself to absurdities so 
culpable,—so fatal,—at the expense of 
justice, at the expense’ of decency, if not 
also at the expense, as in his judgment it 
clearly was, of the Queen’s lawful rights, 
and of that constitution, of which they 
were the especial guardians? Would 
they not better discharge their duty to 
the: King as well as to the country, by 
adopting the resolution which his hon. 
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friend had recommended, andfounding 
upon it an humble address, with which, 
in the language of faithful, truly loyal, 
and affectionate subjects, they might ap- 
proach the throne, and respectfully entreat 
his majesty to remove the existing cause 
of public dissatisfaction. 

His majesty’s patriotic sentiments were 
too well and too generally kuown, to 
leave it for one moment in doubt that he 
was grossly deceived in this matter. He 
did not mean to insinuate that his minis- 
ters deceived him intentionally ; they 
were themselves deluded. He firmly 


believed that of those who heard him, | 


there were very few who did not entertain 
this opinion ; indeed, it was known. that 
there was scarcely one who did not de- 
plore the original ungracious omission of 
her majesty’s name. He would ask those 
who concurred in this feeling, whether, 
in case that omission had never taken 
place, they would now, after the recent 
termination and abandonment of all pro- 
ceedings against the Queen, desire to 

ber name from the Liturgy. If 
they would, it was clear that they re- 
gretted the original omission, merely, be- 
cause it precluded them from now in- 
flicting upon her majesty a more decisive 


insult—a keener mortification. If they — 
would not, under such circumstances, 


have desired the present erasure of her 
name,—then, as they professed 
the original exclusion, he would ask them 
by what chain of casuistry they concluded 
by approving the continuance of that 
exclusion? Had not the peace of the 
‘country been already too long sacrificed, 
—the mind of the people too long dis- 
tracted,—the Queen sufficiently agitated 
and tortured,—parliament and the mi- 
nisters too long devoted to these exclusive 
objects? Would the ministers resolve to 
continue these evils, for continue they 
must, session after session, until either 
they receded or were forcibly driven from 
the supercilious position which they now 
ventured to occupy? The apology to 
the House for this omission, in the first 
instance, was, that if the Queen’s name 
were inserted, and the proceedings ter- 
minated adversely to her majesty, the 
King would be exposed to the painful 
duty of erasing it. This implied and 
admitted the propriety of insertion in 
the event which has since occurred ;— 
consistently with such admission, the 
insertion should have been made im- 
mediately after that event;—to abstain 
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from making it with a view to permanent 
exclusion, was, in effect, to erase, —with- 
out the justification of that public duty 
which had been represented as so afflict- 
ing to discharge, Ministers, therefore, 
‘were now driven either to maintain that 
the Queen had been effectually convicted, 
or to admit that they had dealt disin- 
genuously with the House, when the 
omission was first complained of. 

Before he sat down, he would conjure 
the House to deal gravely with this mat- 
ter.—It involved not merely questions of 
feeling, decency, and immediate expe- 
diency, but legal points—constitutional 
principles, of the first magnitude—of the 
most interesting importance. If to some 
it should appear nothing to act in contra- 
vention of the motive originally and ex- 
clusively assigned for this omission ;— 
if it were nothing to deal with the ac- 
quitted as with the convicted ;—if some 
could bring themselves, in defiance of 
that acquittal, to hold up the Queen to 
foreign countries, where they profess to 
wish she should reside, as interdicted—ex- 
communicated ;—to placard her, in effect, 
in every churchin Britain; to libel her, 
negatively at least, on every Prayer-book 
in the land, and thus to mingle political 
considerations and malignant passions 
with religious feelings, and abate the 
fervour of those prayers which ought to 
be devoutly offered up for the king ;—if 
it were unimportant to treat prayers as 
an idle compliment, or to treat the 
Queen, for such was the only alternative, 
as unworthy of salvation :—if all this were 
nothing, yet it would undoubtedly be 
something to ensure the continuance of 
those commotions, whether moral or phy- 
sical, which had so long agitated and dis- 
tracted the country ; it were something to 
risk asecession from the national church— 
an evil, the progress of which they had 
long 
from the statements made, and the peti- 
tions presented to the House that evening, 
was increasing from this cause. It must be 
important to arrive at a correct and just 


decision, whether, in fact, his majesty’s. 
ministers had either ignorantly, or 
visedly, dispensed with a solemn statute; 


and to determine whether, in one case or 
in the other, they should now, in oblivion 


of some of the most important passages | 


of our history, concede to the Crown so 
important a prerogative. The question 
was also, whether they should give per- 
manence to that conviction which thei 


» and which, it appeared, 
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late proceedings had so extensively pro- 
duced, that no community of feeling re- 
mained between that House and the coun- 
try at large; or, what was a still more 
dangerous impression, that, although com- 
munity of feeling might exist, there was 
no community or sympathy of action. 
The people were looking to the division 
of this night, as that which would, in 
their judgment, decide whether, in point 
of fact, the noble lord and his colleagues 
retained within their grasp the Laws and 
the Constitution of England.—This might 
be considered strong language, at least 
from him, but the time was at length ar- 
rived when he believed it to be season- 
able. It was at least the language of 
sincerity and strong conviction, and 
language to which he found himself 
lia an obligation to resort on so im- 
portant an occasion, in the discharge of 
those high and sacred duties which he 
owed to his constituents, to the sovereign, 
and the country. 

Mr. Legge considered the erasure of 
her majesty’s name from the Liturgy both 
ill-advised and inexpedient, although he 
was by no means disposed to concede that 
there was any force in the argument, that 
it was impossible to retain her majesty’s 
namie in the Liturgy, and yet institute the 
proceedings against her which had lately 
taken place. He did not see that there 
could have been any inconsistency in 
adopting such a line of conduct. The 
retaining her name was consistent with the 
custom which had so generally prevailed 
for years, and he did not imagine that its 
remaining in the place in which custom 
had assigned it, would have the effect of 
prejudging her case, or have created any 
strong prejudice in favour of her inno- 
cence, in the event of its being necessary 
to commence a criminatory proceeding 
against her. On the contrary, he was con- 
vinced that her exclusion from the Liturgy 
had created her a host of advocates out 
of doors, and some within that House. 
As to the Queen’s right to have her name 
inserted, he thought it would be most 
inopportunely argued at present, after the 


able legal authorities which had been 


heard at length on that branch of the 
question. He might, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to say, that the omission was not in 
itself ‘Hegel but he was at the same time 
not disposed to agree with those who in- 
sisted that her megeaty was not prayed for 
by virtue of her being included in that 
general prayer for the royal family. He 
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professed that he himself was actuated by. 
no party feeling in the avowal of his sen-. 
timents on that occasion, and he thought 
that no man, except he was actuated by 
party motives, could for a moment ima- 
gine that any set of men would, in the 
nineteenth century, go so far back to seek 
an example in the sanguinary history of 
the dark ages, as to fabricate documents, 
and suborn evidence to overwhelm and 
condemn an innocent woman. He should 
ground his opposition to the motion of 
the hon. member upon the too celebrated 
Letter of her majesty to the king, and the 
answers she had given to the various ad- 
dresses presented to her. It mattered not 
whether she herself in the one case violated 
the respect which was due to the sove- 
reign, or in the other case endeavoured to 
excite those whom she denominated her 
subjects to sedition and an absolute con- 
tempt of the laws and all constituted au- 
thorities. She was in both cases equally 
culpable. Those extraordinary specimens 
of the unbridled licentiousness and daring 
of the age were now numerous enough 
to fill two large volumes, and were 
in that shape again to be put into circu- 
lation for the worst purposes. However, 
in the outset of the affair, she might 
plead irritation of feeling at the unex- 
pected turn which things had taken, it 
was now impossible, that any allowance 
could be extended to her for her reiterated 
appeals to the worst feelings of the pepu- 
lace, for her attempts to revile the con- 
duct and sacred person of the sovereign, 
and for her pertinacious attempts of late 
to set the people-in hostile array against 
both the Houses of Parliament, If her 
majesty’s name had never been erased, 
but continued at this moment in the 
Liturgy, these publications alone would, 
in his mind, be a sufficient cause to in- 
duce his majesty’s ministers to advise its 
erasure. He should therefore oppose the 
motion, because he was convinced it could 
not but be against the feeling of the 
House to carry up to the Throne an 
address, which, whilst it must be deroga- 
tory to the interests of the Crown, must 
inevitably prove injurious to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Wynn began by observing, that it 
had been his intentiun to address the 
House at an earlier period of these dis- 
cussions, but having failed to catch the 
attention of the chair, he had still the 
satisfaction to find that his view of the 
question had been completely taken and 
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illustrated in the luminous and able 
speech of the right hon. member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Peel.) Little 
remained for him on this occasion but to 
express his concurrence with the senti- 
ments of that right hen. gentleman; and 
notwithstanding that he saw much to 
lament in the course of proceeding which 
had been adopted with regard to the 
Queen, he could not, in contemplating 
it as a whole, admit that it called for any 
formal parliamentary notice. He agreed 
with the hon. and learned gentleman in 
regretting the original erasure of her ma- 
jesty’s name from the accustomed form 
of prayer. Had it been inserted, its 
insertion would have been considered as a 
matter of course, and the subsequent in- 
quiry might have been prosecuted with- 
out any prejudice to it, arising from this 
cause. The refusal of a ship of war to 
convey the Queen to this country was also 
matter of regret, and he could not but 
lament as improper, that the death of his 
late majesty had not been notified to her, 
and, above all, that no notification had 
been made to her relative to the death of 
her own daughter. This was a cruel and 
gratuitous outrage upon the feelings of a 
mother, which would never have happened 
in a private family, whatever the conduct 
of the mother might have been. The 
effect of the present motion, however, 
would be, to cause the re-insertion of her 
majesty’s name in the Liturgy: and, 
without going at large into the argument 
on that subject, he must say at once, that 
he could not understand the force of that 
reasoning which gave to the Act of Uni- 
formity an imperative character. It was 
urged, indeed, that the only ground or 
excuse for making a change in the 
Liturgy, was a proviso in which the words 
“from time to time” were introduced; 
but in looking at the copy annexed to the 
act itself, he found only a blank, which 
might have been filled up in any way. 
Three precedents only had been adduced 
in support of the Queen’s legal title, those 
of Henry 8th, with respect to one of his 
wives, of James Ist, and of Charles Ist. 
Such precedents were, however, hardly 
sufficient to make out a common law 
right, or any right that was equivalent to 
it. In one instance the name of the 
elector palatine, and in another, that of the 
princess Sophia had been introduced; 
the latter second cousin to queen Anne 
indeed, but neither of them answering to 


the description of royal progeny.” It 
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was remarkable, too, that both Houses of 
Parliament addressed queen Anne upon 
the latter case, and expressed their 
thanks; thus intimating that it was not a 
matter of right, but ot grace and favour. 
Some doubts had, indeed, probably arisen, 
whether the Queen had not committed 
some excess of authority by this intro- 
duction of the princess Sophia’s name. 
But he must here ask, whether there was 
not an open and regular mode by which a 
question of this kind might be decided. 
With regard to what had been said as to 
taking the opinions of the judges, he cer- 
tainly felt happy that they had not been 
applied to on this occasion. He could 
not admit, that the ministers of the Crown 
were justified in obtaining their opinions 
on questions which they might have after- 
wards to decide in a more regular form, 
True it was, that they usually required 
the attendance of the attorney and solici- 
tor-general, but no counsel was heard on 
the opposite side, and such a decision 
could not therefore be considered as ju- 
dicial. Recurring, however, to the im- 
mediate question before them, he con- 
fessed that he could not consider it ad- 
visable to address the Crown with regard 
to the exercise of its prerogatives, except 
in some glaring and flagrant case. At 
the same time, when he adverted to the 
Queen’s conduct, or rather to the con- 
duct which she had been advised to pur- 
sue, it did not appear to him to be of 
that nature which ought to induce them 
to call upon his majesty to perform an 
especial aet of grace and favour. He 
had been told, indeed, that the Queen was 
acquitted, and that she ought to be con- 
sidered in the same light as any other in- 
dividual in whose favour a verdict of 
** not Guilty ” had been pronounced. He 
was himself willing to look at the case as 
if the bill had been thrown out. He 
would grant to her every clear legal 
right; but when grace and favour were 
applied for, he was free to exercise his 
own private opinion. The House could 
not have forgotten the recent instance of 
the duke of Cumberland, to whom the 
refusal of thesame allowance granted tothe 
other branches of the royal family was un- 
just, upon the principle contended for, 
because nothing had been proved at that 
time against him; but the disapprobation 
of her late majesty of his marriage, and 
other circumstances equally well known, 
had made an impression upon the House, 
and the allowance was refused. The pre- 
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sent was an exactly similar case in that 
respect; and in forming his mind as to 
the expediency or propriety of now ad- 
dressing the Crown, every hon. member 
was at liberty to act upon his own in~ 
ferences and opinion. His own persua- 
sion was, that whether or not sufficient 
had been proved in another place to show 
that her majesty was unfit to fill her 
exalted station, or whether she was so 
proved in any other indirect manner, her 
avowed conduct subsequently, the reviling 
and opprobrium which she had been ad- 
vised to cast upon all the institutions of 
the country had rendered her unfit to be 
pointed out as an object of grace and 
favour. The result of the fullest con- 
sideration which he had been able to give 
this subject was, that the original omission 
was unwise, although not illegal ; and that 
after what had occurred, and under all 
the present circumstances, it would not 
be advisable to address his majesty for 
the purpose of supplying that omission. 

r. Wilberforce said, that every thing 
which had happened since the period 
when he first delivered his sentiments to 
the House on this important subject, 
had tended to confirm the opinions which 
he then entertained. Under the circum- 
stances in which the House was placed, 
it now became necessary to express a 
deliberate opinion, and as he had had no 
opportunity of delivering his sentiments 
the other night, he must now declare, that 
they were, in the main, the same as those 
which had been just expressed by his 
hon. and learned friend below hin. 
Whatever his opinions might be upon par- 
ticular parts of the case, he could not but 
thing, that, looking to the whole of the 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers, there 
was nothing which called for the con- 
demnation of the House or the country. 
The ministers had been placed in a situa- 
tion of extreme difficulty ; they had only 
a choice of evils before them, and if they 
had erredin making that choice, their error 
should in fairness be regarded as an error 
of judgment, and ought not to be imputed 
to incapacity, and still less to want of .in- 
tegrity. He had now, however, some- 
thing different in contemplation: he 
wished to take a practical view of the 
subject as the best mode by which they 
could now arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Intending to treat the question 
in this manner, he must, in the first in- 
stance, examine the objections which had 
been raised on both sides, to the course of 
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‘proceeding to which each was respectively 
opposed. If the only doubt existing on 
the subject was that which involved the 
legality of omitting her majesty’s name, 
he should not deem it of very high im- 
portance, and, after all he had heard, 
should be disposed to leave the question 
where he found it, in what had been called 
“the glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
Let it not, however, be imagined, that he 
had not heard with pleasure and admira- 
tion the speech of an hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Wetherell) on a former 
night. For a time, the reasoning of that 
speech produced a great effect upon his 
mind; but when he came to reflect fur- 
ther upon it, his doubts returned; and 
whether the original omission was legal or 
illegal, the question was now to be re- 
garded under another aspect. He felt 
‘deeply the force of those considerations 
which had been pressed on the attention 
of the House by his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. H. Legge), and could not 
but think, that her majesty, in adopting 
sentiments so unlike the tone and lan- 
guage which she had used in replying to 
the address of that House, had shown 
none of the respect due to the constitu- 
tion, and to the established laws of the 
country. Whatever excuse he might 
be ready to make, still it must be 
admitted, that the reiteration of such 
sentiments went to violate the constitu- 
tion, and were as injurious to the public 
as they were dishonourable to herself. 
At the same time it ought not to be con- 
sidered, that the fault was so much that 
of the Queen as her advisers; and he had 
felt some surprise, that those who had 

rinted her Letter to the king, or per- 

aps some other documents, had not in- 
curred the animadversion of the law. 
When he supported the motion, he sup- 
ported it, therefore, for the sake of the 
country, and for no other reason. He 
looked to the effect which was to be pro- 
duced on the bulk of the middle and 
lower classes, who were at present left 
open to the assaults and seductions of 
mischievous men, who lost no opportunity 
of creating public confusion. ‘The ques- 
tion generally asked was, why should not 
things be restored to their former situa- 
tion? That they were not so restored 
was attributed to some evil design; and 
this belief was carefully inculcated. He 
was aware that public men sometimes 
thought it necessary to make a stand upon 
particular questions, and rashly declared 
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amongst themselves a determination. to 
teat effect; but he never had known a 
subject on which it was less their interest 
or their duty to enter into such an en- 
gagement. If concession were to lead to 
many subsequent measures, if it were 
germinant and was necessarily to produce 
many branches, if it was the beginning 
of a course that might lead to an uncer- 
tain issue, he should clearly understand 
the force of their objections. On the 
contrary, however, the act required was 
simple, and led to no further conse- 
quences: it promised also to put an end 
to discussions, in which he had found 
some of the best and ablest men at 
variance. He must here persist, although 
it might appear singular, or again expose 
him to derision, in the opinion which he 
had formerly expressed as to her majesty 
being already prayed for under the general 
title of ‘all the royal family.” As 
this might be regarded asa quibble by 
some persons, he should not further ad- 
vert to it; and returning to the general 
impression, he thought it impossihle that 
any hon. member could have failed to ob- 
serve, that a very common remark 
amongst the people was, ‘if the Queen 
is bad, there is the more: reascn to 
pray for her.” _ This might serve to illus- 
trate what was undoubtedly true, that the 
goodness or badness of individual cha- 
racter ought not to influence the admis- 
sion or exclusion of names from the 
Liturgy. If questions of this kind were 
always to be tried by that test, the in- 
convenience and uncertainty would soon 
become obvious. Should it be necessary 
to mark the sense entertained of any im- 
propriety or misconduct, it might be 
done in some other way, as, for example, 
by a diminution of allowance. The people 
now found, that her majesty was. restored 
to all the prerogatives of Queen, and 
could not feel satisfied that she ought at 
the same time to be excluded from their 
prayers. This exclusion was a most 
unhappy circumstance in another respect, 
fearing as he did that it had been the 
means of introducing a political feeling 
into the church. Every religious man had 
before been in the habit uf consoling him- 
self with the reflection, that there was at 
least one day in the weck when he might 
forget all his low and vulgar cares, and 
when he might dismiss from his mind the 
animosities which disturbed the course of 
human life. It was a day when the ele~ 
ments of discord should be at rest, and 
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when. every recollection that might tend 
to create disunion, or excite jarring sen@i- 
ments, should, if possible, be avoided. 
True, it might be said, that to restore her 
majesty’s name to the Liturgy would 
now produce the same effect, because it 
would amount to the triumph of one 
party; but he must take leave to say, 
that those who would triumph on such an 
occasion, were not amongst the chief 
frequenters of our churches. The latter 
did not always regard every act of the 
Crown as the act of its advisers, although 
this was the constitutional principle, and 
although he himself felt satisfied that if 
his majesty did know the general senti- 
ment, or the satisfaction which might be 
communicated to the great body of his 
subjects by the measure, he would wish 
for its immediate adoption. Of all the 
considerations, therefore, which influenced 
the = that he had formed, that of 
the effect produced by the exclusion of 
her majesty’s name on the popular mind 
was the most operative. The omission 
was brought under public notice every 
Sunday, and the wound which might 
otherwise be healed was kept in a state of 
continued irritation. Such an effect could 
not but be prejudicial to our church 
establishment at atime when there were 
but too many causes at work for its over- 
throw—at a time when so many mis- 
chievous men were industriously employ- 
ing every means for the destruction both 
of our religious and civil constitution. 
He had been informed that the Queen, 
whilst excluded from the prayers of the 
established church, was prayed for in 
most of the Methodist chapels. Nothing, 
in short, seemed so well calculated as the 
present state of things, for bringing into 
disrespect and contempt an ecclesiastical 
system, sealed with the blood of martyrs, 
and from which the dissenters themselves 
had derived all the advantages which they 
enjoyed. He would, therefore, guard and 
cherish, with redoubled earnestness, what 
was so sacred in itself, and was now 
threatened by so many dangers. Those 
dangers were rendered formidable, both by 
the pressure of the times and the unceasing 
efforts made by the malicious to estrange 
the present generation from the religion 
of their forefathers. True justice, true dig- 
nity, and true magnanimity, did not, in his 
opinion, consist in resolutely adhering to 
a@ measure, because it had been once 
adopted. If its abandonment was likely 
to confer a substantial benefit on the 


wishes of a vast majority of the people. ; 
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country, it became a magnanimous as 
well as an honest man to sacrifice his own 
opinion to the general interest. Let not 
the House conceive, let not any honour. 
able member conceive, that to yield to 
the present motion was to declare a be- 
lief of the innocence of the Queen. 
With him (Mr. W.) the innocence or 
guilt of her majesty weighed not a fea- 
ther. Independently of any feeling upon 
that point, he would vote for the motion, 
because he thought that its success would 
go to tranquillize the country: if it would 
not at once restore peace and harmony 
to the kingdom, it would at least remove 
one cause of discontent—one cause per- 
haps of many, but certainly a cause of 
very considerable weight. Perhaps the 
feeling upon which he had acted during 
so many years, a feeling the advantage of 
which he had never yet found cause to 
doubt; perhaps that feeling might im- 
press his mind more powerfully than it 
would affect the minds of those whom he 
was addressing; but he would vote for 
the motion of his hon. relation, if it were 
only that the motion was framed in a pa- 
cific spirit, that it tended to heal the 
wounds under which the country was suf- 
fering. Never, perhaps, had the House 
been in more danger of opposing itself to 
public opinion than in the present case: 
never, perhaps, could the country with 
more advantage advert to the principle 
adopted by Mr. Pitt, when, finding the 
public feeling strong against his own, he 
gave up his own opinion to the opinions 
of the people of England. That prin- 
ciple which led Mr. Pitt to seek a peace 
with France at the moment when he him- 
self was disposed to a continuance of the 
war, was a principle of conduct which 
proved him worthy to be the minister of 
a free country ;—a principle which, by 
attaching the affections of the people to 
the government, prevented the well- 
meaning from being misled, and from 
becoming the dupes of the ill-disposed. 
If, when the various temporary causes of 
discontent should have passed away, the 
wound which he now sought to heal were 
left to fester and inflame, ill consequences, 
he feared, would be the result of such 
neglect; and honourable members would 
perhaps regret that they had not retracted 
at an earlier period. He supported the 
motion, not because he wished to fix any 
mark of dignity upon the Queen, but 
because its success would pratify the 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he was anxi- 
ous to follow his hon. friend, having acted 
up to that period in concert with him, 
though now obliged to differ from him in 
the line he had taken. His hon. friend 
professed that he took that line out of 
‘deference to the views of the people, 
stating at the same time that he did not 
agree with any of those views. He was 
ready to accede to him that the general 
feelings of a great body of the people 
were for the restoration of the Queen to 
the Liturgy, but then, in his view of the 
duty a member of parliament owed his 
country, those feelings were not to be 
acted upon at the sacrifice of an honest 
conviction. The feelings of the people 
ought to have their due weight with their 
representatives—he would listen to their 
prayers, and to the arguments by which 
they were enforced, but in that House 
he was bound to act according to the 
judgment he had formed. Upon that 
principle it was that his vote on the pre- 
sent occasion would be founded; and he 
would explain to the House why he could 
not, after what had happened, advise the 
Crown to bestow any mark of grace or 
favour upon the Queen. True, the sense 
of a great body of the people had clearly 
declared itself in favour of the effect of 
the present motion; but he thought that 
the people had come to that. opinion 
under an erroneous impression. The peo- 
ple thought that to exclude the name of 
the Queen from the Liturgy was to de- 
prive her of a right ; and if once he could 
be of that opinion, he would undoubtedly 
vote for the insertion of her name; but 
he voted against the present motion be- 
cause not even all the eloquent speeches 
he had heard had convinced him that in 
the exclusion there was any thing illegal. 
He did not put the negative vote which 
he proposed to give upon the ground ta- 
ken by the hon. member (Mr. Legge) 
who had spoken for the first time upon 
the present occasion: he deprecated the 
language put forth in her majesty’s ad- 
dresses, and in her Letter to the king ; but 

arliament ought in another way to mark 
its disapprobation of that language; he 
would not on that account exclude her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy. But 
the Queen, most ill-advisedly, had re- 
— the mediation of the House ; she 

ad refused to take any steps by which 
the differences between the illustrious 
eee could be arranged; she had put 

erself upon her‘trial; and, in.so-putting 
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herself, she took the risk of any impres- 
sion which might be produced by circum- 
stances coming out during that trial. 
Now, there were some facts of which it 
was impossible to divest the mind; and 
although he, sitting in the House of 
Lords, might probably have been bound 
to declare her majesty not guilty, still 
there had upon the trial appeared such 
facts as made it impossible for him to call 
upon the Crown to hold her majesty up 
to the public in the situation of a graced 
and favoured Queen. He should give his 
vote according to his opinion ; he trusted 
it would be considered an honest opinion ; 
and he did think that if the same opinion 
should be given by the House, it would 
go far to quiet the country. In spite of 
what was asserted by gentlemen on the 
other side, he was convinced that the 
votes of the House had already gone 4 
long way towards tranquillizing the coun- 
try. Before he sat down he would trou- 
ble the House with a few words as to his 
general conduct in her majesty’s case. 
It was well known to those who were in 
parliament in 1812, that he had at that 
time expressed himself most strongly upon 
the subject of the differences in the royal 
family; and he had then said, what he 
still thought, that, at that period, the 
Queen was most unjustifiably treated. 
The opinion which he had then expressed 
he still maintained; and he did believe 
that a great deal of the feeling now ex- 
isting in favour of the Queen might be 


traced back to the indignation excited by. 


the course of conduct in 1812 pursued 


against her. He wished, for his part, 


to bury all that had passed in oblivion ; 
and he thought that it might be done, 
provided the House was not called on to 
vote upon motions like the present; but 
if he was driven to say whether he would 
call upon the Crown to hold up the Queen 
to the respect of the country, he must say 
that there had been such circumstances 
proved against her majesty as induced 
him, most decidedly, to negative the 
measure. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that the 
present motion had actually been made in 
the form of an amendment eight months 
ago, and negatived by the House; and 
could any man now expect the House, 
after the lapse of so short a period, to 
reverse the decision then come to by a 
majority of 301 to 124, in which majorit 
he believed the hon. gentleman himself 
joined who had brought forward this mo- 
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tion. He had thought something in the 
way of concession necessary, and as he 
had failed to obtain it from the party who 
was wrong, he turned round and de- 
manded it from those who had all along 
been in the right. It reminded him of a 
case in which a friend of his was accused 
of acting unhandsomely. He { Mr. M.) 
was applied to on the occasion, and was 
accordingly waited upon by the friends of 
the other party, who demanded a most 

enitential apology. He replied, that 
Ris friend was adverse to this, and had 
authorized him to say—‘‘ You may make 
a riddle of his body, but he will make no 
apology.” The gentleman however re- 
marked, that an apology must be made ; 
upen which he (Mr. M.) remarked. 
Then your friend must make 
** You have just hit it,” replied the other, 
*‘ an apology must be made, and as your 
friend won’t make one, mine shall.” 
And accordingly an apology was drawn 
up for all the newspapers.—Such to him 
seemed the, conduct of the hon. gen- 
tleman. Ah apology must be made, 
and as shey from whom it might be ex- 
pected, would not offer one, the hon. 
gentleman in effect said, “* You who 
are in the right must retrograde in the 
most unheard of manner.” He had heard 
it remarked, that the peace of the coun- 
try ought to be restored and this question 
set at rest. So said he. The Queen 
might give way without at all compro- 
eng her character for innocence, as 
that House had already declared, that by 
doing so her character, instead of suffer- 
ing, would rise in their estimation. He 
had heard, that her majesty would not 
give up this point because she considered 
it to be essential to the establishment of 
her innocence. But it was not always so 
considered by her attorney general for he 
had taken charge of a proposition which 
did not go to restore the Queen’s name to 
the Liturgy. This to be sure he had not 
presented to her majesty ; but it was not 
to be supposed that he would have charg- 
ed himself with it at all, if he had not 
thought that it ought to satisfy his royal 
client. 

Mr. Lennard said, he was very glad 
that it had been at last admitted by gen- 
tlemen opposite that the exclusion of her 
majesty’s name from the Liturgy was a 

unishment. He had always considered 


‘It so; and he thought it unworthy of the 


noble lord opposite to contend, as he had 
done on former occasions, that it was 
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not punishment. He had heard with 


great surprise the members for Montgo- 


meryshire and Yorkshire, contend that 
the restoration of the Queen’s name to 
the Liturgy was an act of grace and 
favour. ie would not attempt, after 
the luminous argument on a_ former 
night of the learned member for Oxford, 
to argue the question on the strict con- 
struction of the act of parliament; but 
it seemed to him that no man who had 
honestly applied himself to this question, 
with the assistance of those arguments, 
could have a doubt that the rejection 
of her majesty’s name from the Liturgy 
was an arbitary and illegal assumption, 
in the teeth of the true meaning of the 
act of parliament. No man, in his opi- 
nion, could read that statute without 
being convinced that it was never meant 
that there should be any discretion to 
alter or change beyond that alteration 
which might become necessary by death 
or other inevitable accident. But the 
truth was, there was no law to reach the 
Queen ; and therefore new laws were to 
be made and old ones broken. She was 
to be punished and then heard, “ castigat- 
que auditque.” She was to be punished 
with more than Rhadamanthean_injus- 
tice ; for, after being punished and heard, 
and tried and acquitted—the prerogative 
of the Crown—that prerogative contend- 
ed for by ministers, but denied by the 
people—not the prerogative of mercy, 
which was admitted, but the prerogative 
of vengeance, which was denied—was 
set up to supply what was deficient in 
the rigour of the law. It had been said, 
that as the Queen’s name had been al- 
ready excluded from the Liturgy, it would 
be inexpedient to put it in again. What 
was this argument, but an admission that 
accusation, coming from the quarter from 
whence it came, was to be iaken as proof 
of guilt? He was not surprised at this 
from gentlemen who had approved of the 
exclusion of the Queen’s name from the 
Liturgy before her trial. This act served 
to mark the spirit of the proceedings 
against her—those proceedings, anoma- 
lous in the annals of our history, of the 
worst times of our history ; it served also 
to mark the credit which was due to any 
sentiments in favour of justice professed 
by his majesty’s ministers. No one could 
have forgotten how, after the Manchester 
massacre, they deprecated any expression 
of opinion which might prejudice that 
question; yet they had not been unwill- 
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ing to brand the Queen as guilty before 
her trial—her anomalous trial, when her 
judges were her accusers, and her accus- 
ers the paid servants of her husband the 
complainant, and the supposed injured 
partv. But above all she had a greater 
misfortune than having her judges for her 
accusers: they were her former friends; 
and it was the commonest observation, 
that none so persecuted their former re- 
ligion as those who had abandoned it. 
« Renegadoes never change by halves.” 
All her former friends, to whom she 
should have looked for support, had de- 
serted her in her utmost need, and, with 
one exception (and he doubted even the 
truth of that had ranged 
themselves against her. It was true that 
the right hon. member for Liverpool was 
not there that night to urge the course 
of government against the Queen ; it was 
true that he had called her * the life, the 
grace and ornament of society ;” but was 
it not also true, that he had coincided in 
the. early measures against her: at all 
events, he had thought her unworthy of 
his support, and left her to be defended 
as she might. But she kad found in the 
pedple of England—in public spirit—in 
that inherent feeling of justice which is 
always to be found in the breasts of an 
enlightened and free people—that pity 
and support which had been denied to her 
by the members of her husband’s family. 
He could see the reason why no convic- 
tion was to be infused into the minds of 
his majesty’s ministers ; ‘ vestigia nulla re- 
trorsum” was their motto. They could 
not afford to be sincere—to confess that 
their Milan commission had been de- 
ceived, or that it had deceived them. All 
that they had done was to be defended 
and supported ; but he did not despair of 
seeing the day when justice, though de- 
layed, would at length be done. A few 
nights ago the right hon. gentleman below 
him, in a speech as remarkable for its 
manly sincerity as for its convincing and 
overwhelming argument, had declared 
his conviction, that if he had gone out 
of the House with only ten other mem- 
bers, still that the Queen’s name would 
be replaced in the Liturgy. . He had been 
at first startled at the position, but ona 
consideration of the state of public feel- 
ing, he was sure that he had been right. 
He would not then go into the Milan 
commission: the members of it might be 
* all honourable men.” He would not 
pretend to say that, like king John or king 
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Richard, they had whispered their wishes 
to their agents; but he had no doubt that 
there had been perjury among witness- 
es, and it would not have existed without 
the hope of reward. How that hope had 
been nurtured, God knew! The late 
measures against the Queen were an ad- 
ditional reason for parliamentary reform. 
Would any one pretend that a minister 
would have dared to contemplate bringing 
a bill of the nature of that against the 
Queen, to a House of Commons really 
speaking the sentiments of the people? 
He had not gone into the law of the 
question: he considered that point had 
been set at rest; but he had stated his 
opinion of the treatment of the Queen. 
He thought she had suffered the greatest 
injustice, and he felt himself bound to 
support the motion. 

t. Wilmot expressed his conviction, 
that the motion was introduced by the 
hon. mover in the true spirit of peace and 
conciliation. He did not give less credit 
to the motives which induced the hon. 
member for Bramber to support it; but 
he could not conceal his regret, that the 
hon. member in his support had recog- 
nised a principle, which he thought in the 
highest degree dangerous, and capable of 
being perverted to the worst of pur- 
ar hon. member admitted, that 

er majesty had no claim upon any spe- 


cial act of grace or favour of which the 
insertion of her name in the Liturgy 
clearly partook ; for if she was entitled 
to that insertion by law, the question was 
set at rest, all discretion was at end, and 
the question of grace and favour would be 


wholly irrelevant. But the hon. member 
was desirous that her name should be re- 
stored for the purpose of complying with 
what he thought was the general wish of 
the people—This was the principle 
against which he protested ; even admit- 
ting that it was the general sense, it must 
be considered as yet (into whatever final 
judgment it might resolve) an effer- 
vescence of public opinion. He was 
most unwilling to differ from the hon. 
gentleman, whose efforts in the cause of 
humanity and of his country were so dis- 
tinguished ; but he must beg leave to op- 
pose to such doctrine the opinion of a 
man, who was equally the ornament of the 

eriod in which he lived, he meant Mr. 

urke ; not in his later life when he might 
be stigmatiséd as the timid alarmist of 
the French Revolution, but during the 
period of the American War. Mr. 
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Burke then told his constituents, the 
electors of Bristol, that he was not 
bound to consider what their opinions 
might be at the moment, but what his 
own and their opinions must be five 
years hence. He says, ‘“ I was not to 
Jook at the flash of the day,—I knew 
that you chose me in my place along 
with others to bea pillar of the state and 
not a weathercock on the top of the 
edifice, exalted for my levity and versa- 
tility, and of no use but to indicate the 
shiftings of every fashionable gale.”— 
On the present occasion he did not mean 
to deny that a strong feeling was abroad ; 
but. that feeling was encouraged by 
systematised misrepresentation, and by 
wrong opinions industriously circulated 
which would be corrected by better inform- 
ation; more mature reflection. He had 
no reason to suppose that his constituents 
would be dissatisfied with the vote which 
he intended to give; but even if they 
should be, he could not flinch from the 
conscientious discharge of his duty —The 
House was now called upon to decide a 
compound question, embracing in fact 
one of legality and the other of ex- 
pediency, and although the ques- 
been 
so amply dicussed, he could not but recall 
the attention of the House to the plain 
and as it appeared to him, unequivocal 
meaning of the statute, as derived from 
the common import of the words em- 
ployed—* Provided always &c. &c. that 
in all those prayers &c. &c. the names be 
altered and changed from time to time, 
aud fitted to the present occasion accord- 
ing to the direction of lawful authority.” 
—-Supposing that a Queen or a prince of 
the blood were actually arrayed in re- 
bellion against the Crown, was it meant 
that the wording of this statute should 
over-ride common sense and that the king 
was compelled to enforce the prayers of 
the country for her or for those whose 
object it was to overturn the state? He 
believed that if his majesty was to say 
that he thought his government, or rather 
his ministers should be altered and 
changed and fitted to the present occa- 
sion, that the hon. gentlemen from such 
language would not limit their contem- 
plation to a mere novel arrangement of 
situations among the same men, as they 
were disposed to do in their interpretation 
of the statute in question: and, in point 
of fact, with respect to precedent, what- 
ever may be said with reference to the 


tion of legality had already 
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unfortunate wife of George Ist, no per- 
son acquainted with history will deny, 
that if that princess had survived until after 
the accessionof herson who wasso warmly 
attached to her, there would have been 
the highest probability that he would 
have inserted her name in the Liturgy as 
Queen dowager.—-Her story is involved 
in much obscurity; but there is one 
anecdote recorded of her, which does not 
Jessen the interest we are disposed to feel 
for her fate on account of her misfortune, 
or our hopes that she might have been 
innocent.—When George the Ist ascend- 
ed the throne of England, it is said that 
he proposed to her terms of reconciliation 
which she indignantly rejected. She an- 
swered, “ If I am guilty of the accusations 
which you have brought against me, 1 am 
unworthy of your bed; if they are false you 
are unworthy of mine. _I reject all offer 
of compromise or reconciliation.”——With 
respect to expediency, he thought that 
the real grounds of the question were, 
whether it was expedient to confer upon 
her majesty a gratuitous act of grace and 
favor, which must sanction her as a fit 
person to be placed at the head of female 
society in this country, if she were en- 
titled to this insertion of her name by law 
then no discretion would be exercised, and 
no special act of grace or favor would be 
involved.--When he heard it constantly 
imputed to his majesty’s government, 
that they had offered a bribe to her ma- 
jesty, he begged leave to ask the House, 
what in in their opinion the gentlemen 
opposite would have said, if the addition- 
al bribe, as it would have been called, 
of the insertion of her name in the Li- 
turgy had been offered her? Had her 
majesty, he would ask, received no cau- 
tion respecting her conduct? had not his 
late majesty enforced upon her the strictest 
injunctions in that respect? had she not 
protested against the covert proceedings 
of 1806, and expressed her preference 
of a fair and open trial? and above all, 
had she not herself acknowledged the re- 
sponsibility of her position, and shrunk 
with indignation at the idea of her sepa- 
ration from her husband furnishing any 
apology for her conduct if impeachable ?— 
He would quote the words of her own 
letter to show that her partisans could not 
fairly plead that she had been taken by 
surprise. In her memorable letter to the 
late king; she thus expresses herself. 
“ Tam ready to acknowledge, sir, from the 
consequences which might arise to the 
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ublic from such misconduct, as has been 
alsely imputed to me that my honor and 
virtue are of more importance to the state 
than those of other women, and that my 
conduct may be fully subjected when 
necessary to a severe scrutiny ;” and then 
she adds, that if there were fair existing 
rounds of suspicion she should be the 

t person who would be disposed to 
dispute the wisdom of the advice which 
would lead to make her conduct the sub- 
ject of the gravest and most anxious en- 
quiry:—He would not trespass longer 
upon the House, where it was natural 
that an impatience upon this exhausted 
subject must exist. He trusted that gen- 
tlemen would do their duty and rather 
represent the sound and permanent, than 
the accidental feelings of the people of 
England; and whatever plans of reform 
might be entertained by the hon. gentle- 
man opposite, he for one hoped that that 
House would never be assembled for the 
mere purpose of registering the edicts of 
the populace. 
Mr. Marryat was. of opinion, that even 
if ministers had been in possession of 
irresistible proof of her majesty’s guilt, 
the exclusion of her name from the Li- 
turgy was not the proper way of mark- 
ing their sense of her misconduct, or 
inflicting the requisite punishment. He 
could discover no precept of Scripture, 
and no dictate of reason, which forbad us 
to pray for those who had wandered from 
the path of duty. The mode in which 
her majesty-had been prejudged and pu- 
nished by the exclusion of her name from 
the Liturgy, assumed the character of a 
religious persecution, and a religious per- 
secution was of all others the most unjus- 
tifiable and the most odious. Hence the 
eral dissatisfaction of the country with 
the treatment which the Queen had ex- 
perienced. He verily believed that to 
the omission of her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy, and the odium attached to it, 
was to be ascribed the greater portion of 
her popularity. The people often rea- 
soned wrongly, but they always felt 
right; and when they saw her majesty 
punished without trial, they could not 
refuse her their sympathy and support, 
nor would she cease to be an object of 
popular regard until she ceased to be per- 
secuted. If he wete a partisan of her 
majesty and wished her to retain the 
hold which she possessed over the minds 
of the people, he would advise ministers 
to refuse the insertion of her name in the 
VOL. IV. 
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Liturgy and to continue their present 
system; but anxious to see the public 
tranquillity restored, and the chief cause 
of her majesty’s popularity removed, he 
would support the motion before the 
House. it had been erroneously stated 
that this was a party question, and that 
its object was, to drive ministers from 
their places. He neither supported it 
with that intention, nor did he think that 
its adoption would have that effect. They 
had stood on former occasions when out- 
voted on questions of great importance; 
they had lost the property tax to which 
they were pledged, and they still retained 
their offices; nor did he see why that 
might not be the case now. ‘The success 
of the present motion would restore the 
Queen to her place without driving mi- 
nisters from theirs. For himself, he could 
not feel himself justified in allowing the 
apprehension of any remote contingency 
to withdraw him from the performance of 
his duty. He was sent there to consult 
the interest of the nation, and he felt that 
he should best discharge that duty by 
voting for the present motion. - 
Lord Milton argued against the use 
which had been made of Mr. Burke's ob- 
servations on the instructions which he 
had received from his Bristol constituents 
respecting the Irish commercial proposi- 
tions and the Catholic question, which 
measures were, about the time of his 
making the observations, quoted by the 
hon. member for Newcastle, eoming 
under discussion in that House. If the 
hon. member wished to know Mr. Burke's 
real opinions on @ question similar to 
that before the House, let him read. his 
« Thouglits on the present Discontents,” 
and he would there find the opinion which 
Mr. Burke entertainéd of the probable 
consequences of differences between ‘what 
he termed ‘“ an addressing House of 
Commons and a petitioning people.” He 
thought the House would act wisely to 
add their petition for the restoration of 
the Queen’s name to the Liturgy, to 
those of almost all the rest of the nation. 
Sir Thomas Acland said, that if the 
House could be prevailed upon to think 
that the petitions on the subject before 
them were general, that they came from 
those classes of the community whose 
opinions deserved the greatest respect, 
and were founded on their cool and deli- 


berate judgment, they ought certainly to 


adopt the recommendation of the noble 
for Yorkshire, and add. their pe- 
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titions to those of the people: but when 
he considered. that they expressed only 
the opinions of a considerable portion of 
the people not likely to come to very 
sound or dispassionate conclusions, he 
did not think that he should discharge 
his duty by acting upon such conclusions. 
His opinion was, that these petitions 
arose from the remains of that unsettled 
and feverish state of mind which had ex- 
isted during the last year, and for which 
he would i the last man to deny that, 
great cause did exist, and that they did 
not arise from generous feelings; but he 
could not allow such petitions to decide 
his judgment either as to the actual opi- 
nion of the enlightened part of the people, 
or as to the question before the House, 
which he thought the most important 
that had been brought forward during the 
present session. He thought it involved 
principles which concerned not only the 
dignity of the Crown, but the best in- 
terests of the country, and that the 
House was that night called upon to take 
the lead, and set an example which, 
whatever it might be, would, he was sa- 
tisfied, be followed by the country. ‘The 
resolution proposed di not appear simply 
to adopt the determination of a single 
point, but it appeared to include, that 
the House of Commons were prepared to 
interpose their mediation, their authority, 
or their influence, to compel or to advise 
the Crown to insert a name which the 
Crown in the exercise of its prerogative, 
had thought fit to omit. This was called 
for when during the last year nothing had 
been done on the part of her majesty to 
chailenge at their hands or from the 
Crown that homage usually paid to royal 
Station, After all the disgraceful circum- 
stances-which had transpired in the course 
of those proceedings, were the advocates 
of the motion prepared to declare, that 
no blame could attach to her majesty 
which could reasonably prevent her from 
asking, and the House from granting a 
proof of the most perfect homage which 
could be paid to a Queen of the most un- 
impeached morality and virtue? There 
was a degree of respect supposed to be 


due to her royal station; but then it 


could only be exacted or yielded with 
propriety, when the demand came from a 
party of strict morals and unstained cha- 
racter. He allowed that there was in 
this case, a kind of previous question, 
which, were it to be mooted on its own 
grounds, without reference to what had 


passed since thé erasure of her majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy, might lead him 
to a different conclusion from that which 
he had formed upon the motion. On the 
legality of the omission, he was not. pre- 
pared to enter, and it would be presump- 
tuous in him to argue in support of his 
views of the case after the able speech of 
the learned member for Oxford, whose 
reasoning, although he did not undervalue 
it, left him still unconvinced. Indeed, he 
could scarcely believe that those who had 
argued for the illegality of the omission 
placed great reliance on their own argu- 
ments, because on no former occasion, and 
not even that night, did they place that 
question fairly in issue. How happened 
it, that the omission of her majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, which that learned 
gentleman alleged to be illegal, should 
have been so long overlooked by those 
who were peculiarly bound to maintain 
her majesty’s legal rights? From the 
outset, indeed, of that omission, the legal 
question had never been fairly grappled 
with not even in the course of the present 
debate. If it was illegal, it was moreover 
so unjust and arbitrary, that he should 
have expected to see it embodied in the 
present or some specific motion. He 
now came to the question of expediency, 
and here he must express his deep feeling 
of pain at being under the necessity of 
differing from his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Wilberforce), for whose opinion he 
always entertained the highest respect, as 
being that of a person who never gave 
himself up to party, who had acted always 
from conscientious and upright motives, 
and who determined every question by the 
rules of religion and moral duty. He 
should, notwithstanding the opinion of his 
hon. friend, be very loath to admit expe- 
diency to decide upon a measure which | 
could not in his opinion be recommended 
without great impropriety. That mea- 
sure was no other than to procure the 
consent of the Crown to confer honours 
upon her majesty, whatever criminality 
was proved against her; however that 
criminality was established according to 
the forms of substantial justice ; and how- 
ever notorious it was that the majority of 
her judges—those judges who on both 
sides gave the evidence so patient @ hear- 
ing, and who, he believed, showed 
throughout an honest impartiality—de- 
cided against her, not hesitating to de- 
clare their conviction that she was guilt 

of the charges of which she was accused. 
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He could not lay these things out of 
view when a motion like the present was 
brought forward, and when the Crown 
was to be called upon to place her ma- 
jesty at the head of female society in 

ngland. It had been said, by his hon. 
friend, that the people could not see why, 
if it was wrong a year ago to omit her 
name in the Liturgy it was not right now 
to rectify the error. But could they 
forget all that had passed in the interval ? 
Though ministers might at first have 
acted inexpediently in erasing her name 
they were justified by what had occurred 
in not re-inserting it. The original omis- 
sion was a pre-judgment, and sufficient 
cause appeared for the continued ex- 
clusion. — The honourable baronet pro- 
ceeded to justify his vote on lord 
Archibald Hamilton’s motion, on the 

ound that, though in words it merel 
declared the exclusion of her majesty’s 
name from the Liturgy unadvised and 
inexpedient, the avowed object of its 
author, and its real effect if carried, was a 
change of ministry. He did not vote 
against it, but was silent, and voted for 
the adjournment, which did not compro- 
mise his opinion. He would oppose the 
present motion because he did not think 
that, if carried, it would restore tranquil- 
lity to the country, which was its object, 
while its consequences might be danger- 
ous. Ifthe House yielded to the present 
claim, how could it resist future ones? 
What was there so sacred in our palaces 
that should exclude her majesty from 
one, if her name was placed in the Li- 
turgy? There was nothing in the past 
conduct of her majesty which could lead 
them to believe that her majesty would 
be satisfied with less than her full claims, 
or that she would concede any thing for 
an amicable. adjustment. Did she show 
any such disposition when the House 
voted the address, and when, as the hon. 
member for Hertfordshire had said, she 
might have retired with at least as much 
credit as she has since acquired? Instead 
of being satisfied with the restoration of 
her name to the Liturgy, she might make 
that favour a ground for future demands. 
There was another topic which he wished 
to. press upon the consideratiun of the 
House; and that was, that if they con- 
ceded to her majesty honour in the Li- 
turgy and honour in a palace, they could 
not, in case of a coronation, refuse to 
concede her honour in that august cere- 
mony ; or, if they did refuse to concede 
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her it, they would still further increase’ 
the inflammation which was now stated to: 
be so very prevalent in the country. 
Supposing, however, that these points 
were conceded to her, he would ask how 
they could then refuse to grant to her all 
the honours of a court? Could they col- 
lectively as a body refuse to grant to her 
the funds necessary to support a court, 
or could they, separately as individuals, 
with any consistency of conduct fail to 
attend personally at it, and pay to her 
that homage which was usually given to’ 
the consort of the sovereign? It was’ 
said on the other side, that even if the 
House of Commons were to interfere on 
these points, the public would still form’ 
an opinion for itself on all other points. 
connected with her majesty. 
that to be the case, still the House would’ 
be placed in a very awkward situation, for 
if public opinion should turn against her’ 
majesty, it would have done every thing: 
within its power to obtain for her the’ 
esteem and approbation of the country. 
For these reasons he certainly could not 
give his support to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman ; and in giving it his opposi- 
tion, he knew that those who thought 
that the House ought not to notice what 


was unfortunately too notorious, or to 


refer to what had recently taken place in 
another quarter, would not coincide with 
him in opinion. He had, however, 
formed his opinion after a calm and deli- 
berate investigation of the whole ques-. 
tion; and he could not help recollecting, 
that if the House owed something to her 
majesty, they owed something also to the 
female virtue of the country—they owed 
something also to themselves, and that 
was, not to sanction by their votes the 
payment of that personal honour and ho- 
mage to her majesty which he wished to 
God that he could say that she had de- 
served by her conduct. 

Sir John Newport said, he did not 
know how those who censured the erasure 
of her majesty’s name from the Liturgy 
in the first instance as unwise and inexpedi- 
ent could vote against the present motion 
for reinserting it. They said, it was true, 
that circumstances had changed since the 
time of the first erasure; but if they had 
changed, he maintained that they had 


‘changed in favour of her majesty; for 


upon every principle of British justice, 
the abandonment of the bill introduced 
into the other House of parliament 
against her, was equivalent to an acquit- 
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tal. He could not see any inconsistency 
ia the conduct of the hon. member for 
Bramber, who voted to restore her majes- 
me name to the Liturgy, on the ground 
that it would restore the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, and not upon the 
En of the Queen’s guilt or innocence. 

e condemned, in common with the 
whole country, the entanglement of po- 
litical prejudices with the forms of the 
established religion, and recommended 
the House to adopt the motion as a mean 
of securing the tranquillity of the country, 
which would never be established until 
the point in dispute should be conceded. 

«Mr. Davenport thought the original 
omission of her majesty’s name in the 
Liturgy a most ill-advised measure ; but, 
from what had appeared in evidence else- 
where, and from her conduct, particularly 
in her letter to the King, and her an- 
swers to addresses since she returned to 
this country, he could not consistently 
vote for the motion. 

_ Mr. Lamb said, that considering the im- 
portance of this subject, and the political 
consequences likely to follow from the 
deeision of the House, he thought it ne- 
cessary to offer a few words. With re- 
spect to the legal question, he must say, 
that he was not convinced that the clause 
in the act of parliament referred to, did 
not give the power to the Crown to judge 
of the names to be inserted in the Li- 
turgy. The learned gentleman in his 
argument upon that point, had recounted 
all the various privileges which belonged 
to a Queen Consort; but he thought 
the learned gentleman would agree with 
him, that they were given to the Queen 
in aid and assistance, not in opposition 
and contradiction to the Crown. That 
was the general rule of Jaw on which all 
the privileges of a Queen Consort were 
to be construed. The clause in the Act 
of on which the learned gen- 
tleman had placed so much reliance, was 
put in ex abundanti and for explanation 
of a former clause; and even if it were 
not so, still every act of parliament was 
to be construed consistently with reason 
and itself: therefore, if there had been 
no proviso like the one now relied upon 
in the act, there must have been a pow- 
er vested somewhere to make such alter- 
ations as were rendered necessary by the 
course of nature and the hand of God. 
Ar clause, therefore, which was loosely 
worded, which settled no remedy, and 
consequently gave no right, was insuffi- 


cient to control a lawful authority which 
was recognised in another part of the 
same act; and if such were the case 
generally, it was peculiarly inefficient 
to control it in the present case of the 
Queen, after all the circumstances of a 
legal conviction—after all the circum- 
stances short of actual degradation which 
had transpired against her. Upon the 
principle, therefore, of law, he did not 
think that her majesty had any right to 
have her name inserted in the Liturgy, 
though he could not help at the same 
time observing, that it would not be wise 
for that House to decide upon the con- 
struction of a dubious legal authority. 
On a former occasion he had stated that 
her majesty, as her innocence appeared 
to many to have been satisfactorily es- 
tablished, might with safety and propriety 
have conceded the point of the Liturgy. 
He was then blamed for having argued 
that her majesty was right, and therefore 
ought to concede; and the argument was 
even treated as highly ridiculous and 
absurd. Now, he saw nothing absurd in 
it; on the contrary, it still appeared to 
him that the concession of the Liturgy 
would have been the most prudent and 
patriotic measure that her majesty could 
have adopted. Her majesty was repre- 
sented as a person of most exalted cha- 
racter; she had been described by one 
of her legal advisers as of a sagacity in~ 
ferior to none that he had ever known, 
and of a propriety of mind, notwithstand- 
ing all that had been imputed to her dis- 
credit, rarely excelled. In his opinion, 
that sagacity of mind for which she was 
distinguished ought to have rendered 
her anxious to allay the present animo- 
sities existing in the country; and that 
propriety of mind for which she was so 
much eulogised, should have taught her 
that the best method of doing so was the 
giving up the long-contested point of the 
Litargy. The hon. member after stat- 
ing, that it appeared to him that the 
Crown, the Queen, and the House, 
ought each to concede something to the 
other, concluded by saying, that he should 
give his vote in favour of the original 
motion, in deference to the opinion of a 
large majority of the people; which, al- 
though it ought not to be servilely ac- 
quiesced in on all occasions, stilt should 
always meet with some attention from 
a wise and prudent government. 

Mr. Bright supported the motion, and 
contended that in point of law, as well as 
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on the ground of expediency, her Majes- . 


= name ought to be inserted in the 
iturgy. 

Sir J. Marjoribanks opposed the mo- 
tion, arnidst loud cries of Question.” 

Mr.-Alderman Bridges could not sup- 
por the motion, after the exposure that 

been made of her majesty’s conduct. 

The Prayer Book was: held, and justly, 
only inferior to the Bible, and he could 
not consent to its disgrace by the intro- 
duction of her name into it. ; 

The House divided: — Ayes, 178 ; 
— 298. Majority against the motion, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 14. 


Arrorneys anp Soxicrrors.] Mr. 


Serjeant Onslow rose to move for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the laws respecting 
the admission of Attorneys and Solicitors 
in England. The measure he had in 


‘| contemplation was not intended to apply 
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either to Scotland or Ireland. As the law 
now stood, no individual could act as an 
attorney or solicitor, who had not served 
for the term of five years; and his object 
was, to strike off two years from the five, 
provided the person desirous of becoming 
an attorney or solicitor had taken a degree 
at the University. This would have the 
effect of imparting additional respectabi- 
lity to the profession, while the knowledge 
of the individual would be considerably 
improved. The judgment of persons thus 
situated would be much more matured 
than that of others who had not received 
an equally liberal education; for it was 
perfectly clear that a well-cultivated mind 
would learn more of the legal profession 
in three years, thana raw and _unculti- 
— one could imbibe in the course of 
ve. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 

mittee appointed. 


‘Convucr or Suerirrs.] Mr. Beau- 
mont rose to call the attention of the 
House to the conduct of Sheriffs in re- 
fusing to call county meetings. It would 
be in the recollection.of the House, that 
on Friday last a petition was presented by 
the noble lord who was member for Ches- 
ter complaining of the conduct of the 
sheriff of the county, at a public meeting, 
in two instances. In the first place, it 
was alleged that he had prevented an 
amendment from being put; and, in the 
next, that he had not proposed the ne- 
gative question on the original motion. 
In bringing forward this motion it was 
not his intention to discuss the particular 
conduct of this sheriff, nor to propose 
any vote of censure on him, in conse- 
quence of the course he had adopted. All 
he meant to do was, to state the general 
inconvenience which arose from the con- 
duct of sheriffs, under certain circum- 
stances, which inconvenience had been 
experienced in Northumberland, in Glou- 
cester, in Kent, and in some other coun- 
ties, and to endeavour to procure some 
legislative measure to prevent the recur- 
rence of the evil in future. He would 
briefly introduce the subject to the House. 
With respect to the conduct that had 
been immediately ‘complained of, it was 
most obvious that if a sheriff had the 
power of declaring to a public meeting 
what should and what should not be re- 
ceived—what he thought proper to permit 
and what he pleased to prevent— the in- 
convenience and injustice would be, that 


-the sheriff upon such an occasion. 
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all discussion would be precluded. Again, 
if when a public meeting was assembled, 
the sheriff refused to put the negative 
question on any proposition, it was quite 
evident that the real sense of that meet. 
ing could not be collected,when its opinion 
was not asked both affirmatively and nega- 
tively. He should not trouble the House 
with a detail of all the examples which 
had been recently set by sherifts who had 
refused to call county meetings, but 
would confine himself to one; namely, 
that of the high sheriff of Northumberland. 
The case was this—a number of gentle- 
men of rank and property in that county. 
had signed a requisition, calling upon the 
high sheriff to convene a county meeting. 
The object was unequivocally legal, and 
the parties indisputably entitled to ee 
n 
any view of the case there could be no 
possible or reasonable objection to comply 
with their request, nevertheless the sheriff 
thought fit to return a refusal, and to de- 
cline assigning any reasons, except that 
he acted in the exercise of his own 
discretion. Now, it could never have 
been contemplated by the legislature, in 
passing the late act, that the sheriff 
should set up his own will and pleasure 
against the sense of a Jarge number of re- 
spectable persons in the county, who de- 
sired a public the con- 
trary; for he well recollected, when that 
act was pending, a minister of the Crown 
declared. that the power vested in the 
sheriff was calculated more to promote 
than prevent real county meetings, for 
they would, according to the new regu- 
lation, have the additional dignity of the 
presence of their constitutional officer 
whenever they assembled. So that it was 
clear parliament never intended by the 
enactment to restrict the right of petition ; 
although, after the use which made of the 
act, they should be extremely cautious 
how they did any {thing that was calcu- 
lated to be misconstrued into the power 
of restricting so valuablea right. In the 
committee, he should propose, either to 
repeal or amend the former act, or to. 
affix some specific and clearly defined 
boundary to the discretion of the sheriff 
respecting county meetings... In making 
this motion he had no wish to keep alive 
any subject which was calculated to keep 
alive the agitated state of the country. 
He conceived, however, that any ques- 
tion involving the exercise of the right 
of petition was of such vast importance 
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as to require consideration, They ought 
to ascertain if that right had been re- 
stricted, and, if so, to adopt such mea- 
sures as would prevent a recurrence of the 
evil. Heconcluded by moving, “That 
the petition of certain inhabitants of the 
county of Chester, presented to this 
House on the 9th instant, and complain- 
ing of the conduct of the sheriff:at the 
last county meeting, be referred to a 
select committee, to examine the matter 
thereof, and report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” 

‘Mr. Davenport requested to know what 
was the difference between the present 
motion and a motion of which notice had 
been given by the member for Appleby. 

Mr. Beaumont said, that the present 
motion was directed towards a general 
legislative measure, while that of his hon. 
friend referred to some particular in. 
stance. 
_ Mr. Creevey said, he thought that the 
motion of his hon. friend would have been 
for a general inquiry into the conduct of 
sheriffs as to the exercise of their dis- 
cretion in refusing to call county meet- 
ings. His object, in giving the notice 
of last night, was to bring the conduct 
of the sheriff of Chester before the 
House, with a view, in case it should 
appear that he had acted improperly, of 
having him censured. ; 

Lord Castlereagh said, it appeared to 
him that both motions were of the same 
tendency, and went to affect, in the first 
instance, the conduct of an individual. 
Both were, in his view of them, anomalous; 
for they called upon an individual—and 
without, at the outset, showing the fullest 
necessity—to encounter the expense of 
defending himself at the bar of that 
House from an imputation. It was a 
serious thing to put a gentleman under 
the reprehension of that House, without 
previously affording him the opportunit 
of showing whether or no he could justify 
his conduct. Although his majesty’s go- 
vernment had no desire to obstruct any 
inquiry which had for its object’ the re- 
moval of any supposed impediment to the 
right of petition, yet he thought it too 
much to call upon that House, at the 
outset, to erect itself into a tribunal over 
the exercise of the discretion of a high 
sheriff, whose deliberate powers were re- 
eognised by the control vested in him over 
the arrangements of the county courts. 
‘Let the House be put io possession of the 
‘particular acts on which the charge of de- 
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linquency was grounded, and then let it be, 
seen what explanation or justification 
could be applied to these facts. With 
respect tothe present motion he should 
wish to ask the hon. mover whether he 
thought it wise to pressit, when on Tuesday. 
they were promised a fuller statement of 
the particular case? 

Mr. Beaumont said, that nothing was 
farther from his wish than’ to take the 
House by surprise upon this subject, or to 
interfere with the motion of his hon. 
friend. He was ready, therefore, to 
withdraw his motion for the present. 

The motion was then withdrawn. . 


Scorcu Juries Mr. Kennedy 
rose and apologised to his honourable 
friend, the member, for Northumberland, 
for his apparent inattention to the ar- 
rangement which had been made on a 
former evening—that of allowing his no- 
tice to take precedence—but he ( Mr. K.) 
was extremely unwilling to proceed in the 
absence of the learned lord-advocate of 
Scotland. At the same time, having waited 
until the last moment, he was sure the 
House would feel with him, that, how- 
ever reluctantly, he must now proceed.— 
The subject to which he was about to 
call the attention of the House was one 
of which he hed given notice nearly two 
years ago. He had abstained during the 
last session from introducing it, owing to 


| peculiar circumstances in the condition 


of the country. But, having done this, 
he was the more anxious to propose the 
measure with which he should conclude, 
early in the present eer particu- 
larly as he could not be aware how long 
it might be convenient to the learned lord 
to attend his duty in that House. He 
ought ‘perhaps to apologise to the House 
for the nature of the motion at a moment 
when the temper of the House and of the 
country was scarcely tranquillized, or 
withdrawn from a subject which had so 
much occupied its attention—but it did 
appear to him that the time was come to 
proceed to other important matters. It. 
was not so interesting as a measure affect- 
ing the financial, agricultural or commer- 
cial embarrassments of the country—sub- 
jects to which he should be happy to see 
the attention of the House directed and 
especially—by honourable members on 
the other side of the House, under whose 
auspices success and advantage were 
more probable—but he could not think 
the amelioration of the criminal law or 
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of the judicial system of its administra- 
tion at any moment uninteresting or un- 
important. To make such attempts on 
any extended principle he was himself 
incapable, but his present object was not 

ond the capacity of any man. 

_It was most important to correct any 
imperfection in the administration of that 
law; to remove the possibility of impu- 
tation upon the sacred character of the 
judges.—He begged to be understood as 
speaking of the supreme criminal court 
in Scotland with all respect—he did not 
come there to attack the conduct of the 
learned persons who composed it.—His 
wishes were of a very ys perm charac- 
ter, by revaoving all risk of misconstruc- 
tion or imputation to place them above 
the possibility of suspicion, an object at 
any time laudable, but particularly so at 
a time when it was not unusual to say 
that a disposition to degrade the valuable 
and dignified institutions of the count 
was characteristic of the times in whic 
we such was the 
propos improvement was their best 
defence, and if defects did exist in them, 
their security consisted in a watchful ob- 
servation which would lead to a well- 
timed remedy of such imperfections. He 
understood that some general measure 
was contemplated ; but he well knew how 
little weight he could have in recom- 
mending particular points as parts of such 
measure. For this reason he had resolv- 
ed to submit eet seem motion for the 
specific purpose he in view. 

The hon. member proceeded to state 
that there were many points in the ju- 
dicial system of the criminal law of 
Scotland and in the law itself, which he 
conceived to be defective, and referred in 
the first place to the stat. 1701, cap. 
6, which was to be considered as the 
Habeas Corpus act of Scotland. A con- 
struction of that act, and a practice fol- 
lowing upon it had arisen which was un- 
doubtedly hostile to the intention and 
spirit of that salutary law. By that law, 
every criminal indicted for a crime of 
high degree, could compel the public 

rosecutor to bring him to trial within a 
imited time It seemed clear that the 
time had been unduly extended by the 
modern construction of the law, so that 
all the benefit intended was not enjoyed. 
The provisions of the act ought to be 
amended, 


Another point was, that while certain 


amounts of bail proportioned to the con- 
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dition of the party, were provided and 
which had been raised to larger sums 
in modern times, no proportional increase 
had been made in the amount of the pe- 
nalties to which parties were entitled 
upon successful prosecution for wrongous 
imprisonment.—Such disproportion was 
unfit. Ifthe rates of bail were raised, so 
ought the alties for wrongous impri- 
sonment to be augmented. 

It was also an evil, that “ Letters of 
Intimation”—which were the instrument 
by which a prisoner forced on his trial, 
were more expensive than suited the 
means of most persons in that unhappy 
condition, such he was assured was the 
fact. The expense of such a proceeding 
ought to be so moderate as to present no 
impediment to the attaintment of the be- 
nevolent object of the law in behalf of 
the meanest criminal in the realm. More- 
over the act of 1701, did not apply to 
persons zot in prison, to those who were 
alleged to have committed crimes for 
which bail is received.—Persons could 
qualify themselves to receive the benefit 
of the act only by going to jail. There 
could scarcely be any propriety in denying 
to the offender of smaller magnitude the 
same privilege of expediting the deter- 
mination of his own guilt or innocence 
as was given to the person accused of 
crimes of the greatest enormity. Each 
should have the like means of limiting 
the time within which the public prose- 
cutor should be able to arraign him as 
guilty. To the public service no injury 
could arise from this extension of the 
enlightened spirit of the laws. [Hear.] 

Another subject was worthy of the at- 
tention of the House, viz: the power of 
the court of justiciary to award punish- 
ments for offences which were not pro- 
vided for by statute, which are aptly 
termed arbitrary punishments: the power 
possessed approached to a legislative 
authority ; a power of forming a practice, 
where statute does not provide, varying 
from the most inconsiderable punishments 
to the highest penalties of the law, short 
of capital condemnation. He did not, 
indeed, mean to say, that severity was _ 
characteristic of the punishments so in- 
flicted, but the system did produce 2 
want of uniformity in punishment, an 
uncertainty of degree in punishment, va- 

ing with the character of persons, and 
the spirit of the times, which could not 
be considered beneficial. The state of 
the law respecting the punishment of 
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offences against the state was unques- 
tionably a great grievance. In Scotland, 
a person found guilty of sedition, for a 
first offence was liable to transportation 
for seven years, for fourteen years, or 
for life. In England, for a first offence, 
he was liable only to fine and imprison- 
ment : and it had been deemed a measure 
of great severity when the judges were 
empowered by the act of 1819, for a se- 
cond offence, to banish for seven years. 
Such disparity of punishment for the 
same offence, in two portions of a coun- 
try which ought to be considered one, 
could not be considered just or expedient. 
[Hear, hear.] Yet Scotland suffers 
under this rigorous exercise of power, of 
the existence of which grave and high 
authorities doubt, but while they express 
their doubts, it is without scruple exer- 
cised. So within a year, a person of the 
name of Macleod, convicted (afirst offence) 
of a seditious libel was transported for 
five years, and his sentence was consi- 
dered a measure of leniency, while in 
England he could only have been con- 
demned to fine and imprisonment [ Hear, 
hear]. Such was the state of the law 
affecting the liberty of the Press; to 
Scotland the comparison was most unfa- 
vourable. 

He would next advert to the office of 
lord advocate of Scotland, to the extra- 
ordinary accumulation of powers attached 
to it: Ist, the lord advocate had an un- 
limited power in the nature of ex officio 
information, in crimes of every descrip- 
tion and degree, with the single excep- 
tion of treason. Even that exception 
did not exist before the union, but at that 
time the English law of treason was in- 
troduced into Scotland. And it was in 
example of a beneficial alteration in the 
law. Nothing in the nature of a grand 
jury existed in Scotland, with the excep- 
tion stated; and without any desire to 
state that the powers of the lord advocate, 
vast as they are, were in general vexati- 
ously exercised, it was impossible not to 
be of Pape that some control of them 
was called for, and that the great inter- 
ests of public justice would be better 
consulted by an abridgment of those 
powers, which could not fail to be looked 
upon with some degree of suspicion and 
alarm. [Hear.] 

_Another power belonging to the lord 
advocate was, in all cases, at the moment 
a prisoner was brought to the bar, to 
pray the court, as it was termed, “to 
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desert the diet pro loco et tempore,” that 
is, to delay the trial and remand the pri- 
soner until a future occasion, either from 
the proceedings being inaccurately pre- 
pared, the absence of a witness, or any 
other cause. Such desertion of diet is 
no doubt the act of the court, but it is 
an act so constantly practised upon the 
application of the lord advocate or even 
his deputy upon circuits, as to be in fact 
the act of the public prosecutor. That 
it may be usefully exercised is certain 
but that it may be abused and has been 
the means of prosecution is not less true. 
Cases of minor importance constantly 
occur, but a remarkable case was that of 
Mackinlay, a few years since indicted for 
sedition, his indictment was drawn with 
such want of skill, that he was either 
three or four times brought to the bar 
for the same offence, the diet deserted, 
and he remanded to prison. The court 
certainly did not exceed its absolute 
power, but no one could contemplate that 
proceeding without feeling that it was a 
disgrace to the country in which it took 
place and to the public prosecutor to 
whose incapacity it was attributable. 
[Hear, hear.] The hon member said 
that he called the attention of. the 
House to those topics to shew that in his 
opinion he did not seek to direct the at- 
tention of parliament and the country 
to the practice of the criminal law in 
Scotland on light grounds, and unques- 
tionably the office of lord advocate had 
attached to it a most dangerous and ano- 


malous complication of power. It ought. 


to be re-modelled, and in it’s scope ought 
not to exceed the powers which belong to 
the attorney general in England, all the 
points to which he had shortly adverted 
were most important, and he hoped that 
the general measures intended to origi- 
nate with official persons in Scotland 
would not fail to embrace many if not all 
of them. [Hear, hear.] 

The hon. member proceeded to state, 
that the measure he was about to propose, 
was limited to a single, but most palpable 
and crying evil; the manner in which 
juries are chosen in all criminal cases, 
excepting in treason in Scotland. The 
law and practice now existing were most 
unfit. It was not his intention to say any 
thing of the system by which the 
sheriffs provided the persons from among 
whom juries were chosen, farther than 
that he believed it-to be by no means 
5 but the sheriffs acted upon their 
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responsibility, and on another occasion 
the result might be enquired into. It 
was enough to state that whether to the 
supreme court of justiciary at Mdin- 
burgh or to its circuits throughout the 
country, 45 persons were sent as jurors, 
composing a body called the great assize. 
And here it was impossible not to keep 
in view a fact, that in the composition of 
the 45, the judge had something ap- 
proaching to a nomination. At Edin- 
burgh, cases were tried that arose from a 
certain number of adjoining counties ; and 
so at circuits, it might be said, that there 
were contributary counties to each circuit 
town. From each contributary county pre- 
vious to each circuit, a list of 45 persons is 
sent to the justiciary office at Edinburgh, 
and from the lists of 45 persons so sent 
from each county, amounting to 90, 135, 
or 180, as there may be 2, 3, or 4 coun- 
ties contributory, the rectified list of 
jurors, who are to compose the great 
assize, is selected by the judge, who is 
appointed subsequently to proceed on the 
circuit. Thus much as to the 45 persons 
who appear in court on the day of trial, 
and who have thus undergone a pre- 
paratory examination and selection by the 
judge. It may be here noticed, that when 
they do appear in court, there is no 
challenge of the array. From the 45 
persons so appearing, 15 are chosen by 
the same judge to try the case; and 
it may be observed here, that in Scot- 
land, in criminal cases, the jury decides 
by a majority ; so that not unfrequently, 
a single voice condemns or acquits. 

The bill for which the hon. member 
was about to move, went to alter the 
mode in which the jury of 15 is chosen 
from the 45, or great assize. He did not 
wish to attempt any change, or to re- 
medy any other part of what he might 
consider a defective system: but to 
restrict the measure to so moderate and 
obvious an improvement, as would re- 
concile all to the useful and simple 
measure, which in conclusion, he would 
propose to the House. Mr. Hume, 
whe was the great authority on the 
eriminal law of Scotland in treating of 
the constitution of juries, says, “‘ They 
are named by the presiding judge from the 
Roll of 45; and ate presented, five by 
five to the panel; who is asked if he 
have any objection why they, or any of 
them, should not pass on his assize.” He 
proceeds to state the causes of objection 
which are admitted, such as a juror being 
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insane, deaf and dumb, an infamous per- 
son, an outlaw, or having committed a 
grievous injury against prisoner, or in 
the case of prosecution at the in- 
stance of a private party, the juror being. 
nearly related to the prosecutor. That 
such causes of challenge are sustained, 
but that ** our custom allows him not that 
freedom, which the prisoner has in Eng- 
land, of setting aside so many of the 
jurymen, by a peremptory challenge, or 
without assigning any cause.” Mr. Hume, 
indeed, says, that such being the uniform 
and unquestionable practice, it is strange 
how sir George Mackenzie, in his vindi-. 
cation of Charles 2nd, states, that a 
statute passed in that reign, giving the 
prisoner the power of peremptory 
challenge, to the number of 30. Mr. K. 
said, that such was the statement of the 
greatest authority on the subject, but it 
was not his intention to found his mea-. 
sure upon the result of antiquarian re- 
search ; the state of the law and practice. 
was undoubted, and he ventured to think 
it equally clear, that that law and practice 
was altogether unfit to be continued. He 
did not found this opinion upon any new 
or theoretical principle, but upon a prac- 
tice which was familiar to the House, 
which prevailed universally, with the ex- 
ception of the criminal law of Scotland. 
He had the sanction of the law of England, 
of the law of treason in Scotland, of the 
court of Exchequer in Scotland, of the trial 
by jury in civil causes in Scotland, and of 
Jocal and personal acts, which applied to 
that country. In such circumstances, he 
was sure that he should not appeal in 
vain to a British parliament, which would 
be disposed to extend to Scotland in this 
particular point, that pure and perfect 
system of the administration of criminal 
justice, which constituted so considerable 
a portion of the just renown and glory of 
the nation at large. [Hear, hear.) - 
The remedy which the hon. member 
meant to propose, was, Ist, That the jury 
should be constituted by ballot, instead 
of by the nomination of the presiding 
judge. 2dly, That a challenge without 
cause, should be afforded to prisoner and 
prosecutor, three to each. For the ballot, 
he had the example of the universal prac- 
tice of England, supported by the most 
obvious expediency, and sanctioned by 
the principle, which must regulate all 
judicial establishments, viz. the most come 
plete and unquestionable impartiality. 
He had, in like mapner, the law of 
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treason in Scotland. Also the court of 


Exchequer, which, although it was a 
court administering a law, common both 
to England and Scotland, was a Scotch 
court; and lastly, he had the important 
example of the jury trial in civil causes in 
Scotland, a branch of the judicature of 
Scotland, of modern date indeed, but, 
happily introduced in the first instance, 
by a temporary act of the 55th, and sub- 
sequently rendered permanent by the 
59th Geo, 3rd. 

~ On the second branch of the proposed 
remedy, he had in a great degree the 
same authorities. The treason law, com- 
mon to both countries, where peremptory 
challenge to the amount of 35, was the 
right of the prisoner. The practice of Eng- 
land on capital felonies, where the right 
of challenge was limited to 20; and the 
valuable practical, although not statutory 
challenge in all cases, by which it was 
admitted, he understood, to any extent, 
so long as it did not interfere with pro- 
curing a jury. 

The jury trial in civil causes, was 
again a decisive authority to be appealed 
to, because, had the right of peremptory 
challenge been found objectionable under 
che temporary constitution of the system, 
it might have been omitted; but it was 
never objected to, and was made perma- 
nent by the act of 1819. Upon prin- 
ciple, a certain amount of peremptory 
challenge seems to follow, as a necessary 
consequence of a jury being chosen by 
ballot, which might be said to create a 
‘necessity for it, quite as much to the 
prosecutor as to the prisoner. But in 
proposing this part of the measure, he 
meant to ask the smallest number of 
challenges which could be considered 
beneficial. He wished to steer clear of 
all technical difficulties ;—as little as 
ag to disturb present arrangements. 

e meant to propose a right of three 
peremptory challenges to the prosecutor 
and the same number to each prisoner. 
He was aware that three might appear 
a very small number, but he understood 
that four in the jury court was found 
to answer well; and if it should be 
deemed proper, he should not object 
to the number being made four in the 
measure he proposed. But limitation of 
the number he did consider necessary ; 
because, although it is stated by lord 
Royston, that a great assize of 60 had 


been summoned, they never in fact did now. 


exceed 45. He did not mean tu propose 
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the introduction of talesmen, and it was 
his earnest wish to interfere as little as 
possible with the dispatch of business. 
As far as his own opinion went, he saw 
no sufficient reason against the number 
of the great assize being increased; but 
he wished, in introducing his measure, 


to avoid even any alteration in that par- . 


ticular. Such was the substance of the 
measure, which was, in the opinion of the 
hon. member, as little as possible liable 
to objection, on the ground of being 
an innovation, or a dangerous theory, 
because it was, if a theory at all, alsoa 
practice existing in every case, excepting 
the particular instance in which it was his 
wish to make the alteration. He wished 
to take away the only case in which the 
practice varied from the theory, in what 
was undoubtedly wise and useful; and to 
render the practice of the Scotch criminal 
law, similar to the practice of jury trial, 
throughout every other branch of British 
judicature. He could not resist again 
noticing the peculiarity in the Scotch 
criminal law, that the jury consists of 
15, and decides by a majority; so that 


eight persons may condemn to transporta- - 


tion, while seven desire to acquit ; so that 
a prisoner may suffer by the voice of one 
man, and that man he could not prevent 
being one of the 15, who were to try 
him. The judge names, and the prisoner 
cannot object; at least the power of ob- 
jection cannot be said to be worth the 
having, and is never almost attempted to 
be used, and still more rarely sustained. 
Very different is the case in England, 
where a prisoner may, and does, every 
day challenge numbers proportioned to the 
degree of his crime, and after he has made 
his challenges and obtained a jury as 


favourable as he thinks he can, 12 men 


must agree in their verdict of guilt and 
condemnation, before he can be convicted. 
(Hear, hear.) This was, indeed, a 
striking contrast between the condition of 
a prisoner in the two countries; he stated 
it not to undervalue the law of Scotland, 
which embraced many great and ad- 
mirable provisions, but to show that it was 
most important to remove defects, and to 
select a moment for safe and judicious 
amelioration, when it could be done with- 
out the slightest imputation upon the 
conduct of any one. He most anxiously 
wished, in proposing this measure, to gain 
what he deemed a great and valuable ob- 
ject for his country, and to do so with 
the least possible change in its institu- 
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tions. He made this attempt in the firm 
belief, that all judges who were invested 
with a power which he proposed to with- 
draw from them, would be grateful to the 
legislature, for a measure which relieved 
them from an odious responsibility. In 
all cases of crime, the present practice 
-was at least inexpedient; but in offences 
‘against the state, the law was monstrous 
and anomalous, and coupled with the 
power of the court to award punishments 
for political offences; modelled on the 

ractice of times, which did no honour to 

cotland. It was indeed, important to 
rescue the sacred tribunals of criminal 
justice, from the possibility of future re- 
proach [Hear, hear.] He understood, 
‘that other improvements were contem- 
plated by official persons. He had long 
wished to call the attention of parliament 
to this subject, and he did not choose to 
surrender it to any one; and had the 
learned lord been present, he was well 
assured that he would have had every dis- 
position to give the measure his most 
favourable consideration. [Hear, hear. ] 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving ‘ for leave to bring in a bill, to 
alter the mode of choosing juries, to serve 
on criminal trials in Scotland.” 

Lord Binning assured the hon. mem- 
ber who had brought forward this motion, 
that he felt as deeply as he did, the ne- 
cessity of the regulations and improve- 
ments he suggested, but he lamented he 
had thought it necessary to introduce into 
his speech so many topics unconected 
with the subject matter of it. He la- 
mented particularly that he had entered 
so minutely into the nature of the office 
and appointments of his hon. and learned 
friend, the lord advocate, at a time when 
that noble lord was absent from his place. 
He did not feel himself competent to an- 
swer the hon. gentleman either in the ex- 
traneous matter he had indulged in, or 
in his legal argument ; but there was one 
part of his hon. friend’s preliminary mat- 
ter to which he would advert, and he was 
only induced to do so by the formidable 
sound of the words “ arbitrary punish- 
ment,” on which his hon. friend had com- 
mented, This arbitrary punishment, as 


‘it was called, consisted only in the court 


being empowered to pronounce sentence 
of transportation on a prisoner who had 
been put to the bar to be tried, perhaps 
for his life, but in whose case the lord ad- 
wocate had restricted the libel to an ar- 
bitrary punishment, thus taking from the 
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court the power of pronouncing sentence 
of death. Having said thus much, he 
should not follow his hon. friend through 
the other topics to which he had adverted. 
With respect to the bill, he had no objec- 
tion whatever to its being brought in and 
read a first time. The subject was un- 
questionably one of very great import- 
ance; and in what his hon. friend had 
said respecting the impropriety of having 
juries impartially appointed, he fully con- 
curred. But he would suggest to his hon. 
friend, that, if he had a practical object 
in view, he should content himself at pre- 
sent with reading the bill a first time, and 
having it printed, and then letting it lie 
over until it should have received that 
mature consideration which its importance 
required. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, it was rather 
unparliamentary that his hon. friend 
should be assailed because he brought 
forward the motion in the absence of the 
learned lord, whose duty it was to be 
present. He did not see why, if the lord 
advocate was absent, their tongues were 
to be tied; the noble lord should rather 
have apologised for the learned lord than 
have inculpated his hon. friend. His hon. 
friend had brought to view the arbitrary 
power exercised by the court of Justi- 
ciary, to instances of which he (Mr. T.) 
had happened to be witness in a case, the 
details of which were printed, and which 
was also to be found in the debates of 
that House: he meant the case of Mr. 
Muir and Mr. Palmer. He (Mr. T.) 
had been in the House at the time of the 
debate, as well as in Edinburgh at the 
time of the trial, and certainly, in com- 
mon with many others, he did not think 
the verdict was that which would have 
been given by an English jury. He had 
on this point the testimony of a man of 
no mean authority, who was present the — 
whole time, he meant the late sir S. Romil- 
ly. Mr. Erskine, a lawyer of the very 

rst eminence, had told him, that on that 
occasion the Court of Justiciary had mis- 
understood the law, when they sentenced 
the prisoners totransportation. Thelawsaid 
that persons convicted of sedition should be 
banished from their ‘* pleasant fields and 
native homes.” But this never had been 
understood, or could be honestly inter- 
preted, as giving a power to transport the 
prisoner to a particular place, as they did 
those prisoners to Botany Bay. . The case 
was brought before the House of Com- 


“mons by the present commissioner of the 
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Jury Court (Mr. Adam); the Judges 
escaped censure with very great difficulty, 
and no one who heard that debate,* could 
suppose that the law gave the power as- 
‘sumed of banishing beyond the seas for 
sedition and libel. But, forsooth, they 
were not to speak of Scots law, unless 
. the lord advocate was present! In the 
House of Lords, the chancellor decided 
on Scots law, though no Scots lawyer, 
and in that House, even if the lord advo- 
cate had been present, he should take on 
himself to decide according to his own 
judgment. 

Mr. J. P. Grant regretted the absence 
of the lord advocate. He rose solely for 
the purpose of correcting the noble Jord 
in what he had said respecting the ar- 
bitrary power of the Judges of justiciary 
in Scotland. The noble lord had repre- 
sented that power as being confined to the 
pronouncing of sentence of transporta- 
tion, in cases where the public prosecutor 
had restricted the libel to an arbitrary 
punishment. But the truth was, that this 
was a modern assumption of power on the 
part of the judges, which he was prepared 
to prove they did not legally possess. 
The utmost extent of their puwer being 
merely to banish forth from Scotland, 
they had assumed the same power of 
transporting to a foreign settlement as 
‘was allowed under the statutes of Eng- 
land. In a very recent case, in the face 
of a unanimous recommendation from ‘the 
jury, the court, in the exercise of its 
lenity, had sentenced an individual to five 
years’ transportation. 

Lord Binning explained. He had not 
said that the court of justiciary never ex- 
ercised the power of sentencing to trans- 
portation, unless where the offence was a 
‘capital one. What he had stated was, 
that what was called an “ arbitrary pu- 
-nishment” was in fact a leniency, because 
the punishment was only so restricted in 
cases of capital offence. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


SMUGGLING-PREVENTIVE SERVICE. ] 
Mr. Warre wished to receive some in- 
‘formation as to the intentions of his ma- 
jesty’s government with respect to the 
mode generally pursued throughout the 
country, for the Prevention of Smuggling. 
‘He understood that the chancellor of the 


* For the Debate on Mr. Adam’s Motion 
‘respecting the Trials of Mr. Muir and Mr. 
‘Palmer, See New Parl. Hist. v. 30 p. 1486. 


exchequer was not dissatisfied with it, but 
he (Mr. W.) had many objections to it. 
A peculiar and new system prevailed on 
one part of the coast. From Beechy- 
head to the mouth of the Thames, he be- 
lieved there were armed patroles stationed 
all along the coast. These patroles were 
under the command of naval officers, 
principally midshipmen. This system 
might have the effect of suppressing 
smuggling; but he thought it injurious to 
our naval officers. He wished to ask any 
of the lords of the Admiralty opposite, 
whether of all services this was not the 
worst to employ a midshipman in? He 
had no society, and was subjected to 
every species of temptation. There were 
some provisions in the act for the preven- 
tion of smuggling, of which the House 
was perhaps not aware :—for instance, a 
person found in the act of landing one 
pint of foreign spirits, was liable to a pe- 
nalty of 100/. An instance of the impro- 
priety of this clause had come within his 
knowledge: a mariner who had been ab- 
sent on the sea for two days, on landing 
on his return to his wife and family, was 
detected by one of these lieutenants with 
a single pint of spirits in his pocket. He 
was immediately conveyed before a ma- 
gistrate, who was called upon to inflict 
the fine. The magistrate, who under this 
act, had not the power to mitigate the 
fine, knowing the man to be perfectly 
honest, and knowing that he must go to 
jail if he complied with the provisions of 
this act, absolutely refused to do so. He 
hoped this act would be revised. 

Sir G. Cockburn stated, in reply to the 
representation of the hon. gentleman with 
respect to the midshipmen in the Preven- 
tive Service, that one of the lords of the 
Admiralty had lately been sent to inspect 
and report on the state of these officers 
and the service in general, and the report 
made with respect to them was of the 
most gratifying nature. The midshipmen 
were found to conduct themselves in the 
most respectable manner; they messed 
together as the officers in the army did, 
and were in every respect in a state of the 
most perfect discipline. These midship- 
men had passed their examination for 
lieutenants, and had therefore already 
learned their business. They now con- 
ducted this service in a manner that could 
not be excelled, and it was satisfactory to 
the Admiralty to be able to give them 
this employment in time of peace, at the 
same time that they became valuable to 
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their country by protecting its revenue. 
They had also achieved many gallant ac- 
tions. The smugglers now-a-days came 
down upon them in armies, and they had 
had regular battles, in which some of 
these midshipmen had been killed and 
wounded. From every information they 
had been able to obtain, it was impossi- 
ble that they could conduct themselves 
better, or the duty be better performed. 


Mar Dorties Bitt.}] On the order 
of the day, ‘* That this Bill be now reada 
second time,” 

Mr. Creevey rose to oppose the motion. 
He had, he said, two or three short rea- 
sons for resisting any bill of supply 
under existing circumstances. The first 
reason was, that although the House had 
been sitting for three weeks, no estimate 
of the public expense had yet been pre- 
sented to the House from any department 
of the administration; and he would not 
consent to grant the public money to any 
department, until a clear statement of the 
ground of its application were previously 
communicatedtothe House. Inthisresolu- 
tion, indeed, he was the more confirmed by 
the language which he understood was un- 
reservedly used about the Treasury, and 
which was generally believed by its ad- 
herents—namely, that the present would 
be a very short session, that all the public 
business would be over before Easter; 
that is, that ministers were safe, that the 
Queen was sacrificed, and that nobody 
cared about money. The estimates then 
should have been sooner presented. 
They ought, indeed, to be two or three 
weeks before the House, in order that 
such members as were disposed to attend 
to their duty, might have ample opportu- 
nity of examining those very voluminous 
and complicated documents, which, ac- 
cording to the existing practice, were 
seldom above a night or two on the table 
before the House was called upon to pro- 
mounce a final vote respecting them. 
oe this, and upon other grounds, he 
felt it his duty to oppose the grant of any 
supply, until the will and the wants of the 
public were attended to by ministers. 
He had been told, that a certain lay-lord 
of the Admiralty (sir G. Warrender) as 


he was called by some, but whom he |. 


would call a sinecure and sham lord, had 
been heard to declare, in those circles of 
which this lord was such a splendid orna- 
ment, that he would come down and in- 


flict signal punishmegt upon him, if he 
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persevered in his purpose to resist the 
supplies: but still he was determined to 
persevere, notwithstanding this frightful 
denunciation, for he had already found 
that some good resulted from his perse- 
verance. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer had endeavoured in some degree to 
satisfy the public desire for economy and 
retrenchment, by stating that within this 
year there would be a reduction of one 
million in the national expenditure. It 
had not, however, been stated by the right 
hon. gentleman, in what department such 
reduction would take place. But to re- 
turn to the threat of the lay-lord of the 
Admiralty ; he begged to express a hope 
before the friends whom this lay-lord had 
invited to attend his benefit, that he would 
be graciously pleased to carry his threat 
into execution with some clemency, that 
he would condescend to mitigate his pu- 
nishment for old-acquaintance-sake, and 
from a recollection that he was once him- 
self a tip-top patriot, and one who com- 
batted much for retrenchment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the House had already considered 


.the number of seamen, for instance, to be 


voted for the service of the year. Would 
it not then be something inconsistent if 
the House were afterwards to withhold 
the means of paying their wages? The 
present were not new taxes; they were 
part of those which were usually granted. 
As to the estimates, the utmost haste was 
making to have them ready, and he hoped 
they would be laid before the House 
next week. No measure would be intro- 
duced respecting them, until they should 


-have been a sufficient time in the hands 


of members. 

Sir 2. Wilson thought it was the duty 
of members to oppose any grants of sup- 
ply while ministers continued to act in op- 

osition to the declared wish of the people. 

t would not be regular to say that the 
majority of the House had, by last night's 
vote, declared war upon the people ; but 
he would maintain that, as a majority on 
the other side persisted in not listening to 
the prayers athe people, it was but a 
fair exercise of their privilege, for mem- 
bers on his side to retaliate by refusing to 
grant any supplies. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said, he had as much 
of that constitutional jealousy with which 
the grant of supplies ought to be exer- 
cised, as could be found.on the other side 


_of the House ; but still he could not con- 


cur in the objection to the present bill. 
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He thought it necessary to support mi- 
nisters on that occasion, and he could not 
but regard the opposition now given as 
vexatious. At the same time, as an in- 
dependent member of parliament, he 
wished every possible saving should be 
made in the present distressed state of 
the country, and would concur in any 
measure which should have that effect. 

Colonel Davies was glad to hear such 
sentiments as those which had fallen from 
the hon. baronet. He could assure him 
that the objection to the present motion 
arose solely from the wish to correct a 
grievance. He, and his friends wished 
to have it understood, what retrenchments 
it was the intention of ministers to make. 
In their present course they only exercised 
the undoubted privilege of the House to 
refuse all supplies, where a grievance 
complained of was not remedied. But 
for such refusals of supplies they might 
not now be existing as a House of Com- 
mons. When he saw ministers wholly 
regardless of the prayers of the people, 
he thought it the duty of members who 
had the interest of their country at heart 
to exercise their constitutional privilege 
in opposing the money grants. 

Mr. Hume was surprised to hear the 
term ‘ factious”? applied to gentlemen on 
his side of the House. He considered 
that the term would be more applicable 
to the other side, and that the majority 
of last night was factious in the highest 
degree. [Order, Chair.] 

The Speaker said, he would first remind 
the hon. gentleman that the word factious 
had not been used by any member. If 
such word had been applied to any por- 
tion of the House, he would have consi- 
dered it disorderly ; but certainly to apply 
the term factious to a majority of that 
House was still more disorderly. 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry for having 
used the word, which he had mistaken 
for the word vexatious. But he begged 
to say that he did consider the majorit 
of last night as most vexatious, being ~ 4 


culated only to produce vexation and 
disappointment in the country. He pro- | 


hesied that the vexation would not end 
re, nor end at all, unless measures of a 
conciliatory nature were adopted. That 
decision he had no hesitation in saying, 
was in opposition to the declared opinions 
of nine-tenths of the people. Under 
these circumstances he considered it his 
duty to oppose the granting of any sup- 
plies. 
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Mr. Mansfeld did not consider the 
hon. member was justified in applying the 
words ‘ factious and vexatious” to the 
majority of the preceding evening. He 
was one of that majority—and would say, 
that to the best of his judgment, in voting 
as he did, he had used an honest and a 
sound discretion, and did not deserve to 
be called either factious or vexatious. 
He perfectly differed from the hon. mem- 
ber too, when he declared that that House 
did not speak the sense of the majority of 
the people. He knew that in the place 
he came from, a party not inferior in 
numbers, but infinitely superior in res- 
pectability, held opinions directly oppo- 
site to those of the hon. gentleman. He 
had no wish to say any thing that might 
hurt the feelings of an unfortunate lady 
whatever he might think of her conduct, 
and he had therefore carefully abstained 
from saying any thing on the subject on 
several occasions, but it was too much to 
sit there night after night, and hear it as- 
serted that, deciding as they had done, 
the House had voted against the wishes 
of the people. He did not believe any 
thing of the kind. If, however, he did 
believe it, he would still contend, that it 
was the duty of members of that House 
conscientiously to act on their own opi- 
nions. This, however, was not his argu- 
ment. What he meant to assert was, 
that if the voices of his constituents could 
be collected from one end of the count 
of Leicester to the other, he was confi- 
dent the majority, in numbers and in res- 
pectability, would approve of the decisions 
come to in that House. 

Sir J. Newport, though he thought it 
desirable to look carefully at the conduct 
of ministers in order to find out where 
retrenchment could be effected, did not 
see why the supply being already voted, 
the means should be withheld. He how- 
ever thought the estimates ought to be 
laid before the House in the first week 
after the meeting of parliament. In 
war time this might not be easily done; 
but during peace there was no cause for 
not doing it. He should feel disposed to 
resist any new motion for supplies before 
the estimates were produced. . 

Mr. J. Martin was determined not to 
vote away any more of the public money 
until a more clear mode of keeping the 
accounts should be adopted. 

The question being put, “ That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: Ayes, 71. Noes, 22. 
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List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. Martin, R. 
Bennet, H. G. Monck, J. B. 
Bernal, R. Palmer, C. F. 
Davies, T. H. Parnell, sir H. 
Denman, T. Pryse, P. 
Fergusson, sir R. Ricardo, D. 


Sefton, lord 


Folkestone, lord 
Western, C. C. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 


Hume, J. Wyvill, M. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. TELLERS. 
Kennedy, T. F. Creevey. T. 
Lambton, J. G. Wilson, sir H. 
Lloyd, sir E. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 15. 


Case or THE BowpiTcHEs.] Mr. 
Warre rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
make a motion, which was in fact for in- 
formation only, in the manner in which 
he meant to put the case. It was true that 
he meant to ground upon this information 
an ulterior measure, in the hope of ob- 
taining ‘some compensation for parties 
who had suffered such unmerited punish- 
ment. The circumstances to which he 
was about to call the attention of the 
house had been already familiar to the 
public—he meant the case of a family 
of the name of Bowditch and others, who 
were tried nearly three years ago at the 
assizes at Taunton, for the forcible ab- 
duction of Miss Glenn. Upon the evi- 
dence of that young lady, the parties 
were convicted ; but at a subsequent pe- 
riod the statement given by Miss Glenn 
was found so inconsistent with truth, that 
she was prosecuted, and convicted of 

erjury in the evidence she gave which 
ed tothe conviction of the Bowditches. In 
consequence of that conviction, immedi- 
ate steps were taken to obtain the miti- 
gation of the unexpired part of their sen- 
tence ; Mr. Harmer, a professional gentle- 
man, was — to prepare a memo- 
rial to the Home department, setting 
forth the new situation in which the Bow- 
ditches were placed, by the verdict 
against their prosecutrix. Notwith- 
standing the presentation of that memo- 
rial to lord Sidmouth, the Bowditches 
were detained in custody until the full 
expiration of their sentence. It was the 
circumstance of their detention between 
the period of Miss Glenn’s conviction 
and the termination of the full sentence, 
that he complained of, and after the 
fullest consideration of the whole case, 
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he felt it necessary to call for an in- 
quiry into the particulars of the full im- 
prisonment of the family to which he 
alluded. The mother of the Bowditches, 
although sixty-eight years of age, was 
suffered to remain in prison for the space 
of twenty months ; her son, who also en- 
dured his full imprisonment, and who was 
a farmer, would have been ruined had it 
not been for the kind assistance of his 
friends, who looked after his affairs while 
in prison, Taking into view the whole of 
this case, he had hardly heard of one 
more entitled to compensation for the 
parties who had suffered, owing to the un- 
fortunate credit which was given by the 
jury to Miss Glenn’sevidence. Sopowerful 
had the influence of that testimony been, 
although it was afterwards clearly proved 
to have been false, that the judges re- 
fused the application of the defendants 
for a new trial, and stated that they saw 
no reason to touch the conclusion to 
which the jury came upon the trial. 
What in his judgment peculiarly required 
explanation was, why the Bowditches 
should have been detained in prison 
after the verdict of perjury found against 
their prosecutrix. He concluded by 
moving, for ‘a copy of the petition to 
the Home Department in behalf of the 
Bowditches.” 

Mr. Clive highly applauded the mo- 
tives of the hon. gentleman, and was will- 
ing to afford him every information in his 
power ; from which he believed he would 
find that the petition had not been neg- 
lected by government. In the subse- 
quent trial alluded to by the hon. gentle- 
man, the case of perjury against the pro- 
secutors of the Bowditches was so clearly 
made out, that the lord chief justice, who 
presided at the trial, drew up a memorial 
to the Home department on the subject. 
This memorial was presented in October 
last, the original trial and sentence of the 
Bowditches having taken place in 1819. 
In consequence of the representation of 
the lord chief justice, Mrs. Mulraine was 
released from prison, upon the royal par- 
don being extended to her. One of the 
Bowditches had already suffered his term, 
and the sentence of the other two then in 
gaol did not appear to be at all affected 
by what transpired at the subsequent trial 
in question. It did not therefore appear 
necessary or proper to interfere with their 
punishment. The evidence was still ae 
against them as having: forcibly carrie 
away Miss Glenn. 
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_ Mr. Warre said, that had he known a 
distinction had been taken between the 
defendants upon a subsequent review of 
the case, he should not have made his mo- 
tion. His only desire was to obtain an 
explanation, and that being given he had 
no desire to press it farther. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the question at 
issue appeared to be with respect to the 
three remaining prisoners. ne woman 
had been released at the instance of the 
lord chief justice ; but he did not see that 
because he had made application in behalf 
of that one, it at all affected the other pri- 
soners. 

Mr, Bennet said, that the explanation 
given did not satisfy him; for if Miss 
Glenn, upon whose testimony the Bow- 
ditches were convicted, had perjured her- 
self, then he was entitled to say, that the 
crime had not been committed which she 
swore to at first; and it followed that the 
parties ought not to have been continued 
In custody. 

Mr. Bankes assured the hon. member, 
that from private information, which he 
unfortunately possessed respecting the 
whole transaction, the view taken of the 
matter at the Home-office was the just one. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


THe QueEN—Cuurcu oF Scor- 
LAND.] Lord Archibald Hamilton said, 
that in rising to make the motion of which 
he had given notice, for a copy of the or- 
der in council, directed to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, re- 
lative to the erasure of the Queen’s name 
from the Liturgy, and also for the copy 
of a letter relating to the arrest of a cler- 
gyman in Scotland, he was sorry to find 
that there was every probability that a mo- 
tion which he originally thought would be 
conceded was now to be opposed. This 
anticipation he formed from the extraordi- 
nary declaration of the noble lord opposite 
that this motion must be considered as a 
disgrace to the order-book of that House. 
He was anxious to give the noble lord an 
opportunity of disclaiming that expres- 
sion, or of stating the grounds upon which 
he had used it. Knowing the influence 
of the noble lord upon the majority of that 
House, he was most anxious, before that 
influence was put into complete activity, 
to state the grounds erhiich he deemed 


justificatory for submitting this question 

to the consideration of the House. It 

was a matter of general notoriety, that 

when the alteration in the form of the Li- 
VOL. IV. 
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turgy took place, after the death of the late 
king, an Order in Council, precisely si- 
milar to that issued in England, was sent 
down to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. It was forgotten 
by the parties who had sent it, that 
the religion established in Scotland was 
wholly independent of the Crown, wholly 
independent of the Privy Council, and 
indeed wholly independent of any control, 
except that of the General Assembly of 
Scotland. Now, this order in council 
purported to be one to which obedience 
was lawfully due. It was issued on the 
same day with the English order in coun- 
cil by virtue of which the Queen’s name 
was omitted in the Liturgy : it was drawn 
up in exactly the same terms, and signed 
by the same names, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, &c. &c. It had, however, 
received a different fate from that issued 
in England. And he meant to state, and 
without using a sarcasm, that due and 
proper obedience had been paid to the 
order sent to Scotland, by not obeying it 
at all. It was very singular that any au- 
thority should take upon itself to issue an 
order to a power which neither could be 
asked to obey it, nor which would obey 
it. Such an order could not be thought 
of without derision. There were, so far 
as he could learn, two grounds upon 
which obedience was required to this 
order in council. The order itself recited 
two acts of parliament, the 10th of Anne, 
and the 32nd of Geo. 3rd, but omitted 
that which they ought also to have stated 
—the chapters of the acts to which they 
referred. He had, however, by his own 
investigation, aided by that of some 
friends, at length discovered the chapters, 
or rather believed he had discovered 
them—for he could only at present upon 
that point speak conjecturally, the order 
omitting all reference to the particular 
parts of the acts which were relied upon. 
He must say, at the outset, that he be- 
lieved the orders’ in council were issued 
upon acts which conferred no authorrity at 
all in the case. He should have thought 
that in the case of Scotland, the moment 
the subject was reconsidered, the parties 
issuing the order would have come for- 
ward.and recalled .it, with an acknow- 
ledgment that it had gone forth through 
inadvertence. He expected they would 
have either done that, or acknowledged 
that, although sent, they had no inten- 
tion it should have been obeyed. In his 
me the order was either impotent 
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or illegal ;—impotent, if they knew it 
would not be obeyed—illegal, if it were 
to be obeyed without any proper autho- 
rity. If it intended any thing, then he 
must pronounce it illegal; and if it could 
lead to nothing, he must call it impotent. 
So that, in either case, he must beg leave 
to say, that such an order reflected far 
— disgrace upon the book of the 

ivy Council which issued it, than his 
motion could possibly do upon the order- 
book of that House, according to the 
opinion of the noble lord opposite. The 
first case in Scotland to which he meant 
to call the attention of the House, as 
following the arrival of the order in coun- 
cil in that part of the empire, was that 
of the county sheriff acting at the sessions 
of Kirkcudbright: and here he particu- 
larly begged their attention to the parties 
who were called upon to give efficacy to 
the order. At the sessions to which he 
alluded, there met, the sheriff, his son, a 
colonel of the yeomanry, and the clergy- 
man. At that meeting, the sheriff, his 
son, and the colonel, agreed, that in 
compliance with the order in council, 
they should prevent the Queen from be- 
ing prayed for in the Liturgy. The cler- 
gyman, however, dissented from their 
opinion, and refused to omit the prayer 
for her majesty’s name. The matter was 
then referred to the Presbytery, who ap- 
proved of the conduct of the clergyman, 
disapproved of the order in council, or- 
dered the minute of the sheriff’s approval 
to bé erased, and the parties to appear 
before them for reprimand, and the whole 
decision to be read in the church. Surely 
this was throwing great obloquy upon the 
order in council, and which, if that order 
were legal, must be attended with some 
penalty. The second case to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
was that of another sheriff of a Scotch 
county, who was also a colonel of yeo- 
manry. The colonel (Gordon): asked 
the clergyman of his district whether he 
was a party to any agreement not to omit 
the prayer for the Queen in the church 
service. The clergyman replied very 
properly that he would act in obedience 
to the law of the land. The same cler- 
gyman, at the end of a sermon which 
he preached—one which was, as the 
learned lord opposite must admit, re- 
markable for nothing but the propriety of 
its language and sentiments—at the end 
of that sermon the clergyman, after pray- 
ing for the king, said “ and bless likewise 
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For that offence the cler- 
gyman was on the same day (Sunday) 


the Queen.” 


put under arrest. [Hear, hear.] He 
begged to be understood as not meani 
that he was put under actual person 
restraint ; but merely that he was desired 
to consider himself as arrested, and the 
arrest was continued for some time. 
Would the noble lord opposite contend 
that such an act as this was not matter 
worthy of the consideration of that 
House? For his own part he should 
only say, that nothing should induce him 
to suffer such an attack upon the freedom 
of the church of Scotland to pass unno- 
ticed; no political bias should operate to 
deter him from bringing the matter before 
the House. He made this declaration 
with perfect temper, yet in a firm tone, 
although he should not suffer himself to 
press the matter with warmth, notwith- 
standing the unprovoked observation of 
the noble lord opposite respecting his no- 
tice. It might perhaps be said, that 
there were precedents for the course pur- 
sued in Scotland. ‘To this he should 
reply, that the precedents, if invariably 
wrong, ought to have little influence 
upon the judgment of that House. And 
he must say, that ifever a precedent oc- 
curred which ought to have been closely 
scrutinized, it was this, which obviously 
tended to augment discontent at a mo- 
ment of very general irritation and excite- 
ment. The haste with which both the 
English and Scotch orders were issued 
was very evident: nothing could show 
the promptitude, haste, and inadvertency 
of the proceeding, more than that when 
ministers were called upon to explain 
their conduct, they were unable, at the 
moment, to point out the precise parts 
of the acts of parliament upon which 
they were prepared to justify their act. 
He would now read the document, which 
was really of a most remarkable charac- 
ter: he could hardly assert positively 
that this was a copy of the order in coun- 
cil, but it had been published in a Scotch 
aper as such, accompanied by the fol- 
owing letter, signed ** James Buller.” 
« You will herewith receive a copy of an 
order in council for making the requisite 
alterations in the prayers for the royal fa- 
mily, as far as regards the Church of 
Scotland, and you will be pleased to see 
due obedience paid to it.” Here, let it 
be observed, that alterations were or- 
dered to be made in the prayers of a 
church which had no prayers. to alter. 
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to the moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, over which the privy council had no 
more authority than they had over the 
city of Constantinople. The noble lord 
here read the order, and observed, that 
the injunction “ to pray in express words 
for his majesty George 4th, and all the 
royal family,” was marked by inverted 
commas. There was only one thing 
wanting to make this order the most com- 
plete piece of absurdity that he had ever 
met with, and that was, a charge to the 
bishops to carry the order into execution, 
there being no such personages in the 
church of Scotland as bishops. The 
order, the House would have perceived, 
referred to the 10th of Anne, which en- 
joined the clergy of Scotland to pray for 
her majesty and the princess Sophia ; but 
it ought to be borne in mind, that there 
was in queen Anne’s time some reason 
for passing such an act, the pretender 
being then prayed for by name in many 
of the churches. That personage was 
in point of fact often prayed for under 
the nanie of the king. The frequency of 
the practice had given rise to the well 
known distich— 

“ Who the pretender is and who the king, 
God bless us all, is quite another thing.” 
It was on this account that an act then 
passed to pray for queen Anne and the 
princess Sophia, in direct terms. If 
that act was now in force at all, it re- 
quired the Scotch clergy to pray for 
queen Anne and the princess Sophia, 
and for nobody else, as, unlike the English 
act of parliament, it gave no power to 
alter the names from time to time. The 
other act recited in the order was the 
32nd of George 3rd, and it was absolutely 
ridiculous to see it quoted, for no part 
of it had any more application to the 
resent order than a chapter in the Koran, 

he 32d of George 3rd, related solely 
to the Episcopalians of Scotland, and it 
was therefore preposterous to quote it in 
support of such an order as this, which 
was directed to the established clergy of 
that country. It might perhaps, be shown 
that orders in council had formerly been 
addressed to the clergy of Scotland; but 
of this he was sure—that whenever such 
an order had produced any effect on the 
church, it had only been through the re- 
commendation of the general assembly, 
and not from any force in the edict itself; 
and this in fact, had been the case on the 
marriage of the present king. All he 
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wished to learn was, on what ground the 
learned lord defended the proceedings 
which had. taken place in consequence 
of this order. The two cases he had 
stated were those of the Kirk session and 
the arrest: the sheriff was at the bottom 
of both proceedings, and apparently all 
was done under official sanction. The 
case of arrest was one which particularly 
called for the sympathy of the House; 
for the clergyman on whom that outrage 
had been committed was an individual of 
the utmost respectability of character 
who, so far from allowing his zeal in 
political matters to carry him too far, 
was one of the most moderate and tempe- 
rate members in all the church. But, 
was a clergyman to be put under arrest, 
because he refused to pray, as he express- 
ed it himself, by word of command?” 
Let the House only reflect on the situa- 
tion in which the church of Scotland 
was placed by this order—a situation 
which left the clergy no alternative, but 
either to disregard an order of the king 
in council, or to forfeit the respect of a 
great portion of their parishioners ——The 
other motion which he was about to sub- 
mit was for the production of the letter 
addressed by lord Sidmouth to colonel 
Gordon, on the subject of this clergy- 
man’s arrest. He had omitted to men- 
tion that, in consequence of that arrest, 
a correspondence had been commenced 
with lord Sidmouth, which had afterwards 
been transferred to the lord Advocate 
of Scotland ; and as his object was, to go 
to the fountain head, he had preferred 
calling for the letter of the former. That 
letter must either justify or it must con- 
demn the arrest. If it justified it, it did 

reat injustice to the clergyman; and if 
it condemned the proceeding, it neces- 
sarily implied the condemnation of the 
order in council, in vindication of ‘which 
the arrest had been made. There were 
several other points connected with the 
subject which he had not mentioned, 
because he was reluctant to trespass on 
the time of the House; but he appealed 
to the House whether he had not said 
enough to show, that his motion was not 
a disgrace to the order-book. Such a 
charge was unjust in itself, and was ren- 
dered still more so by being made at a 
time when it was not in his power to re- 
pel it. The noble lord concluded by 
moving, ‘that there be laid before this 
House; A copy of the order in council, 
of 12th February, 1820, as transmitted 
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to the moderator of the General Assembly 
of the church of Scotland. 2. A copy 
of any letter or letters which may have 
been written by lord Sidmouth to colonel 
Gordon, of Kirkcudbright Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, or to the lord lieutenant of the 
county, during the year 1820, relative 
to placing the Rev. William Gillespie, 
officiating chaplain of said corps under 
pone arrest, by the said colonel Gor- 

n.” 

Lord Glenorchy considered the order 
in council to be a breach of the funda- 
mental -principle of the church of Scot- 
land, which admitted of the intervention 
of no superior authority with regard ei- 
ther to its discipline, the internal regula- 
tion of its affairs, or the topics to be al- 
Juded to in its public worship. This 
principle, as the history of Scotland show- 
ed, was long contended for both by word 
and act, and it had been established and 
ratified by the blood of persons who had 
thought it an object worthy to be fought 
for. It had been secured to Scotland 
at the union of the two Crowns, by 
several acts of parliament, and it was so 
fully acknowledged, that he was surprised 
this order in council had ever been issued. 
The act of queen Anne was passed under 

ticular circumstances; and, as it was 
intended for the security of the succes- 
sion, those who were interested in the 
privileges of the church of Scotland 
thought it unnecessary to interfere. It 
was not, however, on that account to be 
regarded as a precedent to be acted upon 
on future occasions. Although this order 
might not be dangerous in itself, yet as 
its object embraced subjects of religion, 
and a matter which had excited the at- 
tention of the whole country, it assumed 
an importance which it would not other- 


. wise have possessed. The people in Scot- 


land had ever been considered a highly 
religious people, and were well qualified 
by their education to weigh the motives 
of human action. He was convinced 
that they had well weighed the motives 
from which this order had emanated, and 
he feared they had been unable to find 
any good motive in which it could have 
originated. Was it sent down to promote 
the happinees of the country ?—to promote 
the dignity and honour of the Crown? 
—to promote purity of religion and sanc- 
tity of morals? He had endeavoured to 
weigh it by these considerations, but had 
been unable to perceive how it could 


possibly have a tendency to promote any 
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of these objects. He could find no other 
motive for it than a desire to gratify an 
uncharitable and vindictive feeling to- 
wards an injured individual. 

The Lord Advocate was almost per- 
suaded that, notwithstanding what had 
been said by the noble mover, it would 
not be necessary for him to trespass long 
on the attention of the House. The noble 
lord professed to have made this motion 
for the purpose of raising the question 
on what grounds this order was justified, 
and that question he was perfectly pre- 
pared to meet. He thought the motion 
did the noble lord no discredit: it was 
perfectly consistent with the uniforml 
raiseworthy conduct of the noble lord, 
in watching over the interests of Scot- 
land, and bringing under the notice of 
the House every subject connected with 
that country which might require investi- 
gation. He was sure, therefore, that 
the noble mover must have misunder- 
stood the remarks in which he supposed 
his noble friend to have called the present 
motion a disgrace to the order-book. He 
had been lately in the habit of paying 
pretty close attention to the discussions 
in that House, ard he certainly was not 
aware that any such statement had been 
made by the noble lord near him. Before 
he proceeded to answer the question 
involved in the present motion, he beg- 
ged to assure both the noble lords oppo- 
site that he was by no means disposed 
to undervalue the rights and independ- 
ence of the church of Scotland. It 
might perhaps be enough for him to say 
that ministers, in advising this order. in 
council, had acted on the uniform prac- 
tice of upwards of a hundred years. 
But he did not mean to rest the justifica- 
tion of the measure on usage: he would 
meet the argument fairly, and would 
say, that the issuing of this order was a 
legal exercise of power—that the king 
in council had in this case exercised a 
right founded on the law of the land. 
He was glad that it was not necessary 
for him to enter into the general question 
of the propriety of omitting the Queen’s 
name in the prayers of the church ; and 
he should accordingly confine himself 
to the proper question before the House; 
namely.—whether the Privy Council had 
a right to issue this order to the General 
Assembly of Scotland. That the right 
existed he contended, aud he founded 
it on the act of the 10th of Anne, chap. 
7, sect. 10, By this enactment be con- 
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ceived that the order in council was 
fully warranted. He did not say this 
on his own authority, but on such 
authority as, he believed, would be con- 
vincing to the whole House—he meant 
the decisions of the supreme court in 
Scotland, by which individuals had been 
punished for refusing to pray, not for 
— Anne or the princess Sophia, but 
or George I. If he understood the act, 
it said that every clergyman was to pray 
for queen Anne and the electress Sophia: 
and the only question was, whether the 
enactment inthat clause was intended to be 
confined to queen Anne and the electress 
Sophia, or to extend to every future sove- 
reign and heir-apparent. He contended 
for the latter of these two interpretations ; 
and in support of that construction he 
would refer to the proceedings which 
_tcok place soon after the act was passed. 
The princess Sophia died three months 
before queen Anne; and if the act had 
been limited to them individually, he af- 
firmed, that no other heir apparent could 
have been prayed for without the autho- 
rity of a new act of parliament ; but if it 
should appear that an order of council 
had been sent down to the church of 
Scotland directing them to pray for the 
next heir apparent, that would be proof 
that the act extended to every future 
sovereign and heir apparent. It happen- 
ed, however, to be the case, that an or- 
der in council, dated the 21st of June, 
1714, was sent down, ordering every 
minister to pray for queen Anne and 
the elector of Brunswick; and a few 
menths after, on the death of Anne and 
the succession of George I, a similar 
order in council was sent to Scotland, 
enjoining the clergy to pray for his ma- 
jesty George I. The origin of the act 
of queen Anne was this; the clergy in 
Scotland had been in the habit of praying 
for the king, but not by name: and as it 
was well understood that many of them 
meant the pretender, this act was intro- 
duced for the purpose of tying them down, 
in express terms, to the name of the 
Sovereign. It had been held, that. that 
act of queen Anne applied to king 
George or the existing monarch, not- 
withstanding the limitation of its terms ; 
and persons were indicted before the 
supreme court of Justiciary in Scotland, 
for that offence. By the various decisions 
of that court, it was held that the sta- 
tute of Anne was “ not limited to queen 
Anne alone, but was meant to apply to 
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the reigning sovereign of the day.” Of 
the authorities to which he had occasion 
to refer, some were within the reach of 
every person who heard him; but two of 
them he should cite from the State Trials 
of which he would give both page and 
place: the others he had extracted from 
the records of the justiciary court of 
Scotland; and he trusted the House 
would give him credit for the fidelity 
with which he had transcribed them. 
That the construction for which he con- 
tended was correct, the following cases 
would show—In January, 1715, there 
was the case of Robert Anstruther ;—and 
on the 30th of January, in the same 
year, that of George Hay; in both of 
these, indictments, laid under the act 
of queen Anne, were found in the court 
of justiciary. But, although they were 
found relevant in the phraseology of the 
Scottish law, they were not followed up 
by any degree of punishment against 
the parties; and therefore, as there was 
no verdict found by a jury, he would con- 
tent himself with thus briefly noticing 
this case, and passing to another. The 
next case was that of William Guthrie, 
in July, 1715; who was indicted for “ the 
frequently omitting to pray for his said 
sacred majesty king George, the prince 
of Wales, the princess of Wales, and 
all the royal Family, during the ce- 
lebration of public worship.” as in 
express terms directed by act of par- 
liament. This was the charge express- 
ly laid against him:— ‘ That the said 
Guthrie did omit to pray for king George, 
when public worship was performed,” and 
so on; “and that the jury, for such offence, 
do subject him to the penalty of 20. 
sterling, the penalty prescribed by the 
act.” kn Howell’s State Trials, vol. xvii, 
page 782, he met with the case of 
George Robertson, who was indicted 
under the same statute, for having re- 
fused to pray for the king, George I. 
This last case went to a second prosecu- 
tion, on informations laid by both parties. 
The defence set up was, that the party 
could not be indicted under the aforesaid 
act of ee by reason that his 
majesty king George, and the then prince 
of Wales, were not, by the act, desired 
to be prayed for. And the panel plead- 
ed, that he prayed for all the royal family, 
which was all that the act required after 
the demise of the queen, and also of the 
electress. Sophia.—He hoped the House 
would carry this in its mind, that the in- 
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junction which was here called in question 
was, that the clergy of Scotland should 
pray for all the royal family. The case 
of Daniel Taylor occurred in 1716; he, 
along with twenty other clergymen, was 
indicted for the same offence as in the 
receding instances. The report would 
e found in Howell's State Trials, vol. xviii, 
page 1363; and there it was stated thus : 
—* The court finds that the panel, and 
the said other members of the presby- 
tery, have omitted, at divers times, 
in express words to pray for his ma- 
jesty king George, and the prince of 
ales; and each of them relevant to 
infer the pain of 20/. sterling.’ This 
indictment certainly contained a separate 
statement of similar offences which were 
therein proposed to be proved ; it being 
the custom of those courts not to leave 
any other questions arising out of one 
case to be settled afterwards. This case 
going on to proof, the jury found the 
el guilty, and that they had become 
fiable to a penalty of 20/. each, one 
half to go to the informer, the other 
to the poor of the parish. In March, 
1717, no less than twenty-two Episcopa- 
lian clergymen were indicted;, and this 
might be material to notice; for the act 
expressly directed that its provisions 
should be complied with, as, well by the 
Episcopalian clergy as those of the kirk 
of Scotland. These clergymen were in- 
dicted at Edinburgh for not praying 
for the king. Their offence was aggra- 
vated by having been previously convict- 
ed on a similar charge; and their second 
conviction, by the act, rendered them 
liable to be deprived or suspended. They 
were found guilty, and a sentence of de- 
privation accordingly was issued against 
them. About the same time George 
Fairlie, James M’Lachlan, and another, 
on a like indictment, were also found 
guilty. This was on the 20th of January, 
1718, when J. Small was indicted, the 
charge being, in addition to the one of 
“not having prayed for king George,” 
for that he had prayed for the royal family, 
saving king George. He was convicted 
with the others; and they were all of 
them found guilty and severally fined in 
the same penalty of 20/. Now, whether 
the House should think these decisions 
right or wrong—such as they were, they 
were the decisions of the supreme criminal 
court of Scotland, and found under cir- 
cumstances in which if the court had en- 


tertained any doubts upon their cases, 
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those doubts would have availed the 
panels, If the judge or the jury, in 
their consciences, had thought that the 
parties might justly be acquitted, there 
could be no question but that they would 
have pronounced them not guilty.—This, 
then, being found by decisions of those 
courts, let them now see what had follow- 
ed thereupon. He had already stated 
what took place in the reign of queen 
Anne, upon the death of the electress 
Sophia. Then followed the reign of 
George Ist and he had also said 
that on that occasion a regular order is- 
sued for the regulation of this subject 
as regarded Scotland. From that time, 
down to the present day, with only two 
solitary and in some measure, unimpor- 
tant exceptions, when the prince royal 
and the prince of Wales were directed 
to be prayed for; but, otherwise, from 
the year 1714 down to this moment, 
whenever any alterations of the Liturgy 
of the church of England took place, b 

virtue of an order of the king in council, 
a like order had been sent down to the 
moderator of the church of Scotland, 
directing him to take the necessary mea- 
sures for adopting a similar step there. 
The proceeding of the present govern- 
ment then, was one which had been 
universally practised for a long period 
of time by their predecessors; and it 
was complied with by the church of 
Scotland in these cases, as an act of 
due respect and consideration for the 
authorities of England. The following 
order, that which had been so directed 
to the moderator, was thus issued in com- 
plience with established custom; and he 
was sure that the House would go along 
with him in thinking, that nothing of 
disrespect was intended to be offered 
to the church of Scotland, or any other 
of those encroachments upon it which 
had been insinuated. He would now 
read the order of council directed to 
Scotland. It was dated the 20th Februa- 
ry, 1820, ‘ present, his majesty in coun- 
cil, In pursuance of an Act passed in 
the 10th year of the reign of queen Anne, 
and also of an Act passed in the 32nd 
year of his late majesty.” Here he would 
remark, that he agreed with the noble 
lord opposite, that the latter statute was 
applicable only to the episcopalian clergy. 
For though, by it, they were required 
to pray in oneety the same words as 
the clergy of England, it might well be 
doubted whether it would apply to the 
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presbytery of Scotland. Yet, even in 
this instance, he was prepared to say, 
that nothing but precedent had been gone 
upon by his majesty’s government. The 
order went on :—‘ Wherein provision 
is made for that part of the royal territories 
in England, called Scotland, it is hereby 
ordered by his majesty in council that 
henceforth every minister, &c. in kirk 
or assembly, shall pray for his sacred 
majesty king George 4th and all the 
royal family; of which all persons are 
required to take notice, and to govern 
themselves accordingly.” He could state, 
having seen the original document within 
the last few hours, that it contained no- 
thing else. It was, in fact, a general 
order, directing prayers to be made for 
his sacred majesty king George 4th, and 
“all” the royal family.—After the state- 
ment he had now made, he thought that 
. government, in issuing such an order, 
were completely justified, and that the 
House would be satisfied on this part of 
the case. Let him now observe, that 
the order was, to pray for the king; 
it did not bear in what terms he was to be 
prayed for; and he could readily believe, 
that if the minister chose to say “ God 
bless king George,” or whatever other 
form he might choose to adopt so long 
as it was a See Jide prayer for the king, 
that was a sufficient compliance with the 
act. But in England, the prescribed 
form was “ his most sacred majesty.” 
He would appeal to any Scotchman in 
that House, whether he ever heard, how- 
ever, in the church of Scotland such a 
phrase as “ his sacred majesty.” No 
such thing was ever recognised in its 
service; but here the church was direct- 
ed to pray for the king nominatim. He 
was ready to admit that, though the 
order thus required that the clergy should 
pray for king George and all the royal 
family, they were not excluded from 
praying for any particular branch of 
the royal family. And he was also free 
to confess, that if a clergyman might 
' think proper to pray for the Queen also, 
nominatim, he did not see any thing ille- 
gal in it. But when it was asserted that 
such a prayer for the Queen was the 
universal custom of the church of Scot- 
land, he stoutly and manfully denied it. 
When it was said that nine-tenths of 
the Scottish clergy so prayed, he would 
venture to observe, that he believed the 
ratio to be just the reverse. Certainly, 
individuals of that respectable profession 
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were entitled to entertain in private what 
political opinions they pleased; and even 
to. express them in public, provided they 
neither exceeded the moderation so be- 
coming their character, nor interfered 
in such a way as to affect the discharge 
of their sacred duties or the peace and 
good-will which they were bound to uphold 
among all classes: but the clergyman 
who ventured to go beyond this point, 
and to obtrude such opinions, at a time 
when the public were divided upon them 
already, was only introducing among 
his neighbours the seeds of discord. He 
would venture to say, that by the fair 
construction of the acts which he had 
quoted, the clergyman was entitled to 
pray for the king and royal family in 
what terms he chose. If he pleased, 
he might pray for the whole family, for 
every noble family, in the vicinity, or 
for every man in the country by name, 
provided his congregation would sto 

and listen to him. But, if he should fail 
to pray for the king, by name, he would 
certainly be liable to the penalty of the 
act of queen Anne; and such clergyman 
so refusing, he should feel it his duty 
(if a case of the kind ever occurred), 
as public prosecutor of Scotland, to indict 
immediately ; and no doubt had he, but 
that a jury of Scotchmen would find the 
individual guilty of a penal offence. Were 
ministers, then, to be blamed for acting 
upon the known decisions of courts of 


law? Still less, surely, were they to 


be accused of misconduct in following 


‘a uniform course of precedents, from 


1715, down to the present day, wherein 
orders had invariably been so issued 
from England to Scotland—As to what 
the noble lord had said relative to a letter 


‘transmitted from the secretary of state, 


that was quite a different question, and 
one into which he was not bound to 
enter. The two subjects of the motion 
had no sort of connexion. They related 
to different circumstances, occurring at 
differing times. The facts of that case, 
had been very fairly stated by the noble 
lord. In the kirk session, it appeared 
that two members voted against the opi- 
nion of the third, “ that during the vacan- 
cy it was highly inexpedient that the 
clergy should pray for the Queen.” He 
was not going to-defend this proceeding ; 
on the contrary, he thought it unwise, 
foolish, and illegal. But what happened 
afterwards? The presbytery, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the matter, saw at 
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before the presbytery, acknow- 


Ty put an end to the whole proceeding, 
dedi 


cussions of political topics. In justifica- 
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once the illegality of the act, and not 
only ordered that proceeding of the kirk 
session to be erased from the books, 
but cited the individuals who had originat- 
ed it to appear before them and an- 
swer for their conduct. The parties did 


ged the irregulariy they had committed, 
and expressed their regret : the presbyte- 


aring themselves satisfied with the 
acknowledgment that had been so made. 
He could not therefore help saying, 
that after every thing which hed taken 
lace upon this business, it was now too 
ate to bring the matter forward in parlia- 
ment. Then came another circumstance, 
by no means connected with the other. 
The proceedings against the chaplain 
had nothing to do with the proceeding 
in the kirk session. In this case, the 
colonel of the yeomanry corps of Kirk- 
cudbright made application to a gentle- 
man, who was the chaplain of that corps, 
in order to know whether he should think 
it his duty to pray for the Queen by 
name or not? The chaplain, for reasons 
best known to himself, did not think pro- 
1 to answer that application; which 
e could not help regretting, as it might 
have prevented what had followed. In 
every thing which had been said as to 
the character of this gentleman, he did 
most heartily concur ; for,he believed him 
to be a good and honourable man, and 
he knew him to be a true and loyal sub- 
ject. At the same time, he regretted 
that he had not given an answer, declar- 
ing whether he did or did not mean to 
pray for the Queen nominatim. At that 
time, her majesty’s case was the subject 
of general agitation throughout all Scot- 
land: and he could certainly approve of 
the laudable anxiety of a commander of 
eomarry cavalry, that at the next meet- 
ing of the corps there should be no dis- 


tion of the colonel, he, for one, could 
not blame him very deeply for his ex- 
treme anxiety on such a subject. Upon 
the return of the chaplain, that officer 
communicated to him that he must con- 
sider himself under arrest. That arrest 
was continued: it was not a close one, 
but he was confined within the limits of 
the county. It lasted, altogether, for 
about three weeks, in order to allow 
time for the colonel to ascertain the sen- 
timents of government upon the business. 
The commanding officer made a commu-- 
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nication to the lord lieutenant of the 
county, and by the lord lieutenant 
communication was made to the home 
secretary. The answer returned was, 
that as the lord lieutenant had not re- 
commended any steps, no steps should 
be taken. The letter of the lord lieute- 
nant had neither commended nor discom- 
mended the proceedings. When the an- 
swer of the home secretary was communi- 
cated to the commanding officer, he inme- 
diately intimated to the chaplain that 
the arrest was at an end. Government 
having thus refused to interfere, and al- 
lowed the individuals to settle the affair 
among themelves, there was no _ parlia- 
mentary ground for inquiring into it. 
How was the affair settled? The clergy- 
man had threatened for some time io 
bring an action against the commanding 
officer: it had been suggested to him 
from various quarters, that it would be 
better that the affair should be settled 
by reference. This respectable person 
declined making a reference to any one, 
but the individual who was now address- 
ing them. He had said to the clergyman, 
that he was the last individual to whom 
such a reference ought to be made. The 
clergyman, however, having persisted, 
he had accepted the reference. The 
award was not yet pronounced but the 
business was finished as far as the public 
was concerned. He submitted to the 
House therefore, that no ground had 
been stated for bringing the matter before 
parliament. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in rising to 
make a few observations on the very 
candid speeches which the House had 
heard from gentlemen on both sides, 
upon the motion of his noble friend, felt 
actuated by that warm affection for the 
interests of Scotland, which neither the 
lapse of time, nor distance, nor occupa- 
tion would ever eradicate from his bosom. 
After the speech of his noble friend, so 
replete with facts and argument, he felt 
disinclined to address the House upon 
many of the points which it had embraced 
and indeed disposed of; he should there- 
fore enter only upon the general prin- 
ciples of the motion. He was the rather 
disinclined to follow those who had pre- 
ceded him, with any thing like minute- 
ness, as the noble lord who had seconded 
the proposition, had done so, in a speech 
full of promise and distinguished for its 
propriety; he had given his powerful 
support, moved by that generous spirit 
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which had connected the name of his 
illustrious House with every struggie for 
the civil and religious liberties of Scot- 
land. He could not help saying that, as 
a Scotchman, he greatly rejoiced to see 
illustrious descendants of those families 
who once divided the suffrages and the 
admiration of their native land, voting 
with each other in the debate of that 
night, and displaying a constitutional 
jealousy of the rights and privileges of 
the church of Scotland. He would en- 
deavour to sketch a few outlines of the 
ptinciples from which those rights and 
api were derived. For this purpose 
e need trace them back no farther than 
the period of the Revolution. The 
learned lord would remember, that one 
of the first acts of the convention which 
assembled at the period of the revolution 
was, to declare that prelacy was one of the 
grievances of the kingdom: not, he be- 
lieved, that the Convention was actuated 
by any over-ruling desire of building up a 
new and peculiar form of church govern- 
ment, but by that principle upon which 
they immediately afterwards declared, 
that they would found such a church 
establishment as was compatible with the 
etitions and inclinations of the people. 
e conceived that at that period, what- 
ever new lights we might since have ob- 
tained on the subject, those who were so 
concerned upon the event of the revolu- 
tion were desirous to consult, even in 
their religious system, the feelings of the 
majority of the people. In that age they 
were not a matter of utter indifference. 
Acting upon this principle, and feeling 
that it was the duty of the legislature to 
respect such considerations, that conven- 
tion published their intention of re-esta- 
blishing the church government of Scot- 
land. ‘The sort of creed which accom- 
panied their declaration contained, be- 
sides some of their ordinances, an outline 
of the theological principle of that 
church. One of the articles was, that 
the church had no head upon earth. He 
would not here examine how far this 
could be considered a sound principle for 
any established religion whatever. : He 
would not inquire whether, in subsequent 
eriodr, this principle was not more flex- 
ible; but it was certain that the church 
thus established was allied to the state; 
and it was also well known, that it was 
recognised at the union; and since then, 
down to the present time, every monarch 
swore to protect the church of Scotland. 
VOL. IV. 
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If, then, any law was to be looked upon 
as a fundamental law, it was that which 
established the independence of the church 
of Scotland. He would not dispute the 
authority of an act of parliament; but he 


would say, that no act ought to destroy 


the contract made between two indepen- 
dent nations; that every act calculated 
to affect it in any way should be watched 


with the utmost jealousy; and that in its’ 


construction the original contract should 
be religiously attended to. As to the act 


of queen Anne, he could not think that 


it could bear a construction which would 
destroy that which all our sovereigns since 


had sworn to protect. He thought that 


that act should be construed by the most 
rigid rules, with reference to the inde- 


pendence of the established Church of 


Scotland, and it was upon these prin- 
ciples he was disposed to view it. The 
act of Anne had been passed by her last 
ministers, and had for its object the sup- 
of the Scotch Episcopalian 
t gave a general orderto pray for the 
sovereign and the electress Sophia, and 
it wished to impose a like duty on all the 
members of the Presbyterian church. It 
was well known that there were at that 
time some of the old Cameronians, whose 
scruples hindered them from praying for 
what they termed an uncovenanted king. 
The act intended to strike at this objec- 
tion from a party which at present was no 
more. The act required them to. pra 
for queen Anne and the electress Sophia 
while living. Now he contended that the 
words * while living” did not apply less 
to the electress than to the queen, and 
so he was persuaded it would be decided 
by any court of law—that the act in this 
respect was temporary in its object, 
though permanent in its provision.—The 
hon. and learned gentleman then went on 
to show that the convictions to which the 
Lord-Advocate had alluded, were ill 
chosen. They were taken from a period 
of civil tumult and public irritation, at a 
time when one rebellion arose out of the 
ashes of another, when the minds of men 
were not under the calm influence of 
reason, but heated by those passions to 
which all civil commotions gave rise. At 
that time whole scores of nonjuring cler- 
gymen were brought up, to answer be- 
fore, if he might use the term, a revolu- 
tionary tribunal. He did not use the 
term in any other sense than to show the 
excess of the zeal of the men who then 


exercised power. That zeal he did not 
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blame, but:he feared that it led them to 
beinfluenced more by that zeal than by a 
strict regard for truth. He fully con- 
curred with the learned lord in his,com- 
mendations of those who then governed, 
and who found it necessary to exert them- 
selves strongly in putting down the sup- 

orters of legitimacy, as we now called 
it, but of the divine right of kings, as it 
was then termed—a principle which, by 
whatever name it was known, he consi- 
dered an odious encroachment on the 
most sacred rights of mankind; but he 
certainly aati not concur with the 
learned lord in the propriety of selecting 
examples from a period when the country 
was heated by rebellion, which examples 
were intended to have the effect of con- 
trolling an act of parliament. But sup- 
pose the examples were well chosen— 
suppose that by a laxity of discipline the 
10th of Anne was necessary in order to 
have the king prayed for by name—if he 
were to concede this, what would it prove ? 
It left the real question before the House, 
untouched. The true question was kept 
quite out of sight by the learned lord. 
It was not of the express injunc- 
tion, but the implied omission, which. 
he complained. The order sent to, Scot-. 
land was in effect the same as that circu- 
lated in England, and in England the 
sense of it was clearly understood to 
mean, that the Queen was not to be 
rayed for by name. Now what reason, 
he asked, had the general assembly of 
Scotland to understand it otherwise ? 
The act of the 10th of Anne did not, he 
contended, give any power which. would 
make this order to, omit binding, because 
there was no recognized head of ‘the. 
church; and because there was no act. 
of uniformity in Scotland. This, then, 
could not bind them. Indeed, the learned: 
lord himself admitted that part of the 
order in council was absurd; and it must, 
be evident that it was absurd to ettempt 
to force in this manner upon the esta- 
blished church of that country, an autho; 
rity similar to that exercised over the 
church. of England, which the Scottish. 
church had ever denied, and which had. 
heretofore produced the effusion of so 
much blood. This, he contended, was 
the effect of the order; it showed an in- 
clination on the part of those who issued 
it, to establish a control which that 
church had ever refused to submit, to. 
The learned lord had argued, that. it had 
been the practice of the Scotch church to 
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acquiesce, since 1714, in adopting prayers 
recommended by the king in council; but 
surely the learned, lord must know, that 
such acquiescence did not render it bind- 
ing on the parties to adopt it. The 
learned Jord himself had given the best, 
answer to this, when he said, that any. 
clergyman in Scotland might pray for the 
Queen by name, if he pleased. What 
was this, then, but an admission, that his 
majesty’s ministers had thus exposed the 
royal authority to be,treated with disre- 
gard, and as of no effect? The question 
was a most important one, as it affected 
the rights of the church of Scotland ; if it 
were not so, the order might be left to 
the contempt which it had met: but here 
was an attempt to alter what had been a 
settled and fixed principle for two hun- 
dred years; and the ground on which it 
went was usage. The learned lord had 
asked whether this usage were not a justi- 
fication of his majesty’s ministers? And 
certainly, if this had been a question as to 
any criminal proceeding against them, 
usage might have been a sufficient reason 
for abstaining from such a proceeding. 
He should have been willing to admit 
such an argument, provided the rights. 
and independence of the church of Scot- 
Jand: were secured by an acknowledgment 
on the part of ministers that their order in 
council was mere. waste paper, that it was 
nugatory, impotent and ridiculous. How- 
ever such a concession might affect the 
character of ministers, however it might 
convince this House and the public that 
they were anxious in their endeavours to 
retain their power, but slovenly in every 
thing that regarded the law and constitu- 
tion, still he should have considered it a 
sufficient atonement to the insulted inde- 
pendence of the church of Scotland. But 
the learned lord considered the issuing of 
the order as a legal exercise of authority, 
and he seemed to rely upon the general. 
assembly not having opposed it, There 
were various modes of evading a proposi- 
tion without directly opposing it, and the 
general assembly had in this respect 
imitated the conduct of a more illustrious, 
body, which was known frequently to pass; 
by a question which they. did not dare to 
meet. ; They well knew, that in other as- 
semblies it was possible to get support by 
such means without wounding the feelings. 
of individuals—they were well, aware, 
from examples which, were set to them, 
elsewhere, that it was often thought, dis-. 
creet, to get rid of.a. difficulty, by turning, 
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aside from the question out of which it. 
arose. And how did they get rid of this. 


question ? By declaring, that it did not 
appear to them that ministers had any in- 
tention of injuring the church of Scot- 
land; but, looking at the meaning in 
which the order was meant to be under- 
stood, they did not attempt to negative 
the proposition which was made. Could 
there, however, be any doubt that the 
real intention of the ordet in council was 
to omit the name of the Queen. Let the 
House look at what was done; a kirk 
session, which was something like our 
vestry, but that a vestry in England 
would not assume such a power, gave an 
order to a clergyman to omit the name of 
the Queen. Now this kirk session was 
not composed of ignorant men—of men 
who could not immediately see what the 
object of the order was: one of them 
was a sheriff of a county, who, as was 
well known, was an officer of very consi- 
derable authority in Scotland; the other 
was a judge of the supreme consistorial 
court. These gentlemen took the order 
in its general sense ; not in the one which 
the learned lord now wished to have it 
understood. They took the natural in- 
terpretation of the order; and they ac- 
cordingly-gave the order to the clergy- 
man to omit her majesty’s name in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. But the 
learned lord had laid it down, that the 
order was not to be construed as binding 
any clergyman to the omission of her ma- 
jesty’s name; that the sense in which the 

irk session had taken it was not the cor- 
rect one; but still, he said, that he should 
have a better opinion of the clergyman 
who should understand it in that sense, 
and that it would show the clergyman to 
be of no party if he omitted the Queen’s 
name. This, then, was the learned lord’s 
recipe for an impartial clergyman. He 
believed that there were in that seat of 
independence, the general assembly of 
Scotland, many respectable individuals, 


who would prefer the learned lord’s favour | 


to his interpretation of the law, and who 
would rather retain that favour, by not 
taking his construction of the order than 
risk the loss of it by a contrary opinion. 
If the learned lord were thus to continue 
showing his favour to those who differed 
from him, he might indeed have some in- 
dependent members who would still ad- 
here to his construction of the order ii 
council, but he believed the learned lord 
held out the means of subduing the most 
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refractory on this point. Indeed, the 
learned judge of the consistorial court, 
who was also, it appeared, a colonel of 
yeomanry cavalry, took the learned lord’s 
recipe for impartiality very early; not 
that he was to pray for the Queen, 
for the learned lord admitted that he 
might pray for any individual, but he fell 
in with the natural sense of the order, by 
direeting the omission of her majesty’s 
name. As to the private dispute which 
the clergyman, to whose excellent charac- 
ter such respectable testimony had been 
borne, had referréd to the learned lord’s 
arbitration, he would not say any thing 
farther than that he could not have select- 
eda more just umpire than the learned 
lord, and no doubt the award he had 
given, and which he had properly con- 
cealed, was a most judicious one. But 
the question here was, not thé private in- 
jury which might have been sustained ; 
but whether, in consequence of an order, 
which was admitted to be nugatory and 
useless, a subject had lost his liberty for 
any time. It was for this reason he 
wished that the House should see the 
order and make the proper inquiries re- 
specting it; and it was on this ground he 
would support the motion of his noble 
friend. 

Lord Castlereagh obsetved, that so 
little impression had the speech of the 
hon. and learned géntleman produced 
upon the argument of his noble friend, 
that he did not intend to dwell upon it 
for a moment. He rose rather for the 
purpose of calling back the attention of 
the House to the real question before it ; 
but first he should remind the House of 
the objections which he had made on 
some former occasions to those who 
maintained that the tranquillity of the 
country depended on the insertion of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy. He had 
stated, on such occasions, that if such 
were considered to be the case, those 
hon. gentlemen should have put the 
juestion into some shape in which it 
could be met directly and fairly, and not 
endeavour to introduce it by a side wind. 
He did not know whether those observa- 
tions of his had produced the motion of 
the bon. gentleman (Mr. J. Smith) which 
the House had disposed of in such a 
matked manner; but he assured the noble 
lord, that the objections he had then made 
did not apply to such a motion as that 
now before the House. At the same 
time, it appeared to him that this motion 
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was by no means called for by the cir- 
cumstances which had been mentioned. 
With respect to the speech of the hon. 
and learned gentleman who spoke last, it 
certainly did appear to him to have been 
intended for a more recondite subject ; 
and it did not at all apply to the motion 
before the House. The hon. and learned 


-gentleman seemed as if his object had 
-been to defend the church of Scotland 


from some supposed inroad upon its 


tights, and having got the outline of the 


argument in his mind, had come down 


and applied it to the motion of the noble 


lord. What was really the case which 
the House had been called upon to con- 
sider ?—two instances of individual injury. 


_And how had they been answered? He 
hoped that the answer would not be for- 


gotten ; and he trusted the present would 


be a lesson to hon. gentlemen, not to 
bring down subjects for discussion in that 


House which was not, if there were any 
ground for trial, the proper place to try 
them, but would leave them to the courts 
which could legally take cognizance of 
them. . Such questions were brought 
down—the business of the session was de- 
layed in discussing them—and it must be 
obvious, that they could answer no other 
purpose but that of sending statements 
abroad calculated to poison the public 
mind. What, he asked, were the cases 
introduced? They were cases already 
settled: one of them referred to the de- 
cision of .an inferior court, which had 
been disapproved by and set aside by the 
superior court; and the other was the 
case of an individual to which his majes- 
ty’s government had given no sanction or 
approval. Why, he again asked, were 
not such matters left for the decision of 
the law courts, and why was the House 
called upon to waste its time by discuss- 
ing such cases? He hoped that what 
had occurred that night would be a lesson 
to the noble lord by whom this motion 
was introduced. When the noble lord 
had heard the lord advocate’s arguments 
respecting the act of queen Anne, he 
must have felt his motion fall from his 
hand. But it had been alleged, that the 
liberties of the church of Scotland were 
invaded, He must be excused for saying 
that this motion, like many other motions 
respecting the Queen, was made for any 
other purpose than for tranquilizing the 
country; and he would say that the hon. 
and learned gentleman i spoke last, 


could have more usefully applied his 
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talents, than by the observations which 
he had made on this motion, and by en- 
deavouring to awaken alarm, as if the li- 
berties of the church of Scotland were in- 
vaded. The hon. and Jearned gentleman 
might, if he was not satisfied with the 
cases which the learned lord had cited, 
get a reverend friend to act in contraven- 
tion of the act of queen Anne; and his 
reverend friend might then bring the case 
before the court of session ; and the hon. 
and learned gentleman might in conse- 
quence have a more modern proof of the 
meaning of the act. The cases cited by 
his right hon. and learned friend had been 
said to have occurred in times of agita- 
tion and warmth; but, if cases occurring 
in times of warmth could be on that ac- 
count set aside, he might object to the 
abolition of general warrants, which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had justly 
characterized as a public benefit, for no 
decision had been pronounced in warmer 
times than the time in which general 
warrants were decided to be illegal. But 
he again repeated, that it was perfectly 
open to the hon. and learned gentleman 
to provoke offence, for the purpose of 
amicable discussion. To other minds, 
certainly to his (lord C’s.) unlearned un- 
derstanding, no arguments could be more 
satisfactory than the arguments of his 
right hon. and learned friend. His right 
hon. and learned friend had in his can- 
dour admitted that the 32nd of George 
3rd was not applicable. He (lord C.) 
did not admit that it was inapplicable, be- 
cause separate instruments were not to be 
issued for the separate bodies in Scotland. 
He was justified in precedent and com- 
mon sense, in saying, that such instru- 
ments were sent collectively to the church 
of Scotland and the Episcopalian church, 
and collectively to the Episcopalian 
church and the church of Scotland. As 
far as the words of the act could show 
the sense of the framers of that act, re- 
specting prayers for the Queen by name, 
it was very remarkable; and he begged 
to point it out particularly to the atten- 
tion of the House. The church of Scot- 
land, it would be remembered, was bound 
by the same liturgy as the Episcopalian 
church of England. This act (the 32nd 
of Geo. 3rd.) was exclusively for the 
Episcopal church of Scotland. He would 
quote the words to which he alluded :— 
“ pray for his majesty by name, his heirs 
and successors, and for the rest of the 


royal family-as directed by lawful authos 
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rity.” He dared to say that “ lawful au- 
thority,” here again would be explained 
by the Act of Uniformity. But in this act, 
passed in the year 1792, when a queen 
consort lived in this country, than whom 
no queen was ever more entitled to the 
prayers of her people, no mention was 
made of the queen, and no allusion to 
her existence occurred but by an illegal 
interpretation of “ lawful authority.” So 
in the question of the Liturgy, there was 
no ground for claiming the insertion of 
the Queen’s name but by what he called 
an illegal construction of the Act of Uni- 
formity. The case he repeated, was so 
completely and unexpectedly taken from 
under the noble lord opposite, that hé 
‘must view it as quite untenable; for the 
noble lord could not have come down 
with a case, knowing it to have such an 
evident and enormous flaw. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the order in 
council had been shown to be most ab- 
surd and preposterous; and he must add, 
that it was most illegal. He would refer 
to the act of the 5th George Ist, chap. 29. 
This act had been passed in 1719. The 
last case quoted by his right hon. friend 
was in 1718, ‘enapeenity the act was 
later authority than any of the cases cited. 
His right hon. friend said, that the act of 
Anne was still in force. Now, the 5th 
of George Ist prohibited any number of 
persons, exceeding nine, to assemble in 
a meeting-house or episcopal place of 
worship, who did not pray for the King, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
their issue, under the pain of imprison- 
ment for six months. In this act there 
was no reference to the act of queen 
Anne. How, then, did the case stand ? 
The act of Anne was either effectual, or 
it was ineffectual. If it was effectual, 
there was no need of a new act; if it was 
not effectual, and a new act was required, 
then had the force of the act of queen 
Anne ceased with her life. But, accord- 
ing to the noble lord, the $2nd of the late 
king applied to the church of Scotland, 
as well as to the Episcopalians. We were 
then in this situation: the act of George 
3rd, repealed the act of Anne in favour 
of the suspected, against whom it had 
been originally passed, and left it in full 
force against the unsuspected, for whose 
protection it had been passed. He agreed 
with the noble lord, that the House ought 
not to interfere in cases of individuals; 
but the order in council was an attempt 
to introduce supremacy. He was certain 
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that the lord advocate had not been con- 
sulted; for he would have advised dif- 
ferently. But the interference had taken 
place first, and the law was found for it 
afterwards. The effects of the order were 
most injurious to the best interests of re- 
ligion and peace. What motive then 
could have suggested it? He could ima- 
gine no motive but a desire, impotently 
indeed, but most illegally, to testify hos- 
tility to the Queen. It was a grave 
charge against ministers, that they had 
committed his majesty’s name to what 
was, upon their own confession, eer 6 

Mr. Maczwell said, that if the noble 
mover had brought forward his motion 
for party purposes, as insinuated by the 
noble lord opposite, he, for one, would 
not support it. But he was satisfied that 
the motion had no such object, and 
thought the order was issued for the pur- 
pose of prejudging the Queen. 

Lord A. Hamilton briefly replied. If 
the act of queen Anne was sufficient for 
their purpose, why was the order in 
council issued? The arguments of the 
case had been so ably disposed, as to 
leave him nothing to add. If the inter- 
pretation of that night, assumed by his 
majesty’s ministers, namely, that they 
possessed a right to order the church of 
Scotland, should go to that country, he 


feared the House would lament that such. 


an interpretation was ever made. The 
noble lord had charged him and his hon. 
friends around him, with a desire to poison 
the public mind. Now, if there was one man 
who had done every thing in his power to 

oison the public mind, to affix an inde- 
Fible stigma on and to divide 
royalty against itself, it was most un- 
doubtedly the noble lord. He had 
endeavoured, not alone to poison the 
public mind, but the very laws them- 
selves, when he ventured to broach that 
most reprehensible doctrine, that after a 
trial, the Queen, though technically ac- 
quitted, was morally convicted. Such anas- 
sumption was an entire subversion of the 
principles of justice—it poisoned the ad- 
ministration of the laws at their source. 
He professed he could not see the pos- 


sibility of the country being tranquillized 


as long as that declaration was withdrawn 
undenied. 
Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said, 
that he did not attribute any improperinten- 
tion to the noble lord. He meant merely 
to state, that such motions had the ten- 


‘dency to irritate the public mind. With 
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- respect to the Queen, what he had ob- 


served was, that the acquittal was similar 
to such an acquittal in the courts below, 
as followed from a flaw in the indictment, 
or ona point referred to the judges. 

The question being put on the first 
motion, the House divided: Ayes, 35; 
Noes, 102. Majority against the motion, 
67. The second motion was negatived. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, visc. Nugent, lord 
Allen, J. H. Ord, Wm. 
Bennet, hon.H.G. Parnell, sir 
Creevey, Thos. Ricardo, D. 
Crespigny, sir W. Rice, T. G. 
Crompton, J. Roberts, Abr. 
Davies, T. H Sefton, lord 
Denman, Thos. Scarlett, James 
Duncannon, visc. Sykes, D. 
Ellice, Ed. Talbot, R. W. 


Fergusson, sir R. 
Folkestone, lord 
Glenorchy, lord 
Harbord, hon. E. 


Tennyson, C, 
Webb, Ed. 
Western, C. C. 
Wetherell, C. 


Hill, lord A. Wood, ald. 
Kennedy, T. F. Wyvill, M. 
Mackintosh, sir J. TELLERS. 
Maxwell, John Hamilton, lord A. 
Newport, sir J. Grant, J. P. 


Court oF Apmrratty 1N Scor- 
LAND — COMPENSATION TO | 
The Lord Advocate moved the order o 
the day for going into a Committee to 
consider of Compensation to the Clerks 
of the Scotch Court of Admiralty. The 
House having gone into the committee, 
the lord advocate moved, “* That it is ex- 
pedient that compensation be made to 
the clerks and other officers of the Courts 
of Admiralty in Scotland, for any loss 
which they may sustain by the operation of 
any regulations that may be made in the 
said courts, which compensation shall be 
paid out of the monies chargeable by 
several acts of the 7th and 10th years of 
queen Anne, with the fees, salaries, and 
other charges allowed for keeping up the 
Courts of Session, Justiciary, and Ex- 
chequer.” 

r. Creevey thought the least that 
might have been expected of the learned 
tord was, that he should lay some ground 
for his motion, and inform the House for 
what services they were now called upon 
to vote compensation. He for one was 
determined not to grant a single shilling 
till he knew what those services were. 
Their present business was to retrench— 
a notice had been given of a motion for 
taking off 3,000,000/, of taxes; and yet 
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they were here called upon to give away 
the public money, they knew not why, to 
persons who might, or might not be en- 
titled to it. There were Scotch jobs as 
well as English jobs, and he always felt 
inclined to suspect a job when he met 
with a proposition for granting ‘money 
under this sort of title, and without any — 
statement of particulars. It was really 
time for the people of England to direct 
their attention to these proceedings in 
parliament. If we were to judge by the 
votes of the House, we must conclude 
that money was never more easily to be 
got, that it was always to be had for 
asking. At present there was nothing to 
convince him that the proposed grant 
might not be for the benefit of some of 
the learned lord’s connexions, or to reward 
some loyal addressers in Scotland. He 
was sure that the public would not much 
longer tolerate such a system of expen- 
diture: nor, until he heard some satisfac- 
tory reason, would he grant any of the 
public money to any Admiralty clerk, or 
any other man in Scotland. 

The Lord Advocate said, that a com- 
mittee had been appointed to examine 
the state of the Scottish courts. The 
committee had reported, that the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Admiralty were 
very voluminous and expensive to the 
suitors, and recommended the abolition of 
the offices in question. The people hold- 
ing those offices held them for life, and 
therefore had vested interests in them. 
The question was, whether theirs was 
not a case to entitle them to compen- 
sation ? 

Mr. W. Smith said, that had the learned 
lord given that explanation before, it was 
probable the observations of his hon. 
friend would not have been made; for 
certainly the mode of the present pro- 
ceeding was out of the course of practice 
in that House. ‘ 

Mr. Bright thought it was impossible 
to be too vigilant in the exatnination of 
claims on the public money. Asso much 
weight had been attached to the idea of 
a vested interest in these offices, it might 
be a good rule upon the creation of any 
new office by the legislature, to insert a 
clause, declaring that in case of a future 
abolition of the office, the holder should 
not be entitled to any compensation. 

Mr. Creevey said, that when @ noble 
friend of his had moved for the produc- 
tion of an account, gentlemen on the 
other side said, “ Oh! for God's sake, 
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don’t be in a hurry,” and induced him to. 
withdraw it and shape it as a notice ; but 


when money was to be granted from} 


the people, there never was any delay. 
He had never heard of these: Scotch, 
clerks. He did not even know that there 
was a Scotch Court of Admiralty. He 
would move as an amendment, that the 
chairman report progress. This should 
be done in common decency. That was 
his opinion; and he thought it but fair 
that time should be given to consider the, 
demands of the Crown, as well as those 
made on the part of the people. 

Mr. Robinson said, he could see no, 
analogy in the cases put by the hon. 
member. The proceeding now before the 
House arose out of a report of that 
House; and the hon, member knew, or 
ought to have known, of the proceeding. 
Therefore, whatever opinion the hop. 
member might entertain on the score of 
common decency, there was certainly no, 
ground for attributing improper haste to. 
others. 

After some further conversation, the 
committee divided: For the amendment 
22. Against it 59. The resolution was then 
agreed to. 


List of the Minority, 


Allen, J. H.. Folkestone, visc. 
Althorp, visc. Harbord, hon. E. 
Benett, J. Newport, sir J. 


Bennet, hon. H.G. Parnell, sir H. 


Boughey, sir G. Ricardo, D. 
Bright, H. Rice, T. S. 
Brougham, H. Robarts, A. W. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Smith, W. 
Crespigny, sir W. ‘Talbot, R. W. 
Denman, T. Webbe, E. 
Fane, J. 'TELLER,. 
Fergusson, sir R. Creevey, T. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 16. 

Scotcu Jurizs Mr. Kennedy 
brought. in his bill, « To alter the mode. 
of choosing Juries. to, serve. on Criminal, 
Trials in Scotland.” On. the. motion, 
that it be read a first, time, 


The Lord Advocate. said, that he did} 


not rise to object to the first reading of 
this bill, for he should at all times be, 
ready to, give his, utmost attention to. any 
subject connected with, the administration 
of justice in the. Scottish, courts, The. 
hon, member, had. not, communicated with 
him. before he, submitted, his,bjll,to,par- 
liament ; if he had,, he.should haye, told 
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: the hon,, member of his intention to bring 
ina bill, founded. upon the report of the 
commissioners who had inquired into the. 
state of the courts of Scotland, and of 
his readiness, to consider how far the 
member's, object could be embodied in, 
that bill. He was one of those who, 
‘thought that a great practical evil must be, 
shown before any innovation should be, 
permitted in an existing system, 
‘more. especially on.a subject involving so. 
many important. considerations. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there seemed to, be, 
a general disposition in the present. day 
to hunt out every hole and corner in our 
constitutional. system to which. some the-, 
oretical remedy might by possibility apply.. 
He was sure the English. and Irish repre- 
sentatives would not think the worse of 
him for defending the institutions of his, 
native country; and he would therefore. 
say, without hesitation, that the criminal, 
judicature of Scotland, both with refer-. 
ence toits principles, and to the bene-. 
ficial results. of those principles, was 
highly, estimable; and that there were 
in Scotland fewer trials, fewer capital pun-. 
ishments, and fewer sentences of trans-. 
portation, in comparison with the popu- 
lation, than in any other part of the unit-, 
ed kingdom. He was, far from, wishing, 
to institute an invidious comparison, be-., 
tween the practice of the courts. in his, 
‘own country and that of the English; 
courts; but he hoped he might be ex-., 
‘cused. for stating some,of the advantages, 
‘which, in criminal:trials, a prisoner en-, 
‘joyed in Scotland, In the. first place, he, 
_was, entitled to a copy of the indictment, 
‘fifteen free days before his trial; and it. 
‘must. be drawn up with the utmost care, 
specifying the charge precisely, both as, 
to, time, plage, and, substance, and the. 
prosecutor. was, strictly prohibited: from, 
going beyond that specification. The ac-. 
‘cused was also entitled to a list of the, 
names and designations of: all: the wit- 
nesses who were to. appear on the trial’ 
against him, as well.as.the names of all: 
the juries by whom he was to be tried. 
‘When the trial came on, no, witnesses. 
‘could, be re-examined; and, what was, 
pethaps. the greatest, advantage of all,. 
counsel was, from, first,to last, allowed to. 
the defendant. These, he. submitted, 
were no common advantages: to the ac-~ 
cused; and: he. contended, that it was 
hardly possible to devise a system better 
calculated to, secure, an. impartial trial. 
The. only innovation. of which. he was 
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aware, was, the introduction of the Eng- 
lish law of treason, which had been made 
applicable to Scotland at the time of the 
union ; and he admitted that the proceed- 
ings under that Jaw were not so favourable 
to the accused as those under the law of 
Scotland. Of this it had very lately 
been his misfortune to witness a melan- 
choly example. In the course of the 
last summer, no fewer than 98 persons 
had been indicted for treason, and the 
same indictment had been served. on 50 
of them, although the offences charged 
against them had been committed in dif- 
ferent counties, and under different cir- 
cumstances. In that point the law of 
Scotland-had certainly been altered, and 
he contended that it had been altered to 
the prejudice of the constitution. He 
should not object to the principle of the 
bill, but he desired to be understood as 
reserving to himself the right of oppos- 
ing it in any future stage, if he should 
deem it necessary. 

Mr. Kennedy was not surprised that 
the learned lord should have felt a wish 
to make these observations on the present 
occasion ; but, at the same time, he con- 
ceived that he himself was fully warrant- 
ed in not having postponed his mction on 
account of the learned lord’s absence the 
other evening. The learned lord had 
complained that many of his countrymen 
took pleasure in stating the defects of the 
establishments in Scotland. For himself, 
he was actuated by a very different motive : 
the love he cherished for the establish- 
ments of his country had prompted the 
desire of remedying their defects. The 
learned lord had said, that it was not 
enough to show the existence of theore- 
tical defects, and that some practical de- 
fect should have been pointed out to war- 
rant the introduction of such a measure 
as the present; but he (Mr. K.) was of 
opinion, that if he exhibited any thing 
faulty in theory, which might lead to in- 
— imputations on the conduct of the 

earned judges who presided over the cri- 
minal court of Scotland, he did better 
than if he were to take any indelicate no- 
tice of the practice into which these 
learned persons were led by such a de- 
fective theory. He meant to propose 
that the bill should be printed and read 
a second time a week hence, with an 
understanding, that it should stand over 
till April, subject to any future postpone- 
ment that might be necessary. 
~ Mr. M, A. Taylor was not disposed to 
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agree in the view which the learned lord 

had taken of the criminal courts in Scot- 

land. He adverted to the sentence pass- 

ed on Mr. Muir in 1794, and, on the au- 

thority of the ablest lawyer of the day, 

he professed himself to contend 
»t 


with the learned lor at the court, in 
passing that sentence, had exceeded its 
owets. 

The Lord Advocate expressed his rea- 
diness to meet the hon. gentleman, and 
to maintain that that judgment was legal. 
He was the more confident on the subject, 
because that judgment had recently come 
under the consideration of the supreme 
court, and had received its sanction. 

Mr. J. P. Grant could not sit silent 
and hear it said that the supreme court 
had recently approved of that sentence ; 
because he knew that the ablest judge on 
that bench held opinions hostile to that 
sentence. There was scarcely a lawyer 
of eminence in Scotland who did not 
entertain grave doubts on the subject. 

The bill was read a first time and or- 
dered to be read a second time on Thurs- 
day. 


In1sH Union Duties.]—Mr. Curwen 
— a petition from Keswick in 

estmoreland, praying the House to 
consider the propriety of repealing the 
act of last session, for continuing the 
Irish Union Duties. The hon, member 
contended that the abolition of these pro- 
tecting duties, as they were called, would 
be equally advantageous to the English 
and to the Irish manufacturer. 

Sir H. Parnell supported the petition, 
which he conceived to involve a question 
of great importance. Numerous peti- 
tions were in progress, to the same effect, 
and he sincerely wished for some inves- 
tigation into the subject. A greater mis- 
take had never been committed than by 
the Irish parliament when they conceived 
that by these duties manufactures could 
be established in Ireland. Their effect 
was neither more nor less than to shut 
the Irish manufacturer out of the English 
market; and this was proved by the fact, 
that Ireland had at the present moment 
no manufactures except where the market 
was free. 

Mr. Hutchinson opposed the prayer of 
the petition, the object of which, if he 
understood it aright, was, to make the 
chancellor of the exchequer revise the 
act of last session, by which the protect- 
ing duties had been eontinued for a spe- 
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cified time. He deprecated that object 
as injurious to the interests of Ireland ; 
and said, he could state, from his 


own knowledge, that if accomplished, it | 


would throw a great number of persons 
out of bread. 

Mr. Littleton supported the petition, 
on the general principle, that there should 
be no tax on the interchange of the com- 
modities of the two countries. He ad- 
mitted that those concerned in manufac- 
tures which existed before the union had 
a right to expect that these duties, if not 
continued, should at least be gradually 
removed: but there was not the same 
reason for continuing duties on manufac- 
tures which did not exist at all in Ireland, 
such as pottery and hardware, which 
were almost exclusively the manufactures 
of Staffordshire.’ 

Lord Althorp was in favour of the 
prayer of the petition, because he con- 
ceived that no manufactory in Ireland 
would be injured by the removal of these 
protecting duties. 

Sir J. Newport was convinced that 
these duties operated as a heavy tax, and 
threw a great impediment in the way of 
British manufacture. With respect to 

ottery, that manufacture never did exist 
in Ireland, and never could, because coal 
could not be had but at a heavy price. 
His opinion was, that all articles which 
were duty free should be put on the same 
footing: Though no duties existed, yet 
the port charges were the same with re- 
spect to the manufactures of Ireland as 
they were with regard to foreign coun- 
tries. This operated as an injury to both 
countries. He hoped the chancellor of 
the exchequer would take the matter 
under his consideration. These discou- 
ragements tended greatly to the injury of 
the tillage of Ireland, and broke through 
a principle which was held in that House ; 
namely, that of binding the two countries 
together by mutual interest, and doing 
away all cause of irritation and unplea- 
sant feeling. It was with this view that 
in 1806 he had brought in the Grain inter- 
course, bill and experience had proved 
that that was a beneficial measure. 

Mr. Peel earnestly hoped, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer would give 
his earliest consideration to this important 
subject. He was most anxious to see 
this’ kind of commercial distinction 
speedily abolished. These duties, instead 
of being a protection for a certain por- 
tion of the Irish trade, were merely a tax 
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upon her commercial industry, and an 
evil which it never could have been the 
intention of the Union to have inflicted 
upon her. They went to compel the 
people of Ireland to deal with England at 
a much higher rate than they would do 
if no such protecting duties existed. 
There could be but a few individuals 
engaged in some particular trades who 
felt at all interested in the continu- 
ance of restrictions upon fair and equal 
intercourse, which were invidious and 
severe. He was satisfied that it would be 
for the interests both of Great Britain and 
Ireland that these heavy restrictions should 
be removed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it had been made a matter of complaint 
by hon. gentlemen, that the measure for 
continuing those protecting dutieshad been 
brought in at the close of the last session, 
and passed with so much rapidity as not 
to allow of the necessary attention being 
paid to the subject. So far from that 
being the case, it was well known that as 
far back as the session previous to 
that, petitions had been presented in 
great numbers, praying for the renewal 
of the duties, and a deputation had 
been sent from Ireland, with the ex- 
press intention of endeavouring to pro- 
cure that object. It had been continually 
represented to him, that there would be 
great inconvenience in allowing the Irish 
manufacturer to be taken by surprise. 
Under these circumstances, he had intro- 
duced a measure which would provide for 
a gradual extinction of the duties. 
Whether the period fixed was too long or 
too short, or whether all the details of the 
measure he had recommended were best 
adapted to the case or not, he could not 
determine. But he certainly doubted 
whether the sudden withdrawing of the 
protection duties would not be productive 
of greater evils than those now complained 
of. It was certainly his desire to conciliate 
the different interests, and to decide upon 
this question in the way that would 
best contribute to the prosperity of each. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, that the temper 
in which this subject was discussed was 
with him a subject of congratulation. 
These duties had been enacted at the 
Union for twenty years, with a view tliat 
at the end of that time they might be re- 
vised and possibly extinguished. He did 
not complain that the chancellor of the 
exchequer had acted unfairly in con- 
tinuing them, but that he had acted with- 
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out inquiry, and without laying any 
grounds for his measure. The great part 
of these duties were an injury to the 
English manufacturer who sold, and to 
the Irish consumer who bought them, 
without affording the least possible pro- 
tection to the Irish manufacturer; for 
there were many duties on articles, no 
manufacture of which existed in Ireland. 
Some of these duties too were on articles 
of prime necessity. A general inquiry 
into the regulations respecting the inter- 
course between the two countries would 
be highly expedient. He had himself 
discovered that there was a regulation 
respecting the coasting trade in Ireland, 
by which duties were levied by port 
— amounting to 20 per cent on the 
freight. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


British Museum.] Mr. Lennard 
rose to make his promised motion 
upon this subject. In this establish- 
ment, he said, supported as it was at the 
public expence, the utmost possible 
facility should be afforded to the access 
of the public, but especially to those indi- 
viduals who were devoted to literary and 
scientific pursuits. He was aware that of 
late years, a great freedom of ingress was 
allowed to those who visited the Museum 
merely for the gratification of curiosity, 
no less than 50,000 having been admitted 
within the last year; but what he had to 
complain of was the difficulty of admission 
on the part of those who for literary and 
scientific purposes were desirous to 
examine the library, to have access to the 
reading-room, or to see the several 
collections of minerals, prints, drawings, 
and coins. In France and the other con- 
tinental nations, the utmost freedom of 
access was allowed to strangers who 
desired to see similar collections, and he 
could not think it honourable to the cha- 
racter of this country, that a different 
practice prevailed here. If it were said, 
that from the value of these collections 
at the Museum to which he referred, 
it would be imprudent to expose them 
to the access of strangers, he should 
say in answer, that an additional number 
of officers ought to be appointed to take 
care of them. This certainly would be a 


much less exceptionable arrangement than’ 


the existing restriction upon the admission 
of strangers. But the appointment of addi- 
tional officers would be unnecessary, if it 
should appear that the Museum had 
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already several officers receiving salaries 
without any corresponding duty to per- 
form. With a view to ascertain that, he 
proposed to move for a return of the 
salaries and extra-service money paid to 
the several officers of the Museum. At 
present the admissions to which he 
referred could not be obtained by any 
one who did not procure the certificate 
of the trustees, or who was not known to 
one of the officers of the Museum; and 
considering the large sums which had 
been paid from the public purse for the 
establishment and maintenance of this 
institution, he must say, that those grants 
were very improvidently made, should it 
turn out, that instead of being found 
available for a public purpose, it was 
merely an establishment for the gratifica- 
tion of private favour or individual 
patronage. The hon. member concluded 
with moving for an account, 1. Of the 
number of applications made to the 
trustees of the British Museum, for the 
purpose of being admitted to inspect that 
part of the collection of minerals not 
generally shown; and the collection of 
medals and coins; and the collection of 
prints and drawings; and of the number 
of similar applications for the purpose of 
being admitted to the reading-room ; 
such accounts to extend to the last 
five years past, and to contain the 
number of admissions in consequence of 
such applications; and the number of 
applications and admissions in each of 
the five years to be stated: 2. Of the 
amount of the annual salaries, and of the 
monies paid to each of the present under 
and assistant librarians, officers, 

attendants employed in the care and 
arrangement of the manuscripts, printed 
books, minerals, medals, coins, prints and 
drawings, for extra-service money, cr any 
other sums or gratuities paid to them 
beyond their stated salaries, and stating 
the nature and extent of the service and 
attendance of each officer; and also, the 
nature and extent of the services for 
which extra-service money may have been 
paid; such account to extend to all 
services and payments within the last 
ten years. 

Sir C. Long said, that his object in rising 
was not to oppose the motion, but to 
assure the House that it was not less 
the wish than the duty of the trustees of 
the Museum to give every facility to the. 
public. There were two classes of per- 


sons who required admission: the first 
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consisted of those who came for the 
purposes of general inspection, and to 
that class very great facilities had been 
afforded within the last few years; and 
the number of such visitants was not less 
than 50,000 in the year. The other class 
who required admission was themuch more 
important one; it consisted of literary men 
and artists who came for the inspection 
of the drawings, medals, &c. It must 
be obvious that it would be dangerous to 
admit strangers indiscriminately to such 
places; and that therefore some restric- 
tions on admission were necessary. He 
happened to know, that, by the general ad- 
mission to the valuable library in France, 
very considerable losses had been sustain- 
ed. The question then was, whether the 
restraint adopted at the Museum was too 
great? It was said by the hon. member, 
that no person was admitted to certain 
parts but by the recommendation of one of 
the trustees; but it should be recollected 
that there were 43 trustees, and several of 
the principal officers of the place, to any 
of whom an application might be made. 
The officers were all disposed to afford 
every facility in their power, and if any 
complaint of neglect on this head were to 
be made, it would meet with immediate 
attention. 

Mr. Gurney said, he should not discharge 
his duty if he did not bear testimony to 
the general facility given to the public by 
the trustees and the attending officers of 
the British Museum. By application to 
the proper officers, admission might be 
had to the coins, manuscripts, &c. on 
other days besides those on which the 
public were admitted. The officers em- 


ployed were men of high literary attain- | 
} counts in greater detail would appear 


ments, and none could be found more 
fitted for the employments which they 
enjoyed. The French government ex- 
pen ed more money in the care of their 
libra 


ry than was given by us for the sup- | 
port of the British Museum altogether ; | 


and he was surprised how well theduty 
was discharged at so small an expense. 
Mr. Bright concurred in what had been 


said respecting the facilities given to the | 


public, 

Mr. Colborne agreed in the encomiums 
passed upon the trustees and officers, and 
suggested the propriety of erecting an edi- 


fice, which should be at once a comme- | 


moration of our victories, and a depot for 
the contents of the Museum. 

Mr. Bankes spoke of the decayed state 
of part of the Museum, and expressed bis 
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wish that a committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the condition of the Mu- 
seum, in order to its improvement. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Motion FoR THE ORDNANCE EstTI- 
MATES IN DETAIL.] Mr. Hume rose to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
Ordnance Estimates for the present year, 
and to submit a motion on that subject; 
the reasons for which he should state in 
the first instance. That retrenchment 
was the object that he had in view, as 
well as the avowed object of the House 
itself, could hardly be doubted. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to point out 
what alterations could, with the least in- 
convenience, be made; but in order to 
satisfy members with regard to particulars 
of this nature, it was also necessary that 
accurate and detailed accounts should be 
placed before them. The estimates, as at 
present framed, gave none of the requisite 
information: they entered into no details, 
but left the House utterly ignorant of all 
the items which went to compose the 
separate heads of expenditure. It was 
impossible for the House to judge what 


reductions were practicable or expedient, 
or to what extent they ought to be carried 
whilst the existing system of account be- 
tween the public and the Ordnance de- 
partment was allowed to prevail. The 
commissioners of military inquiry had in 
one of their reports advised that a dif- 
ferent form of accounts should be adopted, 
and it was certainly singular that the 
House should have hitherto. been content 
to vote the sums demanded, on an in- 
spection merely of their total amount. 
The necessity for setting out these ac- 


manifest on a reference to the last ten or 
twelve years, during which, it would be 
found that, the sums actually disbursed 
did not correspond with the finance ac- 
counts, 

| In the statement which he was about 
'to make, he should not notice the article 
of old stores. He should confine himself 
entirely to the actual sum charged against 
‘the public. He would take, for instance, 
the three last years ; the estimate for 1817 
was 1,189,000/, and the sum charged 
in the finance accounts for the year end 
ing January 5th, 1818, was 1,435,000/., 
‘the difference between the estimate and 
,the actual expenditure being 246,000/. 
‘In 1818, the estimate was 1,200,000/., 
| and the actual expenditure 1,400,000. 
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In 1819, the estimate was 1,100,000/., and 
the amount in the last finance accounts — 
was 1,538,000/. being a difference of 
400,000/. which had in no way been ac- 
counted for in that House. Perhaps he 
hhad already said enough to prove the ne- 
cessity of a more strict and rigorous in- 
vestigation into the conduct of this de- 
artment. He had great reason to be- 
ieve that in various other branches of our 
military expenditure a similar course of 
profusion would be found to prevail. At 
a time when they must look to retrench- 
ment, and to that alone, for increasing and 
strengthening their resources, the House 
could not be too diligent in their inquiries 
upon this subject. His intention had at 
first been, to compare the different sums 
total, in their present or late amount, with 
the expenditure for similar purposes in 
the year 1793, the last year of peace pre- 
vious to the revolutionary war with France. 
He was willing, however, considering the 
great change which had taken place in all 
our estaklishments, to select the year 
1796 as a fair period on which to found 
a comparison. That was the third year 
of war, and a time when the scale of all 
our military establishments had been 
greatly raised. He wished only to refer 
for one moment to the Ordnance expen- 
diture during the three years previous to 
the war. The amount of it in 1791 was 
506,000/., including a sum of 70,000/. for 
the discharge of debt contracted. In 
1792 it was 419,000/., and in 1793, just 
before the armament, it was, including 
the charge for artillery, 513,000/. The 
average was about 440,000/.; which 
average, afterall the reductions and al- 
terations made, amounted in 1819, the 
fourth year of péace, to 1,400,000/., 
and in the following year to 1,500,000/. 
It now appeared by the estimates for the 
service of the present year that the same 
amount was to be continued, or at least 
that the whole saving did not exceed 
15,0002. A sum of 3,000/. had also 
arisen under the head of “saving from 
old stores.” Having arrived at the fifth 
year of peace, we had only yet effected 
a reduction of 300,000/. in this part of 
our war establishments. In the last year 
there was also a very large sum granted 
for special purposes; so that, with all the 
savings made, the expense of this year 
was much beyond that of 1819. 

. In order to Jay further ground for his 
motion, he should now refer to one or 
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dence of the disposition and exertions of 
ministers to carry their boasted schemes 
of retrenchment into effect. The Esti- 
mates laid before the House, as he had 
already said, proved nothing, showed 
nothing, and in order to procure some 
light, he must again have recourse to the 
reports of the finance committee. In 
the 13th report of that committee, a very 
minute account was set forth, such an 
account as should alone satisfy a House 
of Commons, when disposing of the 
public'money. It would be easy to show 
that where a saving had actually been 
made in one instance, the sum so re- 
trenched had, instead of being carried to 
the credit of the public, been divided 
amongst other clerks or official persons. 
The House must, he was sure, feel sur- 
prise to learn that the salaries in the 
Artillery department amounted to 43,000/. 
or 8,000/. more than was recommended 
by the commissioners of military inquiry 
in the year 1810. Under the head of 
Tower and Pall-mall department, the 
charge in the year 1782 was 38,000/.; in 
1796 it had increased to 51,000/. ; and, in 
1805 its amount was 105,000/. Here, 
then, was a regularly progressive increase 
but it might be explained, and perhaps 
justified, by the circumstances of the 
country, and the long continuance of war. 
But what would the House say on hearing 
that six months after the last mentioned 
period the charge under this head was 
raised to 120,000/.?. It was now, in the 
fifth or rather sixth year of peace, 8,237/. 
more than was recommended in 1810. In 
another part of these accounts 30,000/. 
would be found charged as gratuities for 
length of service. He apprehended that 
these were paid to persons who were 
receiving remuneration for their services 
under another head of expenditure. The 
finance committee of 1796 described the 
gratuities as temporary additions to the 
emoluments of the clerks and - officers, 
rendered necessary by the then increased 
price of provisions. They at that time 
amounted to 42,3027. As in all other 
cases, however, where the exercise of 
atronage and pecuniary influence was. 
eft to the discretion of the board, the 
same effect continued long after the 
assigned cause or pretext was withdrawn. 
The sum was gradually increased from 
the year 1796 till 1812, when it amounted 
‘to 8,000/. The next year it became 
9,600/. the next year 10,000/., then 


two articles, as affording practical evi-, 


15,000/., 24,000/., and soon till it now 
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of this extensive department. He wished, 


amounted to 30,0007. And this, the 
House would observe, was a sum granted 
to this department to enable them to 
meet the pressure of a temporary rise in 
the price of provisions! In the 13th re- 
port of the commissioners of military 
inquiry, they expressed their surprise at 
this circumstance, and observed that these 
additional gratuities were granted by his 
majesty’s warrant. ‘They complained, 
therefore, not of the authority under 
which they were allowed, but of the dis- 
cretion exercised by those who recom- 
mended these grants to the Crown. The 
commissioners said they believed it was a 
practice unknown in any other depart- 
ment, and that ithad gone to the extent 
of trebling the former salaries. After all 
the warnings which had been given to the 
Board of Ordnance, he could not con- 
ceive what justification could be offered 
for the large and unnecessary additions 
which had been made to its expenditure 
under this particular head. Unless‘ample 
and accurate statements were annually 
laid before parliament, this system of 
waste would continue, the abuses would 
be progressive, and it would become 
more and more difficult to apply a re- 
medy. 

He would now proceed to mention 
a few instances of this prodigal increase 
and extravagant disbursement as they 
related to individuals. In the first place, 
the pay and allowances of the master-ge- 
neral of the Ordnance had been doubled. 
The salary of the clerk had received a 
considerable addition. The secretary to 
the master-general, whose salary was 
300/. per annum, in 1796, and who ought 
to be regarded as a private rather than a 
public secretary, now received 2,000/. In 
1819 the finance committee thought it 
a great merit to advise the reduction of 
this sum to 1,500/. per annum, just as if 
itwas the case of a public secretary, 
instead of being a private appointment, 
or as if there was no public secretary; 
although the person who did actually fill 
that ctlice was at the same time receiving 
1,400/. perannum. The office of under 
secretary, to which there was a salary of 
300/. attached, had indeed been’ abolish- 
ed; but lest the public should derive any 
benefit from the abolition, the salary had 
been divided amongst the clerks. It 
would be seen by a reference to-the same 
accounts, that various new appointments 
had been created since 1796, and that 
similar abuses prevailed in every branch 
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however, to make a few observations re- 
lative to the storekeepers, and more es- 
pecially to the storekeepers at Sheerness 
and Dover. With regard to the latter, 
he would here remind the House that he 
had asserted on a former evening that the 
late storekeeper retired on an allowance 
of 500/. a year. The right hon. gentle~ 
man (Mr. R. Ward) had contradicted 
this statement, and he was the more 
surprised at the contradiction, as the 
right hon. gentleman must have been ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, he 
having a short time before appointed one 
of the freemen of Queenborough to 
succeed that officer, Did the right hon. 
gentleman then, intend to assert that no 
storekeeper had retired upon a pension 
of 500/? [Mr. Ward gave a nod of assent 
to Mr. Hume.] If such was his inten- 
tion, he must call the particular attention 
of the House to the case of the store- 
keeper at Dover. The storekeeper at 
that fortress, in 1796, had a salary of 
120/. a year, and an allowance of 20/. a 
year for house-rent. In 1801, 80/. a 
year was added to his former salary. In 
1805, 50l. was added to it, and in 1808 
a further sum of 50/. Afterwards the 
salary was increased to 420/, and at pre- 
sent, it was 500/,a year. Was such pro- 
fusion to be tolerated in the present im- 
poverished state of the country? He 
trusted that gentlemen would pause be- 
fore they sanctioned it by their votes. 
The right hon. gentleman had said that 
no storekeeper had retired upon a pen- 
sion of 500/.a year. Would he recollect 
what had happened at Dover and Sheer- 
ness? At the latter place, where in 1796, 


the storekeeper had no more than 100/. a 


year, Mr. A. Gibbs had retired lately 
upon a pension of 500/.a year. Sucha 
grant, even if it were a solitary instance 
ought to convince the House of the pro- 
priety of looking narrowly to the Ord- 
nance estimates ; but when he told them 


“that similar profusion had occurred at 


Portsmouth, where the storekeeper’s sa- 
lary was now 1,100/. instead of 600/. as 


.in 1796, they would see the absolute ne- 


cessity of instituting a strict inquiry into 
their nature and amount. 

Neither was this lavish system con- 
fined to our ports at home; on the con- 
trary, it was in full force in Malta, in 
Gibraltar, in Barbadoes, in Ceylon, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope, ashe would 
prove by a comparison of the estimates 
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in 1796 and in 1820. Mr. Hume then 
read extracts from them to prove his 
assertion, and, after doing so, called the 
attention of the House to a new and use- 
less office, lately instituted; namely, 
that of store-keeper of ordnance in the 
Artillery depdt in the Regent's park. 
What occasion there was for a depot of 
Artillery in that quarter, when the Tower 
and Woolwich were so near, he was at 
a loss to discover; but he found that a 
Mr. Mash Wood was appointed to take 
care of it with no less a salary than 3601. 
a year. When the public money was 
frittered away in such useless expendi- 
ture, surely gentlemen would agree with 
him in thinking that it was their duty to 
check it. By cutting away useless 
in one quarter, and by curtailing the 
salaries of them in another, he was con- 
vinced that the Ordnance estimates might 
be reduced from 1,500,000/. to 1,100,000/. 
There was now a half-pay list of 330,000/. 
and it appeared to him that, under such 
circumstances, if in 1796 the estimates 
were only 450,000/, the estimates in 
1820 ought not to exceed three times 
that amount. And yet they did exceed 
that sum; nor was it wonderful, when 
they recollected the gross and lavish 
expenditure in the storekeeper’s depart- 
ment at Sheerness, into the particulars 
of which Mr. Hume entered at considera- 
ble length. He next adverted to the 
gunpowder department of the Ordnance, 
in which no attention to economy had 
been displayed. For instance, the ex- 
pense of the establishment for ma- 
nufacturing gunpowder at Feversham 
amounted to more than 3,000/. in salaries 
and allowances for different officers; and 
yet net one barrel of gunpowder had 
een manufactured there for some years, 
and the very. mills themselves had been 
let to a gentleman at Dartford, Strange, 
however, as the intelligence might ap- 
pear to the House, he could inform them 
that in 1819, some time after the mills 
had been Iet, and when not a single 
barrel of gunpowder had been manufac- 
tured in them by government, a gentle- 
man was appointed, with a large salary, 
inspector of the manufactory; and not 
only had he a salary assigned to him, 
but even a private House for his resi- 
dence, in order that he might always 
he on the spot to perform the duties of 
his office. $0, too, had the other officers 
of the establishment, Now, he did. not 
blame the government for letting the 
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mills at Feversham; he only blamed 
them for not breaking up the whole es- 
tablishment, when they let the premises 
with which it was connected. If they 
had broken it up, they would not onl 
have saved the country some thousands 
a year in the payment of salaries, but 
would have added to its revenue a large 
sum, arising from the sale of the houses 
connected with it. Similar instances of 
waste and extravagance were to be found 
in the same establishments at Sheerness. 
There, too, the different clerks had 
houses found them bygovernment; for this 
ostensible reason—that they might always 
be on the spot to notice what occurred, 
How far that reason was a valid one the 
House would be better enabled to judge, 
when he informed them that the various 
clerks resided at Queenborough, and let 
to strangers their houses at Sheerness. 
So far was that system carried, that one 
of the common labourers in the works, 
who was entitled to a couple of rooms, 
imitated the example of his betters, and 
let them out to a convict-keeper. Such 
was the system at these two places: he 
did not mean to say that every other sta- 
tion was as bad, but he would undertake 
to show before a committee, that every 
one of them was faulty. The hon. gen- 
tleman then alluded to the heavy expen- 
ses to which the country was put by the 
floating magazines between Chatham and 
Sheerness. Besides the expence to the 
country, a great evil had arisen from it to 
the constitution. The persons employed 
in that service by the government were 
allowed to vote at elections, and were 
not disqualified as persons employed by 
it were in the Post-office and elsewhere. 
That was a point which he trusted that 
the House would notice, as it was in- 
timately connected with its own privi- 
leges. To show how much the parity of 
election was likely to be affected by this 
system, he informed the House that not 
less than 66 freemen of Queenborough 
were employed in the Ordnance craft, 
who, under the direction of three magis- 
trates of the place, returned the mem- 
bers for the borough, The whole 
system of these floating magazines, 
if properly examined into, would show 
how grossly the public money was sacr!- 
ficed ‘and exhibit in the broadest light 
the corruption of government. 

He thought that he had now done 
enough to prove that seme examination 
into the Ordnance estimates was abso~ 
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lutely necessary: he would, however, 
add another observation in order to 
strengthen the conviction which he trust- 
- ed he had already created. Honourable 
gentlemen were perhaps aware, that if 
a common labourer took a couple of 
brass nails, or a log of wood out of the 
Ordnance stores, he was liable to be 
transported for life; but would they 
believe that if a storekeeper took a boat- 
load of them, not the slightest notice 
was taken of that fact? He would prove 
that it was a frequent practice with the 
storekeepers to appropriate part of the 
old stores to their own use—and especi- 
ally in the case of Mr. Pennell, of Sheer- 
ness. He had old carriages cut up for 
his own use, and not only cut up for his 
own use, but cut up for him by the ser- 
vants of the public. Coals, too, had 
also been taken from the king’s stores. 
This might be one of the perquisites of 
the storekeepers, or the right hon. gent. 
might not know that such things were 
practised. If he did not, and if such 
practices were not allowed, he trusted 
that his attention, would now be attract- 
ed to them, and that care would be taken 
to prevent them in future——The hon. 
member then proceeded to notice the 
expenditure in the gunpowder manufac- 
tory at Waltham-abbey, where he said 
that every officer, now that only 1,000 
barrels a year were manufactured, was 
receiving more than he did when 26,000 
barrels were manufactured. The whole 
course in fact was calculated, and calcu- 
lated only, to keep up the quantum of 
government patronage. There were 
items without end, to which he could 
refer: there was a charge of 4,268/. 
for master gunners, without any thing 
in the nature of detail attached to it. 
How the gunners were employed, the 
House was not told; but this he could 
tell the House that one of them, kept 
a grocer’s shop, nine miles from the place 
where he was supposed to be upon duty. 
At Woolwich, the expense was 14,000/. 
and the clerks upon the establishment 
were more numerous than the artificers 
employed. Again, at Feversham, 50/. 
or 100/. a-year was paid to a serjeant for 
looking after 15 men. Heavy expenses 
were incurred, and most needlessly, in 
of stores; individuals being 
sent from London especially to perform 
that duty which might as well be done 
by persons on the spot. If matters were 
shown to be in such a corrupt state at 
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Sheerness, was it not fair to infer that 
all was not quite right in other places? 
What he wanted was information, detail, 
specification. It had been recommended 
again and again to the Ordnance depart- 
ment, that the artificers should appear 
in the estimates, divided and classed into 
corps and battalions, in the same wa 

in which the different regiments appeared in 
the army estimates. Why should not that 
course be adopted? Why should not the 
house be allowed to see its way, instead 
of seeing a lumping charge of 250,000/. 
without one word of why or wherefore? 
42,000/. stood against the item of “ en- 
gineer officers.” Engineer officers were 
not to be made in a day, and they ought 
doubtless to be taken care of; but the 
House ought to know the number pro- 
vided for, and the rate of provision. 
Something more than “ the master and 
civil officers of the military college at 
Woolwich” ought to be given for 7,700/. 
In fact, with so many officers upon half- 
pay, the keeping up even of 150 cadets, 
might be well dispensed with. To pro- 
vide commissions for them was quite im- 
possible; their education fitted them only 
for military life; and the truth was, that 
a number of young gentlemen were ruined 
at a very considerable expense to the 
country. The ‘“ expenses extraordinary” 
really presented a singular example of 
compendious statement: for 270,000/. the 
country had three words—‘ Repairs, 
current services, and contingencies.” 
What the repairs consisted of, he could 
not conceive; and many military officers, 
whom he had questioned upon the sub- 
ject, were in the same state of darkness. 
Stores, too, furnished a charge for 
40,000/. Really, while the country was 
selling old stores every day, the House 
ought to be chary in granting thousands 
for the purchase of new ones. Members 
would see that single instances were not 
the subject of complaint. There was a 


laxity through the whole system. Even 


the mode of making up the accounts was 
most objectionable; and the house was 
scarcely free from blame in permitting 
claims for unprovided services to be 
brought up from time to time—charges 
made in 1820 for matters occurring in 
1818, &c. He wished to be clearly un- 
derstood. In protesting against existing 
expenses he did not complain that pecu- 
liar circumstances should have carried 
charges to an unprecedented height ; all 
he blamed was, the indisposition to abate 
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them when there was no longer a neces- 
sity for their existence, Really, however, 
after so many professions of economy, he 
did hope that some reduction would be 
effected; and, while he was upon the 
subject of reduction, to what point could 
he more properly call the attention of the 
House than to the Irish establishment ? 
The charge for the staff at head-quarters 
in Dublin exceeded the sum paid to all 
the labourers and artificers throughout 
Ireland; and the contingencies in that 
country were estimated at 32,000/., while 
_ those of England amounted only to 
5,000/. In stating these facts, he imputed 
no blame to the right hon. member oppo- 
- site; he only blamed the system pursued, 
and wished to see that system changed. 
‘The path to reduction was obvious, and 
opportunities presented themselves at 
every step. It was an important fact that 
officers were receiving at the present mo- 
ment, nearly 40 per cent more than 
they received during the heat of the war. 
By their relief from the income tax, and 
by a rise of at least one fourth in the 
value of money, the incomes of those gen- 
tlemen were increased nearly 40 per cent. 
By proper attention, by such management 
as it was in the power of the House to 
adopt, he could see his way to a reduc- 
tion of five millions in the expenses of the 
very next year. Let not the hon. gen- 
tlemen on the other side oppose reduction 
with so much determination; their pa- 
tronage would not suffer a tittle by it. If 
they had fewer good things to give away, 
why then the good things, being more 
few, would be more valuable: the scarcer 
the place the greater the favour. Surely 
if money could be saved. to the country, 
and patronage increased to the right hon. 
gentlemen, no party could object to the 
measure. 

He was sensible that he had already 
trespassed heavily upon the time of the 
House, but he could not avoid saying a 
few words upon the charge of 42,0001. 
for compensations. This item of charge 
had lamentably increased of late, and the 
compensations to the civil department 
quite overbalanced the saving of 20,000/. 
arising out of the deaths of officers and 
soldiers. Something like detail as to this 
charge of 42,000/. would be of much ad- 
vantage; as he believed he could point 
out instances of compensation given to 

tsons after only two years’ service. The 
ion. gentleman then recommended the 
adoption of a measure which had been 
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pointed out by the commission of military 
inquiry—the laying annually before the 
House the public ledger of the Ordnance 
department. The adoption of that mea- 


sure would afford to the House the total 


amount of the expenditure of the Ord- 
nance department for any given year. If 
the House conceded to his motion, the 
estimates already on the table (quite 
useless in their present state) might be 
taken off and printed in an intelligible 
form. ‘The hon. gentleman then moved, 
‘*‘ That the Ordnance Estimates for Great 
Britain and Ireland for the present year 
be submitted to this House in detail ; 
distinguishing in separate columns the 
amount of salary, gratuity and allow- 
ances of each officer, the amount of ex- 
penses in each department, and the total 
of the whole; distinguishing such officers 
as have been appointed to new offices 
since 1793.” 

Lord Nugent seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. Ward said, that the details re- 
quired by the motion, when every parti- 
cular should be entered into in such a 
way, that not a single figure could be 
kept back, would produce extreme incon- 
venience, and create much useless trouble. 
He had expected, that this subject would 
have been discussed in the regular course 
of committee, and not in single speeches 
between the hon. gentleman and himself. 
According to the usual practice, the esti- 
mates had been laid on the table; but he 
was not disinclined to furnish a separate 
paper for the information of the hon. gen- 
tleman. He had hoped that he should 
not have had to enter into the details 
then, but after the speech of the hon. 
gentleman, containing, as it did, some 
correct statements, and others very in- 
correct, he was much surprised to find, 
that such a speech had followed the 
notice that had been given. He did not 
deny the right which the hon. member 
had to enter upon the subject, but nothing 
could equal his astonishment on finding 
that he was involved in such a discussion 
after the notice by which the motion had 
been preceded. The hon. member had 
chosen to go into a very minute detail 
indeed ; he had commenced with the first 
article in the estimates of 42,000/. Sa- 
laries to officers of ‘the Tower and Pall- 
mall. He (Mr. W.) had nothing to 
trust to except his memory, and yet the 
hon. member had come down backed 
by. his friends, and elaborately prepared 
for the discussion. He would how- 
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ever, endeavour to follow the hon. mem- 
ber. In his very first observation there 
was the greatest inaccuracy. Nothing 
more surprised him than to hear it boldly 
asserted, that the reduction of the esti- 
mates was but 3,000/. He had stated 
that the estimates were 1,500,000/., and 
the reduction but 3,000/.; whereas the 
estimates amounted to little’ more than 
1,300,0007. while the reduction was 
53,0007. Ex uno disce omnes: if the hon. 
member could make a mistake of 50,000/. 
in a sum of 1,300,000/. what errors might 
he not have committed in the Jong detail 
of figures which he had laid before the 
House! What reliance could be placed 
upon his statements, unless he quoted for 
them competent authority? The hon. 
member had founded himself in some 
measure upon the report of the finance 
committee. He did not mean to say that 
the hon. member was not entitled, if he 
thought fit, to rely upon the report of 
the finance committee: but that report 
was not binding upon the House; and it 
was open to opposition from those who 
might think that the committee had come 
to a wrong conclusion. The employ- 
ment of labourers as servants had been 
objected to. It might be an objection- 
able practice; but it was not an abuse, 
for it was a system which had been acted 
upon for thirty years, and the services of 
a labourer now formed by usage part of 
the emolument given to an officer. It 
happened, however, that the noble duke 
at the head of the Ordnance department 
was, up to acertain point, of the same 
Opinion with the hon. member ; he thought 
the practice a bad one, and was taking 
measures to abolish it: the advantage 
was not taken from those who already 
possessed it; but care was taken not to 
extend it to new comers.—The speech of 
the hon. member had been so desultory, 
that the House must excuse him if he 
rambled a little in pursuit of it; and he 
would at once notice that insulated accu- 
sation touching the conduct of the store- 
keeper at Sheerness. The hon. member 
accusing one individual of peculation, 
argued with his usual candour, that such 
was the general practice of the depart- 
ment. As to the fact, he (Mr. W.) knew 
nothing. If it were proved, the indivi- 
dual, besides losing his situation, would 
certainly be punished in a way which 
would not be agreeable to him. But 
it might be doubted, whether it would 
not have been more fit to bring such a 
VOL. IV. 
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matter before the heads of the department 
than to lay it before the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. member said, that the 
heads of departments, while cutting the 
salaries of clerks of 90/. per year, had 
been raising their own. Where aid the 
hon. member find that? He had stated 
that the salary of the master-general of 
the Ordnance had been raised from 1,500/. 
to 3,000/. a year, and he had argued upon 
the impropriety of such an addition at a 
time when there should rather be a de- 
crease. When the hon. member gave an 
account of his own speech to the public, 
as he owned to him (Mr. W.) that on a 


former occasion he had done, when that - 
account was most incorrect, there was no - 


part of England which that speech might 
reach where it would not be supposed 
that the duke of Wellington had raised 
his own salary, or that it had been so 
raised by his predecessors, lord Mulgrave 
or lord Chatham; but the fact was very 
different—the salary of the master-general 
was 1,500/. a year, from the reign of 


Elizabeth to the period of the union with | 


Ireland. There was before that period, a 


master-general of the Ordnance in Ire- 
land, but after the union the offices were © 
united, the two boards were consolidated, | 


and the salary doubled. This took place 
in the year 1802 [Hear, hear]. He 
heard the hon. gentleman cry, ‘ hear!” 
Why, then, did he not state this, and not 
leave it in such a way as to be misunder- 


stood by half the House? He had made > 


some observations on other parts of the 
board as to salaries and emoluments ; but 
did he question the fact, that the emolu- 
ments and salaries of several officers of 
the board had been lowered [* I do,” 
from Mr. Hume]? He would tell him, 
then, that his own emoluments had been 
reduced from 1,700/. to 1,100/. a year. 
An hon. friend near him had suffered a 
reduction of 2001. per annum, and there 
were several other reductions; but no 
correction of the mistakes of the hon. 
member could correct his disposition to 
mis-statement. There was one of those 
mis-statements in the newspapers, where 
it was said that he (Mr. W.) denied that 
the storekeeeper of Dover had a salary of 
500/.a year. He never denied it. He 
stated that the storekeeper had not re-~ 
tired, but never denied the salary of 500/. 
a year. The mis-statement had appeared 
in ** The Times.” This arose from the 
incorrectness of the hon. gentleman him- 


self. x He alleged that a storekeeper 
3 
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who had riot 1002. a year, had been 
allowed to retire upon the enormous 
salary of 500/. He had met the hon. 


member soon after that statement ap-- 


peared, and said to him, that there was a 
mistake in a newspaper respecting what 
he stated, and added, ‘« You have nothing 
to do with it, for it is false;”” but he was 
much surprised when the hon. gentleman 
answered, ‘ I am sorry for it, for I wrote 
it myself.’ He now requested, if the 
editor or writer of The Times was in the 
gallery, that he would do him justice, for 
he could not expect it from the hon. 
member. The right hon. gentleman then 
went on to contend that every disposition 
to economy was felt in the Ordnance de- 
partment. The duke of Wellington had 
abolished sixty-eight offices,—the salaries 
attached to which amounted to 14,000/. 
a year. Even the situation of adjutant- 
general at Gibraltar, which had been 
sought after by men entitled to it from 
their character and length of service, had 
been abolished. With respect to the 
gratuities complained of, he had the same 
answer which he had applied to the com- 
plaint as to servants. At all events it 
was not an abuse. The system might be 
objectionable, though that he denied; 
for it was the only mode by which the 
officers of the Ordnance department could 
be: placed upon a level with officers of 
equal rank in the Navy office and ia the 
War-office ; but it could not be an abuse, 
because it was an acknowledged and a 
recognised practice. The addition to the 


salary of the secretary to the master-. 


general, had been made by the reduction 
of a second secretaryship, and without 
costing the country a shilling. The 
powder-works at Feversham were carried 
on at present, because it was found that 
it. would be cheaper to carry on the works 
for a few years, than to incur the expense 
of removing the vast quantity of stores 
which the depét contained. From the 
statement of the hon. gentleman one 
would have supposed that the sum of 
270,000). was expended in repairs; but 
upon a survey of the estimates, it would 
be found that the whole sum so expended, 
in which many payments to superintend- 
ing officers were included, did not exceed 
80,0002. So much for the candid accu- 
racy of the hon. gentleman’s statement ! 
The hon. gentleman had adverted to the 

ay of the engineer officers ; but it would 

e necessary to take into account, that 
those officers were not in barrack, and 
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had not the allowances given to officers - 
belonging to the regular corps; in lieu of 
these extra pay was given them, and he 
could assure the House that they com- 
plained of this as too small. If the esti- 
mates were strictly examined, a full ex- 
planation would be found in them of 
many of the points to which the hon. 
member had adverted. One point he 
would concede: he would have no objec- 
tion to the production of the Expense 
ledger every year. The next subject to. 
which allusion had. been made, was to the 
officers on half-pay. On this subject he 
could assure the House, that selections 
were made from the half-pay for high si- 
tuations, and that only subordinate ones 
were filled up by cadets. As to the pro- 
fessors, there could be no objection to any 
information respecting them. He would . 
admit that the expense of the Dublin es- 
tablishment appeared larger than that at : 
Woolwich, but that was explained by this ; 
circumstance, that under. this head were. 
included several other branches which, 
were not brought into the accounts of the. 
Woolwich expenditure. As to Sheerness, : 
it-was true that the expense was increased ; : 
but this arose froma great. patt. of the: 
business which was before done at. 
Chatham being about to be transferred: 
thither. As to the establishment at St. : 
John’s-wood, he would state what that; 
was. During the war.it was considered 
necessary to have a brigade of cavalry: 
there. Tae barracks for them were taken. 
for a long lease, it not being thought that . 
the battle of Waterloo would so soon: 
have rendered the lease unnecessary ; that , 
barrack was still.on hand, and one person: 
was kept to take care of it.. It was kept. 
because the lease was unexpired, and he- 
could assure the hon. gentleman that he: 
might have it cheap if he were disposed to | 
take it off the hands of government at : 
present. The establishment at. Trinco- 
malce, he observed, was. kept in conse=: 
quence of its being considered necessary’ 
for the assistance of the navy. He de-. 
nied that any clerks were allowed to. 
retire on a full salary, after a short ser-: 
vice. He could not then confidently say . 
that there were not any who retired on: 
full pay ; but this he could state, that all : 
who were reduced were allowed_a portion. 
of their salary; but. he challenged the 
hon. member to produce an. instance» 
where any clerk was allowed to retire on» 
full pay after four years service. The™ 
hon. gentleman had said, that there was.. 
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an expense of 500/. incurred for what was 
called taking returns of stores. This, 
however, was grossly incorrect. The 
fact was, that when a storekeeper was 
changed, he gave in an account of the 
stores which had been under his charge, 
which account was checked by that of a 
pe employed to inspect the stores. 

his could not be done by the person so 
changed, and therefore it was deemed 
most expedient to send a person from 
London for the purpose. How the hon. 
member could call this giving a man 5002. 
for taking returns of old stores, he was at 
a loss to conceive. He protested against 
the whole of the hon. member’s statement, 
and would leave it to any unprejudiced 
man, to state whether he had been fairly 
treated in being thus brought to argue 
upon the estimates of several years with- 
out any documents, or any preparation 
whatever. It was true that he had con- 
sented to the notice of motion, but he 


hhad been unfairly treated by being thus. 


trepanned into such a discussion without 
preparation. Before he sat down he 
wished to make one other observation. 
if the hon. member wished to draw a 
.comparison between the Ordnance esti- 
mates of the present year and those of 
1793, he should have taken it into his 
consideration that the prices of things 
had doubled—that the number of the ar- 
tillery had been doubled—that the pay of 
the men had been more than doubled. 
The hon. member might quarrel with the 
increase of men, if he pleased, but he had 
no right to say, that with a double num- 
ber of troops the expense ought to con- 
tinue the same. He ought to recollect 
that the union with Ireland cast an addi- 
' ‘tional expense of 130,000/. a year on the 
Ordnance department of this country. 
He forgot the improvements which had 
‘been made in our artillery service. He 
‘forgot that the arms now used in the Ord- 
mance department differed widely from 
those used when the estimates were 
400,000/. a year. He forgot, too, the in- 
troduction of the horse artillery, and of 
‘the driver corps, the latter of which had 
been properly called by the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury the sinews of war. The 
hon. member had omitted to notice all 
‘these, which if deducted from the excess 
‘of the present establishment above the 
‘expense of 1793, would leave a very little 
difference. Considering these circum- 
‘stances, and the increase in our colonies, 
‘though he might admit that some things 
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might be cut off, he was rather astonished 
that the expense was so low as it was. 

Sir 2. Fergusson expressed his surprise, 
that the right hon. gentleman had left un- 
touched the principal argument—which 
was, the increase of salaries to the clerks 
and other officers. 

Sir H. Parnell contended, that the 
Speech of his hon. friend had been left 
unanswered. Without entering into iny 
detail, he would read an extract from the 
6th report of the Committee of finance. 
The report stated, that “ of late years a 
system of progressive increase of salaries 
had been extended to most of the public 
officers ; but in the Ordnance department, 
this was carried to the greatest length.” 
This, he contended, was sufficient to con- 
vince the House of the fallacy of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech. 

The House divided: Ayes 44. Noes 
58. Majority against Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion 14. 


List of the Minority. 
Becher, W. W. Hutchinson, hon.C.H, 
Benett, J. Langton, J.H. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Lennard, T. B. 
Benyon, B. Macdonald, Jas, 
Bernal, R. Martin, J: 
Bright, R. Monck, J. B. 
Brougham, H. Newport, sir J. 
Browne, Dom. Nugent, lord 
Caulfield, hon. H. Parnell, sir H. 
Creevey, Thos. Ricardo, D. 
Denison, Jos. Rice, hon. G. 
Evans, Wm. Robarts, A. 


Fergusson, sir R. Robarts, G. J. 
Fitzgerald, right hon. Sefton, earl of 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 19. 


NapLes—Conpuct or THE ALLIED 
Powers.] Earl Grey rose, in pursuance 
of his notice, to move for such further in- 
formation as was necessary to obtain a 
view of all the circumstances by which 
their lordships might be enabled to form 
a correct judgment of the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers relative to Naples. 
The recent changes which had taken 
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place in that government were such as 
must appear of great importance to ev 
‘ person who looked at political events wit 
a view to their effects on the general in- 
terests of this country and of mankind. 
It had been obvious that, from the very 
first, the events to which he alluded had 
excited a hostile feeling in that Alliance, 
which, notwithstanding that it assumed 
to itself the epithet of Holy, had mani- 
fested views calculated to alarm every 
friend of freedom. From the first, the 
intentions of that confederacy had been 
the cause of much anxiety all over Eu- 
rope; and that anxiety was more particu- 
larly manifested in this country, from the 
desire which naturally existed to know 
what part-would be taken by his majesty’s 
ministers, when designs hostile to every 
principle of national law, appeared to be 
meditated. Impressed with these feel- 
ings, he had, on the first day of the ses- 
sion availed himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity afforded him to direct the attention 
of their lordships to this important sub- 
ject; and on a subsequent day he had 
nquired whether the representation issued 
by the allied courts on the subject of the 
eapolitan revolution did correctly and 
truly state the disposition and engage- 
ments of his majesty’s government with 
respect to such events as those which had 
taken place. The answer given on that 
occasion by the noble earl opposite ap- 
peared to be ina great degree satisfactory. 
He had said, that the document which 
had appeared in the public papers, though 
substantially true, was in some respect 
not correct. He disclaimed the engage- 
ments to which it was therein stated that 
this government was a party ; and he dis- 
claimed the principle oF interference with 
the internal arrangements of independent 
states—stating, what every one would ad- 
mit, that circumstances might arise by 
which such interference would be justi- 
fied. The noble earl then proposed to 
lay before the House a document, con- 
taining a full explanation of the conduct 
pursued by his majesty’s government. 
That paper had, in conformity with the 
noble earl’s promise, been laid before 
their lordships; and it was now for him 
to regret that, after perusing it, he had 
not obtained from it that satisfaction as 
to the conduct of his majesty’s govern- 
ment which he expected it would have 
afforded. He felt himself, therefore, 
ound to propose that their lordships 
Should address his majesty for further in- 
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formation ; and, in doing so, he thought 
it necessary to trouble their lordships with 
some observations on the note of the 


allied sovereigns, and on the paper in 


reply to it which the noble lord had laid 
on the table of the House. After the dis- 
claimer of his majesty’s ministers, cold 
and feeble as it was, that the claim of in- 
terference set up by the allied powers 
was one which could not be admitted, as 
being contrary to all the principles of in- 
ternational law, it might perhaps be 
thought unnecessary for him to say any 
thing on that subject. He could not, 
however, help noticing the remarkable 
principle asserted in the paper published 
in the “ Hamburgh Correspondent” in 
December last, as the circular of the 
allied powers. The claim set up was no- 
thing less than the right of a general su- 
perintendence of the states of Europe, 
and of the suppression of all changes in 
their internal government, if those changes 
should be hostile to what the Holy Alli- 
ance called the legitimate principles of 
government. It mattered not how gene- 
ral the wish of the people for the change 
might be; it mattered not, however inof- 
fensive that change might be to other 
states ; it mattered not that every people 
were acknowledged to possess the right 
of correcting the abuses of their govern- 
ment, and rescuing themselves from poli- 
tical degradation. Yet those monarchs 
who had assumed the censorship of Eu- 
rope, and sat in judgment on the internal 
transactions of other. states, took upon 
themselves to summon before them the 
monarch of an independent state; to pro- 


nounce judgment on a constitution which, 


in concert with his people, he had given 
to his country, and threatened to enforce 
their judgment by arms. This was 
plainly declaring that all changes of go- 
vernment which did not square with their 
ideas of propriety were to be put down. 
Nothing could be more unjust, nothing 
more atrocious, than this principle. This 
was, however, the fair construction of the 
principle on which the sovereigns com- 
posing the Holy Alliance declared they 
would act. But this was not the first 
time that principle had been asserted: if 
their lordships’ attention had been di- 
rected to what had been passing on the 
continent, they must have perceived the 
same principle advanced in papers which 
had previously been issued by the allied 
powers. If they looked at the Note on 
the subject of the German constitutions, 
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presented by prince Metternich to the 
minister of Baden—that baron Berstett, 
of whom their lordships had recently 
heard so much—they would see the same 
peoepi laid down. They would also 

nd it in the Memorial of the court of 
Russia on the transactions in Spain, and 
it was above all, most unequivocally and 
intelligibly propounded in the “ Berlin 
Court Gazette” of the 19th December, 
though the paper which appeared in that 
gazette had no official signature; yet 
when their lordships considered the state 
of the press in Prussia, when they knew 
that every publication took place under 
the control of a strict censorship, it was 
impossible not to regard that document 
as published by authority, and as express- 
ing the opinions and the views of the 
Prussian government. The gazette states, 
that there could be no communication 
between the allied powers and the govern- 
ment of Naples, because it is asserted that 
such communication would be, to recog- 
nize the legality of insurrection. The 
new constitution was declared to be the 
product of unlawful power, and it was 
distinctly stated that ‘the monarchical 

rinciple rejects every institution which 
is not determined upon and accomplished 
by the monarch himself of his own free 
will.” This article in the Berlin Gazette 
appeared to be published for the purpose 
of clearly expounding the principle which 
had been more or less distinctly asserted 
in all the notes of the holy alliance pub- 
lished on the late events in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Naples, and it went plainly to 
establish, that no change of government 


was to be permitted which appeared con- 


trary to what was calied “ the monarchical 
principle” —that was to say, every reform 
of abuses, every improvement in govern- 
ment, which did not originate with a so- 
vereign, of his own free will, was to be 
prevented. Were this principle to be 
‘successfully maintained, the triumph of 
tyranny would be complete, and the 
chains of mankind would be rivetted for 
ever. Was there, then, to be no improve- 
ment in government except such as was 
ogg as a matter of favour? Hope- 
ess, indeed, was the condition of the 
human race, if they were to obtain no 
political rights except such as spring from 
the benevolence of sovereigns—of the 
monarchs who composed the holy alliance. 

And now he would ask, how did it 
happen that the first declaration which 
his majesty’s minister had made in 
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opposition to the despotic principles of 
that wicked confederacy was of so late a 
date as the 19th of January last? Was 
not the note of prince Metternich to 
baron Berstett, to which he had alluded, 
known to ministers? Were they ignorant 
of the memorial of the court of Russia on 
the affairs of Spain? And, finally, were 
they ignorant of the article which had 
appeared in the Berlin Gazette? He 
must say it appeared most yma dy that 
the principles on which the allied sove- 
reigns meant to act could not fail to have 
been known to his majesty’s ministers at a 
very early period, and long before the 
paper issued from Troppau, to which the 
declaration of the 19th of January re- 
plied. Now, either they did remonstrate 
or they did not. If they did, what then, 
he would ask, had become of the boasted 
authority of this country in the councils 
of Europe, when not only that authorit 

was disregarded, but the consent of this 
country to the measures of the sovereigns 
was presumed? If they did not remon- 
strate, then what punishment could be 
sufficiently severe for a dereliction of dut 

calculated to inflict so much evil on this 
country and the world in general? On 
these points he demanded explanation. 
He begged their lordships to advert to the 
date of that paper which had been laid 
before the House. It was dated the 19th 
of January, only four days previous to the 
meeting of parliament. It had been said 
that the paper transmitted from Troppau 
was not intended for publication, and 
that it came upon them by surprise. At 
least so he had understood the noble ear! ; 
but at any rate the principle by which 
the allied sovereigns lad signified they 
would be guided, was known long before, 
and the moment the assertion of that 
principle was known, it became the duty 
of the British government to remonstrate. 
But nothing was done by ministers until 
within a few days of the assembling of 
parliament. It appeared, therefore, that 
their declaration was issued rather to 
meet discussions which they knew were 
unavoidable, and to cover a concert 
which they dared not openly avow, than 
to open in any manner on the decisions 
of the allied powers. When the confe- 
deracy was directing an attack against 
Naples, what was the conduct of ministers 
towards those powers? They continued 
in the closest union and harmony with 
them. But what had been their conduct 
to Naples? A suspension of all amicable 
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intercourse. The noble earl opposite, he 
perceived, dissented; but he asserted, 
that by the refusal to acknowledge the 
‘Neapolitan minister, and to accredit a 
minister to the court of Naples, all the 
accustomed relations of friendly powers 
had been interrupted, and consequently 
all real amicable intercourse suspended. 
This was calculated to strengthen the 
suspicion, that however much the secre- 
tary for foreign affairs condemned the 
principle broached in the declaration of 
the congress at Troppau, there was in 
reality no serious objection to it. It was 
not to'be forgotten, too, that while mi- 
nisters were refusing all intercourse with 
Naples, they had assembled a British 
‘squadron in the bay of Naples. Whether 
this was done to assist the allies or defend 
Naples, was to be inferred from the cir- 
cumstances which had taken place: and. 
here he could not help remarking, that one 
of the vessels of the squadron, that in. 
which the king of Naples embarked, bore 
the ensign of one of the powers which 
tiad ‘summoned the king of Naples to. 
their ‘bar. By this employment of a 
British squadron ministers had exhibited 
this country co-operating in an act which 
amounted to a degradation of the kingly 
‘Office, and was an example of injustice 
unequalled in the history of modern times 
by any thing except the decoying of Fer- 
@inand of Spain to Bayonne—an example 
of atrocity which was now taken for a 
model by those persons who had most 
strengly condemned it. 

He came now to the consideration of 
the paper dated from the Foreign office, in 
which the principle advanced by the holy 
alliance was so delicately treated. To 
this paper, however, chilled ‘as it was by 
all the frosts, and involved in all the fogs 
of winter, it was now necessary for him 
‘to direct their lordships attention. That 
paper purported to have two objects: the 
first was disposed of by a disclaimer of 
the principle contained in the Troppau 
circular. Stripped of all the verbiage in 
‘which it was involved, the disclaimer 
‘amounted to this,—that the principle was 
regarded as contrary to international law. 
‘He assumed, then, that this principle was 
admitted by the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs to be one which it 
was the duty of this government to re- 
sist. This despatch of ministers how- 
ever, said—“ With respect to the par- 
ticular case of Naples, the British go- 
‘vernment, at the very earliest moment, 
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did not hesitate to express their strong 
disapprobation of the mode and circum- 
stances under which that revolution was 


understood to have been effected.” Un- 
derstood! Did ministers not know the 
manner in which the revolution had 
accomplished? If not, what right had they 
to assume any thing unfavourable re- 
specting it? Why did they infer that the 
chabge had been made on principles 
which'they were bound to condemn? If 
they proceeded to judge, they ought to 
have founded their judgment on facts ; 
but they talked only of what they under- _ 
stood! Now he would ask, whether mi- 
nisters had made this statement without 
communicating with the Neapolitan go- 
vernment, whether they had sought infor- 
mation on the subject through the proper 
channels—through channels which might 
have corrected their misconceptions, and 
have induced them to change an opinion 
founded only on what they ‘* understood ” 
‘to have taken place? Here, in the very 
outset of the business, it was plain they 
‘had shown a bias in favour of the holy 
alliance, and against Naples:—a_ bias 
totally inconsistent even with the system 
of cold neutrality to which they pretended. 
The answer of ministers, after stating 
their understanding of the matter, went 
on thus:—* But they at the same time 
expressly declared to the several allied 
courts that they should not consider 
themselves as either called upon or justi- 
fied to advise an interference on the part 
of this country: they fully admitted, how- 
ever, that other European states, and 
especially Austria and the Italian powers, 
might feel themselves differently circum- 
stanced; and they professed that it was 
not their purpose to prejudge the question 
as it might affect them, or to interfere 
with the course which such states might 
think fit to adopt, with a view to their 
own security, provided only that they 
were ready to give every reasonable as- 
surance that their views were not directed 
to purposes of aggrandizement, subversive 
of the territorial system of Europe as 
established by the late treaties.” After 


‘reading this passage he must say that the 


conduct of his majesty’s ministers had in 
this case been as inconsistent as it was 
extraordinary. Their lordships had seen 
that they abruptly put an end to all in- 
tercourse with Naples. Now he would 
ask, upon what principle had they so 
acted? They had no accredited minister 
at the court of Naples, notwithstanding 
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that the king remained on his throne.: 
But he was no longer an arbitrary 
monarch. Was that their reason for sus- 
pending all amicable relations? Upon 
what principle did the changes which had 
taken place in Naples make such a dif- 
ference in the diplomatic intercourse of 
the two countries necessary? Was it 
occasioned by the description of persons 
who produced the revolution? Did a re- 
volution, produced by an army in concert. 
with the people, put an end to all relations 
with this country, while a revolution of. 
another kind had no such effect? Their 
lordships had seen free constitutions over- 
thrown by armies in concert. with kings, 
and yet no such consequence as the in- 
terruption of friendly relations had fol- 
lowed. They had seen in Spain a consti- 
tution to which we were bound to give 
ea by every. feeling of sympathy, 
y every sentiment of generosity, and 
every tie of gratitude for the noble 
struggle made by the people of that.coun- 
try during the war. ‘Their lordships, 
however, well knew that the constitution 
of Spain was overthrown by an. army 
under the direction of the king, and yet 
they had seen no such consequence as 
had occurred with respect. to Naples. 
Anicable relations were without scruple 
continued with the court. of Spain after 
Ferdinand had subverted that constitution 
which this country was bound to support. 
There was no accounting for this dis- 
tinction but upon the supposition that 
ministers had one rule for revolutions in. 
favour ofliberty, and another for revolutions 
in favour of despotism. The latter were by 
every means to be encouraged, and. the 
former discountenanced, and if possible. 
punished. When what. had passed was 
impartially looked at, the inference drawn 
must be this—that the objection to the 
Neapoliian revolution was the charac- 
terestics of freedom which belonged to 
it, and that, being a revolution the object 
of which was to limit not to create arbi- 
trary power, it was therefore to be se- 
verely condemned. The case of Sicily 
was similar. here a constitution was 
established: with the co-operation of the 
British govecament, but that constitution 
was soon after. overturned by the present 
king. of Naples. That arbitrary act, 
however, occasioned no suspension of the 
friendly intercourse between the two go- 
vernments. It was not said that a mi- 
nister could no longer be accredited to 
the court.of Naples, because the king had 
put down the constitution of Sicily. 


The reply: of ministers to the Troppau. 
declaration. amounted only to this—that. 
though they asserted the right of inde- 
pendent nations to regulate their own 
affairs, yet they directly admitted that the. 
case of Naples must be considered an ex- 
ception. They said they would not in- 
terfere to prevent the atrocious attack: 
meditated against Naples, if the allied. 
powers were ready. ta- give an assurance: 
that their views were not directed to 
purposes of aggrandizement. This 
seemed, indeed, to be a natural conse- 
quence of the system of ministers, and: 
perfectly consistent with the principle: 
which the foreign secretary of state had: 
in view in the treaties he had concluded. 
That principle was one of mere tempo- 
rary convenience. 
founded on territorial arrangements, in- 
stead of resting, as it ought, on national - 
rights. It was natural consequence of: 
this principle, that their lordships should’ 
have witnessed the shameful transfers- 
made at the late peace—that they should: 
have seen Genoa delivered up to Sardinia, 
Venice to Austria, and Norway to Sweden. . 
He did not mean to speak lightly of the: 
propriety of preserving a balance of 
European power ; but he contended that: 
it was to be preserved only by an ad-: 
herence to the principles of right and jus- 
tice, and that it was to be secured, not by 
territorial arrangements, but by a system 
which would assure to the weak protec~: 
tion against the aggressions of the power-- 
ful. But ministers had admitted Naples 
to be an exception to their principle of 
non-interference; and all that they asked: 
of the allied powers was, an assurance’ 
that they had in view no territorial. 
aggrandizement. When, however, 
nisters spoke of assurances, he would ask: 
how could they rely on them when ob-. 
tained? Austria, he was afraid, would: 
occupy Naples; for, much as he relied on. 
the effects of the flame of liberty in re- 
sisting tyranny, he was apprehensive that: 
no efficient opposition could in the first 
instance be made to the power of Austria, 
But when that power occupied Naples, 
what would be her situation? She might’ 
have given assurances against territorial 
aggrandizement, but would she find it: 
convenient to abanden her conquest? 
Would not the Austrian armies in the 
centre of a hostile country make the ex-- 
istence of that hostility a ground for re-- 
taining possession as long as they might be - 
able. 4 they succeeded in making a come’ 
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plete conquest, and afterwards retired, 
then, even in that view of the case, Naples 
would remain dependent on Austria. 
Would not that state of things lead to a 
reasonable jealousy and apprehension in 
the other states of Europe. He believed 
that no persons who had experience of 
the conduct of Austria would place much 
reliance on assurances of refraining from 
territorial aggrandizement given by that 
ower. Could any person in Europe 
elieve that Austria was willing to re- 
linquish her schemes of ambition with 
respect to Italy? But what encourage- 
ment would not the conduct of Austria 
ive to the projects of other powers! 
heir lordships had seen at a very early 
period of the negotiations for peace great 
Jealousies manifested among the powers 
now calling themselves the holy alliance. 
Nay, they had even seen the British mi- 
nister holding out Russia as a power 
whose views were to be guarded against. 
If Austria gained by the events of Italy, 
the first thing done by*the other powers 
would be to claim accessions of territory 
in compensation. It could not be doubted 
that Russia and Prussia had already claims 
in contemplation: and would France 
remain a calm spectator of the changes 
about to take place? It was scarcely 
possible that Austria could accomplish 
her purpose without exciting new con- 
vulsions in Europe; and as for the secu- 
rity required by ministers, it was good 
for nothing. 
This was, however, 


deviating from 
that which was the object he chiefly had 
in view, which was, to consider what 
ought to have been the conduct of the 
British government on the declarations of 


the allies. He should therefore turn to 
the paper which had been addressed to 
the senate of Hamburgh. That paper 
put very plainly that construction on the 
late treaties which ministers denied. That 
paper says, “* The monarchs assembled 
at Troppau have concerted together the 
measures required by circumstances, and 
have communicated to the courts of Lon- 
don and Paris their intention of attaining 
the end desired, either by mediation or 
by force. With this view they have in- 
vited the king of the Two Sicilies to 
repair to Laybach, to appearas conciliator 
between his misguided people and the 
states whose tranquillity is endangered. 
By this state of things, and as they have 
resolved not to recognize any authority 
established by the seditious, it is only | 
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As the 
system to be followed has no other foun- 
dation than treaties already existing, they 
have no doubt of the assent of the courts 
of Paris and London,” To this assertion 
however ministers gave a distinct nega- 
tive. Now on this he could not help ob- 
serving that their lordships had in this 
paper, issued by the sovereigns at Trop- 
pau, another proof of the extent of that 
harmony and confidence which it was: 
subsisted among the powers of: 

urope. The treaties alluded to were 
concluded only a few years ago, and their 
lordships must well recollect the pains 
which were taken to prevent any mis~' 
understanding. A congress was for this 
purpose assembled, and innumerable 
notes were exchanged; and yet, after 
all, the parties disagreed on a most 
important principle. In December, 1820, 
their lordships found his majesty’s minis- 
ters maintaining one construction and the 
allies another Repeated explanations, 
it is said, have taken place on the subject, 
and ministers had more than once de- 
clared in parliament that the interpreta- 
tion of the sovereigns was erroneous ; 
but still the members of the Holy Alli- 
ance maintain that theirs is the right 
construction, and that Great Britain has 
given her assent to the principle of inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of indepen- 
dent states. 

He had now a few words to say on the 
exception made with respect to Naples. 
Ministers first disclaimed the principle 
set up by the allies: secondly, their 
answer contained a refusal of gees | 
parties to the projected measures; an 
thirdly came the exception, which was 
very strangely worded. It is said—* they 
regard its exercise as an exception to the 
general principles of the greatest value.” 
Here it was not very easy to discover 
whether it was the principle or the ex- 
ception which was stated to be of “ the 
greatest value.” Fourthly and lastly, he 
had to call their lordships’ attention again 
to the admission that no opposition would 
be given to the projects of the Allies, 
provided they gave security that they 
had no views of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Now, he would ask, what was 
the use of general principles, except as a 
guide for conduct in particular circum- 
stances—except they were applied to ex- 
isting emergencies? To state them, and 
to reason about them, without reference 
to their application, would be acting the 
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part of schoolmen, and not of statesmen‘ 
—would be to advance and reason about 
abstractions, instead of the rules and 
the principles of action. In the circular 
it was said, that there were certain excep- 
tions to the principle of non-interference 
in the offices of foreign states. He would 
then ask what was the exception, and on 
what ground was it justified ? The excep- 
tion was, “* when the immediate security 
or essential interests of one state are 
seriously endangered by the internal 
transactions of another.” On what ground 
was the interference justified? On that 
of necessity. Whence does that neces- 
sity arise? Out of a real, serious, and 
pressing danger, which leaves no choice, 
admits of no doubt, and can only be 
averted by an immediate appeal to force. 
This danger must not be either uncertain 
in its existence or remote in its approach, 
but such a clear, intelligible, obvious 
danger, as cannot be denied, and admits 
ofno other remedy than a departure from 
the general principles of international 
law. Such a state of things occurs when 
the government of one nation holds out 
encouragement to the subjects of another 
to resist its authority, or offers assistance 
to rebellious projects. In illustration of 
this, he might allude to the decree of the 
French National Assembly of the 19th No- 
vember, 1792, which in his opinion would 
have been a legitimate cause of war against 
the then government of France, had an 
explanation of the obnoxious measure 
been demanded and refused. But such a 
monstrous principle as that on which the 
Allied Powers professed to act with re- 
spect to Naples had never been heard of 
in the history of the world. That a na- 
tion offering no encouragement to rebel- 
lion in other nations, and announcing no 
projects of foreign aggression, but merely 
making improvements or operating 
changes in its own internal government, 
should present a fit subject of complaint, 
remonstrance, or interference, on the 
part of its neighbours, was such a 
monstrous principle as had never been 
maintained by any writer on public law, 
and never before avowed or acted upon 
by the most profligate ambition. Look 
at the situation and conduct of the people 
who were so menaced. No force was 
offered to independent states ; no aggres- 
sion had taken place or was threatened ; 
no principles subversive of general order 
were professed; the laws were preserved 
and enforced; the sovereign was main- 
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tained in his office; and merely because 
the monstrous system on which. the go- 
vernment had formerly been conducted—a 
system which had destroyed the re- 
sources, and depressed the energies of 


the people of that country—had been 


improved, and the power of the king 
limited by his own consent; although 
every thing was done inoffensively and 
without tumult or confusion ; yet the alli- 
ance threatened to overthrow the consti- 
tution which had been established, and to 
destroy the improvements which had been 
effected, lest they might excite the hopes 
of neighbouring states to attain similar 
advantages. This was the reason of 
their interference; this was the necessity 
upon which they justified their departure 
from the principles of international law. 
There never was a revolution in the his- 
tory of the world brought about in a 
more peaceful ‘manner, or exhibiting 
itself in a less offensive form to neighbour- 
ing nations: not a drop of blood, so far 
as he was informed, had been shed; no. 
tumults or violence had taken place; the 
property of no individuals had been in- 
vaded; the king was not only maintained 
upon his throne, but had sanctioned the 
limitations of his authority, had given his 
consent to the constitution by which it 
was henceforward to be regulated; and 
yet it was against this revolution that the 
vengeance of the allies was denounced in 
the general principle of interference 
which they professed ; and this country 
was Called upon to sanction the applica- 
tion of a law, which would condemn in 
the abstract every attempt of an inde- 
pendent state to improve its government 
or to better the laws for its internal regu- 
lation! He held in his hand a diplomatic 
note of the duke of Campo Chiaro, in 
which that minister appealed to the sove- 
reigns of Europe in favour of the revo- 
lution effected in his country, and jus- 
tified it as being neither dangerous nor 
offensive to foreign states. The allied 
sovereigns, with this explanation before 
them, and acquainted with the conduct 
and circumstances ef the Neapolitan re- 
volution, had interfered on the general 
principle of a right to interfere, and had 
thus the merit of acting openly and with- 
out disguise, not aggravating the violence 
of injustice by the meanness of fraud. 
He could not but declare that he con- 
sidered this as one of the most monstrous 
instances of injustice that the world had 
-_ of and that the conduct of our 
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fovernment with respect to it demanded 
the strictest scrutiny and the most explicit 
explanation. The suspension of the in- 
tercourse of the English government with 
that of Naples, through its accredited 
agents, seemed to give countenance to a 
participation on our part in the policy 
which he had so justly condemned ; 
and he therefore could not be satisfied 
till that conduct was cleared up by 
papers or other official explanations. 
Although he might here end his re- 
marks, and was not required by the motion 
with which he would conclude to enter 
farther into the subject, yet he would 
descend a little into the particular grounds 
on which the allies justified their interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of Naples. 
These grounds had been alluded to in 
the circular of the Holy Alliance, and 
had been mentioned at various times in 
the discussions to which their conduct 
gave rise. We were told that there was 
a sect or party at Naples which had occa- 
sioned the revolution, and that this sect 
was called the Carbonari; but if the 
fact of the revolution being occasioned 
by a sect gave a right of interference, 
such a right might be claimed in every 
revolution. This cause of complaint 
would apply to every political change ; 
almost all the revolutions within our 
knowledge had been brought about by 
similar means. He was one of those old- 
fashioned politicians, who thought that 
every great political change might be 
traced to previous misgovernment. In 
such a situation, sects would be formed, 
and leaders would always be found, for 
effecting a revolution; and it would be 
very unjust to accuse those as being 
the causes of it who were only the instru- 
ments, and to punish them for taking the 
only means of effecting their objects. 
Let their lordships look to the revolution 
of 1688, and then he would ask them, 
if it could have been carried into effect 
without the combinations of those great 
men, who restored and secured our re- 
ligion, our laws, and our liberties, and 
without such mutual communications 
among them as would bring them under 
the description of a sect or party? The 
Carbonari, however, were not always 
80 obnoxious to the allies, and had be- 
come so only from their late conduct in 
favour of freedom. That sect had been 
formed as early as 1812;-it was then 


encouraged and protected by the allies; 
it was then supported by them as an 
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instrument against France; the object 
which it then professed to pursue was 
a constitution for Italy, and the-expulsion 
of the French power from that country; 
it was then a favourite with the allies. 
Such was its history. But even although 
the revolution at Naples had been brought 
about by a smaller number than such a 
powerful and long established body, that 
circumstance, in his opinion, would not 
have impeached its merits, or have given 
the allies any additional right of inter- 
ference ; especially when it was consider- 
ed, that it was adopted by the people 
without being imposed upon them by 
any force or violence. They not only 
showed a passive acquiescence in the 
operations of this sect, but actively con- 
curred in establishing the constitution 
which they introduced; and what was 
at first a sect became at last, according 
to an expression which he had heard 
used, ‘ the universal people.” That the 
revolution was the effect of the general 
will, might be proved by the rapidity 
with which it was established and the 
unanimity with which it had been sup- 
ported. We had seen, during that great 
change, none of the usual heats and 
animosities with which revolutions were 
accompanied—none of those tumults and 
conflicts which arise from difference of 
opinion. It was established in a few 
days without confusion or blood-shed ; 
and, he believed, had no parallel in the 
history of the world. 

They were told, however, that the 
Neapolitan revolution had not only been 
the work of a sect, but that they had em- 
ployed the army as the instrument in effect- 
ing their purpose. He did not see any 
more strength in this objection than in 
the former. If they were to have armies, 
they must reconcile themselves to the 
idea, that when a soldier enlisted into 
them he did not surrender the feelings of 
aman; that he remained a citizen when 
under arms, and must sympathise with 
his countrymen. In a revolution the 
army must always take one side or the 
other: it must support the . sovereign 
against the people, or aid the people 
in demanding their rights of the sove- 
reign. God forbid that it should always, 
and in all circumstances, take the side 
of arbitrary power! God forbid that 
tyranny, however monstrous or oppres- 
sive, should always be defended by the 
army! He rejoiced to consider that sol- 


diers when enlisted did not cease to be 
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men, and that sovereigns were sometimes 
taught by their taking an opposite side, 
that their best’ guards and protection 
were the confidence and love of the 
people. God forbid that in all circum- 
stances they should support arbitrary 
power against the just claims of liberty, 
and that language like the following 
should be held to nations desirous of im- 
proving the system of their government 
—language, however, which was held, in 
effect, by the present interference! The 
sovereigns thus said to the people—“ Re- 
form you may have, but it must come 
of our free will, and you must not em- 

loy the only means, or use the only 
instrument, for procuring it. The sect 
or the army which have assisted you 
must be disbanded or punished; and 
after we have done so, we will give you 
that portion of liberty which we shall 
think proper to dispense.” What would 
have been our own position at the time 
when our ancestors exerted themselves 
to establish that constitution which they 
had handed down to us, had the army 
which was less then than it is now, con- 
tinued firm to that misguided monarch 
James II, in opposing the just claims 
of his subjects? How lamentable would 
have been our situation, and how much 
would the recovery of our religion 
and our laws have been impeded, had 
the army at that time acted so as 
to earn the approbation of a body of 
sovereigns like the holy alliance! Divest- 
ing the principles promulgated in the 
circular, and the conduct of the allies, 
of all pretexts, what language did they 
hold but the following, to the people of 
Naples? “ You shall have no liberty but 
what is agreeable to our will; we cannot 
permit it to be enjoye’ in our states, nor 
will we allow it in you: as we are re- 
solved not to give freedom ourselves, 
we will not have free neighbours; free- 
dom at Naples might encourage the 

eople of Germany, and the people in 
the north of Italy, to demand a similar 
boon. It might incite the inhabitants 
of Breslau, or of the banks of the 
Rhine, to seek for those constitutions 
which have been long promised and 
always delayed; nay, it might even pene- 
trate into the frosts of Russia and elicit a 
new spark in the breasts of those who 
expelled Buonaparte from their inhospita- 
ble wilds. Expect not, therefore, that 
we can permit you to improve the system 
of your government. Overthrow the con- 


stitution you have established, or prepare 
for the full infliction of our wrath.” Such 
was the language held by the assembled 
sovereigns to the people of Naples—lan- 
guage which, without some explanation 
from ministers, he was bound to say they 
not only tolerated, but abetted and en- 
couraged, 

There remainéd one other ground on 
which the conduct of Austria towards 
Naples was attempted to be justified. A 
secret article of the treaty between these 
states in 1815, stipulated, that the high 
contracting parties would not admit any 


constitution but of a certain kind, in 


which the *‘ monarchical principle” would 
predominate. The noble earl here read 
the secret article to which he alluded, 
and contended that its proper construc- 
tion did not bear out the interpretation 
which had been put upon it. Like all 
other articles of restraint, it was to be 
construed strictly; and he did not think 
such a construction warranted the inter- 
ference of Austria under circumstances 
like those which the Neapolitan revolution 
had presented. It related, so far as he 
pr comprehend it, only to the re-es- 
tablishment of the government at that 
time, and could not be considered as a 
permanent guarantee of the existence of 
an unimproved government. But even 
although the latter interpretation could be 
put upon it, it could act as no restraint 
on Naples in improving her constitution. 
It was impossible that in this sense the 
treaty could be executed: it was an im- 
moral and unjust convention, inconsistent 
with the rights of nations, and beyond 
the power of being fulfilled. It made 
the sovereign of Naples a party against 
his own subjects, and bound him not to 
consult their advantage, to which he was 
bound by the solemn duties of his office. 
On all these grounds he conceived it was 
a contract that his Neapolitan majesty 
could not make without forfeiting his 
rights to the throne, by first having for- 
feited the duties for the performance of 
which he held it. When he looked 
around, and saw that no changes were to 
be permitted but those which were incon- 
sistent with the independence of states 
and the rights of mankind; when he saw 
Austria, because she had dominions in 
Italy, declaring that no part of Italy 
should enjoy freedom, lest that freedom 
should become contagious, he could 
scarely restrain his indignation. ,Of what. 
nature was the government of Austria in 
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Italy ? It was the government of strangers 
in that country ; it was founded on recent 
conquest, and had for its principle that 
every thing was to be done there for the 
benefit of Austria, and not for that of 
Italy. If any new law was to be enacted, 
it was, to secure the interests of Austria ; 
if any tax was to be levied, it was for 
Austria; if any conscription was to be 
raised, it was for defending the rights of 
Austria, and not of Italy. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, languished 
on account of the power exercised by 
Austria; even literature and the arts had 
felt the influence of foreign dominion. 
No improvement could be expected in a 
state so governed ; and was Naples to be 
restrained from attaining her rights, or 
establishing her freedom, because the do- 
minion of the Emperor of Austria might 
be rendered less secure in the north of 
Italy by an improvement in the south? 
Such a monstrous principle he thought 
could not be maintained for a moment. 
Besides, Naples had been promised a free 
constitution on the return of the king 
from Sicily. A promise of a more liberal 
constitution had been held out by Murat 
as an inducement to the Neapolitans to 
join his standard and support his throne. 
The offer of such a constitution was the 
last act of his reign as a bribe for sup- 
port; and a similar offer was the first act 
which the legitimate king, as he was 
called, at on returning to his 
native dominions. The execution of 
these promises was withheld, and the re- 
sult was, that the Neapolitans had secured 
their own freedom themselves. The so- 
vereigns of Europe had met to declare 
that no new reforms should be permitted 
unless such as emanated from themselves, 
or received their sanction. He now, 
therefore, called upon ministers to ex- 
plain their conduct in appearing to favour 
such a confederacy, and in committing 
the government to acts so derogatory 
from the interests and the honour of the 
country. He called upon them to explain 
why their conduct had been so different 
in the two cases of Spain and Naples, 
which were so similar in their nature. 
When the Spanish revolution was effected, 
no suspension of intercourse had taken 
place; and he wished to know why our 
_ Yelations with Naples should have been 
placed on a different footing. He asked 
these explanations for the honour and the 
safety of the country, which had been 
compromised by the undecided, temporiz- 
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ing, and, he would add, pusillanimous 
conduct of his majesty’s ministers. He 
should rejoice to find that the noble earl 
opposite could make that explanation sa- 
tisfactory ; but, at any rate, he would sit 
down with the consciousness of having 
discharged his duty, even although he 
might be disappointed by the vote of the 
House in obtaining the papers for which 
he moved. The noble earl then moved 
for ** Copies or extracts of all communi- 
cations between his majesty’s government 
and foreign governments, relative to the 
affairs of Naples.” 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could 
assure the noble earl and the House that 
though he must oppose the motion, he 


was not sorry it had been brought for- 


ward, and that thus an opportunity was 
afforded him of explaining and defend- 
ing, if it required explanation or defence, 
that circular communication on which the 
noble earl had commented, and also of 
answering the general observations which 
he had thrown out. The-circular of the 
19th of January, he would contend, con- 
tained a clear, distinct, and intelligible 
exposition of the views of his majesty’s 
government on the matter to which it 
referred, and the principles on which the 
allies professed to act. Although he had 
been willing to grant the papers moved 
for by the noble earl, he could not sanc- 
tion a motion which was introduced for 
the purpose of censuring the conduct of 
government, without appearing to allow 
the justness of that censure. If any of 
their lordships should be of opinion, after 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, that the communication made by 
ministers had been erroneous; or, still 
more, that it had been criminal; if they 
believed that its results would be different 
from what appeared to them to.be true 
policy of this government, those who 
entertained such sentiments would, of 
course, vote for the motion. The noble 
earl had adverted to what passed on this 
subject on the first day of the session. 
The noble earl’s observation went to this 
—that the paper laid on the table, and 
which was dated on the 19th of January 
was intended for the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and that the sentiments which 
it contained should have been made known 
at an earlier period: therefore, he con- 
cluded, that the conduct of ministers, in 
withholding it for some time, was repre- 
hensible in a greater or lessdegree. Now, 
as there had been some misapprehension 
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on the subject, he begged their lordships 
to look to the circumstances under which 
the original declaration itself was brought 
forward. He had undoubtedly stated 
that the existence of this document was 
first known about the end of December. 
But it was known at that time, not as a 
paper that had been communicated to 
other powers, but as the project of a 
paper that was intended to be made known 
to them; and a determination to answer 
it on the part of this government, when- 
ever it was made public, was then enter- 
tained; because, actually, at the time 
when this paper was formally announced 
and communicated officially to govern- 
ment, it was distinctly stated, that such a 
document would render it necessary for 
this government to frame an answer as 
early as possible. It was therefore evi- 
dent that an answer was designed, even 
before the paper was known to other 
powers: but he was perfectly ready to 
admit, that the official publication of the 
document rendered the answer more ne- 
cessary than ever. He, however, begged 
leave to remind the noble earl that there 
‘was not one word respecting the general 
doctrines contained in the answer, or re- 
specting Naples, that had not been fre- 
quently repeated, in different papers, in 
the course of the last year. What had 
taken place some months ago, with refer- 
ence to the revolution in Spain? A noble 
baron (lord Holland) had asked him a 
question respecting a document published 
at St. Petersburgh, in which mention was 
made of the Spanish revolution. On 
that occasion he had not only disclaimed 
the doctrines contained in that paper, but 
had distinctly stated to the House that 
the government of this country had 
clearly explained itself on the subject ; 
and he had further stated, that the pro- 
duction and publication of the papers al- 
luded to, would rather tend to prejudice 
than to benefit the cause which the noble 
baron wished to assist. The paper pub- 
lished by this government did not contain 
any new doctrine, but merely set forth 
the doctrines which Great Britain had 
held from the beginning; and, with re- 
spect to Naples, referred to those great 
general principles which had been repeat- 
edly promulgated. The doctrines pub- 
lished on the 19th of January had been 
held on all occasions, from the treaty of 
Paris, with reference to the revolution 
in Spain, and in like manner with respect 
fo the revolution at Naples. Indeed, 
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those doctrines had been maintained on 
every occasion when this government 
was called on to state its sentiments. 
Therefore, whether those sentiments were 
right or wrong, it could not be fairly as- 
serted that they were first sent forth on 
the 19th of January. They were pub- 
lished when the nature and circumstances 
of the case required it; and he had the 
evidence of the paper itself to show, that 
it was known to the allies; and, indeed, 
that it was known to all Europe. He had 
no difficulty in saying, that some reasons 
might exist for publishing those senti- 
ments now, which did not exist on former 
occasions. In the first place, circum- 
stances had assumed an entirely new 
shape; for some of the continental pow- 
ers wished the right of one interfering in 
the internal concerns of another to be 
generally acknowledged ; and the paper 
published by those powers actually went 
to propose a prospective league, with a 
view of deciding what were the cases in 
which different countries might interfere 
in the internal concerns of other states. 
They did not look to the modification of 
the general principle, more or less, but 
they endeavoured to give practical effect 
to those principles, looking to the neces- 
sity of any given communication. 
Having said thus much on the different 
papers, the noble earl alluded to what he 
called—* the Holy Alliance.” He knew 


not for what particular purpose the noble 


earl had made that allusion, as it was an 
alliance to which this country was not a 
party. Whatever objection the people of 
other countries might have to that alli- 
ance, to us at least its existence was 
harmless. The noble earl seemed to 
think that it was connected with this go- 
vernment in some secret manner. e 
could assure the noble earl that his ap- 
prehensions were unfounded. There was 
no mystery, difficulty or doubt about the 
conduct of the English government. No 
artangement had been made with any 
foreign power, except those which had 
been regularly laid before parliament. 
There never had been any arrangement 
with this country respecting the opera- 
tions of foreign powers, growing out of 
the treaty of Paris, or out of any other 
treaty, that had not been laid: on their 
table, and of which noble lords opposite 
had not full and perfect cognizance. 
With respect:to the note which had been 
addressed to our ministers abroad, it con- 
sisted of two parts—the one referred to 
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general principles, as to the interference 
or non-interference of countries in the 
internal affairs of other countries; the 
other, the application of those principles 
to the present situation of Europe. If he 
comprehended the speech of. the noble 
earl, he did not understand him to make 
any objection to the opinions contained 
in the first part of the note. He did not 
understand the noble earl, to deny either 
the principle laid down or the qualifica- 
tion attached toit. There seemed to be 
no difference of opinion between him and 
the noble earl, on the great general prin- 
ciple, that it required a strong and special 
case to justify the interference of one 
country in the internal affairs of another, 
or that such strong special case could not 
by possibility exist. Practically he knew 
how difficult it was to apply those general 
principles; and many objections might 
be urged against them. The right, how- 
ever, of interference growing out of spe- 
cial circumstances, must rather be consi- 
dered as an exception to a general rule, 
than any part of that general rule itself. 
But there was one mode of judging, which 
came as near to the general principle as 
could be—namely, in what consisted the 
right of a country to make war at all, 
under any circumstances? It was its 
own security which imparted that right. 
It was to support that right that the great 
refinement ‘of the balance of power was 
intended, because it appeared to be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of self-defence. 
He contended as strongly as the noble 
earl, or any other. person, that the only 
ground which. could justify the interfer- 
ence of one state in the affairs of another, 
was a strong special case, founded on the 
principles of self-defence and necessary 
security. A state could not say ‘“ We 
will attack another state, because the 
conduct of the people affords a bad ex- 
ample.” The right of interference must 
rest on a more clear, decisive, and intelli- 
gible object; because, if a dread of 
example could give to one country a 
right to interfere with another, a vicious 
and depraved state might assume the 
right of attacking a virtuous community, 
whose good example was disapproved of 
by the former. 

‘What, then, did the noble earl object 
to in this paper? since it was manifest 
from it that the government had not in- 
terfered, and did not mean to interfere, 
with respect to.the internal affairs of the 
country in question. But, having got rid 


of the noble earl’s argument, founded on 
the time when the paper was produced, 
his objection came to this—that ministers 
in giving their opinion, and in stating that 
they disapproved of the mode and circum- 
stances under which the revolution at 
Naples was effected, did that which they 
had no right todo. He had no difficulty 
in stating, that he was friendly to that 
expression of opinion. If the noble earl 
would look to the ground of the revolu- 
tion of Naples, he would see a variety of 
circumstances which made it not only 
proper but lodiepenaasly necessary that 
goyernment should publish its disapproval 
of those proceedings. In the first place, 
that revolution was effected by a military 
mutiny; and, in the next, the Spanish 
constitution was adopted under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. He ad- 
mitted, that neither of these circumstances, 
would afford just ground for an interfer- 
ence in the atairs of another country, since 
it was allowed that every state had a right 
to conduct its own affairs as it pleased, 
provided its transactions did not affect 
the tranquillity of other states. But 
still, if the military mutiny, or the adop- 
tion of the Spanish constitution, under 
such circumstances, appeared to be ob- 
jectionable, he maintained that he had a 
right to express that opinion, while he, at 
the same time, stated that those two 
transactions did not afford a just ground 
for interference. 

And here he would shortly apply himself 
to the view which the noble earl appeared 
to take of both these points. He said, 
‘* You must expect in great national con- 
vulsions that the military will take one 
side or the other, and it would be a most 
lamentable thing if they took part with 
despotic power :” and he alluded to what 
took place in our own country, when the 
army at Hounslow mutinied against king 
James. That, however, was a case in 
which a revolution was effected by those 
who looked towards a competent consti- 
tutional authority for the redress of their 
wrongs, and he could not conceive any 
two cases to present more striking points 
of difference. The case of Naples was 
not that of a people demanding a redress 
of grievances, receiving a refusal, and the 
military standing up in order to assist 
them in procuring that redress, Such, 
however, was the case in 1688, and with 
respect to other revolutions that had been 
effected in this. country. At Naples the 
revolution was the effect of a military 
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mutiny, carried on in secret by a sect 


whom he would presently notice, no 
statement of grievances having been pre- 
viously made. It was the act of a mili- 
tary mutiny in the first instance by which 
the whole business had been brought 
about. He stated this, not as a ground 
for interfering with Naples, but as form- 
‘ing a very great distinction from the case 
to which the noble earl had referred. 
There was, however, another question 
which, he likewise admitted, afforded no 
practical jnstification, for interfering with 
the affairs of Naples. He meant the 


mode in which the revolution was con- 


ducted. If he looked to the constitution 
of this country, as it had grown up, no- 
thing could be more distinctly observable 
than-the manner in which their ancestors 
had proceeded. In the struggle for 
Magna Charta, in the Revolution of 1640, 
and in that of 1688, the distinct ground 
taken was a declaration of specific griev- 
ances to which practical remedies were to 
be applied, founded either on ancient 
rights, or on existing propositions. But 
this was very different from the course 
pursued in Naples where the revolution 
was effected without any declaration 
whatsoever, and a foreign constitution 
was adopted, of which those who thought 
fit to select it knew nothing. He had 
-heard, though he did not vouch for the 
truth of the story, that when a copy of 
the constitution was called for, not one 
could be found in Naples. This blind 
and headstrong mode of proceeding, 
though not sufficient to call for interfer- 
ence, could not be considered without 
exciting feelings of strong reprobation. 
But there were grounds on which he 
meant to contend that foreign countries 
were justified in interfering with the in- 
ternal affairs of other states. He was not 
standing up to justify the conduct of the 
allies in that respect. It was sufficient 
for him to say, that he saw no cause for 
the interference of this country. There 
‘was one ground for the interference of 
the allies which he was surprised the 
noble earl had overlooked. He alluded 
to the conduct of the revolutionary go- 
vernment of Naples towards Sicily. No- 
thing had occurred’ more outrageous or 
_Yrevolting, during the last five an twenty 
years, than the proceedings of these Nea- 
politans, with the word “ liberty’? in their 
‘mouths, to their Sicilian fellow-subjects. 

very one who heard him was aware that 


Sicily was a distinct kingdom, though go- 
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verned by the same king. The Sicilians 
had distinct rights, privileges, and laws. 
In short, Sicily possessed a distinct con- 
stitution of itsown. Such was the situa- 
of Sicily ; and could any man pretend to 
say, that if a large army at Naples chose 
to effect a revolution there, and chose 
also to adopt a Spanish constitution, the 
people of Sicily were to have no share in 
the modification of that constitution? 
What really took place on the occasion? 
When the event of ‘the revolution at 
Naples was known, the strongest senti- 
ments that could be conceived was mani- 
fested in Sicily against the new constitu- 
tion. He knew that a strong feeling was 
also said to have been displayed against 
the royal family. This, however, he de- 


nied : no feeling but that of the most de- — 


voted loyalty was manifested towards 
them. What did the government of 
Naples do? They sent a large military 
force to Sicily to overawe public opinion, 
and to compel the Sicilians to submit. 
When that military force arrived at Pa- 
lermo, they found the difficulties of the 
expedition greater than they had been led 
to suppose, and they were induced to enter 
into a capitulation with the inhabitants 
of Palermo, and the power stationed in that 
city—a capitulation as reasonable, as fair, 
as just, and as equitable, as ever was con- 
cluded. It was signed and completely 
executed. It stipulated that the two 
states should compose one kingdom. 
They were to have the same sovereign, 
but it was left to the Sicilians to decide 
whether they would have a distinct and 
separate parliament, or whether their 
arliament was to be incorporated with 
that of Naples. This being signed, and 
definitively agreed on, was sent to the 
revolutionary government of Naples; but 
that government refused to 
ratify it: they broke the sulemn agree- 
ment which their own officer had entered 
into. Now, if the people of Naples hada 
right to form this new constitution for 
themselves (and he was one who did not 
dispute that right), had not the people of 
Sicily, he would ask, an equal right to 
refuse to accept of that constitution, and 
to insist on the power of — for them- 
selves, as the Neapolitans had done? 
But the noble earl passed by all this. He 
touched on nothing but what he denomi- 
nated the conduct of despots. The noble 
earl and his friends never complained of 
the conduct of usurpers; they never 
complained of the acts perpetrated by 
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new dynasties—on these they looked with 
forbearance and tolerance—they only 
complained when the actions of legitimate 
monarchs were brought under considera- 
tion. The case which he had just stated 
was a case in point; and if this govern- 
ment, with the fact of Sicily before their 
eyes, had not stated their disapproval of 
such conduct, they would have neglected 
asolemn duty. He knew perfectly well 
that there was in Sicily, a great spirit of 
dissatisfaction at the conduct which had 
been pursued in Naples, and that an ab- 
solute refusal had been given to send an 
person to the parliament there. This 
was an internal circumstance which must, 
in a considerable degree, have guided the 
views of those who were called on to speak 
their sentiments with respect to this revo- 
lution. 

_ He now came to another point, which 
was intimately connected with the pro- 
ceedings at Naples. Probably there 
never was a revolution of this kind that 
cid not originate in privacy and darkness. 
That he would admit to the noble earl. 
But he would ask, were the Carbonari a 
sect of Neapolitans, and of Neapolitans 
only? For Neapolitan purposes, he 
would say it was not right to interfere 
with them; because, whatever their prin- 
ciple might be, he would consider it as a 
question between them and their govern- 
ment, and with which we had nothing to 
do. But was this the fact? Were the 
Carbonari a Neapolitan sect only? Were 
they all even Italians? Was it not known 
that this sect extended not only to every 
part of Italy, but to Switzerland and Ger- 
many? Were not their principles similar 
to those which had been set in motion to 
overturn that which was called a legiti- 
mate government? Were not their prin- 
ciples practically and theoretically the 
same with those which were known at the 
period of the French revolution? The 
case, therefore, was entirely altered with 
respect to those people, (on the principle 
admitted, of the declaration of the 19th 
‘of July, 1792,) if they were found to 
be a sect having extensive connexions 
in other countries. The case then be- 
came an entirely new one. It was no 
longer a Neapolitan question, but went 
far beyond it. The distinction he drew 
was this—that there was a complete 
difference between a sect having for its 
object the new modelling of a govern- 
ment on constitutional principles, and 
one which extended into other countries, 
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for the purpose, generally, of overturning 


existing governments. [n the latter case 
it was no longer a national question, but 
one of a very distinct character. He, 
however, had not given any opinion— 
neither had his majesty’s government — 
whether the conduct of the sect of Car- 
bonari did, under all the circumstances, 
justify the interference of the emperor of 
Austria. He was not prepared to give 
an opinion that it did; but he certainly 
could not say that it did not: because 
the inference must depend on the nature 
of the circumstances taken together. It 
was possible that there might be a state 
of things not only to justify, but to render 
it imperative on a monarch, for the pre- 
servation of his authority, and for the 
good of his subjects, to interpose. When, 
however, it came to that point, it was a 
question not referable merely to Naples, 
but was one of a very extensive nature. 
The noble earl had referred to the in- 
terruption of the diplomatic arrangements 
between this country and Naples. But, 
in point of fact, those arrangements were 
not dissolved. Sir W. A’Court was at 
resent ambassador at the court of 
aples for the court, of Great Britain, 
while count de Ludolph was the minister 
here on the part of Naples: and, on a 
variety of occasions, communications had 
taken place between the two courts. 
He had indeed stated, on a former night, 
that, under existing circumstances, no 
new powers or authorities would be 
granted. But he, at the same time speci- 
ally and particularly pointed out the 
reason; namely, the situation in which 
Naples stood with respect to Sicily ;—a 
circumstance which was conclusive on the 
subject, because this country could not 
have given those new powers, without at 
once deciding against the Sicilians altoge- 
ther. With regard, however, to the di- 
plomatic authorities existing, no altera- 
tion had been made, and no interruption 
of the ordinary intercourse had taken 
place.—The noble earl had asked whe- 
ther the government of this country was a 
” ty to the circumstance of the king of 
aples having gone on board a British 
man-of-war. He would answer, that the 
British government were no party to the 
roceeding in any other way, except that 
in which he would have been ashamed if 
they had not been a party. When that 
monarch, by the advice of those who sur- 
rounded him, determined to go on board, 
it was the duty of the British government 
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to grant him those accommodations which 
he particularly requested. That monarch 
had now reigned upwards of sixty years, 
and on all occasions he had been the 
friend and ally of this country. His per- 
sonal character was also highly estimable ; 
and it would have been unbecoming the 
government of this country if that mo- 
narch and his family had not been readily 
afforded every degree of accommodation. 

With respect to the revolution at 
Naples, he would not now attempt to dis- 
cuss the question whether it was justifiable 
or not; but he could not consider any 
two cases more different from each other 
than the first revolution in Spain and that 
which had occurred at Naples. In the 
case of Spain, their king was withdrawn 
from them by one of the most treacherous 
acts recorded in history. Being thus 
thrown upon themselves, they took up 
arms against their oppressors, drove them 
from their capital, and at last, from the 
necessity of the case, formed a govern- 
ment for themselves. That government, 
in the opinion of his noble friend behind 
him (the duke of Wellington), who. was 
.then in Spain, and also in the opinion of 
many other enlightened political charac- 
ters, was unwise and impolitic, and was 
repeatedly modified for the purpose of 
giving additional strength to the execu- 
tive part of it. Unfortunately, they 
failed in attaining that desirable object ; 
and to their failure in that respect might 
be attributed all their subsequent misfor- 
tunes. But whether that government was 
good or bad was a matter of little import- 
ance, as, under existing circumstances, it 
was the legitimate authority of the coun- 
try: it was by that government, seconded 
by the voice of the Spanish people, and 
supported by the valour of a British 
army, that the deliverance of Spain, 
which led to the general deliverance of 
Europe, . was. ultimately effected. It 
would be satisfactory to our ambassador 
at that court to have it known, that when 
he met king Ferdinand at’ Valencia, on 
his road to Madrid, he advised him to 
adopt it, and to act constitutionally. 
The monarch, however, when he reached 
his:capital, was induced to adopt another 
course ; but he adopted it in such a man- 
nér as was satisfactory to the great bulk 
of the nation, by issuing a. proclamation 
for the immediate assembling of the 
Cortes. He afterwards prevented that 
body from assembling; and. out ‘of that 
event arose the late revolution in. that 

VOL. IV. 
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country. The circumstances of it were, 
however, very different from those of the 
revolution in Naples, and chiefly in this 
point of view—that it was not the work 
of any particular sect, but was, ia its main 
character and objects, a transaction purely 
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national, Such being its description, 
what grounds could there be for the in- 
terference of any foreign power with the 
government of Spain? On all occasions 
when such interference was contemplated, 
there were two ‘great questions to be 
solved; first, the moral question, was 
there cause to justify such interference? 
and then, supposing there to be a cause, 
was there power to make such interfer- 
ence effectual? On neither of these 
points was he called upon to give any 
opinion in the present case: he felt that 
there had been no ground either for the 
interference or for the aid or assistance of 
this country; although it was impossible 
not to reprobate the conduct, so hostile 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind, 
which had been pursued by the revolu- 
tionary government of Naples towards 
Sicily. The noble earl, among other. 
questions, had asked how the king of 
Naples had come into the possession of 
his dominions? He would inform the 
noble earl. The king of Naples had 
come into the possession of them by the 
invasion of an Austrian army, who had 
driven out of them Joachim Murat, who 
had usurped authority over them. On 
Murat’s being expelled from that country, 
Ferdinand was replaced on the throne of 
it by an Austrian army; and one of the 
stipulations made in the treaty by which 
he was so replaced was, that the Austrian 
government should, for a certain period, 
garrison all its fortresses. And here it was 
but common justice to that much calum- 
niated government, the government of 
Austria, to observe, that it had shown the 
utmost readiness to withdraw its forces 
even before the period stipulated in the 
treaty had arrived. The noble earl had — 
spoken a great deal about a secret article 
inserted in- the treaty of peace between 
Austria and Naples. ‘Though that article 
had never been officially communicated 
to thé English government, he could as- 
sure the noble earl, that Austria had never 
built upon it as a strong part of her case 
against Naples. That secret article was 
not, however, one of a novel description ; 
it was in perfect consonance with the — 
spirit: of ancient treaties, as well of those 
— the auspices of Whig ad- 
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ministrations, as of those approved of by 
Whig oppositions. The noble earl must 
be well aware that he alluded to those by 
which this government guaranteed the 
power of the Stadtholder—treaties which 
were founded upon the clearest principles 
of international law, and which had 
formed part of it from the very beginning 
of time. The noble earl had also alluded 
in general terms to a proclamation issued 
by the king of Naples to his subjects in 
1815. Would the noble earl believe him 
when he stated, that he had not seen that 
proclamation till very lately, and that, 
rom what he had seen of it, he was fully 
convinced that it was not a genuine do- 
cument ? 

Such were the observations that he had 
thought it requisite to make upon the 
speech of the noble earl; and as the 

ouse had now the whole case before 
them, he would leave them to judge whe- 
ther any interference in the affairs of 
Naples would have been justifiable on the 
part of this country. if they should be 
of opinion that the British government 
ought to have interfered, then they would 
agree, either entirely or in part, to the 
motion of the noble earl; if they should 
be of a contrary opinion, he thought that 
he had shown sufficient cause why the 

pers which the noble earl had moved 

r, should not be granted. He had as- 
sured. their lordships that there had been 
no interference on the part of the British 
government in the affairs of Naples. He 
had described to them the feeling with 
which ministers had received the intelli- 
gence both of the Neapolitan and of the 
Spanish revolution. 
to them the manner in which the former 
event differed from the latter; and he 
trusted that he had shown that it did not 
require us to take any hostile part either 
in one way or the other. e had not 

et taken any hostile steps, and he was 
hes to inform their lordships that it 
was not intended to. take any hostile 
steps. With these observations he should 
leave the question with their lordships, 
and should sit down with a determination 
to oppose the present motion. 

Lord Holland remarked, that, if the 
noble earl had proved that the conduct 
of his-majesty’s government had been in 
all respects justifiable, and that they had 
maintained a perfect neutrality towards 
Naples, he-should still, and on narrower 
vote in favour of his noble 

iend’s motion. That motion was for in- 
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formation on the subject. Before he al- 
luded to the various topics connected with 
this interesting question ; and before he 
stated the more forcible reasons by which 
he was stimulated, he would observe, that 
ample ground existed for the adoption 
of his noble friend’s motion in the present 
imperfect state of information as to the 
precise character of the recent proceed- 
ings. The noble earl had contended, 
that a vote for further information would 
imply a necessity for parliamentary inves- 
tigation, and the existence of a prima 
Jacie case against his majesty’s ministers : 
that might a true if the present were 
the first motion for information on the 
subject: but that was not the case; there 
was already a paper on the table, and all 
that his noble friend contended for was, 
that the information in that paper was in- 
sufficient to enable their lordships to 
judge of the case, and therefore that ad- 
ditional information ought to be furnish- 
ed. As his noble friend had stated, the 
best part of the paper on their lordships’ 
table, the part which was express. 
ed in a less confused and _ indistinct 
manner than any other, was the passage 
in which the British government protested 
against being concluded or bound by any 
treaty, either to accede to the proposed 
league of sovereigns, or to co-operate in 
the projected aggression on Naples. But 
was that sufficient? He was not going 
to be the apologist of foreign courts. 
God forbid that he should be guilty of 
what he should consider the greatest 
shame and disgrace that could possibly 
befal him! But this he would say, that, 
as far as appeared from the paper on the 
table, those foreign courts had the better 
of the case with our government; for 
they contended that there were treaties 
by which we were bound to co-operate 
with them; and our reply was, . not a 
denial of that fact, but a reference to 
other documents, to other communica- 
tions, to other discussions, not before 
the public or that House. ‘To make the 
explanation complete, all the information 
which related to that reference ought. to 
be produced. All that he had yet said, 
however, referred to points of compara- 
tively minor importance. He confessed, 
that considering the complexion of the 
pa on the table, and the speech which 

ad just been made by the noble earl, 
combined with the proceedings at Naples, 
he had little hesitation in saying, that 


there was great ground for the suspicion 
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entertained by his noble friend of par- 
tiality on the part of the British govern- 
ment, if not of connivance in the pro- 
ceedings of the allied powers against 
Naples. The noble earl had commenced 
his speech by observing, that his noble 
friend had laid great stress on the 
date of the circular of the British govern- 
ment, and had intimated a strong suspi- 
cion that it was merely intended for par- 
liament. Certainly, ithad that appear- 
ance. That circular was dated the 19th 
of January, and it professed to answer 
the declaration of the three courts of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia. In the 
first place, the sentiments contained in 
the latter were not then for the first time 
expressed and acted upon by those three 
powers. The noble earl, however, had 
talked of previous discussions and repre- 
sentations. It was somewhat strange 
that all those previous discussions and 
representations had had so little effect in 
altering the views of the powers in 
question, that at so late a period as the 
19th of January, the British government 
should find it necessary to make a pub- 
lic declaration of their sentiments, at a 
period when a knowledge of the opinion 
of England could no longer have a 
favourable operatien on the great cause at 
stake. The last time he had adverted to 
the conduct of Austria, he had ventured 
to suggest to his majesty’s ministers a 
passage which he thought they might very 
advantageously borrow from Tom 
Thumb.” In their conduct towards 
Naples, they seemed to him to have had 
in view a similar production. In the se- 
cond act of “ The Critic,” at the com- 
mencement of the tragedy, Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton says to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh— 

“ There is a question which I yet must ask; 

A question which I never asked before— 

What mean these mighty armaments ; 

This general muster? and this throng of 

chiefs?” 

On which Sneer very pertinently asks 
Puff: “ Pray Mr. Puff, how came Sir 
Christopher Hatton never to ask that 
question before ?”? What is the answer of 
the author? “ What, before the play be- 
gan? how the plague could he? Sir Chris- 
topher proceeds to tell sir Walter a great 
many circumstances, of every one of which 
the latter seems already apprised, which 


draws from Sneer the observation—*“ Mr. 
Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir 
Walter go on telling him?” Puff replies— 
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“ But the audience are not supposed to 
know any thing of the matter; are they ?” 
So it was with his majesty’s ministers. 
They told their lordships that they had 
long been talking to the continental 
orem on the subject; but all this had 
ad been kept secret from Naples and 
from the British parliament; both which 
were in the situation of the audience in 
“ The Critic ?” and having kept it back 
until the communication could be no 
longer serviceable to the Neapolitan 
cause, the British government then openly 
put to the allied sovereigns sir Chris- 
topher Hatton’s question to sir Walter 
Raleigh:— 

“ What mean these mighty armaments ? 

This general muster? and this throng of 

chiefs ?” 


The circular dispatch of his majesty’s 


government contained the following pas- 
sage :— “ With respect to the particular 


case of Naples, the British government, 


at the very earliest moment, did not 
hesitate to express their strong disap- 


stood to have been effected.”? Or 
passage the noble ear! said, that his ma- 


and indeed were bound to express their 
disapprobation of the mode and circum- 
stances under which the Neapolitan revo« 
lution was understood to have been effect- 
ed. Yes. But if they had been lovers 
of peace and friends of neutrality, to 
whom would they have expressed that 
disapprobation? Would they not have 
expressed it to the persons by whom the 
acts which they disapproved had been 
committed? Would they not, as in his 
opinion had been done with great wisdom 
in Spain, have recommended those per- 
sons to modify their proceedings? But 
no; instead of that, his majesty’s govern- 
ment go to the individuals who are 
anxiously seeking for a pretext and 
an apology for an aggression on Naples, 
and say to them “ We are highly dis- 
pleased with the mode and. circumstances 
of the Neapolitan revolution.” They re- 
fuse to receive any explanation of their 
“‘ understanding” from Naples. But al- 
though they refuse that, still, in order 
to evince their impartiality, they run 


states most likely and most desirous to 
take offence, to tell them how highly 
they are offended. And that the noble 
lord called acting with impartialily! He 


probation of the mode and circumstances, 


under which that revolution was under-: 
On that: 


jesty’s government were at perfect liberty, 


with breathless haste to the neighbouring: 
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would put a case to their lordships to 
show more distinctly the nature of this 
impartiality. Suppose (said his lord- 
ship), that I have two friends—one a 
little weak timid man, and the other a 
great raw-boned blustering fellow. Sup- 
pose also, that the little fellow by some 
means or other offends the great one. 
Well I go to my great tall strapping 
friend and say to him—‘* That's a 
strange meddling little fellow; I don’t 
like him—I totally disapprove of his con- 
duct.”? Ileave his house and go to my 
own. I order my porter never to ad- 
mit the little fellow, and, though I pass 
by his house every day, I never call 
upon him, so that I give him no opportuni- 
ty of entering into explanation with me 
about his conduct. I then say to myself 
—‘* How impartial I am!” and am quite 
vexed if any body doubts it. In a few 
days afterwards I walk along the streets, 
and see the huge fellow trampling the 
little fellow under his feet, and belabour- 
ing his sides most unmercifully; I pass 
on and don’t interfere, except to make a 
speech, and to tell all my acquaintance 
that my little friend has behaved very ill, 
and that I don’t approve his conduct. 
Should I after that be entitled to the cha- 
racter of an impartial man ?—After con- 
trasting the impartiality of a man acting 
in this manner, with the alleged impartial- 
ity of the British government towards 
the people of Naples, lord Holland pro- 
ceeded to ask why the secretary for 
foreign affairs had, in the circular to which 
his name was affixed, entered into discus- 
sion with the emperor of Austria? That 
grave emperor, it was well known, hated 
discussion ; he had lately told the world 
so. But he likewise hated learning and 
learned men. The circular, therefore, 
netwithstanding its other faults, might 

ease the imperial palate; for certainly 
it was better calculated than any docu- 
ment which had ever preceded it to cap- 
tivate an individual who was not to be 
captivated by beauty of style or clearness 
of composition. What occasion, how- 
ever, was there for him to interfere at 
all, and to state his disapprobation of 
such and such principles of action unless 
they were in pursuit of some common 
object? What that object was, it was 
not for him at present to declare, and he 
should therefore leave the circular for 
awhile and advert to what had fallen from 
the noble: earl opposite. The noble earl 
had said, that though there might be 


cases in which he should not disapprove 
of an army taking a part in the accom. 
plishment of a revolution, he could never 
approve of one which originated with, 
and was entirely effected by, a military 
body. He would not enter into a dis- 
cussion of that principle at present, but 
would content himself with saying, that 
he hoped the recent events in Spain, 
Portugal, and Naples, where such glo- 
rious deeds had been achieved by the 
soldiery, would act as a warning to the 
great despots of the earth, or if they did not 
act as @ warning to them, would act as an 
example to their subjects—teaching the 
former that it is better to rest their force 
upon the affections of their people than 
upon. the bayonets of their soldiers; and 
the latter, that the power of tyranny, 
however formidable in the outset, cannot 
long resist the united attacks of liberty 
and knowledge. In making this declara- 
tion, he was indulging a feeling that 
was common to all who had the love of 
liberty at heart, though the noble earl 
had the boldness to assert that it had 
never been the feeling of the people of 
England. The noble earl had alluded to 
Magna Charta; the means by which that 
was-established did not add any strength 
to his arguments; he might talk indeed 
of statements of grievances, but he would 
tell him that king John might haye said; 
like king Ferdinand, and many other mo- 
narchs who had sworn to constitutions, 
that he was forced to perform the act 
against his will, and therefore the oath 
was not obligatory; but, though king 
John might offer that plea, the nation de- 
creed that the oath should stand, and 
Magna Charta become the unalterable 
law. of the realm.. So that the argument 
of the noble earl on that point was par- 
ticularly unfortunate. The noble earl 
had then turned away to the affairs of 
Sicily, and really a more extraordinary 
speech than that which he had made upon 
them he had never heard. The noble 
earl had stated that there was—no, that 
there might be—a cause to justify what 
had occurred there. Allowing the facts 
to be as the noble earl had described 
them—and he would not then stop to ex- 
amine whether they were so or not—It 
was a greatimputation on the government 
of Naples. But, considering the doubts 
which at present hung over the subject, 
surely it was not too. much to for 


further information with regard ‘to Sicily. 
The proclamation issued). or at least the 
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copies of a proclamation issued, under 


British authority, and addressed to the 


Sicilian people, might or might not be 
a but it had been 
widely circulated, and in general belief 
it was an authentic document. What, in 
fact, was the situation of the present king 
of Naples at the period of his restora- 
tion? It was that of a prince of the 
house of Bourbon coming with a defined 
and written constitution in his hand, and 
taking occupation of his throne upon the 
clear promise and understood pledge, 
that he would adhere to that constitu- 
tion. What induced the people of Naples 
again to accept him? hy, it was, in 
the first place, that their former prince 
swore to maintain the constitution which 
was offered to him. To that he gave his 
solemn sanction; it was from that sanc- 
tion that he derived an advantage; it was 
in concert with the British government 
that he so lent his sanction! Why had 
the British government since adopted a 
different course? Upon what imaginable 
views was it that its foreign policy was thus 
changed? What had occurred to induce 
the noble earl to disappoint the people 
of Naples of those blessings that belong 
to a constitutional government, and to an 
accountable administration of public 
affairs, which that noble earl had so 
largely promised (and he had partially 
performed his promise) to the islanders 
of Sicily? He must also state, that the 
noble ear!’s allusion to what had passed in 
Sicily, to those transactions in which he 
had borne so conspicuous a share, were 
(he regretted to be obliged to make the 
observation) not merely unsatisfactory, 
but strange as proceeding from the mouth 
of an Englishman, The noble earl had 
talked of an armistice, and of a reasona- 
ble capitulation; but he would ask the 
noble ear] whether he found any simila- 


rity between the circumstances on which - 


he founded his judgment in this instance, 
and those under which the British govern- 
ment had made itself instrumental in restor- 
ing Louis 18th? Without travelling, how- 
ever, into that question, he would say 
decidedly, that there was ground of sus- 
picion, and that, judging from the first 
aspect of affairs, it was just and natural 
to conclude that the government of this 
country had, if not co-operated with, 
connived at the present unwarrantable 
attack upon the independence of the 
Neapolitan. people—The noble earl had 
adverted to the principles and influence 
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of the sect called Carbonari in Italy; 
and of that sect, or of its influence and 
numbers, he himself did not profess to 
know a great deal. But the noble earl 
went on to infer the existence of many 
secret societies whose object might be in- 
consistent. with the established order of 
the political system in Europe, He 
knew not what the principles of this sect 
were, and in this state of ignorance he 
could not either approve or condemn 
them; but it was manifest that, before 
active hostilities, it was incumbent on 
the allied powers to use or to try the 
means of remonstrance and persuasion. 
These means had not been used; and 
whatever incidental circumstances might 
belong to the change that had taken 
place, the powers now arrayed against 
Naples were evident violators of public 
law. The noble earl had, however, intro- 
duced the late example of Spain; and 
with regard to that subject he should 
only say, that he had received a different 
account of the circumstances relative to 
that event. The cause of the Spanish 
revolution was not, he had reason to be-~ 
lieve, exactly what the noble earl had 
described it to have been. But, could 
the noble earl derive light from no other 
sources? Had he heard of no other re- 
volutions ? Did history contain no men- 
tion of secret societies in other natiufs 
and of secret societies producing ulti~ 
mately great and glorious advantages to 
the country in which they existed?; Ac» 
cording to the noble earl, the change or 
revolution in the Neapolitan government 
was brought about by the Carbonari, or 
a sect which had no known or distinct 
character. Had noble lords forgotten, 
then, that the Protestant religion was 
first disseminated by means of secret 
societies? How was it that all human 
improvement sprung up? The establish~ 
ment of the Protestant faith, the authori. 
ty given to the doctrines of our national 
church, all had their origin in those secret 
and confidential associations, the ver 

name of which appeared to fill the noble 
earl with so much horror. Such societies 
had existed in every free country; and 
why should they form the subject of so 
grievous a complaint against Naples? 
Was there, indeed, a man in England so 
dead to a sense of liberty, so blind to 
every substantial interest of his country, 
as not to see that the principles of the 
new constitution of Naples wete intrifisi- 
cally similar to our own? That they. were’ 
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open to animadversion he did not deny : 
they were new, and had no sanction from 
experience but they still contained the 
valuable gem, they still promised to ripen 
and flourish into unalloyed utility. Such 
as it was, the constitution already appear- 
ed to be more congenial to the habits, 
character, and wishes of the people than 
any form of government to which they 
had previously been subjected. It was a 
constitution already productive of infinite- 
ly greater advantages than could perhaps 
have been rationally anticipated. True 
it might be, as the noble earl had assert- 
ed, that the authors of the Neapolitan 
revolution were not persons of great po- 
litical knowledge; that they were not 
deep philosophers in matters of state. 
He would here remind the noble earl, 
however, of arguments used by that 
noble earl himself, on a former occasion, 
and used with prevailing force, in his 
description of the changes which had 
taken place in the Peninsula. There 
was the instance of a people of the same 
religion, and possessing similar character- 
istics with the people of Naples. If the 
Neapolitan constitution was bad, so was 
the Spanish constitution, in its progress 
and at its commencement. We interfer- 
ed, however, upon different principles 
from those on which we had before inter- 
fered with the revolutionary government 
of France. We interfered upon grounds 
of national independence and public free- 
dom; and we proclaimed aloud against 
the usurpation of Buonaparte the sound 
and legitimate principle on which every 
government ought to rest. It was not 
to be borne that the people of Europe, 
who had been induced to make efforts so 
great, and to tolerate privations so ex- 
traordinary, in order to re-establish a 
pacific system, should submit to the dic- 
tates of a tyrannical confederacy. If the 
freedom of political constitutions was to 
be objected to, surely the objections 
came but ungracefully from the reigning 
emperor of Russia, from a prince who 
ascended a throne still reeking with the 
blood of his father. [Hear, hear.] A 
prince on whom the crown of his domi- 
nions had devolved by an act of assassina- 
tion was not to be regarded as. an oracle 
of morality; nor unless men were utterly 
degraded and brutalized, would they con- 
sent to take their notions of public mora- 
lity from such a quarter? Yet we found 
that the league against Naples was justi- 
fied by references to the interests of mo- 
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— and of religion. The emperor 
of Russia, that member of the holy 
league— 

The Earl of Harrowby said, he felt 
himself under the necessity of speaking 
to order. .The language used by the 
noble baron in allusion to a foreign 
potentate, with whom this country was 
now maintaining relations of amity, ap- 
peared to him to be both unparliamentary 
and indecorous. Even during a period 
of war it would be improper so to speak 
of any sovereign with whom we might be 
engaged in hostilities; but thus to cha- 
racterize the head of a friendly govern- 
ment was an obvious departure from the 
orders of that House, and the decency of 
its proceedings. 

Lord Holland resumed.—He admitted 
that it would be a gross indecency in any 
member of that House to allude distinctly 
to any subject of royal guilt, without 
sufficient knowledge of the actual cir- 
cumstances attending it. But, where 
the object was, to keep down the pub- 
lic voice, to stifle the expression of 
popular feeling, it would indeed be a 
bad omen of what was to take place 
hereafter, a sad specimen of what was 
likely to result from the combination of 
great powers, if a peer of parliament 
was to be snaeined: in his allusions to 
the conduct and character of foreign 
potentates. If the British government 
should ever be permitted by direct aid, 
or by connivance, to crush the liberties 
of an independent state, then, no doubt, 
it would become an order of the House 
that no such allusions should be made. 
As the liberty and privileges of par- 
liament however still remained, he would 
renew his statement, that the present 
emperor of Russia owed his crown to 
the murder of his father, or in other 
words that the crown devolved upon 
him in consequence of that murder. It 
brought to his recollection also, that 
since the time of the czar Peter Ist, no 
sovereign had ascended the throne of 
Russia altogether unstained with the 
blood of his immediate predecessor, or 
some member of his own family. It 
was not therefore from this quarter, as 
he had already said, that Europe ought 
to receive lessons of morality. Even 
though it should be contrary to the 
orders of the House, it might perhaps 
be excusable, because it was natural in 
an Englishman to express indignation 
at occurences of this kind. But these 
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were not all the grounds of suspicion 
that existed with regard to the policy 
adopted by his ministers to- 
wards Naples. He recollected that similar 
complaints as to the existence of secret 
societies formed one of the chief pretexts 
for that bloody, expensive, and calamitous 
war, the effects of which we were now 
experiencing. Naples certainly was not 
so important a power in the European 
system as France, and some persons 
might imagine that an outrage on its 
independence was therefore comparatively 
unimportant. But the invasion of Naples 
eriginated in the same spirit; it was the 
offspring of the same policy, which led 
to the combination against France. It 
was, if he might so speak, a cub of the 
same litter; it bore about it all the marks 
of its lineage and extraction: 

. “ Sic canibus catulos similes; sic matribus 

hedos.” 

Let what might take place under such 
circumstances, the British people would, 
_ thank God, still express their sentiments ; 
nor would their attention be withdrawn 
or confused by any of the productions 
of the Foreign department. The noble 
earl had distinctly stated, that it never 
was in the contemplation of his majesty’s 
government to go to war with Naples; 
and, for his own part, he felt perfectly 
assured that such was not their intention. 
The best illustration of their views was 
undoubtedly to be drawn from their re- 
corded statements and doctrines; but he 
was willing to give implicit credit to this 
declaration of the noble earl. What 
their lordships had to consider at present 
was, the question, whether the British 
government had openly avowed to the 
world, or clearly intimated to the king of 
Naples, the principles on which it was 
determined to act? Had the British go- 
vernment or had it not, made known to 
Europe in time for any useful or 
practical purpose, that it would lend 
no countenance or sanction to the enter- 
prise of the Northern powers? Might not 
an earlier declaration of the views of 
England have had some influence with 
other states? That it was a supposed 
countenance on our part which en- 
couraged the confederacy, was, he thought 
as evident as it could be made in the jar- 
gon of unintelligible stuff that had issued 
from the Foreign office on this subject. 
The more he attempted to analyse those 
documents, tle more rigid oa chymical 
the means by which he carried on that 
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analysis, the stronger was his conviction 
that the British government had acted in 
a way which favoured the aggression upon 
Naples. : The confederated kings alluded 
to their subsisting alliance with this coun- 
try, in proclamations which boasted of 
their moral and physical strength, but 
which indicated that their reliance was 
upon the last alone.—The noble earl had 
rested the defence of his government on 
principles of foreign policy, very unlike 
those on which he had formerly called upon 
parliament to approve and to continue the 
war in Spain. On that occasion the 
noble earl had most truly stated the na- 
ture and limits of those causes that might 
rightfully lead to foreign interference 
with the domestic concerns of an inde- 
pendent people. The noble earl had then 
clearly shown how far it might become 
the interest of this country to enter 
deeply into those concerns.« But, what- 
ever might now be said by the noble earl 
or his colleagues, he feared that it was 
too late to apply aremedy. The die was 
cast, and, far as it was from his inten- 
tion to undervalue the force of a British 
army, he muststill say, that the real 
strength of England lay in its influence 
and authority—in its money and its . 
character. This had been the case since 
the reign of Henry 8th and yet more em- 
phatically since the reign of Elizabeth. 
It was then that the genius and spirit of 
modern civilization were most advantage- 
ously displayed, and that principles were 
established which might serve as land- 
marks for succeeding ages. Queen Eliza- 
beth, with a sagacity that seemed consti- 
tutional in her, and which, with various 
blemishes and defects of character, still 
made her the greatest'woman that ever 
mingled with political affairs, acquired a 
mighty influence on the continent without 
any trespass on national independence. 
She became the rallying point of the 
Protestant religionin Europe; and to 
her wise and magnanimous policy was it 
indebted for its early protection and sup- 
port. Without dwelling on the faults of 
a succeeding race of princes, he should 
say, that many public misfortunes had 
arisen out of their departure from the 
same course. Upon prudential motives, 
as well as on grounds of public right and 
of general policy, he would call upon 
the noble earl. to consider the probable 
effects of that course in which he was en- ° 
gaged, as regarded Naples. He had 
often heard him, in the instance of Spain, 
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insist on the energy belonging to. popular 
sentiment, and on the force which always 
accompanied the efforts of a free people. 
He had heard the noble earl maintain, 
not only that the war was popular in 
Spain, but that its success was owing 
to its popularity. This was an argument 
and a most powerful one for repelling the 
atrocious usurpation of Buonaparté. That 
usurpation was one of the most unjusti- 
fiable aggressions ever committed ; it had 
been deservedly condemned; and most 
readily did he join in the verdict of con- 
demnation, passed as it was upon one 
whom he must still regard as a great 
man and to whom in his adversity he was 
the more willing to pay the tribute due to 
his talents and virtues. But the 
noble earl himself had said, that 
from the period of the occupation of 
Spain, the French power began to lose its 
stability. In this opinion he fully agreed 
with the noble earl. By the violent usur- 
pation of the Spanish throne the ruler of 
France destroyed himself—eo ictu sese 
confecit—from that moment general opi- 
nion became arrayed against the French 
government, and that general opinion was 
the cause of the ultimate success of the 
allied armies. But if general opinion had 
such an effect during war, did the noble 
earl think that it ought to have no effect 
during peace? The noble earl was too 
much of a statesman not to know that 
wars must again occur. When a war 
occurred we could place no dependence 
but on the justice of our conduct, 
our magnaniinity, and our fairness 
of proceeding towards the rest of Eu- 
rope. We had had an opportunity, by 
a seasonable and strong remonstrance, to 
place ourselves at the head of the popular 
opinion. The Carbonari, who were now 
regarded as so dangerous, had taken 
their origin in secret societies in Germany, 
instituted for ‘the double purpose of 
shaking off the yoke of France, and the 
powers allied with France, and of esta- 
blishing freedom on a better foundation 
than before. They had been encouraged 
for that oo in almost every part of 
Europe; and he believed they had been 
encouraged for that’ purpose in Italy. 
Every state in Europe, while thus strug- 
ling against France, promised a free con- 
stitution “to its people. He. must do 
Austria the justice to say, that she had 
violated no promise of this kind, for she 
had given no promise of liberty to her 


subjects. But, with the exception of | 
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Austria, all the states of Europe, even 
Russia, had promised free constitutions 
to their subjects, and all violated their 
promises. The people of Spain, whose 
liberties grew and prospered under our 
eye, were violently deprived of the free- 
dom for which they had fought. He had 
been told by the noble earl that the 
liberties of Spain had been subverted. 
He believed that our government had re- 
monstrated; but we had taken care not 
to let the poor sufferers under oppres~ 
sion and tyranny imagine that we took 
too much interest in thein situation and 
struggles. Constitutions had been pro- 
mised, and those to whom they had been 
promised suspected that the English go- 
vernment afforded the great cause why 
the promised constitutions were not esta 
blished; and certainly they were quoted 
by those princes who refused to redeenr 
their pledges as completely disapprovin 
of them.—One word more and he should 
have done. It had been said that the 
example of Naples might be dangerous to 
neighbouring despotisms. Mere vicinity 
was, he believed, the ratzo suasoria of the 
interference ;. whatever ratio justificatoria 
might be assumed or pretended. He 
would not give five years’ purchase for 
the stability of a despotism in any terri- 
tory near the place where freedom was 
fairly established. He agreed with the 
noble earl that there was danger, and he 
rejoiced exceedingly that there was dan- 
ger to a despotic -government, from the 
mere vicinity of freedom. But the mode 
of meeting the danger was, not by attack- 
ing the free government, but by improv- 
ing their own. What more monstrous. 
could be stated, than that, 
ecause our own government was bad, 
we must protect it by attacking a neigh- 
bouring good government; because our 
state was founded in rottenness, we must 
attack a neighbouring state whose foun- 
dation was pure; because our habitation 
was founded on stubble, we must prohi- 
bit a neighbour within the enclosure of 
a strong wall to light his pipe, for fear of 
our straw-built fabric! Was any thing so 
contrary to reason, to justice, to good 
feeling, ever stated among men? He was 
sure, and he wished the truth could be 
conveyed to the ears of the monarchs 
who were allied against national liberty; 
he was sure, whatever differences: might 
exist on questions of policy and measures 
of state, there was not a man within the 
walls of that House: who could lay: his 
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hand on his heart and’ say that the motive 
of the Austrians was not this monstrous 
desire of preserving its own rottenness by 
destroying the purity of a neighbouring 
state. [Hear, hear.] If he had been 
disorderly, he could only say, that he felt 
indignant at the aggression and arrogance 
-of bad governments against states that 
set a salutary example of political im- 
provement ; and that he entertained great 
suspicion of the spirit and policy of our 
own government on such a momentous 
occasion. He should give his hearty vote 
for the motion. If any man believed that 
our government had sincerely exerted all 
its power and influence to prevent any 
interference with Naples, he was justified 
in voting against the motion; but he en- 
‘tertained a strong suspicion that ministers 
had not had the desire, or the judgment, 
or the confidence, to act as they were 
bound to have acted, and that for that 
reason they durst not lay full information 
before the House. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his ardent hope, that those who 
attempted to stop the tide of freedom and 
improvement, which had set in so strongly 
and.so auspiciously, would themselves be 
overwhelmed in the torrent, and that the 
spirit which manifested so many auspicious 
indications of its soundness and strength, 
would fully accomplish its object, by re- 
novating corrupted states, and establish- 
ing the liberty and security of nations. 
Lord Ellenborough observed, that if he 
could agree with the noble baron who last 
addressed them in the interpretation he 
had given of the circular of the British 
government—if he could believe that the 
neutrality they professed was a hollow 
and insincere neutrality—if he could sup- 
pose that they were inclined to uphold 
the one party by the sacrifice of the less 
powerful—he should be disposed to speak 
of such conduct in terms as indignant as 
those used by the noble baron. But, 
taking into his consideration the state- 
ments which had been made by the noble 
earl,and looking at what appeared to 
have been the conduct of the government, 
_ he could not avoid coming to a conclu- 
sion very different from that come to by 
the noble baron ; he could not but be of 
opinion, that the course that had been 
ursued was that which was most con- 
ormable to sound policy, under the pre- 
sent difficult circumstances of Europe. 
The noble baron had complained that 
ministers had expressed strong ‘disappro- 
" bation of the mode and circumstances by 
VOL. IV. 
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which the revolution in Naples had been 
brought about. Now, he thought, not 
only that ministers were justified in ex 
pressing of those circum- 
stances, but that the expression of that 
disapprobation might produce beneficial 
consequences even to the parties against 
whose proceedings it was directed. He 
regretted that the noble earl who brought 
forward the motion, had that night given 
the great, and justly great authority of 
his name, in favour of a revolution brought 
about by the military. It was for the in- 
terest of mankind that such revolutions 
should be opposed; as they were more 
frequently effected for the purpose of de- 
stroying, than for that of establishing the 
liberties of the people. They ought there- 
fore, to be discountenanced, as there was 
no security for the continuance of a state 
of things founded on the will of the sol- 
diery ; seeing that those that made a con- 
stitution one day, might destroy it on 
another, and that their feelings were ge- 
nerally different from those of the great 
body of their fellow subjects. It was 
therefore common, in the course of a 
short period, to find those who were con- 
sidered the saviours of their country, re- 
garded as its destroyers—to find the. esta- 
blishers of a constitution its subverters— 
and to find those who had commenced 
by limiting the kingly prerogative, en- 
gaged, after a time, in extending the 
powers of the sovereign, with a view to 
the accomplishment of some object of 
their own. These considerations led him 
to think that government had done no 
more than its duty in protesting against 
the proceedings in Naples. The revolu- 
tion there had been brought about under 
circumstances which were not calculated 
to promote the happiness of the people. 
It was effected against a government, 
against which no charge had been brought 
for some years. He did not defend the 
principle of the old government ; no man 
could be less disposed to do so than him- 
self (for he had seen it in action) ; but, 
for years, all the regard that could be 
shown for a people, under a government 


so constituted, had been manifested. 


There were several features in the case 
which deserved particular ‘observation. 
He would ask, if there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the coincidence seen in the 
breaking out of the revolution, and the 
return was at that 
apparent who is now placed at the head 
of 7 government. Looking at that 
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return, and what had since occurred, was 
it not fair to conclude that the object of 
the revolutionists was, to overthrow the 
sovereign, and place the next heir to the 


stances, he thought the protest of the 
English government likely to be produc- 
tive of beneficial sree to the go- 
vernment of Naples. It would tend to 
make them feel the necessity of adopting 
a moderate line of conduct towards fo- 
reign governments and towards persons 
who might be obnoxious to them; and, 
in fine, of acting so as to convince those 
who were dissatisfied with the means b 
which the revolution had been effected, 
that, however impure the source from 
which their power sprung, it was their de- 
termination not to use it unworthily. 
The noble earl had complained of the ap- 
pearance of an English fleet in the Bay 
of Naples. When he considered the cir- 
cumstances of the revolution, he thought 
the noble earl must feel that the presence 
of an English fleet was necessary for the 
rotection of British interests. The noble 
ord who spoke last, complained of the 
British government not having expressed 
its disapprobation of the aggression of the 
allies. Now, in his opinion, that disap- 
probation was expressed in the circular 
of the secretary of state addressed to the 
allies. He went along with the noble 
mover, in expressing his abhorrence of 
the. principle on which the allied sove- 
reigns acted. He considered the success- 
ful progress of such a principle as de- 
structive to liberty throughout the world. 
For what more detestable ground of 
policy could be supposed than this, that 
the happiness of the governed was as 
nothing when weighed against the in- 
terest, the pleasure, or the apprehensions 
of the party governing? He must repeat, 
that the circular of our government had 
disarmed that principle of half its power 
in the onset. What had been done pre- 
cluded Austria from seeking its own ag- 
gtandisement in its war against Naples. If 
the march of the Austrian troops could be 
justified on any principle, it was this, that 
the:government of Naples had fallen into 
the hands of a particular sect, whose suc- 
cess would be incompatible with the safety 
of all governments. The proceedings of 
the Austrians ought to be limited by the 
original necessity of the case. They 
ought only to require security, that the 
vernment of Naples should not be 
dged in the hands of that sect, Hav- 
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ing gained that object, their triumph 
ought to be regarded as complete. He 
was of opinion, that England had but one 
of two courses to pursue. The first was 
that of a silent neutrality—the other that 
of war. The intermediate line recom- 
mended by the noble baron, he was of 
opinion could not be adopted with advan- 
tage. The noble baron might compose a 
beautiful, moral lecture—he might pro- 
duce a fine form of words, a perfect and 
elaborate composition; but this, however 
excellent, would be useless. If it were 
not written with the sword, it would pro- 
duce no effect. No man regretted more 
than he did, the pressure of distress now 
experienced in this country—no man re- 
gretted more than he did, the advantages 
taken of those distresses—but when they 
were told that all these distresses sprung 
from the errors of governments, in whic 
the people had no concern—when they 
were told that all their hopes must depend 
upon the continuance of peace--was it to 
be supposed that foreign powers were 
ignorant of these things, or ignorant of 
the temper of the people, or of the temper 
of parliament? These things must be 
known; and when it was seen that our 
force was diminished from motives of 
economy, it was not to be expected that 
we should possess all the influence which 
belonged to us while our army was entire, 
and not a shot in Europe could be fired 
without our permission. To him, then, 
it appeared, that unless the noble earl and 
the noble baron were prepared to propose 
that we should depart from the line which 
we had taken, which appeared to him to 
be that of strict neutrality, they ought 
not to wish it deviated from at all. To put 
forth a remonstrance, and not to enforce 
it by the sword, would be but to expose 
our impaired fortunes, and ‘our broken 
spirit. It was his most anxious wish to 
avoid this, to place the parliament in har= 
mony with the people, and to revive that 
mutual confidence which ought to subsist 
between the government and the go- 
verned, and which constituted the real 
strength of a nation. Without that 
it would be in vain to read a moral lec- 
ture to the governments of the continent, 
and the effect of doing so would only be, 
to lower the character of the country and 
expose its weakness to the world. He 
hoped the noble earl would, on reflection, 
be disposed to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Calthorpe thought the language 
of the circular any thing but satisfactory. 
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He complained of it, both for what it im- 

lied and what it expressed. The sacri- 
hove made by this country to obtain the 
objects of the war, loaded as we were at 
its close with the fruits of war, ought to 
have procured for us a guarantee for the 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. The 
disavowal of the principles put forth by 
the allies, which appeared in the circular, 
proved that sufficient care had not been 
taken in the negotiation to accomplish 
that object. The conduct of Austria 
was, in his opinion, such as would justify 
interference on the part of this country 
to induce her to refrain from pursuing 
her present line of policy. 

Earl Grey said, he entirely agreed with 
those who maintained that it was the ob- 
ject, as it was the policy, of this country 
to preserve a strict neutrality; but he 
Aid think that the noble earl opposite had 
not succeeded in making it appear that any 
thing like strict neutrality had been main- 
tained. He was of opinion that no such 
disposition had been manifested by go- 
vernment in her communications with the 
two nations principally concerned. Had 
there, in truth, in any single transaction 
that could be named, been any thing like 
an equal measure preserved between those 
two countries? The noble earl declared, 
that not disputing but that the case of 
Naples might form an exception to that 
general conduct against which the allied 
powers were in declared hostility, all he 
would say was, that he would not pre- 
judge the question; but, although the 
noble earl thus deprecated every thing 
like prejudication, his line of argument 
was most inconsistent with that declara- 
tion. He had promulgated a disclaimer 
of certain acts on the part of a foreign 
government, which had taken upon itself 
to express a disapprobation of the con- 
duct pursued by the kingdom of Naples: 
and yet he now maintained, that that fo- 
reign state was justified in the manifesta- 
tion of her disapprobation. As to that 
interference on the part of the allied 
sovereigns, it was one of the most flagrant 
acts of political injustice, one of the most 
enormous violations of the law of nations, 
that ever was committed ; and the tardy 
disavowal of this government was made 
at a time when its very disapprobation of 
these measures could have no other effect 
but the encouraging the perpetrators of 
that violation. And this, the noble earl 


told them, was a strict neutrality! But 
when noble lords contrasted the general 
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measures of this government, in its free 
and open communications with Austria, 
and its recent dealings with Naples, 
could such conduct be construed to 
intend a fair and strict neutrality? He 
had said, that the usual intercourse be- 
tween this country and Naples had 
ceased ; and the noble earl opposite im- 
mediately expressed his disapprobation of 
that statement. The noble earl told their 
lordships, that new powers were neces~ 
sary to be exhibited upon the change of 
the government. It was important to as- 
certain what the noble earl meant, and 
therefore he wished to ask whether sir 
W. A’Court still remained at Naples our 
accredited minister;—whether he was 
still there vested with the full powers of 
his original appointment, as envoy of the 
Neapolitan government? But this was 
not all:—not only must they have an ac- 
credited agent at Naples, but the govern- 
ment of Naples must have one here. Now, 
the noble earl had said, that count Lu- 
dolph was that accredited agent at our 
court. Why, was it not notorious, that 
after the events which had changed the 
face of the government of Naples, count 
Ludolph was recalled, and the prince 
Cimitelli substituted in his place, as am- 
bassador to this country? Was it not 
equally notorious, that prince Cimitelli 
was refused to be admitted to the accus- 
tomed audience, and all communication 
with him evaded by our government. He 
should like to hear from the noble earl, 
under what powers count Ludolph now 
acted to the rejection of prince Cimitelli, 
or whether the count Ludolph had re- 
ceived any new credentials? The rejec- 
tion of prince Cimitelli wasa direct breach 
of this boasted neutrality ; it was such an 
insult to the character and independence 
of a nation, that only a weak state would 
endure. If any thing bearing the charac- 
ter of neutrality was contemplated by the 
British government, when it had an am- 
bassador attending the conferences at 
Troppau, it would have deemed it essential 
that its accredited minister should conti- 
nue without interruption to represent 
its interests at Naples. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the British government, in 
the spirit of amicable representation, 
might have expressed its disapprobation 
of the proceedings at Naples as injurious 
to its own interests, and dangerous to the 
security of Europe.—The noble earl had 
laid considerable stress on the conduct of 
the Neapolitan government, in reference 
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to Sicily. He (earl Grey) was far from 
justifying either the principle of the mea- 
sures pursued towards that member of the 
Neapolitan dominions, or of palliating the 
breach of that stipulation to which the 
noble earl alluded. Yet he must confess 
that he should have liked to have seen 
the representation to be made on that 
subject to the court of Naples by a Bri- 
tish minister: he should like to have seen 
the protestation of the secretary of state 
against the forcible union of one country 
with another, against the prayers, the 
wishes, and the interest of that country. 
It would, indeed, be a curious and extra- 
ordinary document to see a state paper, 
signed. “ Castlereagh,” remonstrating 
against a forced incorporating union be- 
tween two divisions of the Neapolitan 
kingdom, on the grounds that. it was ef- 
fected against the wishes and the voice of 
the weaker, by the power and the military 
strength of the stronger [Hear, hear !]. 
Allowing that Sicily had been oppressed 
by Naples, the.utmost power that could 
accrue to the allied sovereigns was, the 
right to remonstrate. But these sove- 
reigns ysed no such pretext—they founded 
their aggression on different grounds. It 
was a dislike to the principles of the revo- 
lution, and eo nomine, they declared it 
dangerous to the other powers. The 
noble earl spoke of the secret sects and 
of the conduct of the army, but he (earl 
Grey) contended that neither constituted 
a good ground of interference. The noble 
earl laboured much on that point, and 
endeavoured to make out possible cases. 
He contended that the co-operation of 
the society of the Carbonari with the 
mal-contents in the other states of Eu- 
rope justified an interference, which with- 
out that co-operation, would not be war- 
ranted. Some better proof of such co- 
operation, besides allegations, was, essen- 
tial. But even were it the fact, the 
utmost right that could accrue was, the 
power to remonstrate against the exist- 
ence of such associations, and, if em- 
ployed in administering the functions of 
the government, to protest against their 
continuance in sucha capacity. It was 
not, however, to be presumed, that the 
co-operation of these sects with the dis- 
contented of other nations was encouraged 
by the government. Before an interfer- 
ence could be justified, much less aggres- 
sion defended, that fact ought to have 
been substantiated by proof. The noble 
earl had said, that he did not wish to pre- 
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judge the case, but he should be glad to 
know when they were ever to judge of 
the expediency or the necessity of inter- 
ference? When were we to judge of the 
necessity of applying those principles of 
national right and public law, which it 
was the duty and interest of this country 
to maintain, and which constituted the 
foundation upon which the true security 
of nations depends? The noble earl ad- 
mitted that a case might arise to which it 
would be his duty to apply those princi- 
ples: But when would he judge of it? 
Would he wait till after the Austrians 
had occupied Naples? Would he wait 
till after the violence had been committed, 
and the aggression had taken effect, and 
then sit in judgment on the case ; and 
determine, when it was too late, whether 
this was a violation of national law and 
public right? Instead of saying that we 
ought not to prejudge the case, it was our 
duty to judge, in order to prevent that 
scandalous violation of public right and 
law, the existence of which even the noble 
earl was compelled to admit. There was 
one peculiarity in the noble earl’s reason- 
ing which deserved notice. He was 
ready enough, without proof and without. 
deliberation, to prejudge the question be- 
tween the king and his people: but in 
questions between nation and nation, 
when'the great interests of right and jus- 
tice were at stake, the impartiality of the 
noble earl became conspicuous; then the 
noble earl would not prejudge, but he 
would sit with his hands behind him till 
the act of aggression had been accom- 
plished, and it was too late to remedy the 
evils which had been produced. Such. 
were the disastrous measures—such the 
miserable policy—by which the honour. 
and character of this country were de- . 
graded and disgraced.—With respect to 
that argument of the noble earl, by which. 
he attempted to justify the altered tone. 
of this government to Naples, in conse-. 
quence of the, change of the executive 
government in Naples, he. begged to re- 
mind the noble earl, that it was not upon 
the occasion of the revolution of Naples. 
that the substitution of the vicar-general,. 
as representative of the king, took place. 
If he was not much mistaken, that substi- 
tution was first effected under our auspices, 
for the purpose of carrying into execu~ 
tion the constitution which had been’ 
granted to Sicily by lord William Ben- 
tinck. _ The king. objected to that consti-: 
tution; he refused to take the oaths, and. 
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it was upon that occasion that we gave 
our sanction to the vicar-general being 
placed at the head of the executive go- 
vernment, as the representative of his 
father. The noble baron (Ellenborough ) 
had said, that when a nation thought fit 
to remonstrate in behalf of another coun- 
try, against any measures which were me- 
ditated by a third party, that nation should 
be ready to enforce its remonstrance by 
arms. Upon these principles it could not 
be denied, that this was the most favour- 
able moment for remonstrance by those 
who, like the noble earl opposite, told us, 
that the country never stood in so proud 
a situation: who daily repeated, as a 
proof of their policy and wisdom, that the 
authority of this country was never 
greater, or its influence in the affairs of 
Europe more acknowledged. 
When, however, the noble baron objected 
to the propriety of remonstrance, even in 
a case in which justice and interest de- 
manded it, because our voice would be 
disregarded, and the weakness of the 
country exposed, did he not, in fact, bear 
the strongest testimony to that lamentable 
system of policy by which the resources 
of this country had been so impaired, and 
its energies so exhausted, and its charac- 
ter so degraded in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions, that it was no longer able to vindi- 
cate its interests, and enforce its just re- 
monstrances? But, let the noble baron 
look to the other side of the alternative, 
and consider how far a silent acquiescence 
in the measures now carried on by the 
allied powers, for the sake of avoiding 
hostilities, is calculated to secure us 
against a war. Since the commencement 
of this debate, information of an authentic 
character had reached him, which an- 
nounced that the Austrian army was ac- 
tually advancing in three divisions, from 
three different routes upon Naples, and 
that the king of Naples had issued a pro- 
clamation from Laybach dissolving the 
parliament, and recommending his sub- 
jects to receive the Austrians as friends. 
How far this was to be considered as a 
free, spontaneous emanation of the will of 
that monarch, he would not determine; 
but it was now certain that the die was 
cast, and that Naples would in all proba- 
bility be shortly occupied by Austria. 
He would ask the noble baron, whether 
looking to the character of ;the House of 
Austria, and the general situation and 
interests of Europe, the occupation of 
Naples by Austria was not likely to lead 
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to consequences which, sooner or later, 
would involve Europe in a war? He 
would ask the noble baron what we should 
then have gained by that acquiescence, 
which, for the sake of avoiding war, he 
now recommended? What, but the de- 
gradation and dishonour of having sub- 
mitted to measures from a pusillanimous 
fear of consequences, which wererendered 
more certain and more ruinous by the 
very means we took, and the very sacri- 
fices we made, in order to avoid them? 
Surely, considering the amicable rela- 
tions in which we stood with Naples, we 
might have remonstrated against any at- 
tempt to put down the people of that 
country by force, and still have retained 
the friendship of the alliance. What was 
the conduct of this country with regard 
to Spain, and what were the consequences 
of that conduct? The noble earl oppo- 
site would recollect, that upon his noble 
friend (lord Holland) requesting some 
information as to a memorial of the court 
of Petersburgh with reference to the re- 
volution in Spain, the noble earl stated 
that a remonstrance had been made by | 
this government against that memorial. 

No further motion was made in that 
House, and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, no measures had been taken by the 
allied powers against Spain, nor had the 
remonstrance against that memorial been 
attended with any consequences prejudi- 
cial to this country. He ee he 
should be called to order, as his noble 
friend had been, if he expressed any opi- 
nion upon the absurdity of refusing to re- 
cognize the government of Spain, or any 
other country in which an iniquitous at- 
tempt to impose upon them an arbitrary 
government, had been successfully re- 
sisted by the co-operation of the soldiery 
with the people. He thought his noble 
friend was perfectly justified in the line of 
argument which he had taken. We might 
just as well refuse to recognize the revo- 
lution which had placed the present em- 
peror of Russia upon the throne; for it. 
could not be denied that he ascended the 
throne in consequence of the murder of 
his sovereign, his father, though he trusted 
the present emperor had no share in it. 
If we objected to a revolution because it 
had been produced by a mutinous soldiery, 
surely we were equally bound to object to 
a revolution which had been effected by a 
foul and atrocious murder, and we might 
say to the emperor of the Russias— 


‘* Though we are not disposed to dispute 
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your right to the throne, yet we will hold 
no amicable intercourse with you until an 
expiatory sacrifice has been made for the 
crime which placed you on the throne b 


‘the punishment of its authors.” If sue 


were not our language, we should abstain 
from it only because we had one language 
for the weak and another for the strong— 
only because we were ready to denounce 
even the most justifiable resistance in the 
former, and to encourage the’ most tyran- 
nical aggression in the latter. He cer- 
tainly felt that the noble earl opposite 
had completely failed in attempting to 
justify a course of policy which was in- 
consistent with the interests, and degrad- 
ing to the character of the country. He 
could not accede to the request made by 
the noble baron to withdraw this motion; 
and, as in the present temper of the 
House, and particularly after what had 
fallen from the noble earl, he saw no pros- 
pect of succeeding in the object of that 
motion, he would not trouble their lord- 


‘ships by pressing it to a division. 


The question was put and negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 19. 

Hort Poor Rares Mr. 
Sykes said, that as much misconception 
prevailed on the subject of this bill, he 
would, in order to give time for the cor- 
rection of that misconception, move, 
<* That the bill be read a second time 
this day se’nnight.” 

Mr. Huskisson felt himself bound to 
oppose the motion. A number of persons 
interested in the measure were waiting in 
town, and it would be to them a great in- 
convenience to postpone the second read- 
ing. Hehad the strongest objections to 
the bill; though it was introduced as a 
private bill, it yet involved important 
public questions, and principles which 
were quite new; and which would go to 
affect the general property of the country. 
It was agreed on all hands that the poor 
rates were an evil which ought to be re- 
pressed. The poor rates were a cancer 
which spread throughout the country; 
and it was not for parliament to encourage 
the growth of an evil so monstrous. The 
object of the bill was to subject a species 
of property to poor rates, which hereto- 
fore stood independent of that tax: what 
was this but an attempt to extend the 
evil? The bill was an attempt to intro- 
duce, a tax in the port of Hull, which did 
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not exist before. The tax was a most 
objectionable one, because it would goto 
affect ships which might be lying idle, as 
well as those which were employed. If 
the principle which the bill meant to esta- 
blish was to have any operation at all, it 
ought to have a general operation; but a 
principle more fraught with danger he’ 
could not well imagine. He would move 
as an amendment, ‘ That the bill be read’ 
a second time that day six months.” 

Mr. Sykes said, that the principle of 
his bill was by no means new. Legisla- 
tive measures, similar in principle, had 
been adopted in Sunderland. The same 
thing was done with respect to Scarbo- 
rough, Whitby, and Poole. ‘ 

Mr. Frankland Lewis felt himself bound 
to oppose the extension of the poor rates 
to the shipping, and he did so, because 
it was the acknowledged tendency of the 
poor laws to swallow up all the property 
in the kingdom, and therefore it was ne- 
cessary, by every possible means, to 
guard against their extension to any spe- 
cies of property not hitherto within their 
reach. There was no danger so certain, 
so inevitable, unless some remedy were 
shortly hit upon, as that the poor 
laws would, by degrees, swallow up 
every species of property that was liable 
to its operation. Would they, then, 
admit the dangerous principle of ex- 
tending their effects by a measure of a 

rivate nature, which professed to confine 
its’ operation to a particular place, but. 
which would establish a precedent for 
similar measures in every other port in 
the kingdom. One: great misfortune in. 
the system of poor-rates was, that it wore 
the appearance of humanity, whilst. it. 
produced real hardship and severity. He 
felt convinced that the poor-rates caused, 
in a great measure, the extent of public 
misery, at the same time, he did not mean — 
to throw out the wild notion that the’ 
system could be entirely got rid of. The 
subject was one to be touched with gen- 
tleness’; and so ithad always been treated. 
The principle of the poor rates was this, 
that every parish should support its poor 
as long as it had the means ; but the pre- 
sent bill went to subject to a tax property 
which was not now rated. He must there-' 
fore oppose the Bill. : 

After'some further conversation, 
Huskisson consented to withdraw his. 
amendment, and the bill was ordered to 
be read a- second time on the 27th in- 
stant. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 20. 

Queen’s Annuity Bitt.] The Earl 
of Liverpool moved the second reading of 
this bill, in doing which, he should abstain 
from entering into any detail on the sub- 
ject. The sum of 50,000/. had been pro- 
posed, not with any reference to her ma- 
jesty’s case, but because it was the iden- 
siostaiali which, as stipulated in her con- 
tract of marriage, she was to have if she 
survived his majesty. As therefore she 
would be entitled to that sum on the de- 
mise of the Crown, he thought that in her 
present situation she had, if not a legal, 
at least an equitable claim to it. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that so far 
from wishing to oppose the measures of 
the noble lord on every occasion, he was 
very happy when he could, even in the 
slightest degree, concur with him. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he 
thought the sum proposed that to which 
her majesty was fairly entitled. Having 
thus far stated his agreement with the 
noble lord, he must disclaim any appro- 
bation of the other measures of the noble 
lord in reference to the Queen. He could 
not agree that the House of Commons 
had wisely decided that there existed no 
grounds for censuring ministers. With 
that vote, however, before him, he could 
not help concluding, that any proposition 
which might be made, however aided by 
the talents of the noble lords near him, 
would be decided, not by the considera- 
tion of how far it was right or wrong in 
itself, but with reference to the support- 
ing of ministers. Of the success of the 
motion of which he had given notice he 
had therefore much reason to despair ; 
and, in addition to that consideration, he 
must freely confess that he had on this 
subject been guided by the opinion of 
individuals with whom he had long had 
the honour to act, and of others whose 
late conduct in preferring their duty to 
the public to their duty to ministers, had 
done themselves the greatest honour. 
He had reason to expect that, if he 
brought forward a motion for restoring 
the Queen’s name to the Liturgy, he 
should be supported by many of the per- 
sons to whonr he had alluded. At the 
same time, considering the discouraging 
circumstances he had stated, and the 
doubts which some entertained of its ille- 
gality, he was inclined to think that at 
present no good effect could be expected 
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| from the motion of which he had given no- 


tice; and he was, therefore, disposed to 
relinquish it. At the same time he must 
declare, that his opinion on the question 
of the Liturgy was not shaken; and that 
he thought that this was an occasion on 
which it was the duty of their lordships, 
as the constitutional advisers of the Crown, 
to recommend tv his majesty the restora- 
tion of her majesty’s name. Nothing 
would more tend to rivet to his majesty 
the affections of his people than such an 
act of grace and justice. Let it not be 
supposed that he was actuated by partia- 
lity in the course he had taken. When 
the illustrious person who was the object 
of the inquiry was formerly in this coun- 
try, he had had very little intercourse 
with her; and since her return he had 
studiously avoided it, because he thought 
it right to keep his mind entirely free and 
unprejudiced. If, however, he wished to 
keep up a state of dissatisfaction, if he 
were disposed to perpetuate what had 
been called the undue influence of her 
majesty with the people, he would cer- 
tainly advise ministers not to insert her 
name in the Liturgy. There were three 
great points of view under which this 
question presented itself; namely, the 
legality, the justice, and the expediency 
of the omission. He believed he might 
safely assert that the majority of legal 
opinions concurred in pronouncing the 
omission to be illegal. But he was wil- 
ling to take it for granted that the exclu- 
sion was legal; and then came the ques- 
tion of justice. It appeared to him plain, 
that an exclusion, made on the presump- 
tion of guilt, must necessarily be unjust ; 
for if this were not admitted, the prin- 
ciple on which justice was administered 
in this country must be totally different 
from what he had always believed it to 
be. But ifit was unjust to inflict punish- 
ment on suspicion, how much more unjust 
was it to continue that punishment after 
the prosecution was given up? But, 
while he contended that her majesty was 
substantially acquitted, he was not bound 
to approve of every thing which might be 
done by her. He felt, that if she had 
abstained from certain publications, her 
claim might have been considered more 
irresistible even in that House, and that 
he at least should not have needed to 
wave the motion of which he had given 
notice. With regard to the question of 
expediency, he thought that was com- 
pletely settled by the events which had 
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taken place. He would leave it to the 
reverend bench to say, whether a measure 
could be expedient, which had proved so 
injurious to religion. Was it fitting that 
party feelings should be excited ina place 
devoted to public worship? Why should 
the Liturgy remain in that state which 
must remind every congregation, in the 
midst of their devotions, of the omission 
of her majesty’s name? He was con- 
fident that great injury would be done to 
the establishment by the exclusion. If 
he were not greatly misinformed, the 
effect had already been considerable : he 
was assured that several reverend gentle- 
men had thought it necessary to exhort 
their congregations, in consequence of 
many pious Christians having made the 
omission of the Queen’s name a ground 
for withdrawing from the church. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if he 
had any doubt as to the legality of not 
inserting the name of her majesty in the 
Liturgy, he would be the first to move an 
address to the King, to pray his majesty 
to restore it to the Liturgy. It was a 
question upon which he had obtained 
every information that could be acquired, 
and to which he had applied the deepest 
research ; and the mite was, that he had 
no doubt whatever of the legality of omit- 
ting her majesty’s name in the Liturgy ; 
an opinion which, in his mind, the con- 
struction of the acts of parliament, and 
the consideration of what had been done 
under the authority of those acts, during 
the whole period since their passing, com- 
pletely confirmed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ob- 
served that the noble earl had intimated 
that a large secession from the established 
church had taken place, in consequence 
of the omission of the Queen’s name in 
the Liturgy. Now, if such accession did 
exist, of which, however, he was entirely 
ignorant, he thought it must be owing to 

olitical, and not to religious feelings. 

€ was not disposed to undervalue the 
claim of her mzjesty to have her name in- 
serted in the Liturgy. It was a claim 
to something which was important when 
possessed, and still more important when 
withheld ; but at the same time he must 
contend, that it was a claim wholly uncon- 
nected with religious principles. It was 
a claim, not for prayer, but to distinction 
in prayer. Her majesty was prayed for 
in the Liturgy and in the collects set 
apart for the royal family. He would, 
however, admit that to be so prayed for 
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was no particular distinction. Still she 
was prayed for. Indeed, there was no 
person of any rank or degree in society 
who did not receive the benefit of the 
prayers of the church; and God forbid 
that any individual, high or low, should 
ever be excluded from that benefit. 
But, all that her majesty complained of 
was, that she had not distinction in 
prayer, the omission of which was not a 


_question connected with religion, but ope 


of grace and favour. 

Lord Ellenborough contended, that the 
provision made for her majesty by this 
bill was too large. The reason alleged 
by the noble earl for granting 50,000/. 
namely, that the Queen would be entitled 
to that sum, if she survived the king—was 
not sufficient; for her conduct had not 
been such as ought to induce parliament 
to anticipate in her favour an event which 
might not take place. When he consi« 
dered her majesty’s conduct, not only as 
it had appeared in evidence at that bar, 
but, by her publications, and, in particu- 
lar, by her Letter to the king, he could 
not expect that the money granted would 
be employed for the only object for 
which it ought to be granted, which was 
the maintenance of the dignity of the 
Crown. On the contrary, he was afraid 
that it would be so employed as to throw 
greater disparagement on the Crown and 
the institutions of the country.. He re- 
gretted that, on the passing of this bill, 
the Commons did not take into consider- 
ation the circumstances of the case, and 
those principles of economy which had 
induced them on a former occasion to 
limit a grant proposed to be made to a 
branch of the royal family. This limita- 
tion was made upon a strong conviction 
that the case was one which ought not to 
receive the sanction which the grant 
might imply. There had been many oc~ 
casions on which the sentiments of the 
people had for the moment been contrary 
to the decision of parliament ; but he be- 
lieved there never was one in which a de- 
cision of parliament received more gene- 
ral approbation than that te which he al- 
Tuded. There were other points of eco- 
nomy to which the attention of the House 
of Commons had been frequently di- 
rected. He recollected several motions 
for the reduction of the public expendi- 
ture; and, among the rest, those for 
abolishing the third secretary of state, 
and lessening the number of the lords of 
the Admiralty. The grant which was 
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now made to her majesty, he, howéver, 
believed, was equal to the amount of all 
the savings that would have been effected 
by those reductions. The opinion of the 
people respecting her majesty’s conduct 
would soon be set right: and when they 
once formed a right judgment on that 
subject, he was convinced that there was 
no part of the proceedings in parliament 
respecting her which would be looked 
back to with so much disgust as this 
grant, made at a period of great national 
distress. He would not however propose 
a reduction, because, recollecting the 
practice of parliament respecting money 
bills, he would not hazard the opening of 
discussions between the two Houses 
which might revive the subject in which 


their lordships had lately been engaged. 


He was indeed anxious that nothing 
should be done to prevent her majesty 
from falling into a state of oblivion. He 
rejoiced that the subject being now got 
rid of altogether, she would no longer be 
able to agitate the country. It was to 
‘the throwing out of the bill of Pains and 
Penalties that their lordships were in- 
debted for this happy state of things. 
Had it not been for the rejection of that 
bill, the case would still have been before 
and her majesty would have 
ad the appearance of being an object of 
persecution, and would have been held 
up as an. injured and unfortunate woman. 
There had been rumours, but he trusted 
they were untrue, that it was her majesty’s 
intention to refuse the grant conveyed by 
this bill, unless her name was restored to 
the Liturgy. He hoped that if she had 
been advised to this course, it would be 
departed from. It could only tend to 
keep up popular clamour, and to continue 
those differences of opinion which had so 
long prevented the public business of the 
state from being duly attended to. It 
would be for her now to decide, whether 
she would receive the grant liberally voted 
by parliament, or become the pensioner 
of a party; but he hoped that she would 
not only take the money which was of- 
fered her, but abstain from doing or say- 
ing any thing which might lead to the re- 
agitation of the — subject which had 
already occupied so much of the public 
attention. 
The Earl of Limerick agreed, that the 
grant was too large, and with much of 
what had been said respecting the con- 
duct of the Queen; nor should he have 
risen, had it not been for an allusion 
VOL. IV. 
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made by the noble lord, to what took 
place some time since in the House of 
Commons with relation to a proposed al- 
lowance to a branch of the royal family. 
He could not agree with the noble lord in 
his opinion upon that subject: so far 
from there having been any evidence to 
justify the vote alluded to, there was no- 
thing alleged but mere rumours; and so 
far from that vote, which was only carried 
by a majority of one, meeting with the 
general approbation of the public, he did 
not believe that there was any general opi- 
nion ofthat description. Heshould feel him- 
self guilty of great baseness, if he had 
not stood up in defence of the illustrious 
individual (the duke of Cumberland) 
who, at one time taking an active part 
in that House, had used all his exertions 
to bring in ministers whose measures 
were the best calculated to promote the 
interests of the country. 

The Earl of Blesington was far from 
thinking, that the annuity. granted to her 
majesty was too great. On the contrary, 
he thought it too small. Considering that 
the bill of Pains and Penalties had been 
withdrawn, it was the duty of ministers 
to offer her majesty a palace and the full 
enjoyment of all her rights. He did not, 
however, approve of the advice which had 
been given her to refuse this grant. By 
the withdrawing of. the bill she was -the 
triumphant party, and she might, there- 
fore, accept the money without giving up 
any legal claim. It was the opinion of 
the country at large that the exclusion of 
her name from the Liturgy was unjust, 
and he was confident there would be no 
tranquillity until it was inserted. 

Lord Calthorpe expressed a desire that 
the money now granted would be em- 

loyed in supporting the high station of 
wet majesty, and in exercising those vir- 
tues which the House had in view in all 
grants to the illustrious family on the 
throne. He should be glad if the appre- 
hensions which he entertained on this sub- 
ject were unfounded. With respect to 
the amount of the grant, ministers had, in 
his opinion, acted wisely. Her majesty 
had shown a great degree of liberality, on 
a former occasion, in surrendering a part 
of the income intended for her by parlia- 
ment, and he did not wish to see any ad- 
vantage taken of that liberality by pre- 
posing a less sum on the present occasion. | 

The Marquis of Lansdown would not 
have risen on the present occasion, had 
he ‘." been one of those adverted to by 
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his noble friend as having, by his advice, 
contributed to induce his noble friend not 
to agitate the question'to which he had al- 
luded. In doing so he was guided by the 
consideration that all discussion on a 
question of this nature ought to be avoid- 
ed when it could lead to no practical re- 
sult. He would say, that the amount of 
the grant proposed. by ministers met with 
his concurrence. Whatever opinion wight 
be formed of the Queen’s conduct since 
she came to this country, he thought it 
ought not toweigh with the House on the 
present occasion. Disapproving, as he 
did, of her Letter to the king—disap- 
proving, as he did, of many of her an- 
swers to addresses,—he at the same 
time thought. that in the extraordinary 
situation in which she was placed, it was 
the height of cruelty to make her respon- 
sible for, every part of her conduct—con- 
duct which she had pursued under cir- 
cumstances to which no queen was ever 
before exposed. Filling her high station, 
and enjoying her exalted rank, he thought 
the proposed grant not too great, nor did 
he think that her majesty was well advised 
to decline receiving a grant made by the 
bounty of parliament—even though a 
right on which she laid great stress was 
withheld. He trusted, therefore, that she 
would yet consent to accept it. 
The Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 20, 


_ PREVENTION OF BANK FoRGERIES. ] 
Mr. Curwen rose to put a question to 
the hon. member for Bodmin upon a sub- 
ject of great pe importance. His 
question related to the steps now taken 
by the commissioners who were appointed 
to inquire into the best means of preventing 
the forgery of Bank notes. It was within 
the last few days rumoured that Mr. 
Applegarth’s plan of a Bank note, which 
was to render imitation almost impossible, 
had entirely failed: he hoped, on every 
ground of policy and humanity that this 
rumour was not correct. At all events, 
he hoped that the commissioners would 
not, on account of one discouraging 
circumstance, drop their proceeedings. 
He knew that it was impossible to get an 

plan which could be pronounced inimi- 
table; but they might obtain a plan which 
would render forgery so extremely ex- 
pensive and difficult, as.to make that pur- 


suit impossible for those who pursue it. 


‘where, thoug 
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wished to know, whether the 


sioners. had any plan in a state of matu-, 
rity; because if they had not, he must 
move for the appointment of a committee 
to ascertain the cause of the delay. 

Mr. D, Gilbert replied, that the Bank 
had, taken the utmost pains to give effect 
to the exertions of the commissioners. 
The plan of Mr. Applegarth, did not 
consist of any superior improvement in 
the art of engraving, but in hardening a 
steel plate in such a manner, by a chy- 
mical process, as to give it that durability 
which would admit of any number of im- 
pressions being struck from it, But it 
was obvious that the perfection of the 
plate alone did not complete the process, 
The commission had to proceed upon a 
consideration of the greatest difficulty ; 
namely, to consider whether it was pos- 
sible to make, by human art, a plan 
which human. art could not imitate. In 
the pursuit of their project they had cor- 
responded with all quarters of Europe 
and America, They had availed them- 
selves of all the means of obtaining infor- 
mation which they could possibly com- 
mand, and had selected what appeared 
to them the best. Some which at first 
appeared inimitable were in the course 
of the inquiry, found capable of imita- 
tion; so that the commissioners had had 
repeatedly to change and vary their plans 
according to fresh circumstances. 


NoTrinGHAM PETITION FOR. THE IM- 
PEACHMENT OF MINIsTERS.] Mr. Den- 
man said, he held in his hand.a petition 
from the people of Nottingham, praying 
for an inquiry into the state of the country 
—praying specifically for an inquiry into 
the transactions which took place at Man- 
chester, and also that articles of impeach- 
ment might be exhibited against ministers. 
In the absence of ministers he would not 
stop to say how far their conduct appear- 
ed to him to deserve the severe imputa- 
tions cast upon them. In presenting this 
petition he thought it right to observe 
that the language, although strong, and 
perhaps extremely so in one or two pas- 
sages, was yet on the whole what he 
could not but consider applicable to the 
circumstances to which the petitioners 
referred. And when the House recollect+ 
ed that the petition came from a town 

~~ was said to have re- 
vived, there yet remained an arrear of 
6,0002. of poor’s rates, which could not 
be eolleated. without aggravating: the dise 
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tress it was intended to relieve, the House 
ought not to be too fastidious in consider- 
ing the language in which such persons 
conveyed their sentiments. 

. The Petition was then brought up and 
read. The petitioners stated, that the 
greatest evils had been brought upon the 
country by the acts of a corrupt and un- 
feeling administration, under whose po- 
licy the real glory of England was tar- 
nished, and her people bent down under 
acts of cruelty and oppression. The 
motto of those ministers was ‘ divide and 
conquer.” They implored the House to 
institute an impeachment egainst them 
for the various injuries they had inflicted 
on the people, and for their base and 
traitorous conduct towards their inno- 
cent, high-minded, and persecuted Queen. 
They wished to terrify the people by acts 
of tyranny—men were led to captivity, 
and brought to the scaffold without cause. 
The people, suffering under distress and 
misfortune, cried out for food—their com- 
plaints were answered by the corn law, by 
swords and bayonets, and disgraceful 
acts of parliament. The carnage of the 
memorable 16th of August, a day of 
blood, which was not accounted for, de- 
manded retributive justice. They prayed 
that the traitors and murderers of that 
day might be brought to condign pu- 
nishment. The people on that day had 
done no wrong. Why, then, should they 
have been butchered by armed yeomanry, 
who received public thanks for their 
deeds of murder and of blood.—On the 
question being put, that the petition be 
printed, 

Mr. Wynn said, that he must object to 
this motion, which would send forth in a 
—_ form, through the medium of that 
Flouse, a libel upon the administration of 
justice. He did not object to expressions 
merely offensive to ministers; but when 
it was said that innocent blood had been 
shed upon the scaffold, they ought to 
hesitate before they circulated such a 
statement throughout the country. 

Mr. Bennet said, he did not agree in all 
the statements of the petitions, but he 
could not but strongly object to the at- 
tempt to get rid, by a side wind, of the 


dld right of printing petitions. The hon. 
gentleman could not produce a single in- | 


stance in which petitions were not printed 
as a matter of course for the last two 
SS His late lamented friend (Mr. 

hitbread,) had said, on thé occasion 
where ann‘ 
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‘cide not to receive them at all. 


ration had-beea made with | 
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respect to the printing of petitions, that 
the language of several petitions might 
not often suit the iicite ears of persons 
in that House, whose conduct those very 
petitions might impugn. It was quite 
a new attempt to prevent the printing 
of petitions. It was done with a view 
which was disclaimed in that House se- 
veral years ago. If it should prove 
successful, the thing would come to 
this— that every petition which ex- 
pressed, in terms of honest indignation 
the feelings of the people might be sti- 
fled: gentlemen would refuse to allow 
such petitions to be printed. The next 
step would be, to prevent the petitions 
from being read. They might then de- 
He could 
not but set his face against an attempt to 
prevent the printing of petitions. It was 
acknowledged on all hands, that the 
country should be informed of the pro- 
ceedings of that House; but the pre- 
sent was an attempt to prevent the 
country from being informed. The right 
of having the petitions of the — 
printed, was one which he would not 
consent to surrender. He would there- 
fore take the sense of the House upon 
the subject. 

Lord Binning said, that a more inflamed 
account of a possible grievance could not 
have been made, than that just given by 
the hon. member upon an objection be- 
ing merely taken to the printing of a 
petition, which libelled the administra. 
tion of justice throughout the country. 
Because they refused to print such a pe- 
tition they were to be told that they were 
obstructing the right of petition? Since 
the arrangement had been made upon the 
subject of printing the votes, he only re- 
collected one instance in which an objec- 
tion had been taken to the language of a 
petition; so that the right of making the 
objection—which unquestionably existed, 
or else why put the question from the 
chair upon the printing—had not been 
captiously exercised. The old practice 
was, when arranging the votes, for the 
Speaker to order the petitions to be pre- 
sented, omitting, however, any passages 
which might be deemed objectionable. 
By the new arrangement, the whole of 
each petition was printed. He certainly 
should vote against printing a petition 


such language. 


Sir Robert Wilson was not prepared to 


say that blood had been shed innocently 


upon the scaffold, yet he was ready to 
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assert that people had been cut down and 
‘trampled to death in broad day, without 
having been guilty of fny violation of law; 
and that ministers, so far from bringing to 
punishment the perpetrators of that atro- 
cious act, had rewarded them by trans- 
mitting in the first instance the thanks of 
their sovereign, and by subsequently con- 
ferring upon the individual by whose or- 
der the people had been trampled upon, 
a place of great emolument. This peti- 
tion, so far from being deemed objection- 
able, ought to be. received with readiness 
by ministers, who had thus an oppor- 
tunity of redeeming themselves from the 
disgrace and infamy of countenancing the 
destruction of 620 persons who had been 
wantonly killed, wounded, and maimed on 
the 16th of August at Manchester. He 
was in a court of justice the other day 
when an hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett), 
was receiving sentence for having ex- 
pressed his indignation at the murders 
that had been committed at Manchester, 
—murders which he was prepared to 
prove at the bar, if the House would 
grant him the opportunity. He had heard 
the judge declare, that no wrong could be 
inflicted in England without redress. 
Where then was that redress for the peo- 
ple of Manchester? He and others had 
been in vain seeking to obtain redress 
for that outrage. The conduct of minis- 
ters, in suffering it to pass without in- 
quiry, justified the people in considering 
their subsequent acts so lawless as to call 
for a bill of indemnity. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could not 
help;admiring the strain of feeling in which 
the gallant member thought proper to in- 
dulge, when he launched out in describing 
acts of the most extraordinary descrip- 
tion, and at once charged ministers with 
eae from punishment known vio- 

ators of the law. Thank God the people 
of England lived in a country where the 
ministers could not, if they were so dis- 
posed, protect any individual who had 
offended against the laws from being 
amenable to their jurisdiction. The mi- 
nisters had here no power to screen any 
man from the consequences of his act: 
the highest and the lowest were alike 
amenable to the law. Why did the gallant 
officer indulge in this theme of declama- 
tion, when the laws were open to the 
aggrieved party? Was it because it an- 
swered better the views of the gallant 
member, and others who thought with 
him, to keep this subject afloat as a topic | 
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of inflatamatory declamation rather than 
to put it into any train of legal inquiry ? 
If there were any man, or any body of 
men, under a charge of murder, and no 
person stepped forward to bring them to 
punishment, it was a reproach to the 
gallant general that he had not travelled 
out of his military character, and assumed 
the civil functions of a public prosecutor. 
With regard to the thanks which his ma- 
jesty had been advised to give to the ma- 
gistrates of Manchester, he should always 
glory in the share he had had in protect- 
ing men who had saved the country from 
the base attempts which evil-minded per- 
sons had made to subvert its constitution. 
The true reason why the conduct of the 
magistrates and yeomanry had not been 
brought before a jury was, that there 
existed no grounds for such a proceeding. 
Though ministers, in the line of conduct 
which they had pursued, had not the good 
fortune to possess the favourable opinion 
of the gallant general, they had obtained 
what they valued much more—the appro- 
bation of that House. As to the ques- 
tion immediately under consideration, he 
hardly knew any thing that could be said 
of the ministers of the Crown, which 
ought to prevent{the House from re- 
ceiving a petition; but when it spoke in 
unbecoming language of the legislature, 
or impugned the administration of justice 
in the courts of the country, it was the 
duty of the House to express its opinion 
in such a manner as should repel the un- 
founded charge. Perhaps it would have 
been the more natural course to have ob- 
jected to the petition being received ; but 
he did not see that because that had been 
neglected, they were deprived of all dis- 
cretion, so far as to be obliged to send 
before the country sentiments so unbe- 
coming and so dangerous. F 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had not asserted 
any thing that he was not prepared ‘to 
prove. He charged the parties to the 
transaction of the 16th of August with 
murder, and he was prepared to take the 
responsibility of that charge. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was open to 
the hon, general to establish his charge 
before a competent tribunal. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that if he had 
been in the House when the petition was 
read, he should have objected to its 
lying onthe table; but he thought that 
as it had been received it ought to be 
printed., , 
Mr, Wynn could not accede to the pro-: 
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position that every petition that was re- 
ceived was fit to be printed, as there might 
be petitions presented containing reflec- 
tions on individuals which it would be 
highly improper to send forth. . 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that the 
House had sanctioned the principle that 
a petition might be received and not be 
printed, by deciding that after it had been 
laid on the table there should be a dis- 
tinct question “ that this petition be 

rinted.” 

Mr. B. Wilbraham declared that the 
magistrates of Manchester were anxious, 
for a full inquiry into their conduct. No 
bills had been presented against any of 
them. As to the yeomanry, they stood 
in a situation somewhat different; for 
bills had been presented against them, 
and had been deen out by the grand 


ury. 
: Mr. Brougham thought it must. be the 
desire of the House to put the petition in 
print. The phrase * disgraceful acts of 
parliament,” must be understood as ap- 
to the conduct’of ministers ; and 

e contended that the people had a right 
to stigmatise acts of parliament carried 
by the influence of ministers. With re- 
spect to the other parts of the petition 
he considered that the people hada con- 
stitutional right to go great lengths in the 
language of petition. With respect. to 
the transactions at Manchester, nothing 
on that subject which had occurred since 
those transactions, had altered — his 
original opinion. Indeed he thought that 
what had happened since, had done more 
to abate the respect of the people for the 
administration of the public justice than 
any thing he had ever known before. No- 
thing had so tended to shake the confi- 
dence of the people in that best and 
surest support of a government. He re- 
gretted that the grand jury of Lancaster 
had not found the bills of indictment ; 
because, had they found those bills, the 
subsequent proceedings upon them, the 
conviction or acquittal of the accused 
would have restored the public confidence 
in the laws. 

- Mr. Lushington observed, that the 
House had last session rejected a motion 
for the printing a petition; and if there 
was ever a case in which the House should 
exercise its discretion, it was in the case 
of this petition, the language of which 
was so universally acknowledged to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Denman denied that he had ex- 
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pressed any thing which could be under- 
stood as a doubt as to the propriety of 
receiving the petition. Indeed, with re- 
spect to that part of it which said that 
“‘ when the people uttered the language 
of complaint and woe, they were con- 
signed to the scaffold,” he contended that 
it was literally the fact. The distress of 
the people had been worked into rebellion 
by the conduct of spies and informers. 
Referring to the transactions at Manches- 
ter he said it was odd enough that minis- 
ters themselves had never instituted any 
inquiry. There had however been a little 
judicial inquiry; and although it had been 
broadly asserted that cart-loads of stones 
had been carried to the meeting at Man- 
chester, and that one of the magistrates 
had been trampled upon, yet not the 
slightest evidence had been offered upon 
the judicial inquiry at York, for the pur- 
pose of shewing the truth of those state- 
ments, He was aware that many of his 
friends were not inclined to go the length 
of the sentiments contained in the peti- 
tion. But he never remembered a peti-’ 
tion presented to that House which met’ 
with the unanimous approval of all parties. 
The people were not bound to couch their 
complaints to that House in such language 
as should suit its taste. »The~ House 
should know what were the sentiments of 
the people; and this being done in the 
form of petitions, they werein the ordi- 
narycourse printed for the accommodation 
of the House. It was not for the purpose 
of disseminating libels through the coun- 
try, nor could it have that effect, that he: 
desired the present petition should be 
printed. 

The question being put, * That the. 
petition be printed,” the House divided : 
Ayes 64. Noes 130. tos 


List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. H. Duncannon, vise. 


Althorp, visc. Ellice, Ed. 
Beaumont, T. P. Fergusson, sir R. C.. 
Becher, W. W. Gordon, R. 

Birch, J. Graham, Sandford 
Bright, H. Grant, J. P. 
Brougham, H. Griffiths, J. W. 

Bury, visc. Guise, sir W. 
Calvert, C. Hamilton, lord A. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Harbord, hon.E. 
Colborne,N.W.R. Heathcote, G. J. 
Crespigny, sir W. Hobhouse, J. 
Creevey, Thos. Honeywood, W. P, 
Curwen, J.C, Hornby, Ed. 
Davies, T. H. Hughes, W.L. 
Denison, W.J. Hame; 
Dickenson. W. Hutchinson,hon.C. H. 
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Lambton, J. G. Rice, G. 
Lennard, T. B. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Lushington, Dr. Robarts, A. 
Maberly, John Robarts, G. 

_ Macdonald, J. Robinson, sir G. 
Martin, John Stanley, lord 
Monck, J. B. Sefton, earl of 
Moore, Peter Smith, W. 
Moore, A. Stuart, lord J. 
Newport, sir J. Taylor, M. A. 
O'Callaghan, J. Wharton, John. 
Ord, Wm. Wilson, sir R. 
Ossulston, lord Wortley, J.S. 
Palmer, C. F. Wyvill, M. 
Phillips, G. TELLERS. 
Phillips, G. R. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Power, R. Denman, T. 


Conpuct oF THE SHERIFF OF CHEs- 
TER.] Mr. Creevey rose for the purpose 
of submitting a motion, founded upon a 

ition from the freeholders of the county 
of Chester, which petition was presented 
to the House on the 9th instant. In the 
first place, he would move that that peti- 
tion be read. [The petition was here 
read by the clerk.] He understood the 
case to be briefly this: —A meeting of the 
nobility, clergy, gentry, and freeholders 
of Cheshire was convened by the sheriff. 
At that meeting an address was submitted. 
An amendment to the address was moved 
and seconded by two noblemen, earl 
Grosvenor, and lord Crewe; the effect of 
which was to suggest another and a dif- 
ferent address, Ression the conduct 
of ministers, and requiring the restoration 
of her majesty’s name to the Liturgy. 
Both addresses were equally loyal, but 
there was this material difference between 
them, that the one moved by lord Gros- 
venor entered into a little detail of facts 
and opinions, which it was thought right 
to submit to the consideration of his ma- 
jesty, with regard to which the address 
on the other side was totally silent. The 

titioners complained that the sheriff re- 

used to A py the address of lord Gros- 

venor at all, and also, that he would not 
allow the negative to be put upon the ad- 
dress of the other side, declaring on the 
first show of hands, that the majority of 
the meeting were in its favour, and imme- 
diately withdrawing himself from the 
chair. The petitioners further alleged, 
that the majority of the meeting were ad- 
verse to the original address, and de- 
cidedly for that of lord Grosvenor, as 


would have been testified had the sheriff | 
put that address first, as they conceived | 


upon the address originally proposed. If 
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the allegations of the petitioners proved 
to be true, he apprehended that there 
could be no doubt, as to the propriety of 
some animadversion upon the conduct of 
the sheriff. When the allegations should 
be established in evidence, it would then 
be for the House to consider how a sheriff 
should be dealt with, who had thus inter- 
fered with the right of the people to petition. 
In the year 1680, the House had come to 
a unanimous resolution, that any violation 
of the right of petitioning, by obstructing 
the people in the exercise of that right, 
or in any demand for the redress of griev- 
ances, was an unjustifiable act. There 
was also a precedent, which immediately 
followed, of a distinct censure pronounced 
by that House upon the conduct of sir 
George Jeffries, who, as recorder of Lon- 
don, had presumed to obstruct the citi- 
zens in the exercise of the right of peti- 
tioning. Here, then, were precedents di- 
rectly applicable to the case to which this 
motion referred—the first containing an 
assertion of the right of the people to pe- 
tition, the second the referring of a com- 
plaint upon jthe subject of this right to a 
committee of the House, and the third 
conveying a just animadversion upon an 
individual, by whom that right had been 
violated. Now, upon these precedents he 
pro osed to act; and therefore, he should 
in the first instance, move for the refer- 
ence to a select committee, of the petition 
presented to the House on the 9th instant, 
from certain freeholders of Cheshire, with 
power on the part of that committee to 
examine evidence touching the allegations 
of the petition, and with instructions to 
report thereupon. The precedents which 
he had quoted running, according to the 
common expression, on all fours with 
the case to which he had to call the at- 
tention of the House, he could not appre- 
hend aey objection to his motion. Whe- 
ther the statement of the petitioners were 
well or ill-founded would appear from the 
examination and report of the committee ; 
and upon that report being presented, 
it would be for the House to determine 
as to any subsequent proceeding. If the 
allegations of the petition were estab- 
lished in evidence, the House would de- 
cide how the sheriff should be dealt with. 
| This, then, would be matter for consider- 
ation upon a future day. At present, the 
sheriff alluded to ap ared to have been 
guilty of a gross violation of the right of 


it his duty, as that was an amendment | petitioning, and therefore the House was 


‘particularly called. upon to take cogni- 
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zance of the charge against him, There 
was, indeed, in the circumstances of the 
present times, a very forcible reason why 
that House and the public should be pe- 
culiarly jealous of the right of petitioning. 
From the obnoxious acts: which had not 
long since been passed, it was evident 
that ministers. and their adherents, were 
peculiarly jealous of any expression of 
the public opinion. o, indeed; the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) manifestly: was, 
when he selely and emphatically dwelt 
upon those addresses. from corporations 
and.clergymen which made such a figure 
in the London Gazette. But while cor- 
porations and clergymen were at liberty 
to express their opinions and to present 
their addresses, was it too much to desire 
that the same liberty should be, possessed 
by the people at large? That the senti- 
ments of the people were adverse to mi- 
nisters was matter of notoriety. He 
would dare even the noble lord to dispute 
the fact. But how could those senti- 
ments be expressed if a sheriff, who was 
one of the few persons at present autho- 
rized to convene a public meeting, were 
allowed to act as the sheriff of Chester 
was accused of having done in this.case? 
If such conduct were indeed overlooked, 
ministers having the appointment of the 
sheriffs, and possessing. considerable influ- 
ence in the appointment of most corpo- 
rate officers, their wish to. suppress the 
voice of the people might be gratified 
by very easy management. Let the cor- 
porations and the clergy declare any opi- 
nion they might entertain; but at the 
same time, such.men.as lords Grosvenor 
and Crewe, as well as. the petitioners 
before the House, should have an_oppor- 
tunity also of expressing their opinions 
upon.public affairs. If what were called 
the loyal addresses contained _ the foulest 
abuse upon the nation, was it to be en- 
dured, that the people. should be prohi- 
bited, not only from addressing their sove- 
reign, but from speaking even in their own 
defence? Let. the House hear extracted 
from the London Gazette, the language of 
the loyal clergy and gentry of Chester. 
Here the hon. gentleman read the follow- 
ing extract ‘¢. Now, when the disaffected 
are almost unfurling the standard of re- 
bellion, when the blasphemer is aiming to 
overthrow the Altars of his God; we feel 
it:to be the duty of: all to come forward 
and defend our well-poised constitution, 
and our holy faith.’ There was an ad- 
dregs, too fromthe members of the loyal 
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Wellington club at Stockport. This 
club, instituted. in honour of the great 
captain of the age, contributed freely to 
‘the columns of the Gazette their assump- 
tions of peculiar loyalty, their abuse: of 
their fellow-citizens, and: their political 
horror of blasphemy. Earl Grosvenor, 
and the great body. of the county were 
therefore desirous of expressing their 
loyal sentiments.; but the: sheriff had not 
thought that they were entitled to this sa- 
tisfaction. He begged to: call the atten- 
tion of the House to another address. It 
was from the corporation of Harwich re- 
presented in. that House by. the president 
of the board of contro], and:the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. Harwich was a 
regular treasury. and: would 
have as readily returned the two chiefs 
who had come to: this country from New 
Zealand, as.the two right hon.. gentlemen. 
opposite, provided there should be: no 
suspension of the usual facilities: be- 
tween them and: the treasury. ‘ The 
name of your majesty’s. royal progenitor; 
(say these addressers) the many virtues 
which enriched and adorned: his;charae~ 
ter, were but: so.many: pledges that in. his 
immediate successor, the first. object. of 
his anxious. solicitude would be:the. pre- 
servation of external peace, and internal 
tranquillity. On) the: assumption, ad the 
regal character, your majesty: openly. ma- 
such dechie, and of gras 
tulation, which on that occasion. was first 
heard in the centre, struck. upon the 
heart. of every: faithful: subject, and was 
quickly. reverberated’ from: the. remotest 
extremities. of the.empire.” Pretty well 
this: for oyster-sellers! ‘ Lawless. and 
designing men. have, however, since avail« 
ed themselves.of extrinsic and adventiti- 
ous circumstances, and with. unceasing 
vituperation sought to disturb your: ma« 
jesty’s repose, to deride your councils, to 
trample under foot.our holiest institutions 
and to undermine the fabric of our: happy, 
constitution. Enlinked: with: blasphemy, 
disloyalty. dares to rear a shameless front, 
and under-the feigned terms of reform in 
parliament and amelioration of govern- 
ment, means only to: level all orders 
among men, to dissolve the social com- 
pact, destroy the oe palladium of Bri- 
tish freedom, and to institute in their 


stead a reign of terror and confusion.”— 
This address was. transmitted to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who, from some 
feeling as to the eulogium it contained 
upon, himself: and his. colleagues, might 
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have declined to present it. But, not- 
withstanding thé absurdities with which it 
teemed, he had ‘no objection whatever 
that it should be framed and glazed, for 
the edification of ministers and their ad- 
vocates. All he desired was that such 
men as lords Grosvenor and Crewe should 
be allowed to give public expression to 
their sentiments, as well as the loyal, 
rotten borough of Harwich. He knew 
nothing of the gentleman who was high 
sheriff of Chester. All he knew was, that 
if the petition was true, the sheriff had 
done wrong, and he hoped that the House 
would prevent the repetition of such 
wrong. The hon. gentleman then moved, 
*‘ That the said petition, complaining of 
the conduct of the sheriff of the county of 
Chester, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, to examine the matter thereof, 
and to report the same, with their opinion 
thereupon, to the House.’ 

- Mr. Davenport said, that not having 
been present at the meeting referred to, 
he hoped he should be excused for offer- 
ing a few observations. The sheriff was 
as independent in character and fortune 
as _any man in the county, and if he had 
acted wrong it was only an error in judg- 
ment. He had never heard that he was a 
party: man. Was it to be said that he 
was a party man because he was con- 
nected with a yeomanry corps? That 
yeomanry corps had been raised by a 
subscription at a county meeting conven- 


- ed for that purpose. A committee had 


then been appointed, not only for the 
management of the funds, but the nomi- 
nation of officers. If it was a party corps, 
it was an extraordinary party, for whigs 
and torries had subscribed. The House 
should recollect, before they agreed to 
such a motion, that it was no trifling 
matter to drag the high sheriff up to at- 
tend a committee of that House. The 
office of high sheriff was an arduous, and 
generally a thankless office. 

Mr. Egerton said, that as soon as the 
gem was known in the county, the 

igh sheriff had written a letter explaining 
his conduct, which, with permission of 
the House, he would read. The letter 
was hastily written, as little time was left 
for explanation of the circumstances. 
[Hear the hon. member read the letter.1 
The high sheriff admitted that he had 
acceded to earl Grosvenor’s proposal to 
adjourn the meeting to the fields, believing 
the Salt-house to be too small: but that, on 
a representation by others that the place 
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that might be fixed on would be previ~ 
ously occupied, he resolved to hold the 
meeting in the Salt-house, but in the 
mean time insisted on all persons, of 
whatever party, being removed out of it. 
Having exerted himself alike for each 
party, he regretted to say that he had 
been unsuccessful in obtaining them a 
hearing. He denied that he had refused. 
to put the amendment. From his ig- 
norance of the parliamentary manner 
of putting such questions, he had not 
been aware that the amendment ought 
first to be put, and he had therefore 
put the address. The address having 
been carried by a large majority, there 
was no room to put the amendment. 
He was not so presumptuous as to 
think that he had not erred; but he 
was sure that he had acted according 
to the best of his judgment. This was 
the statement of the high sheriff, and 
many who had been present at the meet- 
ing were ready to prove the same facts, 
if required to do so. It had been ob- 
jected that ** freeholders” had been sub- 
stituted for * inhabitants” in the requisi- 
tion. Mr. Potts, the under sheriff, had 
written an explanation of this matter. In 
the original requisition it had been * no- 
bility, clergy, &c.” The high sheriff, 
when he directed a meeting to be called, 
wrote to Mr. Potts—*‘ You will take care 
that the &c’s, be filled upin the usual way.” 
Mr. Potts stated, that he had been many 
years in the habit of making up such do- 
cuments, and had used always the same 
terms. If there was any blame it rested 
with him, not with the high sheriff. 

Mr. Gipps hoped the House would not 
think it necessary to notice the conduct 
of the high sheriff, unless something 
more serious were established against him. 
The case as it now appeared was, that 
lord Grosvenor and the petitioners. had 
been outnumbered, and felt sore in con- 
sequence. If they did not like the man- 
ner in which the meeting was conducted, 
why could they not have withdrawn to 
some other place and voted counter-re- 
solutions ? 

Mr. Philips said, that the only object 
of his hon. friend was, to make some pro- 
vision against the recurrence of such 
conduct as the petitioners complained of. 
As to the approbation of his conduct, 
upon which the high sheriff professed to 
rely, that approbation came only from 
one quarter. There ‘was not a single in- 
dividual on the other side whose appro- 
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bation lie had received. Under all the 
circumstances, he thought the motion 
should be acceded to. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham thought that 
this was not a matter in which the 
House could constitutionally interfere. 
In cases where the privileges of the 
House were concerned, they had the 
power of calling the party offending 
to the bar. The sheriff was undoubtedly 
amenable to the House in all cases of 
election, but he was not aware that the 
House could constitutionally exercise any 
control over the sheriff in other cases. 
It certainly did not appear from Black- 
stone, that the sheriff was subject to the 
control of this House in any matters 
except those connected with the election 
of knights'of the shire. He begged not 
to be understood as wishing to abridge 
the privileges of the House ; but the facts 
of the present case did not appear to him 
to justify their interposition. The sheriff 
was a gentleman whose impartiality and 
purity of conduct were unquestionable. 
He was persuaded that he went to the 
meeting with a firm determination to do 
his duty with impartiality. One of the 
charges against him was, that he did not 
summon the inhabitants, though required 
to do so; another, that he refused to put 
the amendment, Now, he did not know 
what law there was to compel a sheriff to 
put the amendment. As to the other 
charge, that he refused to divide the 
meeting, but contented himself with a 
shew of hands, the usual mode of taking 
the sense of a meeting was by a shew of 
hands, and the constitutional appeal from 
the sheriff's decision was toa poll; but 
this was a case which did not admit of a 
poll. He believed the fact was, that the 
room in which the meeting took place 
was so full, that it was next to impossible 
to divide. He certainly regretted that 
the sheriff had not allowed his noble friend 
to be heard; at the same time he must 
observe that some expressions which 
had been used by his noble friend were 
received with strong marks of disappro- 
bation, and might account therefore for 
his not obtaining a hearing. He trusted 
the House would not yield to this motion, 
and by so doing afford a triumph to those 


tribunes of the people who had liberty in 
their mouths, but anarchy in their hearts. 

Mr. Curwen said, it was of the utmost 
importance, that the right of petitioning 
should not be violated, that the country 
might know whether the noble lord op- 
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posite and his colleagues did: or did not 
possess the confidence of the people. If 
it were in the power of the Sheriff to re- 
fuse to take the decision of a meeting, 
material injury would arise, both to the 
people and to this House, as it would 
prevent them from hearing the sentiments 
of their constituents. Had the object of 
this motion been to censure the conduct 
of the sheriff, he should not have been 
willing to go that length in the first in- 
stance; but, as it went merely to inquire. 
into his conduct, he thought the motion 
ought to be acceded to. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the first point, 
upon which the conduct of the sheriff was. 
arraigned, was, that he had called a meet- 
ing of the nobility, gentry, and freehol- 
ders, and not of the freeholders and in- 
habitants. Now, he contended, that in 
so doing, the sheriff had only discharged 
his duty; for he believed the practice of 
summoning the inhabitants to county 
meetings was of very recent date. 
county meeting, in the constitutional 
sense, was a meeting of the freeholders. 
of the county, of those persons only who. 
had a right to attend the county court. 
As to the charge, that the sheriff did not 
put the amendment, he really was not 
aware that the forms of that House, how- 
ever excellent, were of such high autho- 
rity, that every public meeting in the 
kingdom was bound to copy them. It 
appeared that an amendment to the ori- 
ginal address had been proposed by lord 
Grosvenor, and that the sheriff, instead 
of putting the amendment in the first in~ 
stance, had taken the sense of the meet- 
ing upon the original address. Now, he. 
really could not see why the sense of the. 
meeting might not be as fairly collected 
in this way as by following the forms of 
that House. There was another charge 
against the sheriff, that he had refused a 
division when it was called for. Now he. 
had heard of a great many county meet-. 
ings, but he had never heard of a division 
taking place at such a meeting. The ob- 
jection was perfectly frivolous, and ho- 
nourable members, who knew how much 
time a division occupied in that House, 
must be aware that the numbers at 2 
county meeting could scarcely be count- 
ed on a winter’s day. He thought the 
sheriff had exercised no more than a 
legal discretion, and that, whether legal, 
or otherwise, his conduct ought not to 
become the subject of inquiry in that 
House. 
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. Lord Belgravesaid, he was present at the 
meeting, and certainly there was a mate- 
rial difference between the terms of the 
requisition as it had been read by the 
hon. member for Cheshire, and the terms 
which were actually employed. The hon. 
gentleman had stated it to be a requisi- 
tion for a loyal address to his majesty; 
but the words of the requisition were, 
“We, the undersigned, call upon you to 
éonvene a meeting, for the purpose of 
declaring to his majesty the sentiments 
of loyalty and attachment to the throne 
which animate the breasts of the inhabi- 
tants of this county.” He was sorry to 
hear it denied by the sheriff, that he had 
refused to put the amendment; for the 
fact was, that he had distinctly said, #1 
take upon myself to refuse putting the 
amendment to the meeting.” He re- 
gretted that he was obliged to complain 
of the conduct of several gentlemen 
with whom he had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted, but without enter- 
Ing into details, he would only observe, 
that so extraordinary was the behaviour 
of some of those gentlemen, and so great 
was the confusion, that though he was 
close to the chair, he could not hear the 
vote of thanks to the sheriff. The sheriff 
withdrew precipitately from the hall, and 
the whole transaction reflected disgrace 
upon the county to which he had the 
honour and the happiness to belong. 
‘Fhe two important points were, that the 
sheriff had first refused to put the amend- 
ment, and next, that he had not al- 
lowed a division, though in truth there 
Ought to have been little difference of 
sentiment, since the address and the 
amendment, rightly viewed, were hardly 
distinguishable. e was anxious that 
the authority of the sheriffs of. counties 
should be supported, as he knew that it 
was as important to a county that its 
sheriffs should be looked up to with re- 
= as it was to the city of London 

at it should have a magnificent lord 
mayor. But, he wished the House to re- 
tiember in what manner the sheriffs 
had: formerly been chosen by the 
people, and he wished them to look care- 
fully at any proceedings that went to 
make them act as the mere instruments 
ef the Crown. Up to the 9th of Edward 2nd 
the sheriffs were always chosen by the 
people, as much as members of parlia- 
ment were at present. He shewed how 
this right had fared in different parts of 
the kingdom. In the county of 
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land, it was vested in one noble individu- 
al, and a countess of Pembroke had actu- 
ally sat as sheriff on the bench with the 
Judges. This might seem strange to 
Englishmen, but not so strange to foreign: 
ers. He was led to this conclusion, from 
having the other day accompanied a 
foreigner to the House of Lords, who on 
seeing the bench of bishops, had asked, 
“if they were not peeresses who sat 
there in there own right.” If the sheriff 
— of, had been in an error, his 
conduct ought to meet with reprehen- 
sion. He thought the House ought to 
reprehend the conduct of the sheriff, 
and declare that the amendment ought 
to have been put, and the division called 
for granted. 

Mr. Warre was convinced that the 
sheriff of Chester had not acted with any 
intentional partiality, even if he had erred 
on a point of form. He must therefore 
oppose the motion. 

ord Castlereagh felt that no case had 
been made out to impeach the conduct of 
the individual in question. No insinua- 
tion had been uttered against the intentions 
of the sheriff, and his letter bespoke a 
mind of the utmost candour and liberali- 
ty. He protested against the doctrine, 
that whenever a charge was brought for- 
ward casting even the remotest doubt, 
an inquiry ought instantly to be com- 
menced. {If the House suffered itself 
to be dragged into such investigations, 
they must be interminable. He should 
be sorry indeed to see county mectings 
in any way discouraged, because from 
them the public sentiment was to be 
collected; but it was to be remembered 
that, by law, the sheriff was invested 
with a discretion whether he would or 
would not call them, and no more effectu- 
al mode could be adopted to induce him 
to decide against them, than to threaten 
that his conduct as president, however 
impartial, should be made the subject ‘of 
complaint and inquiry, provided he were 
guilty of the slightest breach of the most 
insignificant forms. Besides, such a juris- 
diction did not in fact belong to the Howse 
of Commons. If the conduct of sherifis 
at county meetings was to be made ‘the 
subject of the labour of committees, in 
what way were other assemblies whether 
convened by lords lieutenants, by magis- 
trates, or in private rooms, to be'exclud- 
ed. The presidents of all these might in 
turn be brought before the House, whose 
functions were ill qualified for such a 
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duty. With regard to relevancy, who. 


was to decide what was or was not rele- 
vant? At a late meeting in 
regarding the Queen, that great reformer, 
the ene major, had introduced the 
topic of a change in the representation: 
and the subject of the Queen and parlia- 
mentary reform, to say the least of it, 
seemed quite as nearly allied as the origi- 
nal address moved in Cheshire and the 
amendment attempted to be substituted 
in its place. 

_ Mr. A. Moore thought it of the highest 
importance, that the House should inquire 
whether the sheriff in this instance had 
violated a public principle, or merely deviat- 
ed from a formal rule. Contradictory 
statements had been submitted to them, 
and it therefore became necessary, in 
order to get at the facts, that the subject 
should be referred to a committee. ‘That 
some further explanation was desirable, 
had, he thought, become obvious. An 
hon. member had observed, that he should 
have been more inclined to pay attention 
to this complaint, had the sheriff refused to 
convene the county. Now to him it ap- 
peared that a refusal to collect and to 
ascertain the sense of the county when 
it was assembled, called still more loudly 
for the notice of that House. It was 
far from his intention to dispute the re- 
spectability of the sheriff's character ; 
indeed, that respectability added to the 
importance of not suffering his example 
to become a precedent. It had been 
urged that the practice of convening 
counties under the authority of the sheriff 
was but of recent date. He agreed that. 
they had no judicial power over such as- 
sensblies :—they were in a situation simi- 
Jar to that which they held in their coun- 
ty courts. In the latter case the jury, 
and in the former the frecholders, were 
the judges. The office of sheriff was 


_ purely ministerial; when he refused, there- 


fore, to put aa amendment, he exercised 
a.discretion with which he was not invest- 
ed. The persons assembled, and not 
the sheriff, were to pronounce an opi- 
nion on the relevancy or non-relevancy 


of the proposition submitted to them. 


Jt was to that House alone that the 
people could look for redress of a griev- 
ance of this nature. A court of law 
could afford none; but the animadversion 
of the House, and a recorded statement 
of its opinion, could hardly fail to pre- 
Vent a repetition of the abuse. 
_. Mr. Creevey then shortly replied. The 
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object of his motion was the encourage- 
ment of county meetings. . If a sheriff 
could refuse to put the question upon an 
amendment, he could not see what occa- 
sion he had to call the meeting at all. He 
regretted that an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wynn) should have lent the sanction of 
his authority to this doctrine—a doctrine 
by which what was called a loyal address 
might be represented as containing the sen-~ 
timents of the county, although it libelled 


} two-thirds of the people, and charged 


them with the vilest blasphemy and sedi- 
tion. The sheriff of. Derby, and the 
sheriff of Oxford, had not acted under 
the guidance of this new light, but had 
considered it to be their jai to offer 
amendments to the meeting, those 
a@mendments having been regularly 
moved and seconded. In now pressing 
his motion he was actuated by no vindic- 
tive feeling towards the gentleman whose 
conduct was the subject of discussion ; 
but he thoughtthe House owed it to their 
constituents to uphold the sacred right of 
petition, and to express their disapproba- 
tien of the course adopted in this in- 
stance. 

The House divided: Ayes 65 ; Noes 


122. Majority 57. 


Howard, hon. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, J. 


List of the Minority. 
Allen, J. H. Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Althorp, lord H. 
Becher, W. W. Lambton, J. G. 
Bright, H. Lennard, T. B. 
Bury, visct. Lushington, Dr. 
Calvert, C. Maberly, J. 
Campbell, hon. F. Macdonald, J. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Marjoribanks, S. 
Clifton, lord Martin, J: 
Crespigny, sir W. Monck, J. B. 
Davies, T. H. Moore, A. 
Denison, W. J. Moore, P: 
Duncannon, visct. Newport, sir J. 
Ellice, E. O'Callaghan, J. 
Farquharson, A. Ord, W. 
Fergusson, sir R, Ossulston, lord 
Graham, S. Palmer, C. F. 
Grant, J.P. Phillips, J. R. 
Gordon, R. Price, R. 
Griffiths, J. Ramsden, J. C. 
Guise, sir W. Rice, G. 
Hamilton, lord A. Robarts, A, 
Harbord, hon. E. Robarts, G. 
Heathcote, G, J. Robinson, sir G. 
Hill, lord A. Rumbold, C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Sefton, earl of 
Hlonywood, W. P. Stanley, lord 
Hornby, E. Taylor, M. A. 


Tennyson, C. 
Western, C.C. 
Wharton, J. 
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Whitmore, W. W. TELLERS. 
Wilson, sir R. Creevey, Thos. 
Wood, ald, Philips, G. 
Wyvul, M. PAIRED OFF, 
Shelley, sir J. 


Arrican Company.] Mr. Goulburn 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
to abolish the African Company, and to 
transfer to his majesty all the forts and 
‘possessions belonging to them. He 
wished not to be understood, that by 
making such a motion, he cast any im- 
‘ putation whatever on the company. 
Mr. Marryat observed, that though the 
object of this bill was not to impute any 
blame to the African company, the effect 
of it certainly was, to cast an imputation 
‘upon it. The House had heard much of 
late of the impropriety of prejudging a 
case before a trial; but the House, in 
‘acceding to this motion, was going to 
condemn a party which, ona former oc- 
casion, had been acquitted by a commit- 
tee of its own selection. Gentleman 
would recollecct, that after the affairs of 
‘the African company had been submitted 
to the consideration of a committee, the 
committee had declared itself satisfied 
‘with the manner in which they were ad- 
ministered, and had merely recommended 
that the governor of its settlements 
should be appointed by his majesty, that 
the number of its forts should be dimi- 
nished, and that the number of governors 
should be reduced from nine to six. 
What had ‘occurred since that period to 
show the necessity of altering the manner 
in which the affairs of that settlement 
were regulated he did net know. The 
right hon. gentleman had not stated any 
cause for altering it, and a very deserving 
officer, et G. Collier had spoken in high 
terms of the internal administration of it. 
He wished to remind the House, that 
that company had opened a communica- 
tion with the king of Ashantee, and with 
others of the native chieftains, from 
which there was a certainty of obtaining 
better intelligence respecting the interior 
of Africa than any which had been yet 
acquired; while two expeditions which 
had been sent out from Sierra Leone, at 
a cost of thirty or forty thousand pounds to 
the country, had entirely failed in the 
objects for which they had been fitted out. 
He did not see why a company which 
was acknowleged on all hands to have 
acted meritoriously should be abolished, 
without the necessity of the abolition of it 
being shown to a'committee, 
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Mr. Gordon said, he had been a mem- 
ber of the committee to which the affairs 
of the African company had been refer- 
red, and had been instrumental in the 
drawing'up of the report which it had pre- 
sented to the House. When the commit- 
tee recommended that the sovereignty ,of 
the settlements on the Gold Coast should 
be continued to the African company, it 
had done so from the difficulty of know- 
ing how to avoid many evils which ano- 
ther system of government was certain 
to introduce. His majesty’s ministers 
had since laboured under the same diffi- 
culty; and he was informed that they had 
considered many plans for the administra- 
tion of those settlements before they had 
determined on taking them under their 
own controland governance. That mea- 
sure appeared to him to be wise and poli- 
tic, and calculated to produce the most 
beneficial effects. He did not see what 
right the African company had to com- 
plain of these forts being taken out of 
their hands. They were originally placed 
under their control to support the slave 
trade: and one would suppose that when 
the slave trade was abolished those forts 
would be abolished also. Besides, the 
country paid from 25,000/. to 30,000/. 
annually for their maintenaance, and of 
this sum he thought the 1,200/. paid in 
salaries to nine of its directors might at 
least be saved. He did not anticipate any 
increase of influence to the Crown 
from this measure; for he thought that 
none of the canditates for office would 
wish to go out as governor to Cape Coast 
Castle, and none of the aspirants in di- 
plomacy to live as resident at the town of 
Tombuctoo, or other capital of the king 
of Ashantee. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, February 21. 
Foreign TRADE—CoMMERCE OF THE 
CountRy.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to move the 
re-appointment of the committee of last 
session, or rather of anew committee, to 
consider the state of our Foreign Trade. 
In doing so, when he recollected the ge- 
neral concurrence of opinion which pre- 
vailed last year, he felt it would not be 
necessary for him to go into those details 
to which he had then been induced to di- 
rect their lordships’ attention. But, 


though he did_not think it necessary. to 
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travel over the ground he had last year 
taken, it appeared to him not improper 
to advert to some petitions which had 
been presented to the House on the 
state of the country, and in particular to 
the dissent expressed from the propriety 
of that specific limitation of the inquiry 
which had last year been adopted on. his 
motion, and which he should now again 
propose. He wished to call the attention 
of their lordships to what appeared to 
him to be the true causes of the distress 
which was so generally complained of ; 
because, if he were right in the opinion 
he had formed, those causes were so ob- 
vious, lay so much upon the surface, and 
were so little abstract in their nature, 
that the mere statement of them would at 
once show that their lordships were re- 
lieved from the necessity of appointing 
any other committee than that which he 
was about to propose, and that they 
could only be required to proceed with 
respect to them as they would upon any 
other admitted facts. He was also the 
more induced to enter into this explana- 
tion, as the noble earl opposite had ex- 
pressed his intention of communicating 
some information on the same subject. 
Any person that had kept his attention 
fixed on the events which had passed 
during the last thirty years on the great 
theatre of the world, would have no diffi- 
culty in understanding how. the present 
state of things had been produced. It 
was evident that, for a long period of 
years, a large portion of the capital. of 
this country had been drawn from the 
subject, and made a part of the annual 
expenditure. The effect of the capital 
thus expended was, to cause a great de- 
mand, not only on the part of the govern- 
ment of the country, but on that of 
those who lived on such an expenditure ; 
and the effect. of such a demand being to 
_cteate supply, a great supply of manu- 
factured articles was produced .in the 
country. Not only was the capital ex- 
pended, but it was done through the me- 
dium of a circulation, which having no 
fixed standard, lent itself with elasticity 
- to all the operations of speculators. The 
time of correcting the evils of such a cir- 
culation, and of restoring a fixed stand- 
ard, having at last arrived, although it 
might been possible for the Jegisla- 
ture to defer it longer, there remained 
nothing but a load of immense taxation 
on the one side, and a superabundant sup- 
ply on the other, whilst the country re- 
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turned, not only to a fixed standard, but 
to one contracted and diminished.. Un- 
less this statement could be controverted, 
he could hardly conceive that the House 
would think a committee necessary to in- 
quire into the cause of the present dis- 
tress. It would be only deluding the 
people to lead them to believe that any 
good could be attained by an inquiry 
which would travel out of those great 
Operating causes. Whilst they continued 
to operate, no adequate remedy could be 
found. Painful as was the admission, yet 
it was certain, that no prompt remedy to 
the existing distresses was to be expected ; 
more particularly to that part of the dis- 
tress which pressed most heavily on agri- 
culture; because it was impossible to 


. connect it with the state of commerce. 


Whether the chief cause of the. sufferings 
of the agriculturists were, as the noble 
earl opposite maintained, an excessive 
production, or as he (the marquis) con- 
tended, a decreased consumption, or 
whether both of them were partly right 
and partly wrong, it was impossible that 
the state of the Corn Laws could have 
any share in producing that distress. It 
was impossible, that in contemplation, that 
at some future period, if the price of corn 
rose to 80 shillings, Foreign importation 
would be allowed, farmers should keep 
down their corn to 50 shillings per quar- 
ter, and thus speculate themselves out of 
their profits and capital, for fear of distant 
contingency. It was therefore clear, that 
no alteration needed to be made in the 
Corn Laws; and that none which could 
be made would have the effect of afford- 
ing any remedy ,to the agricultural dis- 
tress. That distress arose from the state 
of the home market, which laboured 
under the pressure either of a supera- 
bundant supply, or of a diminished de- 
mand. He should therefore feel himself 
to be acting very wrong if he held out ex- 
pectations of advantage from any other 
measures than those to which he was now 
about to allude. But the question put 
by the petitioners was “ Is there no reme- 
dy at all?’ That there should be no 


prompt and ready remedy for an evil 


which had been growing up for years, 


-could be no matter of astonishment to 


their lordships, nor to the thinking part 
of the country. But though no prompt 
remedy could be expected, some might 
be found in the gradual progress of eco- 
nomy andretrenchment. The natural re- 


medy to a state of things which had 
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called ott a great capital, could arise 
from a free distribotion of capital 
and produce, Without such a distribu- 
tion, no remedy was attainable. It was 
therefore necessary to remove every 
species of restrictions which operated 
against that free distribution; to give 
every facility to capital to dislodge itself, 
and to break its large masses into divi- 
sions which would feed and support dif- 
ferent branches of employment. This 
was the only mode in which their lord- 
ships could hope to provide a remedy for 
the present distress. Now, the impedi- 
ments which it was necessary to remove, 
were, with respect to our Foreign trade, 
the restrictions under which it laboured ; 
and with respect to our Home trade, the 
taxes which it had to pay, and each of 
which had the effect of a legislative re- 
striction on that portion of capital. The 
pressure of taxation was felt in every branch 
of manufacture, and hence the necessity of 
a rigid economy, in order to render the re- 
out of oppressive taxes practicable. The 
repeal of taxes belonged to the other House; 
but still he trusted that questions which 
related to the means of easing the people 
of their burdens would never be alien to 
the minds of their lordships. With re- 
spect to Foreign trade, however, the 
cause was different. It had leng been 
the policy—a most mistaken policy—of 
this government to impose restrictions on 
certain branches of Foreign commerce. 
The effect of these restrictions was, to op- 
pose to Foreign commerce the same sort 
of impediments and embarrassments, that 
taxation presented to the Home trade. 
‘Their tendency was, to force trade into 
channels the most unnatural and unpro- 
fitable to the country. On this subject, 
it was not ne for him to go into 
detail. Indeed, were he to judge from 
the sentiments expressed in that House 
last year, and from what had passed in 
the committee, he should be sanguine as 
to the enforcement of the principles on 
which he thought it was the duty of the 
country to act. But the difficulty was 
not‘so much with regard to the general 
principle, as to the carrying it into prac- 
tice. In the present enlightened times, 
the admission of the principle, that re- 
strictions on trade were injurious was 
easily obtained; but the moment it was 
-attempted to apply that principle in prac- 
-tice, a formidable resistance was present- 


-ed by various interests. Science had 
‘made such pyogress within those walls, 
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that there was no fear of the exploded 
doctrine of restriction being maintained 
in that House. But to any measure 
which parliament might take to benefit 
Foreign trade much opposition was to be 


expected from numerous interests. The 
merchant, whose trade might be affected 
by the removal of a restriction, the ship- 
owner, the manufacturer, all would put 
in their claims, and all too would find 
them supported. It happened indeed, 
that every interest had been well sup- 
ported in parliament except that of the 
unfortunate consumers, who composed 
nine-tenths of the population. Every 
favour, however, which was granted to 
other interests, was in fact taken from 
this class; while every arrangement which 
would be an advantage to it, would be an 
advantage also to the country. It was 
the interest of the consumer, therefore, 
that their lordships, in any regulation 
which they might make, ought chiefly to 
have in view, without at the same time 
neglecting that attention which was due 
to every other interest. He knew there 
had been persons who had maintained that 
the various acts of parliament imposin 
restrictions had been the foundation of 
the commercial prosperity of the country, 
but he, on the contrary, thought, as had 
been well said in another place, by one 
whose alliance on this question he was 
giad to have, that the trade of the country 
had flourished in spite of them all. He 
would now move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
means of extending and securing the 
Foreign trade of the country. 

Lord Ellenborough regretted that he 
should have occasion to differ with the 
noble marquis; but he could not enter- 
tain the same views of the effect likely to 
be produced on the existing distress by 
the reduction of taxation. The utmost 
practicable reductions could not be to 
such an amount as to be felt as a re- 
medy. There was one mode, however, 
of affording considerable relief. That 
mode consisted, not in the removal of the 
taxes, but in their more equal distribution 
so as to press more lightly upon manu- 
facturers. He might appeal in support of 
his opinion to the report of the committee 
of last year on the Timber Trade. In what 
state had the committee found the duties 
on that trade? The duties on logs were 
higher than those on manofactured tim- 
ber. Those on Norway deals amounted 
to 60 per cent, and those on Petersburgh 
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deals to only 30 per cent. The same Nor- 
way deals paid an import duty of 110..in Ire- 
land and of 20/, in England. When such 
irregularities had been discovered in one 
branch of trade, there was no doubt but 
that if the same research were carried 
into the whole of our commercial system, 
such a new arrangement and distribution 
of duties might take place, as would 
afford efficient relief to manufacturers, 
without diminishing the receipts of the 
Treasury. 
- The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of the same 
members as that of last year. 
_ The Earl of Liverpool rose to move 
that certain accounts be laid before the 
House, but didnot mean to enter into any 
details on the state of the commerce of 
the country, and, least of all, on that 
great fundamental branch of industry agri- 
‘eculture; but he was anxious that the 
House should, as far as it was possible, 
know what was the real state of the case 
with respect to consumption in order, that 
when they came to discuss the question, 
they might not be ignorant of the facts 
connected with it. In the situation he 
held, he had thought it his duty to direct 
his attention to this subject, and to col- 
lect together all the information that 
could be obtained relative to it. The 
view of the subject which the papers he 
intended to move for would give, would 
not vary much from that which he 
had taken on the first day of the session. 
a difference arose between him and 
e noble marquis.) He had then stated, 
that one great cause of the public distress 
was an excess of production. He admit- 
tedthat the causes to which the noble 
marquis ‘had alluded might have their 
effects, but the noble marquis had also 
stated, that dimination of consumption 
was a more probable cause than over-pro- 
duction. e had endeavoured to obtain 
the best information. in his power on 
the subject. With regard to that article 
which was the most important criterion 
of consumption, he meant bread, he had 
no means of obtaining information capable 
of leading to a conclusion which could be 
regarded as any thing like correct. But, 
from the manner in which the revenue 
was collected, their lordships had the 
means of accurate information ‘on all 
the other great articles of consumption. 
It would be found that with respect to the 
Rixcise, the increase was great. He would 
hot found his calculation on ‘the value of 
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the articles, because that. was subject to 
variation, but on the quantity, which sub- 
ject to one qualification, was more certain. 
The qualification he alluded to was, the de- 
falcation which might be supposed when 
produceded by smuggling; but that, so 
far as might be caleulated on, would make 
the consumption greater. He would take 
his estimate of the consumption from an 
account of the quantities of several articles 
charged with duties of Excise in each of 
the last four years, ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1821, and a comparison of the last 
year,with an average of the three preceding 
years. The articles were- beer, candles, 
coffee, hides and skins, malt, pepper, 
salt, soap, British and foreign spirits, tea, 
tobacco, wine, and Ie e would 
move that the returns of these articles be 
laid on the table; but in the meantime he 
should state to their lordships what he 
understood would turn out to be the 
quantities of the different articles and the 
general result of the comparison: 
Strong Beer. 

Average number of barrels on 

which the Excise duty was raised 

‘in the three years ending in 

Jan. 1818, 1819, and 1620 5,356,000 
For the year ending Jan. 1821 «+ 5,599,000 
Making an increase of 243,000 


Table Beer. 
Average for the three yearsending 
Jan. 1820 1,447,000 
For the last year 1,519,465 
Making an increase Of 


Candles, lbs. 
Average for the three years ending 
in Jan. 1820 79;810,409 
For the last year +++ 88,350,000 
Making an increase of 3,539,594 


lbs. 
Average for the three years ending — 

in Jah. 1820 eeeevesereeeseoses 7,569,000 
For the last yeat +seessessessse 7,019,000 
Making a diminution of «.+++.+ 55,000 


Hides and Skins, lbs. 

Average for the three years ending 

in Jan. 1820 46,219,000 
For the last year eocecseencenrsecs 44,702,000 
Making 2 diminution of --++++++ 1,517,000 

Malt, Quarters: 

Average for the three years ending 

in Jan. 1820 23,289,000 
For the last year oocccecccesere 24,511,000 
Making an increase of 1,222,000 
Salt and Rock Salt. 
Average for internal consumption ‘ 

during the three years ending = 

in Jan, 1820 1,936,000 
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For the last year 1,981,000 
Making an increase of 45,000 


For Exportation. _ Cot. 
Average for the three years ending 

in Jan. 1820 
For the last year weocacseeesesee 


Making an increase of -+++++++ 


Hard Soap. 
Average for the three years ending 
Jan. 1820 
For the last year 
Making an increase Of 


Soft Soap. 
Average for the three years ending 
Jan. 1820 
For the last year eeeeserescccce 
Making an increase of @occecsce 
British Spirits. 
Average for the three years end- 
ing AN. 1820 
For the last year ee 
Making an increase of +++++ «+ 


Foreign Spirits— Rum. 
Average for the three years end- 
ing an. 1820 . 
For the last year -++esscsceeces 
Making an decrease of 


861,247 
1,199,000 
537,753 


lbs. 


69,474,000 
73,765,000 
4,291,000 


lbs. 


4,569,000 
5,187,000 
618,000 


Gallons. 


5,047,000 
6,575,000 
1,528,000 


Gallons. 


2,790,000 
2,757,000 
33,000 


Gallons. 


866,000 

1,143,000 
277,000 
lbs. 


22,186,000 

22,542,000 
356,000 
lbs. 


11,847,000 
11,680,000 
167,000 


Gallons. 


977,000 
916,000 
61,000 


Gallons. 


18,446,000 
16,300,000 
2,146,000 


Cut. 


Foreign Spirits— Brandy. 
fo, for the three years end- 
in anuary 1820 
For the last year 
Making an increase of «++++++ 
Tea. 
Average for the three years end- 
in an. 1820 
For t e last year @Coceeseeseossse 
Making an increase of 
Tobacco: 
Average for the three years end- 
ing an. 1820 
For the last year Peeereserecserce 
Making a diminution of ---++.++ 


_ French Wines. 
Average for the three years end- 
ing an. 1820 
For the last year (Peeeevevececece 
Making a diminution of 


Wines—not French. 
Average for the three years end- 
ing JaN,, 1820 

For the last year Cocecesesvessee 

Making a diminution of »-+++++« 


Average for England alone during 
the three years ending Jan. 
For the last year 3,413,000 
Making an increase Of 296,000 


Thus, the papers which he should move 
for would show that on almost all the 
great articles of consumption, coffee ex- 


$8,117,000 
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cepted, an increase had taken place. As 
he had already stated, there was no means 
of obtaining a return of the quantity of 
bread consumed: but when it appeared 
that there was an increase in all the other 
great articles of consumption, was it pos- 
sible to doubt that that important one 
had also increased? ‘There appeared 
then to be no ground for the conclusion 
which the noble marquis had drawn of a 
diminished consumption. He did not 
bring forward the information, for the 
purpose of denying the existence of dis- 
tress. He brought it forward to estab- 
lish the fact—and a consoling fact it was 
—that the comforts of the people could 
not have very much diminished, when the 
consumption of many of those articles on 


‘which their comfort depended in- 


creased. He agreed with the noble mar- 
quis, that the distresses of the agricultural 
part of the population could expect no 
alleviation from any change in the exist- 
ing corn laws. Whether the system of 
corn laws established some years ago was 
wise or otherwise, he would not stop now 
to inquire. He wished it only to be consi- 
dered whether by altering these laws, even 
allowing them not to be the most politic, 
we should not increase our difficulties, 
and whether a continued change even for 
the better might not be more dangerous 
than an adherence to a system which was 
not originally the best. Entirely concur- 
ring with the noble marquis, that the ob- 
ject of every wise statesman ought to be, 
the removal of restrictions from com- 
merce and industry to every practicable 
extent, and believing with him that our 
commercial prosperity had been brought 
about rather in spite of such restrictions 
than by their operation ; still he did not 
think that they ought to be hastily or in- 
considerately removed. Whatever evil _ 
belonged to restriction, constant fluctua- — 
tion was, in his opinion, still worse. The 
different interests of society, when placed 
under laws that were not speculatively 
the best, might adjust themselves.to their 
situation and to each other; but no man 
could tell what to do in constant fluctua- 
tions, or how to accommodate himself to 
continued change. He might go the 
length of -saying that in some countries 
where the laws with respect to the trade 
in grain were more liberal than in 
this, they were not productive of the 
same advantage ‘by their want of steadi- 
ness. In those countries, though theore- 
tically better in many instances, they 
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were liable to be changed by the opera- 
tion of favour, caprice, ignorance, or 
intrigue, and thus no man could place 
any reliance on them so as to square his 
conduct by their provisions : but in this 
country, though the law might not be the 
wisest, those who were affected by it 
- could calculate upon its continuance, and 
thus could establish their business and 
credit in conformity with it. It was not 
his intention to enter at large.into the 
question of the agricultural distress ; but 
he would say that the circumstances 
which had forced great tracts of waste 
land into cultivation, and had thus pro- 
duced a greater supply than would other- 
wise have been produced, had very much 
increased the difficulties of the country. 
This was an opinion which he had formed 
after extensive inquiry. He allowed that 
there were other circumstances which, by 
their operation, contributed to our agri- 
cultural embarrassment. One of these he 
alluded to with pleasure ; namely, the in- 
crease of the importation of grain from 
Ireland, which last year had amounted to 
351,871 quarters, being more than the 
average importation from all quarters of 
the globe till a recent period. Though 
this importation hdd been at first produc- 
tive of difficulties to one part of the em- 
pire, it would ultimately promote the 
property of the whole. A noble baron 
ad given it as his opinion, that consider- 
able relief might be obtained by a change 
-in our modes of taxation, and in the man- 
-ner of distributing the taxes. Whether 
the present modes of taxation were the 
best he would not-stop to inquire. It had 
been his opinion that an increase of the 
-direct taxes would-have been beneficial, 
‘and therefore he was for preserving for 
some time the income tax. But it was 
entirely a different question whether it 
would now be advisable to alter the exist- 
Ing system. A change in one instance 
might produce such a general derange- 
ment as would more than everbalance the 
—e advantage. The noble earl 
‘concluded by moving for the accounts to 
which he had referred. 

Lord Erskine declared that he felt 
‘gteat disappointment at the speech of the 
‘noble:earl. He did expect to have heard 

much more on the present occasion, as to 
the best mode of diminishing, if not of re- 
-medying; the severe evils under which the 
people were labouring. The noble earl, 
amidst his enumeration of small beer, 
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real cause of the distress under which the 
country was labouring. That cause was 
the war of above twenty years duration, 
which had created a stock of 7 or 800 
millions, the proprietors of which, haying 
lent their money to carry on the ruinous 
contest, were now to be paid by the in- 
dustry of the people, and more especially 
of the agricultural classes, without on 
their part contributing to the general sa- 
crifice. The noble earl had said nothing 
about the poor-rates, that other source of 
distress to the landed interest, the evils of 
which had frequently been aggravated by 
acts of the legislature. The poor laws, in 
their original institution, were intended to 
provide only for those who were so weak 
or infirm as to be unable to work; but 
now a man could come and say—* I can 
work; I have children who can work 
likewise ; but I can find no labour, and I 
call upon the parish to support me.” 
‘Thus, those who could find no work swal- 
lowed up the means of the industrious. 
He entreated their lordships to take these 
things into their consideration, and sug- 
gest some means, not of giving cheap 
bread, but of increasing the wages of 
Jabour. It was far better for the poor to 
be employed: and, when employed, it did 
not matter much—at least up to a certain 
point—whether they had cheap bread or 
not. 

Lord King said, that formerly it. was 
the practice of ministers to come down to 
the House with the annual accounts : now 
they.came down with an annual paradox. 
One year our distress was owing to a 
transition from war to peace ; and another 
it was owing to excess of production. 
Swift, in all his expositions of the follies 
of mankind, never described any thing so 
absurd as this last paradox. If there had 
been a deficiency of supply, the noble earl 
would have found our 5 a was owing 
to that case. When the noble earl men- 
tioned that there had been an increase of 
production and of consumption, would he 
Jikewise say that there had been—the ne- 
cessary consequence of it—an increase of 
capital? No; there had been no increase 
of capital; there had been no increase in 
the.quantity of lime used on the land: 
there had been,no.increase in the quantity 
_of agricultural labour. As for the cause 
of ,our.distress, we. need look no further 
than, to the circumstance, that we had 
-been .for twenty-five years engaged in 
war, and that we must. now pay for it, ag- 
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change in the currency. While there 
had been a destruction of capital by this 
means, there had been an increase of po- 
pulation. This being the disease, eco- 
noumy and retrenchment were the only re- 
medy. 

The Earl of Darntey did not think that 
any legislative interference could do 
good. The only remedy for our distress 
would arise from retrenchment of expen- 
-diture and a diminution of taxation. 

Earl Grey expressed the extreme dis- 
appointment with which he had listened 
to the noble earl, who, from figures and 
official documents, endeavoured to draw 
an inference which was contradicted by 
every thing in the country. He well re- 
membered that the noble ear] had, some 
years ago, by the production of similar 
documents, endeavoured to draw the in- 
ference’that the Bank paper was not de- 
preciated ; he now, however acknowledg- 
ed that it had been so, and no doubt the 
same falsification would attend his infer- 
ence of the present night. The assertion 
of the noble earl that the continued con- 

‘sumption proved that the comforts of the 
people were not diminished, could be re- 
futed by every man in the kingdom. 
Nor did he believe that there was the ex- 
cess of production supposed by the noble 
earl; for he understood that the last crop 
was rather under than over the average. 
The causes of all the evils which the 
country endured, were obviously the pro- 
fuse expenditure of the late war, and the 
burdens thereby imposed upon the coun- 
try. The alteration in our currency was 
‘also a main source of the evil, for let 
them turn and twist it as they would, the 
fact was, that we had contracted in de- 
preciated paper an immense debt, which 
we were unable to pay in our restored 
currency. The situation of the country 
appeared to him to be frightful. A noble 

friend of his had said, that we must not 
for a moment look at a breach of public 
faith. So said he. But there was an an- 

_cient law maxim, which was equally ap- 
plicable to other subjects :—‘ Nemo 
tenetur ad impossibile.” It was difficult 
to repress the apprehension, that we 
were much in the same situation in which 
France, at the time of the Revolution, 
was declared to be by a celebrated man, 
namely, “ on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
Distressed as the people were, and alien- 
ated from the government by a long 
course of the most impolitic conduct, 
there was nothing to which we could look 
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with the slightest hope of relief, but the 
most unsparing retrenchment. 
The motion was then agreed to. 
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THe QueEN—MiLan Commission. } 
Sir John Newport presented a petition 
from Langholm, imploring the House to 
restore the Queen’s name to the Liturgy, 
and to withdraw their confidence from a 
set of ministers who had misled their 
king, insulted their Queen, and who de- 
spised the voices of nine-tenths of the 
honest subjects of this realm. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he would take 
that opportunity of making ‘a few obser- 
vations with respect to the Milan com- 
mission. When he first brought this sub- 
ject before the House, the noble lord op- 
posite said he should be perfectly ready 
to promote an investigation when the 
proper time arrived. But how had the 
noble lord redeemed his ‘pledge? He 
now said he should be ready to méet the 
question, if a motion were made on his 
(sir R. F's.) side of the House. What a 
mockery was this language on the part 
of the noble lord, when the noble lord 
and his adherents were determined to op- 
pose any proposition which came from 
that side of the House. When he saw a 
great majority of that House blindly fol- 
lowing a minister, and disregarding the 
wishes of the country, it would be folly 
in him to submit any motion on the sub- 
ject to the House. 

Sir J. Mackintosh expressed his entire 
approbation of the conduct of his gallant 
friend, in declining to bring forward any 
motion after the late divisions in that 
House, divisions upon which he (sir 
James) forbore to make any observation. 
He would abstain from all reflection upon 
them—he would leave them to the judg- 
ment of the country and of posterity; he 
would only say that they fully justified 
the prudent resolution of his hon. and gal- 
lant friend. He knew nothing of the 
particulars of the Milan commission ; all 
he knew was, that a general suspicion 
had arisen as to their proceedings, which 
was not confined to any party in that 
House, but had extended throughout 


Europe. Under these circumstances he 


was astonished that the persons who 
formed that commission, filling, as they 
did, most respectable stations In life, did 
not themselves insist upon an Inquiry into 
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their conduct. He was still more asto- 
nished that ministers, who were equally 
interested in’ that inquiry, stated as an 
objection to it, the expense which would 
be necessarily incurred. He thought no 
expense cold be too great, no price too 
high, for vindicating the honour of the 
country; and he should be sorry if, after 
such large sums had been expended to 
rocure national dishonour, this House 
should be afraid to expend a small sum 
to vindicate the justice of the government 
of the country, which, whether justly or 
not, was universally suspected. 
Lord Castlereagh thought the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned gentleman 
were wholly uncalled for by the circum- 
stances under which this petition was 
brought before the House. With respect 
to the conduct of the Milan commission, 
those individuals had been most anxious 
to have the whole of the proceedings in- 
vestigated. It had never, however, been 
the parliamentary practice, that a mere 
desire on the part of any individuals 
should be considered as a motive suffici- 
ently strong of itself for the institution of 
an inquiry. If it had been expedient to 
institute an inquiry, they would have been 
able to satisfy the House that they had 
acted in conformity with the principles of 
British justice. 
Mr. Bennet concurred in the propriet 
of his gallant friend’s determination. In 
the present temper of the House there 
was little chance of his obtaining the ob- 
ject.he had in view. But the time would 
come when the country would demand in- 
quiry into the infamous transactions of 
the Milan commission. 
Ordered to lie on the table.’ 


NapLes—Conpuct oF THE ALLIED 
Powers.] Sir J. Mackintosh rose to 
make his promised motion, when he was 
interrupted by Mr. Wynn, who requested 
precedence for a motion which he had on 
the paper; but the cries of “ No” being 
Joud and general, 
_Sir James Mackintosh proceeded with 
+his motion. He commenced by express- 
ing the readiness with which he should 
shave-complied with the desire of his hon. 
and learned friend, were it not that he 
saw the anxiety of the House to permit 
him to go on with the important business 
.of which he had given notice. Indeed, 
che should have wished to have postponed 
-his motion, were it not for the strong and 
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to proceed without delay to lay before 
the House the grounds of the question be 
had been induced to undertake. Since 
he had given his notice, various circum- 
stances had occurred which enabled him 
the better to explain the statement he 
was about to make. He had had an op- 
portunity elsewhere of hearing the argu- 
ments of his opponents; he had seen the 
weapons with which he had to contend ; 
and, although a bad player, he thought 
he had dexterity enough to parry off their 
point. The attack upon the independ- 
ence of Naples he should ever consider 
as the most unprovoked and unrighteous 
aggression ever committed by a vicious 
government. Since he had given notice 
of this motion, the anticipated event had, 
as he perceived, taken place. Perhaps, 
before this time, the ruin of Naples was 
completed. But the great question which 
he had to submit to the House upon this 
subject, depended not upon the course 
of events, nor upon the chance of war. 
No; though the whole Neapolitan terri- 
tories should be once more overrun by 
the barbarous hordes of the north ; 
though the modern tyrants of regions, 
which were in former ages the cradle of 
those rude warriors who desolated Italy, 
should once more pour their countless 
forces up to the Faro of Messina; neither 
circumstance would alter for one moment 
the motion he had to submit, nor throw 
one obstacle in his way while he explained 
its principles. On the contrary, he con- 
ceived that if the principles of national 
independence had been trampled under 
foot by one nation of Europe, the more 
it behoved the others to look with jealous 
anxiety to the safety and the preservation 
of their own inviolable rights. If wrong, 
aggravated by every species of injustice 
and assumption, had been triumphant ia 
one case, the more was it incumbent upon 
that House to ascertain that this country 
had had no share in their disgraceful vic- 
tory. If a war had been commenced, 

that either in its success or in its failure 
might, and would perhaps, involve all 

Europe in hostilities and anarchy, it was 

time that the House should inquire whe- 

ther the ministers of this country had 

done their utmost to quench that first 

fatal spark, which else might kindle the 

most destructive conflagration. What 

might be the event of this aggression to 

Naples herself ; what she migit deserve, 

according to the degree of spirit and 


energy she should display in her resist- 


‘argent necessity which called upon him 
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ance; or what might be the issue of these 
tremendous preparations, he could not, 
of course, at this period determine. Un- 
doubtedly, and hesaid it with a melancholy 
reluctance, pee all principles of human 
calculation, the chances were against that 
devoted country. They were in favour 
of a political alliance and a disciplined 
army; and though the present age had 
furnished, perhaps, the most illustrious 
examples of the success of nations against 
armies of popular enthusiasm against mili- 
tary power, yet the ordinary career of 
human events would not justify us in 
supposing any other issue, but that 
Naples would be too soon occupied by 
the army of the triple alliance. Whether 
the Neapolitans, who, in a perhaps doubt- 
ful policy, had thought fit to copy the 
constitution of the Spaniards would 
wisely copy also the system of defence 
adopted by the Spaniards against the 
invading power of France ; whether they 
would retire to their fastnesses and their 
mountains; and from those inhospitable 
retreats wage the only kind of warfare 
which could efficiently protect a people 
so situated; these were matters upon 
which he could not pretend to speak with 
any certainty. But this he affirmed 
with confidence, that no measures of an 
iniquitous policy—no seizure of fortresses 
—no occupation of territories—no mis- 
chievous confederacy, of a nature like 
those which in all ages had been leagued 
against the assertors of their country’s 
liberty, and of the rights of all mankind 
—no perséverance in acts which he 
thought of such a destructive tendency, 
should divert him from his position. The 
views which he took of those proceedings 
would not be in the least degree altered, 
even if the Austrian army, after traversing 
the whole country, should plant its vic- 
torious standard at the extremity of the 
Peninsula of Italy. 

His great object was, to obtain full, ac- 
curate, and satisfactory information with 
respect to the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, in the negotiations which had 
been entered into upon the commence- 
ment of this inauspicious proceeding. 
(Hear, hear.] His majesty’s govern- 
ment, as honourable members would well 
know, had lately issued a circular dis- 
patch, addressed to the British ministers 


at foreign courts, and occasioned by the 
conduct of the allied powers of Troppau. 
That circular would save him a great 
deal of argument; for it described the 


(840 
principles which the allied powers intend 
ed to apply to the case of iy 8g so 


strongly, and clearly, that it left him 
nothing to observe as upon this part of 
the subject. On the other hand, the 
circular of the allied powers stated the 
principles upon which those imperial com- 
missioners for exercising the office of 
dictator of Europe were prepared to ex- 
ert that immeasurable power, for the first 
time, with respect to the Neapolitans ; 
who had not yet learned to acknowledge 
their newly-assumed, but sacred autho- 
rity. This sacred trio had issued a cir- 
cular, (which, it appeared, had been be- 
trayed by a certain minister at Ham- 
burgh, ) in which they informed, not only 
their present subjects in Europe—for that 
would have been nothing—but in which 
they published to their future subjects, 
on what principles their future vassals, 
whether emperors, kings, landgraves, mar- 
graves, dukes, or potentates of whatever 
other denomination, might wear their 
crowns, or govern their states. These 
three sovereigns, who took upon them- 
selves the lordship paramount of the 
whole of Europe—who treated monarchs 
as their vassals, and nations as their slaves 
had arrived at a conclusion founded on 
that ancient and equitable maxim, that 
“ might is right.’ They had issued, in 
the plenitude of a power newly usurped, 
but -arrogantly vaunted, their mandate 
“‘ for the better government of kingdoms.” 
But, happily for the world, there were 
those who still had something left in the 
shape of that freedom which these des- 
pots would put down; who still spoke of 
a constitution, once so venerable in the 
eyes of all the world, and still so formi- 
dable, as it would seem, to the congress 
at Troppau; those who would deny the 
power so assumed, and check the aggres- 
sions thus begun. The House, and the 
whole country, however, owed them at 
least this debt ef gratitude—that, in 
their very first act, these allies had not 
disguised their intentions; had not con- 
cealed their principles. Perhaps some 
explanation was here necessary, as re- 
spected the exposition which he had given 
of those intentions and principles. ‘* Let 
not the House” (continued the hon. gent.) 
‘*¢ look upon these words as mine—non 
meus hic sermo.” He had quoted from 
their own declarations; he appealed to 
the noble lord opposite; he appealed to 
the authority of the House itself; he ap- 
pealed to his majesty’s ministers who 
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had so recently abandoned these royal 
triumvirs, in a manrer to which he 
could add nothing. 
He thought he had shown that the in- 
tentions of this-new dictatorship of Eu- 
rope were tyrannical, odious, and flagi- 
tious. He should now revert to the cir- 
cular of his majesty’s government; and 
he would abridge it, rather than detain 
the House too long by repeating it in 
detail. The first paragraph amounted to 
this—that the measures proposed by the 
allied powers were directly repugnant to 
the fundamental laws of this kingdom, 
directly subversive of the rights of man- 
kind, and such as would render every 
man in Europe the subject or the slave 
of a royal triumvirate. The noble lord 
had denounced them so clearly and de- 
cidedly, as to make it impossible for him 
to strengthen the charge. They had 
heard various imputations against the sect 
called the Carbonari. He would say 
nothing on the present occasion as to the 
justice with which they were made, but 
he would defy any man to make a hea- 
vier charge against the Carbonari than the 
noble lord had thus brought against his 
allies. This royal and imperial trium- 
virate might deserve, and, no doubt, 
did deserve, every thing which was said 
against them; but what could be a more 
severe reprobation than what this para- 
graph expressed? He would even ask, 
whether every thing which was said, and 
rightly said, against Napoleon himself 
was not comprised in those few words 
which contained the indictment preferred 
by the noble lord against his late col- 
leagues and friends assembled at the con- 
gress of Troppau ? He was desirous in no 
respect to be wanting in proper courtesy 
to the noble lord, and would therefore 
abstain from making any observation 
which should call in question the accuracy 
_ Or propriety of the language in which the 
circular was conceived; but he would 
say this, that the first article of the noble 
lord’s impeachment of | his former friends 
was not so solemnly alleged; nor were 
the terms in which it was couched so de- 
finite and serious as he, whose legal ha- 
bits had rendered this a matter of import- 
ance to his judgment, was accustomed to 
see employed on other occasions of im- 
tenn, od The allied powers, Prussia, 
ussia, and Austria, were here charged 
with having made a proposition to his 
majesty’s ministers which was of a nature 
directly contrary to the fundamental Jaws 
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of this kingdom, No explanation had 
yet been given upon this subject. If he 
was rightly informed, from the face of 
the document itself, the intention of this 
article of impeachment against prince 
Metternich was, that he had proposed to- 
the ministers of England a system of in-— 
terference which, ‘ if reciprocally acted 
upon,” would require the king of Great 
Britain, or rather his ministers, to admit. 
into this country foreign armies, with or 
without the consent of the parliament, 
and the people. He understood the’ 
noble lord to assent to this proposition ;_ 
but, if he was wrong, he begged the 
noblelord would, insome way, indicate that. 
he (Sir J. M.) was in error. [The hon. 
and learned gentleman paused for a few 
seconds.] As the noble lord abstained’ 
from giving him any sign or mark of as- 
sent, or the contrary, he must argue as 
though he agreed to it, This, then, was 
the greatest offence that could be com- 
mitted, in contravention of that trivial 
instrument, the Bill of Rights, which es- 
pecially prohibited the introduction of 
foreign troops, without the concurrence 
of parliament. 
And now he must take the liberty of 
bespeaking particularly the attention 
of the House to this part of the im- 
peachment against prince Metternich, 
which was so ably conducted by the 
noble lord. The case stood thus: prince 
Metternich, and the other ministers of 
the allied powers, had proposed to the 
government of great Britain a system of 
measures, which would enable the pre- 
sent, or any future administration, to 
invite into this country an army, for in- 
stance, of 100,000 Russians or Aus- 
trians. It was, in effect a proposition 
for encamping a whole horde of cossacks 
or croats in Hyde-park, and for protect- 
ing the free and unbiassed deliberations 
of that House = an army of Germans 
and Russians. He begged permission to 
offer some observations upon this matter. 
A measure, for the first time since the 
reign of Charles 2nd had been proposed 
to his majesty’s government by foreign 
courts, the object of which was no less 
than for this government to enter into a 
solemn agreement to receive mercenary 
armies from the continent to dictate laws 
to the people of Englend. In case of 
civil danger, or that which a bad 
minister might be pleased to call civil 
danger, such a proposition might possibly 
be entertained ; but those foreign courts 
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had the audacity to propose to ministers, 
that they should admit into the kingdom 
foreign troops, without limit or restric- 
tion. When he said, that such a case 
had not, occurred since the reign of 
Charles 2nd, he should have added, that 
the present proceeding was, in one re- 
spect, at least, infinitely more audacious ; 
for the mysterious communication which 
subsisted between Charles and Louis was 
involved, as such transactions should be, 
in darkness and obscurity. But, in the 
present instance, this scandalous propo- 
sition was published in the face of all 
Europe, and intimation of it had been 
gre to every minister in every court. 
n the face of Europe great Britain was 
required to receive foreign armies, to 
compose our domestic quarrels, and to 
reserve the national tranquillity. Now 
e should be ashamed of himself, and of 
those whom he had the honour of address- 
ing—he should blush for his country, and 
her parliament, if he could imagine that 
that there was a single Englishman among 
them whose blood did not boil with re- 
sentment at the bare suggestion of a 
foreign power interposing in our domestic 
overnment, or a foreign bayonet inter- 
ering in our private quarrels. From the 
highest visionary or enthusiast in the 
country, on the side of liberty, to the 
lowest and most humble labourer it con- 
tained, such a proposal would meet with 
indignant rejection. 
_ He would pray the House to observe 
the manner in which this proposal of 
these great military powers was put for- 
ward. Not content with laying down in 
theory a principal which they described 
as applicable in practice to all states, 
they dared to propose it to England. 
Upon the whole it appeared, then, that 
they had required the suppression of that 
which had been framed and instituted upon 
the greatest authority; that their proposal 
went to annihilate a sacred law which had 
existed for ages in this country, a corner 
stone of that venerable constitution around 
which so many trophies and memorials of 
its greatness and its policy had been 
reared in the lapse of centuries. This was 
the demand of those who had waged war 
upon the liberties of states, and had vio- 
Jated the rights of man. If this were so, 
as he had stated it, the most serious part 
of the matter before the House remained 
untold. These sovereigns, or their mi- 
nisters, told us, in their circular, that the 
had no doubt of the assent of the British 
\ 
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government to the principles which it con- 
tained; that is, to a system of measures 
which would reduce Great Britain to the 
state of a province—a miserable and infa- 
mous dependency on the despots of the 
continent. This was the plain inference. 
After so many of these demonstrations 
and declarations, and “ abouchements 
des rois,” all made in the true spirit of 
that holy alliance which fostered these 
just and virtuous and equitable maxims, 
the result was, that those courts gave us 
to understand that Great Britain must 
consent to a principle that should justify 
the landing of 100,000 Croats and Cos- 
sacks at Dover. Those courts would 
surely be very much aggrieved and irri- 
tated at the sudden desertion of the noble 
lord: they would now treat him—nay, 
they had already begun to denounce him, 
as one of the hostile party. It was always 
to be remarked, that when gentlemen of 
a certain calling and description got 
much together, and embarked 6n such 
enterprises as were generally undertaken 
by persons in their profession, some 
quarrel arose between them, which ended 
in very unfortunate discoveries.. These 
were attended, with unpleasent conse- 
quences; and the seceders, and those 
before whom the parties had to appear, 
were equally objects of resentment and 
disgust to those who still remained the 
faithful companions of former adven- 
tures. And this recalled to his mind a 
very sensible observation made by the 
biographer of Jonathan Wild, of honoura- 
ble memory. ‘ He said, that in the time 
of Charles the First there were certain 
cavaliers and good fellows, who kept the 
field a little longer than their brethren, 
and who, from their extreme gallantry, 
and fondness of action, not feeling them- 
selves bound by the truces and compacts 
which sent their companions quietly to 
their homes, were at last secured, and in- 
famously left for death by the arbitrary 
sentence of twelve men of the opposite 
faction. Now, in the case before the 
House, they had not only an impeach- 
ment of prince Metternich and, baron 
Hardenberg from the noble lord, but a 
counter impeachment of the noble lord 
by those two very prime ministers.—This, 
then was his (sir J. Mackintosh’s) first 
ground ; and as it was necessary, in the 
case of absentees, to manifest a more 
than usual impartiality, it was requisite 
that he should now. say something on 
behalf of baron Hardenberg and prince 
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Metternich. Not only could he produce 
those two witnesses at the bar of the 
House, but he could produce against the 
noble lord a third person—a Russian 
‘minister, with a very hard name. Count 
Capo d’Istria said, that the noble lord 
had induced them all to expect the 
assent of the British government to their 
proposition. This expectation they en- 
tertained, either from the consenting 
silence of the noble lord, or from that 
sort of language which diplomatists so 
well understood. They maintained that, 
up to the 19th of January last, the noble 
lord had dissembled with them, had kept 
them in ignorance of this unlooked-for 
issue, and had not only taught them that 
he would put into their hands the rights 
of Europe and the liberties of mankind, 
‘but further that’ he would receive into 


-the county of Middlesex whole armies 


of Russians and Croats. Now, the noble 
Jord, whose peculiar character it’ was, 
‘to remain calm and undisturbed through 
every discussion, however it might per- 
sonally or politically relate to him, would 
not induce him (sir J. M) to suppose 
that he felt uninterested at that moment, 
for he rather thought that that silence 
was the result of agitation on the part of 


‘the noble lord, which agitation had per- 


haps led him to suppose that this was his 
(sir J. M) language. But it was not: 
it was the language of his colleagues, 
(for he would not call them his accom- 
plices), the language of prince Metter- 
nich and baron Hardenberg. Here was a 
document (the foreign circular), in which 
the world was told that the noble lord’s 
Janguage to them had led them to expect 
a different kind of support from him; and 


‘really, if that was the fact, they had, as 


regarded themselves, reason to complain. 
But how stood the noble lord upon his 
own showing? It was a maxim * habe- 


‘mus confitentem reum ;” and more than 


all this, they had seen that another noble 
lord, being himself to attempt an ex- 


enema of the conduct of government, 


ad stated most candidly and eloquently 


-all the facts, all the heinousness of this 
‘detestable proceeding on the part of the 
‘allied powers. It was not, however, the 


introduction of Cossacks and Croats into 
England which was commented on by 
the noble lord opposite in his circular, but 


‘the indictment of prince Metternich. 


The : noble ‘lord declared the .prince’s 


“proposals to be contrary to the fun- 


damental laws of this realm. What 
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laws? What, but the Bill of Rights, 


‘which our ancestors had _ provident! 


enacted into a law, and which, than 
God, down to our day, had been ef- 
fectual in restraining the illegal exertion 
of ministerial power. 

It was now clear, he supposed, that 
the language he had held was only a fami- 
liar commentary upon the expressions of 
the noble lord himself. To proceed, how- 
ever: he did conceive that the noble 
lord’s. late allies must have had some 
reason, for making this ‘charge. He 
would not say, they were justified, in so 
doing, for it had been strongly denied by 
the noble lord. .-But he begged to as 
him, whether the public declaration of 
the three greatest powers of continental 
Europe formed no primé facie ground for 
inquiring into the conduct of administra- 
tion ; or supposing they had not made any 
such promise of assent, for inquiring into 
the history of so flagitious a falsehood 
as the ministers of the allies must, in that 


_case, have published to the world? The 


ministers of the Crown were therefore in 
this. dilemma—they must either prove 
that negative, or on the other hand they 
must show upon what grounds they ven- 
tured to hold out such an expectation to 
foreign courts. Either the noble lord 
must have made some promise to the 
allies, or the allies had been guilty of the 
foulest calumnies; and it would be too 
much for the House to leave this matter 
without calling for and examining such 
documents as must prove either the one 
case or the other. 
Having stated this charge, as ma¢> 

the allies in reply to the noble lord’s cir- 
cular, he would now remark, that the 
expressions in which it was conveyed, 
inferred, that in some way or other the 
British minister had. given [cause for such 
an expectation. The only way to ascer- 
tain whether the British ministry had been 
guilty of the greatest of all crimes to 
their country, or those of the allied 
powers of the greatest of all falsehoods, 
was to produce the communications that 
had taken place on the subject and this, 
in brief, was the object of his motion. 
He wished to know whether there were 
not some circumstances which the allied 
powers might urge in their owndefence ; 
and prince Metternich and.baron Har- 
denberg being absent, and it being to 
be feared that the noble lord would desert 
his ancient friends he was anxious to see 
whether there was not some colour for 
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their charge, some slight de of to- 
leration the lord 
(he would not say connivance at) of the 
proposal in question. If the allied 
‘powers had observed on the part of Eng- 
and a behaviour towards Naples similar 
to their own, they might very reasonably 
‘infer that our intentions with ‘respect to 
that power were not very dissimilar from 


theirs. This government refused to ad- 


‘mit or entertain the new Neapolitan am- 
bassador, prince Cimitelli; now, what 
‘more had governments of Austria or 
Russia done in that respect? They did 
‘the self-same thing—they gave the 
‘prince the same refusal. He (sir J. M.) 
vas.a plain man, unacquainted with the 
forms of diplomacy, or matters of eti- 
quette, wished to ask, whether it was 
customary to refuse audience to the am- 
‘bassador of a government, in which the 
same kingly authority prevailed as in the 
time of the ambassador’s predecessor, 
and in which no alteration had taken 
‘place, but in some limitations placed, 
‘with the consent of all parties, upon the 
kingly authority? As to the part taken 
by this country in the present unwarrant- 
le “proceeding of Austria, it had been 
already described with more humiliating 
‘eloquence than he could command; but 
what he inferred from the speeches 
made on that occasion, in another place, 
‘was, that we were to stand aloof from 
‘the strife; that we were to refuse that 
“assistance which our strict neutrality 
‘required: us to withold, to the suffering 
and the weaker ‘party; but that we 
vwere to be ready to give as much 
-moral, or as he should call it, immoral 
“encouragement to the aggressor, as 
could be in mysterious 
hraseology of diplomatic pedantry. 

‘Neapolitan envoy, Jet him refer to the 
ease of M. Chauvelin. Was not M. 
Chauvelin received as the abassador 
of Louis 16th, after the revolution ; 
vafter the flight and return of that un- 
fortanate .monarch—after his deposition 
was complete, and perhaps his death 
resolved on—was not M. Chauvelin, the 
National Convention sitting at the time, 
received as the ambassador of the French 
king, by those:very hon. gentlemen on 
the other: side, whovexcused themselves 
from acknowledging prince Cimitelli on 
“account ‘of a change in the government 
of Naples, of a kind infinitely less »ex- 
rtensive? In cases of the change of 
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the aetual sovereign of a country, or 
the transfer of the Crown, either by 
death or any other event, such a con- 
duct as his majesty’s ministers had pur- 
sued might be justified; but a mere limi- 
tation of the kingly power never could 
excuse them. However abominable he con- 
sidered the principles of the holy alliance 
to be; however destructive of all prin- 
ciples of human happiness; however sub- 
versive of private. and public rights: 
and however injurious-to the progress of 
human society; yet still they must be 
acknowledged to have acted at least con- 
sistently with themselves, and with those 
execrable principles. But this country 
had acted in a very different manner: 
she, who still, in the history of Europe 
claimed some respect and love for her 
unshaken attachment to liberty and na- 
tional honour, how had she acted? Did 
any body hesitate to receive, in 1772, the 
ambassador of Gustavus, the king».of 
Sweden, when he had subverted the 
liberties of his native land, and changed 
her limited monarchy into a military 
despotism? He never heard that the 
voice of government was raised against 
that ambassador. By the most scandalous 
treachery, supported by a large military 


force, that tyrant surrounded the delibe- 


rative assembly of his kingdom, and com- 


-pelled them to change a limited monarchy 


into an absolute despotism. The House 
would remember, that, within the last 
century, the Crown prince of Denmark 
had been elected into a despotic monarch 
—a most dangerous precedent of the fa- 
cility with which men will sometimes 
lightly part with the best safeguards of 
their freedom ; and which alteration, no 
doubt for that very reason, was made a 
pretext by the allied sovereigns for de- 
priving this sovereign, at the Congress at 
Vienna, of his dominions in Norway. _ 
His majesty’s ministers had said; in 
justification of themselves, that they had 
felt themselves, called upon to express a 
necessary disappropation of the measures 
taken in consequéence of the revolution 
at Naples. And what did they do? In- 
stead of making their disapprobation 
known to the Neapolitans, they commu- 
nicated it to the allied powers. He-re- 
membered, before he had the bonour of 
a seat in that House, being once present 
at a debate, through a breach of its pri- 
vileges. An hon. friend: of his, in the 
course of a speech he was then-making, 
quoted a very splendid passage from Dr. 
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Johnson, upon the subject of war. The 
remark made on that speech by the cele- 
brated Mr. Burke was this :—“ The 
speech of the hon. gentleman ‘is admirable 
e invective against war most spirited ; 
and the instruction it contains beyond 
dispute: but I really donot see that the 
House of Commons is so quarrelsome a 
party in the case, as to render it neces- 
sary to address to it this homily; but let 
the hon. gentleman take it to the Jacobin 
club at Paris, or the Convention, and 
there it will be applicable.” So, too, 
ministers ought to have preached their 
homily to the holy alliance, and not have 
notified their censure in a different quar- 
ter. But they rested their defence on 
two ge grounds : first, the adoption 
by Naples, of the Spanish constitution ; 
and secondly, her conduct towards Si- 
cily. What the conduct. towards Sicily 
had to do with the relations between 
_ England and Naples, or what it had to 
do with those of Naples and Austria, he 
was at a loss to know. In defending the 
liberties of a nation, he was not bound 
. to defend her through every fault and 
for every Dacre part of her conduct. 
He defended only her independence. In 
the eyes of morality, her conduct towards 
Sicily was a stain upon the character of 
Naples. But this was not the object of the 
Fevolution; for that very conduct occur- 
red subsequently to the revolution. - Fo- 
reign hations could have nothing to do 
with it. What would have been thought 
if any such representation had been 
made to William 3rd, when he levied war 
against Ireland? And yet that monarch 
was fighting against a people who were 
defending themselves upon principles 
pretty much the same as those of the 
glorious tevolution of 1688, and were 
resisting the imposition of a foreign 
sovereign against their attachments and 
inclinations. 
~ He would say nothing of the proceed- 
ings of Neapolitans in Sicily ; he would 
say nothing of their severities or their 
confiscations. If they were not to be 
ustified, he believed they might at least 
excused. The ministers of this coun- 
try were not called on to give an opinion. 
But it might be said, that we were bound 
to express our opposition to acts com- 
mitted against our friends the Sicilians. 
There might be something in this, if Fer- 
dinand the fourth had destroyed a free 
constitution which we had established in 
Sicily. But the government of Sicily, as 
VOL, IV. ; 
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es, had been an absolute 
monarchy, and Ferdinand was the abso- 
lute sovereign of both kingdoms. The 
Neapolitans had reformed their’ govern- 
ment, and the king had agreed to a 
limited monarchy. This limited mo- 
narchy the absolute sovereign of Sicily of~ 
fered to that. part of his dominions. A 
rebellion ensued; and events, such as 
usually accompanied rebellion, followed. 
Those events were blameable, he ad- 
mitted ; but they called in no degree on 
his majesty’s ministers for a declaration of 
their opinions. Suppose the emperor of 
Russia had committed acts of flagrant in- 


well as of Ni 


‘justice and cruelty towards some of his 


subjects in Asia; were we called on to ex- 
press our opinions and to remonstrate in 
behalf of the Calmucs and the Tonguisses ? 
If such interferences were justified, there 
would be no end to them. Suppose some 
foreign government had complained of 
our conduct towards the Catholics in Ire- 
land, and remonstrated 6n the ground 
that we had provoked a rebellion, and then 
suppressed it, in order to effect a union 
with Great Britain, should we have en- 
dured such intermeddling with our con~ 
duct towards any of our dependencies ? 
upon what principle, then, could we con- 
sider ourselves called on to intermeddle 
with the conduct of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment towards Sicily. 

A great deal had been said of the Nea- 
politans having adopted the Spanish con- 
stitution. Pretexts of this kind were al- 
ways at hand when despots coloured their 
unprincipled aggressions by appearances 
of necessity. The partition of Poland, of 
which every man in the world complained, 
had been defended by similar pretexts. 
That unhappy country, had indeed been 
torn in pieces by those who first agitated 
her into factions, and afterwards divided 
her as a prey. But did it therefore follow, 
that the partition which ensued was not 
as execrable as it was unwarranted? 
Sweden had been agitated by factions 
in foreign pay, but did it follow that Gus- 
tavus was warranted in assuming absolute 

wer? Yet, if France had then sent 
Fiecina to Stockholm, in order to support a 
faction and compel the king to relinquish 
his assumed authority, would not the 
other powers of Europe have condemned 
such a scandalous invasion of national in- 
dependence? But the Neapolitans had 
adopted the Spanish constitution! It 
seemed necessary to fix on some formal 
act ' @ point of union. When the nation 
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called.for a modified government from 
their king, it was thought necessary to 
present something to him for his adoption 
as a test of sincerity. That was not a 
time for deliberate writing. There was 
no opportunity of making paper consti- 
tutions. But a rallying point was to be 
pow out to the nation, and.a test to 


presented by which the king should be 


bound, if any thing could bindhim. The 
Neapolitans, for these purposes, chose 
the Spanish constitution. He would ask 
the noble lord whose fault it was that the 
Spanish constitution had been preferred 
as arallying point? In 1811 the English 
constitution had been regarded as a model, 
and so it had continued to be regarded 
throughout Italy, tilla new system of justice 
and liberty received the sanction and active 
¢o-operation of the ministers of England. 
The English constitution ceased not to be 
viewed with veneration till Genoa was 
betrayed—till the small and innocent 
states of Lucca and Ragusa, which had 
not the power of doing wrong if disposed. 
to do wrong, had been given up to powers 
to whom they had the greatest repug- 
nance.. The same treaty he meant the 
treaty of Paris, had given up Parga to a 
savage barbarian. That conduct it was 
that had alienated Italy, and obliged the 
Neapolitans to take a far worse model for 
their political improvements.. That con- 
duct it was that had alienated the nations 
of Europe from us, and compelled them 
to regard our constitution no longer as a 
pattern for political amelioration, and as 
a model of liberty for mankind. The 
eonduct of the noble lord and his col- 
leagues had stripped England of brighter 
glory than the most splendid victories 
could give—of greater strength than the 
largest armies could boast ; and, in return 
they had obtained nothing but an arraign- 
ment and condemnation from those to 
whom. they had sacrificed the glory and 
strength of their country. 

He would now proceed to two or three 
othet matters connected with this ques- 
tion.. It had been urged, as a grave charge 
against the Neapolitans, that the societies 
in which the revolution had originated 
had been secret. This was a most singular 
accusation. The Carbonari had been 
originally instituted against Murat, and 
had been persecuted by him for the same 
reason as now by the noble lord. Murat 
had made the same objection to them, 
that they did not hold their meetings in 
public. Murat, a prince of a liberal mind 
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and of enlarged principles, would give 
them every indulgence provided only that 
their meetings were public, that they gave 
fair notice of their intended revolts, and 
that they proclaimed the day of their fu- 
ture march against his capital [A 
laugh. Murat, in common with the 
noble lord would have nothing arranged 
in secret. Ministers cared nct how secret 
societies against liberty were held. The 
only societies whose secrecy incurred 
their censure, were societies for promot- 
ing the liberties of a nation. Another 
subject of severe censure was, that the 
army had taken part in the revolution. 
But of the Carbonari he had further to 
remark, that they consisted of members 
from every rank and order of men. If, 
therefore the revolution originated with 
the Carbonari, it originated with the na- 
tion, the great majority of which were 
Carbonari. Of the co-operation of the 
army he should say as little as possible 
without neglecting any point of the argu~ 
ment. He could not help wondering that 
any minister should be so bold as to give 
a challenge to justify the co-operation of 
the army in any form, or their interfer- 
ence in a revolution on any principles, 
however good. ‘ Was it to be contended, 
because the support of the army had been 
obtained, that therefore the revolution 
was unjust? Was it to be argued, be- 
cause the revolution would have been un- 
successful without the apport of the 
army, that therefore it must be condemn- 
ed? On the first ground, it was unneces- 
sary to consider the question, because the 
acquiescence of the army in a successful 


revolution could not on any principle be 


censured. On the second ground it was 
impolitic to argue the question. The in- 
terference of any soldiers in a free state 
e abhorred as much as 


he reprobated. 
any man the passage of Caesar's army 
over the Rubicon: but when a nation 
was struggling for freedom—when the al- 
ternative was liberty or as- 


sistance of the military was of the highest ~ 
value. ** Et nomen pacis dulce est, et 
ipsa res salutaris ; sed inter pacem et servi- 
tutem plurimum interest. Pax est tranquilla 
libertas ; servitus malorum omnium postre- 
mum, non modo bello, sed morte etiam 
repellendum.” A people were not only 
justified, they were called on to risk every 
thing, rather than suffer the ‘* malorum 
omnium extremum.” 
Another question started on this sub- 
ject was, whether the Carbonari were 
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confined to the Neapolitan kingdom or 
extended to the neighbouring states. This 
was the only point in which ministers 
seemed doubtful as to the right of inter- 
ference. If the Carbonari extended to 
the neighbouring states, ministers said it 
was right to attack iy ye In 1812, 
when the Carbonari had been founded, 
the wish for emancipation had not been 
confined to Naples. The Carbonari ex- 
isted in Lombardy, in Etruria, in all parts 
of Italy, Jooking chiefly to England for 
encouragement. From England it was 
that they had derived their spirit ; to Eng- 
land it was that they had looked for coun- 
tenance and support. They had been 
encouraged legitimately and wisely; for 
in such a war such resistance was legiti- 
mate and wise: encouraged they had 
been to revolt against the common enemy 
of Europe ; encouraged they had been by 
this country—he did not say as Carbo- 
nari, but as partisans for liberty. What, 
then, was the meaning of this complaint 
so mysteriously let out? If there were 
Carbonari in Lombardy, Etruria, and the 
Venetian states, were the Neapolitans an- 
swerable? Had the Neapolitans formed 
the Carbonari there? id they now. 
encourage them? If there were any 
Carbonari in those states, they had been 
encouraged by England in defence of 
their religion and their rights; and was 
it now a crime for which Naples was to 
be punished? ‘The treaties of Paris and 
Vienna had alienated the lovers of liberty 
throughout Italy from England. The 
betraying of Genoa, of Lucca, Ragusa, 
and of Parga—these were the schools, 
these the lessons, by which the Italians 
had been taught that they were to expect 
nothing from England. A late member 
of that House, whose premature death he 
should never cease to lament, who en- 
tered with Pear sagacity into the cha- 
racters and views of nations, and who 
sometimes spoke out his convictions—he 
meant the late Mr. Horner—had said, in 
1815, that Italy would deplore the con- 
duct of England to the last hour of her 
bondage. Mr. Horner's words were pro- 
phetic. The Neapolitans had now for- 
saken the English model, and “ hewed 
out to themselves broken cisterns,” which 
he feared would prove inadequate to the 
high re for which they were de- 
signed. The Neapolitans, in common 
with all Italy, had felt that they could not 
look for countenance or encouragement 


that they could look only to their own 
exertions, if they would not submit to the 
worst form of despotic oppression. But 
it had been said, that they ought to have 
presented a petition praying for a revolu- 
tion. That they ought to have formed 
monstrations des droits. This petition of 
Naples would have been an extraordinary 
instrument for future imitation. ‘** We, 
your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, fecling that unlimited power in 
your majesty’s hands has produced the 
greatest evils, and caused the most griev- 
ous wrongs, pray that your majesty 
will be graciously pleased to impose res- 
traints on youre, to abdicate your 
prerogatives, to suffer yourself to be ha- 
rassed every day by members in oor 
to your ministers, who will make vexa- 
tious motions, inquire into grants of mo- 
ney, interrupt cabinet dinners, and inveigh 
against the conduct of your government 
towards Genoa, Parga, Norway, Saxony, 
and he knew not what.” [A laugh.] Such 
were the absurdities which had crept into 
the reasoning of ministers on this sabject. 
They had reasoned, they thought, very 
profoundly and constitutionally, upon the 
conduct of the barons in obtaining Magna 
Charta, and of the parliament in claiming 
the Bill of Rights. But those proceed- 
ings had so tite place in England, be- 
cause the government had been anteriorly 
free. In their desperation ministers had 
slandered the government of their own 
country, which had never been but free, 
and had represented it as similar-to. that 
system of ‘despotism which was ‘the 
scourge, the stain, and the shame of Eu- 
rope. 
Those, then, were the charges against 
the Neapolitans: First, they had extorted 
a constitution from their king: second, 
their conduct might encourage others. in 
their vicinity to follow their example; 
third, they had not held a public meeting 
to deliberate on their grievances; and, 
fourth, the army had supported their mea- 
sures. The noble lord limited the justifi- 
cation of interference which he had sug- 
gested to those powers whose territories 
might be affected by the vi- 
cinity of Naples. Ofcourse, then, he ex- 
cepted Russia and Prussia, upon the very 
condition which might justify the inter- 
ference of Austria, for they had no more 
right, interest, or duty in the interference 
than we had. Siberia was no more in 
danger from the revolution of Naples than 


to England ;—they had felt a conviction 


from an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
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The plea of vicinity, which, was borrowed. 


from Mr. Burke, was not tlie plea of the 
allied powers, but of the noble lord. 
Their plea was, any revolutionary move- 
ment in Europe. “ No,” said ministers, 
that will not do; we offer you a justifica- 
tion ; we say yours is too large ; it will not 
do in En way ; it will not be heard in the 
House of Commons ; they are not trained 
sufficiently for that; even the ladies will 
not like so well to walk through an army 
of Cossacks in Hyde-park ; only say that 
the Carbonari are not Neapolitan; do you 
give us the credit ofthe war. Quarrel with 
us, and we should be liberal to yon, and 
give you all the profit.” [Cheers.] If this 
mode of reasoning was not quite satisfactory 
to the House, he could not help it. Lord 
Castlereagh, an experienced barrister in 
such proceedings, had given a brief to bis 
younger brother of Russia, because his 
own brief would not be endured by the 
judges who did not like to travel beyond 
the record. Ministers asserted, that if 
Lombardy or any parts of the Austrian 


territories in Italy were in danger, it was. 


just in Austria to interfere. But had they 
any, evidence, to prove the truth of this? 
Had they any overt acts, any correspond- 
ence, any judicial trials against state cri- 
minals in Lambardy? No; xil horum. 


They had only a possible case, Austria: 


might have a just quarrel. The Carbo- 
nari might be active in Lombardy. It 
was a series of possibilities put by them in 
the hands of the allied powers, who dis- 
dained to take it in justification of being 
lords paramount over Europe. For this 
office they were candidates, and they 
acted already as if they had been long in 
possession. 


Before, then, this great war should. 


rage in Europe—great it was in its prin- 
ciple, great it might be in its conse- 
quences—it was the duty of the House to 
inquire, whether there was any reason or 
pretence for it. Upon the ground that it 
_ apprehended danger it was open to any 
~ government in the world to justify a war. 
Ministers did not censure the allied 
powers for going to war; but they fur- 
nished. them with a pretence for it; they 
provided for them a series of possibilities, 


the one dependent on the other, and the. 


first without. the shadow of foundation. 
The present emergency had been com- 
caer to the crisis of 1792. No one who 


eard the debates—the splendid debates. 


—which distinguished the commence- 


ment of that, in his opinion, fatal war,. 
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could fail to remark the widely different 
pretences for that war and the war against, 
Naples. There had been one overt act 
stated against France—it was the decree 
of the 19th of November 1792, encourag- 
ing states to change their government a | 


decree of fraternity with all subjects who 


rebelled against their sovereigns. .The con- 
ceptions of chimerical ambition—of power 
run mad—of despotism become drunk, 
which originated with the allies at Troppau 
never had been dreamt of then. The 
grounds on which the war had been defend-. 
ed, were the overt acts, the aggressions 
growing out of therevolutionin France. The 
annexations of Savoy, the conquest of the 
Netherlands, the navigation of the Scheldt 
coupled with the decree of the 19th of 
November 1792, were the successive 
points of justification of the war. In the 
present case, no resemblance could be 
traced to the war against France. 


« At non ille, satum quo te mentiris, Achilles 


Talis in hoste fuit.” 


‘There had been in 1792 at least spe- 
cious grounds of quarrel. There was 
here nothing but open violation of every 
principle.. He would be bold to affirm 
that the declaration of Laybach proceed- 
ed from the.same malignant, dark, and 
dangerous principles as the decree of the 
19th of November. That had declared 
that France would intermeddle in the af- 
fairs of any nation, where the subjects 
opposed their government: this declared 
that the allied powers would intermeddle 
in the affairs of any nation to prevent 
amendment and reform, The evil and 
malignity in both cases were precisely the 
same. True it was, that the popular as- 
sembly had declared their spirit and ob- 
ject more openly. But the assembly at 
Laybach had not less plainly dictated 
their wishes and intentions—and to us as 
well as to other nations—to prevent our 
amending or reforming our government, 
He did assert, without wishing to excite 
war, that the allied powers had given 
just cause of war by their declaration, 
They who invaded the security of a na- 
tion did, in effect, make war against it. 
The differences in that House, respect- 
ing the decree of the 19th of November, 
was not as to its character and effect, but 
as. to the propriety of requiring an ex~ 

lanation previously to going to war. 
Mr. Fox had argued, that if the decree 


could be explained, refuted, or repealed, 
war would become, unnecessary ; but if it 
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were not so explained, refuted, or re- 
pealed, a war would be just and neces- 
sary. It was not, therefore, because he 
denied the aggressive character of the 
decree, that Mr. Fox had opposed the 
war, but because no opportunity for ex- 
planation had been given, and because 
no war should be rushed into, until every 
fair means of preserving peace should 
have been exhausted: “ Justum bellum 
quibus necessarium, et pia arma quibus 
nisi in armis nulla relinquitur spes.” It 
had been said by an ancient historian, 
that if one looked at the preambles to the 
proscriptions during the dictatorships and 
triumvirates in Rome, he would almost 
imagine that nothing could be more just 
than those proscriptions. The preambles 
contained, in fact, most specious reasons, 
most moral arguments—almost as moral 
as the arguments of the Holy Alliance— 
for the murder of innocent and patriotic 
men. He who read them might imagine 
that Marius had been a teacher of ethics, 
and Scylla a model of humanity. So 
might men now suppose, from their decla- 
rations and professions, that those who 
had perpetrated the partition of Poland 
had been eminent patrons of national 
morality. In 1772, when the first parti- 
tion had been made, the reasons assigned 
for the necessity were, that anarchy and 
disorder -had prevailed in Poland, and 
were propagated in the neighbouring 
states. To put an end to this evil, the 
only means discovered were, that the 
neighbouring states should take each a 
slice of the territory. The generous 
lovers of order and peace yielded to this 
necessity, and shared Poland among 
them. In 1791, a regular constitution 
had been established. There was an he- 
reditary monarch ; there were two Houses 
of Parliament; the veto of the king had 
been most properly abolished. What 
course did the empress Catharine, that 
guardian of the rights of mankind, take 
then? She published a manifesto, de- 
claring that she would stand up against 
innovation, and in defence of the ancient 
liberties of Poland. The king of Prussia 
had recognised the hereditary monarchy, 
the two houses of legislature, and the 
other improvements of the Polish govern- 
ment; he had entered into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Poland; yet 
next year he marched a body of soldiers 
into. Great Prussia, declaring that he 
would put an end to the anarchy and 


jacobinism which prevailed: there. 
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1795, it was found that the principles of 
political philanthropy could not be sup- 
ported without the annihilation of the re- 
publics. The neighbouring sovereigns 
were obliged to divide Poland into three 
parts, and to: leave none to the abuse of 
the Poles. The:diet of Poland assembled 
at Grodno, and, protected. by 100,000 
Russian soldiers, subscribed their names 
to the surrender of their existence as a 
nation—a deed which no force should 
have compelled them to do if they had — 
had a thousand lives. The:execration of 
mankind was due to them; but to the 
authors of the force applied to them, and 
of the partition of their country, terms 
were due which he could not venture to 
use in that House. 
The hostilities with which Naples was 
threatened were, it was confessed, under- 
taken upon peculiar and extraordinary 
grounds: it was a war that could not be 
justified upon any of the usual principles 
by which the affairs of nations were di- 
rected. There had been no direct offence 
—no infraction of the rights of any other 
state on the part of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment. ‘ Non hic agitur de vectigali- 
bus, de sociorum injuriis, sed de liber- 
‘tate humane gentis, de libertate nostra.” 
‘What must be our own: condition, if 
inew principles like these were to be 
‘sanctioned: and: adopted into: the policy 
of the greater states? He would say at 
jonce, that Europe could not retain its: 
‘civilization, nor the different. members of: 
it their independence, in security one 
hour, if such a system were introduced. 
‘Prince Metternich himself could not be: 
rendered so insensible to the natural ope~ 
‘ration of moral causes as not to see that, 
‘should the suceess of the allied armies be 
as complete as their own predictions 
would represent it to be certain, there 
must still remain a sense of indignation ; 
that subsequent results must be yet ap- 
prehended; and that after they should 
have degraded a sovereign into a vassal, 
the empty decoration of the kingly title 
would. scarcely serve to accomplish him 
as tlhe instrument of their purposes. 
Was it expected that the present king of 
Naples couldy be so bound as that he 
should never enter into a treaty contain- 
ing’ provisions utterly contrary to those 
which he might be induced to subscribe 
under the influence of compulsion? Let 
the House look at the character of those 
treaties which had succeeded each other, 
since it was vainly hoped that the treaty: 
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of Westphalia had fixed the balance of 
power on a stable foundation in Europe. 
As long as men continued men—as long 
as they retained human feelings in their 
hearts—so long as they were not a caput 
mortuum in the hands of despots, such 
changes and revocations would take place. 
He should like to hear from the noble 
lord what was the security contemplated 
by him and his colleagues against the en- 
tire absorption of Italy under the Aus- 
trian yoke. If such ‘an event should oc- 
cur, was it not likely that Russia would 
think it necessary that she should be in- 
demnified by the possession of Gallicia 
and Romania? It was not even impos- 
sible that indemnity should be found in 
the north of Germany, or in his majesty’s 
patrimonial dominions. A circumstance 
not dissimilar to this had already taken 
place in a former instance. It might 
occur as one of the results of that ba- 
lanced system of power which had been 
so often and loudly eulogised, that the 
prince, who had Geen among the first 


to admit foreign troops into his domini- 


ons, should ultimately have to forfeit his 
foreign inheritance. 

Much had been said on the subject of 
the right of vicinage ; it was thrown as a 
subsidiary though important weight into 
the scale ; and in this view he should sub- 
mit a few observations respecting it. In 
the treaty of Vienna, the only danger 
explicitly declared with regard to Naples, 
as a danger which required certain guards 
and cautions, was that of the Neapolitan 
government adopting institutions subver- 
sive of monarchy, or measures hostile to 
the repose and interests of neighbouring 
powers. This was not to demand security 
for crushing the designs of the Carbo- 
nari; this was not pointed against the 
Spanish constitution. He feared that its 
object was, to prevent the slightest relax- 
ation of a stern military despotism; and 
that, however obscurely expressed, we 
might regard the proceedings in Italy as 
only giving effect to intentions then en- 
tertained. It was well known by those at 
all acquainted with the actual state of 
Naples, and the condition of the Nea- 
politan people, that one of the heaviest 
grievances suffered in that country was 
arbitrary imprisonment. Some of the 
first families in Naples had felt the weight 
of this monstrous injustice. Allowing 
himself for a moment to suppose that a 
Jaw equivalent to that of our Habeas 


Corpus had been introduced, or that ¥ 


promise of what was tantamount to so 
great a blessing had been held out to the 
people, would not this have filled. the 
oe with delight—would it not have 

een viewed as one of the best securities 
on which their individual comfort and 
freedom could be made to rest? On the 
other side they could see nothing, under 
the yoke of Austria they could feel and 
dread nothing, but a continued military 
and foreign despotism. When the people 
of Naples therefore prepared to defend 
themselves against the united invasion of 
the allied powers, they were resisting an 
aggression made, not upon any doubtful 
political principles reduced to dangerous 
practice—not upon the new constitution 
of Spain—not upon any wild or imprac- 
ticable mode of government, suggested 
in the ardour of their imaginations to men 
unskilled in human nature, or in the 
diversity of human action; but it was an 
open war on liberty itself, even under its 
best regulated form. What was it that 
the allied powers had combined their ef- 
forts to put down? What had the people 
of Naples hitherto done to show them- 
selves unworthy of that freedom to which 
they aspired? Neither the anarchy which 
followed licentiousness, nor the military 
government which was its ordinary cure, 
had yet sprung up in the newly-cultivated 
soil, Nothing had yet appeared to show 
that the Neapolitans merited the censure 
of our great moral poet, always great, 
and not the least so in his political mo- 
rality. 

“ License they mean when they cry liberty ; 

For who means that must first be wise 

and good.” 


The sin which they had committed was 
that of imitating our example—their un- 
pardonable fault was, that they had en- 
deavoured to establish amongst themselves 
a British constitution. No doubt . this 
country was equally without excuse in the 
eyes of the allied sovereigns, for having 
set the example, and for still holding it 
forth to the world. It was indeed a last- 
ing satire on their own power; it was of 
a nature to produce alarm in despotisms, 
and would, he hoped, continue till the 
latest period to tempt less fortunate na- 
tions to its imitation. 

A practice had now for some time pre- 
vailed in the continental courts of setting 
forth to the public, as it accorded with 
their convenience, the views. which they 
‘entertained at different periods, and the 
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schemes which they were on the point of 
executing. Amongst the persons engaged 
in drawing up these papers was the cele- 
brated M. Cienits an individual whose 
talents and eloquence no man admired 
more than himself, but who had pat the 
designs of the Austrian court in a most 
glaring light. In the ** Austrian Observer 
of the 10th of November last, a disserta- 
tion appeared, which seemed to inculcate 
nothing more nor less than that the rights 
of the armed triumvirate were superior to 
all other rights. It was said that the em- 
peror of Austria would act in conformity 
with his own will, and that his will was, to 
perpetuate peace in Europe. Now, it 
would not, he believed, be considered fair 
amongst these royal gentlemen when the 
imposed treaties on a royal neighbour, if 
the latter afterwards set up the plea of 
duress as a justification for Sepesting from 
such treaties. They were held to be just 
as binding as if they had originated in a 
spontaneous desire of making cessions. 
The principles assumed by the allied 
sovereigns admitted of no qualification ; 
their authority, it was pretended, was su- 
reme and uncontrollable. The right of 
interference claimed by this high magis- 
tracy—by this tribunal, composed as it 
were of the lords paramount of mankind, 
extended to the punishment of all re- 
bellions. Let the House and let his 
majesty’s ministers reflect a moment on 
the consequences that must inevitably 
flow from the admission of this doctrine. 
Unless they were prepared to taint the 
memory of their forefathers, and to con- 
fess themselves to be descended from a 
band of revolted slaves—if they would not 
apply to those mighty struggles by which 
our freedom has attained the name of po- 
pular usurpations, they would treat the 
doctrine with indignant contempt. No 
such principles had ever been recognised 
in this country; they were practically ab- 
jured from the earliest period when our 
government took a settled form. Since 
the reign of John, our constitution stood 
eye a basis which was the very reverse 
of those principles. When England’s 
barons “clad in arms, and stern with 
conquest,” tore from their reluctant mo- 
narch the great charter of our rights, did 
they imagine that their posterity would 
stigmatize them as rebels? Did the au- 
thors of the Revolution of 1688, or those 
who provided for the Protestant succes- 
sion, ever entertain a fear that ministers 
of the House of Brunswick would brand 
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similar events in other countries with the 
title of popular usurpation? He would 
appeal to every man who valued human 
freedom, or who had a drop of blood in 
his heart, to say whether he could endure 
the supposition. When the Petition of 
Right was at last sanctioned—when, after 


” | a tissue of feebleness and obstinacy, and a 


continued course of evasion, that instru- 
ment was ratified, our ancestors took care 
to record that it proceeded from the ex- 
ertions of a parliament which was the true 
friend and representative of the people. 
If, however, he were called upon to refer 
to any act of the British parliament that 
combined in a peculiar degree the largest 
views of domestic policy with the noblest 
spirit of patriotism, he should undoubt- 
edly select the statute of Habeas Corpus. 
Liberty of person had always been an 
original right under our constitution, but 
it was not previously secured. It was not 
at last secured until after a struggle of 
seventeen years duration; and, if -the 
merit of it did really belong to lord 
Shaftesbury, as was sometimes asserted, 
it went far to redeem the faults of that 
owe though not blameless character. 

ut the law of Habeas Corpus was evi- 
dently as perfect in its kind as legislative 
wisdom could make it ; and although we 
had been doomed to witness its too fre- 
quent suspension, it still existed for the 
benefit of the present age, however dis- 
agreeable it had been to Charles 2nd, and 
notwithstanding that his brother told Ba< 
rillon, the French ambassador, that it was 
a law too good to be carried into execu- 
tion. The care taken in establishing the 


Protestant succession proved how seriously 


our ancestors had laboured to prevent 
future ministers from degrading and dis- 
honouring the country, by a departure 
from those general principles to which 
they themselves adhered. 

He recollected, when the noble lord 
came from the continent, after being pre- 
sent at some of those conferences which 
followed close on the convivial meetings of 
kings, then so much the subject of eulogy, 
that an hon. friend of his had suffered a 
rebuke from that noble lord, for having 
said that he apprehended that such meet- 
ings of monarchs would = tend to ex- 
pose them to the influence of rash counsels, 
and induce them, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, to take steps which no able states- 
man would dare to advise. He could not 
look on these abouchements des Rois in any 
other light than one of those drunken po- 
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litical dinners in this country, where the 
language more savoured of conviviality 
than prudence. The result of the first of 
these abouchements, in later days, was the 
dismemberment of Poland. The royal 
interview, which was the foundation of 
the Holy Alliance, gave birth to a pro- 
duction which surpassed most modern 
productions in the nonsense with which it 
was filled. It began with an: assertion, 
_ that sovereigns previously had departed 
from the sacred rule of government laid 
down by the Gospel, as to restraining 
themselves from views of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and concluded with stating, that it 
was their determination now to follow up 
this principle strictly. These royal pro- 
fessors of theology and ethics had, alas, 
forgotten, that one of the first inferences 
to be drawn from the Gospel was, that 
slavery was not to be tolerated; that the 
history of Christianity proved that in the 
sight of God all men were equal; that 
the Gospel was first preached to the poor 
by instruments as poor as their hearers; 
and, what was most strange of all was, 
that they had shut their eyes against the 
conclusion, that as the Christian religion 
had been the means of rescuing all the 
Christian world from slavery, it ought 
not now to be made the pretext for sub- 
jugating all its professors to the arbitrary 
will of any two or three exalted indivi- 
duals. One of the first of these abouche- 
ments recorded in modern history was that 
of Catherine de Medicis and Philip of 
Spain, held at Bayonne; the object of 
which was, to maintain ancient establish- 
ments against the innovations of that time 
to put down the Protestants, who were 
then beginning to exercise the long-for- 
otten rights of human reason. But, did 
gland make herself a party to the 
league? No! It was opposed by three 
illustrious princes, and the cause of Pro- 
testantism became at length triumphant. 
Those princes placed themselves at the 
head of that great movement of the hu- 
man mind. Queen Elizabeth, Henry 
the 4th of France, and William the 3rd, 
all acted on the same magnanimous po- 
licy. The last was inferior in talents ; but 
Elizabeth and Henry, the immortal chiefs 
of the cause, were perhaps the greatest 
cotemporary princes who ever reigned ; 
and, what was not less singular, the 
woman endowed with a superior genius, 
and the man with those milder virtues 
which had procured him the well-merited 
name of ¢¢ father of his country.”. Those 
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virtues had unhappily not saved him from 
the dagger of an assassin; but the reign 
of our was as happy as it 
was splendid. He knew not how to ex- 
press his admiration when he contemplated 
her, at one time braving the thunders of 
the Vatican and the intrigues of the 
Jesuits, at another the arms of Spain ; 
beset continually with dangers, and, 
though scarcely conscious of her own 
greatness, dying at last full of years and 
glory. There were not wanting persons, 
however, who had represented her as 
tearing her country from the Christian 
Church—as the head of an unnatural as 
well as unholy union, and as an object of 
general execration. Yet had it not been 
for her successful maintenance of the 
policy which she adopted, we might at 
this moment have been obliged to submit 
to arbitrary imprisonment, to torture, and 
might have been rendering forced obedi- 
ence to a hated yoke. These might have 
been our inheritance, instead of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, the Bill of Rights, the 
Protestant Succession, and all that genius 
and virtue which those measures had car- 
ried in their train. We might at this day 
have been sunk in the most abject slavery 
and superstition. He did not- mean to 
compare the Neapolitan revolution with 
our own; but our own might have been 
prevented by a coalition similar to that 
with which Naples was threatened. Pre- 
texts might have been found by the 
Messrs. Gentz of 1688, quite equal to 
those on which the interference with 
Naples was justified. He, who admired 
the talents of M. Gentz, could have sug- 
gested topics of equal plausibility, and 
calculated to have the same effect as those 
by which the noble lord had heartened 
the present despots. He might have 
talked of treacherous statesmen, of im- 
pious daughters, of rebellious subjects, of 
a clergy faithless to its own creed, of un- 
limited obedience, and of a mutinous 
army. What was thus said might also 
have been repeated, and applied to many 
transactions in Ireland and Scotland, in 


which the ancestors of several whom he 
then saw before him had been actively 
engaged. He was sure, whatever might 
be the result of this night’s debate, what- 
ever might be the numbers which would 
dissent from him in voting for his motion, 
that on this occasion he spoke more com~ 


pletely the sentiments of that House and 
the people than he had: ever done on any 
former occasion: Whatever might be, 
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to use a phrase of the’ noble lord op- 
posite, the “ technical doom” of the mo- 
tion he had made, he hoped, at east, 
that Europe would understand that in this 
country all: men concurred on the main 
point; and that the grave, the honest, 
and intelligent people of England viewed 
the present aggression against Naples 
with indignation and abhorrence. Feel- 
ing, however, that the expression of this 
sentiment had been, if not concealed, at 
least softened in the official language em- 
ployed, he should move, “ That an humble 
address be presented to his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions, that there be laid before this House, 
copies or extracts of such representations 
as have been made on the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government to ‘the allied powers, 
respecting the interpretation given by 
them to the treaties subsisting between 
them and Great Britain, with reference 
to the right of general interference in 
the internal affairs of independent states, 
and respecting the measures proposed 
to be taken by them in the exercise of 
such right.” 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that in pro- 
ceeding to examine some of the positions 
of the hon. and learned gentleman he was 
perfectly willing to join in many of the 
sentiments and general principles which 
he had laid down. His duty would be 
best discharged, however, by confining 
himself as strictly as the nature of the 
question would permit, to a discussion of 
those grounds which were immediately 
applicable to the vote to which the House 
would have to come. In the first place, 
then, he must say, that he could see no 
reason for the House to express any opi- 
nion at that moment, unless the state of 
Europe called for its interposition. It 
was not the practice of parliament to de- 
sire any disclosure of a pending negotia- 
tion with foreign powers ; and as we were 
not principals in the negotiation alluded 
td, it-would be as inconsistent with good 
faith as with delicacy to compel his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to make any further dis- 
closures on that subject at present. Ifhe 
should now offer any general observations, 
it would still be with the view of stripping 
the main point in question of that colour- 
ing which the brilliant talents of the hon. 
and learned gentleman had thrown over 
it. He was himself placed in a somewhat 
whimsical situation by the argument of 
the hon. and ‘learned genileman. We 
were now at the end of along course of 
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policy, with regard to which very different. 
opinions had been expressed on the other 
side of the House. It was now strange 
to him to find his majesty’s ministers cen- 
sured for not having committed this go- 
vernment to a war with the greatest 
military powers in Europe. The hon. 
gentleman and his friends, when we were 
recently engaged in war with a great mili- 
tary despotism that had overrun every 
smaller state, and threatehed the inde- 
pendence of the greatest, were perpetu- 
ally recommending that England should 
rest upon its oars. Ministers were then 
asked, why they persevered in a fruit- 
less contest ; and were fold that our only 
chance of safety consisted in husbanding 
our resources. Was it for them now to 
contend, that our resources were to be ex- 
posed for the sake of our moral duties? 
It was too much after all that he had heard 
from them on former occasions, after all 
that he had recently heard of the dis- 
tressed state of the country, although he 
for one did not believe that our condition 
was such as not to enable us to support 
any just or necessary burthens; yet, when 
reduction of every kind, and especially 
of our army, had been called for again 
and again, .it was too much, he repeated, 
to be told that the British government 
ought to dictate moral lessons to Europe. 
He must do the hon. and learned gentle- 
man the justice.to say that, whilst he ex- 
ercised the right of a member of parlia- 
ment freely to canvass the proceedings 
of foreign etates, he bad abstained from 
all unjustifiable allusions to the personal 
character of their sovereign. Their ears 
had not been disgusted with such allu- 
sions; and he would say that no sove- 
reigns were less deserving of any indecent 
attack than the two sovereigns who had 
been subjected to it in another place. No 
sovereign ruling over such extensive do- 
minions as one of those illustrious persons, 
had ever gained a stronger title to es- 
timation and respect. With regard to 
the alliance on which so many strictures 
had been passed, he was not at all dis- 
posed-to shrink from its defence. It 
was, not surprising that hon. gentlemen 
on the other side should feel a little sore 
at an alliance which had disappointed all 
iheir lamentable forebodings. . It. was, 
perhaps, too much for human nature to 
behold with patience, what, so long: as it 
should endure, must be a monument of 
their folly. This alliance, which he hoped 
a long continue to cement the peace 
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of Europe, had proved to demonstration 
the absurdity of those prophecies in which 
the hon. gentlemen opposite had indulged, 
and of the schemes of policy which they 
had recommended. The people of Eng- 
and whose courage had nerved the arm 
of government in its military exertions, 
would not easily be induced to think that 
‘the views on which that alliance was form- 
ed had been departed from. It was but 
an act of justice to others to say, and he 
said it with the utmost solemnity, that as 
far as his own knowledge extended, and 
as far as his means which were derived 
from personal and confidential communi- 
cations enabled him to judge, there had 
not been since the year 1814, the slightest 
indication on the part of any of the allied 

owers, of a wislt for territorial aggran- 

izement. 

Now, if he could declare that this opi- 
nion was founded upon his knowledge of 
the allied powers, the next question for 
the House to consider was, whether there 
was any thing in their conduct towards 
Naples which showed that they had de- 
oe from their former principles? 

rom information which had been trans- 
mitted to him by persons residing on the 
continent, as well as from confidential 
communications which he had received 
from the cabinets of the allied powers, he 
was fully of opinion that they were sin- 
cere in the application of those principles 
to Italy. That, however, was a point 
which fortunately for Europe, could be 
ascertained by better criteria than per- 
sonal assertions, or cabinet communica- 
tions. It was one of the virtues of that 
alliance so vehemently decried by the 
hon. gentleman opposite, that it was 
hardly possible for the human mind to 
conceive any system of territorial aggran- 
dizement which did not find in it a coun- 
teraction to its own impurity. With 
regard to Italy in particular, any man 
who knew any thing of the rudiments of 
‘the balance of power must see that 
‘Austria could not, if she acted consist. 
ently with her own safety and policy, 
take any steps toward a permanent occa- 
‘pation of ne by a military forée. If 
Austria wished to obtain territorial 


aggrandizement at the expense of Naples, 
‘she was certain to meet with immédiate 
‘opposition, both from Russia and France, 
not to say any thing of Sardinia, and the 
countries in the north of Italy, through 
which her forces were now allowed to 


march by special permission. The grant- 
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ing of that permission proved most indis- 
putably that Austria, in marching to 
Naples, was not even suspected of aiming 
at territorial aggrandizement. The real 
object for which she was moving her 
forces in that direction was of a very dif- 
ferent nature, and one which he should 
explain in another part of his speech. 
At present he should content himself 
with remarking, that it was most improper 
to compare the expedition against Naples 
with that which had been sent some years 
ago against Poland; and the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in making the com- 
parison, must have been aware that the 
cases were most dissimilar in point of fact, 
and did not bear the slightest analogy the 
one to the other. 

With regard to the difference of prin- 
ciple which existed between the allied 
powers and the English government, he 
must take the liberty of observing, that 
the paper to which the English govern- 
ment had replied was by no means the 
final paper of the allied sovereigns on that 
important and difficult question, how far 
the interference of one government in 
the regulation of the internal administra- 
tion of another is or is not a justifiable 
measure. That paper was a confidential 
document addressed to the different 
courts of Europe, informing them of the 
discussions that were then carried on at 
Troppau, but was not a document stating 
the manner in which those discussions 
had terminated. Indeed, it was a noto- 
rious fact, that the minister of England 
and the minister of France took no share 
whatsoever in them. The minister of 
England was indeed there, to notice any 
territorial aggrandizement, if any thing of 
that kind had been contemplated ; but he 
was not there to commit his governthent 
by any acts or opinions of his own. The 
House would therefore see that it would 
be doing an act of injustice to the allied 
powers, if it assumed as fact, that the 
ptinciples contained in that paper were 
published by them after a calm and deli- 
berate consideration of their tendency. 
The English government, however, wou 
haveabandoned a duty which it owed to it- 
self, to the country, and to the world, ifit 
had not, whenthose principles were submit- 
ted to its notice, explicitly declared its dis- 
sent from them. The House would also 
be doing as gross an act of injastiee to- 
wards fhinisters, if it did not give them 
credit for being sincere in that declara- 
tion, a8 it would be doing to the allied 
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sovereigns in assuming that the paper 
which had caused that declaration was 
the final manifesto of their intentions. 
The allied powers had sent to the British 
government in order to obtain their ac- 
quiescence init. The British government 
replied, that they could not acquiesce in 
the doctrines which it contained. If under 
such circumstances the allied powers had 
made answer, “* You have pledged your- 
selves to the same principles that we have, 
and we call upon you to redeem that 
pledge,” then the House might have some 
reason to doubt the sincerity of ministers, 
and might be justified in entering into a 
full examination of their conduct. But, 
when no such call had been made by the 
allied powers—when a direct negative had 
been given to the principles contained in 
their state-paper, recognised though they 
were, according to their statement, by 
the treaty of Paris in the first instance, 
and the treaties at Aix la Chapelle in the 
second, he did conceive that the House 
would feel it to be its duty not to acce- 
lerate the inquiry proposed, nor to neg- 
lect the other interests of the country, 
for the mere purpose of gratifying the 
hon. and learned gentleman. Whatever 
that hon. and learned gentleman might 
do, he was sure that the courts of the 
three sovereigns would do full justice to 
the British government, and would not 
at any rate impute to it a want of expli- 
citness, 

The noble lord then proceeded to ob- 
serve, that he certainly was of opinion, 
that if the principle were once admitted 
that one government had a right to inter- 
fere in the domestic economy of another, 
whenever a revolution was effected dis- 
pleasing to it, the principle must apply to 
this country as well as to any other ; and 
as he could not admit the right of any 
foreign country to interfere with the ad- 
ministration of this country, or to express 
its satisfaction or dissatisfaction at any of 
its internal changes or arrangements ; and 
as, in addition to that, he could not for 
one moment contemplate the possibility 
of any foreign potentate claiming a right 
to land his troops in this country without 

permission of parliament, he appre- 
hended that the principle asserted in the 
paper of the allied sovereigns was carried 
further than was consistent with prudence 
and sound pele « The British govern- 
ment had therefore been driven to lay 


down a general principle upon. this point, 
not without an exception, The hon. 
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and learned gentleman had not attacked 
that exception; on the contrary, he had 
treated it with more fairness than it had 
met with in another place, and had found- 
ed upon other grounds his bill of indict. 
ment against his (lord C’s.) colleagues 
on the continent. And here he begged 
leave to assure the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that he did not think that he 
would be able to disturb the harmony 
which existed among them, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts which he had that night 
made for that purpose. Indeed, he 
could not help suspecting that the hon. 
and learned gentleman had rather been 
more civil than he had originally intended 
to the English circular, in order that he 
might show more distinctly how much it 
differed from prince Metternich’s mani- 
festo. But, be that as it might, he must 
still maintain, that all states had a right 
to deliver their opinion, provided they 
delivered it with temper, upon any events 
that were passing in the world. There 
was, however, a very material difference 
in the manner of delivering such opinions ; 
for it was one thing for a statesman to 
deliver it formally, either in his place in 
parliament, or in the course of his diplo- 
matic functions, and quite another thing 
for him to deliver it as a remonstrance 
and representation between state and 
state. It was a new doctrine, and one 
that he was unaccustomed to hear from 
gentlemen on that side of the House, that 
we were to remonstrate with every go- 
vernment guilty of an act of injustice; 
that we were to rush forward as a divinity 
to cut the Gordian knot, whenever any 
act of seeming oppression was in contem- 
plation. Surely, the hon. gentlemen 
were not now going to contend, that, 
when we chose to exert ourselves, we 
could come forward with such talismanic 
effect as would compel all the great mi- 
litary powers of the continent to bow be- 
fore us. If we wished to live in peace, 
there was not a truth more obvious thar 
that this country ought to think twice be- 
fore it took any steps to commit itself, 
He was not one who thought meaaly either 
of the resources, of the country, or of the 
influence which it possessed whenit thought 
proper toexertit. But if we did speak, we 
ought to speak with effect; and he should 
deem it most pusillanimous conduct on our 
part, if, after interfering in a question of 
this nature, we limited our interference to 
the mere delivery of a scroll of paper, 
and did not follow it up with some more | 
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effectual measures. Were we to turn 
itinerant preachers of morality to the other 
nations of Europe, and to follow up the 
doctrines which we preached by nothing 
else but what was contained in our state 
papers? Nothing would compromise the 
safety of the nation, and the great name 
which it had acquired in foreign coun- 
tries, so much as such a measure. The 
hon. and learned gentleman might smile 
at this assertion, but he must be aware 
that all the declamations which he had 
now for some years been in the habit of 
making against the late peace, had not 
shaken our character in the eyes of the 
nations of the continent ; and that in spite 
of all the declamations which he might 
hereafter make on the same subject, we 
should still continue to enjoy the same 
high character, if we persevered during 
peace in the same career that we had so 
gloriously pursued during a time of war. 
Considering, therefore, the relative si- 
tuation of England and of Naples at the 
present juncture, he must say, that even 
if he had felt; which he did not, that 
Austria had been committing an act of 
unjust aggression upon Naples, he should 
not have stated that feeling in a remon- 
strance or state paper ; because he should 
have deemed it necessary to follow that 
measure up by others of a harsher nature. 
The language which he had held to 
Naples was precisely the same as that 
which he had held to Austria. He had 
explained the same principles to count 
Ludolph as he had to the court of 
Austria. He had not, indeed, gone out 
of his way to.write a declaration of them 
to the government of Naples, but he had 
not concealed them from its agents here. 
For though the British government had 
refused to receive the prince Cimitelli in 
his public capacity as minister of Naples, 
he (lord C.) had not refused to show 
those attentions, and to make those com- 
munications to that individual, in his pri- 
vate capacity which his high rank no less 
than the respectability of his personal 
character so justly demanded. He had 
never concealed from prince Cimitelli the 
wish of the British government to know 
more of the circumstances of the revolu- 
tion at Naples before it fixed upon it the 
formal seal of its sanction. If the hon. 
and learned gentleman supposed that this 
declaration had been productive of um- 
brage between the English and Neapoli- 
tan governments, he laboured under con- 
siderable mistake. The Neapolitan go- 


vernment would have been very glad to 

have had its new minister received; but 

the refusal to receive him had not caused 

any interruption of friendship between 

the two states; on the contrary, count 

Ludolph, who had resigned his papers, — 
was requested to re-assume them, and the 

diplomatic relations of the two countries 

remained on the same footing that they 

were before the revolution. . di 

- The noble lord then shortly recapi- 

tulated some of his former arguments. 

He had distinctly told the House, that 

looking from the first upon this transac- 

tion as one that: involved great interests, 

it had appeared to him that it did not re- 

quire us to wait the decision of another 

country. We did intimate in the first 

instance to Austria, because she was the 

party most interested in the transaction, 

that whatever influence the Neapolitan 

revolution might have upon her position, 

upon ours it had no bearing that would 

justify us in interfering to counteract it. 
We admitted that the situation of Austria 

was very different from the situation of 
England, but-we did not decide that, 

because we had not a right to interfere, 

Austria had a right, and ought to inter- 

fere. The question with regard to Aus- 

tria divided itself into one of right, and 

one of expediency: for the difficulty of it 

did not consist so much in the means to 

be employed for the occupation of Naples, 

as in the manner in which the elements of 
government were to be compounded after 

its occupations, so as to secure its future 

independence. For honourable members 

were not to suppose that it was in con- 

templation to quarter an Austrian garri- 

son for a perpetuity in Naples. Far from 
it: those who did so, laboured under very 

erroneous impressions, and did great in- 
justice to the allied sovereigns, who were 

acting in this transaction, under the most 
painful circumstances, for the general be- 
nefit of mankind. He was ready to ad- 
mit that great difficulty would arise after 
the occupation of Naples with regard to 
the manner in which it was hereafter to 
be governed; and that being his view of 
the case, nothing could be more impoli- 
tic ina British minister than to involve 
himself and his country in it. Assuming, 

for the sake of argument, that Austria 

had a right to go to war, still he had ne- 

ver given her an intimation that he 
wished that she should go to war. On 

the contrary, he had always held out to 
the allied sovereigns, that Great Britain 
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was not at all interested in the transaction, 
and had so far separated herself from it 


“as to be no party to it whatsoever. 


The noble lord then observed, that 
the hon. and learned gentleman seemed 
“to him to have argued the whole question 
upon an unjust and unfounded prejudice ; 
he had not argued it upon general grounds 
of policy or expediency, but had endea- 
voured to raise a horror in that House, 
and a Getestation throughout the country, 
against the late government of Naples, 
by representing it of a nature so horri- 
ble, that the people, in self-defence, 
were obliged to destroy it; and by thence 
deducing, as a conclusion, that the de- 
struction of it could not be formidable to 
the Austrians. - As far as his information 
went, this was an unjust, unfounded, and 
cruel misrepresentation of the fact. With- 
out meaning any offence to the sovereign 
who now sat upon the throne of Spain, 
he must say, that there was a wide differ- 
ence between the circumstances which 
had led to the Spanish and those which 
had Jed to the Neapolitan revolution. 
For the Spanish revolution there were 
several plausible grounds. The Spaniards 
had formerly been in possession of a free 
constitution, and by their exertions 
during the late war, had again shown 
themselves worthy to enjoy it. They had 
obtained one by their blood and treasure, 
and Ferdinand had just promised to 
maintain it; and then, after destroying 
it, he held out hopes to the nation that 
he would give them another. This 
he had failed to do. The army, that 
was instrumental in Spain to the revolu- 
tion, was extremely ill paid, was discon- 
tented, and, for some time previous to it, 
had been in a state of open mutiny. The 
case in Naples was very different. As far 
as he was acquainted with that country, 
it enjoyed the blessings of a free country, 
though it was not in the possession of a 
representative government. He depreca- 
ted, however, the doctrine, that the sub- 
jects of governments which did not pos- 
sess a representative system were justified 
in throwing off their allegiance. and re- 
sorting to arms in order to obtain one. 
Such an attempt to force the liberties of 
mankind was the very last method of 
which he should advise the adoption. A 
representative form of government, found- 
ed on the model of the British constitu- 
tion, had been introduced into Sicily 
under the auspices of lord W. Bentinck, 
but-had- not been’ productive of the ad- 
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vantages which had been anticipated. 
In short, it had entirely failed, and there- 
fore it was too much to say, that a repre- 
sentative government was sure to put a 


stop to all the fraud, artifice, and oppres- 


sion of a despotic power. But, even if it 
were likely to be attended with such bene- 
ficial results, he must look upon the in- 
troduction of it by an armed force as most 
injurious. To hold any other doctrine 
was to patronise principles calculated to . 
loosen all the connexions of society, and 
to destroy all the security of social exist- 
ence. 

He must condemn as untrue and un- 
just every representation that the govern- 
ment lately overthrown at Naples was 
arbitrary and tyrannical. In support of 
this assertion, he asked permission to read 
extracts from some letters which he had 
received, not as official documents, or as 
public instruments of authority, but as 
opinions much better expressed than he 
could express them himself, and upon 
which the impressions on his mind were 
founded. The first letter which he should 
read to the House was dated in the March 
of last year, the revolution having taken 
place in the July following, and he would 
venture to say, that if any man had at 
that time asked any of the intelligent 
travellers then residing at Naples, what 
country in Europe they thought to be the 
least likely to admit a revolution, they 
would have replied, the kingdom of Naples. 
The letter was dated on the 31st of March, 
and the writer in speaking of those indi- 
viduals who were looking with anxiety 
to the establishment of a representative 
government, used the following language : 
—‘ The more moderate men of this party 
admit the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the liberality of the views of 
those by whom it is governed, and admit 
that there isa degree of liberty greater 
thananyeverrememberedherebefore. The 
existing government had done a great deal 
for the benefit of the nation. ‘The privi- 
leges granted to the communes of fixing 
among themselves their quota of taxes, 
the annual departmental assemblies for 
the purpose of remonstrating against 
grievances, and pointing out such mea- 
sures as were necessary to the good of 
the state’’—the abolition. of the feudal 
ge and all its concomitant abuses— 
the rendering of all men equal in the eye 
of the law, the establishment of a new 
code, and the reformation of the tribu- 
nals—all these were considered as the 
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first steps to liberal opinions, and as the 
foundation on which something better 
might be built when the nation had be- 
come prepared for the benefits of a free 
constitution.” He would next read an 
extract from another letter dated 5th of 
July, just three days after the revolution 
had been effected—not a shadow of 
blame has been thrown upon the existing 
government by the proclamation of geny 
_ eral Pepe: a diminution of half the duty 

on salt is the only benefit held out to the 
people. So mild and paternal a govern- 
ment was never before known in these 
kingdoms; with Jess security and more 
distrust the result would have been very 
different. An excess of liberality had, 
however, led to the same end in Naples 
as an excess of severity had elsewhere. 
The revolution was owing to the union 
between the troops and the Carbonari. 
The Carbonari was a sect which owed its 
origin to the late government, and was 
encouraged at its outset as a means of 
sapping and undermining the colossal 
power of France.”? 

With regard toa proclamation which 
was said to have been issued by the king 
of Naples, he declared it to bea false 
document. He ought, in justice to say 
that from all he had heard of his cha- 
racter, he did not believe there was any 
sovereign more anxious to do justice to 
the sentiments which reigned in the 
breasts of his people. Much had been 
said of the arrangements made 7 the 
ministers upon the cession of Sicily to 
the king of Naples, at the peace. Now, 
these arrangements had been greatly 
misunderstood. They were, indeed, 
simply these :—the king of Naples was in- 
formed, that so long as England had 
stood ia the situation of protector of 
Sicily, so long had she been compelled to 
mix herself up with the administration of 
its internal affairs, but that the moment the 
peace had enabled her to withdraw her 
armies from Sicily, from that moment she 
must be considered as withdrawing also 
her counsels. That declaration was, 
however, qualified by two conditions: the 
first was, that after the long period during 
which the English had oceupied Sicily, 
they were entitled to feel such an interest 
in its situation as to require that the 
people would not be placed in a less 
favourable situation for the enjoyment of 
their liberties than they were placed in 
at the time when England took them 
under her protection: the other condition 
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was, that no individual who had acted in 
aid of the British authorities should be 
exposed to any persecution or disfavour 
for their past acts. With these declara- 
tions and qualifications, the English re- 
signed the government of Sicily ; and he 
must say, in justice ta the king of Naples, 
that, from 1816 up to the present period, 
he never heard a complaint from a single 
Sicilian against the government of that 
sovereign, That monarch had shown, so 
far as he was concerned, the mest liberal 
anxiety to promote the good of his 
people; and had done nothing which 
could justify a desire to have his govern- 
ment put down by force and by a sud- 
den and violent act of an armed body. 

He would now come to that part of 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s speech 
which comprehended the late transactions 
at Naples; and upon these he must again 
say it was Austria, and not England, 
which was passing judgment, and, there~ 
fore, when these events were to be con- 
sidered as involving a part of European 
policy, it should be recollected that it 
was not what a British, but what an Aus- 
trian minister might think of them that 
they ought to consider. Before he, there- 
fore, was called upon to stand forth as a 
mediator for Naples with the other 
powers of Europe, he was bound to con- 
sider what answer he could give to the 
statement of an Austrian minister. It 
was in vain for the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman to make Italy the theme of his 
eloquence. He was not loose upon that 
question; he should recollect that ex- 
isting treaties, sanctioned by parliament, 
were in force for the regulation of the 
states of Italy as they stood, and not as 
the hon. and learned gentleman seemed to 
think they ought to stand, The hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite would in their pathetic 
declamations, represent his majesty's mi- 
nisters as concurring with the allied sove- 
reigns in putting down the free and in- 
dependent republics of Italy; they 
would represent the government as sub- 
verting ,the free states of that fine 
country, forgetting, during all these 
speeches, that England found Italy not 
in possesion of those free republics, but 
without them. It was most singular 
that the hon. gentlemen should have 
been silent at the actual time when the 
French overran and annihilated these 
very states. When the French put 
down Venice and Genoa, not a voice 
was mised in behalf of these republics 
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by the gentlemen opposite. 


All their 
then to sue for peace with 
the great Napoleon, the grand subverter 
of the independence of free states. Not 
a word was uttered at that period; but 
all the efforts of the gentlemen opposite 
were directed to one point—that of 
unnerving the efforts of government, 
and compelling a peace with Buonaparté. 
Now their whole efforts were, to excite 
a complaint against congress, because 
it did not at once put down the go- 
vernment which Buonaparté had raised 
in Italy, amid their silent approbation. 
Reverting to what might be the answer 
of the Austrian minister to the interpo- 
sition of England on the present occa- 
sion, it would be difficult to explain 
away the just apprehension which the 
acts of the Carbonari were calculated to 
excite. The hon. and learned gentlemen 
asked, what proof was there of this danger 
from the power of the Carbonari? He 
thought he could give satisfactory proof of 
the existence of that danger. The Carbo- 
nari were a sect, whose operations were 
not confined to Naples, but extended 
to other parts of Europe. The cause 
of revolution was not with them local ; 
it was the cause of Europe. Théy dic- 
tated to the prince regent of Naples, as 
well as to the parlianient. They con- 
trolled both. It was idle to say that they 
only required a free constitution for 
Naples: their aim was not Naples, but 
the consolidation of all Italy, under some 
form of government which they had not 
yet modelled. And was not a conspiracy 
aving such an object in view, hatched 
within the territory of Austria, and acting 
with others in concert out of it, a ground 
of apprehension against which an Aus- 
trian minister might feel himself justly 
called upon to interfere? It was in vain, 
then, to urge that England should inter- 
pose to prevent Austria from guarding 
herself against the machinations of the 
Carbonari, whose designs were evidently 
calculated to the overthrow of the ex- 
isting frame of government in Italy. The 
hon. and learned gentleman might de- 
claim in fine language about the prin. 
ciples of liberty which England ought to 
cultivate in Naples, and might endeavour 
to reconcile the eats of his audience to 
such a tone of declamation ; but the people 
of England would see through the delu- 
sion. Reverting again to these Carbonari 
—their strength amounted to hundreds of 
thousands ; and he knew positively, that at 


anxiety was 
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{ the moment when the late events were 
going on in Naples, a simultaneous plan 
was matured at the other extremity, 
namely, in the north of Italy, at Bologna. 
Yet this was the sect into whose hands 
the consolidation of Italy was to be in- 
trusted, and who were to rule over it in 
future as they now did over the parlia- 
ment at Naples. Under such circum- 
‘stances, he trusted England would not 
be called upon to interfere. Austria was 
engaged in her present course under the 
jealous supervision of the other powers 
whose interest it especially was that she 
should not aggrandize herself by any 
proceeding now pending, but simply 
guard herself against the intrigues of 
the sect to which he had alluded. The 
revolution against which Austria had 
now armed, had been brought about by. 
fraud and secrecy, upon an organized 
plan between the military and the Carbo- 
nari, got up in the style of the worst 
period of the French Revolution. It was 
so completely managed by these means 
that it succeeded, although its coms 
mencement was by the act of 150 dra- 
goons, three lieutenants of police and one 
priest. He could not consent with the 
hon. and learned gentleman to make 
such acts the subject of his unqualified 
admiration; for he thought no nation 
could conduct its affairs with advantage 
to itself or tranquillity to its neighbours, 
if its sovereign was to be surprised by a 
coup de main into any act prepared in this 
manner. It was ridiculous to talk of the 
time of deliberation afforded the king of 
Naples by this sect to frame a constitu- 
tion. That monarch in his declaration, 
bearing date the 2nd of July, promised 
to give the people a constitution within 
eight days—a time surely not too long for 
preparing such an act: but the very next 
day his palace was attacked by a mob, 
who insisted upon an immediate proclama- 
tion of a constitution. The sovereign 
thus attacked, and allowed not a moment 
for deliberation, was advised by his 
council to tender the Spanish constitution 
—not one line of which had ever been 
read by any member of that council, by 
whom it was now, in the emergency of 
the moment, recommended as a model for 
the king of Naples to adopt. Surely, 


under such circumstances, {the British 
government were not much to blame if 
they hesitated to recognize an authority 
thus violently imposed upon a sovereign 
prince! The people of England would 
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not be deterred by the false glare of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s eloquence, 
from countenancing their government in 
the pursuit of a line of constitutional 
conduct instead of one pointed out by the 
new-fangled doctrines propounded by the 
Carbonari. The people would see 
through the delusion. They knew that 
all was not gold that glittered; and that 
a constitution was not free, because its 
advocates built it upon the ruins of an 
established government, They would 
feel that it was not because it grew out 
of confusion, which was the greatest of 
all tyrannies, that therefore it should im- 
mediately be cried up as a paragon of 
constitutional excellence. 

The noble lord then proceeded to com- 
ment upon the manner in which the new 
authorities of Naples had treated the peo- 
ple of Sicily., If the people of Naples 
were free to choose their own form of go- 
vernment, the gentlemen opposite would 
hardly deny that the Sicilians were en- 
entitled to the same privilege. Now, what 
was the conduct of the Neapolitan Car- 
bonari to the people of Sicily? 
great effusion of blood, deputies were sent 
from Sicily to Naples, and conditions 
agreed upon and mutually ratified. The 
principal terms were, that both countries 
should be governed by the same king, 
but that each should have the formation 
of its own representation in parliament. 
Yet, after Sicily had capitulated upon 
these terms with this model of an excel- 
lent government at Naples, the latter 
broke the treaty, disarmed the people, and 
garrisoned their towns. He concluded 
by repeating, that England had as yet 
taken no part in these proceedings, and 
he trusted that ministers would not now 
be called upon to take any part in them 
after what he had said respecting Austria. 
If she were called on, she must be prepar- 
ed to enforce her remonstrance ; and he 
trusted that this was not a situation in 
which it would be advisable to place his 
majesty’s ministers at this crisis. At all 
times he should be ready to afford every 
explanation respecting the part which his 
majesty’s government had taken in the af- 
fairs of the continent. 

Sir Robert Wilson said, that the noble 
lord had not in his long harangue shown 
himself to be any great economist of time 
at least, for he had entered largely into 
topics quite extraneous from the present 
debate. He should not follow the: noble 
lord into these wanderings, but he must 


After a 


remove one great misapprehension into 
which he appeared to have fallen. The 
noble lord had directed it against his hon. 
and learned friend as a matter of reproach, 
that he was struggling to hasten this coun- 
try into a war with Austria, and to blame 
his majesty’s ministers for not rushing 
into the arms of the Carbonari. His hon. 
and learned friend had been urging no 
such thing, but quite the contrary, for his 
whole argument went to recommend a 
line of policy which, by the interposition 
of ministers in a firm but amicable man- 
ner, would, in all probability, prevent the 
ultimate recurrence of a war under cir- 
cumstances of great disadvantage to the 
country. In commenting upon certain 
parts of the noble lord’s speech, he must 
observe that he was not much predisposed 
to attend to the sincerity of the declara- 
tions of negotiators, as drawn from their 
documents and explained by themselves ; 
and he would relate an anecdote in justifi- 
cation of his jealousy. In Paris, in 1814, 
he had conversed with a Russian minister 
and general of considerable eminence, 
That minister then told him, that a treaty 
had been just signed, in which the noble 
lord opposite had stipulated with the al- 
lies for the occupation of France by  fo- 
reign and British troops for a term of 
years, and also for the determined main- 
tenance of the Bourbon dynasty. He 
(sir R. Wilson) having reason to know the 
avowed sentiments of some of the minis- 
ters, not to dictate any government to 
France, against the will of the people, and 
not being then so well acquainted with 
the placid disposition of that House to- 
wards the treaties brought down to it by 
his majesty’s ministers, at once affirmed 
that England could be no party to, or gua~ 
rantee of such a treaty, for that the prin- 
ciple it asserted could never be recognized 
by ministers who would have to submit it 
to a British parliament. ‘The Russian mi- 
nister at once replied that the principle 
had been at once admitted by the noble 
lord opposite; there never had been any 
difficulty about that; the only delibera- 
tion had been as to the wording of it for 
the ear of parliament. If the policy of 
the British ministers in their recent com- 
munications with foreign powers was ho- 
nest, why insert such a passage as this in 
the letter of instructions to the British 
ministers abroad? Why declare, if they 
intended to be so neutral, that “ they fully 
admitted, that other European states, and 
especially Austria and the Italian pow- 
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ers, might feel themselves differently cir- 
cumstanced,” and profess that it was “ not 
_ their purpose to prejudge the question, as 
‘it might affect them, or to interfere with 
the course which such states might think 
fit to adopt, with a view to their own se- 
curity,” and then go on to say, “it 
‘should be clearly understood that no go- 
-vernment can be more prepared than the 
British government is, to uphold the right 
of any state or states to interfere, when 
their own immediate security or essential 
interests call for it ;” and again, ‘ you will 
take care, however, in making such com- 
munication, to justice in the name of your 
government to the purity of intention 
which has, no doubt, actuated these au- 
gust courts in the adoption of the course 
of measures which they are pursuing.” 
Was that the language of ministers who 
sought to restrain the power of Austria 
from crushing the infant liberties of Na- 
ples? On the subject of the constitution, 
which was called for by the people of 


Naples, he had only to say that the neces- | 


sity of ithad been long admitted. How, 
then, could the government of Naples have 
been taken by surprise? He had himself 
been told by the present king of Naples, 
when that monarch was excluded from his 
dominions, that the moment he became 
repossessed of them, he would give his 
eople the constitution they desired. The 
ate king of Naples, Murat, had also told 
him that he saw a constitution could no 
longer be withheld from the people, and 
added his anxiety to give them a constitu- 
tional government; but foreseeing that by 
so doing he must fall into the disfavour of 
either Austria or France, just as their res- 
interests preponderated in Tal, 
e earnestly inquired whether he could 
reckon upon having the support of Eng- 
land in maintaining a constitutional go- 
vernment. That unhappy king foresaw 
the danger of his attempt, if he could not 
rely upon England for support ;_he fore- 
saw, and to him (sir R. Wilson) had often 
expressed it, that the time might come 
when he should have to defend by the 
sword what that sword had won. And 
he also, with a prophetic truth, declared 
his belief of the near connexion between 
his deposition from the throne of Naples 
and his grave. When he alluded to that 
sad catastrophe, he had to ask a question 
of the noble lord opposite relative to the 
circumstances attending the last act of the 
tragedy in which king Murat was the 
Victim, and the answer to which, he ear- 
VOL. lV. 
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nestly hoped, would remove one imputa- 
tion from the character of this country. 
He had heard it reported, that after he 
landed in Calabria, a British accredited 
agent had assisted at the council which 
determined that he should be tried before a 
military commission and suffer the sen- 
tence, that British agent not only not pro- 
testing against, but sanctioning the pro- 
ceeding. He wished to know whether this 
was the fact. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the gallant 
general, that he had never heard a word 
about such a circumstance before. 

Sir R. Wilson begged to assure the no- 
ble lord that he rejoiced at this removal 
of such an imputation from the character 
of the country: he had felt it his duty to 
inquire respecting it thus publicly, be- 
cause it had been communicated to him as 
a fact from very high authority, and be- 
cause he was anxious, if it could be con- 
tradicted, that that contradiction should 
be most complete. ‘The operations of the 
Carbonari were said to be secret: that 
was not extraordinary when they. knew 
the powerful opponents with whom they 
had tocombat.. They were said to be nu- 
merous, and to amount to hundreds of 
thousands :—so they ought, if their object 
was the assertion of their liberties; and 
their numbers would soon, he trusted, be- 
come millions, if liberty were to be assailed 
by despotism. The gallant member then 
took a rapid review of the acts which at 
different periods of their respective reigns 
had marked the career of the allied seve- 
reigns, and rendered their present indig~ 
nation at a military revolution, effected 
suddenly and scinvea , most extraordinary. 
The present emperor of Russia had as- 
cended the throne by the means ofa secret 
military revolution; and yet no complaint 
was made of his accession under such cir- 
cumstances. Had notanother of these sove- 
reigns promoted the defection of general 
Yorck from his allegiance? And did not 
Austria induce the Saxon army to desert 
the colours of their sovereign in the battle 
of Leipsic? It was singular that these 
sovereigns, who had all in their turn pro- 
moted disaffection, should now threaten 
to decimate troops who only followed 
their example. But how did the present 
conduct of these allies accord with what 
they had done at Vienna, when, on the 
12th of May, 1815, the ministers of the 
allied powers drew a declaration, 
which they published to Europe, stating, 
the governments they represented 
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knew too well the principles which should 
.guide them in their relations with an inde- 
pendent country, to attempt any imposi- 
tion of laws upon it, to meddle with its in- 
ternal affairs, to assign to it any form of go- 
vernment, or to give rulers in compliance 
with the interests or passions of its neigh- 
-bours.” His own opinion upon the trans- 
actions of Naples was, that the Neapoli- 
tans must ultimately succeed: they had 
with them in their struggle the cordial 
feelings of the generous and the brave, 
who loved freedom in every part of the 
earth; and they had at the outset three 
advantages; Ist, the occupation of 
Naples; 2ndly, the dislodgement of the 
strongest of their enemies; and 3dly, the 
possession of Sicily. That they had every 
thing to struggle for they must feel; and 
that they would struggle for their liberties 
he was satisfied. As a friend of freedom, 
he rejoiced at the struggle of the Neapo- 
litans, and could not but anticipate from 
it eventual success, provided the people 
were determined to persevere. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that whether 
the constitution now established at Naples, 
in the way stated by his noble friend, was 
or was not likely to prove a good one, 
was not the question for consideration. 
His noble friend in his state paper had 
very properly divided the subject into 
two parts. The first, containing certain 
general principles; and the second, re- 
ferring to the application of those princi- 
ples. His noble friend had confined his 
argument to the latter subject ; but the. 
first part bore on his mind as being infi- 
nitely more important. That the three 
greatest military powers of Europe should 
assume to themselves the right of saying 
to other states—‘ You shall form no 
constitution, except that which we please 
to sanction,” was a principle hostile to 
every idea of liberty. He could scarcely 
conceive any principle in itself so unjust 
or so abominable. His noble friend had 
distinctly set forth, in the state paper 
which had been laid on the table, that 
this principle was not only contrary to the 
constitution of the country, but to the 
general laws of nations; but still he 
felt indebted to his hon. and learned friend 
for bringing this question under consider- 
ation, in order that the principle to which 
he had adverted might receive the utter 
reprobation of the House. His noble 
friend would allow him to state, that it 
might be supposed, when those foreign 
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powers made such a proposition to this, 


court as was contained in their declara- 
tion, that they Jooked upon it as a prin- 
ciple which we were willing toadopt. It 
was sufficient to create jealousy in the 
mind of every man, when it was stated 
that the courts of London and Paris were 
likely to agree in the principle, and to 
tolerate, the acts that would probably flow 
from it. What the hon. general had said, 
as well as what they knew of the state of 
Europe, might lead them to suppose that 
Europe would be a scene of trouble for 
some time to come. They knew that 
some monarchs, who, in their time of dis- 
tress and danger, had held out to their 
subjects the expectation of a free consti- 
tution, had not effected that object. Now, 
when such a principle as this was publicly 
stated to their people—when it was said 
that no constitution should exist but that 
which they sanctioned, was it not likely 
that those people would begin to take the 
alarm, and feel their high spirits excited 
to action, by the exertions of individuals 
in other countries to obtain their liberties ? 
This undoubtedly might be the case and 
war being once commenced, they all knew 
how easy it was to continue it. In such 
a state of things, it became the more ne- 


cessary to object to such a principle, be- 


cause the public acts of monarchs so 
powerful were in the highest degree im- 
portant, and the promulgation by them 
of such a doctrine was calculated to fill 
with terror the mind of every man who 
cherished the love of national liberty. 
Let the House look to the fate of Poland. 
When the revolution took place in that 
country, it was eulogised as ar event 
which Heaven itself might stoop down to 
admire. But Poland was afterwards con- 
quered and partitioned ; and he drew the 
attention of the House to the circum- 
stance, in order to guard against a posi- 
tion which his noble friend, throughout 
his speech, had insisted on. His noble 
friend had argued, that it was not likely 
that the other powers would allow any one 
of their number to aggrandizeitself. But 
gentlemen well knew that each monarch 
had a way of taking a slice. Each might 
receive a share; and thus the ruin of any 
country, as was the case with Poland, 


might be effected. He would say, that the 


liberties of England were not safe 

such a doctrine were admitted. Neither 
could true morality nor true religion 
flourish, where ‘the people were not al- 
lowed, in the strongest manner, to ex- 
press their dissent from, it. His noble 
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friend had spoken of the manner in which 


the Neapolitan revolution had been ef- 
fected, in terms of strong reprobation ; 
but he had admitted that there was no- 
thing in the case that called for our inter- 
ference. This country had been so lon 

in the school of suffering, her efforts ha 

been so tremendous, that nothing ought 


to induce her again to plunge in war, ex- 


cept the most essential and indispensable 
necessity. His noble friend, in speaking 
of the conduct of those foreign powers, 
had expressed himself in a more guarded 
manner than accorded with his (Mr. W’s) 
feelings on the subject. Now, though he 
was extremely jealous of continental al- 
Jiances, yet he would be acting most un- 
gratefully and unfairly, if he forgot the 
benefits which England had derived from 
the union with those powers; and he 
thought, that in this country they did 
not sufficiently remember the signal de- 
diverance which they had experienced by 
their connexion with the allies in the 
Jate war, crowned by the victory of 
Waterloo, to which they owed the de- 
struction of the great. enemy of this 
country who had brought into action the 
most powerful engines for its subjuga- 
tion. Recollecting these circumstances 
it was of course becoming in his noble 
friend to speak with more delicacy and 
with greater diplomatic civility of the 
conduct of those monarchs tlian could 
be expected of a member of parliament 
standing up in his place. He would only 
say further, that the welfare of this 
countr 
ing with a watchful eye on the pro- 
ceedings of foreign powers, as they af- 
fected each other, but on cultivating the 
blessings which Povidence had: placed 
within our reach. By economy, by re- 
trenchment of expense, by an application 
of relief to the people, in every way that 
could be doncelvedt this country would 
again become great and happy. 

_Mr. Stuart Wortley said, it appeared to 
him, after the} explanation given by the 
noble lord, that thereremained noroom for 
jealousy on this subject. When the noble 
Jord stated that he had, before the 19th 
of January, expressed the same opinion 
which he now held, he conceived that de- 
claration rendered the motion unneces- 
sary. Ifit had not been made, it would, 


he thought, have afforded a good ground 


for dividing the House. His great reason 


for rising was, to lay before the House his 
protest against the doctrines contained in 
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depended not merely on look-' 
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the paper to which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had alluded. If such a tri- 
bunal of monarchs was suffered to exist 
in Europe, then he would say, not only 
that Europe was not safe, but that the 
British constitution was not safe. Hesaw, 
in such a tribunal, danger without end— 
not only danger to others, but to the 
throne of this country. With respect to 
Austria marching against Naples, a case 


might, perhaps,’ be made out to justify her 
aggression; but with respect to the con- . 


duct of the allied monarchs, in summon- 
ing before them the monarch of a free 
country, because he gave to his people a 


constitution which that people were de-. 
sirous of having, it was an act of tyranny . 


against which, as a member of the British 
parliament, he must raise his voice. 


Colonel Davies defended the Neapoli- . 
tans against the charge of endeavouring | 


to draw the subjects of other states from 
their allegiance. The inhabitants of Ponte 


Corvo sent deputies, at the commence- . 
ment of the revolution, witha desire to | 


become parties, but the Neapolitans, so 
far from taking an advantage of that dis- 
sony actually reconciled them to the 
ope, and induced them to return to their 
allegiance. 
Mr. Tierney thought that the noble 


lord had granted too much or too little, . 
If the circular.of our government had not . 


been on the journals—if the notice of it 


had occurred incidentally—he would then | 
have agreed that a division was the thing | 


most to be avoided. But he could not 
see how it was possible for the House, 


having a paper before it which was at-. 
tacked on one side and defended on the. 


other, could give any option on that 
paper, without further information. The 
House of Commons would present an ex- 
traordinary appearance abroad, if they 
were to be checked, not in taking any 
step, but in calling for information. He 


considered the paper which had given 


rise to this discussion as the most import- 
ant that had been laid before parliament 
for many pears: and coupling it with the 
speech of the noble lord, he viewed it 


with great anxiety. The noble lord had . 


stated, that he had sent to the great 
powers on the continent such remon- 
strances, from time to time, as must con- 
vince them of the sincerity of his majes- 
ty’s ministers in their determination to 
take a neutral course. Now, he meant 


nothing uncivil to the noble lord, but he 
certainly should be glad to sce the re- 
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monstrances themselves; because the, 


statement of the} noble lord convinced 
his mind that in his speech of neutralit 

there was not over much of sincerity. It 
appeared extraordinary to him, that in 
the situation in which this country stood 
with respect to foreign powers, the digni- 
fied attitude she took on this occasion 
was that of strict neutrality. [Sen 
The noble lord 
the English minister, cannot do any 
thing; but I state to you, prince Metter- 
nich, that I wish you to do something. I 
cannot act, because there are persons 
here who, for some reason or other, are 
averse to it. But, if I were you, I would 
raise an army against these Carbonari, 
and proceed to attack them.” And this, 
he was sure, must have been the impres- 
sion made on the mind of prince Metter- 
nich. The noble lord had taken the great- 
est pains to convince the House that his 
sentiments were decidedly hostile to the 
Neapolitans, their army, and the Carbo- 
nari; but he felt that he could not concur 
with those royal personages at the con- 
gress, without adopting their principles, 
which were utterly reprobated. Nothing 
gave him (Mr. T.) greater pleasure than 
the two speeches which had that night 
been delivered by his hon. friend behind 
him, and his hon. friend opposite (Messrs. 
Wilberforce and Wortley), which con- 
tained many honest English sentiments. 
He was happy, when sovereigns raised 
themselves into such a congress, to find 
gentlemen not connected with his side of 
the House, ready to avow such honour- 
ably indignant feelings and sentiments. 
The noble lord, on all occasions, spoke of 
the blessings of the peace that had been 
conferred on this country. By the 
treaty of Vienna, the situation of the 
whole of the powers of Europe was settled ; 
of which this country formed one, France 
another, and there were three others. 
Now, if he understood the noble lord 
rightly, he stated that those three powers 
informed the other two, that they were 
about to do something of great import- 
ance, and then a congress was formed, to 
see how it could be best done, or how 
best avoided. He further stated, that the 
ministers of France and of England went 
to this congress, without powers to enable 
them to prevent or to accelerate the per- 
formance of this act. It appeared, that 
they had only a seat in the gallery to be 
spectators of what passed below ; and the 
moment it was settled that the army 
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should march, ‘ strangers were ordered to 
withdraw.” [A laugh.] Was that the 
dignified attitude of Great Britain? The 
noble lord said that his object was, to pre- 
vent war; and he had expressed his asto- 
nishment at the change which had taken 
place in the sentiments of those who wish- 
ed him to take a course that would have 
led to war. His (Mr. T’s.) opinions were 
not at all changed. Nothing he dreaded 
more than war. He would not enter into 
8 discussion on the finances of this coun- 
try, with reference to their unfitness for a 
state of war; he would only generally 
say, that, almost under any circumstances 
we should endeavour to preserve peace. 
But peace was not peace, without honour ; 
peace was not peace, if purchased by the 
degradation of England; peace was not 
peace, if we did not hold the commanding 
station we ought to hold, should it be ne- 
cessary to go to war. If this motion were 
refused, they would be placed in a most. 
extraordinary situation. A paper was. 
laid on their table, referring to another, 
containing sentiments which every man 
must abhor, and yet they were told, that 
this was not a case which called for fur- 
ther information! The noble lord said, that. 
the treaty of Troppau could not be consi- 
dered as containing the definitive senti- 
ments of those powers, because it was a 
mere private communication, and he went 
on to state, that the allied monarchs felt 
the strongest desire to preserve peace, 
and did not seek aggrandizement. But 
why should he not believe that private 
and confidential communication, as well 
as he believed the note of the noble lord ? 
For his own part he believed that paper, 
which had been styled a confidential com- 
munication, to set forth the real views 
entertained by those three powers, and 
by their ministers. The noble lord 
said, he would not interrupt the harmony. 
that subsisted between him and those 
powers. believed the noble lord; 
cause he believed there was not only a 
congress, but a cabinet of sovereigns for 
Europe ; and, no doubt, they agreed very 
well. Indeed, he ‘had been told, when 
some fears were entertained of a change 
in the administration of this country, that 
a remonstrance was made by a foreign 
court on the subject. [Lord Castle- 
reagh inquired, where it was to be found ? ] 
The noble lord knew very well that he 
(Mr. T.) could not produce it; but he 
also knew that there was a mode of stating 
opinions on matters of that kind, which | 
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ut it out of his power, and perhaps out 
of the power of the noble lord, to get at 
the document. There was, he believed, 
great fear at the time that the noble lord 
would not remain in office. Of course, 
the best efforts were made to keep him 
in; and the least he could now do for that 
assistance was, to give prince Metternich 
a turn. Under these circumstances, his 
firm conviction was, that the noble lord 
approved in his heart of the conduct of 
Austria. 

Mr. Robinson said, the right hon. gentle- 
man had misrepresented the views of his 
noblefriend. Hisnoble friend had presented 
a paper to the House; and any one would 
suppose from the argument of the right 
hon. gentleman, that the paper was laid 
on the table to justify the measures of the 
allied powers. The fact was, the paper 
was produced to convince the House, that 
whatever might be the course of proceed- 
ing adopted by the allies, this country 
was no party to the transaction. Then 
the right hon. gentleman said, the House 
ought to be put in possession of all com- 
munications. In the paper before the 
House there was allusion to the commu- 
nication which the right hon. gentleman ap- 
peared to consider so mysterious. Unless 
the right hon. gentleman could show some 
good ground for bringing the communica- 
tions to the test, it was too much to call 
upon the House to say that the true 
course had not been taken by his majesty’s 
government. No opportunity: had been 
omitted of stating the view which govern- 
ment took; and with respect to that view, 
he would say, that government would not 
have done their duty if they had omitted to 
state it. The right hon. gentleman had 
alluded to some stories of prince Metter- 
nich having expressed a desire that the 
present ministers should remain in office. 
This was quite new to him. But he had 
heard a story relative to the sentiments 
which gentlemen of high consideration in 
this country entertained with respect to a 
celebrated individual, now in a remote 
quarter of the globe. And certainly it 
could not be surprising that prince Met- 
ternich should feel considerable alarm at 
the prospect of a change of ministry, 
which was to release Buonaparté from the 
island of St. Helena. 

Mr. Tierney hoped that as there could 
be no doubt that’ he had been personally 
alluded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
the House would indulge him with an op- 
portunity of offering a few remarks in ex- 
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planation. He had no objection in. the 
world that the person with whom he had 
held the conversation alluded to by the 
right hon. gentleman should be called to 
the bar of that House, and examined as to 
what passed on the occasion. It was 
true that a conversation had been held by 
him with a distinguished person ; and he 
understood that -on its being reported to 
the emperor of Russia, he had incurred 
the displeasure of his imperial majesty. 
That a conversation did take place he 
would not deny ; but the story was, that 
he had stated in this conversation, that he 
and his friends were to come into office, 
and that they meant to bring Buonaparté 
to England. Now, if any gentlemen be- 
lieved that he at once made two such 
statements to a person whom he had never 
seen before, they must have a very extra- 
ordinary notion of his gossiping propane 
ties. He hoped the emperor Alexander 
would think more kindly of him in future, 
when he was assured that he had no,in- 
tention whatever ofletting Buonaparté loose 
upon him. He understood the emperor, 
on being informed that this was a joke, 
had said he had heard that Mr. Tierney 
was much addicted to the vice of joking, 
but that such a joke as this deserved to 
be punished by the government. He 
hoped the person who had circulated this. 
story would be so good as to say in his 
next despatch that it was all a joke. 


The Hon. J. W. Ward thought that 


the decision of the House that night 
would depend much on the confidence re- 
posed in his majesty’s ministers. The 
gentlemen opposite, who professed to en- 


tertain no such confidence, might vote | 


for the motion; but he could not see how 
those who retained confidence in the no- 


ble Jord could support it. If the motion 


were carried, he should say that the noble 
lord was pronounced by the House un- 
worthy to retain his office ; and therefore 
he, for one, should vote against it. He 
agreed, however, with his hon. and learn- 
ed friend who had introduced this subject 
with a display of eloquence which he 
would not presume to praise, that the 
late cemtihide of the allied sovereigns 


formed a precedent as dangerous in its 


consequences, as it was unwarrantable in 
principle. The march of the Austrian 
army towards Naples, and the steps pre- 
ceding that movement, he looked upon as 
the most alarming circumstances that had 
occurred in Europe for a long period of 
time. He did not deny that cases might 
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arise to justify the interference of one 


| state with the internal government of ano- 


ther ; but in such cases, the most urgent 
necessity must exist ; non-interference 
was the principle ; interference, the ex- 
ception. It was truly an awful pheno- 
menon that Europe was at present called 
on to contemplate—a tribunal of sove- 
reigns instituted for the avowed purpose 
of controlling the conduct of other states, 
and that not occasionally or on any parti- 
cular emergency, but permanently and 
systematically. He appealed to all who 
how heard him, if this was not a novelty 
im the history of the world. If the tyran- 
ry of the Holy Alliance was thus to be 

planted over all Europe, the European na- 
tions had no reason to congratulate them- 
selves on their escape from the French re- 
volution. or from Napoleon Buonaparté. 
Ages on ages might arise before there ap- 
seared another individual like that asto- 

nishing man, who in the pursuit of his am- 
bitious and despotic views, exhausted all 
the resources of possibility. He was a 
man such as could be expected to arise 
onty once in a century ; but the sove- 
reigns assembled at Troppau were produc- 
tions of every day and every country ; 
and, therefore, there was no hope of any 
end to their'system of tyranny, The do- 
minion of oleon had been attended 
with a certain splendor which invested it 
with dignity, and had een the way, 
as far as:despotism could prepare the way, 
fora better order of things ; but, this new 
system of despotism was all gloom and 
darkness. His hon. and learned: friend 
had, with great justice, compared the 
principles of the Jacobins in 1792 with 
those of the sovereigns at Troppau. The 
French at that time attempted to pro- 
scribe monarchy; which we considered, 
and which he hoped would ever be con- 
sidered, a valuable part of our constitu- 
tion. But what were the allied sovereigns 
doing ? They were endeavouring to pro- 
scribe liberty ; which he trusted was a 
not less dear tous. This was not 

the hasty act of revolutionary demagogues, 
but the stern and deliberate act of states- 
men who had tegre! proclaimed a cru- 
sade against the liberty of Europe, and 
whose purpose was as immutable as it had 
been deliberate. If this country was safe 
from the maxims of the Congress, it was 
safe only because it was strong. Let no 
man deceive himself on that point; for, 
from the avowed principles of the congress, 
it was clear that England must be to 


them an object of aversion and hatred. 
If they were endeavouring to trample on 
all freedom, with what eyes must they 
look on a constitution framed on those 
very principles which they had proscribed 
and which they were attempting to put 
down by violence! [Hear.] He could 
not but think that this system was a cause 
for rendering our connexion with these 
countries less intimate. Austria, it was 
well known, had reaped the victories of 
Marlborough in former times; and she 
would also reap the more recent victories 
which had been achieved by the blood 
and treasure of thiscountry. She owed us 
at present sixteen millions sterling; and he 
was sure it could not be proposed to the 
people of England under existing circum- 
stances, to assist her with even the smallest 
subsidy, or to shed one drop of blood in 
her cause. 

Mr. Brougham rejoiced to hear the tes- 
timony which had been borne by the hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken, by the 
hon. member for Yorkshire, and by the 
gentleman who had spoken from his side 
of the House; and he rejoiced the more 
at that testimony, because Europe would 
now perceive, and the congress at 
Laybach would perceive, that this was 
not a decision of the English House of 
Commons in their favour; that it was not 
even a delay of judgment against them ; 
thatit was not an opinion pronounced on the 
mighty et which now agitated Eu- 
rope, and which he hoped would at last end. 
in general liberty. He hoped that it would 
produce liberty, if possible, by peace: 
but, if that were not possible, then by 
war—a war which he hoped! not to see 
this country engage in, but a war imposed 
as a necessary duty upon those on whose 
liberties an attack was about to be made: 
He was not sanguine enough to expect 
that the first results of that war would be. 
favourable to Naples. But let the imme- 
diate result be what it might, though at 
first defeated, the seed would be sown, 
the foundation would be laid for better 
exertions, and for eventual success. 
Though defeated in the south, they would 
break out in the north; and though they 
might even thenbe quelled, yet Germany 
itself was not insensible to the struggle. 
After the part which he had taken five 
years ago in a debate upon a question in 
some degree allied to the present, he 
could not possibly reconcile it to himself 
to give a silent vote on the present occa- 
sion, Once more he entreated, that no 
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mistake might be made as to the vote of 
the House that evening on a subject of 
such importance. Whatever the majority 
against the raotion might be, it would not 
be a decision in favour of the conduct of 
the Holy Alliance. If there was any man 
in the House willing and able to defend 
the congress of Laybach, and the princi- 
les upon which that congress acted, he 
hoped that that man would rise and enter 
upon their exculpation. If no defence 
were attempted, it would be evident what 
was the opinion of the House, He hoped 
the hon. member who spoke last had 
overstated the dislike in which we were 
held on the continent. He believed, that 
long after our subsidies had ceased, the 
people of the continent looked with no 
little interest to the deliberations of that 
House ; and he would venture to express 
his wish that it might go forth to those 
countries, that there was not one man in 
the House of Commons who approved of 
the proceedings of the congress at Lay- 
bach. 
_ Sir J. Mackintosh roseto reply. After 
all that had been said, he felt satisfied 
that in making his motion for further in- 
formation, he had given to the members 
of the House an opportunity of express- 
ing in a mild and safe manner, their con- 


-demnation of the principles upon which 


the Holy Alliance had proceeded. The 
president of the board of trade had 
observed, that there was no use in asking 
for information, unless it were intended 
to be followed by a motion for censure. 
Were there, then, sufficient grounds, it 
had been asked, on a prima facie view, 
for censure? He would reply, that there 
might not be grounds for censure; but, 
at all events, there were sufficient grounds 
for inquiry. Hewould remind the House, 
that the papers.of the allies alluded to in 
the course of the evening had two cha- 
racters, one theoretical, the other practi- 
cal, In the first view, a new code of the 
law of nations had been proposed, The 
noble lord had done every thing but ap- 
prove of the attack upon Naples. He 
had said, that it might be justified in a 
case of necessity. But the question was 
not whether the allies had a good case on 
the ground of necessity. The true way 
of stating the case was, to say, that this 
was the natural consequence, the first 
overt act of the new code of the law of 
nations. The case of Naples, by an un- 
avoidable, inference, was of importance to 
every other nation in Europe. Under 
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the present state of things, the whole im- 
portance of the question turned upon the 
justification which had been offered 
the allies themselves. If they had alleged 
the ground of necessity, he did not know 
where a case might not have been made 
out justifying their interference. But 
that was not the ground upon which their 
own justification rested. He had been 
surprised to hear in the course of the 
evening a statement from a galiant friend, 
that the British government was suspect- 
ed of having countenanced and assisted 
in bringing the late king of Naples to a 
military trial and a military execution. 
Whether the charge were true or not, it 
was of too serious a nature to be made a 
subject of merriment ; moré particularly, 
as the noble lord had not denied .it, .but 
merely said that he had never heard of it. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it was im- 
possible for him to give a more direct de- 
nial to the statement of the hon, gentle~ 
man than that which he had given. He 
had never heard of the circumstance; 
and he therefore could not be expected 
so speak to a circumstance of which he 
had till now been ignorant. 

The House divided : Ayes 125. Noes 
194. Majority 


List of the Minority. 
Allen,J.H. =—Cliifton, lord 
Althorp, visc. Colborne, N. W, R, 


Anson, hon. Geo. Concannon, L. 

Beaumont, T. W. Crespigny, sir W. 

Barham, J. F. jun. Crompton, Saml, . 
Baring, sir Thos, Creevey, Thos, 
Baring, Alex. ‘Corbett, P. 
Barnard, vise. Davies, T. H. 
Barratt, S.M. Denison, W., J.- 
Becher, W. W. Denman, T. 1 4 
Benett,John . Dundas, Chas, 
Bennet,hon.H.G, _ Ellice, E. q 
Bentinck, lord W. Evans, Wm. 
Benyon, Ben, Farquharson, A. 

Birch, J. Fergusson, sir R. C, 

Bernal, Ralph - Fitzroy, lord J. 

Brougham, Henry Fox, G. Lane 

Bright, H. Glenorchy, vise. 

Bury, visc. ‘Gordon, Robt. 

Byng, George ‘Graham, 8. 

Calcraft, J. Grant, J.P. 

Calcraft, J. H. Grenfell, P. 

Calvert, C. Griffiths, J. W. 

Campbell, hon. J. F. Guise, sir W. 

Carew,R.S. = Gurney, Hudson 

Carter, John Hamilton, lord A. 

Cavendish, lord‘G. ‘Harbord, hon. Ed. 

Cavendish, H. ‘Hill, lord A. ; 

Cavendish, Charles | Hobhouse, J.C: 

Caulfield, hon. H. Hornby, E. 

Clifford, capt. -Honywood, W,.P, 
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Howard, hon, W. ‘Robarts, Ab. 
Hughes, W. L. Robarts, G. 
Hume, Jos. Robinson, sir G. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. Rumbold, C. 
James, W Russell, lord J. 
Jervoise, G. P. Russell, R. G. 
Kennedy, T. F. Scarlett, J 
Lennard, T. B. Smith, hon. R. 
Lambton, J. G. Smith, J. 
Lemon, sir W. Smith, W. 
Langton, T. H. Smyth, J. H. 
Macdonald, .Jas. Sebright, sir J. G. 
Mackintosh, sir J. Sefton, earl of 
Marjoribanks, 8. Shelley, sir John 
Martin, John Stanley, lord 
Monck, J. B. Stuart, lord J. 
Moore, P. Talbot, R. W. 
Newport, sir J. Tennyson, C. 
Noel, sir G. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
O'Callaghan, Jas. Warre, J. A. 
Ord, W. Western, C.C. 
Ossulston, lord Wharton, John 
Palmer, C, Wood, Matthew 
Palmer, C. F. Wyvill, M. 
Parnell, sir H. Wetherell, C. 
Philips, G. Wilberforce, W. 
Philips, Geo. jun. Williams, Wm. 
Pierce, H. TELLERS, 
Power, R. Duncannon, visc. 
Price, Robt.. Wilson, sir R. ‘ 
Ramsay, sir A. ParreED OFF. 
Ramsden, J. C. Abercromby, hon. J. 
Ricardo, David Aubrey, sir J. 
Rice, T. S. Barham, J: F. 
Rickford, W.. ° Sykes, D. 
Ridley, sir M. Taylor, M. A. 


2 HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 22. 


AcricutturAL Distress.] After 
several Petitions had been presented com- 
plaining of the Agricultural Distress, 

Mr. Curwen said, the distress was of a 
general nature ; there was no class of so- 
ciety exempt from it. He rejoiced to 
see so many petitions presented from all 
parts of the country, because he hoped 
that they would force upon ministers the 
consideration of the subject. _ Looking at 
the miserable state of the people, he 
was, he confessed, astonished to find per- 
sons of information and ability, talking of 
the Leg’ wpe” state of the country, and 
urging the amount of the excise duties as 
a proof thereof. 

Mr. Ellice wished to make one obser- 
vation on what had fallen from his hon. 
friend with respect to the amount of the 
excise duties forming any criterion by 
which to judge of the prosperity of the 
country. He desired to refer his hon. 
friend to exactly the same. statement made 
by the chancellor of the exchequer in 
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nearest in 
many features of national distress to the 
present period—that the Excise for the 
preceding year, had exceeded in amount 


Agricultural Distress. 
1816—the year approaching 


that of the two former ones. As he was 
upon the subject, although he had not 
come into the House with any intention 
of taking part in this discussion—he might 
also refer to the plan then adopted by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, for the re- 
lief of the prevailing pressure. To use 
his own words, the right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the most effectual relief 
would be, to increase the amount of the 
circulating medium, ‘ by placing an ad- 
ditional guinea in the pocket of every 
man in the kingdom”—which could be 
easily effected by loans from the Bank— 
the nation was again inundated with pa- 
per money—prices were immediately 
raised—but although the result of these 
measures was the temporary relief which 
had been anticipated—he feared the ag- 
'gravated distress now afflicting the coun- 
try was in a great degree to be ascribed 
to them.—In the preceding year—consi- 
derable progress had been made towards 
attaining that great end which had been 
so much desired by all parties—and which 
the country was certainly then in a bet- 
ter situation to effect than at any subse- 
quent period—the resumption of cash 
payments. The accumulated stock of 
colonial produce, from our own posses- 
sions, and those of France, Holland, and 
Spain, which encumbered our warehouses 
—found its way to the continental mar- 
kets—a simultaneous demand took place 
for our manufactures, and in return, con- 
siderable sums of the precious metals 
were imported into this country.—These 
favourable circumstances had enabled the 
government to reduce their debt to the 
Bank from 35 millions, which it had been 
in August 1814, to less than 19 millions 
in February 1816, which, taking into con- 
sideration the public balances, was less 
than its present amount, supposing all 
the payments recommended by the com- 
mittee to have been punctually made to. 
this time ; it was in such a state of things 
that the chancellor of the exchequer, for 
the purposes of the moment, plunged the 
country by his financial arrangements, 
into all the evils of the system from whiclr 
it had been so nearly extricated by the 
peculiar and favourable circumstances to 
which he had adverted, and’ which had 
ultimately brought us to the desperate 


condition so foreibly painted by the peti- 
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tioners.—Th¢ hon. gentleman then com- 
mented on the steps taken by the Bank 
at the period to which he referred, and 
their subsequent attempt to counteract 
the effect of this new issue of paper upon 


the foreign exchanges and the Bullion 


market, by a cotemporaneous issue of the 
specie which the balance of trade on the 
return of peace had enabled them to ac- 
cumulate. These operations of the Bank 
and the government had created a ficti- 
tious market for the precious metals in 
this country, which existed at the period 
of the appointment of the secret commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of re- 
suming cash payments in 1819 ; and if he 
could presume to set up his humble judg- 
ment against the opinions of such eminent- 
ly qualified men, the committee had either 
overlooked this circumstance, or given 
less weight to it, in their calculation of 
the effects which the measures they sub- 
sequently recommended were calculated 
to produce, than it was fairly entitled to. 
The Bank was again almost drained of its 
treasure, the coin issued from the months 
of September and October 1817, till the 
time at which the committee was appoint- 
ed in February 1819 varied from 2 to 
600,000. a month, and amounted to 
about seven millions. All the sovereigns 
coined in the preceding year appeared 
to have gone first: when this stock was 
exhausted, the guineas followed ; not one 
of either found their way into circulation, 
and it wasafterwards found they were nearly 
all accounted for, in the mints of Paris 
and Brussels. The amount thus export- 
ed tallied exactly with that coined at our 
mint in the two years (none having been 
previously coined since 1813) and with a 
return from the mint—of the gold im- 
ported by the Bank for the coinage of 
1817 and 1818. In the twelve months 
preceding September 1817, the issue of 
gold coin had not exceeded altogether 
50,000/. and the price from the reduction 
of paper scarcely exceeded the mint price 
—at this time the effect of the paper issue 
began to be felt, and had it been left to its 
own operation without being checked by 
the issue of gold—the price of the pre- 
cious metals would, in all probability, have 
risen to the same height, to which the in- 
crease of the paper curency in 1813 had 
carried it. The directors of the Bank, 
goaded by the present imputations on 
their expressed desire to resume cash 
payments, determined unfortunately to 
prove their sincerity by the course they 
VOL. IV. 
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adopted ; not considering that they must 


discover a mine under the Bank to enable 
them to supply the demand which a con- 
tinued over issue of paper would create. 
It was under these circumstances the ap- 
pointment of the committee of 1819 took 
place; and the first measure they were 
called upon to adopt was, to recommend the 
suspension of further money payments b 

the Bank ; altho’, as he had before stated, 
in his opinion they had either overlooked, 
or greatly under-rated the effect produced 
by those which had been made, on the 
state of our currency. They found cer- 
tainly the price of gold reduced by these 
operations to 4. 2s. per oz. and at least 
led the country to suppose, that the de- 
preciation of prices, which might be ap- 
prehended from a restoration of the an- 
cient standard, would be in proportion to 
the difference between 4/, 2s, and 3/. 17s. 
10d.,'instead of which, in his opinion, they 
ought to have fairly represented the pro- 
bable sacrifice required, by estimating the 
difference between the price, which the 
financial operations of 1816 were calcu- 
lated to produce, if the Bank had not in- 
terfered by supplying the market with 
gold to prevent an advance, and the an- 
cient standard. This price he felt satis- 
fied would have been nearer 5/. 10s. than 
4/. 2s. and much as he was attached to the 
principles on which the committee founded 
their report, much as he repudiated the 
continuance of a fluctuating standard of 
value regulated solely by the joint dis- 
cretion of the government and the Bank, 
he now regretted he had not recorded on 
the Journals, what was his opinion at the 
time—and every hour’s experience since 
had tended to confirm it—that 5/. 10s was 
much nearer the standard at which the 
country might be able to cope with the 
distress left by the war—the competition 
her trade and manufactures burthened 
with taxation, had now to expect—and 
the overwhelming load of debt, which the 
short-sighted policy of the last twenty 
years had left us to contend with—than 
the standard of 3/. 17s. 10d. recommended 
by the committee. That determination 
now having been adopted, the effect he 
had anticipated it would produce having 
been felt andborne—by every other inter- 
est of the countryexcept the landed pro- 
prietor and agriculturist--who were now, 
he feared, but entering upon the last trial 
which awaited them; he would be the last 
person in the House, if the country could 
wade the difficulties imposed on it, 
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to desire any alteration of the present sys- 
tem; but when the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) had only expressed his commise- 
ration for the sufferings of the agricultural 
interest, and his readiness to go into a 
committee of inquiry on their complaints, 
provided the proceeding was not to inter- 
fere with the corn laws, the currency, or 
the collection of taxes affecting the farmer, 
he meant for his own part to protest 
against so useless a waste of time, and 
such an utter trifling with the grievances 
ef the people. He had been drawn unex- 
pectedly into this statement of his opinion 
—first of the pernicious effect of the paper 
system on the transactions of the country, 
and secondly of the distress which the late 
alteration had unnecessarily produced— 
and he entreated the House no longer to 
deceive itself as to the imminent danger 
and difficulty in which the country was 


placed. We were now, he was afraid, 


on the brink of an imminent crisis, and 
our situation required all the prudence, 
determination, and wisdom, which every 
party possessed, to save us from irretriev- 
ableruin. The merchant had lost nearer 
a half, thana third of his capital which 
had been invested in foreign trade, and 
there was little hope from the state of 
commerce, of his being able to employ 
what remained with any prospect of to- 
lerable remuneration. The evidence now 
taking before the committee on foreign 
trade up-stairs, but too clearly proved that 
the ship-builder and owner were carrying 
on their respective occupations, with a cer- 
tainty of loss, and were compelled to pur- 
sue them, that their establishments might 
be preserved, and their ships might not 
decay from being laid up—and they are 
tempted to persevere, from some unfounded 
hope that better times would arrive, as 
had before been the case under the vary- 
ing feature of the war, and the fluctuat- 
ing system of a paper currency. The 
farmer also recollecting the relief he ob- 
tained in 1816,.had been induced to go 
on, paying his rent and taxes out of the 
little of money he had saved in better 
times, in the hope of markets improving, 
for his accumulated stock—till his capital 
is exhausted—the very course he pursued 
has aggravated his difficulties—and he 
now comes before us with his petition in 
the forlorn hopethat we can again raise the 
value of -his produce, to enable him to 
meet engagements contracted on the faith 
of the continuance of high prices. Every 
branch of productive industry is in the 
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same situation, and if the manufacturers: 
in Laneashire and Yorkshire, enjoy a tem-: 
porary exemption from the generally pre- 
vailing depression, there is too much rea-. 
son to fear they are also destined to ex- 
perience a reverse, from the revulsion. 
which the agricultural distress must pro~ 
duce inthe home-market. In short, look 
which way we would, every thing appear- 
ed hopeless around us. He would put a 
simple case in illustration—he might al- 
most say of the state of the country ge- 
nerally— but certainly of the situation of 
many even to whom he was then address- 
ing himself. Suppose a gentleman of 
landed property, who had a well-paid 
rental in 1813 when the price of wheat was. 
upwards of 100s. of 6,000. per annum ; 
upon a general calculation it might be 
estimated that one third went inthe first. 
place to satisfy jointures, portions ; to. 
younger branches of his family, and inter- 
est of debt—there then remained 4,000/. 
for his expenditure. The price of wheat, 
and other produce in proportion, falls to 
between 40s. and 50s.—his rental of course 
declines one half—the same debt is to be — 
deducted—and 1,000/. remains, instead of 
4,000/. for the maintenance and support 
of his situation and his family. The join- 
ture, the portions, the debt, are all pro- 
portioned to the value of the property ar- 
tificially raised by the. paper currency— 
but must now be eatistion at the altered. 
standard, out of means reduced one half. 
inamount. The hon. member for Cum-. 
berland had talked of a reduction in the 
interest of the fundholder—or of taxes.— 
What adequate relief would either mea-. 
sure afford in the case he had stated 2. 
The hon. gentleman then begged pardon 
of the House for being led by accidental | 
circumstances into this discussion, which 
he felt might have been .postponed to a 
more appropriate moment. Although he 
would not, without protesting against. the 


exceptions of the noble lord, assent to 


the appointment of the proposed commit- 
tee to inquire into the complaints of these 
petitioners, still he thought they were en-. 
titled to all the attention which the House 
in commiseration to their situation, could 
pay to thembut still he felt, that to 
old out any hopes of relief from a 
committee, which was neither to consider 
the effects of the currency, the corn 
laws and taxation—or the agricultural 
interests—would be to practise a delusion 
on the public. Pe 
Mr. Grenfell could not concur in opi- 
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nion with his hon. friend, that a great 
error had been committed by the com- 
mittee of 1819, in the principle of the 
standard. which they had recognised ; on 
the contrary, he thought the principle of 
that report the soundest that could be re- 
cognised. It would be recollected, that 
when the committee sat, the Bank of Eng- 
land had the option by law of issuing the 
gold coin of the realm in payment of their 
notes. .The law had since restricted the 
Banks of England and Ireland from pay- 
ing in specie. Now he thought that, 
under the present circumstances, it was 
extremely desirable that that restriction 
should be removed; and that the Bank 
should have the option to pay in specie. 

Mr. Huskisson expressed his regret, that 
Mr. Ellice should have so suddenlybrought 
the House into the discussion of a subject 
which required to be handled with much 
caution. 

Mr. Baring conceived that his hon. 
friend had done a public good by bringing 
the question before the House. It was 
not a subject to be settled on what was 
called a grand debate ; it required great 
consideration, and the House should not 
shrink from the avowal of the truth. He 
was not disposed to touch the law which 
had been lately made upon the subject ; 
yet it was his conviction, that the attempt 
to bring about the restoration of the cur- 
rency was at the bottom of the public dis- 
tress. He sincerely hoped that the dis- 
tress and embarrassment of the present 
day would operate as a solemn warning 
to future times, not to depart from the 
established standard of value. 
. Ordered to lie on the table. 


Dusxin PetiTION COMPLAINING OF 
THE ConnuctT oF THE HiGH SHERIFF.] 
Lord John Russell rose, pursuant to 
notice, to present a petition complaining 
of a military outrage alleged to have 
been committed by the high sheriff of 
Dublin, at a county meeting lately held 
at Kilmainham. He had, in the first place, 
to express his regret as well as his sur- 
prise—and it could not fail to excite the 
surprise of the House—that while there 
were so many able members from that part 
of the kingdom, the -petitioners should 
have nogeerind him to present their peti- 
tion. He was sure, however, that in 
doing so they had been actuated by that 
generous feeling which was known to be 
characteristic of their country; that they 
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complained to be the grievance of the 
whole kingdom; and that they felt, if 
English members were not disposed to 
consider it as affecting the constitution of 
the whole kingdom, they needed not ap- 
ply to parliament for redress. The pe- 
titioners stated, that, on the 27th of 
December last, the high sheriff of Dublin 
published a requisition from the nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and freeholders of the 
county, requesting him to call a county 
meeting, for the purpose of voting a loyal 
address to his majesty; together with a 
notice from himself, appointing the said 
meeting to be held on the 30th, in the 
county-court, at Kilmainham. He. was 
aware the noble lord opposite had said 
that county meetings did not express the 
sense of the country; but that, he be- 
lieved, was only a recent opinion: it was 
not till those who called themselves loyal 
addressers were defeated in every corner 
of the kingdom—it was not till the grapes 
were sour—that the noble lord found out 
that these meetings did not express the 
sense of the country. According to the 
notice published by Mr. Steele, the she- 
riff, the nobility, clergy, gentry, and 
freeholders, assembled between 12 and 
1 o’clock on the day appointed, outside 
of the court-house. At one o'clock se- 
veral of the freeholders went to the door 
of the court and requested admission, but 
were told by the police-officers who sur- 
rounded it, that they had express orders 
from the sheriff not to admit any persons 
but those who were pointed out to them. 
At a quarter . past one the doors were 
opened, and the freeholders, on entering, 
found the room nearly filled with persons 
who had previously been admitted; among 
whom they recognised most of those who 
had signed the requisition, and a large 
body of police-officers. A motion for 
a loyal address having been made and se- 
conded, the sheriff, without putting the 
question on it, proceeded himself to name 
a committee, who were to prepare the 
address. In consequence of this irregu- 
larity, a respectable freeholder remon- 


and suggested to the sheriff that he ought 
to take the sense of the meeting in the 
first instance, whether an address should 
be voted, and then on each of the names 
proposed to be on the committee; but 
the sheriff refused to listen to his sugges- 
tion, and proceeded to name the com- 
mittee, who retired to prepare the address. 


believed . the circumstance of which they 


Now, he would ask, what would be 


strated in the most temperate manner, - 
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thought of the House of Commons if it 
should name a committee to draw up an 
address to his majesty, without having 
previously decided that an address should 
be presented ? The person who had sug- 
gested the: regular mode of proceeding 
again complained of the course pursued, 
and the high sheriff told him that if he 
uttered another word, he would turn him 
out of the room. In a few minutes the 
committee returned with the address, on 
which the question was about to be put 
to the meeting, when Mr. Byrne, a most 
respectable gentleman of the legal pro- 
fession, and a king’s counsel, rose to 
move an amendment. That gentleman 
prefaced his motion with some remarks, 
expressive of his attachment to thethrone ; 
and so far he was listened to with pa- 
tience ; but the moment he began to con- 
demn the conduct of ministers, and to 
state his intention of moving an amended 
address, the sheriff interrupted him, say- 


he would not allow him to proceed. He 
would put it to the noble lord opposite, 
whether such topics were irrelevant at a 
meeting assembled to express loyalty and 
attachment to the throne. In usual cir- 


cumstances, and in ordinary times, it was | j 


not necessary for subjects to express their 
loyalty otherwise than by a willing obe- 
dience to the laws. Some extraordinary 
circumstances, therefore, must exist, be- 
fore such expressions of loyalty were re- 
quired; and accordingly he observed that 
in all these loyal addresses some such cir- 
cumstances were alleged to exist. Inthe 
address pres by the sheriff at this meet- 
ing, and which had appeared in the Ga- 
zette, the prevalence of sedition and 
blasphemy was alleged as the circum- 
stance which had induced the requisi- 
tionists to address the throne. But surely 
it was equally competent for other per- 
sons to express a different opinion, if they 
thought that no blasphemy or sedition 
existed; and ministers themselves had 
warranted the latter opinion, by putting 
into the mouth of his majesty a speech to 
Parliament, in which no mention was 
made of the existence of either sedition 
or blasphemy. He held in his hand a 
copy of the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Byrne, and he would read it to the House 
in order to convince them that what was 
about to ‘be submitted to the meeting by 
that gentleman did not deserve the im- 
putation of encouraging sedition and blas- 


phemy. [The noble lord here read the 
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amendment, which breathed the most 
loyal attachment to the throne, but cen- 
sured severely the conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers.] The high sheriff, how- 
ever, appeared not to be aware of the 
constitutional laws of the country; for 
he would not permit the mover of the 
amendment to proceed, and on that gen- 
tleman’s saying, in the most respectful 
manner, that he was strictly in order, the 
high sheriff declared that if he did not 
desist, he would call in the military. The 
petitioners stated that a body of his ma- 
jesty’s troops were stationed in the vici- 
nity of the court-house as a guard on the 
gaol of Kilmainham. The high sheriff 
having refused to hear the amendment of 
Mr. Byrne proceeded to put the question 
on the original address; but even this 
question he put in the affirmative only, 
and hearing a few voices exclaim “ ay,” 
he gave it as his opinion that the address 
was carried unanimously. It appeared 


ing that these topics were irrelevant, and | from the petition, that the sheriff having 


left the chair, a large majority of the 
freeholders present, thinking that the ad- 
dress was not legally carried, voted lord 
Cloncurry, a magistrate of the county, 
into the chair, in order to effect the ob- 
ject for which they had been convoked. 
That noble Jord having taken the chair, 
the sheriff declared the meeting to be ille- 
gal, and, quitting the room commanded 
all who were loyal men to follow him. 
The meeting was then proceeding to vote 
a loyal address to the king, with a magis- 
trate in the chair, when a body of troops, 
with an officer at their head, armed with 
loaded muskets, ‘and some of them with 
drawn bayonets, entered by all the ave- 
nues leading to the court-room and by 
threats and personal force applied to lord 
Cloncurry, compelled him to retire from 
the chair, and dispersed the meeting. If 
the following assertion of the petitioners 
were not satisfactorily contradicted, thé. 
House, he thought, must agree to the 
motion he intended to make for a com- 
mittee to inquire into this unconstitutional 
outrage. It was stated that at the time 
of the introduction of the military into 
the meeting, and previously to that intro- 
duction, they were proceeding with the 
utmost order and regularity, being assem- 
bled in a room, and every other requisi- 
tion of the late acts of parliament being 
complied with; and that, if ‘there had 
been any indication of disturbance, a 
large body of police officers were present, 
sufficient to repress ‘any ‘tumult and to 
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disperse the meeting, if necessary. Such ' although a moderate statement of the 


was the outrage of which the petitioners 
complained, and surely it would be su- 
perfluous in him to say a single word in 
order to prove that the conduct of this 
sheriff had been highly improper and un- 
constitutional: he should think that all 
the liberties of the people and all the 
safeguards of the constitution were irre- 
trievably gone, if it were necessary to 
use any arguments on that subject. But 
he must beg the attention of the House 
to a circumstance which followed the 
dispersion of the meeting. An applica- 
tion had been made to the lord lieutenant 
for redress, but he had been obliged to 
wait for an answer from the government 
in this country. That answer at last did 
come from the same quarter from which 
thanks had been sent to the magistrates 
of Manchester. [Hear, hear.] That an- 
swer was—* The courts of law are open.” 
He believed, however, on the authority 
of very eminent lawyers, and the opinion 
had been stated in the discussions on the 
Manchester question, that the courts of 
law would not like to interfere in such a 
case. If there was no redress to be ex- 
pected from the magistrates, and if the 
government refused to take up the ques- 
tion, it behoved the House of Commons 
to see justice done. The celebrated pro- 
testation of 1621, expressly declared 
that “the arduous and urgent affairs 
concerning the king, state, and the de- 
fence of the realm, and of the church of 
England, and the making and mainte- 
nance of laws, and redress of mischiefs 
and grievances, which daily happen within 


this realm, are are’ subjects and matter 


of counsel and debate in parliament.*” 
He had heard, that the grand jury of 
Dublin had sanctioned the conduct of 
the sheriff. If this was‘so, the necessity 
for the House to interfere became the 
stronger, because the act of a hot-headed 
officer became that of a great faction. 
The noble lord then moved, “ That the 
said Petition be brought up.” 

Colonel Talbot said, in seconding the 
motion as one of the representatives of 
the county of Dublin, I feel myself called 
upon to say a few words on the subject of 
the petition. I was not present when the 
outrage complained of was committed ; but 
I have'no hesitation in saying, from every 
circumstance which has come to my know- 
ledge, that the petition contains a correct 
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atrocities which took place on that occa- 
sion. Shortly after the period alluded to 
in the petition, I had the honour to be 
called to the chair at a numerous and most 
respectable meeting of the freeholders of 
the county of Dublin, the great part of 
whom had attended at Kilmainham, on 
the special invitation of the high sheriff, 
with the impression on their minds, that 
every freeholder would be at liberty to 
deliver his sentiments on any measure to 
be proposed ; instead of which, they had 
the mortification te witness a scene unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of any civilized 
country—a meeting so called together 
and so dispersed by a military force; in 
consequence of which the meeting I had 
the honour to preside at was convened, 
for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
for redress, and met not at Kilmainham, 
the usual place where county meetings are 
held, but in the city of Dublin, out of the 
reach of that power which had already in- 
sulted them ; and the petition now before 
you was there unanimously adopted. The 
petitioners are anxious to prove the truth 
of the allegations therein contained by af- 
fidavits, or respectable witnesses at the 
bar of this House. However great my 
personal esteem may be for the high she- 
riff, I cannot avoid saying he has, from 
some very unaccountable misconception 
of his duty, been misled into a gross viola- 
tion of the constitution ; for after having 

convened the meeting, it was his bounden | 
duty to put the question on the amend- 
ment, which he had no right to assume 
was less loyal than the address proposed. 
Mr. Talbot then read the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Byrne, describ- 
ing the dispersion of the meeting :-— 
‘«¢ When just in the act of proposing the 
amendment, and before I had time to read 
it, the military were called in, and dis- 
persed the meeting. 1 had a copy of it in 
my hand at the time, which fell down in 
the confusion, and stooping to take it up 
perhaps saved my life, for a soldier came 
at the rear of the seat I was on, and vio- 
lently thrust in his musket, which, if it 
had come in contact with my head, might 

have broken it, hard as itis. If a com- 
mittee is granted to inquire into the alle- 
gations of the petition, I am'ready to go 
over to be examined, as well as several 
others.” Now, allow me to say if the 
House suffer such proceedings to pass un- 
noticed, in future a county meeting will in- 
deed merit no better name than a political 
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farce. _ Sir, my countrymen are an open- 
hearted, generous people, and are always 
grateful for any kindness shewn them; 
and if ministers will either give them back 
their parliament, or the full benefit of all 
those promises made them on surrender- 
ing their independence as a_ separate 
kingdom, by doing away all religious dis- 
tinctions, and by repealing that most 
odious tax on the light of Heaven; and 
should they want an equivalent for reve- 
nue, they easily can find one by imposing 
a per centage on the incomes of those ab- 
sentees, who, having sold their country, 
then deserted it. 

Lord Jolin Russell then moved, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to exa- 
mine the matter of the said petition.” 
_ Mr. C. Grant said, he thought it right 
to declare on the part of the Irish govern- 
ment, that they had no connexion, pub- 
licly or privately, with any of the pro- 
ceedings which formed the subject of the 
petition. He deemed it further necessary 
to say, that no man deprecated more than 
he did the unnecessary interference of the 
military power: no one was more con- 
vinced that such interference was gene- 
rally inexpedient ; and he could say, that 
such was the conviction of the Irish go- 
vernment; appealing boldly to those who 
had witnessed the conduct of that govern- 
ment since he had been connected with 
it, whether they had shewn any disposi- 
tion unnecessarily to resort to military 
force. The system of the Irish govern- 
ment had been, not to interfere ; and he 
should continue to adhere to the same 
course on this question. He did not stand 
there as the defender of the high sheriff, 
but to state what the Irish government 
had done, and what, in his view, the 
House should do. But it was but just 
for him to mention what statement the 
high sheriff had given in. He should not 
remark on the degree of credit due to 
either of the statements; but_ it was fair 
that both of them should be before the 
House, and as to the main facts, it would 
be seen that the sheriff decisively contra- 
dicted the petitioners. The Irish govern- 
ment, when it had received the address 
had required an explanation from the she- 
riff, which he accordingly gave. When- 
ever the petitioners had alleged that he 
had not put the question whether there 
should be an address, the sheriff asserted 
that he did put the question, which 
was carried without opposition. The 
committee was not appointed by him, but 
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in the usual way ; he having-named one, lord 


Howth, lord Howth named lord Frankfort, 


lord Frankfort named another, and so on. 
till the committee wascompleted. It had 
been said, that while Mr. Byrne was mov- 
ing an amendment, the sheriff threatened 
to bring in the military. The sheriff as- 
serted, that he had not done any such 
thing. The sheriff in this statement did 
not advert to one part of the allegations 
of the petitioners, viz. that he had not put 
the question on the address in the nega- 
tive; but he had subsequently called on 
the lord lieutenant, and stated that he had 
done so, and there were affidavits of per- 
sons who had heard him do so. To 
shew that the muskets were not loaded, he 
referred to the letter of the officer of the 
guard, as also to shew that no violence 
was offered to lord Cloncurry, and that 
the bayonets were not fixed. The she- 
riff also said, that the police officers, 
only fifteen in number, would not have 
been sufficient to clear the hall; and 
that such confusion prevailed in the meet- _ 
ing after he had withdrawn from the 
chair, that he was under the necessity of 
employing a military force for its disper- 
sion. This letter from the sheriff was ac- 
companied by several affidavits, corrobo- 
rative of the statements which it contain- 
ed. Under these circumstances, the Irish 
government was called upon to investi- 
gate the business, with a view to super- 
sede or suspend the sheriff. But, inde- 
pendently of these circumstances, he felt 
that the Irish government could not con- 
sistently interfere in the manner required 
by the complainants. The interposition 
of the military upon the occasion alluded 
to, the Irish government very sensibly re- 
gretted ; but-he submitted that, with such 
contradictory statements, it was quite im- 
possible for that government to form any 
decisive opinion. It was said that the 
House of Commons ought to enter into 
an investigation of the subject. If that 
investigation could be carried on by per- 
sons who had a power to examine upon 
oath, according to the practice of courts 
of justice, the case might be essentially 
different. But the House did not examine 
witnesses upon oath; and here the inju- 
ries complained of were such, as being 
proceeded in in a court of law, must, 
upon oath, be deposed to. And suppos- 
ing that upon such an inquiry as that 
House could institute, the House should 
come to the conclusion that the. sheriff 


had acted wrong, would the government 
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be justified in discharging such an officer 
for the mere exercise of what he conceived 
to be his duty? And if the government, 
pursuing a middle course, had thought fit 
to remonstrate with the sheriff, would the 
parties have been satisfied ?. Still more 
monstrous, however, was the proposition, 
that government should suspend or dis- 
miss the sheriff. He would venture to 
say that it was incompetent for the go- 
vernment in such a case to do so; and 
still more unbecoming, if it did so without 
some strong authority. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald. said, that he gave 
full credit to the right hon. gentleman for 
his desire to communicate to the people 
of Ireland the principles of the British 
constitution; but yet he must declare, 
that he thought his objections to the mo- 
tion perfectly futileand inconclusive. The 
right hon. gentleman had much underrated 
the importance of this question, which in- 
volved nothing less than the right of peti- 
tioning, and which right it was the impe- 
rative duty of that House to assert and 
maintain. With respect to the reference 
of the case to a court of law, in what shape 
could such an appeal be made? Was it 
to be made tothe grand jury, which might 
be.impannelled by the sheriff himself, or 
which would most probably consist of the 
very persons who had approved of that 
conduct of. which the petitioners com- 
plained? But supposing even a successful 
appeal to a court of law terminating in 
the punishment of the sheriff, would that 
punishment afford adequate redress to the 
country for the injury which this indivi- 
dual had done.to the popular privilege of 
petitioning, especially in the introduction 
ofa military force to disperse a meeting 
convened by his own authority? He did 
not mean to deny the right of the petition- 
ers to appeal to a court of law upon this 
question, but he maintained that such an 
appeal could lead to no practical effect. 
The idea appeared to him quite mon- 
strous, of referring such a case as the pre- 
sent to any court of law, while that House 
was sitting, which ought to be the pecu- 
liar guardian.of popular rights. ‘The pre- 
sent question did not refer merely to the 
county of Dublin, but to every county, for 
if it were allowed to introduce the army 
for the purpose of dispersing a county 
meeting in Dublin, what was to prevent 
the example from being universally acted 
upon? With respect to the allegations in 
the petition, the court-house was crowded 
before the mover and seconder of. the ori- 
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ginal addréss could get in, and those two 
noble lords were therefore raised by: pul- 
lies to the upper windows, in order to af- 
ford them an opportunity of performing 
the task assigned them. Those who were 
in the body of the court could not hear 
what either the mover or seconder said, 
those two reverend lords being merely 
seen bowing to each other, like Noodle 
and Doodle; in the farce of Tom Thumb. 
A gentleman of the highest respectability, 
a king’s counsel, happened to use the 
words, ‘ the king’s ministers.” The sheriff 
objected that this was beyond the scope of 
the requisition. This was the first irregu- 
larity committed, and for any irregularity 
after that the sheriff was accountable. No 
amendment would be allowed, and, with- 
out an opportunity for expressing a differ- 
ence of opinion, there could be no dis- 
cussion. The sheriff declared the court 
then dissolved. A distinguished nobleman 
was afterwards called tothe chair, and a 
state of tranquillity was then established 
which had not existed before. The doors 
were next forced by the military, detach- 
ments moved off by the galleries, and the 
chair was taken possession of according to 
the best rules of military tactics. A si- 
milar case had taken place in the king’s 
county. During the warm discussions on 
the question of the Union, the present 
postmaster-general for Ireland, lord Ross, 
called a meeting to petition against it. 
The meeting was in an open place, and 
the military were readily led to the spot, 
provided with a charge of’ grape-shot. 
The meeting dispersed, and the union was 
suffered to pass without a petition from_ 
the king’s county against it. The sheriff 
was called to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, and that House, although in acced- 
ing to the Union it did an act which 
shewed that it deserved annihilation, pro- 
nounced an appropriate censure upon that 
officer’s conduct. This sheriff was, how- 
ever, soon afterwards, he supposed by ac- 
cident, appointed to a very valuable office. 


Ireland had been tranquil during the pro- 


ceedings which recently agitated every 
bosom in Great Britain. He lamented 
that Ireland had been tranquil, not on ac- 
count of the proceedings which had been 
going on, but on account of the cause of 
her tranquillity. Ireland was so dejected 
with calamities as to be unable to attend 
to any thing but her own misery. Now 
he would say that all the discontents of 
Ireland originated in local evils; to his 
majesty they were warmly attached. If 
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his majesty should visit Ireland, he would 
be received with an enthusiasm, charac- 
teristic of that gallant, brave, and generous 
people. If, however, he might propose 
an amendment to the proposed intention, 
he would move that his majesty, when 
half seas over, should throw his ministers 
overboard. [A laugh. ] If any thing could 
enhance his majesty’s reception, it would 
be some summary process of that kind 
against his ministers. 
Mr. Eldis, of Dublin, said, that he had 
not the slightest acquaintance with the 
sheriff ; but having been at the meeting, it 
would be a dereliction of duty in him not 
to come forward and state what he knew. 
He would speak not as an advocate, but 
asawitness. It was absolutely impos- 
sible that the petitioners could have been 
guilty of premeditated misrepresentation ; 
but they had stated many things calcu- 
lated to mislead the judgment of the 
House. He himself had observed placards 
on the walls of the most inflammatory na- 
ture. The sheriff was attended by six- 
teen police-officers. He (Mr. Ellis) had 
heard the question put, but he was 
bound to say that he had not heard the 
negative put. But the sheriff and the 
noble lord who seconded the address, 
had both convinced him that the negative 
had been put. He was bound in candour 
to say, that he would not have acted as 
the sheriff had acted. But the sheriff’s 
situation was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. It was one of the most difficult 
questions that could occur to ascertain 
where relevancy ended and irrelevancy 
commenced. It depended on the mode 
of the speaker, me the temper of the 
listener. If the sheriff had taken the 
wrong side of a difficult discretion, was 
he, on that account, to be calumniated, 
and to be dragged to the bar of that House 
without the imputation of a corrupt mo- 
tive? Ifhe had committed a great — 
lic injury, for which no adequate redress 
could be obtained in any other way, then 
such a course as this would be proper. 
But until such a case could be proved, it 
would be putting a man on his trial when 
he was not accused. He now came to 
that part of the subject which related to 
the calling in of the military. The facts of 
the case were these :—-When the assembly 
was dissolved, the sheriff desired that the 
persons present should disperse. This was 
not met in a very civil manner. He then 
called for the police, not in a low inaudi- 


ble tone, but ina tone of voice which was 
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heard-throughout the hall. But either the 
police from the confusion which prevailed, 
did not hear the call, or, if they heard it, 
did not attend to it. The sheriff then 
desired loyal persons to withdraw ; and 
he (Mr. E.), amongst others, obeyed the 
injunction. As he went out of the yard, 
he met the sheriff coming in with the mili- 
tary. What occurred afterwards he did 
not personally know; but the statement 
of the commanding-officer authorized him 
to say that no violence was resorted to, 
but the noble lord who was in the chair 
was handed out of it. [A laugh.] What 
he mean to state was, that no illegal vio- 
lence had been made use of. It was 
simply that practice, molliter manus im- 
ponere, which was well known to our law, 
and absolutely necessary for sometimes 
executing its ordinary process. If the 
military were properly introduced, the 
circumstance of their muskets bein 
loaded, or their bayonets being fixed, 
could not alter the nature of the ques- 
tion ; if they were improperly introduced, 
such a circumstance could not aggravate 
the impropriety. As respected the con- 
duct of the sheriff, the only material 
point was, whether the civil power was 
incompetent to disperse the meeting. He 
was exercising a discretionary power, and 
he hoped no sheriff and no magistrate 
would be made responsible for a mere 
error of judgment. 

Sir J. Newport said, that this was a peti- 
tion complaining of a. gross outrage upon 
the rights of the people ; and if the House 
refused to interfere, what would be the 
necessary inference? that the imperial 
parliament declined to do what the last 
parliament of Ireland had done. The 
county of Dublin complained that the 
right of petitioning had been invaded, and 
he knew of no way in which that public 
grievance could be so properly redressed 
as by an inquiry in the Commons Hoise 
of Parliament. If it were possible to con- 
ceive a case in which the military ought 
not to have been introduced, this was the 
case. What freeholder would attend a 
county meeting, at which he was to be 
exposed to the violence and outrages of 
the military, and then to be turned round 
to his action at law for redress ?_ 

Sir J. Sebright said, that when he voted 
for the late bills imposing restrictions 
upon public meetings, he certainly did 
not expect that the powers given to 
sheriffs would have been exercised as they 
had been by the sheriff of Dublin. He 
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had heard with great pleasure the speech 
of the right hon, the secretary for Ireland, 
a speech which gbounded in those liberal 
sentiments which he was led to expect 
from him after all he had heard of his con- 
duet in that country, It was his firm con- 
viction, however, that this was the occa- 
sian of all others in which they were bound 
to appoint a committee to investigate the 
grievance complained of, 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the late acts 
did not apply to county meetings, which 
stood.entirely on the basis of comman 
law, The only question which the House 
had to consider was, whether this was the 
most proper tribunal before which the 
inquiry could he carried on. If the 
sheriff had done wrong, what punishment 
was the House to inflict on him, or had 
they the same means of examining evi- 
dence which were possessed in courts of 
law? If they were te appoint a com- 
mittee, this would not prevent individuals 
who thought themselyes aggrieved from 
secking their remedies against the sheriff 
in the ordinary courts of justice. Now, 
what a strange situation would the House 
be plesed in, if two distinet proceedings 
took place on the same subject of investiga- 
tion? If that House passed a resolution 
of censure or of acquittal, it would not 
prevent the poe complaining from ine 
stituting legal proceedings. 

Mr. J. P. Gront thought the House 
was bound not to leave the pretection of 
the yy of petitioning to the courts of 
law. If such outrages as those which had 
been committed in Dublin were to be 
treated as mere acts of indiscretion, there 
would be an end to that guardianship 
which the House was bound to exercise 
over the rights and liberties of the 
peo le. 

r. R. Martin contended, that eyen i 
the conduet of the sheriff were as illegal 
as it had been represented, still the sub- 
ject was not one that ought to be in- 
vestigated by a court of Jaw. 

Mr. Peel, in voting against the motion, 
wished to guard against any possible mis- 
construction; for he certainly could not 
express any approbation of the conduet 
of the sheriff in the introduction of the 
military. Such an approbation would 
contradict the principles upon which he 
had uniformly acted when he held an offie 
cial situation in Ireland. He had been ac- 
cused. of extreme severity in the measures 
which .he adopted at that time; but 
he thought it better to put dewn the sys- 
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tem-of illicit distfllation by strong and co- 
ercive laws, than to encourage the c 
stant iegrgosition of the military. He 
regretted that resource had been had to 
the military on this occasion. He, how- 
ever, approved of the conduct of the Irish 
government in not censuring the sheriff, 
or even causing an in, uy f to be made 
into his conduct ; and he did so on th 
rinciple—-because he had always consi- 
flered it most injudicious in the govern- 
ment of Ireland to interfere at all with mi- 
nisterial officers. 
Sir J. Macktntosh said, that the matter 
of the present motion might be divided 


intg two parts ;—the first relating to the 
conduct of the Irish government in refys- 
ing to interfere, after the address present- 
ed ; the second relating to the line of con- 
duct which, pnder existing circumstances, 
it would befit the House of Commons to 
With respect to first, question 
r 


id not materially differ from the prac- 
tical conglusion of the right hon, secre- 
tary for Ireland, and that of his predecese 
sor. He thought, upon the whole, that 
the non-interference of the Irish goyern- 
ment was fairly accounted for ; but one of 
the reasons assigned for that inherent 
struck him as a little singular. His right 
hop. friend contended, that it would have 
been improper for the government of Ire, 
land to have removed the sheriff from his 
office, even if they knew that he had mis~ 
conducted himself in it. That might, as 
a general principle, be true ; but if it were 
trye, what should be said of ministers who, 
without inquiry, and even without hearing 
removed from his post one of the most il- 
lustrious, virtuous and respectable men in 
England—giving him the first intimation of 
his dismission, too, in a way which would 
have been thought harsh from a private mase 
ter to a menial servant, namely, by a parae 

raph inserted in a ministerial newspaper ? 
if so much respect was due to the sheriff 
of Dublin, surely a little respect ought to 
have been shown to the illustrious indivi» 


With respect to the second question, it 
had been argued that the violation of in- 
dividual right was not a wrong for the ins 
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daa} (earl Fitzwilliam) to whom he had 
alluded, The House ought to examine 
into the eause of so much rigour on the 
one hand and so much lenity on the other ; 
the lenity was shown to a man who cut 
short a proceeding likely to terminate in 
’ strictures upon the government; the ri- : 
q gour was exercised towards one who far 
us voured the expression of public opinion, 
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uiry of the House of Commons. Now, 
‘if a private individual suffered injury as a 
yews individual, no doubt the care of 
his interest belonged to himself; but 
“where, even in the case of a private per- 
‘son, @ constitutional right was violated, an 
injury was suffered by the whole people of 
the British empire. But he must go far- 
ther. It had been said, that for the wrong 
in question a legal remedy existed. He 
denied most positively that there was any 
Tegal remedy whatever. Where could a 
definition be found of the duties of a high 
‘sheriff at a public meeting? But, to come 
to the latter part of the sheriff’s conduct. 
‘Was there redress at law for the employ- 
‘ment of the military? Suppose an action 
brought for common assault, the military 
would defend themselves by pleading the 
command of the sheriff. No one would 
doubt that the sheriff had a discretion to 
act. - The question would be, not whether 
he rightly used that discretionary power, 
but whether he did use it: and the sol- 
diers must be acquitted. Then, change 
the course of proceeding—would the she- 
riff himself be answerable in a court of 
law? ~=Every member knew that to con- 
vict a civil magistrate, corrupt motives 
must be made out. Suppose a sheriff, a 
short time after any little error on the 
right side, to receive a lucrative employ- 
ment—and there had been such an in- 
stance—would that fact be enough to sup- 
port an allegation of corrupt motive? ft 
would not. In fact, to say that the House 
of Commons was not to inquire into the 
wrongs committed by public officers, was 
to say that, nine times in ten, public offi- 
eers might commit wrongs with impunity. 
Mr. Shaw said, he had been present at 
the meeting in question, and thought 
the conduct of the sheriff indiscreet, but 
not corrupt. He objected to the inter- 
ference of the House, because a remedy 
was open at common law, and because he 
believed that that remedy was likely to be 
resorted to. 

- Lord Castlereagh sincerely regretted 
the occurrence in question, and especially 
the introduction of military force. The 
question, however, was, what course it 
was prudent at present to pursue. He 
was by no means surprised at the opinions 
expressed by the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who had just sat down, because they 
were strictly consistent with those detiver- 
ed by hint on the Manchester question. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had, 
indeed, followed so strictly the course of 
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argument he pursued on that occasion, 
that he had not even omitted to allude tothe 
case of ear] Fitzwilliam; although between 
the lord lieutenant ofa county, who was ne- 
cessarily in the confidence of government, 


cand a sheriff there did not appear much 


resemblance in character. The hon. and 
learned gentleman’s argument was, that 
as‘no’ magistrate could be prosecuted in 
@ court of law, for an erroneous exercise 
of discretion, not attributable to corrupt 
motives, it was indispensably necessary 
that parliament should -charge itself with 
the punishment of magistrates for all of- 
fences against the constitution, which 
were not punishable in a court of law. 
He was far from saying, that no case of 
this nature ought to be investigated by 
the grand inquest of the nation; but the 
question was, whether the present was 
that case? Adverting to the precedents 
produced from the reign of Charles the 
2nd and from the Irish parliament, he 
contended, that they were inapplicable in 
the present instance. Even if the House 
were to investigate the business, it must 
be at the bar, and not in a committee 
above stairs, that a charge affecting the 
character and, perhaps, the personal li- 
berty, of a sheriff of a county, must be 
heard. If the House of Commons were 
to take upon itself to inquire into the con- 
duct of I public meetings, it would have 
a copious task, and might divest itself of 
all its other functions. . 

Lord Bective was of opinion, that the 
high sheriff of Dublin had conducted him- 
self with great judgment and propriety. 

Mr. Creevey said, he had boas misun« 
derstood in his observations on a former 
occasion on the right of petition. He on 
that occasion alluded to the year 1680. 
He never thought that it would fall to 
his lot to vindicate the conduct of a 
Russell and a Cavendish, in the part the 
had taken against such a wretch as Jef- 
feries. It was the denial ef the right of 
petition, seven years after that period, 
which caused James 2nd to lose his 
throne; and he hoped that should the 
right of the people of England be again 
invaded in a similar manner, the people 
would have spirit enough to do themselves 
that justice which had formerly been 
done under the auspices of a Russell and 
a Cavendish. ‘ 

Mr. W. Wynn was, opposed to an in- 
quiry into this subject as it was not, 
strictly speaking, a breach of the privilege 
of parliament. 
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Conduct of Mr. Justice Best. 


' The House divided: Ayes 90; Noes 
124. Majority against the motion 34. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. Lambton, J. G. 
Barham, J. F. Lemon, sir W. 
Barnard, visc. Lloyd, J. M. 
Barratt, S. M. Maberly, John 
Becher, W. W. Macdonald, Jas, 
Benett, John Mackintosh, sir J. 
Birch, Joseph Martin, John 
Blake, sir F. Monck, J. B. 
Boughey, sir John Moore, Peter 
Bright, H. Newport, sir J. 
Bury, vise. Nugent, lord 
Calcraft, J. Noel, sirG. - 
Carew, R. S. Ord, Wm. 
Carter, John Ossulston, lord 
Cavendish, lord G. Palmer, C. F. 
Cavendish, Charles _— Parnell, sir H. 
Caulfield, hon. H. Philips, G. 
Coffin, sir Isaac Phillips, Geo, R. 
Crespigny, sirW.De Power, R. 
Curwen, J.C. Price, Robt. 
Creevey, Thos, Rice, T. S, 
Calvert, N. Rainsden, J.C. 
Cole, sir Chris. Ricardo, David 
Crawley, Saml. Ridley, sir M. 
Davies, T. H. Robarts, Ab. 
Denison, W. J. Robinson, sir G. 
Denman, Thos, Rickford, Wm. 
Duncannon, vise, Smith, hon. R, 
Ellice, Ed. Smith Wm. 
Farquharson, A. Sebright, sir J. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Talbot, R. W. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Tennyson, C. 
Frankland, Robt. Warre, J. A. 
French, Arthur Williams, Wm. 
Fox, G. Lane | Wilson, sir R. 
Fitzgibbon, hon.R. Wood, Matthew 
Glenorchy, visc, Wyvill, M. 
Gordon, Robt. Whitmore, W. 
Grattan, J. White, Luke. 
Grant, J. P. Westenra, hon. H, 
Griffith, J. W. TELLERS, 
Hamilton, lord A. Fitzgerald, M. 
Harbord, hon, E. Russell, lord J. 
Hill, lord A. PAIRED OFF. 


Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 


Forbes, visct. 
Shelly, sir John 


Howard, hon. W. Lawley, F. | 
Hume, Jos. Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. Sykes, D. 

Kennedy, T. F. Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Lennard, T. B. Lloyd, sir E. 


ADDRESSES FOR 
OrpER.]—On the motion of Mr. Wynn, 
it was resolved, ** That this House will 
not proceed upon any motion for an ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying that any 
money may be issued, or that any expense 
may be incurred, but in a committee of 
the whole House; and that the same be 
declared a standing order of the House.” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 23. 

Conpuct or Mr. Justice Brest— 
Petition oF THomAsS Davison.]—Mr. 
Denman said, he held in his hand a Peti- 
tion on a subject highly important to the 
due administration of justice. The peti- 
tion was from Thomas Davison, formerly 
of Duke-street, West Smithfield, but now 
a prisoner confined in Oakhampton gaol. 
The petitioner complained of having been 
fined whilst making his defence by Mr. 
Justice Best, before whom he was tried 
in October last, at Guildhall. The peti- 
tioner was tried for a blasphemous libel, 
and in the course of his defence he was 
fined three times by the learned judge 
The first was a fine of 20/. inflicted on the 


| petitioner, because he stated to the jury, 


that no counsel at the bar would enter 
into an honest defence of the defendant 
under existing circumstances. The de- 
fendant, in the course of his defence, was 
afterwards fined twice, each time in a 
sum of 40/.; so that during his defence 
he was fined 100/. He was not aware 
that there was any instance of any man 
having been ever fined for what was said 
by him whilst defending himself against a 
charge brought against him in a court of 
justice. That fact was worthy the atten- 
tion of the House. The petitioner had 
entered into a sort of legal argument. 
He had cited the case of sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was certainly on his trial 
severely handled by sir E. Coke, but who 


| in his defence uttered sentiments which 


were at the time deemed to approach to 
high treason ; nevertheless the court heard 
him, without any attempt to impose a 
fine for his expressions. The next case 
was that of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, 
who were brought before the star-chamber, 
where it was the practice to proceed in a 
ee degree by written documents. 

rynne and the others, in their written 
defence, arraigned the conduct of arch-. 
bishop Laud in terms of such severity, 
that the archbishop urged the star-cham- 
ber to reject the defence, and fine the 
parties for venturing to make it. The 
star-chamber, however, refused to reject 
the defence, although they admitted its 
culpability; and observed that, scan- 
dalous as it was, and an aggravation 
of the offence, yet as the defendants 
deemed it necessary for their own cause 
it ought to be received. There was 
also the case of colonel Lilburne, in 
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the time of the Commonwealth; and 
although he indu in the most vio- 
lent attack and vituperation upon the 
judges, yet he was not only not fined, 
but, was acquitted, In examining the 
bdoks, he also found, in the ist of Henry 
5th, the ease of lord Cobham, who was 
tried for hetesy, an offence which, if the 
pewer existed, was ve to call for 

interposition of the f'a defend- 
ant pressed his sentiments with unusual 
watmth; and yet in that case, although 
lord Cobham arraigned the conduct of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, to whom 
he appied the most violent language, 
ye é was never prt ed. There was 
jlate case of the “ King ». Williams,” 
before lord Kenyon, where a gentleman 
of the bar was defending the party for 
publishing Paine’s « Age of Reason,” and 
was interrupted by the learned lord, who 
considered him as embarking directly in 
the defence of the doctrines promulgated 
in the book. The learned counsel inform- 
éd the judge, that unless he could pro- 
Ceed in the line he had been pointing out, 
it was impossible for him to to 

é case of the defendant. The court 
spoh hearing this declaration refrained 
fom interrupting him during the remain- 
der of his defence. Indeed, every refer- 
ence which he had made to the practice 
of the courts ‘confirmed him in his opi- 
nion that the power of fining under such 
circumstances was novel. When he de- 
nied the right of the jad @ to inflict a 
fine upon a defendant, ‘hi B 


e begged ‘not to 
be understood as for a moment calling in 
question the ‘undoubted right of the 
court to puhish for contempts, to temove 
obstructions, to préserve order, and to 
vindicate its own dignity ia the most 

rompt and effectual manner. But, when 
if went beyond the necessary removal of 
obstructions, and the vindication of its 
own dignity, he thought its proceedings 
ought to be watched with a jealous eye. 
The power of fining, in the matner in 
which Mr. Justice Best was represented 
te have fined this defendant, was capable 
of obstructing, rather than aiding the 
ends of justice. ‘Suppose for instance, a 
man were indicted for a libel, he hada va- 
riety of protections thrown around ‘him 
by the law, before he could be visited 
with any penalty. Tiere were all the 
advantages which he might ‘have from 
any defect .in the technicalities of form, 
and there was the verdict of ajury. But, 
in the case of a fine imposed in this 'man- 


net, the defendant had nothing to depend 
upon but the will of the judge. There 
were many other reasons which forced 
themselves upon the mind in considering 
this subject. The defendant stated one 


very ‘powerful one;—namely, that 
the imposition of the first fine had intimi- 
dated him, and prevented him from going 
on with his defence in the manner he ins 
tended, and which would have been cal- 
culated to serve his cause with the jury. 
It would be no answer to say that, not+ 
withstanding the fine, the defendant went 
on fluently and firmly ; for no person but 
himself could state what passed in his 
mind at the moment. The défendant, in 
conducting his own cause was only ex~ 
ercising a discretion which was open to 
all men: and most certainly it had hap- 
pened, that individuals had succeeded with 
juries, where, im all probability, counsel 
would have failed. A defendant might be 
indicted for -a libel under circumstances 
which, if he suffered judgment to go by 
default, might expose him to no greater 
punishment than a fine of 501. And yet, 
according to this doctrine, if he ventured 
to defend himself, he might, by incurring 
the displeasure of the judge, incur ‘a ruin- 
ous accumulation of fines far exceeding 
the penalty had he pleaded guilty at the 
outset ;°so that the spirit of his defence 
might possibly lead to a tenfold aggrava- 
tion of the penalty which would attach to 
a conviction for the offence, had he not 
said a word in exculpation. ‘Suppose the 
party were’a poor man and unable to pay 
a fine of this nature, then he. must square 
his defence according to his poverty, 


| and proceed to address the jury with his 


mind fettered with the terror of am inde- 
finite imprisopment, should he drop a 
phrase at which the judge might take ob- 
jection. re was another very strong 
objection which he. had to this mode of 
proceeding, it was this :—that it commit- 
ted the judge, as it were, personally with 
a defendant, a most unfavourable and ‘un~ 
suitable circumstatte to appear in a court 
of justice. [Hear.} ft was trae that in this 
particular case, Mr. Justice Best,. in 
charging the jury, took care ‘to assire 
them that what had been done by the 
defendant should not operate against him 
in ‘his mind, ia summing up the evidence. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then read 
the profninent parts of the petition. He 
repeated his doubt upon ‘the right of ‘the 
court to construe these expressions of the 


= (however improper they mighit 
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have been) into a contempt of court. 
All he desired at present was to have this 
petition printed; He meant to move no- 
thing further unless he received some en- 
couragement from the House. He cer- 
tainly thought the subject of the highest 
importance; for it might so 9m 
that the defendant could have saved him- 
self from his present sentence ; and, in 
that view, the circumstances, when ex- 
amined, might possibly justify an address 
to the Crown for a mitigation of punish- 
ment. He begged to disclaim any desire 
fo countenance interference with the de- 
cisions of courts of justice. The greatest 
mischief must result from sach a prac- 
tice, unless in extreme cases. He then 
moved, that the said petition be brought up. 
_ Mr. Hobhouse thought that the petition 
deserved the attention of the House. Al- 
though he had searched with the utmost 
care, he had been unable to find a single 
case beating on the question before the 
House. The absence of any similar exer- 
Cise of power by a judge, amounted, he ap- 
prehended, to a proof of the illegality 
of the practice; for, according to lord 
Coke, as usage proved the intendment 
of the law, so non-usage proved what 
was not intended by the law. The strong- 
ést authority in favour of ‘the existence of 
such a power was that of judge Holt, 
who said, that if a defendant was cuilty 
of contempt, the judge might issue a 
warrant against him, if the contempt was 
committed out of court, or fine him if it 
was committed in court. This, however, 
was only the dictum of a judge, and as 
such could not be opposed to the law of 
the land. When judge Jeffries was on | 
the bench, William Penn had been fined | 
forty marks for refusing to take off his 
hat in court, and the jury had been im. 
prisoned for giving a verdict contrary 
to the opinion of the bench. But, though 
Penn had insulted the bench, he was not 
fined for any expression made use of in | 
his defence, ‘but solely for refusing to pull 
off his hat; and surely what had béen too | 
tnuch for judge Jeffries to do ought to be | 
too much for any judge of the present 
time. In the’Srd Institute of Coke, p.142, 
there was a report of the case of William 
Bruce, who, though he had grossly insult- 
ed the coart, had not been fined for ‘his 
conduct. A verdict having ‘been found 
against Bruce, ‘he addressed the fudge in| 
those words—“ Roger! Roger! ‘now thou | 
hast thy will of me,” and on being asked | 
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What he meant, he added,‘ what for a : 
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long time thou hast ene my loss and my 
shame; and I will think of it, and reward 
or recompense it.” Here though the 
judge had been insulted, and though the 
offence of the defendant was deemed so 
reat that he had afterwards been indicted 
for it, stillit had not been attempted to 
fine him. But, if even a thousand adjudg- 
ed cases could be produced in favour of 
the practice, they were not to be regard- 
ed as legal precedents, if contrary to the 
common law of the land. If the law al- 
lowed the imposition of such arbitrary 
fines, Mr. Fox’s libel bill was useless ; 
for a defendant might by this power be 
so crippled in his defence, as not to be 
able to avail himself of the benefit which 
that act was intended to give. Let the 
expressions used by the defendant in this 
case have been ever ‘so gross, that had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
before the court; for, however the gross- 
ness Of the language might be proper 
matter of consideration in awarding the 
amount of a fine, it never could of itself 
give a jadge the power of fining. The 
lord Elienborough on the ‘rial of 
Eaton, though the defendant introduced 
the most blasphemous and libellous ‘mat- 
ters in the course of his defence, had said, 
that he thoaght it better for the ends of 
justice to let him go on. The House 
should bear in mind that the ermine with 
which a judge was clothed did not invest 
him with infallibility. ‘The ‘present case 
was one that loudly called for the inter- 
ference of that House, and he hoped 
they would see the propriety of putting a 
Stop to a practice 8o inconsistent with 
every principle of justice. 
The Attorney General said, he did not 
understand that bis learned friend had 
denied the legality of the proceeding of 
the learhed judge; though the hon. se- 
conder had roundly denied it. His 
learned friend, however, doubted the le- 
gality of the power to finea defendant 
or contempt. ‘His learned friend could 
not have been present when the ques- 
tion was fully discussed in the court of 
King’s-bench ‘and when all the judges 
pave their deliberate opinions upon it. 
he petition called in question the pro- 
priety of the decision of that court. The 
offence for whichthe defendant was tried, 
was not & political, but one of the most 
disgusting of ‘blasphemous libels. He 
would read one short passage. 
Lord John Russell believed it was con- 
trary'to order to read'any statement from 
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a printed paper, without the express per- 
mission of the House. 

The Speaker said, it was true, that no 
person, without leave of the House, could 
read from a printed paper though this rule 
had not been strictly insisted upon. 

. The Attorney-General said, he should 
read a very short passage. The defend- 
ant in his libel intreated his countrymen 
to throw from them that book (meaning 
the Bible), which was full of blasphemy, 
lies, and uninteresting nonsense. The 
House must know that it was the practice 
of persons who were charged with such an 
offence, to reiterate the libel on their 
trial, and, indeed, to utter worse blas- 
phemy. In that case, the judge had to 
determine whether he could suffer such a 
proceeding. The defendant had come 
repared with a long written defence. 
Tn that defence, after he had been 
admonished by the judge, he attacked 
the whole profession .of the law. For 
this he was not fined, but was checked 
by the judge; upon which he conducted 
himself with the greatest insolence, 
held out his hand in a menacing manner, 
and said, “If you wish to send me _ to 
your dungeon, here is the key.” For 
this he was fined 20/. and having per- 
sisted in his blasphemy, he was fined 40/. 
more, and also a third time. After this 
he pleaded his wife and children, and 
his inability to pay the fines, on which 
the judge remitted them, because they 
had answered their purpose, by checking 
the inundation of blasphemy. The ques- 
tion was brought before the King’s-bench 
on‘a motion for a new trial; a rule 
was granted to shew cause, and the 
case was deliberately argued. After 
argument, the judges were unanimous 
in their opinion of the propriety and 
legality of Mr. Justice Best’s conduct. 
After this deliberate decision in a court 
of justice, the petition could not be re- 
ceived with the allegation that the 
learned judge had acted illegally. If his 
learned friend thought that the ie ought 
to be altered, he might present a bill to 
that effect; but that House had not yet 
assumed the power of acting as a court 
of appeal from the court of King’s- 
bench. The petition was the more ob- 
jectionable on account of the last allega- 
tion, which was false and absurd, namely, 
that the learned judge had imposed the 
fines to obtain his own end—the convic- 
tion of the defendant. 
Mr. Creevey was of opinion, that the 
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petition had been properly presented. He 
must say that he thought Mr. Justice 
Best a very intemperate judge. He had 
shown himself intemperate on the trial of 
sir F, Burdett, at Leicester: he had 
shown himself intemperate in resorting to 
the practice of which this petition com- 
plained. He was the only person on 
the bench whom he would call a poli- 
tical judge: that was the designation 
which he would give to Mr. Justice Best. 
Happily, however, the House knew 
that he was not infallible; for when he 
had a seat in it there was no party with 
which he had not acted. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that 
having known the learned judge, and en- 
joyed his friendship for the last forty 
years, he could not sit still and listen to 
the language of the last speaker. He 
requested to know whether such language 
was not disorderly. 

The Speaker said, he had not conceived — 
at the moment that it was his duty to in- 
terfere, whatever the opinion of the 
House might be as to the decorum of the 
hon. member’s observations. It had ap- 
peared to him, that the the hon. member 
was making reference to the motives 
under which thelearned judge had decided, 
which was the gist and gravamen of the 

etition. He still considered, that the 
on. member was not out of order. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
hon. member had taken an opportunity to 
charge intemperate conduct on the learned 
judge and had referred to the proceedings 
of that learned person on the trial of a 
member of the House. He would ask, 
what there was in the conduct of the 
learned judge on that occasion, which 
called for such reprehension? As to the 
merits of the publication which was the 
subject of that trial, there could be no 
doubt that it was of a most malignant 
nature. All the judges of the court of 
King’s-bench, even Mr. Justice Bayley, 
who differed from his brothers on the 
point of form, agreed that it was a mali- 
cious and malignant libel. But, on 
the point of form the majority of the 
judges concurred with Mr. Justice Best. 
Yet the hon. member for Appleby ac- 
cused Mr. Justice Best of intemperance. 
When they talked of intemperance, what 
was the character of the hon. member 
who made such a serious charge upon 
such slight grounds? As to the petition 
of Davison, it contained an incorrect 


statement of the proceedings on his trial. 
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When that person began to make an 
attack on the gentlemen of the bar, the 
judge said, “I allow you the greatest 
atitude in your defence, but you must not 
make it the opportunity of uttering libels 
on others.’ With that reproof the 
matter terminated. The petitioner 
stated that he was then fined, which was 
not true; for it was in reply to this ad- 
monition, that extending his hand to the 
judge, the defendant said, “ If your 
fos ship has the dungeon ready, I will 
present you with the key.” For that he 
was fined 20/. It was manifest that the 
object of the defendant was to be im- 
ptisoned for contempt, so that the trial 
might have been interrupted. To impose 
a fine was therefore the only course that 
remained to the judge in order to preserve 
decorum. The defendant then proceeded 
to libel the first ranks of the country, 
and particularly the bench of bishops, as 
disbelievers.' For this he was again fined, 
and subsequently a third time. The defend- 
ant complained that he was embarrassed ; 
but the learned judge desired him to take 
his own time, and to pursue any legitimate 
course of defence in his own~ manner. 
This was a correct history of the pro- 


ceedings at the time; and if the affair had 


stopt here, would the House have had a 
right to interfere? But this was not all. 
The defendant applied to the. court of 
King’s-bench, and the case was argued 
with respect to the law, the merits, and 
the hardship of it, with all the advan- 
tages that learning, ability and zeal 
could give. The cases mentioned by the 
hon. member for Westminster, were then 
quoted. The decision of the judges was 
unanimous; and unless the House made 
itself a court of appeal, the petition 
could not be suffered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Lockhart declared himself quite sa- 
tisfied with the explanation which had 
been given as to the conduct of the learn- 
ed judge in the case under discussion. 
There could be no doubt as to the power 
ofa judge to punish for’ contempt; for 
without such a power it would be impos- 
sible for a judge to preserve order in 
court, or to administer justice. Ifa de- 
fendant, under the pretence of pleading 
his cause, thought proper to indulge in 
blasphemous, or pelaineg language, how 
was the judge tosilence him? The judge 
could not be required to use physical 
force, for the purpose of restraining such 
an offender; and if ‘he were to order him 
out of the court while the trial went on 
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in his absence, a much louder cry might 
be raised. No defendant should be per- 
mitted to repeat his libellous language ‘in 
court, with aggravating additions, under 
the pretext of defending that language. 
Mr. Scarlett expressed his regret that 
he was not present when the petition was 
read, as he was therefore unable-to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon its merits. But, 
if it disputed the power of a court of law 
to punish for contempt, he certainly could 
not concur with the petitioner ; for there 
could be no doubt of the existence of such 
power. He was not present at the trial 
referred to by the petitioner, and there- 
fore he could give no decided opinion 
upon it, but could have no doubt that 
the judge would exercise a sound discre- 
tion in preventing a defendant or any 
other person in court-from violating the 
rules established for the better administra- 
of justice, or from controverting every 
osition of the law and the gospel. If, 
indeed, the judge did not possess such a 
power, a defendant might resort to any 
excess of irregularity; for instance, he 
might place himself in such a position to- 
wards the jury as would be grossly indeli- 
cate and indecent, under the pretence 
that he could only defend himself in such 
a position ; and surely in such a case the 
judge should have the power of controlling 
him. If, then,the judge ought to have the 
power of preventing personal indecency, 
why not that also of prohibiting the moral 
and religious indecency of controverting 
every position of the law and the gospel. 
With regard to what had been observed 
as to the deference due to the judges, no 
man more strongly felt that deference than 
himself; but that feeling should not. re- 
strain him from questioning the conduct 
of any one or more of the judges, where 
that conduct appeared to him to be-er- 
roneous. He should, however, always 
express his dissent from such high au- 
thority with great diffidence; but that 
diffidence could not restrain him from 
making a few remarks upon a recent case, 
where a fine was imposed upon a journal- 
ist for publishing certain trials contrary 
to the order of the judges. This was, in 
his opinion, carrying the doctrine of con- 
tempt much too far. The publication of 
a trial in any British court with fidelity 
was certainly no offence, and therefore 
could not legally be construed into con- 
tempt ; yet in the case to which he 
alluded, the journalist was fined for pub- 
lishing a trial, without a charge of any 
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want of fidelity inthe report. Now, if it 
were allowable to punish a man for pub- 
lishing a trial, he could not see why others 
might not be punished for reading it when 

ublished: nay, that any one who hap- 
pened to speak of whatever occurred in 
court, after the interdict of the judges 
against publication was issued, should not 
also become the subject of punishment. 
The principle upon which this fine was 
levied, was indeed such, that according 
to it there could be no end to the doctrine 
of contempt. But there was in fact no 
precedent whatever to sustain this princi- 

le. In any of the higher courts of 
Westminster-hall, an attachment could 
be issued to bring any party before it, who 
was conceived guilty of contempt; but 
noe such power belonged to any court of 
ae sessions, or special commission. 

‘he authority of such courts did not ex- 
tend beyond its own limits as to contempt. 
The special commission alluded to had 
not, in his judgment, any right to call a 
party before-it for contempt of its order 
out of court, and having no right to call 
any party, it had no power to hear that 
party in his defence, and consequently no 
right to inflict the penalty to which he re- 
ferred. 

Sir F. Blake objected to this petition as 
being too inflammatory; but he begged it 
to be understood, that he was a decided 
advocate for the right of petitioning upon 
a subjects and in adequately strong 

nguage; and what language could be 
stronger than nolumus leges Angha mu- 
tari? From his solieitude for the right of 
petitioning he had voted last night,'for re- 
ferring the petition respecting the miscon- 
duct of the sheriff of Dublin to a select 
committee; for if such outrages were 
overlooked, he should not be surprised to 
find another Cromwell taking military 
possession of that House. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that as no 
doubt appeared to be entertained upon the 
legality of the judge’s conduct to which 
the petition referred, and as the court 
of King’s-bench had solemnly adjudged 
that conduct to be correct, he saw no 
reason why that House should at all enter 
into the subject. If a defendant availed 
himself of the indulgence afforded him of 
making his own defence to commit fresh 
crimes, was his attempt to be tolerated of 
committing still further crimes, in the 
shape of a petition to that House? It 
would be quite inconsistent with the sober 
exercise of the right of petitioning to 
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allow conduct of this nature. The right 
of petitioning was a privilege which 
could never be brought into question ex- 
cept by its own abuse. It was proper, that 
on this occasion, the House should express 
its opinion of such attempts, ‘as there ap- 
peared a growing disposition, on the part 
of the public, to drag every subject before 
the House—a disposition which was fed 
by the facility with which members lent 
themselves to present their petitions. As 
this was the case, he could nat do better 
than call the attention of members to the 
way in which the House had been engaged 
during the month they had sat. More 
than half that time had been employed in 
discussing petitions from various places. 
He meant those applications to the juris- 
diction of the House, in matters in which 
it afterwards appeared that the House, in 
the exercise of its discretion, decided 
that it ought not to interfere. He thought 
this ought to be caution to gentlemen 
not to be too reauy to listen to such ap+ 
plications as the present; and that when 
made to them, it ought to be pointed out 
when the cases were such as the House 
should not interfere with. The present 
was a case in which as it appeared to him, 
the House could not do better than:to 
mark its sense of such applications by not 
allowing the petition to be brought up. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that it was too 
much for any minister to talk of admonish- 
ing the people upon the exercise of their 
inalienable and most sacred right, or that 
the time of the House was misapplied in- 
discussing their petitions, As to the pe- 
tition under discussion, he could not de- 
cline voting for its reception, upon the 
ground thatit referred to the conduct of 
a judge; feeling, as he did, that it was 
competent to that House to take cogni- 
zance of the conduct of any judge, howe 
ever high his character. U3 

Lord Castlereagh explained. If the 
House permitted the petition to be 
brought up, it would be an admission that 
the subject of it was matter fit for the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Bright said, that this wae not to 
be regarded as a mere question of legality, 
but as an appeal to that House upon its 
great constitutional privilege, according 
to which, it was competent and impera- 
tively bound to superintend the proceed- 
ings of the judges, and to watch with 
jealousy the manner in which justice was 
administered. It was known, indeed, from 


history, that judges had often acted wrong, 
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and by that House they had been set 
right. But where was the remedy for 
mal-administration on the part of the 
judges, if that Hotise, acting upon the 
false delicacy of which he had heard too 
much that night, should decline to inter- 
feré upon any charge against a judge? 
He did not mean to say that Mr. Justice 
Best had acted wrong, or that that judge 
would not be able to justify his conduct in 
argument ; but this he would maintain, that 
he would find it difficult to de so upon 
precedent. There was not, he believed, 
any one precedent for such a proceeding, 
as a judge inflicting three fines on an in- 
dividual under such circumstances. The 
fact of his afterwards remitting them was, 
in his mind, an admission that he had been 
wrong. If this was to be considered the 
Jaw, the people of England should be in- 
formed of it; the House of Commons 
should know it, in order that a remedy 
might be applied. If this doctrine of in- 
flicting immediate punishment for alleg- 
ed contempt were to be acted upon, it 
would lead to most horrible aggression. It 
should be considered whether a discretion- 
ary power should be given, which might 
be exercised at the very moment when 
the feelings of the party exercising it were 
roused. If this were to be held as law, it 
was a most dangerous one, and a remed 
for it could not be too speedily applied. 
Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought they were such as justi- 
fied the petitioner to make the present 
application ; which, in his mind, ought 
to be embracel in order to set the matter 
at rest. 
_ Mr. Hutchinson said, it was not to be 
enduréd, that a minister of the Crown 
should declare, that a petition complain- 
ing of a grievance should not be brought 
up. Was it-not too much that it should 
be assumed that the petitions of the peo- 
ple were so immoral, seditious, and blas- 
a that they ought not even to be 
ard ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was true he 
Was a minister of the Crown, but he was 
also a member of parliament, and he had 
yet to learn that he was to be precluded 

‘om offering any observations to the 
House, ‘upon any subject before it. If 
there was to be no discussion allowed 
upon the question of bringing up a pe- 
tition, it was unnécessary to have it put 
to the House from the Chair. 

Lord Althorp expressed a wish to have 
the doors of that House thrown wide 

VOL. IV. 


Petition of Thomas Davison. 
i open for the reception of tlie petitions of 
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the people. As to the language of a pe~ 
tition, he thought the House should not 
object to any strength of expression which 
naturally arose out of the case of a peti- 
tioner, for otherwise a case-of great op- 
pression or injustice could not be ade- 
quately described; but he would object 
to any strong language which was not 
strictly relevant to the matter of com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Wynn thought, that a complaint 
of a decision in the court of King’s-bench, 
was not a fit subject for a petition to that 
House. He was far from maintaining, 
that the conduct of a judge might not be 
so flagitious and unconstitutional as to be 
a fit subject of parliamentary inquiry. If 
any member was satisfied that such had 
been the conduct of the judge in the pre- 
sent case, the proper course would be, 
either to lay a charge upon the table by 
way of impeachment, or to propose an 
address to the Crown for his removal. If 
the House sanctioned the present appli- 
cation, where would they draw the line ? 

Mr. Bernal would put it to the noble 
lord, whether the present was the time 
when they should discourage the petitions 
of the people. In the present state of the 
public Feeling he would open the doors of 
the House as much as possible to their 
petitions. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the general 
practice on presenting petitions was, to 
state their nature and object, in order to 
let the House see whether they were suck 
as ought to be received. The reading of 
the petition would inform the House of 
the language; but the matter should be 
tated before it was brought up, and the 
House would decide on that matter. He 
understood that the present petition con- 
tained a charge against one of the judges, 
that the petitioner had been illegally fined 
by him, and that the judge having thus 
gained his end of preventing his defence, 
had remitted the fine. Now this was a 
gross charge; and the question was whe- 
ther they would recéive a petition which 
was admitted to contain a libel. 

Mr. Denman.—I did not say it was 
libellous. 

Mr. Huskisson maintained, that if the 
petition contained this charge, it was a 
libel, and it ought not to be received. It 
had been said that if this petition was not 
received, the House would be shutting its 
doors against the petitions of the people ; 


“3 coritendéd, that tle rejection of 
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such petitions would be a benefit to the 
people. 

Sir R. Fergusson said, that the plain 
question before the House was, whether 
this petition should be rejected unheard, 
and unread? If the language of a peti- 
tion was decorous and respectful, it was a 
‘matter of course that it should be read; if 
afterwards it appeared to be inadmissible, 
it was in the discretion of the House to 
receive or reject it. 

Mr. G. Bankes thought that the peti- 
tion ought to be rejected. The learned 
gentleman had said, that he was not pre- 
pared to propose any ulterior step. Be- 
sides the petition contained an imputation 
against alearned judge which was false upon 
the face of it. Though he did not stand 
up in that House as the advocate of the 
learned judge, and it would be unbecom- 
ing in him to assume that character yet 
he could not help regretting that the 
name of that venerable person had been 
brought before the House, ina manner so 
much to be deprecated. 

Mr. Curwen trusted, that whenever a 
judge was found corrupt enough to per- 
vert the laws, there would never be want- 
ing bold and independent men in that 
House, who would bring their conduct 
before parliament. He rejoiced that the 
subject had been brought before the 
House; he was before disposed to think 
not very favourably of the conduct 
of the learned judge, but this discus- 
sion had satisfied him that his conduct 
had been perfectly correct. It was the right 
of the people to complain to that House 
of the conduct of courts of justice. 
If, when the petition should be read, it 
should be found to impute to the learned 
judge, a desire to obtain a conviction, 
then he would concur in rejecting it. 
When the noble lord talked of reading a 
Tesson to the people of England, not to 
come to that House with their complaints, 
did he consider the consequences of the 
people being compelled to look for re- 
dress by other means at the expense of 
the constitution? There wasa point— 
he would not say where—but there was a 
point, at which resistance was a virtue 
and a right ; and if the petition were re- 
fused. to be brought up, the moment at 
which we should arrive at that point 
would be accelerated. | 
Sir C. Long said, that what he under- 
stood his noble friend to mean was, that 
he was desirous of admonishing the people 
mot to present petitions upon subjects 
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which could not properly be inquired into 
in that House. The charge against the 
learned judge was no less, than that he 
had interrupted the petitioner in his de- 
fence, for the purpose of obtaining an 
illegal verdict against him; and that, 
having effected his object, he remitted 
the fines which had been imposed upon 
him. He thought the House was bound 
to reject a petition in which so flagrant 
an offence was imputed to the venerable 
judge, without the slightest foundation. 

Sir J. Newport said, it had been urged 
that the administration of justice was not 
a fit subject for the control of that House, 
for what purpose, then, was the committee 
of justice appointed every session? He 
trusted that whatever might be the opi- 
nion of the House as to its admissibility 
when they heard the petition read, no 
objection would be made to it being 
brought in. 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer. said, 
that the only petitions which were receiv- 
ed as a matter of course in that House, 
were election petitions. All other peti- 
tions were liable to be received or rejected 
as that House thought fit, and it would 
be found, upon reference to the Journals, 
that the House, had exercised that dis- 
cretion in a variety of instances. Inde- 
corous language was a good ground of re- 
jection, and in this case the language was 
admitted not only to be indecorous, but 
libellous. It contained an imputation 
upon a learned judge which was believed 
to be false by the learned gentleman who 
presented it. 

Mr. Denman said, he had never stated 
that the petition contained a libel on the 
learned judge ; he had said, indeed, that 
it contained a charge against him, which, 
knowing the learned judge as he did, he 
did not believe to be true; but, if the 
man believed the charge to be true, he 
had a right to state it in his own language, 
and if parliament was a part of the con- 
stitution he had a right to lay his griev- 
ances before that House, and if necessary, 
have an opportunity of proving them. If 
no charge was to be entertained by that 
House, because, if false, it might be libel- 
lous, there was an end to the doctrine of 
impeachment ; for how would it be possi- 
ble to impeach; if no charge could be 
made, which, in the event of its being dis- 
proved might turn out to be libellous ? 
An hon. gentleman thought that no peti- 
tion. ought to be received unless some 


specific measure were founded upon it; 
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forgetting that it was a breach of privilege 
to point out any specific measure in peti- 
tioning parliament. But in point of fact, 
he had pointed out two spetific measures, 
for he had stated that the matter might 
either be referred to the grand committee 
of justice, or to a particular committee 
which might judge of the expediency of 
founding some legislative measure upon 
it, with a view of limiting the excessive 
powers of courts of law, in cases of con- 
tempt. The attorney general had said, 
somewhat invidiously, that he had not 
ventured to express any doubt of the le- 
gality of fining for contempt. On the 
contrary, he entertained the strongest 
doubts whether the expressions of the pe- 
titioner were such as justified the learned 
judge in imposing the fines. At all events, 
it was a fit subject of inquiry by that 
House, whether in a particular case, a 
venerable judge acting without precedent, 
had or had not overstepped the powers 
vested in him by law. 

The House ‘livided : Ayes, 37; Noes, 
64. 


TontAN Istanps.] Mr. Hume rose, 
pursuant to ‘notice, to bring under the 
consideration of the House several parti- 


culars relative to the state and revenue of 
the Ionian Islands. Whilst the attention 
of parliament was so justly called to the 
means of effecting a reduction of our pub- 
lic expenditure, he was persuaded that 
the colonial department was that in which 
an immediate saving might be most easily 
made. This he should take an opportu- 
nity of proving most satisfactorily in the 
course of the session, but he should con- 
fine himself that night to a few circum- 
stances relative to the Ionian Islands. 
They could not be considered in every 
point of view as colonies, but as a state in 
@ great measure dependent upon us. We, 
in fact, had the direction of their affairs, 
and had bound ourselves to make good 
the deficiencies of their revenue ; or, in 
other words, to pay whatever excess of 
expenditure might arise, or be created, 
by ourselves. The hon. member here 
took a rapid review of the affairs of these 
islands since the treaty of Paris, by which 
their independence was acknowledged. 
Their revenue had originally been ade- 
quate to all the charges upon it, and their 
government was conducted upon the 
principles of a regular and systematic eco- 
nomy. But the presence of a British 


force, and the influence of the British go- 
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vernment, had, entirely changed this sys- 
tem. A variety of useless offices had 
been created, or at least filled, by the 
friends of ministers. Although the militia 
was not embodied, four inspectors had been 
appointed with considerable salaries ; and 
one of them, the hon. colonel Stewart, had 
since he received the appointment, been 
travelling about, or amusing himself in 
this country. This was surely contrary 
to theintention and spirit of the treaties. 
With regard to the military staff, it was 
everywhere overgrown, but was nowhere 
more easily reducible than in these islands. 
But the civil officers had also, he under- 
stood, received an increase to their sala- 
ries ; and the allowance to the chief of 
the senate had been raised from 4,000 to 
8,000 dollars. Whilst 44,000 dollars had 
been charged to us for the necessary re- 
pairs of fortifications at Santa Maura, a 
splendid palace was now building, which 
would not cost less than 80,000/. What 
rankled in the minds of the natives was, 
that whilst many young men, he might 
say boys, from this country, were receiv- 
ing 500/. or 600/. a year, their own bi- 
shops, in consequence of the change in 
church property, were receiving stipends 
of 150/. per annum. The order which 
had been instituted there, called the order 
of St. George, and which would lead to 
an expense of 40,000 dollars in brilliants, 
had, instead of being conferred upon 
the most deserving natives, been con- 
fined to the friends of the noble lord, 
and of sir Thomas Maitland, or those who 
had rendered themselves subservient to 
the British government. His motion would 
show what was the necessity under which 
Great Britain had been called si to 
pay 130,000/. in consequence of the ces- 
sion of Parga. It was charged against the 
lord-high-commissioner, that whereas, be- 
fore his arrival, the civil officers of the 
state had been Jooked upon as offices of 
honour, and were filled, like those of our 
own magistrates, without any emo!ument, 
he had thought proper to allow salarizs 
to them all, and had greatly increased 
allowances to others : the effect of which 
was, to swallow up and appropriate the 
whole of the Ionian revenue. By this 
means all those offices became dependent 
upon the high-commissioner ; and the 
very judges might be removed at his dis- 
cretion. The natives had found in our 
protection none of those blessings which 
they were taught to expect ; but the ad- 


ditional taxes, and, above all, the exac- 
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tions levied without any other authority 
but the commissioner himself, had pro- 
duced deep irritation, and had already 
led to many disastrous consequences. 
The House would not do its duty if it 
ve a single shilling of the money of 
Great Britain to maintain civil or military 
establishments in the Ionian Islands, 
without knowing how the local revenue of 
these states was managed and expended. 
He begged leave to say, that he spoke of 
the Jord-high-commissioner only as a pub- 
lic man ; as he knew him only in his pub- 
lic capacity. He entertained no perso- 
nal feeling towards him, as he possessed no 
ersonal knowledge of his character. The 
> gentleman concluded by moving, for 
a detailed abstract of the revenue and ex- 
pene, both civil and military, of the 
onian Islands during the years 1817, 
1818 and 1819. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that it had former- 
ly been the practice to call for papers first, 
and to discuss them afterwards if granted; 
or if they were refused, to show from the 
best sources that could be applied to, 
that there existed grounds for demanding 
them.The hon. gentleman had reversed that 
order ; and, even when there existed every 
disposition to grant him the documents re- 
quired, proceeded on imperfect or errone- 
ous statements, when by waiting a little 
longer he might have obtained official and 
certain information as the basis of his rea- 
soning. He proceeded to state facts in a 
motion for papers without waiting to see 
whether the papers might not falsify his 
facts. To this novel mode of proceeding 
he must strongly object ; for whatever 
the hon. gentleman might say about his 
unwillingness to cast imputattons, the ef- 
fect of his speech was, to cast the greatest 
imputations when he accused the lord- 
high-commissioner of facts which showed 
that he pampered his vanity and increas- 
ed his patronage, to the oppression of the 
inhabitants, and the detriment of the pub- 
lic service. The right hon. gentleman then 
proceededtoanswer thedifferent statements 
of Mr. Hume’sspeech ; and contended, that 
so far as they impeached the character of 
the they were un- 
founded, He admitted a great increase of 
revenue and expenditure; but the in- 
creased revenue arose from a better sys- 
tem of collecting the taxes, and not from 
the imposition of new burdens. The re- 
venue now appeared greater, because it 
was not diverted into the private chan- 
nels in which it formerly flowed but 
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was directed into the public treasury’ 
It was true that they were formerly consi- 
dered as gratuitous, butnow they were com- 
pulsory. He denied the confiscation of 
church property for the use of the public 
chests. The truth was, that one of the 
first acts of the administration of sir T. 
Maitland was a bill to restore to its origi- 
nal destination church property, which, 
during the different previous transfers of 
the islands, had been confiscated by suc- 
cessive governments, and vested in indivi~ 
duals. Hence one cause of the tumults 
in Zante, excited by the persons inter- 
ested in withholding from the church its 
due. Another cause was, the delusion 
spread by the same persons that the mili-~ 
tia was to be sent to our West India plan- 
tations.—On the subject of the increase of 
salaries, the hon. member had been be- 
trayed into great error, For instance, he 
had stated the salary of the lord-high- 
commissioner to be 2,000/. a year, when 
in fact it was only 1,000¢, The hon. 
gentleman had also observed, that sir T. 
Maitland had filled his staff with his 
own relations. This was the first time 
he had understood that lord Sidney Os- 
borne, sir F. Hankey, &c. were connec- 
tions of sir T. Maitland. With regard to 
the next charge against sir T. Maitland, 
that he had prevailed upon the senate and 
legislature to build him a palace, it was 
equally ill-founded. A palace was a 
grand word, but palazzo did not always. 
imply our idea of a palace, being a phrase. 
often for a house. The House would 
scarcely believe that the alleged ostenta- 
tion of the lord-high-commissioner should 
have been hitherto satisfied with one 
bed-room and a for his se- 
cretary. This was all his palace, His 
dining-room was appropriated to the se- 
nate. during its sittings, and his drawing- 
room was the hall for the legislative as-. 
sembly. The only rooms which he held. 
exclusively were two, his bed-room-and a 
room for his secretary ; and on occasion. 
of the opening of the sessions, instead. 
of a splendid procession, the lord-high- 
commissioner, in giving an account of the 
ceremony, said, “I stepped out of my 
| bed-room into the senate-house of the. 
states.” The next thing, brought in the, 
shape of a charge, was, the star of the 
order of St. Michael, worth 40,000 crowns, 
which was voted to the governor ; but the. 
fact was, that, as the hon, gentleman had. 
doubled the salary, he now quadrupled: 
the value of the star, for it was not worth 
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10,000 crowns. ‘The governor refused it 
twice, but at length this mark of favour 
was forced upon him by the legislative as- 


sembly. The hon. member had also 
stated, that the persons employed in the 
Tonian Islands by the governor, were not 
of the first respectability. Would the 
hon. member admit that those whom the 
Russians employed were respectable ? If 
he admitted that, then he (Mr. Goulburn) 
would be ready to show that the others 
were of the highest consideration, though, 
perhaps, not of the greatest fortune. The 
right hon. gentleman proceeded to de- 
fend the act of remitting 44,000 dollars 
due from the island of Santa Maura, 
which sum had been applied to pro- 
viding the temporary means of exist- 
ence for the expatriated Parguinotes. 
The course recommended by the hon. 
member of imposing the expense of the 
military protection of the islands upon the 
inhabitants, would have been most unjust 
and oppressive, as well as a direct breach 
of the treaty, and would have induced the 
Ionians to consider their connection with 
Great. Britain a curse rather than a bless- 
ing. He concluded by declaring, that to 
some parts of the motion he should agree, 
but to others he could not; for it would 
be to exercise a control over an indepen- 
dent government, not fairly amenable to 
the orders of that House. 

- Colonel Davies said, that at a moment 
when economy was so indispensable, it 


ought to be as rigidly pursued in the 


colonial establishments as in any others. 
He corroborated the statements of his hon. 
friend, and lamented that matters of such 
moment should be discussed in so thin a 
House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the House 
ought to be obliged tothe hon. gentle- 
man who brought forward this question 
because it enabled his right hon. friend 
to justify and defend the measures of sir 
T. Maitland. As the information sought 
for would be granted, he suggested to 
the hon. member, without meaning to 
discourage his praise-worthy industry in 
matters of public economy, the propriety 
of abstaining from attack until he 
had first got his information. Than sir 
T. Maitland there could not be a more 
honourable man: he had been a blunt 
soldier, before he became a statesman ; 
and. so far from being a person who would 
tolerate, there was not in existence a 
greater enemy tojobbing than that gallant 
officer. 


Law of Treason—“Ireland. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 26. 


Law oF TREASON—IRELAND.] Lord 
Holland, pursuant to notice, presented a 
bill for extending to Ireland certain provi- 
sions of anactof William 3rd, relative to 
trials for Treason. His lordship observed, 
that great part of the provisions of the, 
act alluded to, which were undoubtedly 
wise and humane, had already been ex- 
tended to Ireland. There remained, 
however, two provisions which had not 
been so extended; namely, one re- 
quiring an act of treason to be proved by 
two credible witnesses, and the other 
enacting, that a prosecution for treason 
must take place within three years after 
the commission of the act of treason. 
The latter provision rested entirely upon 
this act; it never having been before a 
partof the law of England. With re- 
gard to the former enactment, the history 
of it was more complicated; by an act 
of Edward 6th it was declared that every 
act of treason must be proved by two 
competent witnesses; but by an act of 
Philip and Mary all the aets respecti 
treason were repealed, and it was.enacte 
that that offence should be tried accord- 


‘ing to the common law. The question 


then arose, whether, under the common 
law, it was neeessary for an act of trea- 
son to be proved by two witnesses, and 
it subsequently appeared, that all the 
judges, with the exception of lord Coke, 


were of opinion, that two witnesses were 


not required. This question, however, 


was set at rest in 1695, so far as regarded 


England, by ‘the-act alluded to of Wil- 
liam 3rd; and it having been decided by 
the judges of Ireland, that the common 
law did not require two witnesses to 
preve an act of treason, he was anxious 


to assimilate the law upon this subject_in 


Ireland to the law of England. 
The Earl of Limerick returned his 


‘warmest thanks to the noble lord for 


bringing forward his measure. It was 


‘most desirable that Freland should be 
placed on the same footing with England 
‘in every respect. Nothing would’ tend 


so rauch to conciliate the people of Ire- 
land as the conviction that the same. law 


‘and the same rule applied to both coun- 
‘tries. 


The bill was read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 


Scorcn Court or ADMIRALTY— 
ComPENSATION TO CLERKS.] The 
Lord Advocate moved the order of the 
day for the further consideration of the 
report onthe compensation to the clerks 
of the Admiralty court of Scotland.—On 
the motion that the resolution be read 
a second time, 

Mr. Creevey said, he should move as an 
amendment, that it be read a second 
time this day six months. The resolu- 
tion stated, “ that it is expedient that 
compensation be made to the clerks of 
the Admiralty courts of Scotland for any 
loss they may sustain by any regulations 
that may be made in the said court.” 
Such a proposition as this was what he 
conceived the House would never agree 
to. There were bills before the House 
by which fees in other courts were taken 
away and salaries given; but they differed 
materially from the abstract declaration 
of the present resolution—that compensa- 
tion should be given if they happened to 
lose their fees. The only foundation for 
this measure was, the fourth report of the 
parliamentary commission of 1814. The 
only thing that was said in that report 
was this, that the chief clerk of the Ad- 
miralty judge of Scotland had emoluments 
amounting to 1,200/. a-year, and that for 
thirty years he had done no work; that 
he had a clerk depute, who did the bu- 
siness, and who received, by emoluments 
of one kind and another, 400/. a-year. The 
commissioners recommended that when a 
new chiefclerk was appointed, a condition 
should be added, that he should do all 
the duty, and that he should have 600/. 
a-year, and no clerk depute; and cer- 
tain funds were pointed out, from which 
the 600/. might be paid. What the pre- 
sent resolution had to do with that re- 
commendation he could not see; unless 
it was supposed that Scotland had taken 
the alarm at the abolition of one sinecure 
office. 

The Lord-Advocate observed, that in 
other courts of Scotlanda practice had 
obtained of receiving great fees for 
suitors; for instance, it was common for 
a suitor to pay 200/. for what was called 
an extract of the proceedings. By an 
act of parliament, that practice was 
abolished ; but, by the same act, com- 
pensation was granted to the officers of 
the courts whose perquisites were pro- 
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portionably reduced. It was upon the 
same principle, that the present compen- 
sation was proposed; for, as the practice 
still prevailed of taking out what was 
called an extract in the Admiralty court, 
it was deemed material, to assimilate the 
practice of that court to that of the 
other courts in Scotland. This assimila- 
tion would reduce the fees in that court 
to a very inconsiderable sum. But, by 
that reduction, the clerk of the court who 
held a patent office under the Crown, 
would sustain a diminution in his receipts 
of 6 or 700/. Upon what principle of 
equity, then, could this gentleman have 
so much perquisite taken from him 
without compensation, especially as this 
privation of fees was to take place, not in 
consequence of any fault of his own, but 
in order toestablish an arrangement for 
the public good? If the House should 
agree to the resolution, a bill would be 
founded upon it, and when that bill was 
brought forward, gentlemen might fully 
enter into the discussion of the proposal of 
compensation. 

Mr. Creevey said, that from what had 
fallen from the learned lord, he would 
not persist in his motion, although he 
felt that no compensation ought to be 
granted in this case, 

The resolution was agteed to. 


‘Corn Averages. 


Corn AverAGES.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee to which 
the Corn Averages acts were referred, 

Mr. Robinson said, that he thought he 
should best discharge his duty by con- 
fining himself to the immediate point to 
which the resolution with which he pro- 
posed to conclude would refer, without. 
entering at all into the more important 
question as to our agricultural distress. 
With respect tothe averages, as taken here- 
tofore, it was known that a great deal of in- 
tricacy and confusion prevailed upon the 
subject ofthelawsrelating to those averages. 
The laws alluded to were the acts of the 
31st, 33d, 44th, and 45th of his late ma- 
jesty. As to the latter, they had for 
some time been repealed in practical 
operation. Then with regard to the acts 
of 1791 and 179%, it was rather difficult, 
upon reference to the act of 1791, to as- 
certain what the state of the law really 
was. If the committee should agree to 
the resolution which he had to submit, it 
was his intention to propose a bill for 
embodying all the useful provisions of the 
existing law upon this subject. ‘The 
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laws, at present, were extremely volumi- 


nous as well as confused, and it was his 


intention, in the bill which he proposed, 
to reduce the bulk, as well as to simplify 
the meaning of those laws. His bill 
would not, indeed, amount to more than 
one-third the extent of those laws. That 
bill would, however, comprehend not 
only omissions but additions; the latter 
were founded principally upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee of last ses- 
sion, before which evidence had appeared 
to show the evils belonging to the pre- 
sent system. By that system, the average 
was taken in each of the twelve maritime 
districts, and from these, collectively, the 
general average was fixed. But, to form 
the average of each district, the average 
was previously taken in each town of that 
district—that is, the total of the corn sold 
in each town, as well as the total of the 
price paid for such corn, and the one di- 
vided by the other, constituted the aver- 
age, and the same division as to the corn 
and the price in the aggregate of those 
towns, constituted the average of the dis- 
trict. Such also was the system by 
which, in dividing the total of the corn 
by the total of the prices in the twelve 
districts, the average of the kingdom 
was fixed. Thus the general average de- 
pended upon the average of each of the 
towns comprehended in each district, and 
hence it was clear, that the price of corn, 
in a particular town of any district, might 
have a very undue influence upon the 
general average. This influence was 
found, in some instances, to operate very 
unjustly, where speculators had gone to 
particular towns to purchase corn on such 
terms as to produce a fictitious price. 
Such instances had, indeed, occurred, not 
unfrequently. Hence, it was perfectly 
evident, that the object of the law as to 
averages was defeated; that object being 
to ascertain the general bona fide price of 
this article. He proposed, therefore, to 
abolish the plan of taking the averages 
from the twelve maritime districts, and to 
substitute that of taking them from mari- 
time counties and towns, to fix the gene- 
ral average from the aggregate of the 
corn sold in the whole, divided by the 
total of the price paid for it.. The object 
of this arrangement was, to defeat such 
speculations as had been entered into 
within the last year for the purpose of 
unduly influencing the settlement of the 
average. Another alteration which he 
meant to propose, and which would 
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form an addition to the existing law, 
although it would produce no influence 


} upon the averages was, to include the 


counties of Kent, Essex, and Sussex, 
among those from which the averages 
were to be taken. Hitherto the average 
prices were received from those counties, 
but not inserted among the general ave- 
rages from the maritime districts, the 
average of London alone being deemed 
sufficient for these counties. But wh 

these counties were omitted he could not 
comprehend, particularly as they were so 
largely engaged in the Corn Trade.. The 
next addition which he had to propose 
referred to the power vested in the king 
and council for the appointment of those 
towns from which the averages were to 
be taken. By the existing law the king 
in council was empowered to transfer the 
taking of averages from one town to ano- 
ther, upon the representation of the ma- 
gistrates at quarter-sessions. But he 
rather thought that the power of the 
king in council should be enlarged, 
and that his majesty should be authorised 
to omit one town without inserting ano- 
ther, as well as to insert any town which, 
with the advice of his council, it might 
be deemed expedient to select, from in- 
crease of trade and population. Now as 
to the omission; it was proposed to omit 
altogether the. taking of averages in the 
midland counties, and in Scotland; for 
those averages were not deemed material, 
as the averages in the maritime counties 
would form a natural criterion of the 
prices in those districts, the return of ave- 
rages from which, heretofore, had never 
had any influence in fixing the general 
average. Besides, by this omission, a 
certain saving of expense would accrue 
to the public, through the abolition of the 
office of inspectors in such places. But 
while some inspectors were to be re 
moved, a somewhat better provision 
should be made for those inspectors who 
were to be retained; for heretofore an 
inspector was allowed only. 13/. a year, 
The advance of salary which he proposed, 


{he meant to be paid from the public 


purse, and not from the county funds, 
He did not mean that in any instance it 
should exceed 30/. a year. The commit- 
tee were aware that at present every 
dealer in corn was bound to give informa- 
tion within one month subsequently to 


the time at which he might begin to act. 


Considerable inconvenience and much 
loss had been sustained by the circum- 
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stance of the dealer’s not being bound to 
give such information till after the lapse 
of that period. Last year it happened 
that dealers in corn, or persons calling 
themselves dealers, went abroad from 
market to market, purchasing corn ia 
large quantities, sometimes with money, 
and sometimes without any intention of 
payment; but always for the purpose of 
roducing a fictitious price in the returns. 
ere was then no way of finding these 
persons out. He therefore proposed to 
give that discretion, for the future, to the 
inspector, as should authorize him to re- 
quire that the party making these returns 
should previously to so making them, have 
signed a declaration of the kind he had 
already alluded to. By the bill which he 
proposed to introduce, it was intended 
that the inspectors of corn returns should 
in future be in the appointment of the 
Board of Trade, and not in the Treasury, 
as heretofore. They would in future be 
incorporated as a distinct branch of the 
Board of Trade. It was also intended, 
that the Isle of Man should be included 
in the returns. By the former laws upon 
this subject, returns were received from 
that place, and he saw no reason why 
they should not at present; for it was 
very possible that large quantities of fo- 
reign corn might be imported into that 
island, and from thence into England. 
Another part of the bill would be the in- 
cluding Ireland ia the returns. It was 
known that large quantities of corn were 
imported from that country, some of it 
of the best quality. By the spirit of the 
late acts, Ireland ought to have been in- 
cluded; but by a technical misconstruc- 
tion of the word “ British,” at the Cus- 
tom-house, Ireland had not been included 
in the returns. He would conclude with 
moving, “ That it is expedient that the 
several acts, passed in the 31st, $3d, 44th, 
and 45th years of his late majesty’s reign, 
for regulating the importation and ex- 
portation of corn, grain, meal, and flour, 
into and from Great Britain, be repealed, 
and other provisions made in lieu thereof, 
for the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had looked upon 
the averages as settled by the late acts. 
The bill ought to be viewed with jealousy ; 
and he would therefore watch it in every 
Stage. 

Mr. Baring could not but express his 
regret that the right hon. gentleman had 
brought forward. the subject at this par- 
ticular period. It was calculated to cre~ 
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ate considerable anxiety, as well among 
the agricultural classes as the consumers. 
Policy as well as justice should have pre- 
vented the agitation of this subject; see- 
ing that the system of taking averages 
was understood to have been settled upon 
the discussion of the last Corn bill. He 
was the more surprised at the proposition, 
as it was an opinion pretty generally set- 
tled, that the import of foreign corn had 
nothing whatever to do with the distress 
of the country or that of its agriculture. 
The proposed bill, was calculated not 
only to create uneasiness among the con- 
sumers, but to inspire the growers with 
false hopes. 

Mr. Irving said, that if the public 
looked for any relief from the measure 
they would certainly be disappointed. 

Mr. H. Sumner said, that the measure 
would, in his opinion, protect those who 
were now subjected to fraud. 

Mr. F. Lewis disapproved of joining 
the average amount of Irish corn to that 
of this country, because the Irish corn 
was of an inferior quality to the English. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the House was 
not aware of the injury which the country 
suffered by the frauds which had been 
practised in the mode of taking averages. 
He was sure that, within a very limited 
period, the country had lost at least a 
million by the frauds which had been 
committed. Large quantities of corn 
were imported from Denmark into the 
Isle of man, and from thence shipped off 
to England. The greatest injury resulted 
to the English farmer from the introduc- 
tion of foreign grain. 

Mr. Ricardo conceived that the effect 
of the measure would be to raise the im- 
portation price. An hon, member had 
spoken of the injury which an accumula- 
tion of foreign corn accasioned in the 
English market. That might be so; but 
the only remedy for this evil was, for 
this country to lower the prices of corn 
neatly to the standard of the prices of 
the continent. The only way to keep out 
foreign corn, was by putting high duties 
upon the importation of it. Now, sup- 
pose a year of scarcity had arrived, and 
that a high duty had been placed on the 
importation of foreign corn, would any 
minister at such a time of distress, attempt 
to enforce that duty—and shut out relief 
from a statving people? Impossible ; and, 
therefore, the ports would be left open 
and free, and the immense importation 
which the hon. gentleman looked upon 
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as so great a misfortune, would take place. 

uch had been said as to a remedy for 
the distress of the agriculturist: he was 
of opinion, that the only remedy for that 
distress was the total repeal of the corn 
laws and, sooner or latter, a measure of 
that sort would be adopted. 

Mr. Lockhart could not see that any 
alteration in the mode of taking the ave- 
rages would at all relieve the agricultural 
distress. The high state of the taxation, 
at a time when the value of the land was 
so depreciated, was the great cause of the 
evil. That evil was, no doubt; greatly 
increased by the measure which a right 
hon. member (Mr: Peel) had introduced 
into that House. If the system which 
that measure sought to establish was not 
departed from, the consequence must be 
absolute ruin and convulsion. 

The resolution was agreed to, anda 
bill ordered to be brought in. 


CapiraAL Crimes Derence BILL.] 
Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that the 
motion he had tu make was a proposition 
so self-evident, that he had equal diffi- 
culty in finding arguments in its favour 
and against it: it was so reasonable that 
merely to mention it was sufficient to pro- 
cure it the strongest support. It was «+ for 
leave to bring in a bill to permit persons 
charged with capital crimes, to make 
their defence by counsel.” The reverse 
was, in his view, so utterly inconsistent 
with the benignity of our criminal code; 
it was so completely unjust to refuse to a 
prisoner the advantage enjoyed by the 
Crown, that he would not attempt to argue 


it. Mr. Justice Blackstone had called it | 
one of the anomalies of the English law, | 


for which he was unable to account. He 
should move for leave to bring in the bill. 
Mr. Lockhart said, that there were 
many solid objections to the measure, and 
dwelt particularly on the delays that 
might result in the administration of jus- 
tice from a change of the existing system. 
At present, the court was counsel for the 
prisoner, and he was not aware that within 
the last century any disadvantage had 
resulted from the exclusion of prisoners 
accused of capital crimes from the use of 
counsel. 
_Mr. Martin maintained that the court 
did not act as counsel for prisoners, but 
remained neutral. He referred to the 
case of Bellingham, where the court had 
refused to allow delay for the arrival of 
witnesses to prove insanity. 
VOL. IV. 


Metropolis Turnpike Trusts. 
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Mr. Nolan contended, that the case of 
Bellingham was directly against the hon. 
gentleman. Counsel had there, as in all 
similar instances, been allowed to make 
and support the application for delay. 
He hoped the House would make no al-~ 
teration in the most humane system of 
jurisprudence that ever existed in any 
country of the world. The subject of 
the motion had engaged the attention of 
the bar. It was unquestionably one that 
might give rise to a diversity of opinion. 
But the result of the opinions which he 
had been able to collect, was, that the 
purposes of justice were best attained 
under the present system. There was 
seldom or never a case in which the 
judge did not act as counsel for the pri- 
soner. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, February 27. 


Merropotis TuRNPIKE TrUusTS.] 
Mr. D. Gilbert rose to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for the better regulation 
of the Turnpike Trusts in the vicinity 
of the metropolis. It was well known 
that the roads about London were the 
worst regulated in the kingdom; and 
though the dues levied on them amounted 
to nearly 200,000/. a year, yet stil] they 
were a disgrace to the metropolis and to 
the country. He was happy to say, how- 
ever, that none of the committees who 
had investigated the subject had found 
reason to believe that any of the trustees 
had abused their trusts. He had in a 
former session brought in a bill to con- 
sdlidate all these trusts; but it had been 
thought that such a plan would not have 
answered. What he now proposed was, 
to divide the roads around London into 
three districts, one of them comprising 
the roads to the south of the Thames, 
another those to the north-east, and the 
third those to the north-west. In each 
of these districts he would have a limited 
number of trustees always ready to attend 
the necessary meetings ; while there should 
be occasionally general meetings of the 
trustees of all the three districts. The 
number of the trustees, he thought, 
should be considerably restricted; for it 
appeared that the roads were in the worst 
condition where there was the greatest 
number; and he proposed that they 
should be selected by those who at pre- 
sent a. the trusts from among the meme 
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bers of their own body. A report had 
unaccountably gone abroad, that it was 
in contemplation to place all the turnpikes 
under the immediate control of. the go- 
vernment. He denied that any such in- 
tention had ever existed ; and had no he- 
sitation in saying, that there could be no 
surer mode adopted of opening the door 
to jobs of all descriptions. 

Mr. Curwen expressed his jealousy of 
any measure which should take the man- 
agement of the roads out of the hands 
of those who had local knowledge. The 
roads about London were not uniformly 
bad, the Uxbridge road for instance, was 
a very good one. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill, 


West InpiA Dock Company.] Mr 
Marryat rose to present a Petition from 
the merchants of London against the re- 
newal of thecharter of the West India 
Dock Company. The hon. gentleman ad- 
dressed the House upon the impolicy as 
well as injustice of continuing, in an en- 
lightened age like this, such monopolies, 
which were at once injurious to commerce 
and to the revenue of the country. He 
entered into a detail of the many incon- 
veniences and evil consequences to trade 
generally, and to the trade of London in 
particular, resulting from the very high 
rates charged by this company. 

_ Sir Isaac Coffin observed, that there 
never appeared to be much friendship in 
trade. Each merchant sought his own 
interest, monopoly was the order of the 
day amongst them, and beggar my neigh- 
bour the object. 

_ Mr. F. Lewis animadverted on the abuses 


which crept into establishments of this. 


nature, through the inattention of the 
legislature to the precise enactments which 
they sanctioned. By aclause introduced 
into the act for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, private traders 
were admitted into the East India Docks. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was undoubtedly 
the duty of the House to watch with 
peculiar vigilance the tendency of any 
measure which involved private interests 
as well as the great commercial interests 
of the country. There were other docks 
which had charters, having a longer period 
to run than the West India; it would be 
inexpedient, therefore, to make any de- 
claration of the views of government as 
to the renewal of the charter of this com- 
pany, until the whole question, asit respect- 
ed those several charters, had been taken 
into consideration. 
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Mr. Baring said, the question was one 
which was intimately connected with the 
economy of trade. It was a fact, that 
the establishment of these dock compa- 
nies, though it was at first a sort of expe- 
riment, had proved of the greatest public 
utility. When they were first established, 
it was impossible to know how far the 
rates would or would not afford a suffi- 
cient compensation for the capital employ- 
ed; but now that it had been ascertained 
that they had greatly exceeded such a 
compensation, it was an important ques- 
tion for parliament to determine, whether 
the charters should be renewed. The 
charter was granted to the West India 
company, with a restriction that they 
were never to divide more than 10 per 
cent. The obvious inference was, that 
if the rates exceeded such a sum as 
would afford a dividend of 10 per cent. 
they were bound to reduce them. They 
had, however, done no such thing. In- 
stead of reducing the rates, they had, ac- 
cumulated a sum of no less than 500,0004. 
Prudent men would not incur the, — 
responsibility of dividing so large a sum 
among the stock-holders, for such a divi- 
sion without the sanction of an act of par- 
liament would be illegal, ; 

Mr. Gordon said, he had heard that 
500,000/. had been offered to be placed 
at the disposal of the government, as a 
bribe for the renewal of the charter. 

Mr. Robinson assured the hon. member, 
that no sum had been offered to be placed 
at the disposal of government. 

Odered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 28. 


Execution of Murat.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said, that a gallant officer had 
asked on a former night, whether their 
was an English accredited agent present 
at the proceedings which terminated in 
the military execution of Murat? He 
was now enabled to give the gallant officer 
an answer. He had referred to the dis- 
patch of sir W. A’Court, in which he 
found it stated, that after Murat had been 
taken, with thirty of his followers, by 
the peasantry, for there were no troops, 
he was tried by his own officers, condemn- 
ed by his own laws, which were yet in 
force, and suffered the punishment which, 
by a proclamation found upon him, he 
had denounced against the adherents of 
king Ferdinand. No English agent could 
have been present. 
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’ Sir R. Wilson said, the noble lord’s ex- 
planation was satisfactory as far as it 
went; but it would be remembered, that 
what he had asked was, not whether a 
British agent was present in the military 
commission, but in that council at Naples, 
the result of which was the handing over 
of the late king of Naples to a military 
trial ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the rumour 
was utterly destitute of every colour of 
foundation. 


Petitions RESPECTING THE RoMAN 
Mr. Fitzgibbon 
sem a Petition from the Roman 

atholics of Limerick, praying to be ad- 
mitted to the full enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges of the British constitution. The 
hon. gentleman begged to offer his testi- 
mony to the loyalty and respectability of 
the petitioners, and expressed an earnest 
hope that the result of that night’s debate 
would determine that alarge portion of 
the people of Ireland should no longer be 
excluded from participating in the bless- 
ings of the constitution. 

Mr. S. Rice supported the prayer of 
the petition, conceiving it to be founded 
on justice. No paltry question of expe- 
diency, if expediency could ever be se- 
parated from justice, ought to induce 
them to exclude from the full enjoyment 
ot all constitutional rights, men who had 
proved by their patience under severe 
privations, how well they deserved them. 
He hoped the House would consent to 
go into a committee on the Catholic claims. 
If securities were wanted to guard the 
Protestant church from danger, he should 
vote for them. But he was satisfied that 
the best security the church of England 
could receive, would be afforded by an act 
of conciliation and generosity towards 
the Roman Catholics. 

‘Sir T. Lethbridge presented a Petition 
from Bruton, against the Catholic claims. 
The petitioners looked with great anxiety 
to the recurrence of this question, but 
relicd on the wisdom of that House, if the 
subject should go to a committee, to pro- 
vide suitable securities for the Protestant 
interest. In this feeling he agreed with 
the petitioners. He should be inclined 
to consider the appointment of a commit- 
tee only a delusion; for he could not 
see how any thing could be done that 
would relieve the Catholics, and at the 
same time give security to the Protestant 
establishments. It was from this feeling 


that he was always disposed to object iz 
limine to any plan of this kind, and he 
now called upon those who wished to 
hand down the constitution unimpaired 
to posterity to oppose the claims of the 
Catholics. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that so far was he 
from thinking that by conceding what 
was prayed for they would do any thing 
to undermine the constitution, that he 
was convinced the measure in question 
would prove one of its firmest supports. 

Mr. Warre, when an hon. baronet called 
on the House to oppose the claims of 
the Catholics in limine, wished them to 
remember in what situations they had 
heretofore been called upon to oppose 
them in limine. In 1806, when it was 
proposed to admit Catholics to a certain 
rank in the army and navy, the hon. 
baronet called on the House to oppose 
this proposition imine. Then the cry 
of “no Popery,”? was raised, and the 
proposition failed. Since, the measure 
alluded to had been carried by the very 
persons who then opposed it. At that 
time they were told, “if you do this, 
you will pave the way for overturning the 
constitution, as it was established at the 
period of the revolution.” But this ex- 
cellent measure had since been carried. 


It was introduced in the Lords and when 


it came to the Commons, it was passed 
sub silentio; and they might now have a 
Catholic general at the head of an army, 
and a Catholic admiral commanding the 
Channel fleet. Had this endangered the 
constitution? It had not, and he hoped 
the Catholics would still go on step 
by step till they gained the consummation 
of their wishes. 

Mr. Barham objected to the foul ca- 
lumnies urged against the Catholics in one 
petition which had been laid before the 
House. It was stated that the prayer of 
the Catholics ought not to be attended to 
now, because the concessions formeri 
made were given as their ultimatum. This 
he must declare to be utterly false. They 
had been content to receive so much as 
parliament was disposed to grant; but at 
no time had any compromise taken place. 
Though he was ready to believe that much 
of this petition originated in ignorance, 
yet he could not suppose the petitioners 
so ignorant as to believe that the Catho- 
lics had a mental reserve when making 
oath, under the impressions that faith was 
not to be kept with heretics. He thought 
they must know that such were not the 
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tenets of the Catholic church from the re- 
sults of the various inquiries that had 
taken place. Yet on this calumny they 
founded the bold charge that a Catholic 
was not to be believed on his oath. This 
was an idea so absurd, that he might defy 
the devil himself to produce one more so. 

Lord Nugent said :—I rise to present a 
Petition from upwards of 8,000 of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Great Britain, praying for 
admission to certain civil privileges, from 
which they are now by law excluded. 
The petition, Sir, is signed by seven peers, 
sixteen baronets, and seven bishops, be- 
sides a very considerable body of their 
clergy, as well as laity. And if I permit 
myself to look forward with the sincerest 
and most sanguine hope to the success of 
its prayer, that hope is not founded upon 
an expectation on my part of any very ex- 
tensive change in the opinions on this sub- 
ject, of this House or of the country ;— 
but it is founded upon the increased and 
increasing claims of the petitioners them- 
selves upon your favourable considera- 
tion: —it is founded upon their uniform and 
exemplary good conduct ;—upon the tone 
and temper of this petition ;—but, above 
all, upon one new and most important 
declaration;—a declaration, not new in 
principle, but now for the first time thus 
explicitly made, which I trust the House 
will feel entirely removes the one great 
obstacle, which has hitherto presented 
itself to the admission of these petitioners 
to a community of privileges with their 
fellow-subjects.—The House is aware, that 
the oath of SUPFEMACY, in the renunciation 
it contains of the spiritual power of the 
pope, now remains the one, and I may al- 
most say the only one, great practical dif- 
ficulty in their way. The declarations of 
the thirtieth of Charles 2nd, against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and the invo- 
cation of saints, are now, I believe on all 
hands, allowed to be justifiable only as 
tests subsidiary to the declaration contain- 
ed in the oath of supremacy. On the 
oath of supremacy, therefore, I conceive, 
now hinges the whole of that long-con- 
tested question of foreign influence, and 
of what has been called divided allegiance : 
and on this subject I should wrong these 
petitioners if I presumed to state their 
opinions in any terms but those in which 
they have themselves so admirably de- 
scribed them. They state in their pe- 


tition, that ‘ they have been accused of 
giving toa ae potentate pet of that 
allegiance, which 


is dye to their rightful 
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sovereign, but they have repeatedly de- 
nied the charge, and again deny it.” 
They state, that to their sovereign “ they 
swear full and undivided allegiance: in 
him alone they recognise the power of 
the civil sword within the realm of Eng- 
land” (these words are the words of the 
thirty-seventh article of the Church of 
England). « They acknowledge in no 
foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, 
any power or authority to use the same, 
within the said realm, in any matter or 
cause whatever, whether civil, spiritual, or 
ecclesiastical.” 

Sir, the prayer, then, of these peti- 
tioners reduces, as far as they are con- 
cerned, this great question to within a 
very narrow compass. There remains 
but one plain question of practical justice, 
which in fact embraces the whole matter 
so long at issue in this House. Is it 
on account of their religious opinions 
only, or on account of presumed political 
opinions, that the Roman Catholics of 
your empire are disqualified from per- 
forming certain services to the state? 
for the answer, let us look at the oaths 
and declarations which are the instru- 
ments of their exclusion, and let us look 
at the terms of the petition which I shal! 
move to lay upon your table; and it ap- 
pears, both from the grievances it states, 
and from the relief it prays for, that the 
removal of certain tests, of a purely spi- 
ritual effect, and relating to spiritual 
matters only, would leaye your Roman 
Catholic countrymen as fully qualified for 
the enjoyment of every privilege they ask, 
as you are from whom they ask them: 
that they are excluded, not by virtue of 
any political test, but by virtue of a spi- 
ritual test only ; and, ex vi termini, they 
put it to the proof; for they ask you to 
abolish the spiritual test only—the politi- 
cal test they are ready to embrace. But 
it is said, that from these spiritual tenets 
certain political tenets may be inferred. 
Then, Sir, let us come at that truth by. 
direct means, which by indirect we never 
can arriveat. Put to them what political 
test you will. Stronger, if you will, than 
that already imposed by the nineteenth 
of the late king, in Scotland ; stronger, if 
you will, than that already imposed by the 
thirty-third of the late king in Ireland; 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain are 
willing, and are eager, to meet you. 
Charge it with every security which the 
utmost ingenuity can devise, or the most 
jealous caution impose, for the safety of 
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our Protestant establishment in church 
and state—the Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain are willinz, and are eager, to meet 
you still. They state their allegiance, po- 
litical and civil, to be as entire and as ex- 
tensive as your own; and they urge no less 
than character, conduct, the evidence of 
history, and even of the very oaths which 
exclude them, to support this statement. 
If, then, we refuse this prayer, it is not 
that we protest against this or that par- 
ticular form of relief, it is not that we 
rotest against such or such extent of to- 
eration, but we must do a great deal 
more: we must do this; we must declare 
that, in our deliberate judgment, no man 
ought to be admitted into a participation 
in civil privileges with ourselves, who 
dares, contrary to our opinion of the effi- 
cacy of such invocation, to invoke, in his 
closet, the intercession of saints between 
himself and his Maker ; who ventures to 
believe in the spiritual efficacy of the pope 
in council to interpret the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; or who presumes to recognise a real 
presence of the Deity in the consecrated 
elements of our Lord’s Supper. We 
must be prepared to declare, that these 
opinions, for it is against these alone that 
the oaths of exclusion operate, are opi- 
nions so full of danger to the state, that it 
is wisdom to protect ourselves from them 
at no less a sacrifice than that of one 
fourth of the moral strength of our whole 
empire—one fourth of the property, one 
fourth of the talents, one fourth of the 
energy, zeal and integrity, of the whole 
empire, by law excluded from the civil 
service of the state. This we must assert, 
_ before we can upon principle reject the 
prayer of this petition.—But if, on the 
other hand, it is only that, under cover of 
these spiritualities, you enable yourselves 
to exclude persons against whom certain 


social tenets are imputed, then, Sir, allow . 


me again to say, come at this directly, for 
indirectly you never can; and do not en- 
deavour, in breach of every moral law, to 
appeal to the consciences of men on such 
false pretences, when considered as poli- 
tical tests, as are these doctrines of tran- 
substantiation and the invocation of saints. 

You find the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain professing a religion to which they 
are fondly and firmly attached. How 
fondly, and how firmly attached, the his- 
tory of their sufferings, their privations, 
the undeserved obloquy they have endured 
for now upwards of two centuries, suf- 
ficiently attests. Use, then, that strong 
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principle of religious fidelity to your own 
advantage ; and, by the bond of an oath, 
make it, instead of being the instrument 
of their disfranchisement, the pledge and 
guarantee of your own security and union. 
—And what, let me ask, has been hitherto 
the operation of these declarations of the 
30th of Charles 2nd ? Declarations enact- 
ed under the belief in two things ;—under 
the belief in the evidence of Titus Oates’s 
plot; and under the belief in the influ- 
ence of what is called the king-killing 
clause in the council of Lateran, True 
that upon the monstrous falsehoods and 
periucies on which that plot was founded, 
istory has long since solemnly pro- 
nounced its verdict; but the effect of 
those perjuries is still in operation against 
the Roman Catholics. True that no atone- 
ment could be made for the innocent 
blood of those who were the victims of 
those perjuries ; but the laws of exclusion 
which were enacted upon the belief in 
those perjuries, still remain a blot, a dis- 
grace, and an anomaly upon our Statute 
book. Sir, that monstrous other assump- 
tion, namely, that Roman Catholics be- 
lieve themselves absolved from keeping 
faith with Protestants, although now on 
all hands abandoned, and by common con- 
sent brushed away with the rest of the 
rubbish with which this great question 
was obscured: still let us remember, that 
even this assumption it was for years vain 
to combat :—vain that the council of Con- 
stance was urged, abrogating that profli- 
gate that thousand times denied and dis- 
proved clause of the council of Lateran : 
—vain the general and indignant dis- 
claimer of all Catholic Europe tendered 
to Mr. Pitt in 1788 :—vain the evidence 
of the civil history of every nation in the 
world, where Catholic and Protestant live 
together, with the same privileges, under 
the same laws and the same government. 
Oaths of exclusion remain upon our Sta- 
tute book, which can exclude only those 
whom their very being excluded by those 
oaths shows are religiously scrupulous of 
what engagements they enter into with 
a Protestant government. By one single 
act of that perjury, be it observed, 
which we have so untruly and cruell 
imputed to him, the Roman Catholic 
might at any time have admitted, or 
might now admit himself to all he. seeks, 
a from which it is only. those oaths 
that exclude him. And, having done 
so, he might turn round again, and de- 


clare himself to you and to, the world, 
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to be a Roman Catholic; but that would » 


not exclude him. You exclude him, | 
therefore, not because he is a Roman Ca- 
tholic, but because he is a Roman Catho- 
lic who does keep faith with Protest- 
ants, and abandons even the common-law | 


privileges of his citizenship for the sake of , 


his religion and his oath. | 
These petitioners submit, that to the 
declaration against transubstantiation is | 
to be objected, first, that, in its terms, it 
is intemperate and calumnious ; secondly, 
that it affects matters of belief of much 
too subtle and metaphysical a nature for | 
human laws to take cognizance of; and 
thirdly, that, if its terms were as tempe- 
rate, as charitable, as incontrovertible, as 
they are the reverse, still, that in effect 
this declaration nullifies the very securi- 
ties it affects to give, and illustrates how 
vain the attempt to protect yourselves by 
oaths against a perjurer. For example: 
after applying to this doctrine of tran- 
substantiation the word idolatrous (a ra- 
ther violent and hazardous epithet by the 
way, and one which I think I could show, 
if strictly taken, is quite untrue), you pro- 
fess “in the presence of God, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or mental re- 
servation whatever, and without any dis- 
pensation already granted, or hope of 
such dispensation,’ and so on. Why, 
Sir, if the Roman Catholic had received 
such dispensation, or if he hoped for such 
dispensation, or if he thought that such 
dispensation could avail him in the sight 
of God, he might take currently every 
oath on your table, admit himself to the 
eligibility he seeks, and Parliament might, 
in despite of your laws, be filled not only 
with popery but with perjury too. And 
yet this is what we term security! The 
security of an oath against those whom 
no oaths will bind! Sir, we know what 
is meant by a bad reasoner arguing in 
a circle; but what shall we say of a law, 
which calls upon us to swear in a circle 
thus? If the imputation were true, , the 
oaths could not secure you: they only 
do secure you because you know the im- 
putation to be untrue. But it is in a 
much wiser, a much more conciliatory 
and much truer spirit, that the thirty- 
nine articles, the work of better hands 
and of better times, speak of this same 
doctrine of transubstantiation. It is there 
described as “ having given rise to many 
superstitions.” But not a word of ido- 
latry. We are therefore, in this House 
called upon to declare on oath what the 
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articles of our own church do not even 
profess; and now, above a century and 
a half since its enactment, when even the 
political pretext has long ceased to ope- 
rate, this unwarrantable, this horrid de- 
claration still subsists upon our Statute 
books. 

Sir, on the oath of supremacy I will 
say nothing; because, modified or ex- 
plained in the spirit of this petition (I 
mean as renouncing all temporal su- 
premacy in the Pope, and all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical supremacy which can be en- 
forced by temporal means, or can, in any 
manner or for any purpose, conflict or in- 
terfere with the civil duty and allegiance 
which is due to his majesty, and his suc- 
cessors; or, with the civil obedience and 
submission which is due to his courts in all 
matters affecting the legal rights of his 
majesty’s subjects) :—so understood and 
declared, Iam enabled, I amauthorised, to 
say, that the great body of the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain are prepared to 
take it with you: and that this is all which 
you have, on other occasions, thought ne- 
cessary ; witness your laws concerning the 
elective franchise and civil appointments, 
the thirty-first and thirty-third of the late 
king in ireland and Scotland. By these 
acts the admission of a foreign supremacy 
in foro conscientia, is distinctly recognized, 
and such spiritual supremacy is declared 
“* not dangerous to society or civil liberty.” 
Now, farther than this, by these acts you 
have declared, that there is no necessity 
to demand :—farther than this you have 
no reason or right to demand. 

Sir, it is singular, that three of our 
greatest text authorities in divinity, in law 
and in moral philosophy, concur in almost 
prophetically describing the present state 
of the Roman Catholics of your empire as 
a state, in which it would be no longer 
either expedient or just to hold them in 
exclusion from the full enjoyment of the 
privileges to which birth, property, talents, 
or merit, might fairly entitle them. 
shall take the liberty of quoting a short 
but striking passage from each of these 
authorities. And, first, bishop Hoadley. 
The venerable champion of Protestantism, 
the staunch advocate of civil liberty, the 
zealous antagonist of popery, connected 
as in his day popery was with arbitrary 

ower :—bishop Hoadley thus expresses 
bimself in his treatise entitled “ The Com- 
mon Rights of Subjects defended.” “I 
cannot,” says he, “ justify the exclusion 
of a papist from’ civil office upon any” 
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ground but that of his open and avowed 
enmity, to civi] government, as now settled 
in this land.” Mr. Justice Blackstone is 
much more explicit—“ If a.time shall 
ever arrive, when all fears of the Pretender 
shall have vanished, and the civil influence 
of the Pope shall have become feeble and 
despicable, not only in England, but in 
every kingdom in Europe, then will be 
the time to remove these rigorous edicts 
against the Catholics, at least till their 
civil principles shall again call on the ma- 
gistrate to renew them.” Thus far, then, 
divinity and law. My third authority is 
archdeacon Paley, in his Moral Philoso- 
phy, treating of * Religious Establish- 
ments and of Toleration.” ‘It should be 
remembered, that, as the connexion be- 
tween Popery and Jacobitism, which is 
the sole cause of suspicion, and the sole 
justification of those severe and jealous 
laws, was accidental in its origin, so pro- 
hably it will be temporary in its duration ; 
and these restrictions ought not to continue 
one day longer than some visible danger 
renders them necessary for the preserva- 
tion of public tranquillity. The measure 
certainly cannot be defended at all, except 
where the suspected union between certain 
obnoxious principles in politics and cer- 
tain tenets in religion is nearly universal. 
In which case it makes little difference 
whether the test be religious or political : 
and the state is somewhat better secured 
by the one than by the other.” Thus, Sir, 
the Roman Catholic, without the bad 
grace of claiming his enfranchisement as 
aright, refers you to these authorities ; 
he points to divinity, to law, and to ethics, 
and in the view, at least of Hoadley, 
Blackstone, and Paley, he proves to you 
that it is a right. 

Sir, these /aws are laws enacted against 
conscience. If, by dint of them, you in- 
duce the Roman Catholic to conform, you 
weaken in him the conscientious principle, 
and leave him ‘a worse man than you 
found him. If you fail to induce him to 
conform, you bring, as far as he is con- 
cerned, the conscientious principle to act 
against yourselves. But God has so or- 
dained it, that, generally speaking, con- 
science is too strong for your laws. You 
have failed in the encounter. It is a 
principle, that you cannot control if you 
ought, and you ought not if you could, 
Nor ought you to make the tenets of your 
established church an engine of political 
torture to those whose pious, sincere, ho- 
nest, and avowed opinions forbid their 
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conformity. An engine, like the bed of 
Procrustes, of torture to those who cannot 
dilate their opinions to your proscribed 
extent, or contract them within your pre- 
scribed limits. Thus itis, Sir, that these 
tests operate everywhere within the wide 
range of the British islands. But in 
Great Britain you find this petition signed 
by a large portion of a small but deserv- 
ing population. Do not mock their prayer 
by saying they pray for what is not worth 
having, do not insult their invariable 
truth and honour by telling them you 
doubt their professions. - They meet you 
on your own terms, and call upon you to 
try their sincerity: only do not insult their 
Cross, do not insult their relics, do not 
insult the private and innocent altars of 
their ancient worship, and they offer you 
all. They offer you their allegiance, they 
offer you the services of their lives on your 
own terms, You say they will deceive 
yen ;—they ask you to give them their 
trial. 

~Sir, the Roman Catholics of your em- 
pire would scarcely deserve what they 
ask, did they not strongly feel and 
strongly urge this upon your humanity. 
and justice. Were they really content 
under this abridgement of rights, I 
should not think of them as I do. I 
should think them scarcely worthy of civil 
liberty. But now their petition, their 
cause, isin your hands. Do not throw 
it back upon a disappointed and despair- 
ing population, to make it again a subject 
of mortification, discontent, and division. 
Above all, allow me to implore it of you, 
do not make securities again a subject of 
negotiation between yourselves and the 
Roman Catholics. For parliament, be-« 
fore it can treat with petitioners, must 
descend to a level with the body it treats 
with, or raise them to an undue elevation, 
from which alone they can make terms 
with parliament. Do not consult Catho- 
lic boards, or Catholic authorities, but 
consult your own wisdom and justice, and 
act upon your own authority for your 
own securities. But, in the mean while, 
if their should be a few who struggle 
rather intemperately, when struggling, be 
it remembered, for no Jess than civil right 
and political existence, let not the possible 
intemperance of a few be visited on all, 
It is not liberality, it is not justice, it is 
not truth, On the other hand, let the few. 
miserable bigots, if such there be, the 
fiery champions in the nineteenth century 
of the intolerance and bigotry of the six- 
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teenth, let them answer for themselves, 
let them answer to their sect, to their 
country, to their God, for all that they 
have préached, have written, and have 
acted. But, in the name of truth and 
justice, try your own countrymen by their 
own declarations and by their own con- 
duct. These entitle them to a far differ- 
eht measure of consideration. Remember, 
that if this night you are to resolve upon 
taking into your consideration the inter- 
ests in Ireland, of the majority, by mil- 
lions, of the people ; in England, you are 
to pronounce upon the destinies of the 
Howards, the Talbots, the Arundels, and 
the Cliffords ; men, whose ancestors were 
the founders of your greatness, and fame, 
and freedom ; men, whose hearts are now 


being one day enabled to share the full 
benefits of that constitution, of which, let 
it never bé forgotten, it was their fore- 
fathers who laid the corner stone. 

Let us act ‘in the spirit of men well 
aware of the great and touching appeal on 
which we are this night to decide. Let 
us act in the spirit, words cannot describe 
it better, of those with which I will place, 
Sir, this petition in your hands. Théy 
are the words of the preamble of a wise 
and good law, the act of the twenty- 
second of the late king in Ireland, which 
says, ‘¢ that it must tend to the prosperity 
and strength of his majesty’s dominions, 
that his subjects of all denominations 
should enjoy the full benefits of a free 
constitution, and be bound to each other 
by mutual ties of interest and affection.” 
And, by the blessed issue of a wise and 
healing spirit like this, let us this night do 
what yet remains for the honour and jas- 
tice of England,—for the happiness and 
security of Ireland,—and: for the peace 
and union of both. 

Lord Glenorchy trusted, that the House 
would no longer deny the privilege of ex- 
ercising the rights afforded: by the consti- 
tution, to a numerous class of the people, 
merely because they did not hold the 
same religious opinions as themselves. 

Lord Nugent said, there was one cir- 
eumstance connected with the first signa- 
tures to this petition which, he was quite 
sure, would speak to the feelings of the 
Housé. There were now but four of the 
baronies remaining, the holders of which 
signed Magna Charta. ‘Fhe rest were 
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extinct. The representatives of all the 
four baronies that had survived the lapse 
of ages were Roman Catholics, were de- 
barred from their seats in parliament, and 
had signed the petition just read. 
Mr. Plunkett said, he held in his hand 
a Petition signed by some thousands of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. From the 
means he possessed of knowing.the people 
of that country and the opinions enter- 
tained by them, he could say that the pe- 
tition contained the sentiments of the 
great body of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. A similar petition had been 
presented to that House the year before 
last. On that occasion the prayers of the 
etitioners had come forward to that 
ouse with all the eloquence, with all the 
experience, with all the authority of the 
late Mr. Grattan. In now undertaking 
the duty devolved on him, he felt his heart 
melted with the public sorrow and private 
regret with which he had followed to his 
grave that great man, by whose confidence 
he had been honoured, by whose wisdom 
he had been enlightened, by whose exam- 
ple he had been guided. After the un- 
rivalled eloquence with which he had 
been lamented in that House, and the 
distinguished honours with which the jus- 
tice and liberality of Englishmen had ac- 
companied his remains to the tomb—for 
at his death, as during his life, he had 
been the bond of union between the two 
countries—after these tributes to his vir- 
tues, he would not disturb the solemnity 
of his obsequies by his feeble praise and 
unavailing sorrow. Yet he could not 
avoid to mention his name when present- 
ing this petition. The subject was one 
on which his departed friend had deeply 
meditated ; it had taken early and entire 
possession of his mind, and held that posses- 
sion to the last hour of his life; he would 
have willingly laid down his life in advo- 
cating the rights and liberties which he 
believed to be due to the Roman Catholic 
subjects of the king, and beneficial'to the 
whole empire. It had been his deliberate 
conviction, that there could be no sym- 
pathy of feeling between the two countries, 
until this question should be set at rest. 
He had always been alive to the desire of 
fame, and showed in the various actions 
of his life, that love of the approba- 
tion and esteem of the wise which clung 
to every aspiration of a good man, while 
on earth. But never man had treated 


with more absolute disdain the hollow and 
faithless popularity which is obtained by 


bursting with the hope, long, too long, de- 

ferred, of being enabled one day to serve 

their country, uninsulted by your tests 

and utishackled by your restrictions ; of 
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subserviency, and preserved by dereliction 
of principle. He had never, therefore, 
urged the great measure which he had so 
cordially espoused, but on terms by which 
it could be reconciled to the Protestant 
interests of the country. In following his 
departed friend’s steps, he was actuated 
by the same spirit. In that spirit he now 


moved for leave to bring up this petition. — 


The several petitions were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


Romaw Catuoric Craims.j Mr. 
Plunkett then rose. He said, that it now 
remained for him to discharge his duty, 
by bringing under the consideration of 
the House the subject of the petitions 
which the House had just heard, and on 
behalf of the Protestants and Roman Ca-. 
tholics of Ireland, to call the attention of 
the House to the relative state of both; a 
state which, on the one hand, justified an 
imputation of harshness and oppression, 
and, on the other, excited a feeling of 
that injustice and oppression, which, if it 
were suffered to continue, must in its con- 
sequences prove equally dangerous to the 
party which oppressed, and to the party 
which suffered. His object was, to attain 
an end of public good by doing an act of 
public justice. It was such an act of jus- 
tice, as, he was persuaded, would lay the 
foundation of ultimate concord, for con- 
cord was the necessary consequence of 
justice. He believed it would be received 
with the warmest feelings of gratitude and 
satisfaction, though this was in his judg- 
ment an inferior and secondary considera- 
tion. To suppose that he brought for- 
ward this question, merely as a palliative 
to allay temporary discontents, and to get 
rid of accidental ill-humours, would be 
not only greatly to undervalue the mea- 
sure, but wholly to misconceive its bear- 
ing. The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had nobly disentitled themselves to the 
supposition of its being a measure to allay 
- discontent. Determined as they were to 
persevere in their efforts to obtain redress 
of grievances and restoration of rights, 
they were equally determined never to 
seek them but as the result of wisdom 
and justice in the legislature, in which 
they knew that they could not be ulti- 
mately disappointed. That there did 
exist among them an eager desire for im- 
mediate redress, and instant restoration to 
the freedom which. their fellow-subjects 
possessed, he should be ashamed to deny. 
That there was felt by them that sickness 
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of the heart which arose from hope de- 
ferred, and which called urgently for are- 
medy to be administered, he did not deny. 
But he was not so sick and silly a zealot 
as to believe, that the immediate effect of 
the measure which he urged would be to 
remove every feeling of uneasiness excited 
by a long course of irritation and injustice. 
No measure which he could propose, or 
the legislature could adopt, would operate 
asacharm. By applying an instant remedy 
the discontent would not instantly cease. 
The waves were heard to roll for some 
time’ after the tempest had ceased. But 
these were not the questions for parlia- 
ment to inquire into. It was their duty 
to consider whether any injury had been 
done to any portion of our fellow-subjects ; 
whether any grievances had given rise to 
discontent, and if so, to remedy them ; 
whether any injuries had been done, and 
if so, to endeavour, by their removal, to 
obliterate the remembrance of them? If 
long continued injuries had produced 
discontent, the more was their shame, 
and the more regret would be felt by 
every honourable mind, that no attempt 
had been made to remove them. The 
longer any institution of society, pressing 
heavily upon the interests and rights of 
the community, was suffered to exist, the 
deeper it struck; and if it was found that 
such an institution pressed not merely 
upon individuals, not merely upon bodies 

of men, but upon the greater part of the 

population of a most important part of 
the empire, the evil became so crying and 

unjust as to impose upon them the’ abso- 

lute necessity of taking immediate steps 

for its removal. 

Before he proceeded to the main argu- 
ment, he wished to call the attention of the 
House to some loose and general objec- 
tions which had, from time to time, been 
made to the measure, on the ground of its 
being imperfect in some of its details. It 
was said, forinstance, that the Catholics 
were not aggrieved to the extent to which 
they complained ; that the plan which had 
been proposed was inconsistent or dan- 
gerous; objections were taken to some of 
the offices proposed to be left open, and 
to some of the oaths proposed to be re= 
tained ; and it was urged, that the friends 
of the measure were not themselves agreed. 
as to the nature of the conditions or se- 
curities which should accompany the mea- 
sure, or whether any conditions or securi- 
ties should accompany it at all. This was, 


in his judgment, not a fair, not a manly, 
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not a candid manner of mecting the ques- 
tion, Was the question itself fit to be en- 
tertained? Did justice plead for it? Did 
the constitution sanction it? Did policy 
demand it? If it were contended, that it 
ought to be rejected because it was 
impolitic or because it was uncalled for 
by the demands of justice, he should 
then understand the argument ; but objec- 
tions, grounded upon the particular form 
and mode of the question were neither 
fair, nor manly, nor just. Ifhe shewed 
that a great public grievance existed, 
and that a great public good would be ef- 
fected by applying a remedy to it ; if he 
shewed this, and.any man told him that 
he admitted his principles, but would not 
agree to his plan because there was some- 
thing weak in its details, he would ask 
such an individual, whether it was fair or 
manly thus to shelter himself in the privi- 
leges of neutrality? Would it not be 
more manly and consistent to come for- 
ward and suggest something better—in- 
stead of wrapping himself up in the im- 
munities of neutrality? If the measure 
were not bad, it must necessarily be good. 
We come forward, with no theoretical 
speculations—no innovation upon the 
constitution—no untried experiments— 
no attack upon existing establishments— 
we come forward under the constitution 
itself, on the part of millions of his ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects, humbly petitioning 
parliament that they may be admitted to 
enjoy those privileges which their ances- 
tors enjoyed, and supposed that they had 
bequeathed as an indefeasible inheritance 
to their posterity. Such were the claims 
of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
—claims which were founded upon, and 
recognised by, the true spirit of the 
British constitution, and which ought, if 
opposed at all, to be fairly met, and not 
by an attempt to crush the plan sub- 
mitted to the House, merely onthe ground 
of objections to some of its details. 
What he meant to propose was, a com- 
mittee for the purpose of adjusting the 
difficulties of those details. He appre- 
hended that no person was prepared to say 
that there was no practicable plan, no 
possible method, of reconciling the claims 
of the Catholics with those difficulties, 
and with the interest of the Protestant 
portion of the community. Still less could 
any man wish that there should be any in- 
surmountable obstacle to the attainment 
of so desirable an. object. If there were 
any man capable of harbouring such a 
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wish, he would not condescend to argue - 
with him. He, himself, entertained very 
confident expectations that such a plan» 
was practicable—an expectation that was . 
not a little increased by the recollection, 
that within the last few years a majority . 
of that House had agreed to a committee, 
and that very lately a majority of that 
House had come to a resolution, by which. 
the measure might have been carried, had 
it not been for the gross indiscretion of. 
those who called themselves the friends of 
the Catholics. Ifsuch was the disposition 
of parliament at a time when the political. 
horizon was threatened with storms, which 
the nation had happily weathered—if they 
were willing to make such concession at 
a period of great public danger and dis- 
may, surely no objection could now be 
made to the measure on the score of ap- 
prehension. It could not be forgotten by: 
any generous and grateful mind, that no 
portion of our countrymen had more dis-. 
tinguished themselves, or contributed 
more to that happy issue, which had restor- 
ed peace and tranquillity to the country, 
than his majesty’s Roman Catholicsubjects. 
They had fought the battles of the coun- 
try, and shed their blood in its cause, with 
a prodigality which proved them worthy 
of the privileges from which they were 
unjustly excluded. He did not anticipate, 
then, any thing like hostility; certainly. 
nothing of rancour, in the discussion of 
this question. Something of prejudice, he. 
feared, he should have toencounter. When 
he said prejudice, he did not mean to use. 
that word in a harsh sense; if prejudices. 
existed, they sprung from an origin so 
noble, and connected themselves with 
feelings soimmediately growing out of the 
struggles which had been made in this 
country for civil and political freedom, 
that they deserved to be called by a better. 
name. If prejudices were entertained, he 
was persuaded that they were such pre-. 
judices as were accessible to argument, 
and which, if not assaulted by violence,’ 
would yield to the voice of reason. He 
believed that even in the minds of those 
who opposed the measure, some latent 
anxiety existed to adopt it, and that they: 
opposed it only in obedience to what they 
conceived an imperious and paramount 
duty. It could not be doubted that there 
was a growing feeling in its favour, both 
in that House and in the country, and 
therefore he was satisfied that he was not 
likely to be encountered by any thing 


more than that fair.and reasonable 
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‘sition, which was perhaps due to the full 
consideration of the rights and interests 
of the Protestant part of the community. 
The question before the House admitted 
of three distinct considerations. It might 
be considered as a question of religion, 
‘as a question of the constitution, and as 
-a question of policy. He feared he should 
‘have to call more largely upon the patience 
‘of the House than he could wish. It was a 
‘subject which had often been considered 
‘inall its parts, and which must be familiar to 
‘the members of that House, though many 
“of them had never heard it discussed with- 
‘inthe walls of parliament. Upon the first 
art of the subject, namely, the religious 
bearing of the question, he did not think 
‘he was called upon to say a great deal, be- 
‘cause it had been distinctly admitted, that 
if the interests of the state did not require 
‘the exclusion of his majesty’s Catholic 
subjects from the privileges of their fellow 
subjects, it would be unjust to exclude 
them merely on the score of religion. It 
‘was admitted in direct terms by a right 
rev. prelate in another place, that, as far 
as this was a merequestion of religion, there 
was no pretence, if reasons of state did not 
interfere, for excluding them on the 
i, of their religious opinions. This 
ing admitted, he thought he might be 
dispensed from the necessity of any 
further consideration on this part of the 
subject ; but, as a Protestant called upon 
to subscribe the declaration of the 30th 
of Charles 2nd, he could not forbear 
making a few observations upon the ex- 
tent and bearing of that declaration, al- 
though they might not particularly apply 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
Looking at this merely as a religious 
‘question, was it centended, that the in- 
terests of religion required any pledge 
from persons admitted to the privileges, 
offices, and franchises of the state. Any 
religious pledge was calculated to impress 
an opinion, that religion was only an in- 
‘strument for state purposes. hat was 
the inference from the necessity of giving 
a pledge, but that for the enjoyment of 
privileges of state, certain religious opi- 
Mions were required? Now, all religions, 
as religions, were in this respect equal. 
All religions were equally true in the es- 
timation of those who respectively pro- 
fessed them. If in this country the in- 
terests of true religion required tests and 
political restrictions, the interests of true 
religion in a Catholic country required tests 
4nd political restrictions ; the interests of 
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true religion ina Mahometan country re- 
quired tests and political restrictions ; the 
interests of true religion in a Pagan coun- 
‘try required tests and political restrictions. 
That many who had taken up the question 
on the necessity of 
pledges “and restrictions on religious 
grounds, might be conceived; but that any 
person maintained on principle that there 
was any pledge or test necessary but as 
a matter of state, he very much doubted. 
Why not require, if religious faith was 
necessary before one became a member 
of the state—why not require that a Pro- 
testant should give pledges of his faith? 
Why should he not be required to declare 
his faith in God, his faith in a Redeemer, 
his faith in a future state of rewards and 
punishments? No man was required to 
declare his belief; he might believe no- 
thing ; for all that was required was nega- 
tive. Nothing positive was submitted as 
‘atest. It was all abhorrence and anti- 
pathy. Nothing positive was required to 
be believed. 
Again, if it was-not positive belief that 
was required, but denunciation of what 
was believed by others, why was it only 


the Catholics that were denounced? Why 


was there no denunciation of those who 
believed not the divinity of our Lord? 
Why was there not a denunciation of the 
Jews, of the Mahometans, of Pagans? 
Why was it sufficient to abhor the Roman 
Catholics, who believed all that we be- 
lieved, and only differed from us by be~ 
lieving something more? He might be 
an infidel, he might believe in Jupiter, in 
Osiris, the ape, the crocodile, in all the 
host of heaven, and all the creeping things 
of the earth, and be admitted to all the 
privileges of the state, for the statutory 
abhorrence was limited to those who be- 
lieved all the great principles of religion. 
Why was the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion a particular topic of denunciation 
and abhorrence? Beyond the objections 
which had been urged to that great 
measure, the necessity of which he was 
now endeavouring to enforce, beyond 
all those, to some of which he had ad- 
verted, it was asserted, that the Roman 
Catholics held the doctrine of actual 
transubstantiation ; that there was an ac- 
tual presence, at the sacrament, of the 
body of our lord in the bread, and of his 
blood in the wine. He could only say, if 
it were so—if such a doctrine were really 
held, it must be held in direct contra- 
diction to the words of our Saviour and 
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the dictates of common sense; for if 
men knew the elements before them to 
be bread and wine, it must be impos: 
sible that they could be the body and 
blood of the Redeemer. But what was 
the fact? The Roman Cé@pholics (to 
whom it might surely be permitted to 
know what they did or did not believe) 
affirmed that they did not believe this 
actual transubstantiation, because they 
admitted that it was clearly impossible 
for the same body to be in two places 
at one time. In candour, however, he 
must admit, that in a sense the Roman 
Catholics did believe in the transubstan- 
tiation, in a certain sense they did hold 
the doctrine; but what that sense was, it 
was impossible for him to say. And 
here he would observe that, not know- 
ing, he would not attempt to describe 
it; for, to assume that it was that 
which it had been erroneously represented 
to be, a transubstantiation, in its nature 
opposed to common sense, was just as 
reasonable as if he should say that it was 
six foot high, or of a red colour. Those 
were not the opinions of queen Elizabeth 
upon this subject—a subject which might 
be a fair one, indeed, for polemical dis- 
cussion, but was not a proper object of 
legislative interference or political jealousy. 
Certain it was, that queen Elizabeth pro- 


hibited her chaplains from preaching 


about it in public ; and they thought that 
she was too good a judge of polemical 
matters, or that she had too shrewd a 
sense of the interests and welfare of the 
State, not to pay the most implicit defer- 
ence to her gommands. He would take 
the liberty of reading a short extract upon 
this point from Burnet’s “ History of the 
Reformation.” There, he said, the chief 
desire of the Queen’s council was, to unite 
the nation in one faith; and the greatest 
part of the nation continued to believe in 
such a presence (that is, the real pre- 
sence). Therefore it was recommended 
to the divines to see that there should be 
no express definition made against it. 
“ The Queen and her council studied (as 
hath already been shown) to unite all into 
the communion of the church; and it 
was alleged that such an express definition 
against the real presence might drive from 
the church many who were still in that 
persuasion.” So that it might be, as a 
mere speculative opinion, not determined 
upon, but upon which every man was at 
liberty to indulge the impressions of his 
own mind. This, then, was really the 
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opinion of queen Elizabeth, whom he 
might call the great foundress of the Re- 
formation. There was, surely, no want 
of sincerity in her belief: no one would 
impute such a want to that great woman, 
for she more than once hazarded her life 
and her throne in the defence of that be- 
lief. But she was profoundly acquainted 
with the true policy of the state ; and she 
said, that although her own mind was 
made up on the subject, she would not 
make windows to look through into the 
hearts of her subjects, nor would she 
suffer them to be made by others. Ac- 
cordingly, queen Elizabeth altered the 
Liturgy, as it then stood, and had existed 
from the reign of Edward 6th, and ex~ 
cluded from it that part which denied the 
real presence. And so the Liturgy stood 
now; for the fact was, that in our com- 
munion service, at this moment, there 
was nothing which in terms did deny that 
doctrine, or which could even exclude a 
conscientious Roman Catholic from par- 
ticipating in it. The House might be told 
that this was, perhaps, an intended en- 
couragement on that queen’s part to the 
religion of the Church of Rome. They 
might be told that she did this to let in 
idolatry, as it were, by such a portal. 
He did not, however, believe that any 
body who stood up for the high church 
principles of the present day, would 
venture to tell queen Elizabeth, if she 
were present, that he was a better Pro- 
testant than herself. It was a proceeding 
contrary to the spirit of religion, an out- 
rage upon the doctrines of Christianity, 
an insult upon reason, an offence against 
piety, to say that they were called upon 
to give foul names to those who were 
not agreed with ourselves upon a sub- 
ject of such a nature 

But, if polemics were interested in the 
settlement of this question, why were 
states and legislatures to interfere with 
it?) Why was a question of this abstract 
and undefined character to be made the 
cause of the exclusion from the common 
rights of their fellow countrymen, from the 
personal privileges and honours attainable 
by the rest of the nation, of so large and 
important a class of the great commu- 
nity? Then it was said, that while this 
doctrine was maintained, Christianity was 
in terror. But this was .a libel on 
Christianity—a reflection upon its truth, 
and a denial of its efficacy: for it went 
to say that its mighty ends were not 
obtained; it went to show that after the 
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‘lapse-of 1800 years from the period at 
which the blood of the Saviour was shed 
.in the great expiatory sacrifice, nothing 
had been effected, but that the greater 
part of Europe should, at this day, be 
‘lost in abominable idolatry. But what 
dhad taken place, in fact, with respect to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland? What 
had the government done? Why, in Ire- 
land, it was well known that they did 
admit Roman Catholics to a participation 
of certain privileges: they might be grand 
jurors, and they might be magistrates. 
Now, let the House observe the necessary 
inconsistency which followed as a conse- 
quence; they made the grand juror or the 
magistrate take an oath, in a Christian 
country, that he was one of these 
idolaters: before they returned him, they 
made him -swear that he was a Roman 
Catholic ; so that the act of his appoint- 
ment bore, that being an idolater, he was 
vested with powers intended for the pre- 
servation of the peace and welfare and 
good government of a Christian land. 
But they had done much more ; they had 
permitted these idolaters to build schools, 
.and to teach children; they had formed 
alliances with these idolaters; they had 
established them even in Canada. He 


Aoped that if what he was now saying 


should get to the ears of a learned and 
right reverend person at the head of our 
religious establishment—and for whom 
he always wished to speak with the con- 
sideration and even affectionate respect 
which was due to his character, and to his 
-office—he would not, in another place, 
when opportunity should offer, suffer this 
Matter to remain any longer in such a 
.state of misconception as that in which it 
chad long been. 

. He should now proceed to consider 
the question before them as it regarded 
the constitution. What he meant to con- 
.tend for upon this part of the subject was, 
that the constitution intended to admit, 
.and that justice as well as policy required 
them te admit, every person, performing 
the duties of a liege subject, to all the 
franchises and privileges of the state. 
Such an admission he considered as their 
right; and that right, he should maintain, 
-had not been touched even by the Reform- 
ation, previous to which it had not 
-been questioned. It was a right acknow- 
Jedged, without doubt and without hesi- 
tation, until some events and some pecu- 
Jiar circumstances had rendered it neces- 
éary, in the opinion of the government of 
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the country, that limitations and re- 
straints should be imposed upon it, during 
the existence of those agitations which 
ensued soon after the Reformation. 
Since then we had formally acknow- 
ledged that these causes no longer ex- 
isted; therefore still to preserve such 
limitations and restraint—if that acknow- 
ledgment were true—was manifest injus- 
tice ; it was more—it was uf outrage on 
a constitution which had intended that 
every subject should enjoy that equal 
tight. The dangers under which an in- 
fraction of that right had been considered 
expedient to be made had long ceased: 
the principle, however, was still in opera- 
tion. The time was now come when it 
was absolutely necessary that they should 
sift and examine this principle; its im- 
portance admitted of no delay, and the 
necessity of determination of no compro- 
mise. It was a principle which was not 
to be got rid of by devices, but which 
must be stated and discussed; and if it 
was to be defended, and could be sus- 
tained, they must be prepared to adopt, 
and to act upon it. 

This was what was to be done. But 
they had first to inquire whether it was 
proper, constitutional, or equitable, upon 
a point of doctrine, to exclude so many 
of his majesty’s liege subjects from the 
right of being admitted to the franchises 
and privileges and offices of the state, 
which were open to all other classes of 
subjects. Now here the question, as it 
affected the Roman Catholics, must be 
—‘* Are they, or are they not, the liege 
subjects of the king?” No one disputed 
that they. were. What shut them out, 
then, from this general right? Nothing 
beyond this, that he had ever heard of — 
they asserted a spiritual supremacy in the 
pope. Now, when men came forward 
with a desire to have a positive law re- 
pealed, they must be prepared to show 
upon what grounds the law had proceed- 
ed, and why its repeal was expedient. 
The whole of this he couldnot do. True 
it was, indeed, that the causes which had 
produced that law were now done away 
with. But, independently of this, a principle 
of the constitution which required this 
exclusion was found out. If there was 
such a principle, so independent of all 
that had been stated, it must have existed 
before the law against the Roman Catho- 
lics was framed. If so, until the passing 
of the act of supremacy, every man in the - 
kingdom, almost, must have done an ille- 
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gal act; because, before that statute, 
which was enacted in the reign of Henry 
Sth, the spiritual supremacy of the pope 
was always admitted in England. He 
claimed it with regard to the disposal of 
benefices ; and though the kings of Eng- 
land frequently contended that point with 
him (not always, by the by, successfully), 
his supremacy as head of the church was 
never questioned until that period. If 
the acknowledgment of that supremac 
was contrary to a principle of the consti- 
tution or to the Jaws at that time, then 
the great body of illustrious nobles who 
secured the liberties of their country by 
their unshaken intrepidity and their fear- 
Jess perseverance were but rebels; then 
was Magna Charta gained by. the illegal 
proceeding of a band of traitors; then 
were the barons of England not establish- 
ing freedom, but violating the constitu- 
tion. Those gallant barons who were so 
well entitled to assert their liberties did 
not think fit to refuse the acknowledgment 
of this spiritual supremacy. 

But then, it. would be said, that after 
the act of supremacy, it was, that the cir- 
cumstances occurred which made it pro- 
od to impose upon those who acknow- 
edged that supremacy to reside in the 
pope certain restraints and exclusions. 
Surely, in the agitation of a question 
like the present, they would not lose 
sight of those circumstances. They 
would remember what they were; they 
would recollect the situation of Europe, 
and the designs of Spain, and they would 
perceive how entirely different were the 
principles upon which the policy of im- 
posing such restraints on those who per- 
sisted to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the pope might be pleaded then from any 
defence of them which would be offered 
now. He would, however, very shortl 
explain himself upon this subject of spi- 
ritual supremacy. The Roman Catholics 
acknowledged all the principles of the 
constitution; they acknowledged and 
‘obeyed the statute laws; and therefore 
it was almost needless to say, that they 
did not attribute to the pope any absolute 
power, or any temporal authority as in- 
terfering with that constitution and those 
Jaws. They vested him with no autho- 
rity which could, in the slightest degree, 
affect those considerations. The supre- 
macy whichthey acknowledged in the pope 
was purely spiritual. The pope exercised a 
sort of influence among them in cases of 
Conscience; if a person, for instdice, 


was doubtful upon some particular case’ 
he referred himself to the pope as possess- 
ing such a spiritual supremacy ; and he 
decided upon it. So with respect to 
marriages. It was held by our church, 
that persons within certain degrees of 
affinity were entitled to marry: the 
Roman Catholics said they were not. 
We held that such a marriage was law- 
ful; they maintained that it was a sort of 
sin; and, perhaps, might pass a special 
censure upon the parties, as guilty of 
such a species of sin. But they did no 
more: the Roman Catholics did not deny, 
nor attempt to deny, the legality of that 
marriage: they did not deny the rights 
of that marriage, as affected the husband, 
the wife, or the children. The Roman 
Catholics held, neither that there was a 
spiritual, nor a temporal, nor any other 
jurisdiction on the part of the pope, with 
respect to the constitution of this coun- 
try; and even with regard to their own 
sect, they disclaimed all such jurisdiction 
or supremacy, excepting only in matters 
of conscience. It was, therefore, with 
extreme regret that he had heard, in ano- 
ther place, a right reverend prelate, emi- 
nent for his learning and ability, lay down 
the doctrines which he held upon the 
subject of the spiritual supremacy of the 
pope. That right reverend prelate ad- 
mitted, that looking at this as a mere reli- 
gious opinion, he had no uneasiness about 
it, nor any doubt, so far as applied to 
what might happen at any future time. 
But as the Roman Catholics allowed to 
the pope that spiritual authority which 
the Protestants of the established church 
allowed to the king, (and which the Pro- 
testants of the Scottish church acknow- 
ledged in no earthly ower whatever), the 
right rev. prelate inferred that there was 
a deficiency of what he called their civil 
worth? Upon this he finally determined 
‘“‘ that their present exclusion was éxpe- 
dient and proper.”? This sort of argu- 
ment was an example of that which Mr. 
Locke described, as “ seeing a little, pre- 
suming a great deal, and so—jumping to 
aconclusion.” The right reverend indivi- 
dual inferred, itshould seem, that there was 
a difference between the spirital authority 
acknowledged by the protestants, in the 
king, and that which was held by the 
Roman Catholics to reside in the pope; 
and he inferred that it was impossible but 
that the spiritual authority allowed to be 
vested in the pope should be more dan- 
gerous and more extensive than that 
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which was conceded by Protestants to 
the sovereign. Surely some reasons 
should be alleged, some argument made 
out, of a graver character than this, in 
order to warrant the drawing of such a 
line of demarcation between two classes 
of his majesty’s subjects, as puts one of 
them out of the pale as it were, excluding 
them from all participation in the most 
valuable privileges of the rest of the peo- 
ple. With respect to what was said about 
the non-orthodox divines in Scotland and 
England, and their disabilities, it did much 
credit to ingenuity and to the faculty of 
drawing nice distinctions. The same in- 
dividual had observed that “ they did not 
amount to quite an exclusion.” This was 
a strange situation to be sure: he (Mr. 
Plunkett) supposed that they must be 
placed ina sort of limbo—half-way be- 
tween admission and exclusion. How- 
ever this deficiency had arisen, it was 
now discovered that the known deficiency 
of civil worth in the Roman Catholics 
was, in principle, that deficiency which of 
necessity put them out of the enjoyment 
of this right. Now, by this principle of 
civil worth, it was very clear that"a man 
might shut out persons of the highest 
merits: he might shut out all those who 
were most eminently deserving of admis- 
sion; and he might let in those who were 
the most worthless and the most unfit. 
If this new-fargled phrase of * civil 
worth ” was to be repeated, with a view 
to keep the Catholics out, it might be 
well to know what it meant. It did 
not include all that had immortalized 
the worthies of English history ; neither 
did it include the little accidents of birth, 
education, and virtue, nor the mere im- 
material requisites of justice, probity, 
and honour. All these were shut out 
of civil worth: he must suppose that 
they were, because the persons who pos- 
sessed them all were shut out from this 
right of admission to the franchises of 
their fellow-subjects ; while the man who 
was destitute of them might be admitted, 
on the contrary, by denying the civil 
worth of the others. The constitutions 
of theory, and those of nations, were 
very different. Those of men were not 
mere pedantry and extravagance, for, 
for all practical purposes, they must be 
of necessity very distinct from the fan- 
ciful inventions of mere schoolmen; and 
therefore, when they thus heard, for the 
first time, of a system which might shut 
out every thing that was good, at the 
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same time that it admitted every thing 
which was bad, they might be very 
sure that it was an idle and a sickly 
dream, for which the constitution furnish- 
ed not the slightest foundation. 

He spoke in the hearing of sound and 
enlightened lawyers, men versed in the his- 
tory of the constitution, and he feared not 
their contradiction when he broadly as- 
serted, that by the original and funda- 
mental principles of the constitution, the 
sovereign possessed the unlimited right of 
selecting to all the offices of state from all 
his subjects, for it was that power that’ 
made it a monarchy, and that every free- 
born subject possessed the right of being 
selected, for it was that distinction that 
constituted it a free monarchy. These are 
the privileges of the subject—privileges 
not given by the Crown, not given by the 
legislature, not resulting from any parti- 
cular law; but flowing from those origi- 
nal sources from whence king, legis- 
lature and law have been derived, he meant 
the pure and pristine fountains of the Bri- 
tish constitution. The doctrine of exclu- 
sion, as applied to a natural born subject, 
was at variance with its principles. Those 
who maintained it had neither the autho- 
rity of the wisdom or the experience of 
those illustrious men, who, in the periods. 
of its formation, traced the development 
of its principles. Such were not the opi- 
nions of lord Bacon; and in support of 


‘that part of his argument he would beg 


the attention of the House, while he read 
an extract from the works of that superior 
being. In commenting on the rights of a 
natural born subject, he says, “ The fourth 
and last degree is a natural born subject, 
and he is complete and entire ; for, in the 
law of England there is nd ultra ; there is 
no more subdivision, no more subtile dis- 
tinction beyond those; and therein it 
seems to me that the wisdom of our law is 
to be admired both ways, both because it 
distinguisheth so far, and because it 
doth not distinguish farther; for I 
know that other laws do admit more cu- 
rious distinctions of this privilege; for the 
Roman law, besides jus civitatis, which 
amounts to naturalization, has jus suffragis; 
for though a man were naturalized to 
take lands of inheritance, yet he was not 
enabled to have a voice at the passing of 
laws, or at election of officers; and yet 
further they have jus petitionis, or jus ho- 
norum; for although a man had a voice, 
yet he was not capable of honour, or 
office; but these are the devices com- 
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monly of popular or free estates, which 
are jealous whom they take into their 
number, and are unfit for monarchies. 
But by the law of England the subject 
that is natural born, hath a competency or 
ability to all benefits whatsoever.” These 
were the opinions of that great philoso- 
pher and illustrious man. It was the right 
of the natural born subject to be capable 
of being selected to all the trusts and of- 
fices of the state; it was the right of the 
sovereign to possess the power of that se- 
lection without exclusion. The capacity 
to select in the sovereign and to be select- 
ed in the subject was the distinction of the 
free monarchy of England, Exclusion was 
an upstart republican principle of modern 
growth. It invaded the prerogatives of the 
crown—it wrested the sceptre from the 
king’s hand—it was only to be recognised 
in those lawless associations founded on a 
principle of exclusion, where loyalty was 
dared to be made a condition, depending 
on the continuance of that exclusion which 
proscribed millions of the king’s sub- 
jects. 

But it was said, that those principles 
were altered at the Reformation. There 
had been no portion of the vulgar history 
of this country more falsified than that of 
the Reformation. The very act of Su- 
premacy, enacted by Elizabeth, demon- 
strated the false inferences which were 
drawn from that great epoch. That act 
was passed with the view of distinguishing 
between those Catholics who were loyal 
and attached to the throne, and those who 
were disloyal and disaffected. All that 
Elizabeth required, was the same autho- 
rity, right, and rule, over her subjects, as 
was possessed by her predecessors. She 
would suffer no foreign power to interfere 
with their concerns. She avowed no de- 
sire to intermeddle with her subjects in 
point of conscience, but she exacted 
those oaths as the tests of loyalty. This 
avowal was incorporated in the 5th of her 
reign, and was made the law of the land. 
In its very recital it states, “ whereas the 
Queen is otherwise sufficiently assured of 
the loyalty and good disposition of the 
barons and nobles, be it therefore enacted 
that they shall be exempted from the ope- 
ration of this act.” These words, “ other- 
wise sufficiently assured,” were evidence, 
that the very measure then contemplated 
was, at the time, considered as an extend- 
ed test of loyalty. It was notorious, that 
Catholics continued, after that act, to sit 
and vote in parliament. Here then, was 
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an act of the legislature, and the declara- 
tion of the sovereign, opposed to the ob- 
jections on which exclusion was founded. 
Were they not sufficient to set at rest all 
those idle cavils respecting Catholic dis- 
qualification being co-existent with the 
Reformation? If any man still doubted 
on that point, let him read the letter of 
Walsingham, the minister of Elizabeth, to 
M. Pettit. In that letter, that minister 
stated that it was not in regard to the con- 
science that his royal mistress interposed ; 
that she was not one of those who wished 
to have a window to look into the heart; 
that her object was to explore not the rea- 
sons of conscience, but the pretexts of 
faction. That holding a strict vigilance 
over the interference of foreign states 
with the concerns of her subjects, and 
aware of the plots and machinations di- 
rected against her throne, she had never 
changed her opinions; but as times and 
circumstances changed, she had applied 
her royal wisdom to meet such change. 
Now, that was all he wished on the pre- 
sent occasion; he sincerely prayed that 
the reigning sovereign, as the greatest of 
his predecessors did, would apply his royal 
benevolent, and religious wisdom, to meet 
the change that time and circumstances 
had now produced. For the first eleven 
years after the passing of the Act of Ab- 
juration, Roman Catholics attended in the 
churches to receive the sacraments. The 
highest offices of state were filled by them 
during the reign of James Ist, Charles Ist 
and down to the 30th of Charles 2nd. 
The English history proves, that during 
those very reigns, consequent to the Re- 
formation, an indifference of promotion to 
trust and dignity with respect to Catholics 
and Protestants existed. Was it not too 
much, then, with these proufs from his- 
tory, to contend, that the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics was the principle of the 
constitution, as altered at the Reforma- 
tion? Nay the very year before the 
enactment of the disqualifying statute, the 
30th of Charles 2nd, sir Solomon Swale, a 
Roman Catholic and a member of parlia- 
ment, was expelled that House—he was 
expelled that House—for what? Not 
because he was a Catholic, but because he 
was a Popish recusant convict. The ar- 


gument was to be found in the debates of 
that time. It was reported by sir Robert 
Sawyer, that sir Solomon Swale had con- 
victed himself by not being duly qualified. 
The resolution inserted-on the Journals of 
that House stated the same disqualifica- 
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tion. That expulsion took place the 
year before, the 30th of Charles.2nd. The 
very title of that act was persuasive to the 
same point. It went to disable Catho- 
lics from sitting in either House of Par- 
liament, to disable them from continuing 
to do that which they before did. 

Having, he trusted, established the 
original principles of the constitution, he 
had now brought them down in safety 
tothe 30th of the reign of Charles 2nd. 
At that period the king was more than 
suspected of being a papist. An oppor- 
tunity was too likely to be afforded, where 
the power of selecting or of rejecting per- 
sons to high situations, would be exercis- 
ed to the imminent danger of the liber- 
ties of the people. The functions of the 
throne.were paralysed : there appeared no 
safety to the preservation of the constitu- 
tion, but in transferring the spirit of the 
rule to the exception. Nay, the very act 
itself, and the declaration shew, that it was 
atthe period considered as a substitute 
for a bill of exclusion. If the statesmen 
of that day could have succeeded in car- 
rying the latter measure, such an act 
would never have been proposed. Would 
any man pretend to say, that an act pas- 
sed under such circumstances as that of 
the 30th of Charles 2nd, was contemplat, 
ed by our ancestors as that fundamental 
and inalienable law, which under no times 
or changes was ever to be repealed? That 
it was an exception to the principle of the 
constitution the act itself demonstrated. 
It might be asked, why was it not repeal- 
ed when the circumstances in which it 
originated had ceased to possess influ- 
ence? The answer was easy; it was this, 
that it was not until the reign of the late 
sovereign, that the apprehensions of a 

pish succession disappeared. King Wil- 
jam continued the act upon a special 
ground. It was stated by Burnet, who 
rested the propriety of its continuance on 
the ground of the king not being a Pro- 
testant. But what wasdone at the Revolu- 
tion ? Was that act declared fundamental 


and inalienable? No such thing. The 
great patriots of that day took far better 
security for our establishment. in church 
and state. They declared that the king 
of these realms should be always a Pro- 
testant, and that if he was not, he forfeit- 
ed the throne. There was nota hint in 
the whole of the history of the Revolu- 
tion as to the act of Charles 2nd being 


considered fundamental and inalienable. 
‘What occurred a few years after, in the 
VOL. IV. | 
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reign of Anne? In the 4th and 5th of 
that reign, in an act of parliament em- 
powering lords justices to exercise the 
functions of government in the event of 
the queen’s demise, a clause was inserted 
forbidding the repeal of the Act of Uni- 
formity. What security was there taken 
against the repeal of this fundamental and 
inalienable law of the 30th of Charles 2nd? 
It was true that a clause was proposed in 
parliament to be insertedin the act of Com- 
mission to prevent its repeal, as well as 
that of the Test Acts. What became of 
the proposition? [t was rejected. This 
was the law, which, in those times, it was 
considered almost a sacrilege to mention, 
without considering it as one of the bar; 
riers of the British constitution. When 
the Act of Union between England and 
Scotland took place, the respective 
church establishments were protected by 
fundamental and unalterable securities. 
Did any man in either country venture to 
propose the 30th of Charles 2nd as one of 
those securities? In the House of Lords 
the Test Act was proposed, but the pro- 
position was rejected. In the articles of 
Union, the act of the 30th of Charles 2nd, 
was mentioned. But how mentioned? 
that it should continue ‘ until parliament 
in its wisdom should otherwise provide.” 
Was not that sufficient to prove, that the 
legislatures of both countries, England 
and Scotland, considered its continuance 
or repeal a question open to the delibera- 


tions of the United Parliament? They. 


wisely anticipated, that a time would ar- 
rive when the tide of privilege might be 

rmitted to run freely and unrestrained 
into the constitution. 

How was this act disposed of at the pe- 
riod of the union withIreland? It was 
allowed to continue until the United’ par- 
liament should take that subject into their 
consideration. I this night (said Mr. 
Plunkett).most seriously call upon that 
united parliament to direct its attention 


to its consideration. Backed by the ori- 


ginal principles of the constitution, by the. 
object and scope of the course of our history 
from the Reformation to the Revolution 
—backed by the concurrent declaration of 
the legislatures of England and Scotland 
on the first union, and of the parliaments of 
England and Ireland on the last—back- 
ed by the unimpeached loyalty, the un- 
questionable integrity of our Catholic 
fellow-subjects recorded in the enactments 


-of the legislature, and guaranteed by their. 
‘own oaths—backed by the numerous con- 
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cessions of the last fifty years—by that 
spirit of Catholic conciliation which pre- 
sided during the late reign, and which, if 
the arguments in favour of exclusion were 
at all tenable, would have been so many 
outrages on the principles of the Constitu- 
tion—backed by the memories of the 
great lights and ornaments of that reign, 
of Dunning, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan 
and Windham--backed, I say, by the 
name of every man who possessed buoy- 
ancy enough to float down the stream of 
time ;—I feel that I have made out—I 
had almost said that I have established— 
the position that I sought, triumphantly. 
But when I look. around me, and reflect 
‘on those whom I miss, and who were pre- 
sent when I last had the honour of ad- 
dressing the House on this question, I am 
checked.. When I reflect that since that 
period we have lost Whitbread, the incor- 
ruptible sentinel of the constitution—that 
we have lost the aid of the more than 
dawning virtues of Horner—that we had 
then Romilly, whose mature excellencies 
shed a steady light on his profession, on 
his country, and his nature—that Elliot, the 
pure model of aristocracy —that the illus- 
trious Ponsonby, the constitutional leader 
of the ranks of Opposition in this House, 
revering alike the privileges of the Crown 
and the rights ‘of the subject,—are no 
more :—but above all, when I dwell upon 
that last overwhelming loss—the loss of 
that great man in whose place I this night 
uoworthily stand : and with the description 
of whose exalted merits I would not trust 
myself;—God knows I cannot feel any 
thing like triumph! Walking before the 
sacred images of these illustrious dead, as 
in a public’ and solemn procession, shall 
we not dismiss all party feeling, all angry 
passions, and unworthy prejudices? I 
will not talk of triumph: I will not mix in 
this act of public justice any thing that 
ean awaken personal animosity. I do sub- 
mit, however, that I have established the 
‘point with which I started. I believe that 
many members are present, who have 
‘never by their vote given an opinion upon 
this subject ; many who have entered the 
House, anxious to be informed, and, if not 
deterred to render justice if justice shall 
— to have been withheld. I trust 
that they will not allow themselves to be 
dictated to by any man who may get up 
and assail their ears with such phrases as 
-“ the glorious principles of the constitu- 
tion’’—*¢ the sacred principles of the Re- 
formation,” without showing that they 
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have either been infringed or violated; 
Will they not require that these historical! 
facts should be met and disproved by his- 
torical facts? Are the Catholics to be 
dismayed by one who gives them words 
instead of reasons, and who deals in gra- 
tuitous assertions instead of substantial 
arguments ? 

I may be unreasonable in my demand 
upon the patience of the House, but there 
is one part of the subject yet remaining 


to which I feel it necessary to advert. 


There are many who really think, and 
some who affect to think, that great dan- 
gers may result from concession to the 
establishment. I declare solemnly that if 
I could enter into that opinion—if I could 
see any thing of peril to the church or 
state—dear to my heart as are the inter- 
ests of my fellow men, I would abandon 
these long-asserted claims, and range my- 
self with their opponents. I therefore 
earnestly entreat the dispassionate atten- 
tion of gentlemen to this part of the.ques- 
tion. And here | must particularly apply 
myself to the right hon. member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Peel), and I assure him that in 
selecting him, I do it with all the respect 
due to his talents, to his acquirements, to 
his integrity, and to his high principles as 
a statesman and agentleman. Iam well 
aware that there is no member likely to be 
more influential on this subject; and I 
may add, that there is no person whose 
being confirmed in what I must call un- 
founded prejudices is likely to work more 


serious injury to the country. Do Imean 


to say that the established church is not 


in any danger? No. But I say, that the 


danger, whatever it be, exists at this mo- 
ment. It consists in the great dispropor- 
tion between the population ‘and the es- 
tablishmént—it lies in the narrowness of 
the basis; and I defy the art of man to 
find any other remedy than to take care 
that the interests of the population are 
connected with the state. The right hon. 
gentleman asks ‘ What security can you 
give if we adopt this measure?” 1 
reply, ‘ Every security that we pos« 
sess if we donot adopt it, and a great deal 
more.” I say that concession cannot aug- 
ment the danger: nay, I will go farther 
and assert that it is most eminently calcu’ 
lated to diminish it. Now, what is the 
danger as represented by the:right hon. 
And mark here that I state 


no danger ; I give merely what was su 
gested by the right hon. gentleman.—It 
r this—that there is a large majority of 
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the people of Ireland of a religion. differ- 
ent from that of the establishment. My 
own opinion is, that that majority is larger 
than is usually supposed ; but it is suffi- 
cient for me that there is such a dispro- 
portion as to produce danger. Further, 
the right hon. gentleman says, that that 
majority in Ireland principally contributes 
to the support of the clergy of the estab- 
lishment, and entirely support their own 
church: that for spiritual purposes they 
are necessarily under the control of a fo- 
— power, uncontrolled by the state; 
and that their own clergy possess an ex- 
tensive influence over their feelings, pre- 
judices, and passions, and that that clergy 
is appointed by its head, without the in- 
terference of the sovereign of this coun- 
try. «In addition, it is argued that this 
majority has been ejected by those who 
are now in possession of the establish- 
ment, and not ejected, as in England at 
the Reformation, by the force ef public 
opinion, but by the strong arm of power, 
thereby unavoidably leaving behind dis- 
content and irritation. Since the right 
hon. gentleman made that statement a new 
circumstance has occurred; namely, that 
some of these persons have now the com- 
mand of our fleets and armies—that is, 
they are admitted to the possession of 
substantial power in the state: they are 
gradually advancing in numbers and 
wealth, and they are admitted to these 
important privileges by virtue of oaths. 
If, then, (the right.hon. gentleman con- 
tended) the Roman Catholics are true to 
the principles of their nature—to their pas- 
sions, sentiments, and impulses—if they 
are like ourselves, and governed by the 
same motives, they cannot be faithful to 
their oaths. According: to his notion, 
then, these persons are admitted into the 
heart of the state, upon oaths. by which 
they will not be bound, so that they enter 
tainted with the odious crimes of hypo- 
crisy and perjury. In addition to all this, 
they are excluded from the remaining pri- 
vileges of the state by oaths, and by oaths 
only. This forcibly ejected majority is 
not less than four or five to one; and I 
ask the right hon. gentleman—I ask any 
man interested in the welfare of the estab- 
lishment—whether this is a condition in 
which matters should be left? Is this the 
bed of roses—the heap of Elysian flowers 
on which he is disposed to take his repose ? 
Indeed, the manner in which he argued 
the question is most dangerous: he says, 
that if the Catholics are true to the reli- 
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gion they profess, true to their prejudices 
and passions, they must aim at the subver- 
sion-of the establishment. If, then, they 
are bound to aim at its subversion, I hope 
we are equally strongly bound to aim at 
its support: all are bound to do so, as we 
regard our property, our lives, our liberty, 
and the connexion between the two coun 


‘tries. On the other hand, they are urged 


forward to its destruction, not only by 
every feeling of their nature, but by the 
awful sanction of religious obligation.— 
Thus Catholics and Protestants are in a 
state of interminable hostility: we are 
bound to support our establishment to ‘our 
last gasp, and they to their latest breath 
are bound to attempt its destruction. 
Thus are we lashed together, for ever 
struggling and never in security. 
Yet, cried the enemies of concession, 
“ Would you come forward to disturb this 
state of blessed tranquillity? Let us re- 
main in our delightful condition of ease 
and safety!” Let me ask whether they 
have a right to leave the country in this 
condition? IfI could view the question 
as the right hon. member for Oxford looks 
at it, I would at once abandon all inten- 
tion of legislation ; not in the hope that I 
should bring back the freedom, the glory, 
and the security of our ancestors, but be- 
cause I should think they were doomed to 
perish. I.should retire from the question, 
not like him to a. state of rest, but of tor- 
por—not to repose, but to that insensibi- 
lity which is the prelude to dissolution. I 
do not believe that the right hon. gentle- 
man sees all the consequences to which 
his argument leads: in his view, toleration 
would be-an act of suicide, not of libera- 
lity ; and if, as he maintains, it be a neces- 
sary principle of their religion to pull 
down our establishment, we must on our 
part strive to pull down.their faith: if this 
serpent of division be engendered under 
their altars, we must overturn those altars; 
if this spark of animosity be cherished and 
fed by their religion, we must extinguish 
that religion. This duty—this principle 
of intolerance which we impute to them, 
recoils with fearful increase upon our- 
selves; it resolves itself into the pure, un- 
mixed, sublimated spirit of religious bi- 
gotry, and nothing else. It is really a 
great consolation to me, that in resisting 
this argument I at the same time vindicate 
the Roman Catholics: from a frightful im- 
utation cast upon them and upon. the 
rotestants. On the part of the Roman 
Catholics, I will be bold to say, that they 
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harbour no principle of hostility to our 
establishment. The precedent of the 
Scottish Union, formerly referred to by 
the right hon. gentleman, has really no 
application to the case: the Presbyterian 
religion was established at the Reforma- 
tion; it was incorporated in the act of 
Union, and makes part of the fundamental 
law of the land. The reverse is the fact 
with the Catholic faith ; and every rational 
Roman Catholic feels himself no more at 
liberty to attempt the subversion of our 
establishment, than to entertain the un- 
worthy purpose of depriving an indivi- 
dual of his property. He knows that the 
same principle gives him and us life, li- 
berty, and property; and he wisely pre- 
fers the Protestant establishment in an un- 
impaired state, to a Roman Catholic es- 
tablishment in a subverted one. He is 
bound by the oath he takes, both as a man 
and a Christian, not only not to make the 
attempt, but to resist it, if made in any 
other quarter; and if indeed the oath 
were, as is contended, so contrary to the 
principles of his religion and his nature, it 
would be as unjustifiable in the legislature 
to impose it as it would be disgraceful in 
a Catholic to take it. I ask the right hon. 
gentleman on what authority he takes 
upon him, in opposition to the assertions, 
to the oaths of the Catholics, to brand and 
burn this stigma upon their foreheads? 
What have they said or done since the 
period of the Revolution to show that they 
mean to touch the establishment? This 
is answered by the assertions, that it is no 
matter what they swear; Jet them swear 
what they will the Catholics must break 
their oaths and our establishment must be 
endangered. The right hon. gentleman 


‘maintained, that he was authorised by his 


views to exclude them from this state on 
principles that would make them un- 
worthy of any state. I cannot find in the 
large volume of human nature any princi- 
ple which calls upon the Roman Catholic 
to subvert that state by whose laws he is 
protected, merely that the heads of his 
priests may be decorated with a mitre; 
and the right hon. gentleman must excuse 
me if I say, that he equally mistakes the 
institutions of man and the principles of 
buman action. The alliance between 
church and state depends upon principles 
of the highest kind, and its consequences 
are beneficial to any man who professes 
any religion. The Catholic does not in- 


dulge the chimerica] notion of heaving the 
British constitution from its basis, that his 


x may wear lawn sleeves and a mitre. 
f, however, he is excluded from the pri- 
vileges of the state merely on account of 
his religion: —if he is made an invidious 
exception in a country which permits the 
talents and virtues of all other men to ad- 
vance them to the highest honours: and 
if this exception extend to his posterity— 
“ nati natorum et gui nascentur ab illis,” 


they will indeed have a sufficient motive 


to aim at the destruction of that state 
which heaps upon them only so heavy a 
load of injustice. 

What then is the difference between 
us? If the House consent to the com- 
mittee, one suggestion I should make 
would be, that the intercourse between 
the Roman Catholics of these realms and 
the see of Rome should be under the 
inspection of the state, and that it should 
be applied to spiritual purposes only. 
What is the remedy of the right hon. 
gentleman? To leave that intercourse 
as it is. I propose, in the next place, 
that, in the appointment of bishops and 
clergy, effectual means should be given 
to the Crown of being assured of the ~ 
loyalty of the person selected. What is 
the remedy of the right hon. gentlemen ? 
To leave it exactly as it is. He is 
strangely satisfied with the existence of 
these evils; he seems enamoured with 
the perfection of his danger, and to his 
utmost resists every attempt to mitigate 
it. But my third and last remedy, in 
comparison with which the rest are trifling, 
vain, and nugatory, is, to incorporate the 
Roman Catholics with the state, that 
their interest may be our security; to 
rivet them as it were to the state, and 
through the state to the establishment. 
I would unite the Catholic by every af- 
fection and every good feeling of his 
nature—by every motive that can operate 
upon his heart and head—by every 
obligation that can bind his conscience, 
and every argument that can convince 
his understanding ; not so much by add- 
ing tohis power as by removing every 
offensive exclusion—every unworthy dis- 
tinction. Now what is the object of the 
right hon. gentleman? To leave him as 
he is. Gracious heaven! To have the 
great majority of the people of Ireland 
bound by every law of nature to aim at 
the subversion of the state; for to me the 
subversion of the state is the subversion 
of the establishment! I do not propose 
here to strike the shackle from his limbs, 
for he is free; but to remove the brand 
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from his forehead, for he is stigmatised. 
I would not have him a marked man and 
a plotting sectary, but would raise him 
to the proudest rank that man can attain 
—tothe rights and privileges of a free 
born subject. Do not I entreat you, as 
sincere friends to the Protestant esta- 
blishment, reject this appeal for justice 
and grace. Do not drive your Koman 
Catholic brother from your bar a dis- 
contented sectary. Do not tell him who 
wishes to be a friend, that he is, and 
ought to be anenemy. The power of all 
men depended upon their numbers, wealth 
professions, upon their interest in com- 
merce and manufactures, and upon their 
rank in your fleets and armies. These 
are, and have been, the imperishable ma- 
terials of political power since the founda- 
tion of the civilized world: gold and steel 
are the hinges of the gates of political 
power, and knowledge holds the key. 
The right hon. and learned gevledtiin 
proceeded to assure the House that the 
hatred of the Roman Catholics would 
never increase because they were admit- 
ted to the privileges of the state. The 
cry of the meanest individual from the 
remotest corner of the country, when 
supported by truth and justice, found an 
echo in every honest heart within the 
walls of parliament and within the limits 
of the empire; and, in all conflicts be- 
tween governments or large divisions of 
the people, that party ever succeeded on 
whose side truth and justice took the 
field. Victory belonged to those only 
who ranged themselves under this invin- 
cible standard, and the enemy who re- 
signed it lost all the terror of his arms. 
One word more on this point, and he 
had done. Did the right hon. gentleman 
mean that concession should never be 
made ?—that the penalty should for ever 
be inflicted ?—that Ireland should remain 
as it were a moral jungle only fit for the 
abode of beasts, and men like beasts? 
He would probably answer no: he was 
compelled so to answer, because he could 
not refuse to admit that restriction was 
an evil. He maintained, however, that 
there wasa point at which concession 
must stop. The state of the Catholic 
generally, according to the bill of 1793, 
was such as could not now be reconciled 
to just policy or sound reason. Was it 
right that he could appoint to any office 
In @ corporation, wih yet not be eligible 
to fill the lowest? Was it reasonable 


that he should be admitted to the consti- 
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tuency, by being qualified to vote for a 
member of parliament and yet be de- 
clared ineligible as a candidate? If the 
intention of the Catholic was to subvert 
the church and constitution, why was he 
permitted to vote for members of parlia- 
ment? If his intention was notto sub- 
vert either, why was he not competent 
to be elected? This view of the subject 
would show that it it was neither politic, 
rational or wise to leave the Catholic in 
the situation in which he was placed by 
the act of 1793, and that the right hon. 
gentleman had no good ground for wishing 
to continue him in that situation. 
There was still one point which he 
could not pass over.—It was one that, 
besides its importance in relation to the 
empire at large, had a personal claim on 
himself—he alluded to the situation of 
the Catholic at the bar. He was admit- 
ted as member of that profession, but its 
power and honours were refused him: he 
was invited to display his talents and in- 
formation in a public theatre, and ever 
person bound to him by religion and affi- 
nity was gladdened at his progress; but, 
after advancing into honourable character 
in his profession; when his heart beat 
high with hope, and the prospect of 
success ought to have opened . on his 
talents and attainments, he was obliged 
to stay short ; his or were dashed to 
the ground; his manly and useful ambi- 
tion was checked; he saw many of his 
friends who had started with him in 
the race, pass by him on the way, and 
he was left ina state of gloomy, hopeless 
despondency at the outer door of the 
temple, not allowed to step over the 
threshold to acquire any of those honours 
which invited his more fortunate compe- 
titors and thus his fate finally disheartened 
every person connected with him by 
affinity and religion, who had been de- 
lighted by the promise of his outset. Was 
it right to hold out hopes in this manner, 
only to produce a more cruel disappoint- 
ment? Was it wise to turn the honest 
and useful ambition of the Catholic into 
disgust and fruitless despair? Was it 
politic thus to sow the seeds of discontent 
and disseminate them so lavishly through- 
out the country? He knew many Ca- 
tholics in the profession, and he knew 
them to be as loyal and as much attached 
as any men could be to every part of the 
constitution. He knew them to be ac- 
tuated only by such motives as honest 
and well-affected ‘subjects could avow, 
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and he felt the disgrace which was in- 
flicted on the bar by theirexclusion from its 
honours. . For the Protestant part of that 
bar, and on its behalf, he besought the 
House to rescue them from the stigma 
of this odious monopoly, and to give 
to talents and honourable exertions their 
fair reward. 

But it was asked where concessions 
should stop? He answered, concessions 
should stop when there was a necessity 
that exclusion should still exist; but that 
necessity should be clearly made out, 
and the difficulty which attended it would 
be more than compensated by the result ; 
for wherever the necessity was clearly 
shown to exist, there the exclusion con- 
veyed no insult. If the Catholic saw the 
reason, he was bound to submit, as the 
Protestant would be, whose law, which 
should be nothing but the supreme reason 
of the state, placed him of necessity 
under civil restrictions. Exclusion so 
originating could not brand the object of 
it; it might be felt as an inconvenience, 
but not suffered as a dishonour. It was 
for the purpose of seeing how far this 
necessity existed that he called upon the 
House to go into a committee. If the 
House did go into that committee, it was 
his design to propose that the declaration 
against. transubstantiation should be re- 
moved from our establishment; and also 
to submit some alteration in the oaths of 
abjuration and supremacy. On behalf of 
the Protestant populetion, he would pro- 
pose a measure for their security, and a 

ledge of the loyalty of the Catholics. 
here were many modes by which this 
object might be obtained, but that was 
not the time for considering any of them. 
The feeling which he wished to see acted 
upon was this—on the part of the Pro- 
testant, not to ask the Catholic for any 
thing in the way of security which neces- 
sitity did not require ; and on the part of 
the Catholic, not to refuse any thing 
which, consistently with his principles 
and conscience, he could give, although 
it might appear to him unnecessary. It 
was this mutual feeling, and this alone, 
which could lead to the removal of pre- 
judice, the abandonment of irritating or 
extravagant propositions, and produce 
final_and complete conciliation. —The 
right hon. and learned member, who had 
been heard throughout with the most 
okay attention, only interrupted b 

requent cheers, concluded, amid peals 
of acclamation from all parts of the 
House, by moving, 


‘¢ That this House do resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider the state of the laws by which oaths 
or declarations are required to be taken 
or made as qualifications for the enjoy- 
ment of offices, or for the exercise of 
civil functions, so far as the same affect 
his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects ; 
and whether it would be expedient, in any 
and what manner, to alter or modify the 
same, and subject to what provisions or 
regulations.” 

_ Mr. Denis Browne seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Peel said, that nothing but the 
mode of argument pursued by the right 
hon. member, and the direct personal in- 
terest which he took in a mode of attack 
so novel and unusual, induced him to rise 
at that early period of the debate. He 
was aware that he should justly incur the 
charge of presumption by following the 
right hon. member under other circum- 
stances, but the necessity of defending 
himself on an occasion when he was so 
directly assailed, would be his apology to 
the House. He knew well, that under 
any circumstances, his adversary would 
be an overpowering antagonist, but under 
the present, when he replied to a speech 
which he (Mr. Peel) had made four years 
ago, and which he, having the power of 
tearing it to pieces then, by that extraor- 
dinary faculty ofreasoning which he pos- 
sessed, chose to leave unanswered until 
that night, when, besides his great talents, 
he had every other advantage, the diffi- 
culty was beyond calculation increased ; 
but whatever the disadvantages might be 
he was resolved to attempt a reply to the, 
right hon. gentleman, who had ushered 
in his arguments by reference to the 
opinions of so humble an_ individual as 
himself. In attempting to follow him, he 
would first allude to that subject with 
which the right hon. gentleman, had pre- 
faced his powerful speech, when he paid 
that feeling and eloquent tribute to the 
memory of the departed senator under 
whose auspices this question had been 
first brought before the English parlia- 
ment. He felt it his duty to state, that 
all which that eulogium said of the late 
Mr. Grattan, had his full and heartfelt 
concurrence. There was not a word of 
it to which he did not fully subscribe. 
It might seem presumption in him to follow. 
the orator who had so well characterised 
departed worth, and arrogate to himself 
the right of praising so great a man,. 
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He had not, like the right hon. gentle- 
man, enjoyed with the subject ofhis eulo- 
gium those early habits of intimacy—he 
had not maintained with him that politi- 
cal relationship—that unity of public ob- 
ject—that necessitudo sortis, as it was ex- 
pressed by an elegant writer, which tended 
to draw so closely the alliance of the in- 
tellect and the heart. Though such was 
not his knowledge of the late Mr. Grattan, 
he knew him, sufficiently enough to be 
able to concur in every thing which 
his eloquent friend said of him, and felt 
that he had not exceeded the strictest 
truth in bearing testimony to the lustre of 
virtue and of talent by which he was 
so eminently distinguished. He wished 
to convince those who were not so well 
acquainted with him, that a feeling 
of affectionate regard had not made 
him estimate too highly the merits 
of that ornament of his country, nor 
had he been seduced the partiali- 
ty of private friendship to over-rate the 
splendid qualities of his character. As 
to his conduct, whether in public or pri- 
vate life, there was no one who admired 
him more than he did. He was going to 
say, that he was his political opponent ; 
but he could not with propriety make 
use of that term. They had differed, in- 
deed, on that unfortunate question; but 
they were in nothing else so much, at 
variance as to be political combatants. 
But whether in opposition or not, there 
was in Mr. Grattan that mild dignity 
which obtained him. universal respect, 
while, to quote his own expression, his 
“* desperate fidelity”? to his cause gained 
him universal admiration. But of all his 
great qualities, none was more apparent 
than his readiness to give up whatever in- 
terfered with his public duty, and even to 
sacrifice a part of his reputation, where 
a great public principle required it—a 
quality which had justly been described as 
the peculiar characteristic of great minds. 
But, while the country had to lament the 
loss of Mr. Grattan, he must be allowed 
to say, that the great question which the 
vigour of his mature genius, the decline 
of his life, and even his departing breath, 
had advocated, met with a congenial sup- 
porter in the person of the right hon. 
gentleman, one fit to be’the successor of 
the eloquent and intrepid statesman who 
had preceded him, and one, than whom 
no man was more worthy to wield the 
arms of Achilles. ; 


He would now proceed to remark upon 
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the arguments of the speech which had 
called him up; but he begged leave to 
premise, that if any gentleman supposed 
he rose to express an unqualified satisfac- 
tion at the state of things as they now 
existed, or that he was ready to take a 
temporary advantage, not of argument 
but of prejudice, and, like a skilful dis- 
putant, to turn to his own account what- 
ever, not reason, but prejudice, could call 
to his aid, he laboured under a great 
mistake. He had never viewed the ques- 
tion but as a choice of evils; nor had he 
been ever satisfied with the alternative 
proposed; but it had grown out of the 
anomalous state of society, which he 
found pre-existing. He had selected 
that which he thought the best mode of 
remedying the evil, under the actual cir- 
cumstances, without, by any means, look- 
ing on it as perfectly satisfactory. He 
had never thought the mode absolutely 
good in itself, but as a refuge from greater 
evils. This statement was not new, he 
had expressed it before. When the right 
hon. gentleman said, that he (Mr. Peel) 
was so pleased with the state of this ques- 
tion as it had been left in 1793—when he 
alleged that he was so delighted with 
the situation of things, could he think 
that he contemplated the subject with un- 
qualified satisfaction? Did he suppose 
that he viewed it with perfect compla- 
cency ? No: he (Mr. Peel) never could 
hear those names mentioned which were 
ranged in authority against him, as they 
had been’ cited in this instance, and feel 
altogether satisfied. He did not stand 
there to take any sophistical advantage of 
the arguments of his opponents. It was 
not the love of victory, but the sincere 
desire to state his. honest conviction, 


-which made.him come forward; and if he 


could be actuated by any sordid and base 
spirit of opposition, he would be ashamed, 
with those great names against him, to 
look that House in the face. The autho- 
rities which had been referred to, made 
it the paramount duty of every man to 
examine the grounds of his opinion, and 
to ascertain that no interested views, no 
ideas of visionary danger, no irrational 
hostility to a great class of his fellow 
subjects, influenced his decision. But if, 
after such a close and scrutinising ex- 
amination of their own motives, he and 
his friends found it necessary still to: re- 
tain their opinions, he would trust to the 
liberality of the right hon. gentleman 
for doing them the justice to suppose, 
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that it was in the fair and candid exercise 
of a free judgment concerning matters 
most important to the religion of the state, 
that they ventured to differ from him and 
the great authorities which he had cited. 
He must repeat, that there was no alter- 
native but that which he had pursued. 

The right hon. gentleman had declared, 
that every subject of the realm had a right 
to office ; and in order to furnish ground 
for excluding him, it was necessary to 
show, from the circumstances of the coun- 
try, some great and paramount danger. 
On this point he was at issue with him : 
he was decidedly of opinion that it was not 
the right of any subject to enjoy every 
office ; and if he erred in this opinion, he 
had the consolation of erring with men 
whose names ought to have great weight 
with that House. When the right hon. 
member applied his principle as an argu- 
ment for the removal of the civil disabili- 
ties under which the Catholics labour- 
ed, he had a right to consider to what ex- 
tent that principle might be enforced, and 
therefore he must say, that if it was to be 
taken as an argument for conferring on 
the Catholics a capacity for office, there 
was no reason why it should not admit the 
various classes of Dissenters to the enjoy- 
ment of the same right. Under any cir- 
cumstances, but particularly after the prin- 
ciple laid down by the advocate of the Ca- 
tholics, ifa permanent right of this kind 
was acknowledged in the one body, one 
equally permanent and co-extensive must 
be recognised in the other. This being 
taken as granted, what would be the 
inevitable consequence ? Why, it would 
be necessary to repeal the Test and Cor- 
poration acts ; not to modify, but to des- 
troy their operation by a total and unequi- 
vocal repeal. On this point he had greatau- 
thorities who dissented from the right 
hon. member, or at least who were hos- 
tile to the consequences which flowed 
from his argument. With him on this sub- 
ject were Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and, he be- 

ieved, Mr. Windham. When a proposi- 
tion was made in 179] to repeal the Cor- 
poration and Test acts, Mr. Pitt said, 
they were the bulwarks of the church of 
England, and denied the soundness of 
the doctrine of Mr. Fox, which was 
that which the House had just heard. 
Mr. Burke resisted the repeal, though 
not on the same grounds ; he said, that 
on two former occasions, when the repeal 
of those acts was proposed, he staid away 
from the House because his mind was not 
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-made up on the subject ; but he stated in 
1791, that although he would have voted 
for the repeal ten years before, he saw 
then in the existing circumstances of the 
country, sufficient cause to induce him 
to vote against it. Thus it was evident 
that Mr. Burke, whose authority was so 
high, had seen something in the conduct 
of the Protestant Dissenters which made 
him apprehend danger, and caused him to 
deny the permanent right of eligibility to 
office in that class of our fellow-subjects. 
—He had that night heard another au- 
thority quoted, as being favourable to the 
removal of the disabilities which affected 
the Catholics. He meant Blackstone ; 
but he would ask the noble lord who had 
cited Blackstone, and who stated, that he 
had law as well as religion on his side, 
whether he had read the chapter which 
contained the passage he had quoted, 
and which had been written with so differ- 
ent an intention? The learned commen- 
tator on the laws of England, when he 
said a time might arrive when it would not 
be amiss to review and soften those rigor- 
ous edicts, alluded to the penal laws as dis~ 
tinct from the excluding statutes ; and 
he went on to say, that there were two 
acts, the Corporation and Test acts, 
which were the bulwarks of the church 
against perils from Non-Conformists of al! 
denominations, and under the last of these 
the Catholics were excluded from office ; 
but a note of the commentator upon the 
learned judge, stated, ‘«* That now by the 
statute 31st Geo. 3rd, chap. 32nd, whiclr 
may be called the Toleration act of the 
Roman Catholics, all the severe and cruel 
restrictions and penalties enumerated by 
the learned judge are removed.” Thus: 
it was evident, that Blackstone only meant 
the penal statutes inflicting a punishment, 
and not the excluding ones, which only 
disabled from office. 

But the right hon. member had de- 


clared it to be alien to the spirit of the con- 


stitution, that any liege subjects of the 
realm should labour under civil disabili- 
ties. He had alluded to times antece- 
dent to the era of the Reformation.. Are« 
guments, however, drawn from such a pe- 
riod had no weight withhim ; he could not al- 
low them to affect the present establish- 
ments of the st&te. It should: be recol- 
lected that before the Reformation, the Ca 
tholic religion: was the established reli- 
gion of the state. The imperfect state of 
civil information, the arbitrary principles — 
entertained by the sovereign, but above, 
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all, the circumstance of the Catholic're- 
ligion being the established one, made re- 
ferences to that period lose all considera- 
tion with him. But the fact was, the pre- 
sent situation of the Catholics began with 
the Reformation. The 1st of Elizabeth 
required every one in office to take an 
oath, which asserted, that not only no fo- 
reign state had a jurisdiction or dominion 
in this realm, but also that the queen had 
supremacy and dominion as well in ec- 
clesiastical as teraporal matters. The 5th 
of Elizabeth required the same oaths, and 
the admission of spiritual as well as tem- 

oral power of the queen. Would the 
Roman Catholics of the present day take 
that oath? If they would not take 
that oath, why, he would ask, were 
they less objects of jealousy than the Ro- 
man Catholics of that day ? Did any one 
think that the object of that statute was 
not to exclude the persons not taking 
that oath from power ? In the course of 
the debates upon the repeal .of the test 
against transubstantiation, it was argued 
that no Roman Catholic had sat in par- 
liament from the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Charles the 2nd, because the oath 
of Supremacy was effectual. If that were 
the reason of preventing any Roman Ca- 
tholic from sitting in parliament, it would 
be now rather too much to say that there 
was no intention to exclude. 

He would pass over the reigns of Charles 
2nd and James Znd, and come to the pe- 
riod of the Revolution. On the doc- 
trines professed and acted upon at that pe- 
riod he would rely, that no such unqua- 
lified right of the subject to office as that 
contended for by the right hon. gentleman 
had been recognised. He relied on the 
authority of the greatest names in stating, 
that there was a clear distinction be- 
tween toleration and power, and be- 
tween laws which imposed penalties and 
those which only excluded from civil offi- 
ces. At the Revolution it was never 
supposed any man could regard such ex- 
clusion as a disgrace ; nor was it believed 
that such exclusion rendered him unfit for 
the purposes of civil society. It was not 
because such a principle was maintained 
at the Revolution, that he thought it ought 
now to be upheld ;_ if his own conviction 
of its propriety did not go along with it, 
he should not advocate it on that account. 
If it was mentioned in the Bill of Rights 
even, he would disclaim it, if founded in 
he would claim on the 
part of the islature of the present 

VOL. IV. 
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day, the right to repeal it. When he 
referred to the Bill of Rights he did so 
for the purpose of showing that it act+ 
ed upon the principle of exclusion, 
which. was recognised at the Revolu- 
tion. He had heard in the last week 
from an hon. and learned member op- 
posite a warm and just panegyric upon 
king William whom that hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman (sir J. Mackintosh) had 
described as the advocate of toleration 
and liberality. He had heard that hon, 
and learned gentleman ridicule the charge 
of illiberality made against king William, 
To the justice of that eulogium he would 
subscribe ; but he would beg leave to 
ask what were the opinions of that {prince 
in 1687, when he was consulted upon the 
Test and Corporation acts. It was pro- 
posed to him, if he would consent to 
the repeal of those acts, that king James 
would do all in his power to secure to 
him the throne ; that his friends would be 
put into power. But what was the opinion 
of this person who was held out as the ad- 
vocate of toleration and liberality ? Did 
headmit the unqualified right of every sub- 
ject to office? Did he think it necessary 
to exterminate the religion, or that he fix 
ed a badge of infamy upon Roman .Ca« 
tholics because he did not admit them to 
power? Hear his own words, in the let~ 
ter which king William had written in the 
year 1687, before he came to the throne, 
and before he was fettered by a party an 
xious for the exclusion of Roman Cathos 
lics. The letter said, “ If his majesty 
thought fit further to desire their high 
ness’s concurrence in the repeal of the 
penal laws they were ready to give it, 
provided alwavs that the laws which shut 
out Roman Catholics from parliament and 
all places should remain in full vigour ; 
but their highnesses could not agree to 
the repeal of the Test laws, which were 
enacted for the security of the Protestant 
religion against the attacks of the Roman 
Catholics; and in this, they did not think 
they could be said to carry any severity 


_against Roman Catholics, as the qualifica~ 


tion for a member of parliament was a de- 
claration, before God and man, that he 
was for the Protestant religion.” Could 
any distinction between penalties for the 
profession of a religion and exclusion from 
parliament, be more clearly expressed ? 
He hoped the House would not infer from 
this, that he subscribed to all the doctrine 
contained in that letter; as he only quot- 
ed “y an authority in contradiction of 
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the argument of the right hon. gentleman. 
King William further stated, that he would 
be glad to see some good reason for re- 
pealing those laws, which were enacted 
for no other purpose than that of pre- 
venting the Roman Catholics from over- 
turning the state, as these laws inflicted 
neither fines nor punishment, and only ex- 
cluded from power those persons whom 
the experience of every day showed it 
would be dangerous to trust, since all 

rsons in public employments more or 
oe favoured the advancement of the reli- 
gion which they professed.” He would 
ask nothing more than the authority of 
king William for the vote which he should 
give, provided he saw there were rational 
grounds for that opinion. But there were 
other opinions on which he would infinite- 
ly more rely, to show that the principles 
of the right hon. gentleman had not been 
recognised by the’ British constitution, 
and that it was not admitted by those 
most competent to judge. The right 
hon. gentleman said, ‘* Do you find in the 
Bill of Rights any exclusion?” He 
would ask the right hon. gentleman—Do 
you find in the Bill of Rights any unqua- 
lified right to office? Did not the right 
hon. gentleman find that in the three first 
articles of that bill it was stated, that 
James had arrogated to himself a dispens- 
ing power? He knew it was perfectly 
consistent with the principles of these men 
to call into question that dispensing power, 
even if it were exercised in dispensing 


' with bad laws, and he did not therefore 


draw any argument from it. He only 
wished to show that in the recital of the 
Bill of Rights the dispensation of the laws 
which excluded Roman Catholics from 
power was noticed. 

- He must now, even at the risk of wea- 
rying the House, call their attention to 
the authority upon which he mainly relied. 
Soon after the accession of king William 
an act was passed, tolerating the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and this was sanction- 
ed by men who entertained no extra- 
vagant opinions of Louis 14th or the 
power of the pope. An attempt had 
been then made, by introducing an act 
of Occasional Conformity toexclude those 
Dissenters. The Test act only required 
conformity at the time of entering into 
office, and it was only necessary once to 
take the sacrament in order to comply 
with that act, and after entering into 
office, the person might go to a meet- 
ing-house. This act for Occasional Con- 


mity passed the House of Commons in 
1702, but it met with great opposition in 
the House of Lords. A conference took 
place, and managers were appointed by 
the Lords and Commons to conduct that 
conference, the Lords opposing, on the 
ground that it trenched upon toleration. 
He would beg leave to mention the names 
of those appointed by the Lords. He 
thought their authority would have weight 
with that House—lords Peterborough 
and Halifax, the bishop of Salisbury, the 
duke of Devonshire, and John lord So- 
mers, were appointed by the Lords; and 
he should now beg the House to weigh 
well the arguments of these men. Did 
they think the church in danger? In the 
year 1705, he would quote the words of 
a resolution agreed to by thesemen. He 
quoted it merely to shew that they had 
no apprehensions from the power of 
the pope or of Louis 14th:—It stated, 
that “ the church of England, as by law 
established, which had been rescued 
by William 3rd, of glorious memory, 
was then in a most safe and flourishing 
state, and whoever insinuated the con- 
trary, was declared an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom.” 
At that time, the very distinctions which he 
had that night been urging were drawn be- 
tween penal laws and laws of exclusion. © 

The right hon. gentleman proceeded to 
argue, that if the doctrine which was 
then admitted were allowed to be correct ; 
namely that it was proper to exclude 
from office such as entertained sentiments 
not in accordance with those of the es- 
tablished church, he had a right to ap- 
ply it to the present case, and to use it 


/as one ground of objection to the present 


motion. But, independently of that ob- 
jection, he wished to know how far the 
right hon. member wished to push the: 
principle which he had that night advanc- 
ed, as also the reason which he had for 
applying an oath as a test to those who, 
he was well aware, were not allowed by 
their principles to take it. A certain 
class of dissenters would not take an vath 
at all; and the legislature had permitted 
their declaration in all civil cases between 
man and man, to have the same validity 
as an oath. The House would see that 
he was alluding to that loyal and respect- 
able part of the community the Quakers, 
Now, the House required of them the 
same oath upon admission to office as it 
did of the Domine Catholic; and their 
inability to take it had acted upon them 
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"as an exclusion from office. He was not | years? Acting as a legislature, he was 
utting any fictitious case; circumstances | obliged to look at the’history of the pasts 


ad occurred, in which their refusal to 
take the usual oaths had disqualified them 
from discharging duties to which they 
were otherwise fully competent. A Qua- 
ker had actually been elected a member 
of that House, but he had not been per- 
mitted to sit in it, because he would not 
take the usual eaths. Nowhe would ask the 
House whether, in the case of the Quaker, 
they had any fear of his being influenced 
by the pope or by any other foreign 
power? He was sure that the House en- 
tertained no such fears; on the contrary, 
it was well known that the society of 
Friends exhibited in their conduct a pat- 
tern of every thing that was virtuous and 
amiable. In saying so, he meant them 
no flattery ; he only did them the justice 
they deserved; and he was glad to have 
an opportunity of bearing his testimony 
to the generous manner in which the 
devoted their time, their money, and their 
labour; to the furtherance of every hu- 
mane ard charitable object. If, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic were admitted 
to a seat in parliament and to other offices, 
in the way proposed by the right hon. 
member,- so also must the Quaker; and 
the principle which would be asserted by. 
such an admission would lead to the in- 
troduction of such innovation upon the 
British constitution, that’ he, for one, 
must be permitted to oppose it. In doing 
so, he trusted that the House would not 
consider him as acting upon any into- 
lerant or bigoted prejudices. He could 
assure the House that he was actuated by 
no such motive. He opposed the present 
motion, because if it were granted and 
danger should originate from it, the evil 
done would be irremediable. The pre- 
sent motion was, to introduce into the 
Statute book a new set of laws, conced- 
ing privileges and granting rights to those 
who did not now possess them: as such 
it was entitled to their most serious con- 
sideration. The House should recollect 
that they were legislating for posterity ; 
and he, in doing so, could not shut his 
eyes to the danger in which such a pro- 
position as the present might possibly in- 
volve the country. 
. He would admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that none of the dangers against 
which the present penal laws were intend- 
ed to guard the community at present ex- 
isted; but, was it altogether certain that 
no .others would arise in the lapse of 


and reverting to it, not for the purpose of 
re-kindling the smouldering ashes of re- 
ligious animosity, but for the purpose of 
directing himself with regard to the future, 
what was the result which it placed be- 
fore him ? He would shortly inform them. 
For the penal laws enacted in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth he found that the 
claim made by the pope to a supremacy 
over the kingdom was the alleged cause. 
No such claim, and consequently no such 
cause, at present existed. In the reign 
of Charles 2nd no danger was appre- 
hended from the pope; but much danger 
was apprehended from a king indifferent 
to all religion, and who had among his 
counsellors a lord Arlington and a Ben- 
net. In the reiga of James 2nd the 
ground alleged for the penal Jaws then 
enacted was a king attached to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and doing every 
thing in his power to promote it. In the 
reign of William, the danger was of ano- 
ther species. There was no apprehension 
of the pope; there was no desire on his 


part to maintain king James against king: 


William ; on the contrary, it was said, in 
one of the histories of that day, .that 
whilst he was giving to the ambassadors 
of James chaplets and indulgences .for 
his master, he was giving money nomi- 
nally to the emperor, to assist -him in 
his wars against the Turk, but in reality 
to support William in his newly-acquired 
kingdom. In the reign of Anne, the 
penal laws were justified by the danger 
arising from the policy of Louis 14th. 
who was doing all he could to destroy the 
power and prosperity of England, and 
who was acting in concert with a danger 
ous and discontented domestic faction 
If, then, at five different periods, there 
had been five different dangers against 
which the penal laws were enacted as'se- 
curities, how could he be certain that 
other dangers might not arise, even 
though he did not at that period see them, 
against which it would be necessary to 
use similar precautions? 

The right hon. gentleman then. pro- 
ceeded to state, that it had been asked of 
him and other gentlemen who supported 
the same opinion on this question as him- 
self, what had the state to do with reli- 
gion, and why did it interfere with the 
direction of men’s consciences?. The 
state, he was ready to grant, had no con- 
cern with religion, when religion had no 
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eoncerh with the state. But in making 
laws to govern this moral and religious 
country, was he to exclude from his no- 
tice all considerations of religion? Was 
he to be told that he was not to meddle 
with any measures that were calculated 
to’ affect men’s consciences? Was he to 
be informed that such interference was 
unnecessary, or that it had never been 
previously exercised ? If so, how stood 
the fact with reference to the past? Was 
it from the pages of the history of En- 
gland that hon. gentlemen had gleaned 
their information ? or from those of Scot- 
land? or from those of Ireland? or, last 
of all, from those of the three constituent 
parts of the empire collectively ?) Where 
was it that they found that omens the 
motives which influenced men as political 
members of society, religion was not one? 
It could not be in this country: for what 
was. it then which induced the right hon. 
gentleman, in bringing forward the pre- 
sent motion, to proclaim his attachment 
to the church of England? Why did he 
think it necessary, in order to. guard him- 
self against all misrepresentations, to de- 
clare that he believed the church of En- 
gland to be pure and holy, and most 
wisely established ? Why, except that he 
saw the great importance which was at- 
tached to such declaration, and the great 
influence which religion possesses over 
the minds of our countrymen? was he 
to be told, that he ought on so momen- 
tous a question as the one then before the 
House, to leave out of his consideration 
the influence which religion was certain 
to exercise even upon affairs of a tempo- 
nature ? 

The next topic to which he should 
refer was, the observations which the right 
hon. gentleman had made upon the speech 
which he had delivered upon this question 
in 1817, in his place in parliament. He 
must complain, that that speech had not 
been fairly treated, inasmuch as the 
right hon. gentleman had forgotten to 
state that it was made with reference to 
the bill introduced into that House in 
1813. That bill was founded on a resolu- 
tion: of the House declaring that it was 
expedient to go into a committee to de~ 
liberate upon some modification of the 
present penal Jaws that would be produc- 
tive of satisfaction and conciliation to all 
classes ef his majesty’s subjects. A great 
part of what he had said in 1817 was in 
reference to that bill; and his principal 
@bjection to it was, that the arrangement 
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which it proposed was not calculated to 
produce satisfaction and conciliation 
arnong all classes of his majesty’s subjects. 
If he were asked what were the dangers 
which he apprehended from the passin 
of that bill, he would refer to the bill 
itself, of which full three-fourths was oc- 
cupied in taking securities against appre- 
hended dangers. He would put it to the 
candour of the right hon. gentleman, and 
would call upon him to state whether he 
thought that if that bill had been persisted 
in which he had said gave political power 
to the Catholic on conditions to which he 
thought that the most zealous Protestant 
could not object, and to which the most 
inimical Catholic could not refuse to ac- 
cede, it could have been carried into exe- 
cution in Ireland. Would greater diffi- 
culties have been found in carrying its 
enactments into effect among the Protes- 
tant or the Catholic part of the popula- 
tion? That right bon. gentleman had 
even called upon the House to suspend 
the usual course of legislation, and to 
wait until it knew whether the Roman 
Catholics would or would not acquiesce 
in its provisions. Was he right in stating 
that, if they had done so, the Catho- 
lics. themselves would have prayed for the 
rejection of the bill? Was there not a 
general feeling of disapprobation excited 
against it, not only among the clergy, but 
even among the laity? Did they not say 
that they would prefer to labour under 
their present disqualifications rather than 
accept emancipation upon such terms as 
were then offered to them? Had not the 
House the authority of the pope, that the 
Catholics could have accepted them 
without incurring his disapprobation ? 
And yet notwithstanding such a declara- 
tion from such a quarter, was not the bill 
itself considered as most objectionable by 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland?’ After 
such a steady refusal, originating from an 
honest and praiseworthy attachment to 
rinciple, of advantages which they had 
sare wished to acquire, would he be jus- 
tified in excluding from his consideration, 
the influence which such a religion ntust 
exercise upon the minds of those who 
ofessed it ? 
But the right hon. member had insi+ 
nuated, that he had accused the Roman 
Catholics in a body, of perjury and dis- 
loyalty. He begged leave to say that he 
had done nosuch thing. It had always 
been his wish to discuss the present ques- 
tion with calmness and temper, and ne 
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man could be more unwilling than he was 
to condemn large bodies of men on ac- 
count of the violent language adopted 
from interested motives by some of their 
members. There might be some obliquity 
of intellect in him that prevented him 
from seeing the propriety of yielding 
to the wishes of his Catholic countrymen, 
but he could assure the House that there 
was no hostility to them in his bosom. 
Indeed should be guilty of the utmost 
ingratitude and illiberality, if he could 
include any set of men from whom he 
had received such assistance as he had 
done from the Catholics in Ireland, in 
any one sweeping charge of disloyalty or 
perjury. Allowing them, however, to be 
as loyal as any of their Protestant coun- 
trymen, and to be equally as incapable 
falsehood and perjury, he still must 
maintain the doctrine advocated by lord 
Somers, that it'was only reasonable that 
= who were to be intrusted with 
igh office, or with legislation, should 
give security for their attachment to the 
doctrines of the reformed religion. He 
did not charge the Roman Catholics with 
being less able to discharge their social 
duties with propriety than other indi- 
viduals; but he was sure that if he were 
to be acting upon the same principles as 
those for which he gave them credit, and 
to be'placed in the same situation with 
regatd to the established religion of the 
country, as they were now placed, he 
eould not feel an attachment to that reli- 
= which had displaced his own, or refrain 
rom a wish to replace his church in the 
proud situation which it had formerly oc- 
cupied. Was there any thing, then, in 
the doctrines of the Catholic religion, or 
any thing in the past behaviour of its 
professors, which was calculated to ex- 
empt them from that suspicion which he 
owned that he himself should have de- 
served had it been his fate to have lived 
in a Catholic country? 

But though these apprehensions might 
be-entertained, this he would admit, that 
80 little was he satisfied with the present 
condition of Ireland, so anxious was he 
to remove all causes of dissension, both 
political and religious, from her ‘inhabi- 
tants, that if he thought that the present 
measure would act, he would not say as 
the'panacea to her distresses, but as an 
Operative to restore that concord which 
he was anxious to restore to her, all his 
fears of danger to the church would give 


way, and he would be the first to hail the 
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success of the present motion, as a ha py 
omen of future happiness and srdniquilliegs 


The right hon. member he was sure, 


would observe that he had admitted the 
state of Ireland to be a dangerous state ; 
for he was well aware of the political ani- 
mosities which prevailed in it, and the re- 
ligious jealousies which distracted its in- 
habitants, and no man could reprobate 
more than he did the existence of any 
system within it which tended to promote 
the interests of one class of men at the 
expense of those of another. On this 
= he believed that justice was done 

im even by those whose claims for 
emancipation he felt himself bound, upon 
principle to resist. For he could not reé 
view the past history of England and Ire- 
land’; he could not revert to the gallant 
struggle for mastery which had long been 
carried on between them, he could not 
recollect the perpetual transfers of power, 
the repeated confiscations of property, and 
the constant bickerings between the Catho- 
lic and Protestant interests of the coun- 


try, without thinking that they were suffi- _ 


cient to produce that degree of animosity 
between the contending parties, which 


the right hon. member had attributed to” 


the penal laws alone. He trusted that 
the progress of mutual refinement, ‘and 
civility among the inhabitants of Ireland 
would lead to that general harmony 
among them, which he should vainly hope 
to see attained by the relaxation of that 
penal code, which it was the object of 
the right hon. gentleman to repeal. There 
might, indeed, be other causes, besides 
religious animosities which were cal- 
culated to retard the A 
of the people of Ireland. ‘There might 
be commercial and other laws, which had 
alike a tendency to keep alive popular 
fermentation. Admitting such to be the 
fact, it might be said, why then resist this 
single act of concession, this step towards 
the attainment of a more general spirit of 
harmony among the different classes: of 
his majesty’s subjects? His answer was, 
that he did not concur in the anticipation 
of such a result ; he did not think that the 
repeal of the laws affecting Roman Catho- 
lics would harmonize contending and con- 
flicting feelings. He did not wish to touch 
prospectively upon the consequences of 
Intemperate struggles for power; he did 
not wish to use language which might be 
construed into a harsh interpretation of 
the acts and objects of men who pursued 
a career of ambition ; but he must say this 
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liament admitted an equal ca- 
pacity for the possession of power, be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, in this 
empire, they would have no means of 
considering the state of the population, 
of securing that equal division of power, 
which was, in his opinion, essential to the 
stability of the existing form of government. 
The struggle between the Protestant and 
Catholic would be violent, and the issue 
doubtful; if they were to be sent forth to- 
gether as rival candidates, with an equal 
capacity for direct parliamentary repre- 
sentation, so far from seeing any pros- 
pect of the alleviation of points of mutual 
difference, he could only anticipate the re- 
vival of animosities now happily extinct, 
and the continuance, in an aggravated 
form, of angry dissensions now happily 

liding into decay and disuse, [ Hear,hear. ] 
ir the consequence of this alteration of the 
constitution should be accompanied with 
an alteration in the duration of parliaments 
—if, instead of sitting for seven years, 
they were to sit but for three, then again 
would the more frequent collision of Pro- 
testant and Catholic furnish a still greater 
accession of violent matter to keep to 
alive domestic dissension, in every form 
in which it could be arrayed against the 
internal peace and concord of the coun- 


These were his honest sentiments upon 
this great important question. They were 
uninfluenced by any motive but an ardent 
anxiety for thedurability of our happy con- 
stitution. He spoke his own sentiments, 
without attending to the apprehensions of 
others, for he had taken no pains to col- 
lect what might elsewhere be the feeling 
of persons who thought upon this subject. 
Much had been said, both upon this and 
another subject, of the opinions which 
prevailed out of doors. Of these, or of 
the impressions which they diffused, he 
was perfectly careless; and upon that 
point he should say, that if this bill suc- 
ceeded, and eventually revived hostile 
feelings among the people of this countr 
against the concessions which it involved, 
he for one should not appeal to that angry 
spirit, if it arose against the principle of 
the bill. Ifthe people of England became 
roused by its success, he should deprecate on 
this as well as he had done upon any other 
occasion, an appeal to their excited pas- 
sions upon the wisdom or the justice of the 
measure. Against such appeals he should 
always set his face, believing, as he did, 


that the deliberative wisdom of parliament | 


was better calculated to weigh maturely 
the important bearings of any great ques- 
tion, than the general opinions of parties 
elsewhere. If he thought the claims con- 
tended for were formed to promote the 
ood of the state, the whole voice of 
ngland out of doors should not dis- 
suade him from admitting the neces- 
sity of their adoption. It was because 
he thought the motion not calculated to 
promote any good purpose, that he was 
prepared to oppose it to the utmost of his 
means. His opinions and his duty here 
coincided and upon them he meant con- 
sistently to act. Upon this occasion he had 
declined resorting to any influence to 
counteract the fair consideration of this 
question. He had been, it was true, con- 
sulted about the means of opposing it, 
and he now solemnly declared that his ad-. 
vice was expressed rather against than 
for petitioning to impede the bill. He had 
told the parties by whom he had been con- 
sulted, that he cared not for their peti- 
tions; he valued them not; for, in his 
view, the House of Commons were fully 
competent to decide upon the whole 
merits of the case, unaided by external 
assistance. He thought they required no 
illumination from without, to enable them 
to form a sound decision upon whatever 
uestion was submitted to their considera- 
tion. This being his opinion, he had 
given no encouragement to counter-peti- 
tions upon this great question. He could 
most’ conscientiously assure the House, 
that no result of this debate could give 
him unqualified satisfaction. He was of 
course bound to wish that the opinions 
which he houestly felt might prevail ; but 
their prevalence must still be mingled with 
regret at the disappointment which he 
knew the success of such opinions must 
entail upon a great portion of his fellow- 
subjects. If, however, on the con- 
trary, the motion succeeded, no man who 
heard him would more cordially rejoice if. 
his predictions proved unfounded, his ar- 
guments groundless, and that the result 
should exemplify the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the right hon. mover, and give an 
increased confidence to all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects, in that interesting 
country in which such union and harmony 
was most desirable. 
Sir James Mackintosh said, that if the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat down 
felt he had reason to allude to the disad- 
vantages he laboured under, in having to 
follow so powerful a speech as that of the 
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mover of this great question ; if that right 
hon. gentleman thought he had reason to 
complain at being called upon to rise im- 
mediately after the great display of the 

rodigious talents of his right hon. and 
Jearned friend, who had often been ad- 
mired for his commanding powers, never 
so greatly exercised as upon that night, 
when he had shewn himself to be the 

reatest master of eloquence and reason- 
ing now existing in public life, how much 
more was he (sir J. M.) entitled to crave 
their indulgence, when it was his duty to 
follow in expressing a coincidence of opi- 
nion with aman who had exhausted every 
part of his subject. He was not sure that 
under such circumstances, and in the ex- 
hausted state of the side of the question 
which he meant to advocate, he should 
have intruded himself upon the attention 
of the House, were it not for some of 
the concluding observations of the right 
hon. gentleman whohad just spoken. Were 
it not for these observations, he should 
not perhaps have seized this his first op- 
a pe of delivering his sentiments in 

ehalf of the great cause of religion, of 
liberality, of wise policy, of national 
unanimity, and, indeed, of national secu- 


rity. The right hon. gentleman had framed ; 


the greater part of his speech by assum- 
ing, that certain propositions had been 
laid down by his right hon. and learned 


friend, which he had never uttered, and | 


by encountering other propositions which 
he had mistakenly attributed to him. His 


right hon. friend had laid it down as a ge- . 


neral principle, that, by the law and con- 
stitution, every Englishman was of com- 
mon right entitled to admissibility, not to 
admission to the privileges of the state. 
He had, however, never contended for it 
as an unqualified principle,—as one which 
was open to no exception or reservation. 
All his right hon. and learned friend had 
contended for was this, that every English- 
man had a common right not to be disabled 
from an admissibility to the attainment of 
the distinctions conferred by the state. 
And in laying down this broad principle, 
so far from putting it free from exception 
or qualification, his right hon. and learned 
friend had justly and forcibly ridiculed the 
pedantry of those metaphysical politicians, 
who had attempted to reduce thesystem of 
legislation to the fixedness of an abstract 
science. His right hon. aud learned 
friend’s arguments deduced from his posi- 
tions, ‘were principally expressive of his 


sense of the injustice of continuing these 
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restrictions, and of the visionary danger 
which was apprehended from their re- 
moval. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Peel), in reply to the power- 
ful reasoning of his right hon. and learned 
friend, had urged the danger to be uppre- 
hended from such a course, and 
had enlarged upon what he called the suc- 
cessive dangers which at all times operated 
to prevent the adoption of such a measure 
both before and since the accession of the 
House of Hanover. But the right hon. 
gentleman had forgotten that this series 
of successive dangers uniformly arose from 
the prevalence of one apprehension, 
poi , the domination of a Catliolic party 
at home, connected with some foreign 

owers, and acting in hostility to our own 


institutions. So that the succession of. 


dangers alluded to by the right hon. gen- 
tleman ought rather to be described as one, 
continued danger, which occasionally be- 
came more apparent fromthe influence of 
particular circumstances. The opinions of 
Catholics were then used as a test, with 
reference to the foreign influence com- 


plained of. So it wasat the time of the 
| danger apprehended from Philip 2nd; so 
| it was in the time of Louis 14th; after-. 
wards, during the reign of Mary, queen 
of Scots, and downwards to the time 
of the Pretender. But the danger in 
all these cases was one and the same, 
and alike imminent and urgent, and re- 

uired from the lawyers who framed these 
disabilities the great exception which they 
felt themselves then authorized to make in 
the case of the Catholics. But this ex- 
| ception, and indeed every deviation from 
| the broad principle of equal admissibility, 

was, as his right hon. and learned friend 
| had said, enacted upon grounds professedly 
temporary, and with a limitation which 
the right hon. gentleman opposite had, in 
the whole course of his argument, stu- 
diously overlooked. The statesmen at the 
time of the Revolution were providing 
against what appeared to them to be 
great present danger: against that alone 
were they protecting themselves; and yet 
the right hon. gentleman, who appeared 
anxious to follow their example, thought 
he was doing so, by advocating a con- 
tinuance ofa part of these laws, not be- 
cause he could see any present dangers 
but because he thought there might pos- 
sibly arise some remote danger to the ex- 
isting establishments of the state. The 
statesmen of the Revolution acted upog 
one undeviating principle of exclusion, 
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arising out of a danger which they deemed 
to:be palpable and immediate ; while the 
right hon. gentleman was prepared to 
make permanent that which was originally 
meant’solely for a specific and temporary 


rpose. With respect to the petition 


Thich had been presented from the Eng- 
ish Catholics, he called the attention of 
the House to the fact, that they tendered 
adeclaration which went the whole sub- 
‘stance of that required by the act of queen 
Elizabeth, an act in the reign of that zea- 
Jous queen deemed to be'a sufficient test 
of the Joyalty of Englishmen. The right 
~ hon. gentleman had laid great stress upon 
the danger which, in his opinion, must arise 
from the repeal of the statute of the 30th 
Charles 2nd, and had loudly declared, 
that to repeal that law would. be to alter 
the whole frame of the British constitution. 
‘When the right hon. gentleman attached 
so much constitutional importance to the 
act of Charles 2nd, it was right to refer 
back to its origin, and to the circum- 
stances which ‘called it forth. Now, with 
reference to the history of that act, he 


‘would say, that no law which had ever 


been promulgated sprung from amore in- 
famous origin; that no law ever flowed 
from so foul and impure a source; that 
never had a law been passed under circum- 
stances of so detestable and infamous a 
nature, as those which attended the en- 
actment of that statute which the right 
hon. gentleman seemed to revere, as if it 
were the great charter of the constitution. 
He had taken pains to refer to the 
Journals for the history ‘of this statute. 
It had been passed on the 28th of October, 
1678 ; and it was curious to see how the 
House had been occupied just before it 
adopted that act—to see in what manner 
it had prepared itself for grave delibera- 
tion—with what equanimity and temper it 
commenced the work of legislating for 
the exclusion of a great portion of the 
subjects of this kingdom. ‘Would the 
House believe that, during the whole of 
the day preceding the enactment of this 
bill, the House had been busily occupied 
in the examination of Titus Oates? ' It 
was after this preparation, that the bill 
so praised had passed : when the minds 
of members were intoxicated with the fla- 
gitious perjury of that detestable and 
atrocious miscreant, whose shocking crimes 
had not only brought disgrace upon the 
country which he had duped, but had sa- 
crificed the lives of so many innocent and 
deserving characters. In that manner had 
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the bill been passed; and it furnished a 
melancholy instance of the facility with 
which the legislature was brought to enact 
severe .laws, and the difficulty always 
manifested to have them revoked, even 
when their injustice was apparent. Here 
was an instance in which one abandoned 
and remorseless miscreant, an outcast from 
the human race, was able to inflame that 
House—to delude it at.a moment when 
it contained the greatest patriots and the 
wisest men, some of whom shed theirblood, 
and others had lived, for the deliverance 
of theircountry atthe Revolution. Yet this 
single, foul, and wretched perjurer was able 
to hurry through a measure of exclusion 
against millions of his fellowsubjects, which 
it took twenty years of all the genius and 

atriotism of England to struggle against 
in the hope of undoing. Thus twenty 
years of the labours of such men were un- 
able to undo the falsehoods which it only 
took this wretch a single morning to utter. 
Who, then, could say that such an act 
was entitled to the weight which ought 
only to belong to measures deep and well 
digested for the public welfare? It was 
not a little singular that the + hon. gen- 
tleman should have arrayed the authority 
of William 3rd upon this occasion in sup- 
portjof hisargument. No monarchhad evet 
been more calumniated by an ungrate- 
ful posterity than that sovereign. It 
was true that a paper had been con- 
fided, by the prince of Orange, to the 
private agent of James 2nd. It was no 
Jess true that James was anxious for 
the repeal of the test law; as he wished 
to have had as many Catholic officers as 

ossible in the ranks of his army, to assist 
in the accomplishment of his ulterior de= 
signs. James had two laws before him, 
one of which he thought he might have 
repealed. Had he, instead of attempting 
the repeal of the Test law, tried that of 
the Habeas Corpus act, there was every 
chance of his succeeding ; for the people 
had not then had long experience of those 
frequent suspensions of that act which 
now rendered it so valuable'to English- 
men! King James preferred, however, to 
repeal the Test law, and he failed in his 
attempt. King William formally declared 
that he would resist the repeal of the dis- 
abling laws, although he was ready to 
concur in a remission of some of the penal. 
And he added this very: remarkable ex- 
pression, that ‘if the remission of the 
wen acts were found to succeed, their 

ing might subsequently consider of the 
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repéal of the disabling laws.” Bish 
Burnet, indeed, who have had 
lent opportunities of knowing the fact, 
had stated that king William was a greater 
favourite of the Catholics than any other 
English monarch who ever sat upon the 
throne’; he secured for them toleration, 
and protected them from the then existing 
severity of thelaw. The right hon. gentle- 
man had referred to the debate upon the 
Occasional Conformity bill, but he was 
not justified in deducing from it any thing 
except this—that these laws were then the 
subject of constant evasion, just as they 
had béeti since George Ist’s indemnity 
act. The right hon. gentleman had 
praised in becoming terms the character 
of lord Somers, and he hoped that any 
thing which might fall from him (sir J. 
M.) would not weaken the authority of 
that great man with the opposite side of 
the House. But the right hon. gentleman 
had strarigely mistaken the acts of those 
times, when he inferred that, because 
their ancestors had wisely guarded against 
an existing danger, they meant to enact 
for future ages a perpetual exclusion bill. 
The right hon. gentleman was most un- 
fortunate when he quoted the case of the 
Quakers, as being analogous to that of 
the Roman Catholics; they were, he said, 
admitted upon their own test in civil cases, 
but rejected upon it in criminal. This 
was, however, a singular, and he must 
be permitted to say, rather an absurd ana- 
logical‘argument to justify the exclusion 
of the Catuolics. The right hon. gentle- 
mat wished to impress upon the House, 
that’ the oné exclusion was not greater 
than the other. But did he recollect that 
the disabilities attaching to Quakers in 
criminal cases, to which he alluded, could 
not so much be said to affect themselves 
as the parties who required their evidence? 
As the right hon. gentleman had intro- 
duced the case of the Quakers, by way 
of illustrating the state of the Catholics, 
he‘ sould beg leave to pursue it for a 
similar purpose. Of all the sects which 
had sprung up in modetn times, none 
had at the commencement excited more 
apprehension and disgust than the Quakers, 
et none had shown in their subsequent 
mtercourse with’ society more mild or 
benignant habits.’ They had alarmed all 
the authorities of the state at the com- 
mencement, by declaring all war unlawful, 


and by refusing to give in the courts of pe 
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They had by such acts set a precedent of 
disloyalty to their country, whose invasion 
they would not repel, and whose laws they 
would not uphold. These acts naturally 
enough tended to alarm society, but yet 
experience of the conduct of that sect 
showed that their habits were not only 
harmless, but that they were a highly 
praise-worthy, respectable, and useful 
class of persons in the state. What was 
th® objection to the Catholics? That they 
entertained opinions which, in their re- 
mote operation, might possibly under 
fancied circumstances affect the state. It 
was shamefully declared in the petition of 
the archdeaconry of Leicester, that the 
Catholics hold a mental reservation by 
which they could annul their tests. He 
was shocked at this imputation upon a re- 
ligion which had been that of christendom 
for ten centuries—which had been pro- 
fessed and believed by sir Thomas More, 
by Fenelon—and yet it was the religion 
which could boast of such names, that 
was pronounced by the clergy of Leicester 
to be capable of tolerating such immoral 
evasion! Such an imputation he believed 
to be a gross outrage upon any set of 
Christians, and subversive of all society : 
is was a libel upon the Christian religion. 
If he had been present when the petition 
from Leicester was brought up, he would, 
if he stood singly, have divided the House 
against the reception of so gross a libel. 
With his consent, that petition should 
never have remained upon the table} for 
it was a disgrace to the country, and to 
the age in which we lived. The right 
hon. gentleman had throughout his speech 
laid a great stress upon securities, but he 
had throughout evaded the real question, 
and contrived to dazzle and bewilder it 
with details, which he ought to have known 
it was useless to discuss before the lead- 
ing principle was settled. With respect 
to the influence which the emancipation 
of the Catholics would have on the esta- 
blished religion, the question ‘was, would 
the established church be endangered by 
that measure? He was of opinion, that 
the danger to the church would be dimi- 
nished by emancipating the Catholics. » 
He appealed to the experience of history 
to show, that emancipation had always 
been the best security for the established 
church. Was it to be argued, that by 
giving to the better orders of the Catholic 
ople, motives for adhering more strongly 


justice that test of veracity which was | to the constitution, the legislature would 
afforded by every: other class in society. rr" the constitation? If the door 
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to office; to public honours, were thrown 
open to them, would they then begin to 
assail the. institutions under which they 
would derive those honours? When Ca- 
tholics sat in that House, were conspiracies 
fostered: by Catholic members of parlia- 
ment? No for the conspiracies were 
certainly fostered out of doors. Was 
the rebellion of 1641 encouraged or pro- 
moted by Catholic members of parliament? 
No; it found its supporters in quite @n- 
other description of men—it was provoked 
by-the severe and odious administration 
of lord Strafford. Again, were the Eng- 
lish Catholic peers—were the English Ca- 
tholic members of parliament, the persons 
who promoted the gunpowder plot? That 
ne was hatched in the immediate neigh- 

ourhood of that House, but the Catholic 
gentlemen who sat in it were guiltless of 
that transaction. There was, indeed, a 
real Popish plot ; but it was a plot 
in which the king was the greatest con- 
spirator. The Catholics who sat in that 
House had not abused the privilege. But 
even if they had—even if the Catholics, 
two centuries ago, in unsettled times, 
were betrayed into the commission of un- 
worthy acts, their conduct would furnish 
little argument against the claims of the 


Catholics of the present day to the 
honours and advantages of that constitu- 
tion which they so nobly defended in every 


quarter of the globe. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to treat the numbers 
of the petitioners with great contempt. 
But, with him, numbers made a very 
material difference. Numbers should 
never be slightingly regarded: they were 
a nation’s wealth, properly used; its 
greatest danger, if misgoverned or ill 
treated. The House had been told, that 

reat peace and harmony prevailed in Ire- 
land, notwithstanding the laws of exclu- 
sion. That circumstance alone was a 
strong argument for the removal of the 
restrictive system ; for it was a proof that 
the people of Ireland were resolved to re- 
main peaceable in spite of the irritation 
under which they laboured. The claims 
of the Catholics. appeared to him to be 
strong, because i were founded on 
justice and on the principles of freedom 
—+to be irresistible, because they were not 
only reasonable and just in «Mena 
but because they came from millions of 
men whom it was wise to conciliate, and 
whom it would be madness tu provoke. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked of 
former wars, of confiscations of property, 


and of commercial jealousies ; but in enu- 
merating the causes hostile to the happi- 
ness and peace of Ireland, he had omitted 
to notice the laws of exclusion—a cause 
which poured fresh venom into all the 
others. It had been the misfortune of 
Ireland, from the first moment of her 
intimacy with this country, to be goaded 
and tormented by perpetual distinctions 
and divisions among her people. First, 
there was the distinction, unavoidable, 
but not therefore less painful, between 
the conquerors and the conquered; then 
came the distinction between old pro- 
prietors and new opaabenped next, the 
distinction of Englishman and Irishman ; 
but the great distinction of all, the dis- 
tinction which had served to keep alive 
every other contention, which had pro- 
duced the dreadful insurrection in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and which had pro- 
longed the miseries and retarded the civi- 
lization of Ireland, even to the present 
hour—that distinction was the distinction 
of Protestant and Papist—a distinction 
which animated political ditferences with 
that burning hatred peculiar to religious 
fanaticism. The laws from which the 
present motion sought relief had impeded 
the progress of Ireland’s civilization, had 
condemned her brilliant and valuable 
talent to obscurity, and had reduced her 
to that state of civil dissension which ever ~ 
had been, and ever must be, a state of 
weakness. The laws which the House 
was now called upon to abolish were the 
trophies which one body of the people of 
Ireland had erected over the defeat and 
degradation of another body: they were 
the brands which for a long course of 
ages, had been imprinted upon the fore- 
heads of an immense mass of population; 
and those marks of degradation parlia- 
ment was now once more called upon to 
efface. At such a crisis it was impossible 
not to advert to the intended visit of the 
sovereign ta the country in question. His 
majesty would be the first king who, for 
a period of four hundred years, had enter- 
ed Ireland in the way of peace. Henry 
2nd, Richard 2nd, William 3rd, had 
visited Ireland; but they visited it as 
conquerors. Most singularly unhappy 
had been the fortune of that country. 
William 9rd, the preserver of England, 
was the conqueror of Ireland; the con- 
queror, perhaps, in a just and necessary 
war—but still the conqueror. He eman- 
cipated Holland, England, Europe ; but 


| he came a conqueror to Ireland. It de= 
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pended upon the conduct of the House 
of Commons this evening, not whether 
his majesty should be received in Ireland 
with respect and cordiality, for that no 
doubt he would be, but whether he should, 
upon his first visit, enter that country as 
the benefactor of his people; it depended 
upon the decision of that House whether 
the king, upon his projected tour, should 
meet a flattering and short-lived po- 
ace fe or, whether he should land in 

reland as a guardian and a father, bear- 
ing to his oppressed and disunited subjects 
the invaluable blessings of the British con- 
stitution. 

Lord Bury said, he could not but con- 
sider any law in the nature of exclusion, 
directed against so valuable a body of 
men as the Catholics of England and 
Ireland, to be a most intolerable griev- 
ance. In England, the Catholics were 
not in sufficient numbers to be dangerous, 
while their steady loyalty and patient 
obedience under the hardships to which 
they had been subjected gave a pledge 
for their good conduct when those hard- 
ships should be at an end. If the Catholics 
of Ireland were more numerous, the 

litical arrangements of that country 
called still more loudly for the change ; 
for no kingdom could be equitably ruled 
under laws which, of themselves, drew a 
line between the governors and the go- 
verned. Admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that disaffection to the govern- 
ment prevailed, he would ask, was the 
present system calculated to diminish it ? 

es Denis Browne then presented him- 
self. 

Mr. Wynn apprehended it to bea fixed 
rule of the House, that a member who 
seconded a motion without addressing the 


House, could not afterwards speak in the | 


debate. 

_ The Speaker observed, that unques- 
tionably the strict rule of the House was 
such as had just been laid down ; but it 
was sometimes the custom of the House 
to allow, as a matter of courtesy, a gen- 
tleman who had seconded a motion to 
speak at a future period. 

Mr. Denis Browne was loudly called 
for. He said, that-the motion was for a 
committee to inquire into the truth of the 
allegations contained in the petitions of 
five millions of people, who paid the 
taxes, who supported the establishment, 
who had defended the country in times of 
danger, and who were nevertheless de- 
barred the enjoyment of the constitution. 
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If an absolute promise of emancipation 
had not been made to the Catholics, 
there certainly had been a hope held 
out to them. Mr. Pitt saw that whilst 
the legislatures were separate, the claims 
of the Catholics could not be granted 
with safety—hence the Union. If be- 
fore that measure, it would have been 
madness to grant those claims, he thought 
it would be madness to refuse them now. 
Was the House prepared to shut the door 
against inquiry—to stop the Catholics zz 
limine? If so, they would scatter the 
seeds of future woes. 

Mr. Dawson, of Londonderry, said, it 
was with great reluctance that he ob- 
truded himself upon the attention of the 
House, being conscious of his inability to 
offer any observation which had the charm 
of novelty. Before he proceeded upon 
the discussion of the question, he wished 
to guard himself against the consequences 
of any hasty or indiscreet expression. 
It was far from his wish to encrease the 


-animosities which had already been en- 


gendered; he would much rather live 
with his Catholic countrymen, many of 
whom he loved and honoured, as a friend 
and a neighbour, than be regarded with 
an eye of suspicion. In private matters 
he had never made any distinction be- 
tween a Catholic and Protestant, but in 
public matters there was much to com- 
plain of, and he should express his opi- 
nion with boldness, but without bigotry, 
and resist their claims with firmness, but 
without hostility. From the contents of 
the petition which the right hon. gentle- 
man had presented, and from the speech 
of that right hon. gentleman, a person 
unacquainted with Ireland might be-in- 
duced to suppose that the Catholics were 
in the lowest state of political and even 
personal degradation. No argument at 
all calculated to excite the feelings had 
been spared to win over the reluctant 
and hesitating, to what they termed the 
cause of liberality and justice. Whea 
their advocates assumed the pathetic tone, 
we were told that they were aliens in their 
native soil, that the penal code obstructed 
them in every situation of life, that it 
damped the industry of the peasant, 
chilled the ingenuity of the mechanic, and 
blasted the ambition of the nobility and 
gentry—that they enjoyed their property 
by sufferance and cultivated their religion 
as a boon. These were the arguments 
applied to the feelings. They had often 
been successful; and if they failed re- 
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ourse was.had:to our fears. When the 
Catholics themselves plead, they disdain 
the mild tones of supplication; they talk 
of their numbers, their power, their im- 
ortance, their possession of the country. 
hey tell you that they possess all the 
energy, all the industry of the people of 
Ireland; that they possess the greater 
part of the trading and manufacturing in- 
terests; that the agricultural class is ex- 
clusively Catholic; that they occupy the 
best positions for commercial and military 
purposes; that they have the readiest 
means of attack and defence. This is 
their language,—different, to be sure, 
from the tone of their advocates; but this 
also is successful. At one time they are 
aliens in their native land ; at another time 
lords of its soil. Now, he asked, were these 
two statements correct? Were they on 
the one hand oppressed ; or did they on 
the other possess all the power and re- 
sources of the country? So far from 
being oppressed, the condition of the Ca- 
tholic was precisely that in which he 
might. be expected to be found, from bis 
inferiority in the empire at large, in 
wealth, property, and number, as well as 
from his hostility to the established con- 
stitution and.religion of the country. To 
get rid at once of the accusation of op- 
pression was to say, that the Catholics 
enjoyed the most perfect liberty of per- 
son, of conscience, of speech, of locomo- 
tion, the most perfect security of pro- 
perty, the equal protection of the laws, 
the most impartial administration of jus- 
tice. Their religion was not only tole- 
rated but encouraged by the state: they 
had an annual grant for the maintenance 
of a college; they became members of 
the constitution, by enjoying, in the most 
unrestricted manner, the right of the elec- 
tive franchise, the army and navy were 
open to them; in short, with the excep- 
tion of exclusion from a few offices, they 
enjoyed as great a share of liberty as it 
was possible for men to enjoy.—Under 
these circumstances, instead of allowing 
our passions to be inflamed and judgment 
influenced by exaggerated accounts of 
their humiliation, and of our injustice, we 
should examine whether those restrictions 
were not founded in wisdom and policy. 
It was an undisputed maxim, that where 
man divested himself of his natural 
liberty, and assumed the bonds of civil 
society, it would be impossible to main- 
tain the grand principles for which men 
associate together into one community, 


namely, a safe and peaceable living and 
secure enjoyment of property, unless the 
majority had a right to determine the 
condition of the rest. It was a maxim in 
this House (at least it had been since the 
Test and Corporation acts), that the 
established religion was to be maintained 
for ever as the religion of the nation, and 
we had been taught to consider. our liber- 
ties and our constitution so interwoven 
with it, that hitherto we had resisted all 
attempts against any alteration. This 
religion was adopted and cherished by the 
majority of the nation; but the wise and 
beneficent policy of our ancestors had left 
to the minority the most perfect freedom 
of person, the secure enjoyment of pro- 
perty, a valuable, though restricted exer- 
cise of political power, the impartial pro- 
tection of the laws, and most complete 
liberty of conscience. These privileges 
could not be denied to any part of a free 
community, and the enjoyment of such 
privileges Jeave men but little reason to 
complain of laws enacted for the preser~ 
vation of other rights to which they are 
hostile. The Catholics cannot complain 
of exclusion if they are not permitted to 
form one of a body, of which they would 
constitute, not only an unnatural and 
a distorted limb, but into which they. 
would introduce a forbidden and fatal 
disease. They may demand protection 
and toleration, but, they cannot expect 
confidence and establishment. These are 
the principles of the constitution recog- 
nised by Locke, Blackstone, and De 
Lolme. They are confirmed by the 
wisdom and experience of our ancestors ; 
they are not only the practice of. this 
country, but they are acted upon. with 
more severity in every Protestant nation 
of Europe, above all, in those. whose con- 
stitution bears the nearest resemblance to 
that of the British empire. To begin 
with those states which have something 
like a representative constitution, we 
find that the laws against the Catholics 
are very much in the spirit of our, own. 
In Sweden, perfect liberty of conscience 
is allowed, but the establishment of 
schools and convents is strictly forbidden ; 
processions and public ceremonies accord- 
ing to the Catholic rites are sagan 
prohibited ; all attempts at proselytism, 
and all errors of apostacy, are punish 

with the most severe penalties, The au- 
thority of the pope in spiritual matters is 
subservient to the authority of the king, 
and his vicar apostolic is permitted to re- 
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main in Sweden so long only as he con- 
forms to the decree of toleration, under 
all its restrictions. In civil matters, all 
persons, natives or foreigners, professing 
the Roman Catholic religion are strictly 
prohibited from holding any of the higher 
or lower offices of the state, they cannot 
become members of the Diet, but by the 
same beneficent policy which prevails in 
this country,—they have a voice in the 
election of the members of the Diet, 
though they have not the right of admis- 
sion.—By a decree of the states of Hol- 
land and West Friesland, it is enacted, 
that no priest shall exercise the Roman 
Catholic worship, unless by a written con- 
sent of toleration from the states—that in 
all the different dependencies the priests 
shall abjure the authority of the pope in 
the most ample manner—and also the 
power of dispensation, of absolution; and 
shall even preach the pre-eminence of the 
states. All bulls, mandates, &c. from the 
see of Rome must be submitted to the 
council of the towns before publication : 
no new churches can be built without the 
consent of the burgomasters; and even 
with that consent they are not allowed to 
bear any resemblance to those of the 
established church. By the.same decree, 
all Roman Catholics are excluded from 
being officers of justice, secretaries, and 
police officers. By an act of the senate 
of Hamburgh, the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion is allowed; but: 
it is allowed only in private buildings, 
without steeples or bells, or bearing any 
of the outward signs of a public church: 
all public processions are prohibited, and 
the senate assumes to itself the most com- 
plete control over the regulation of all 
ecclesiastical matters. These conces- 
sions are thought quite sufficient, and the 
Catholics are expressly forbidden to look 
for civil employments in the state, or even 
to express dissatisfaction at their exclu- 
sion, under a threat of the immediate re- 
vocation of the indulgence of the state.— 
In the more despotic nations of the con- 
tinent, professing the, Protestant. religion, 
the exclusion under which the Catholic 
labours, though not so severe as in those 
states which have been mentioned, is, 
however, very comprehensive, and sufli- 
ciently manifests the suspicion with which 
they are tolerated. In Denmark, they 
are treated perhaps with more rigour than 
in any other country; for the exercise of 
their religion depends upon the arbitrary 
will of the king alone. No. public place 
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of worship is authorised by law, and it is 
allowed only as a matter of special favour 
to foreign ministers. The power of the 
pope is absolutely unknown, and though 
there is no express law to prohibit Ca- 
tholics from filling any office of the state, 
yet the spirit of the law is inferred from 
there being no instance of the employ- 
ment of a Catholic in the high civil de- 
partments. In Prussia they are treated 
with greater indulgence, as they labour 
under no exclusion from office; but in 
ecclesiastical matters the authority of the 
king is supreme, and no communication 
between bishops or individuals. and the 
court of Rome can take place lawfully, 
except through the medium of the 
Prussian government. In Saxony the 
Catholics Jaboured under greater restric- 
tions than prevailed in any other country, 
until the conquest of the country by 
Napoleon, who restored them to an 
equality of rights, but these privileges 
were gained by the power of the sword, 
and not with the concurrence of the na- 
tion.—Now, from this hasty sketch of the 
regulations affecting Catholics. in Protes- 
tant countries, two things are apparent— 
that in those countries possessing a consti- 
tution in which the elements of liberty are 
to be found, in something like a represen- 
tative system, the exclusion of the Catholic 
from civil office, and the restriction under 
which he exercises his. religion, prevail 
with the greatest rigour. In Holland, 
Hamburgh, and Sweden, the Catholic is 
looked upon with the most jealous eye. 
What inference is to be drawn from this 
universal exclusion of the Catholic.in. the 
free Protestant: states of Europe? Is 
caprice or prejudice. the cause of: their 
exclusion ?—Certainly.not: for they: are 
uncertain and fluctuating in their nature, 
and cannot be assigned: as. a. motive for 
general policy. Is. tyranny? Nos for 
it is incompatible with the free forms. of 
government in those. countries. No ra- 
tional inference can be drawn, except 
that wisdom has dictated and experience 
has proved that the principles of the Ca- 
tholic faith are hostile to the general. 
principles of liberty. Another. cireum- 
stance worthy of note.is, that no. Pratest- 
ant nation under a despotic government 
ever allows the exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion without some restriction, 
If: this.is to be found in despotic govern- 
ments where the king can. banish or im- 
prison, for any attempt which he may 
think subversive of the law or religion, 
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how much more careful ought a mixed 
and limited government to be, where no 
such summary power exists, in admitting 
those persons into power, who live under 
no govérnment without suspicion, and un- 
der very few without total exclusion— 
and what is there in England alone of all 
the Protestant nations of Europe, to 
make her regardless of dangers against 
which every other nation is anxious to 
provide ? ‘ihe was justified in conclud- 
ing that concession could not be claimed 
as a matter of right, he would ask, is it 
politic to repeal these laws? He had not 
witnessed any thing on the part of the 
Catholics themselves to induce him to 
turn a deaf ear to the dictates of wisdom 
and experience: he would not follow 
theory and speculation in preference to 

ractice. It was said that it would be an 
instrument of peace: he was sure it would 
be a cause of dissatisfaction. It was true 
the majority of the Irish nation was Ca- 
tholic; but a very small number of that 
majority would be at all affected by com- 
plete emancipation. It was true also that 
the superiority of wealth, power, industry, 
and property, was on the Protestant side, 
and that every man would be alarmed. 
If prejudices exist, they are not likely to 
be. removed by giving up to numerical 
majority alone all the privileges upon 
which the preponderating party in wealth 
and property have founded their security. 
If the Catholic. is emancipated the Pro- 
testant will be alarmed, and we shall 
weaken Protestantloyalty withoutsecuring 
Catholic allegiance.—Can any man sup- 
pose that the inhabitants of the same 
country, divided so immensely in their 
religious sentiments, will not come into 
frequent collision? Suppose Catholic 
emancipation to be granted, are friend- 
ship.and union to follow immediately ? 
Are there no causes of dissension in the 
institutions founded upon a Protestant 
establishment, which have grown up with 
centuries? Would Catholics acquiesce 
in their existence, if they were compli- 
mented with the privilege of becoming 
judges, sheriffs, and members of parlia- 
ment? In Ireland the corporations of all 
the principal towns are universally Pro- 
testant; they can admit or refuse whom 
they like. Would Catholic emancipation 
make the admission of a Catholic into the 
corporations more probable than it is at 
this moment, and would not his defeat 
founded upon the prejudice of the Pro- 
testant be more galling than his present 
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disability? In election matters there 
would be the same source of discord : 
nine-tenths of the land of Ireland belong 


‘to Protestant proprietors, and a great 


ae is occupied with Catholic tenants. 
n the event of a contest between a Pro- 
testant and a Catholic, the former would 
rely on his property and his influence as 
a landed man ; the latter on his religion 
and the intrigues of the priest. If the 
former succeeded, the tenant would be 
exposed to religious excommunication ; if 
the Catholic succeeded, the tenantry 
would be arrayed against the landlord 
Were there no seeds of mischief in such a 
conflict? Greater evil would flow from 
such perpetual struggles than from the 
present restrictive laws. If the law ena- 
bled a Catholic to be sheriff, his first act 
would be to name twenty-three Catholic 
land-owners, if indeed such a number 
could be found in any county, as the 
fittest persons to be grand jurors: the next 
ad the Protestant would retaliate, and 

ence would arise an endless conflict. 
Were there no sources of discord to be 
foand in the regulation of ecclesiastical 
affairs, upon the supposition that a bill 
had passed for the relief of the Catholics ? 
Conceive the principles by which the 
pastors of the respective churches would 
be actuated? Conceive the pure and in- 
dependent doctrines of our church, and 
the bigotted and servile tenets of the Ca- 
tholic worship ? Conceive the character 
of its ministers ?—ours endued with a 
lofty idea of their own independence, and 
highly gifted with all the learning which 
the ancient and celebrated institutions of 
this country afford—theirs wringing a ~ 
scanty subsistence from an impoverished 
and unwilling peasantry, drawing their 
education, as well as their principles, 
from the institutions of a foreign country : 
—our church flourishing in wealth and 
splendour, theirs existing in poverty and 
distress: our ecclesiastical establishments 
the richest in Europe, compared with 
the number of persons for whom they are 
provided: theirs, the poorest for the 
multitudes which are attached to them. 
Conceive this state of things, and can any 
man say that peace will be the fruit of 
the comparison? Is it in human nature 
to suppose that the Catholic body will 
continue to pay with patience for the 
maintenance of a double establishment, to 
one of which they are attached—to the 
other mortally hostile? Is it not natural 


for them:to look back to the times when 
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their church possessed all that wealth of 
which ours has despoiled them? Is it 
not reasonable for them to say, ‘ restore 
the patrimony of our church, as you have 
restored the establishment of our religion” 
and will not they find many advocates 
to support the claims which the majority. 
of the nation make for an ecclesiastical 
establishment, which, contrary to all ge- 
neral principle, is now kept up for the 
minority? Can such a system continue 
in harmony, if the aggrieved and more 
numerous party have the power and in- 
clination to attempt its destruction ?— 
With this view of the case, it cannot 
be said that Catholic emancipation would 
heal the dissensions of Ireland: it would 
not remove the causes which have been 
‘described: they would remain untouched 
and undiminished. And, with such a 
conviction on his mind, he could not 
suffer such delusive arguments to remain 
uncontradicted, being convinced that Ca- 
tholic emancipation would not remove 
the causes of discord between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics. 

_ Mr. Charles Grant said, he would now 
trouble the House with the few observa- 
tions which he had to make, beeause, 
from the advanced stage of the night, he 
might otherwise be precluded from deli- 
vering his sentiments on this important 
question; the delivering of which, in the 
situation in which he stood with regard to 
Ireland, he esteemed a solemn and im- 
perative duty. He had listened with the 
utmost attention and the greatest delight 
to the eloquence with which the motion 
had been introduced—an eloquence which, 
while it called to the support of the 
policy which it sapciinlevbdipd. the names 
of the illustrious statesmen and great ge- 
niuses of former times, evinced the pos- 
session of a high portion of kindred 
talent. He had, indeed, heard the speech 
of the right hon, and learned gentleman 
with wonder and admiration, esteeming it 
worthy of the cause which it defended— 
worthy of the principles which it advo- 
cated—and worthy of the petitioners 
whose claims it stated and enforced. He 
presumed to think that their cause had 
made some progress, not only from the 
powerful eloquence and convincing rea- 
soning of the right hon. and learned 
mover, but from the observations of his 
right hon. friend, who had spoken on the 
question as became the frankness and 


candour of his just and manly mind. His 
right hon. friend had, however, argued 
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upon a view of the question which was’ 
not before the House, and had: answered: 
propositions which had not been ad- 
vanced. He had argued as if it had been: 
proposed to repeal all the disabilities 
under which the Catholics laboured, at 
once, without examination or delibera- 
tion; whereas, it merely pledged the 
House to inquire into them in a commit- 
tee. He owned he was surprised to hear 
his right hon. friend draw a parallel be- 
tween the repeal of .the Catholic disabili- 
ties and the abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration acts, and argue, that because 
the latter could change the former, it 
ought not to be taken into consideration. 
The prayer of the petitioners contained 
nothing offensive or revolting : they asked 
for inquiry; they besought the House-to 
examine their case; and, if their claims: 
should be shown to be founded in policy 
and justice, to remove the disabilities. 
under which they laboured. His right 
hon. friend answered “ Trueitis we feel for 
your situation ; true it is your case isahard 
one: but we cannot grant your request ;: 
for if we do so we must repeal the Test and 
Corporation acts!” The Catholics came 
boldly forward and said, that past causes: 
of animosity ought to be forgotten; and 
that, in their present disposition towards 
our establishments, there existed no - 
ground for alarm. To this his right hon. 
friend answered—* True, they are. for- 
gotten; but, in the revolutions of states, 
at some future distant period, we may. 
become afraid of you; and we will, there- 
fore, persevere in the same treatment of 
you as before, when you were really dan- 
gerous.” It was thus that we treated the 
Catholics of Ireland. His hon. friend 
behind him (Mr. Dawson) had called © 
upon him to follow him to. Denmark, to. 
Sweden, and Holland, and see how the 
Catholics were there treated. He would 
not obey the call of his hon. friend; he 
would not follow him to foreign coun- 
tries; he would. appeal to the British 
constitution, and call upon the House 
rather to set than to follow an example. 
Motives of policy and justice, which. af- 
fected the whole empire, pressed: upon 
parliament the consideration of the Ca- 
tholic claims; but more particularly the 
interests of Ireland required that so im- 
portant a part of the population should 
not be excluded from the benefit of the 
British constitution. The right hon. gen- 
tleman here .drew an eloquent contrast 
between the state of the inhabitants of 
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_ Great Britain and Ireland, and attributed 
some share of the difference of circum- 
stances in the two countries to the ano- 
malous disabilities under which most 
classes of the sister kingdom iaboured. 
He represented Ireland as subject to in- 
consistencies and anomalies of all kinds— 
suffering much local oppression and great 
general distress ; having its higher classes 
excluded from privileges to which the 
lower were admitted; wanting that sym- 
pathy between the different orders of 
society, and that interchange and com- 
munication of sentiment and feeling be- 
tween the different ranks of life, which 
constituted at once the glory and the se- 
curity of England. In this country free- 
dom lived along the line which joined all 
the classes of the community, and our in- 
stitutions were conductors of the general 
feeling, Why was not Ireland in this 
state? Why was property there stripped 
of its influence? Why was it divested 
of the force of authority ? What was 
the result of all this? Local outrages— 
distrust of the laws in a people disposed 
to obedience—extending to all classes of 
the community—operating in the higher 
classes to a contempt of the law, and in 
the lower to a transgression of it. He 
did not attribute all this state of things to 
the Catholic disabilities ; but as little was 
he inclined to allow that these disabilities 
had no part init. The system formerly 
pursued with regard to Ireland had been 
to legislate contrary to the opinion of the 
country. The calamities of the people 
followed, step by —_ the system of de- 
gradation to which they were subjected ; 
and the relaxation of the oppressive laws 
had been as invariably followed by im- 
provement and increasing order. It 
should not be forgotten, that while Wales 
and Chester owed their liberties to 
Charles 2nd, Ireland owed her slavery to 
William3rd.— When heheard of theincon- 
sistencies that would be involved in grant- 
ing the Catholic claims, he could not but 
contrast them with the inconsistencies of 
the present system, where Ireland might 
have Catholic electors, but could not re- 
turn a Catholic representative—where 
Catholics might be magistrates, but not 
sheriffs—barristers, but not king’s coun- 
sel, There was nothing more inconsistent 
ina Protestant king having persons of the 
Catholic religion in his council, than a 
king of the episcopal system having pres- 
byterian councillors; and. a parliament 
that might be filled with dissenters could 


admit, without inconsistency, a Catholic. 
But did the exclusion of the Catholics 
from the privileges they claimed produce 
sage or any corresponding advantages ? 
o. If there was danger to our establish- 
ments from the admission of the Catho- 
lics, there was greater danger from their 
exclusion. There were two lines of de- 
markation on which the House might take 
its stand. First, it might have repealed 
the penal laws, and, after repealing them, 
might have stood on the existing disabili- 
ties, or might repeal both. But parlia- 
ment had not stood on either. It had 
repealed all the penal statutes, and some 
of the disabilities, retaining others. It 
was contended that, if the Catholics ob- 
tained the abolition of the existing disa- 
bilities, they would become formidable to 
our establishments by becoming more 
powerful. This, he contended, would 
not be the case. As individuals, those 
who attained office or distinction would 
become more powerful; but the bod 
would be less so, because less united. 
Besides, a government ought not to 
found its security on the weakness of its 
subjects, but on their confidence. There 
was no part of the constitution which 
ought to depend on the powerlessness of 
any portion of the subjects. It was im- 
possible to tell the countless and nameless 
ties by which the constitution attracted 
to itself the affections of subjects; and 
therefore it was madness to persist in any 
measure, the inevitable tendency of which 
was to alienate those affections. He im- 
plored the House to consider that the 
fate of Ireland was at stake—to look at 
the state of the population of that country 
—to reflect on its present misery—and 
on what the parliament of Great Britain 
had already done for that country under 
the auspices of our late sovereign. Let 
it no longer be said of Ireland, that, 
having performed the duties which the 
constitution exacted, she was still exclud- 
ed from the privileges to which she had a 
constitutional right. He called on the 
House to ratify this night the solemn 
contract of the union, and to make that 
great measure in reality what it was in 
name. What did Mr. Pitt, who had 
projected that measure, conceive to be its 
nature? What meaning did that great 
statesman attach to the following: lines, 
which he'had applied to the union of the 
two countries :— 
“ Non ego, nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 
Nec mihiregnapeto : paribus selegibus amba 


Invicte gentes eterna in fodera miltant. 
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What, he asked, did Mr. Pitt understand 
by the eternal laws of confederacy, which 
were in future to bind ‘those nations, not 
in the relations of conqueror and con- 
quered, but in equality of laws? We 
professed to follow the policy of that en- 
lightened statesman in our intercourse 
and relations with foreign countries; but 
on this system of domestic policy we have 
not yet acted, nor will the maxims on 
which that system was founded be reduced 
to practice, until the inscription on his 
tomb shall record the iiberation of Ire- 
land: Let them look tothe recent im- 
provements in Ireland. They would find 
that every opportunity had been seized of 
educating all classes of society in that 
country. They would there see a generous 
people making every effort, under every 
disadvantage, for improving the situation, 
and enlightening the minds of the lower 
classes of society. ‘There were securities 
springing up where they were least ex- 
pected, as if sent by Providence to remove 
a base and illiberal pretext. 

Mr. Luke White said, he merely rose 
to make his acknowledgments to the right 
hon. secretary for Ireland, for his excel- 
lent and manly speech in behalf of his 
suffering country. 

Mr. Bankes proceeded, amidst very 
general cries of question! to oppose the 
anotion, but was altogether inaudible. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that upon a 

uestion of such vital importance, he 
should consider it right to move an ad- 
journment, if any member was prevented 
from delivering his opinions. 

Mr. Bankes said, that he felt no in- 
clination to persevere against the sense of 
the House. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald rose merely t 
state a fact connected with the present 
question. The circumstance to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the House 
was, the insertion in the Gazette of an 
address, purporting to come from an 
association of Orange-men in Irejand. He 
understood that from among the ad- 
dresses presented to his majesty, a 
selection was made for publication in the 
Gazette by the minister whose duty it 
was; and he was bound to say, in justice 
‘to ministers, that the individual who se- 
lected that address must have done so 
without the sanction of his colleagues, as it 
was nothing less than an insult to the 
sovereign. It was not perhaps generally 
known, that this class of individuals had 
been pronounced by the judges of the 
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land to be an illegal association, inasmuch 
as they bound themselves to a condi- 
tional allegiance, and to principles un- 
known to the ‘great body of the public. 
The address in question had been brought 
over to this country by the lord mayor 
of Dublin, and had been presented to his 
majesty, surrounded and emblazoned with 
those symbols of the association which 
were understood only by its own members. 
The lord mayor of Dublin, who had been 
employed to carry over this address, was 
his majesty’s stationer in Ireland, and, he 
understool, had expected to receive the 
honour of knighthood on presenting it. A 
noble lord, remarkable for his‘suavity of 
manners, and his powers of enlivening 
even aldermen, had gone so far as to 
furnish the knight expectant with the 
motto “ pro patria,” which he conceived 
peculiarly appropriate to a stationer. 
Having failed, however, to obtain the 
honour which he had been led to expect, 
the lord mayor was condoled with by his 
friends, and an hon. alderman (sir W. 
Curtis) who was remarkable for his 
festive urbanity, had resolved “to cheer 
him up” with a dinner. . He should only 
add his hope, that «the presentation of 
party addresses would always be repro- 
bated by that House, as it could never be 
desired that the sovereign of this kingdom 
should become the sovereign of: a party 
or faction. bile 
- Sir G. Hill said, he had had the honour 
of accompanying the lord mayor of Dub- 
lin. He should oppose the present 
motion, because former concessions to 
the Catholics had failed to produce con- 
ciliation. 
Lord Castlereagh could not suffer the 
question to go toa vote, without troubling 
the House with a few observations. ‘The 
present was a subject on which he’ had 
frequently expressed his sentiments ;' but 
it was one which he never approached 
without great pain, because it compelled 
him to differ from those friends with whom 
he usually agreed on other political and 
national questions. Another circumstance 
that gave him pain was, that:from what 
had passed he saw no great prospect of a 
more favourable issue to the question at 
the present moment than had formerly 
attended it; but still. he conceived it to 
be his duty to express himself candidly 
and without reserve. He had often 
wondered that the extent of the question 
now remaining for discussion hadso much 
— attached to it-; He could 
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indeed conceive why the Catholics should 
consider it of great importance; because, 
as the right hon. gentleman had observed, 
it was natural for them to feel great in- 
terest in being excluded from those offices 
and honours which were open to the at- 
tainment of others, and in being con- 
sidered, under the circumstances of the 
constitution, not as dissenters, but as 
Catholics. Still, however, the question 
at issue certainly did not appear to him 
to involve that degree of advantage on the 
one side, and of danger on the other, 
which ought to provoke the warmth that 
at present existed. He could not con- 
ceive how that mind was constructed 
which convinced itself of danger arising 
from the equality of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, or which could have any other ob- 
jections to the establishment of that 
equality than a repugnance to en of 
every kind. He could not persuade him- 
self, if this concession were made to- 
morrow, that it could bring the Catholics 
any accession of power, and he thought 
that the right hon. gentleman had stated 
this point more strongly than was borne 
out by the truth. Stress might be laid 
‘on the numbers of the Roman Catholics, 
and the danger which might be appre- 
hended from that circumstance if ever 
they should attain any considerable in- 
crease of political power; but if we 
looked to other parts of the empire, and 
saw their numbers, greater out of all pro- 
portion, we could not for a moment en- 
tertain any idea of danger to the consti- 
tution from the numerical strength of the 
Roman Catholics, if they had the means 
or:the inclination—neither of which he 
admitted—to turn their strength against 
the interests of the country. He would 
put it to the House, whether, considering 
the nice balance of opinion in that and 
the other House of Parliament upon this 
question, it was a subject which ought to 
be suffered to hang about them in an un- 
settled state? Looking at the present, 
and what might be the future state of Eu- 
rope, he would ask whether such a question, 
calculated as it was to create considerable 
embarrasment, ought to remain perma- 
nently unsettled? Giving every credit 


to his right hon. friend for the candid and 
honourable manner in which he had dis- 
cussed this question, yet he could not 
agree with him, that in the fear of future 
possible danger tothe country, or even in 
the fear of adanger of our having aCatholic 
king, we ought to allow a question of the 
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magnitude and importance of the present 
to hang about the government in an un- 
settled state. He had not understood, as 
his right hon. friend seemed to have done, 
that the right hon. mover had looked 
upon the question as one of right. If he 
had so done, he must differ from him, for 
he looked upon the question of admissi- 
bility as one which must be decided by 
the necessity of the case. He was fully 
prepared to maintain the right of the state 
to abridge the liberty of the subject, where 
that was found to be necessary for the 
general benefit; and this he held to be 
particularly applicable to the ecclesiastical 
part of the state; but he did not think 
that necessity now existed for the ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic was not placed on the 
footing of dissenters from the Church of 
England in general; this was a marked 
and particular exclusion, and for which 
he could see no reasonable ground 
in the present state of the country. 
—The noble lord then proceeded to show, 
that there was nothing in the state of 
this country or of Europe, which could 
justify the continued exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from taking that station 
in society which their growing prosperity 
had entitled them to ; and that the appre- 
hension of future danger from their in- 
creased power, was not a sufficient justi- 
fication for their exclusion. In France, 
in the Netherlands, in Holland, and even 
in Germany, no such regulation was 
allowed. The treaty of Westphalia had 
contributed to eradicate such distinctions; 
and it was not therefore strange, that at 
the last congress at Vienna the only thing 
which had been unanimously agreed upon 
was, that the distinctions of religion should 
not be considered as a bar to the advance- 
ment of any man to a situation which he 
might be capable of filling properly. He 
appealed’to the House whether such dis- 
tinctions ought to be supported in this 
free country. Not even in Hungary, 
where the Roman Catholic religion was 
‘the established one, was the difference of 
religious sentiments held to be injurious 
to any persons in their political conduct. 
The reasoning of his hon. friend founded 
upon the practice of Hamburgh and of 
Sweden, ought not to be looked upon by 
the House as conclusive. ‘Those conces- 
sions which he considered as fitted to be 
granted to the Roman Catholics ought to 
originate in a spirit of liberality; and he 


i was proud to.say, that of all the different 
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religious divisions of the world, there was 
not one more disposed to liberality than 
the Church of England. Wher he applied 
this principle to Ireland, he saw the 
strongest reason for supporting it. He 
would not have it understood that the 
question of Catholic emancipation was 
ever held out to Ireland as a pledge for 
the union of that country with England. 
It was distinctly understood that that 

uestion was to be left entirely to the 
discretiie of the legislature. Looking, 
however, to tle situation of Ireland, he 
maintained, that the only practical mode 
of effectually putting an end to the em- 
barrassments which were met in the go- 
vernment of Ireland would be, by removing 
the discontents arising from the present 
situation of the Roman Catholics. He 
would declare, that they could never ex- 

ct to settle the differences which existed 
in Ireland, and to apply to that country 
the remedies which its internal condition 
required, until this question was finally 
and amicably adjusted. He felt that the 
established church in Ireland should be 
supported at all risks ; for if ever attempts 
were made against it (which he could 
not anticipate as a result of the present 
measure ), force must be opposed to force, 
and such attempts would be put down; 
but he conceived that that church might 
_ be sufficiently protected, not indeed by 
making the Catholic religion the es- 
tablished religion of Ireland, but by 
affording to it the same protection as to 
every other class of dissenters. With 
respect to the making a provision for the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, he would say, 
that if that had been done before now, 
the internal situation of that country 
would be very different from what it was 
at the present day. He had submitted a 
proposition of this kind to the heads of 
the Catholic clergy, under the adminis- 
tration of lord Sidmouth, then Mr. 
Addington, and he was informed, that 
however liberal the offers which were 
made might be, the measure could not be 
carried while the lay part of that religion 
remained excluded from the privileges 
which they so earnestly hoped for. He 
thought the government acted wisely on 
that occasion. Nothing, he conceived, 
would contribute more to improve the 
state of Ireland, than such an arrange- 
ment. He did not mean that the clergy 
should be placed in a state of subserviency 
to the government ; but that no measure 
could be more calculated to improve the 
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internal state of the country, than the 
connexion of the Catholic clergy with the 
government of the country. [t was im- 
possible that it should be effected whilst 
the great body of the Catholics remained 
in their present state of exclusion. What 
they wanted was, to make the law 
respected in Ireland—to make it effective. 
But he knew that government never 
could have the same authority, or enforce 
its authority with due effect, whilst this 
exclusive system was continued. If the 
House should consent to go into the 
committee, he would do every thing in 
his power to forward the measure, be- 
cause it was his conviction that until it 
was carried, a great defect would remain 
in the security and harmony of the em- 
ire. 
4 Mr. Martin, of Galway, begged to 
oppose to the theory of the right 
hon. member for Oxford something that 
flowed on his mind from experience. In- 
stances as likely to excite the Catholics 
against the Protestants, had occurred, 4s 
any that might be expected to rouse the 
Protestants against the Catholics; but 
the result had been satisfactory. The 
Derry Journal being prosecuted by the 
Catholics for a libel, a Catholic jury had 
given a verdict against a Catholic priest, 
and when Mr. O’Gorman brought an 
action against the Dublin ato « Post 
for calling him dishonourable block- 
head,” what did the jury tell him? Why 
they told him, that he was entitled to 
sixpence damages. ‘This served to prove, 
that Catholics were bound by their oaths, 
and ready to perform their duty. He 
should certainly vote for going into the 
committee. 
all the benefits that had been conferred 
on the Catholics, they might consistently 
negative the present motion ; but having 
paid 999/. and obtained no receipt, if 
paying another shilling would procure the 
receipt, it would be wisdom for such an 
object to make so small an additional sa- 
crifice. 

The House divided: Ayes 227. Noes 
221. Majority in favour of the motion 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 1. 


SratE oF EpucaTion 1N IRELAND.] 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald rose to submit the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice relative 
to the Education of the lower Orders in 
Ireland. The subject of education in ge- 
neral had already been so largely canvas- 
sed, and, as far as it related to England, 
had been so ably illustrated by his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham), that 
it would be presumptuous in him to do any 


| more on the present occasion than allude 
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to those points that bore on education in 
Ireland. The state of that country was 
little known to many members; and he 
might therefore be excused for stating 
some facts, an acquaintance with which 
was necessary to enable the House to 
form a correct judgment on the present 
question. Previously to the 43rd year of 
his late majesty’s reign, two commissions 
had sat in Ireland on the subject of edu- 
cation, and had made no fewer than 14 
reports, full of interesting matter ; but out 
of these reports, no practical measure had 
arisen. In the 43rd of his late majesty, 
another commission was appointed, which 
made 7 reports; but still, notwithstanding 
the recommendations contained in these 
21 reports, nothing had been done for the 

romotion of education in that country. 

e did not deny that great exertions had 
been made by individuals, as well as by 
societies ; but as yet no practical step had 
been taken to establish a general system 
of education. Perhaps the House would 
be very much surprised when he stated 
to them, under a few general heads, the 
magnitude of the sums at present applica- 
ble to the purposes of education in that 
country. There were in Ireland 70 schools 
on royal endowment, possessing annual 
funds of upwards of 8,000/.; 4 classical 
schools, under the endowment of Eras- 
mus Smith, with funds amounting to 
4,000/.; 20 diocesan schools, with large 
revenues; and 15 classical schools, two 
of which possessed funds of 1,465/. a 
ear in landed property. There were, 
besides these, many schools for instruc- 
tion in the English language, on private 
foundations, which had enormous funds, 
but in which the number of scholars was 
totally disproportioned to the great amount 
of the funds. There was also another des- 
mee os of schools possessing large funds, 
and which were peculiarly applicable to 
the education of the lower classes: he 
meant charter-schools, of which there 
were 39. Of these, the total annual grants 
amounted to 29,283/. and the total annual 
disbursements to 40,1837. The principle 
on which these schools were founded was 
totally distinct from all religious opi- 
nions; but he was sorry to say that the 
education of the poor was thwarted and li- 
mited in every possible manner in the 
Protestant schools, by their being requir- 
ed to renounce the Catholic principles 
before they are admitted. The sums pos- 
vied, by all these schools, if properly ap- 


would be sufficient to extend me 
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cation, and a knowledge of the principles 
of the constitution, to a large body, if not 
to the whole, of the population of Ireland. 
There was also the Foundling Hospital, 
Dublin, a well-known charity, of which 
the funds amounted to 32,000/. annually, 
and the number of children educated and 
brought up there was only 2,000. There 
were also $3 endowed classical schools, 
with annual funds of 9,000/. and which 
supported only 1,000 scholars. Inde- 
pendently of these charitable institutions, 
there were no less than 3,776 schools 
spread over Ireland, containing scholars 
to the number of 253,000 children. He 
stated these facts to show, that there ex- 
isted in that country a very great disposi- 
tion to instruct the lower orders, and on 
their part an extreme avidity to be in- 
structed. He did not mean to impute 
blame to the second commission appointed 
under the late reign to inquire into the 
situation of these charities; but he did 
mean to say, that no actual good, no po- 
sitive and beneficial measure, had follow- 
ed upon the termination of their labours. 
His ultimate object was, to move, that the 
papers which were the subject of his pre- 
sent motion should, together with the re- 
ports te which he had adverted, be laid 
before a committee of the House. The 
total amount of the funds of different 
schools in Ireland, which might be 
made available to the general purposes 
of education, was more than 173,000/. per 
annum. This motion he should submit in 
the early part of the next session ; and he 
begged to say that he should then 
lay before the House no speculative 
notions on the great subject of education 
in Ireland, but endeavour to propose some 
immediately and practically efficacious 
measure. At present he would move for 
* An Account of the Funds and Reve- 
nues of all schools on public or charitable 
foundations in Ireland, as far as they have 
been reported on by the commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of such schools ; dis- 
tinguishing the sources from which such 
funds and revenues are derived, and the 
number of scholars instructed in such 
schools respectively :” Also, A state- 
ment, showing what measures have been 
taken for carrying into effect the improve- 
ments recommended by the said commis- 
sioners.”” 

Mr. C. Grant observed, that the great- 
est credit was due to the labours of those 
commissioners, of the results of whose ex- 
ertions the right hon. gentleman spoke so 
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slightingly. No specific measurehad follow- 
ed he would admit, upon their valuable re- 
ports, owing to certain obstacles which 
had been laid, in due course, before the 
government. Toremove those obstacles, 
he had prepared a bill, which he intended 
to bring before parliament. 

Sir H. Parndl, though in general an 
enemy to aids of the nature which this 
subject was likely to call for, from the 
liberality of government, thought that 
it was one which might justify such a 


ant. 

Mr. Spring Rice hoped it was not ne- 
cessary to offer any arguments at the pre- 
sent day to shew that the advantages to 
be derived from the principles of general 
education more than counterbalanced the 
disadvantages. Shouldany one, however, 
doubt it, it would be satisfactory toits ad- 
vocates to find, on reference to the Statute 
books, that our forefathers had recognised 
the principle. By a statute of Henry 8th 
it was enacted, that parochial schools 
should be established in Ireland for the 
instruction of the Irish youth generally. 
The preamble of that act set forth the 
necessity of such establishments, as calcu- 
lated to bring a barbarous people into 
a coincidence of language and man- 
ners with a people who were civilized. He 
did not quarrel with the terms of the act, 
but he greatly regretted that its spirit and 
its enactments were not more strictly ob- 
served. By that act it wasenjoined, that 
every clergyman who possessed a benefice 
in Ireland, should teach or cause to be 
taught, a school in this parish, and that the 
youth of the place should be instructed in 
the English language. For an omission 
of this duty, the act imposed a fine for the 
first offence; a large fine for the second ; 
and for the third, the loss of his benefice. 
It was also enacted that every clergyman 
on his appointment to a benefice should 
take an oath to the following effect :—< I 
swear that I will teach, or cause to be 
taught, the English language, in a school 
in my parish.” Now, he was sorry to find, 
that, notwithstanding the strictness of the 
act and the solemn pledge of an oath, 
which every clergyman was obliged to 
take at this day, so little attention seem- 
ed to be ‘paid to this subject. There 
were 1,125 benefices in Ireland, out of 
which 736 only, had made returns to 
the orders of the committee in 1810, and 
of which 549 only had scholars in con- 
formity with the regalations of the statute. 
Now, it was a fair presumption that those 
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who had not made a return had no school» 
and according to that presumption, there 
were 576 clergymen who had neglected to 
do that which, by the oath they had taken, 
they were boundto do. This’ return was 
made in 1810, and he sincerely hoped 
that the clergymen could now make a 
more satisfactory return. ‘The 12th of 
Elizabeth contained the enactments of 
Henry 8th, in favour of education, and 
would it now be- denied in opposition to 
what was commonly called, the * wisdom 
of our ancestors,” that education’ led to 
truth, and truth to virtue: and happi- 
ness. He considered the subject of edu- 
cation to be of the utmost importance to 
Ireland; and he trusted under the conci- 
liatory auspices of the right hon. gentle- 
man, some comprehensive system of moral 
instruction for the poor of Ireland, would 
be brought into action. At no one time 


could it be more effectual in its applica. - 


tion than at the present, when the mild 
and conciliatory administration of the 
right hon. gentleman had produced so fa- 
vourable an- impression in that country. 
It had been said (and he had heard the 
statement with regret, because he thought 
it very lightly made) that the Catholics in 
Ireland, and particularly the Catholic 
clergy were opposed to general education. 
As a friend to the Roman Catholics he de- 
nied this. They were opposed to it where 
it was connected, or where they suspected 
it to be connected, with a spirit of proselyt- 


ism. Where that spirit did not dictate 


the system of education, no persons could 


be more favourable to it than the Roman 


Catholics. When they found that this 
spirit of proselytism was sought to be 
made the ground on which the blessings 
of education were to be bestowed, they 
were naturally opposed to it. When the 
established clergy were advised, under the 
sanction of an individual who had recently 
been advanced to the highest dignities 
in the church, that they were to teach the 


people, not only to believe in the religion 


of Christ, but they must also accept it as 
received and understood by the Church 


‘of England, was it to be wondered that 


the jealousy of the Catholics should be 
awakened? When they found their reli- 


gion stigmatised in a late charge of the. 


right reverend prelate, to whom he allud- 
ed as a doctrine subversive of a christian 
ministry, annulling the value of a Re- 
deemer’s sacrifice, and disenthroning the 
Son of God,” was it very surprising that 
they should feel some alarm, as well as 
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some indignation ?—These opinions of the 
right reverend prelate (the bishop of Kil- 
Jalloe) had, he was convinced, proceeded 
merely from a want of knowledge of the 
country to which he was sent. These 
opinions formed a striking contrast with 
the declared judgment of the board of 
education, in which those dignified cha- 
racters, the primate of Ireland, the arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and the bishops of Kil- 
Jalla and Limerick had united. Those 
prelates in their 14th report had expressed 
their “ unanimous opinion, that no new 
places for the education of the lower 
orders in Ireland, however wisely and un- 
exceptionably contrived in other respects, 
could be successful unless it should be ex- 
plicitly avowed, and clearly understood, 
that no attempt should be made to disturb 
peculiar religious tenets of any sect or de- 
nomination of Christians.” | 

Mr. W. Courtenay bore testimony to 
the disposition of the Catholics to support 
schools which were conducted on a liberal 
system. 
_ The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 2, 
Napres—Conpuct oF THE ALLIED 
Powers.} The Marquis of Lansdown 
rose, pursuant to his notice, to call the 
attention of their lordships to the trans- 
actions which had been, and which he feared, 
were still carrying on in the South of 
Italy. However strong his personal opi- 
nion on the subject he hardly knew whe- 
ther he should have had the courage 
to introduce a subject of such importance, 
if he had not felt, after what had passed 
in that House, and in another place, that 
he was supported by the universal voice 
of the people of this country. With 
that conviction on his mind, he should 
have thought it an omission of duty, if 
he had not endeavoured to give to the ge- 
neral feeling the most effectual expression. 
He was the more inclined to do this, when 
he perceived by the latest accounts from 
the head quarters of the allies, that a 
most extraordinary delusion still prevailed 
amongst them as to the real sentiments 
of the British government. Notwithstand- 
ing the circular written by the secretary 
for Foreign affairs, and the explanations 
given to the continental powers, it appear- 
ed from the contents of the declaration 
lately arrived, and of the authenticity of 
which no dgubt could be entertained, 


that up to the moment in February when 
it had been issued, the most extraordinary 
delusion existed, and was announced te 
the people of the continent, respecting 
the sentiments with which the proceedings 
against Naples were viewed by his majes- 
ty’s government. It was his object, there+ 
fore, to place the opinion of the govern- 
ment and of the House beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt. In doing so he should 
avoid as much as possible recurring to 
the past conduct, or rather omission, of 
his majesty’s ministers. He wished to 
take no advantage of that; much as 
he lamented that so many months should 
have elapsed without their finding it possi- 
ble to make foreign ministers understand 
their motives—much as he was surprised 
that the secretary for Foreign affairs, 
who was personally acquainted with those 
ministers, should also have been un- 
able to make them comprehend the 
views of this country, but should on 
the contrary have led them into a total 
misapprehension of them. The only use 
which he wished to make of that circum- 
stance was, to impress upon their lordships 
the paramount duty which they owed to 
themselves and to their country, of 
making known and’ publicly embodying 
their sentiments. He should first .consi- 
der what were the principles which the 
Allied Powers had proclaimed on the pre- 
sent occasion, and on which they had 
founded their proceedings; and, im. the 
next place, what consequences were likely 
to result from. their acting upon those 
principles. On the outset he must also 
state, that in speaking of the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Petersburgh, he 
meant no disrespect to those courts; nei- 
ther did he object, whilst governing their 
own territories, to their acting that part 
which became great powers, and. which 
they had occasionally done to advantage. 
Because the principles on which such 
governments were formed, were such as 
he could not approve, he did not wish to 
interfere with their internal administra- 
tion, for he well new that the nature of 
human affairs required the existence of dif- 
ferent governments. He well knew in the 
commencement of the French revolution, 
when one of the wild dreams of those 
men misnamed philosophers, proposed to 
to reduce all governments to something 
like one uniform system, that such an at- 
tempt must fail. Whether it tended to 
make all nations equally free or equally 
slaves, to establish anarchy or despotism, 
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failure; he’ was convinced must attend, | arbitrary government. The particular sect. 


and he fervently hoped, would attend 
such an attempt. As on the former occa- 
sion, a sort of republican purity was set 
up for a pattern, so now the standard 
was a certain monarchical principle into 
which were admitted only a very few grains 
of the-alloy of liberty. This monarchical 
principal was that which he had with sur- 
prise and astonishment seen laid down in 
the document to which he had already 
alluded. It was stated, that the measures 
undertaken, and the views disclosed by 
the allied powers, were in conformity 
with the principles of the British govern- 
ment. Though particular relations and 
motives were stated to prevent our taking 
part in the resolutions of the other allied 
courts, yet it was asserted that this go- 
vernment had the same views, and that, 
as far as principles went, this goveroment 
was perfectly agreed with the other pow- 
ers. These principles had been disclosed 
at Troppau, and afterwards at Laybach. 
It was then full time for their lordships 
to consider what they really were; and he 
found them most distinctly explained 
in that state paper which had lately 
appeared under the title of the declaration 
of the allied powers against Naples. He 
saw in that declaration a complete exposé, 
of the false and wicked grounds on which 
the allied powers pretended to justify 
their attack on an independent kingdom. 
It was stated, that there existed a sect in 
Naples dangerous to the repose of Italy ; 
and the existence of this sect was made 
a foundation for the proceedings adopted 
against the new government. What was 
said about this sect might be as truly as 
he believed it to be falsely stated; still, 
the allied powers were not entitled to 
draw from that circumstance any reason 
for attacking Naples. He was willing to 
admit that in a free country the existence 
of a secret political sect might be attend- 
ed with mischievous consequence: but 
with its existence or non-existence foreign 
governments had nothing to do. Was he 
called on to condemn the existence of 
such a sect in a country in which men 
might by necessity be driven to take re- 
fuge under secrecy and disguise? That 
the sect described was to be found in 
Naples, was a circumstance far from 
constituting the right or the necessity of 
interference. But without the existence 
of something like a sect, certainly no 
improvement could have been made in 
the government of Naples, or any other 
VOL. IV, 
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alluded to was not of recent origin. Its 
existence, under the name of the Carbo- 
nari, might be traced in Italy up to the. 
time of the emperor Leopold. The Car- 
bonari received the particular protection of 
those who looked for their assistance in 
emancipating Italy from the power of 
France. Their encouragement was then 


ing that object; and yet the share this 
sect had had in the late revolution of 
Naples was put forward by Austria as a 
ground of condemnation notwithstanding 
that power had formerly sought the sup- 
port of the Carbonari. But the Carbo- 


This charge was very extraordinary when 
it was considered that the accused sect 
was stated to be existing in a country in 
which the public manifestation of its 
wishes could not fail to draw down upon, 
it all the vengeance of the government. 
Did the persons who defended the conduct 
of Austria mean to say that the Carbo- 
nari aught to have posted up on the 
church-doors a notice, stating, that on 
such a day they were to begin the revolu-. 
tion, and giving waraing, as in legal mat- 
ters, for the other parties, the courts of 
Austria, Berlin, and Petersburgh, to 
come and oppose them? Was it not ob- 
vious that any change of an arbitrary 
government could only be effected by 
that sort of art which seemed to be in. 
the eyes of the allied powers, the whole 
corpus delicti of which they complained. 
The declaration proceeds to describe 
the late government of Naples as full of 
paternal kindness, and infers that that 
amiable character, and the endeavours to 
introduce into all branches of the adminis- 
tration essential improvements, had had 
the effect of putting a stop for a time to 
the designs of the Carbonari. The reason, 
however, why all the efforts of the Carbo- 
nari in concert with the people were un- 
successful was, not that stated in the de- 
claration, but the presence of the Austrian 
army. It was neither the improvement 
nor the deterioration of the branches of 
administration that suspended the efforts 
of the Carbonari. There was one branch 
of administration, the improvement of 
which he knew, from, good authority, 
to have been neglected. There had been 
no remission of taxes. There was be- 
sides, in that country no enjoyment of 
— security, no protection for pro= 
3 


considered a most effectual means of gain- 


nari were not only called a political sect, 
but were accused of working in the dark.. 
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perty. He could speak with the most 
perfect confidence on this subject. One 
instance he would state to their lordships. 
About four or five years ago there was 
a scarcity amounting almost to famine in 
Naples, and at that time one of the minis- 
ters held a share in a monopoly of corn. 
At that time a British general officer 
was applied to, on the part of an individu- 
al, to use his interest to procure his 
release from prison. The officer found 
him’ confined in a dungeon half full of 
water. The unfortunate man_ stated 
that he was not conscious of having com- 
mitted any crime, and that he was not 
informed of any charge having been made 
against him. The only thing he could 
recollect was, that he had some conversa- 
tion about the disposal of corn, and 
that the transaction had reference to 
the concerns of the minister, for he had 
a share in the monopoly. The British 
officer went immediately to the minister, 
but he denied any knowledge of the im- 
prisonment. The officer returned to the 
prison, where the gaoler told him that 
the man was confined by the express 
erder of the minister. He then went 
again to the minister, to whom he could 
not on this second occasion obtain access ; 
but he was told by the secretary, that 
the imprisonment of the man had been 
ordered because it was understood that 
the minister might wish to speak to him. 
The prisoner was finally set at liberty, 
and owed his release to the interference 
of this English general officer, whose 
name he could mention were it neces- 
Sary. Was this a state of things which 
did not require a change? Or was it 
one which foreign powers were entit- 
led to describe es the result of the 
care of a paternal government? But 
the declaration stated that the new 
constitution had been imposed on the 
king. Now the king appeared to have 

iven it his voluntary consent, and no 
effort had been made to compel him. 
But then it was objected to, because it 
was the Spanish constitution. He was 
not going to undertake the defence of 
the Spanish constitution ; but that there 
was any thing extraordinary, connected 
as Naples was with Spain, in the pre- 
ference given to the Spanish constitution, 
he must deny. Being under the neces- 
sity of adopting some new plan of go- 
vernment, was it not likely that the exam- 
ple of persons professing the same religion, 
and living under a monarch of the same 
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family as the sovereign of Naples, would. 
be followed? And here be it recollected, 
that the British constitution, which it was 
said some of the allies wished to be ow 
ferred to that of Spain, was one which 
the king of Naples had some years before 
rejected, after it had been, under the aus- 
pices of this country, established in ano- 
ther part of his dominions. There was 
another circumstance which ought not to 
be forgotten. Their lordships might re- 
member that lord W. Bentinck had, in 
1814, addressed proclamations to all 
Italy, in which he called upon the people 
to rise and assert their rights. These 
proclamations, issued on the part of the 
British government, were signed by Jord. 
W. Bentinck, and certainly no name was. 
calculated to give them better authority 
and effect. The conclusion of the pro- 
clamation ran thus—* Warriors of Italy, 
you are only asked to come forward to 
assert your own rights and liberties. 
When you shall have joined our forces, 
then italy may become what in her 
best time she was, and what Spain is 
now.” Here was a direct recommenda- 
tion to follow the example of Spain. In 
the same proclamation it was observed 
that Portugal, Spain, Sicily, and Holland, 
could attest the liberality of Great Bri- 
tain. It was farther stated, ‘* that Spain 
had succeeded in her great undertaking ;” 
meaning that very constitution which 
Spain had framed, which Naples had been 
desired to imitate, and was now con- 
demned for adopting. It might be said, 
that this was only done to rouse Italy ; 
and he had heard of something being 
said somewhere of the absurdity of conti- 
nuing for ever married toa promise. A 
breach of promise would not, however, be 
vindicated ; and with regard to Austria, 
the world would not forget, that the pro- 
clamation of lord W. Bentinck was issued 
at atime when Austria was co-operating 
with the British forces in Italy. Austria, 
who now thought the Spanish constitution 
so unsafe, was in fact a party to this pro- 
clamation; though not a principal, she 
was an acceding party. The principle of 
the proclamation was, besides, in perfect 
conformity with that of the treaty which 
Austria in the month of March preceding 
had, in concert with the British govern- 
ment and the other powers, signed at 
Chaumont; and which it was declared 
that the whole object of the allied powers 
was to support. Support what? Not 
the rights of sovereigns, but the liberties 
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of nations. The noble lords opposite 
cheer‘at this, but where do they now hear 
any thing of liberty or the rights of the 
‘people, either in proclamations or trea- 
ties? No, the word liberty is carefully 
excluded from the vocabulary of the 
allies. But it was these proclamations 
and promises which called for the exer- 
tions of the people of the continent; and 
the allies sitting at Troppau had no right 
now to condemn that freedom which they 
had at Chaumont pledged themselves to 
support. ‘The reasons assigned for these 
distressing contentions might indeed be 
summed up as follows:—Although the 
Austrian government fully respects the 
independent rights of nations, with which 
they do not in any respect wish to inter- 
fere, yet still they hold that the recent 
conduct of Naples now justifies their in- 
terference. That is, in other words, that 
there are certain circumstances which in 
their eyes do justify an interference with 
the rights of other nations; and that 
these circumstances are—whenever sects 
in a state shall privately assist in promot- 
ing a revolution, or a:change in the go- 
vernment; whenever an army shall assist 
in such a revolution or a change ; when- 
ever private meetings shall be held to as- 
sist in such a work; and where there was 
a party in the country so revolutionized, 
which was hostile to that revolution, and 
where the tranquillity and silence with 
which the change in the government was 
effected, show the existence of that party. 
—These then, were the reasons which 
Austria had set up to justify her aggres- 
sion upon the existing government of 
Naples. It was true, indeed, that they 
were preceded by an avowal of not inter- 
fering with the independent rights of na- 
tions, implying that a revolution in an in- 
dependent state might be permitted where 
these disqualifying reasons did not exist. 
Really, this abstract proposition of the 
disqualifications which were to restrict 
the rights of independent states, was like 
the abstract idea which had been, to ridi- 
cule false philosophy, set up as exempli- 
fying corporeal agency. It strongly re- 
minded him of the famous dialogue be- 
tween Martinus Scriblerus and his fellow 
pupil Crambo, in their exercises in the 
study of logic. The discussion was 


about an abstract idea of a lord mayor. 
Martinus sets out with saying that many 
things are necessary to make up the ab- 
stract idea of a lord mayor, but that, ac- 
cording to his idea-of such a personage, 


mean to acknowledge? 
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there must be a wig and gown, Crambo 


cannot allow that, nor can he reconcile 


with his idea of a lord mayor, any thing 
which shall have eyes, hands, mouth, or 
legs. Just so it was with Austria, in the 
abstract idea set up by that government 


of what did and what did not justify an 


independent state in changing its govern- 
ment. It admitted fully the right to 
make the change, but then it must not be 
made by a sect, it must not be made by 
an army, it must not be made by private 
meetings, it must not be made while a 

arty in the state opposes that change. 
If it be done without any of these means, 
then, said Austria, it amounts to my ab- 
stract idea of a justified revolution. What 
then, he would ask, are the means by 
which the confederate sovereigns declare 
they can tolerate a revolution or a 


change? Can such a change be only to- 


lerated when done by the will of a mo- 
narch? Shall that royal will alone con- 
stitute a legal change? Such appears to 
be the opinion of Austria. Now? what 
are the changes which these sovereigns 
will allow the king of an independent 
state to make? When Ferdinand over~ 
turned a constitution to which he was a 
party, Austria did not interfere. What, 
then, is to be the colour or complexion 
of the change which these potentates 
Will they si- 
lently see a state replaced in slavery and 
thraldom, if such be the will of a mo- 
narch ; and are the subjects of an inde- 


pendent state to be for ever debarred 


from political regeneration—unless it be 
the will of a sovereign that they shall 
be free ?—He came now to the second 
part of his consideration, which was the 
effect that must attend these proceed- 
ings, either in the failure or the success 
of Austria. If she fail in her attempt 
upon the present government ef Naples, 
the principles of liberty upon which the 
Neapolitans have lately acted will ac- 
quire additional force: in that event, if 
Naples have the power she might exer- 
cise the right of retaliation. If, however, 
that contingency should arise which he 
anticipated, and Austria should succeed 
in her attack, by what means was the 
Austrian authority at Naples to be main- 
tained? Whether the Neapolitans ulti- 
mately accede to the terms held out by 
Austria, or, resisting them, still continue 


‘a sullen opposition when overpowered 


by open force at the onset, in either eyent 


, Austria must fortify her authority by the 
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‘power of her troops. See, then, what 
‘must be the attitude of Austria in Eu- 
ope. Her possessions will extend on the 
one side censiderably south of the Po to 
Venice, and she will have fortified herself 
on the other in Naples. Was this new 
state of things likely to be permanent? 
“Was it likely to tend to the tranquillity of 
the world? Was it probable that a new 
‘order of things, never attempted to be 
‘established before, could now be reared 
‘and permanently established? If such a 
‘state of things in Europe had heretofore 
been attempted, would Holland have ob- 
‘tained what she had achieved? Would 
Switzerland? Would the United States ? 
‘Would Spain or Portugal? They never 
could have changed their situations had 
the principles of this alliance of sovereigns 
been heretofore promulgated. It were in 
vain to hope that such principles could be 
now established in the political state of 
‘Europe. How was it possible, in the 
‘present advartced state of political know- 
edge, that principles like these could 
have a permanent acquiescence? Was 
there any probability that a system which 
‘attempted to place a barrier to the growth 
of human intelligence, and to circumscribe 
it within bounds which were hever before 
laid down, could possibly succeed? Such 
‘a system if it fora moment were forced 
‘upon a people by superior strength, could 
only obtain a transitory duration; and 
‘must ultimately fall to the ground and 
bring down disgrace and discomfiture 
upon its authors and undertakers. Re- 
cently as this new and dangerous system 
had been agitated, its effects were already 
apparent. In Spain, it had given activity 
to the republican spirit which was grow- 
ing up in that country to an extent that 
never before was thought of, and which, 
‘in its consequences, was likely to intro- 
‘duce agitation into the progress of a re- 
volution, that otherwise would have been 
tranquilly conducted to its close. In 
France, were not its effects also sensibly 
felt? Were not the hopes of a party ac- 
tually excited there; a party sometimes 
called by the name of Liberales, and at 
other times Jacobins? It was against 
such a system that England had repeat- 
edly acted both in ancient and modern 
times, so late as at the breaking out of 
the war when Buonaparté was first consul. 
In front of the battle which England was 
about to wage, was placed the unjustifi- 
able attack made by France upon the 
sight ef Switzerland to choose own 
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government. At that time reasons were 
not wanting for France to have said of 
Switzerland as Austria now did of Na- 

les, that her proceedings were calcu- 
ated to inflame contiguous states. But 
no such plea was thought of by Eng- 
land ; the act of France was justly. com- 
plained of, because it was an act incon- 
sistent with the independence of nations. 
and particularly in that most essential 
part, the right of a free people to choose 
their own form of government. In for- 
mer times Great Britain had acquired de- 
served glory by the policy she adopted, as 
the fosterer of every nascent spark of li- 
berty which was struck out of any of the 
nations in the world. The moment that 
spark arose, it was considered by Eng- 
land, as an acquisition to be cherished, 
not extinguished, The greatest man who 
had ever written upon the policy of an 
empire, or who had enlightened any age 
by his wisdom, the great lord Bacon, when 
justly praising the principles that govern- 
ed the counsels of queen Elizabeth in her 
intercourse with foreign states, after re- 
viewing the various merits which he justly 
ascribed to that policy, fixed for the high- 
est theme of his panegyric upon that part 
of Elizabeth’s conduct, where, to use his 
own words, ** she cultivated and encou- 
raged the liberties of other nations on the 
continent of Europe.” Lord Bacon, also 
instances .“* her support of the low:coun- 
tries, a people recommended to her by 
their counsels so liberal, and their fortunes 
so happy.” The circumstances in the 
late change at Naples which had armed 
Austria against the people were, that the 
revolution had been effected by a sect, 
aided by the revolt of an army. Exactly 
in the same way had the revolution in the 
‘Netherlands been conducted, and yet no 
objection was then made to the form of 
the proceeding. There ought to be no 
euch objection. That jealousy was too 
fastidious, which found fault with a revo- 
lution prepared and consummated by the 
‘mode best adapted to the general means 
of the people. Rather than cavil in this 
manner at the steps pursued by a strug- 
gling people to obtain independent rights, 
they ought apply to their efforts the 
maxim applied in another, case by one of 
the greatest statesmen and orators who 
had ever adorned that House lord 
Chatham. That great man, when speak- 
ing of America, then struggling against 
oppression, implored that, when reviewing 


the acts of their eglonies, they would— 
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- Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind, _ 
And clap the padlock on the mind.” 


These lines were equally applicable to the 


‘course which it became a nation like 
-England to pursue to a state like Naples. 
He knew it had been said, that all inter- 
ference would be now useless; that the die 
‘was cast, and it was now too late to in- 
.terfere in the hope of promoting any 
‘practical good. He was not of that: opi- 
‘nion; he did not, despair, even now, if 
England properly interposed. But even 
were he satisfied that the people of Na- 
‘ples were over-run by their assailants, 
and every foot of land there in the firm 
occupation of German soldiers, still he 
should say it was not too late for that 
House to disclaim the principle upon 
‘which the congress at Troppau were now 
acting, and to save Europe from the 
“eventual calamities which such a principle 
.was but. too well calculated: to produce. 
‘The parliament ofa country like England 
-was bound at such a crisis to put on_re- 
‘cord its solemn disclaimer of the act in 
which Austria was engaged, and of the 
principle which governed the counsels at 
-Troppau and Laybach from which that 
act had emanated. It was to enable 


England to set herself right with the 


world that he meant to submit for their 
Jordships’ adoption the following address : 
“« To thank his majesty for having been 
graciously pleased to lay before this 
‘House a copy of the despatch to his ma- 
jesty’s missions at foreign courts, on the 
-circular communication addressed by 
the courts of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, to their several missions, relating to 
the recent transactions in the kingdom of 
Naples: to express the satisfaction which 
‘we feel that his majesty has declined be- 
coming a party to the measure in ques- 
tion, considering them to be no less re- 
pugnant to the fundamental principles of 
the British constitution, than destructive 
-of the established: law of nations: and to 
express an earnest hope that his majesty 
will exert all his influence with the allied 
‘powers, if not too late, to prevent or to 
‘Yepair the consequences of measures 
which may eventually disturb the general 
tranquillity of Europe ; and which, espe- 
cially when considered in combination 
with the doctrines that have been advanc- 
-ed in their justification, are of most dan- 
gerous example to the independence of 
Sovereigns and the security of nations.” 
. Earl Bathurst said, that the whole ar- 
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gument of the noble marquis went to 
show, that Great Britain ought not to 
adopt a system of neutrality between the 
contending parties. In other words, that 
England ought at once to abandon the 
system which she had avowed to the par- 
ties, and upon which she had professed 
her fixed determination to adhere. The 
course which this government had Jaid 
down for its guidance during the pending 
struggle was plain, and its meaning per- 
fectly well understood The proposed ad- 
dress was quite of a different character : 
its policy was neither plain nor intelligi- 
ble; for while it called upon this country 
to abandon its declared neutrality, it laid 
down no other system to govern its future 
conduct towards the allied powers. The 
first question which they had then to de- 
termine was, whether or not they ought. 
to abandon their present system of neu- 
trality 2? Suppose. they did abandon it, 
what other course would the noble mar- 
quis recommend for their adoption? Sup- 
pose the revolution which led to the agi- 
tation of this question had appeared to 
England to be such as to endanger her 
interests in another quarter of the globe, 
but that the emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria should say, ‘* we see no manner of 
danger in this revolution, and we forbid 
you to interfere in its progress.” —would 
not England reply, «If you do not see 
any danger to. your interests, you are 
certainly not called upon to interfere; but 
if we see danger, we are justified on the 
broad principle of self-defence.” And 
upon that principle they would certainly 
have a right to interfere. What was the 
case.in Naples? A revolution had been 
established, to which a large portion of 
the people were no party. He did not 
mean to canvass the conduct of Austria 
in interfering, for he had not sufficient in- 
formation upon that subject before him. 
All he was anxious to show was, that 
England had taken the proper course in 
observing a strict neutrality. The noble 


earl then pronounced a panegyric upon 


the character of the king of Naples, and 


the estimation in which he was. held 


by the Neapolitans; and added that, not- 
withstanding this loyalty, so great was 
the power of the party who had coniuct- 
ed the revolution, that they refused to 
allow the king eight days to prepare a 
constitution. Sicily took no part in this 
revolution, and was only compelled to 


submit to it by fraud and violence. So 


that, if Great Britain, as had been recom- 
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mended, had received M. Cimittelli as 
the ambassador from Naples, she must be 
considered as sanctioning the application 
of the epithet of rebels to the Sicilians, 
who resisted the introduction of the new 
state of things among them. The whole 
of the recent arrangements had been 
managed at Naples by the Carbonazi, 
whose aim was not a reformation of the 
Neapolitan government, but to promote 

eneral insurrection throughout Italy ; 
their object was not a settled government, 


but an unsettled one, by which they | 


might profit in the confusion. Was there 
any thing, then, in the character of the 
parties, engaged in this revolution to en- 
title them to the support of England. 
The noble marquis had severely animad- 
verted upon the Austrian manifesto. But 
it should be recollected, that Austria 
grounded the necessity of her present in- 
terference with Naples, upon the dangers 
to which her contiguous states were ex 
posed by the recent events, This would 
not be all. Supposing the knowledge of 
the presentation of this address to his 
majesty to reach Naples, whilst the Aus- 
trian army was on its march, it would 
have the effect of prolonging the contest, 
by inspiring new hopes in the breasts of 
the ee and thus many would, 
on the advance of the Austrians, retreat to 
the hills, instead of acceding to the pro- 
position of the allied sovereigns, and 
casting their eyes towards the ocean, in 
expectation of succours from England, 
would at last fall victims to their own 
credulity. To prevent the occurrence of 
these and similar misfortunes, he felt 
himself bound to oppose the address. 
Lord Ellenborough said, that his noble 
friend’s objection applied merely to the 
latter part of the address. The first part 
stated the satisfaction felt by the House, 
that his majesty had declined becoming a 


| party to measures of which ministers had 


expressed their disapprobation. If mi- 
nisters were right in expressing their dis- 
approbation of the principles of the allies; 
it could not be wrong for their lordships 
to record their approbation of the con- 
duct of ministers. He thought such a 
proceeding necessary, because it would 
give weight and authority to the remon- 
strance of the British government. The 
address did not go to recommend a war 
with Austria. It called upon ministers 
to do that, which, if they declined to do, 
they would deserve to be impeached, 


namely—to endeavour, by all the means 


in their power, to prevent the conse- 
quence of a movement on the part of the 
allies which might eventually disturb the 
tranquillity of Europe. If his noble friend 
would look at the situation of Austria; if 
he would recollect that she stcod insu- 
lated among powers hostile to her, both 
from position and from prejudice; if he 
would consider that her defence rested on 
her moveable mass of military force, 
drawn indeed from the subjects of her 
hereditary dominions, but paid by the 
treasures wrung from her Italian and 
Polish provinces; he would see that no 
movement could be more false or more 
fatal than that which Austria had just 
made upon Naples. Considering that 
movement by itself, and without any con- 
nexion with other circumstances, he would 
say that it was one which, in the relative 
situation in which Austria and England 
were placed, it was the imperious duty of 

ministers to arrest. Looking, however, 

at the present state of Italy; taking a 

full view of the change which had been 

effected in the manners, habits, and feel- 

ings of its inhabitants whilst under French - 
domination ; recollecting that French do- 

mination, whatever mischiefs it had in- 

flicted, had united into one great state 

the small principalities into which it had 

been previously severed, and, by so doing 

had eradicated the ae ee which the 

inhabitants of them had felt against each 

other ; remembering that the French had — 
changed the effeminate Italian into the 
hardy soldier, and had inspired him with 
ideas of glory that would not have dis- 
graced his remote progenitors; remem- 
bering that they bad given thought and 
mind to the people of Italy upon all poli- 
tical questions, that they had imposed 
upon them a new system of laws which 
had been destroyed in all parts of it since 
the restoration of the old governments, 
and that the annulling of that part of it 
which enacted the equal partition of a 
man’s property among his children at his 
decease, had rendered the younger sons 
of every family foes to the existing esta- 
blishments; not forgetting that no man 
was allowed to be in power or property, 
who had held office in any part of the 
twenty-five years during which the French 
had been in possession of that country; 
reflecting, in addition to that, that the 
provinces which had received great com- 
mercial advantages by their union had 
lost them all, by being split again into 
several. small states—that in those small 
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states all the bigoted prejudices of Cus- 
tom-houses and imposts had been regu- 
larly renewed, and that industry had thus 
been completely paralyzed—considering 
all these circumstances with the mind of 
a statesman, he must say, that a more 
imprudent, impolitic and dangerous mea- 
sure, could not have been adopted by 
Austria than the invasion of Naples. He 


thought as poorly as any noble lord of 


the Neapolitan troops; neither did he 
expect that they would be successful in 
resisting the Austrians; but could any 
man who recollected what had occurred in 
Spain expect that an Austrian army 
would remain secure in that country? 
Supposing it, however, to remain secure, 
would the occupation of Naples for five 
or six years, as was proposed in the Aus- 
trian manifesto, be a circumstance calcu- 
lated to promote the peace of Europe? 
What would be the effect of it in France? 
Could there be a more dangerous spec- 
tacle held up to the French people, or one 
more calculated to urge them to successful 
rebellion, and to seek revenge for past 
disgrace than this? To support Austria 
in such measures, therefore, would be to 
support her against every noble and gene- 
Fous principle. In the last war our charac- 
ter had been our strength: by that we had 
rendered our alliance an object of desire 
to every state in Europe: by that, and by 
that alone, we had conquered. What 
would be our situation, however, now? 

Looking, as he did, at the situation of the 
country, still he must say, that under no 
- circumstances should he be afraid of a war 
undertaken with the concurrence of the 
people: but he should view with the ut- 
most despair the commencement of a war, 
in which the feelings of the people of 
England were against the counsels of the 
government, and the hearts of foreign na- 
tions not with them.—His noble friend 
had said, that to adopt this address would 
be to advise a change of the whole foreign 
policy of the country. He denied the 
truth of the position. All that was pro- 

posed in the address was, that such mea- 

sures should be teken as would prevent 

any evil consequences arising from the 

movement on, Naples ; that was, ministers 

were Called upon to take a large and libe- 

ral view of the affairs of Italy, were desired 

to use their influence and the influence of 
their country in counteracting those mea- 

sures which all men viewed with appre- 

hension, and were implored to preserve 

peace under all the circumstances that 


can render peace valuable. When his no~ 
ble friend asked him, whether he supposed 
that the Austrian army would withdraw 
upon our making a remonstrance, he felt 
no hesitation in answering that it would 
not: but it was evident that cireumstances 
must soon arise, in which the interposi- 
tion of England would be as earnestly de- 
sired by the Austrians as by the Neapo- 
litans, and that in consequence of our con- 
nexion with Sicily. e could not for- 
get that connexion ; nor the circumstances. 
under which a constitution had been es- 
tablished in that island; nor the pledge 
which we had given to its inhabitants on 
leaving it. We had promised them that 
they should not be left in a worse situation 
than that in which we found them. And 
yet the king of Naples, who had no more 
right to unite Naples and Sicily than the 
king of England had to unite England and 
Hanover, had annulled the constitution we 
had guaranteed, and which he had himself 
sworn to observe; had annulled the con- 
stitution which existed previously to that, 
and which he had sworn by his viceroy to 
preserve inviolate; had, in violation of 
both constitutions, united Sicily to Naples.. 
Not only the pledge which we had given, 
and which we ought to have redeemed in 
1816, but the combined interests of Aus- 
tria and England called upon us to de- 


- clare, and to support that declaration by 


arms, if necessary, that no constitution 


should be established in Sicily to which 


the Sicilians had not consented in their 


ancient parliaments. That constitution 
had been violated by the present govern- 
ment, as well as by the king, and we there- 


fore ought not to decline advocating the 


cause of injured Sicily. He knew, from 


his own personal observation, the attach- 


‘ment of the Sicilians to England; it had 


originated in the hour of common danger, 
anid had been cemented in the field of vic- 
tory. Would they not then have a power- 
ful means of negotiating with Austria and 
Naples, when they had Sicily at their 
back? But they would havea greater ad- 
vantage than this. If the sect of the Car- 
bonari was so dangerous as was repre- 
sented, and they wished to put it down 
effectually—how could their purpose be 
better accomplished than by taking from 
them a part of the people among whom 
they disseminated their principles? By 
agreeing to the address, they would show 
themselves alive to the true interests of 
Italy, of England, and the rest of Europe ; 
they would show that, notwithstanding the 
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present dangers which surrounded this 
great question, they had dared to take a 
statesman-like view of its most remote and 
distant dangers: they would show that 
they had determined to support ministers 
in giving full effect to ed negotiation 
which they might institute for the preser- 
vation of tranquillity; and by so doing 
they would confer credit on their country 
and themselves. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that not- 
withstanding the temporary distress under 
which this country was labouring, he had 
no doubt of its possessing abundant re- 
sources for any war in which justice or 
honour might require it to engage; but, 
in the present instance, he contended, 
that both justice and policy demanded 
that we should maintain a strict neutrality, 
He denied, both on the general principle, 
and with reference to the particular in- 
stance of Naples, that we had any right 
to interfere in such a case as the present ; 
and, with respect to the.address proposed 
by the noble marquis, it would be altoge- 
ther inefficient and nugatory, unless ac- 
companied by an address to his majesty 
to prepare an armament to enforce it. 

The Ear] of Darnley maintained, that his 


noble friend’s proposition wasin no way cal- 
culated tobreak in upon theneutrality which 
his majesty'’s government were disposed 


to preserve. But he thought it due from 
that House to make a declaration on the 
subject, conformably to the principles of 
their ancestors. Evgland was peculiarly 
entitled to remonstrate against the re- 
cent movements of Austria. For how did 
Austria pay her army? With English 
money. To this country she was indebt- 
ed at least seventeen millions. 

Lord Calthorpe supported the motion, 
on the ground that it was highly import- 
ant there should be no possible misunder- 
standing of the opinion of this country on 
a subject in which the rights and liberties 
of an independent people were so deeply 
involved. We owed it to Austria herself, 
to exert over her all the moral influence 
that we possessed, and to show her how 
full of danger her present course was, even 
if it should prove successful ; and how de- 
structive, if the resultshould be disastrous. 
In the latter case, how would the Austrian 
government, with a diminished army, an 
exhausted treasury, and a dishonoured 
name, be able to meet the demands made 
upon it by its own people, who might per- 
haps require a constitution less monarchi- 
cal even than that which they were now 
endeavouring to destroy ? 
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. The Earl of Aberdeen deprecated the: 
adoption of the address, in the absence of 
all satisfactory information, with respect 
to the real state of the case between Aus- 
tria and Naples. ‘For his own part, he. 
was not ashamed to confess, that he 
placed great confidence in the good faith 
of the declaration which had been .issued. 
by the allied sovereigns. This confidence 
was confirmed by the former conduct of 
Austria, who, when put in possession of 
the fortified places of Naples, evacuated. 
them, even before the period prescribed. 
by the treaty which put them into her 
hands. In saying this, however, he begged 
to be by no means understood as express- 
ing any approbation of the principle of 
what was called the Holy Alliance. Al- 
though he sincerely believed, that the mo- 
tives of the sovereigns by whum it was 
formed were pure, yet it was a system lia- 
ble to so much abuse, that he could not 
too strongly reprobate it. At the same. 
time, he was convinced that the present. 
invasion of Naples was not considered in. 
a just light by those who attributed it to 
the Holy Alliance. This was not candid. 
The interests of Austria were alone con- 
cerned in the affair. Unquestionably no 
man could contemplate the attempt of a 
military despotism to beat down the in-. 
fant independence of any state without 
emotion. Ina contest between a strong 
and a weak power, a generous mind na-: 
turally sympathised with the latter. There 
was also something extremely captivating 
in the very name of liberty. But it was 
not absolutely necessary that the weaker 
power, in any contest, must therefore have 
justice on its side. It was not absolutely 
necessary that what was called liberty 
must therefore really be so. With respect 
to the conduct of Austria towards Naples, 
he was not prepared positively to pro- 
nounce that that conduct was justifiable ; 
neither did the transactions which had oc- 
curred at Naples warrant any one in pro- 
nouncing that the conduct of Austria was 
unjustifiable. The revolution in Naples 
was incontestably the work of the Carbo- 
nari. The principles of that sect were not 
confined to the assertion of constitutional 
liberty in opposition to despotic govern- 
ment, but directly aimed at the destruc- 
tion of every standing government. No 
doubt could be entertained of the despotic 
influence of that sect over the parliament 
at Naples, and that there was not a single 
movement of the government now exist- 
ing there, which was not controlled by 
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that irresponsible sect. It would be pre- 
maturein this country to interfere between 
Austria and Naples, until it was shown 
that the former had not a justifiable cause 
for the conduct she had adopted towards 
the latter. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble ear! 
who spoke second in the debate, had 
objected, that the motion of the noble 
marquis was indistinct and unintelligible, 
whereas it appeared to him that the noble 
earl had himself misunderstood that which 
was distinct, and misrepresented that 
which was intelligible. The noble earl 
commenced by observing, that the noble 
mover had mistaken the manifesto of 
the allied sovereigns ; and to prove this, 
he referred to the circular note of Jord 
Castlereagh, and not to the manifesto it- 
self. His noble friend, in consequence of 
the language and conduct of Austria, 
called upon the House to vindicate the 
honour of the country ; he did not then 
enter into the question, whether such a 
vindication of our honour was likely to 
end in hostilities or not. And why was 
this done ?. Because the allied powers— 
because Austria itself—had misrepresent- 
ed to the world the principles upon which 
this government acted, or at least profes- 
sed to act. It was said in the declaration 
of the allied sovereigns, that Great Bri- 
tain fully coincided in the general princi- 
ple upon which they acted, but that con- 
siderations of state prevented that power 
from co-operating with them in the prose- 
cution of their plans. This appeared upon 
the face of that monstrous, disgusting, 
and hypocritical paper which had been 
put forth by the amiable and pacific con- 
gress of Laybach. ‘The noble lords on 
the other side said, that the interference 
- with the affairs of Naples was in support of 
the cause of Austria: but Austria said 
no—that their sole object was, the peace 
and safety of the whole of Europe, which 
were threatened by those proceedings. 
The noble lord, after quoting some pass- 
ages from the declaration of the allied so- 
vereigns, asked the noble lord opposite 
(Liverpool), to stand up and say whether 
his majesty’s ministers coincided in the 
principles and feelings by whiclt the allied 
sovereigns were actuated? The noble 
earl who had just sat down said he believ- 
ed Austria to be sincere in her profes- 
sions. Did the noble earl, or did his ma- 


jesty’s ministers. believe her sincere, when 


she, in that odious and disgusting docu- 
a, declared the. government of this 
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countfy to coincide in the views and prin- 
ciples upon which the allied sovereigns 
acted, but that we were prevented by pro- 
per and weighty considerations, from tak- 
ing an active part on the oceasion ?—He 
would shortly inform them what those 
considerations were; but before he did 
so, he must call upon them to mark the 
nature of this transaction. Five powers 
had confederated together for the express 
purpose of guaranteeing every govern- 
ment, good or bad, against the resent 
ment of the people. Certain events oc- 
curred in Spain, and up started Russia call- 
ing upon the confederates to take part 
against the Spanish people. What the 
answer of this government was to that ap- 
plication he did not know; but it was 
evidently of such a nature as to stop all 
proceedings against Spain. Next came 
the case of Naples; and then proper and 
weighty considerations prevent the only 
two countries where the force of popular 
opinion was felt, from acceding to the prin- 
ciples of the alliance. He would tell the 
House what those proper and weighty 
considerations were: they were the 
House of Commons and the people of 
England ; they were the Deputies and 
Chamber of Peers in France ; they were 
the press of England and, he wished he 
could add, the press of France. These, 
and these alone, were the obstacles to the 
diabolical attack meditated by the allied 
powers on the general freedom and inde- 
pendence of nations. When the noble 
earl said that the object of the address 
was, to assist Naples, he would reply, that 
it was to assert the national honor, by 
vindicating the national neutrality ; for 
there were in the acts of the British go- 
vernment, and in the writings of that part 
of the press which was more particularly 
under its control, strong reasons for be- 
lieving that our neutrality was not a posi- 
tive one, but a leaning towards Austria. 
For instance, one of the objections made 
to the present motion was, that it was cal- 
culated to excite the Neapolitans to re- 
sist the Austrians; but, at the same time 
that the ministers made this objection, 
they sent to Austria, upon the first hear- 
ing of the Neapolitan revolution, a disap- 
probation of the means by which it was 
effected. Was that no encouragement to 
Austria? If neutrality was the object of 
our government, then they should repel 
the insinuation that they were a party to 
the contract of the allied sovereigns. 
Such - insinuatien was not only an in- 
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sult to this country, but enabled the op- 
pressors of Naples the better to carry their 
plans into execution. Another instance 
ef neutrality was to be found in the con- 
duct of the papal government. The 
pope’s nuncio at Laybach declared, that 
the holy father had determined to main- 
tain a neutrality similar to that of the 
English government. Now, was this neu- 
trality maintained? The holy father had 
“ caused strict orders to be given that the 
foreign regular troops, on entering and 
passing through the pontifical dominions, 
shall be regarded as friends, and not op- 
posed in their passage, but that any of the 
evil-disposed class who may dare to vio- 
Jate the pontifical territory, shall be vigor- 
ously resisted ; and for this purpose his 
holiness had ordered the fortresses of his 
dominions to be put ina state of defence.” 
He did not mean now to say whether the 
pope had-done right or wrong in this, but 
when he professed to act upon the Eng- 
lish neutrality, there appeared little doubt 
that he understood what the nature of 
that neutrality was to be. The House 
would see that we were acting the Co- 
medy of Errors from beginning to end. 
It was, in fact, impossible clearly to 
understand the situation in which we 
stood. The noble earl opposite had ob- 
jected that his noble friend had mis- 
taken the subject. Now one thing was 
clear. According to the noble earl’s 
statement—either Austria had misunder- 
stood the government of this country, or 
else she had publicly stated that which 
she knew to be false with respect to our 
intentions [Hear, hear!]. He defied 
the noble earl to get out of this dilemma. 
A noble earl had stated, that he believed 
Austria to be sincere. He knew not in 
what part of the history of the continent 
the noble lord could find matter on which 
to ground such an opinion ; but, to be 
sure, there was no accounting for men’s 
belief. That noble earl went on to say, 
that the natural feelings of all men were 
favourable to Naples. If this were so, he 
could only say, that the noble lords over 
the way had got their artificial feelings 
wound up to a very high pitch in favour 
of Austria and against Naples. What 
was their boasted neutrality—what were 
the whole of the speeches against this and 
a former motion—but apologies for Aus- 
tria and condemnations for Naples ? Aus- 
tria said, and it appeared truly, that 
the heart and soul of the English govern- 
ment were with the allied powers, though 


they were prevented by circumstances 
from co-operating openly with them, The 
noble lord who spoke early in the debate 
had spoken out; he did not, it was true, 
say that Austria was in the right, but he 
took care to say that the other party was 
in the wrong. Then came the old story of 
a revolution brought about by the army, 
and of the operations of the Carbonari. 
A noble lord had said, that the Carbonari 
were bound by an oath not to obey God 
or man. Now, with all due deference to 
that noble lord, he presumed he did not 
belong to the Carbonari,,and therefore 
they could not have revealed their oath to 
him. But, where did these Carbonari ori- 
ginate ? They were set at work and their 
operations fomented by the British go- 
venment for the purpose of stirring up the 
Italians to make war against France, 
and were used as instruments to drive 
the French out of Italy. This brought 
him to another part of the question. It 
was objected against the Neapolitans, that 
they had adopted the Spanish constitu- 
tion, and yet that there were not five per- 
sons in Naples who had read that constitu- 
tion. He had seen more than five Nea- 
politans who had read and who under- 
stood the Spanish constitution ; so that 
he himself was a witness in contradiction 
to that assertion. The noble lord here 
read to the House an extract from lord 
William Bentinck’s proclamation to the 
Italians in 1814, in which he pointed out 
the great work performed by the Span- 
iards, in driving the French out of their 
territories, and thus establishing their li- 
berty. But how did they establish their 
liberties ? By adopting that constitution 
which was now sought for by the Neapoli- 
tans, and which was charged against them 
asacrime? Was it to be wondered that 
the Neapolitans should wish to establish 
a free constitution ? Was it to be won- 
dered at that they should wish for the en- 
joyment of liberty ? It was engraven on 
their monuments—it was written in their 
books and in their hearts, and could not 
be effaced from their memories. ‘ Aliis 
occasio, aliis animus, nemini voluntas 
deficit.” But we who fomented their 
wishes, who encouraged their hopes, who 
favoured their exertions, were we, when 
those hopes were about to be realised, to 
dash them at once to the ground? It 
was hard, very hard, that we, who had 
taught them to believe us their friends, 
should at. such. a crisis not only desert, 
but oppressthem. It was argued against 
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the Neapolitans, that they had refused 
their king eight days within which to form 
a constitution. Now, he considered such 
a period much too long ; for if such events 
were not brought about quickly, they 
could not be brought about at all. By 
the Spanish constitution, the succession of 
the king of Naples tothe crown of Spain 
was acknowledged. The king of Naples 
had congratulated his cousin the king of 
Spain, on the establishment of the con- 
stitution. What then were the Neapoli- 
tans to do? They saw a constitution 
fostered by England, approved of by their 
king, and from which every advantage 
was to be derived—was there any thing 
more natural than that they should say, 
“* We cannot do better than adopt this 
constitution.” But what was the objec- 
tion tothis ? It was urged that the Span- 
ish constitution was foreign, and not suit- 
ed to the Neapolitans. It came with an 
ill grace from Austria, after having oppos- 
ed the introduction of the Spanish con- 
stitution into Naples, to propose for their 
adoption the constitution of England. As 
if those Neapolitans, who were unable 
to translate the Spanish constitution into 
Italian, should be all at once fully con- 
versant with Blackstone, and the other 
dae Jaw authorities of this country ! 
Suppose for a moment that the Neapoli- 
tans were about to adopt the English con- 
stitution, and were to write over to this 
country to make the necessary inquiries 
as to its nature ; suppose that they, in the 
first instance, applied to the learned lord 
on the woolsack, for a definition of the Bri- 
tish constitution. Why, the very first ob- 
servation of the learned lord would be, 
that the British constitution was  essen- 
tially Protestant”? [A laugh]. It cer- 
tainly would move any one to laugh, to 
hear such coxcombs talk of establishing a 
constitution, were it not for the reflection 
that those coxcombs were backed with 
bayonets to enforce any doctrine, how- 
ever absurd or ridiculous, A noble lord 
said, he believed the allied sovereigns sin- 
cere. He (lord Holland) could scarcely 
imagine how their proceedings could be 
argued upon with temper or moderation. 
After reading an extract from the declara- 
tion, in which the allied powers declared 
their only object to be “ the preservation 
of peace and tranquillity in interior 
states,” he observed, that if any thing 
could add to the atrocity of such conduct, 
it was the detestable hypocrisy under 


which it was masked. They the overs of 
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peace and tranquillity! Why then did 
they keep up so largea military establish- 
ment? They came forward and talked 
of tranquillity and peace, who sent hordes 
of barbarians from the remotest quarter 
of Europe to spread war and desolation 
over its fairest portion! ‘ Et nomen 
pacis dulce est, et ipsa res salutaris ; sed 
inter pacem et servitutem plurimum in- 
terest. Pax est tranquilla libertas ; ser- 
vitus malorum omnium postremum, non 
modo bello, sed morte etiam repellen- 
dum.” These were the sentiments of a 
great man, and he hoped and trusted that 
similar sentiments would inspire the peo- 
ple of Naples with that courage which 


alone could preserve their freedom. He — 


rejoiced to say, that the eloquent language 
of the noble baron near him (Ellenbo- 
rough) had raised in his mind some faint 
hope that they would be able to defend 
themselves with success. He confessed 
that he felt warm on this occasion, and 
that it ruffled his temper to see a smile 
on the countenances of noble lords, when 
he and his noble friends spoke of inquiry 
on these subjects ; for it induced him to 
think, that there were persons who wished 
in their hearts that Naples might not suc- 
céed in her opposition to the invasion by 
Austria. He rejoiced to think that the 
history of the modern world recorded ex- 
amples of successful resistance, under cir- 
cumstances which rendered resistance as 
hopeless. Switzerland had successfully 
resisted. Holland had successfully re- 
sisted. So had America and Spain ; and 
he hoped that Naples too would succeed. 
It was with great satisfaction he had 
heard the noble baron say, that even if the 
invasion by Austria should, in the first in- 
stance be successful, still Naples might be 
ultimately triumphant. He begged leave 
to add one word on the subject of war. It 
had been said, that those who talked of 
the distress of the country were now the 
advocates for involving it in a war, which 
must necessarily increase that distress ; 
but he affirmed, on the contrary, that 
a compliance with the present motion 
was the most likely way to avoid a 
war. Ifthere was one individual in that 
House who abhorred war more than ano- 
ther, it was the person who now had the. 
honour of addressing them : he believed 
there had only been one war since 
the accession of the Brunswick family, of 
which he approved. But, deeply rooted 
as was his abhorrence of war, he would 
never say that the state of the country, or 
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the embarrassment of our finances, was | House really had to consider was divided 


‘a reason for abstaining from it when it 


was necessary for the honour of jhe na- 
The question, however, was not 
at present one of peace or war, but whether 
government were not called on to state 
‘the reasons of their conduct, which had 
been misrepresented by Austria. If such 
‘an explanation should lead toa war, he 
would lament the circumstances; but, 
from the fear of such an event he would 
not abstain from vindicating the honour of 
the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that a great 
part of the noble lord’s speech had been 
‘occupied with eloquent declamation 
against the interference of the allied 
‘powers with Naples; and he could not 


‘help remarking, that when they had seen 


other independent states attacked in a si- 
milar manner, they had heard no eloquent 
declamation from the noble lords oppo- 
site. The noble lords on those occasions 
had, on the contrary inculcated the neces- 
sity of peace, and the impolicy of inter- 
fering. ‘The only exception was, in the 
case of the invasion of Spain, against 
which his noble friend opposite had cer- 
re- 
sent motion he believed to be without 
precedent. The constitution invested the 
Crown with the power of making war or 
peace, and of negotiating with other 
states. The right of parliament to refuse 
the supplies, he believed to be ‘equal to 
the right of the Crown to declare war; 
and he was not prepared to deny that 
parliament might advise the king to resort 
to war. It was an admonition impro- 
perly applied, and if fit to be applied, im- 
properly expressed. There were two 
modes in which a great nation could in- 
terfere. Its influence might be exercised 
in private by its accredited agents; but, 
when its sentiments were recorded by a 
public declaration, they must make up 
their minds to enforce their declaration 
by arms, if it should be disregarded. If 
there was any doubt, whether this motion 
was a motion of war, the speech of his 
noble friend had removed all doubt. The 
noble baron avowed that he looked to 
war ; he hoped, perhaps, that war might 
not be necessary ; the noble baron should 
have credit.for those hopes, but war was 
one alternative on which he relied. But 
if this was the sentiment of the supporters 
of the motion, they should say so dis- 
tinctly, and give advice to the king ac- 
cordingly, The question which the 


| 


into two branches:—]. Whether in the 
present situation of Europe, neutrality 
was the desirable policy for Begland ? and 
2. Whether the present conduct of this 
government was fair neutrality? He 
agreed with the noble baron, that, how- 
ever desirable peace might be to this 
country, as its general policy or at this 
particular time, there was no time when 
this country should not dare to undertake 
a war which was necessary for its safety 
or honour. But however abundant the 
resources of the country might be, he saw 
in the circumstances of Europe, in the 
declaration of the allies, in the speeches 
of the noble lord, ample reasons for say- 
ing that neutrality was the true policy of 
this country. As to the. general princi- 
ples laid down in the declaration of the 
allies, no one regretted them more than 
he did. No one, who looked at the affairs 
of Europe dispassionately could avoid 
seeing that there were two mers | 
principles in the world. Never di 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia do a more 
ill-advised act, than when they put forth 
that declaration. Till then it might be 
doubted whether there were two extreme 
principles in action. But that declaration 


‘fully set forth one extreme principle, the 


disposition to crush all revolutions, with- 


‘out reference to time, to circumstances, 


to causes, or to the situation of the na~ 
tions in which they arose. The other 
extreme principle, which he was sorry to 
see manifested in the noble lords opposite 
was to uphold all revolutions, not looking 
to their causes or justifications. Revolu- 
tions seemed to them to be certain good 
—the name cheered up their hearts. Let 
their lordships look, then, to the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, which they boasted 
to be as far removed from despotism on 
the one hand, as from wild revolutionary 
principles on the other. They would see 
that the policy which the constitution de- 
manded between two such principles was 
neutrality. Neutrality was our policy; 
neutrality would command the respect of 
all the nations, and of all the temperate 
‘and moral men of Europe, But were we 


‘in a state of fair neutrality? The noble 


lord had referred to the manifesto of 
Austria. Ifthe manifesto bore the sense 
attributed to it by the noble lord, it stated 
that which was not correct, but he did 
not think the manifesto could fairly bear 
the interpretation which the noble lord 
had put upon.it. He was convinced that 
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Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and that 
Great Britain was not alluded to. These 
were in fact the only parties assembled at 
Troppau ; For though we had a represen- 
tative at that place, he was no party either 
to the conferences or to the protocols. 
-He came now to the second question. 
Was this country in a fair state of neu- 
‘trality? If he was not misinformed, his 
majesty’s minister residing at Naples had 
‘made a declaration of the neutrality of 
this country, which had been deemed 
‘perfectly satisfactory by the Neapolitans, 
“and had removed all doubt whatever res- 
coos the disposition of Great Britain. 

e had further the satisfaction of know- 
ing the sentiments entertained throughout 
Europe of the paper now upon their 
Jordships table. He knew that all the 
‘states on the continent were gratified by 
it, and were convinced, from the princi- 
ples it contained, of the neutrality of this 
country. He was convinced that Ferdi- 
nand of Spain had provoked the revolu- 
‘tion in that country, but he had no case 
before him to show that the king of Na- 
ples had done the same. At the same 
time he wished to give no opinion whether 
‘circumstances might not exist to justify 
the revolution which had taken place at 
Naples. The opinion of the noble lords op- 
posite seemed to be, that thiscountry ought 
to interfere with every great event that 
occurred in Europe: but whathad hitherto 
been the uniform policy of Great Britain ? 
Had any motion been made in parliament 
against the partition of Poland? Had not 
noble lords raised their voices against that 
act of spoliation, and given it as their opi- 
nion that this country should go to war 
in defence of the Poles? It might be 
said, that this motion only called on go- 
vernment to state the reasons of their con- 
duct ; but let it be recollected, that if they 
once remonstrated, they must be prepared 
for the consequences. The country must 
not put itself into the situation of having 
made a vain remonstrance, which it 
had not the courage or the means to en- 
force. This was a case-in which parlia- 
ment could not interfere without either 
making themselves a laughing etock to all 
Europe, or resolving to hazard the conse- 
quences of a refusal, 

After a short reply from the marquis 
of Lansdown, the House divided: Con- 
tents, 23; Proxies 14—37. Not-Con- 
tents 42; Proxies 42—84, Majority 
against the motion 47, 
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Roman The 
order of the day being read for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee to con- 
sider of this subject, 

Mr. Plunkett said, that previous to 
moving that the Speaker should leave the 
chair, he had a few observations to make, 
in which he should not occupy much 
of the time of the House, as he saw no 
reason to anticipate objection to the 
course he was about to propose. It was 
highly gratifying to him to observe the 
feeling which prevailed on all sides in that 
House throughout the late discussion on 
this subject ; a feeling which assured him 


‘that those who were bound by their sense - 


of duty to contend against the measures 
which he proposed, would scorn to act 
upon a vexatious spirit in opposing the 
bill. He deemed it a duty which he 
owed both to the friends of the measure 
and to those gentlemen who were consci- 
entiously opposed to it, now to state to 
the House the course he proposed to 
pursue, which was, to propose in the 
committee certain Resolutions, which he 
would presently read to them; and after 
they were carried, and leave given to 
bring in the bill which he intended to 
found upon them, to fix the first reading 
of the bill for Tuesday next, and the se- 
cond reading for the Monday following ; 
which arrangement, he conceived, would 
afford ample time for every member to 
enter fully into its merits. The Resolu- 
tions which he intended to propose were : 

1. « That it appears to this committee, 
that by certain acts passed in the parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland res- 
pectively, certain declarations and affir- 
mations are required fo be made, as quali- 
fications for the enjoyment of certain 
offices, franchises, and civil rights, therein 
mentioned. 

g. “ That such parts of said oaths as 
require a declaration to be made against 
the belief of transubstantiation, or that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, or any other saint, and that the 
sacrifice of the Mass, as used in the 
Church of Rome, are superstitious and 
idolatrous, appear to this committee to 
relate to opinions merely speculative 
and dogmatical, not affecting the allegi- 


ance or civil duty of the subject, and that 


the same may, therefore, safely be re- 
pealed.. 
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3. “ That it appears to this committee, 
that, in several acts passed in the parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and Ireland res- 
pectively, a certain oath, commonly called 
the oath of Supremacy, is required to be 
taken, as a qualification for the enjoyment 
of certain offices, franchises, and civil 
rights, therein mentioned. 

4, That in the said oath and declaration 
is contained, that no foreign prince, per- 
Bon, prelate, state or potentate, ought to 
have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical 
or spiritual, within these realms. 

5. “ That it appears to this committee, 
that scruples are entertained by his ma- 


jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects with res-. 
pect to taking the said oath, merely on 
account of the word ‘ spiritual’ being in- 


serted therein; and that for the purpose 
of remoying such scruples, it would be 


expedient to declare the sense in which. 
the said word is used, according to the. 
injunction issued by queen Elizabeth in 
the first year of her reign, and recognised | 
in the act of the fifth of her reign, and 


which is explained by the thirty-seventh 
of the articles of the church of England, 


imports merely, that the kings of this | 


realm should govern all estates and de- 
grees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and restrain with the civil sword the stub- 
born and evil doer. 

6. “ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that such act of repeal and expla- 
nation, should be accompanied with such 
in pam and regulations as may be 

‘found necessary for preserving unalterably 
the Protestant Succession to the Crown, 
according to the act for the further limi- 
tation of the Crown, and better securin 
the rights and liberties of the subject a 
for maintaining inviolate the Protestant 
episcopal Church of England and Ireland, 
and the doctrine, government, and disci- 
pline thereof; and the Church of Scot- 
and, and the doctrine, worship, govern- 
ment, and discinline thereof, as the same 
are by law respectively established.” 

Mr. Feel said, that after the vote the 
House had come to, it was not his inten- 
tion to oppose the motion for the Speaker 
leaving the chair. With respect to the 
Resolutions proposed, he could only ac- 
quiesce in them on condition that the 
right hon. gentleman only demanded a 
formal adoption, and that those gentle- 
men who differed from him should in no 
way be precluded from offering any oppo- 
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sition, either to the whole or part, He 
might perhaps, be allowed to say a few 
words, to discourage too sanguine expec- 
tations that might be formed. Ata for- 
mer period, when a similar measure had 
been carried by a much larger majority 
it was subsequently rejected. It was his 
determination to meet this question with 
temperance, but with the most decided 
opposition; for he thought that great 
temperance was perfectly consistent with 
great firmness. He would endeavour so 
to oppose it, as to guard against exciting 
jealousies or fears in the minds of the Pro- 
testants, or of exasperation and despon- 
dency in the minds of the Catholics. 

The House went into the committee. 
The resolutions were agreed to; a bill was 
ordered to be brought in thereupon; and 
the House, on the motion of sir George 
Hill, was ordered to be called over on 
the 16th. 


GRAMPOUND DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] On the motion of lord J. Russell, 
the House went into a committee to con- 
sider farther of the report of this bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley objected to the 
amount of the qualification for votin 
which was proposed for Leeds, that quali- 
fication being for such persons as rented 
houses at 10/. a year. This qualification 
he thought too low; for he was ready to 
avow his opinion, that where the popula- 
tion was very numerous, the right of 
voting should be comparatively narrowed. 
He was by no means an advocate for 
placing Leeds or any other great town, 
upon the same footing as Westminster, 
with respect to the right of voting. Upon 
the best inquiries which he had been able 
to make, he found that the rate of 20/. 
would include every person of the rank of 
a respectable tradesman in the Borough, 
and give a body of voters to the amount 
of between 2 and 3,000. He should wish 
therefore, that instead of 102. the sum 
of 20/. be inserted. 

Lord Milton begged leave to on 
his entire approbation of the mode of 
reform which had been introduced by his 
noble friend. It proceeded strictly upon 
constitutional principles, and for this 
reason he preferred it, both to the propo- 
sition for extending the elective franchise 
to the West Riding of Yorkshire, and to 
that for transferring it to the hundreds in 
the neighbourhood of Grampound. There 
was one point, however, on which he was 


inclined to differ, both from his hon. 
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friend, and his noble friend who framed 
the bill. Instead of making any fanciful 
experiments, or attempting to set our own 
wisdom above the wisdom of our ancestors, 
he thought it would be a much safer 
course to make the borough of Leeds a 
mere scot and lot borough, like all others 
where the inhabitant householders had 
the right of voting. It must be recol- 
lected, that there were other classes in 
this country who were entitled to protec- 
tion, as well as those who possessed large 
property. The lower orders stood just as 
much in need of protection as persons in 
more exalted stations. Ifwe examined 
the state of the country for the last 25 
ears, no man would deny, that the 
wer orders of the people had suffered 
more from the pressure of the times than 
ersons in the higher classes of life. ‘The 
Frouse was bound, therefore, to consider 
the interests of that portion of the com- 
munity ; and as this was probably the first 
of a series of measures, which would be 
applied to the reform of the representa- 
tion of the people, they ought not to lay 
down a principle which might exclude 
from the elective franchise persons in the 
humbler walks of life. The corruption 
which prevailed in the smaller boroughs, 
was rarely to be found in those where the 
electors were very numerous. It was 
perhaps of little importance, whether in 
the present instance the number of 
electors should be three or six thousand, 
with reference to the interests of the par- 
ticular borough; but it was a point of 
material importance, when considered with 
reference to the way in which the inferior 
classes of the people would receive the 
boon which the House was now offering 
to them. As to the distinction of re- 
pene classes, as distinguished from 
the inferior orders, he: protested against 
the use of the term. One class of society 
might be poorer or more unfortunate than 
another, but the poorest man in the realm, 
if he were honest, sober, and industrious, 
was just as respectable as the most exalted. 
For these reasons, he thought that; in- 
stead of wishing to raise the qualification, 
the House would do better to abandon all 
qualification, and in legislating for this 
particular case, to act upon the ancient 
and recognised principles of the constitu- 
tion. 
_ Sir R. Wilson begged to observe, that 
the conduct of the electors of West- 
minster had been distinguished by the 
greatest purity. Their example, there- 
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fore, so far from being an argument 
against the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise by scot and lot, was directly in its 
favour. With respect to the borough of 
Southwark, his first election had not cost 
above 700/. though he had to contend 
against great wealth, long possession, and 
high respectability. The expenses of his 
last election did not exceed 300/, He 
entirely agreed with the noble lord, that 
the House ought to extend the elective 
franchise as much as possible to the 
as classes of society, for it was an ac- 
knowledged principle of the constitution, 
that representation should be co-extensive 
with taxation. 
_ Mr. Courtenay said, that there never 
was an instance of ascot and lot borough 
having been created by act of parliament. 
As to the purity of the electors of West- 
minster, upon which an hon. member in- 
sisted, he could only say, that the inha- 
bitants of the city of Westminster had 
been grossly calumniated, if a great deat 
of corruption had not existed in former 
elections. The kind of corruption to 
which he alluded was, the paying up of 
arrears of taxes, in order to enable a man 
to vote, 
Mr. Baring said, that the particular 
mode of adding two members to that 
House was not in itself a question of great 
importance. At the same time, as this 
was the first instance in which parliament 
was called upon to apply a general prin- 
ciple of legislation, in that view it was 
material that the House should weigh 
maturely what it promulgated upon this 
subject. In framing a system of repre- 
sentation, experience proved the neces- 
sity of looking to property as an essential 
principle for the permanence of social 
order. At the same time, it was un- 
doubtedly essential, that the interésts of 
the poorer classes of society should be 
mixed up with those considerations. It 
would be unwise to take property as the 
simple basis of representation, as the 
French had Gone. It was true, that the 
basis of property was sufficient, as a 
security ; but then the consequence would 
be, as in France; a total indifference on 
the part of the people as to the election 
of their representatives, or their conduct 
after they were elected. The representa- 
tion in America, on the other hand, 
furnished an example of the defects of the 
popular principle, when taken as the prin- 
cipal basis: He thought, therefore, that 
the plan: of representation best adapted 
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to this and every other country would be 
one graduated a little upon the scale of 
principle, and regulated by the principle 
of the Vestry bill that passed some years 
ago. [f, for instance, 10/. were taken as 
a basis conferring a right of one vote, the 
scale might be graduated, so as to give to 
the higher classes of society three or four 
votes. Such a system as this would, in 
his opinion, supply the two desiderata of 
security, both with respect to property 
and the good will of the people. With 
respect to what had fallen from his 
gallant friend, he admitted, that the con- 
duct of the electors of Westminster and 
Southwark had, in the latter instances, 
been unexceptionable. But though no 
great expenditure of money was incurred 
by the candidates, he must say that there 
was @ most extravagant expenditure of 
what perhaps was a more serious tax 
upon the candidates, he meant nonsense 
[a laugh]. No person stood a chance of 
success as a popular candidate for those 
places, unless he condescended to use 
such language as he would be ashamed to 
use, in talking upon the same subjects, 
not only in the society of gentlemen, but 
among Englishmen possessing common 
sense. 

Sir R. Wilson rose to order. He ap- 
prehended that no member had a right to 
say that another member had not only 
talked nonsense, but used such language 
to his constituents as he would be ashamed 
to use in another place. If his hon. 
friend would attend some of the meetings 
where the members he had alluded to 
spoke to their electors, he would have 
ample opportunity to correct his opinion. 

Mr. Baring said, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry if any thing which had fal- 
len from him should be ascribed to a 
want of respect for his gallant friend, 
and to the hon. baronet, who was. not 
now in his place (sir F. Burdett). There 
was no man for whose talents he had a 
greater admiration, or whom he should 
be so sorry to lose, as a member of the 
House, than that hon. baronet. At the 
same time he must maintain, that any 
man who would complain of great public 
grievances, and enlarge upon the suffer- 
ings of the people—any man who would 
talk the greatest nonsense upon legisla- 
tion and good government was most 
likely to succeed. at such elections as 
those for Westminster and Southwark. 
Under all the circumstances, he felt in- 
clined to support the amendment. 
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Mr. C. Calvert bore testimony to the 
disinterested conduct of the electors of 
Southwark. No application, during the 
five contested elections which he had 
stood for that borough, had ever been 
made to him for the payment of. rates 
or taxes. 

Lord Milton considered, that it would 
be better to adhere to the constitutional 
practice, and say that the borough of 
Leeds should be a scot and lot borough, 
than to make any fanciful deviations, 
under the motion of forming a good re- 
presentation. The absurdities which ~ 
even men of the clearest understandings 
fell into, when they abandoned. experi- 
ence and took up theories, was but too 
frequent. He was not a little surprised 
at the argument of the hon. member for 
Taunton for a graduated scale of votes, 
rising according to the property of the 
voter; for his part, he thought it much 
better that the poor man should go into 
the county hall to give his vote upon a 
footing of perfect equality. with his 
richer neighbour. If that principle were 
entertained, it. would lead to discussions 
similar to those which had. agitated 
K'rance in the first period of her revo- 
lution. He trusted that when they were 
endeavouring to infuse new life into the 
constitution, the committee would: see 
the necessity of proceeding on some re- 
cognised principle, and he _ therefore 
should wish to recommend the payment 
of scot and lot as that principle, and 
should therefore move that all the words 
after ** the sum of ” be left out. 

Mr. S. Wortley, in order to take the 
sense of the committee on his noble 
friend’s amendment, agreed to postpone 
the consideration of the amendment 
which he had proposed until that should 
have been decided. sf 

Lord Althorp observed, that he was de- 
cidedly friendly to that alteration in the 
representation, which gave the people a 
greater share in the deliberative proceed- 
ings of that House. He should support 
the amendment of the noble lord. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, though he dis-. 
approved of every part of the bill, would. 
support the increase proposed. in the, 
amount of the qualification. . Without 
inquiring whether the imputations thrown, 
out against the electors of Southwark and 
Westminster were true or not, he could 
not help observing that the opinions of | 
the members for those places, and he 


might add for Middlesex, were not usually 
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in accordance with those of the generality 
of the House. He had good authority 
for saying that one of the banking houses 
in Leeds contemplated the removal of its 
establishment, if this bill passed into a 
law. Under existing circumstances he 
did not think it safe to name the house; 
nor would it be safe for the gentry of 
Leeds to petition against the bill. ° 

- Mr. Lockhart contended, that all bo- 
roughs were not originally scot and lot. 
He was decidedly adverse to the amend- 
ment of the noble lord, though he should 
not object to some moderate composition. 
In his view, any change in the represen- 
tation ought to be bottomed on property. 

Mr. Hurst expressed his hope, that 
when the House was creating a new 
right, they would not overlook the claims 
of the poorer classes, who so largely con- 
tributed to-the burdens of the state, and 
bore with such patience their unexampled 
privations. The introduction of any sum 
as a qualification in a scot and lot borough, 
was an innovation. 

Mr. Peel admitted, that whether the 
sum was 10/. or 20/., the adoption of the 
qualification was an arbitrary principle. 
As they were transferring the right of re- 
turn to Leeds, he thought they should give 
the inhabitants a substance, not a shadow. 
He understood that the payment of the 
poor’s rate on 10/.a year, would give a 
respectable constituency of nearly three 
thousand voters. Had the transference 
been to the East Riding: of Yorkshire, 
they would not have been at sea, as they 
then were, in search of a principle. The 
scot and lot right was certainly more con- 
genial with the constitution, but there 
were circumstances in the locality of 
Leeds which made it disadvantageous to 
give an unlimited right of voting. It was 
a great manufacturing town, and such an 
abstraction of the people from their habits 
of industry would work a great disservice. 
Upon the whole, he was in favour of the 
qualification being fixed at 20. 

Mr. Abercromby said, he had formerly 
been of opinion that the better mode of 
disposing of the elective franchise of 
Grampound, would -be, to give it to the 
West Riding of York, but he -had altered 
that opinion, and should support the 
transfer to the town of Leeds, which he 
conceived would be adhering strictly to 


- the principle of the constitution. 


Mr. Monck observed, that all were 
agreed in principle, and differed only in 
degree. The object was, to give to the 
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inhabitants of Leeds a popular form of 
election ; and he supported the amend- 
ment of the noble lord, because it ad- 
hered to long-established usage. The 
chief and broad ground on which he would. 
vote for the amendment was, that it 
would give to a large, and particularly 
the poorer class, an interest in the repre- 
sentation. The great defect in the con- 
stitution was, that the poorer classes 
were not represented. If they had been 
represented, the taxes would not now be 
so heavy or so unequal. It was remarka- 


ble that the land-tax, which affected not. 


the poorer class, was the same now as it 
had been a century back; while the tax 
on beer, the beverage of the poor, was 
quadrupled. 


Lord Castlereagh said, that whilst he 
was a friend to the principle of the bill, 
he should have preferred founding it upon 


the county representation, and giving it 
to the East Riding of Yorkshire. That 
he thought would ‘have been the safer 
principle ; but as the House had decided 
upon that subject, the question now was, 


which was the best of the three proposi-. 


tions before the committee. If the noble 
lord’s amendment were adopted, it would 
be a precedent that when a borough of- 
fended, the right should be given to a 
large and populous town, and vote by 
scot and lot. 
could be contemplated, a great addition 
would be made to that representation, 
upon which he looked with the least 
favourable eye. He had objected to the 


selection of Leeds, because it was an ar- - 


bitrary principle, and one which he ap- 
prehended would put the bill in jeopardy ; 
however, the noble lord had decided ; but 
why he had chosen scot and lot in pre- 
ference to burgage tenure, or calling 
upon the Crown to grant a charter, did 
not clearly appear. Granting that the 
House ought to give a popular represen- 
tation, they were not bound certainly to 
go to the extreme of the principle; and 
between the two rates of voting, he should 
give the preference to the 20/. on the 
understanding that that would give a 
body of between two and three thousand 
electors. 

Mr. Denman regretted the doubts 
which the noble lord had expressed as to 
the fate of the bill; as he feared it was of 
the nature of those doubts to verify 
themselves in some other quarter. He 
thought that those who talked of the 


danger, should have shewn that it was the 
3 


Now, if future offences 
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popularity which caused it. He believed 
the reverse to be the fact, as the respon- 
sibility imposed on men possessing the 
elective franchise had a tendency to pro- 
mote the tranquillity of the place. But 
there were, ie believed eleven townships 
in the borough of Leeds, and there 
might be eleven booths for eoing, Che poll; 
which would afford great facility. The town 
of Nottingham, which he had the honour 
to represent and the midland counties in 
general, were perteetly tranquil; and he 
was persuaded that had Manchester, 

uddersfield, and Leeds, sent representa- 
tives to parliament, the discontents which 
had burst out so alarmingly, would never 
have been heard of. For these reasons 
he should support the amendment of the 
noble lord. 

Mr. Courtenay thought that by adopt- 
ing the proposition for limiting the right 
of voting, they would come nearest to the 
principles on which the scot and lot right 
was originally granted. He should wish 
Leeds to havea large constitutional body ; 
but when he voted for that course, which 
would secure it a body of from 2,500 to 
3,000 voters, he thought he voted for that 
proposition which would be found most 
beneficial to the town. itself, and most 
eonformable to the constitution. 

Mr. Scarlett objected to the proposed 
limitation, as calculated to throw too 
much power into the hands of the over- 
seers of parishes, and as being likely to 
cause much litigation with respect to the 
varying value of houses. He wished it to 
be thrown open to scot and lot voters. 
~ Lord John Russell said, he was desir- 
ous of adhering to the ancient principles 
of the constitution, but thought it better 
to endeavour to catch their spirit, than to 
suffer themselves to be bound down by 
the mere forms and terms of their prac- 
tice. The privilege given to scot and lot 
voters was evidently intended to be given 
to those who paid the taxes; and, there- 
fore when he took a person holding a 
house worth 102. per annum, he thought 
he acted on the same principle that was 
formerly acted upon in giving a.vote. to 
those who paid scot and lot; as he who 
did this in former times, was a person 
whose means were probably greater than 
those of the holder of a house of 10%. or 
20/. per annum at the present day. The 
course he had taken in this respect was 
perfectly analogous to that acted upon by 
our ancestors, and. conformable to the | 
constitution, With respect to the pro- 
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position for raising the qualification to 
20/1. a-year, that he considered objection- 
! able, as limiting the right of voting to too 
small a body of electors. The proposi- 
tion of the hon. gentleman went to limit 
the right of voting to somewhat more 
than 2,000 persons, a considerable num- 
ber of whom had votes already as freee 
holders. Under his proposition for ad- 
mitting those to exercise, the rights of 
electors who rented houses valued at 10/., 
he calculated that taere would be a body 
of from 6,000 to 7,000 voters, and could 
not consent to reduce their number to 
2,000. 
The Committee divided : 
For lord Milton’s Amendment 66 
Against, 
Majority L1G. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J, Eushington, Dr. 
Althorp, lord Macdonald, Jas. 
Anson, sir-G. Martin, J. 
Barrett, S. B. M. Monck, J. B: 
Benett, J: Moore, Peter 
Bennet, hon, H.G, Newport, sir J. 
Benyon, Benj, Noel, sir G. 
Bright, H. Orde, Wm. 
Calcraft, J. Pares, Thos. 
Calvert, C. Parnell, sir H. 
Crompton, S. Palmer, C. F, 


Crespigny, sir W. De Power, R. 


Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Fitzgerald, sir M, 


Denman, Thomas Price, R. 

Dundas, Charles. Ramsbottom, J. 
Ellice, E. Rice, S. R. 
Farquharson, A. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Folkestone, lord Robarts, A. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. _Robarts, col. 


Robinson, sir G. 
Scarlett, Jas. 


Gordon, R. Sefton, earl of 
Grant, J. P. Smith, W. 
Grattan, James Stanley, lord. 
Griffiths, J. W. Swart, lord J. 
Harbord, hon, E. Sykes, D. 
Honeywood, W.P. Tennyson, Charles 
Hornby, Ed. Tierney, rt. hon. G; 
Hill, lord A, Wharton, J. 
Hume, J. Whitbread, S. 
Hurst, R, White, Luke 
Hutchinson, hon.C. Wilson, sir R. 
Johnstone, W, A. Wyvill, M: 
Lennard, T, TELLER, 
Lloyd, J. M. Milton, lord. 


The Committee next divided on Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s motion, for inserting 200. 
instead of 10/. Ayes 148. Noes. 94. 
Majority 54. The several clauses of the 
bill were then gone through and the House 
resumed, 
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Husbandry Horses. 


GraMpounp DIsFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. Stuart Wortley moved the 
order of the day for bringing up the re- 
port of this bill. He was placed in a sin- 
gular situation by the absence of the noble 
Jord who had brought in the bill, and who 
in consequence of the amendment which 
he (Mr. S. W.) had moved being carried, 
had given up the measure as lost. The 
bill being thus left to him, he hoped the 
House would allow it to be re-committed, 
as it was understood to provide, that a 

verson to be entitled to vote must hold a 
ouse of the annual value of 20/. This was 
not what he meant. What he proposed was, 
that the vote should be given to house- 
holders paying scot and lot on an annual 
rent of 20/.for house, or for house and 
land together, so that the party should bona 
Jide ¢ pay poor’s rates on 20/. per annum. 
r. Hobhouse felt that many who had 
supported this bill while it was in the 
hands of the noble lord who had brought 
it into the House, now that they saw it 
had got into the hands of those who were 
unfavourable to réform, might reasonably 
Oppose it. From the first he had felt that 
this measure was not that which would 
satisfy the wishes of the country: never- 
theless he had supported it, to show that 
those who supported radical or any other 
reform were not so uncompromising in 
their character as to accept of nothing 
because they could not get all they desir- 
ed. He then noticed the reflections 
thrown on the people of Westminster on 
a former night, and declared that for pro- 
priety of conduct, integrity and discern- 
ment (except in the choice of one of their 
representatives), he knew of no body of 
men who better deserved the approbation 
of their countrymen. The objections 
which had been made to popular elections 
he regarded as a calumny, not on the peo- 
le of Westminster, but on the people of 
ngland generally. The hon. member 
who had thrown out the reflections on the 
people of Westminster, had taken his in- 
formation from a source that was false and 
infamous, on which he hoped he would 
place no future reliance. The hon. mem- 
ber for Taunton had said it was notorious 
that that individual would be most favour- 
ed who could talk most nonsense. 
Mr. Bankes spoke to order, and object- 
ed to any reference to what had passed on 
a former night. 
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The Speaker said, it was disorderly to 
we to what had passed on a former de- 
ate. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that as the rule of 
the House was imperative, he must, with- 
out receding from his argument, adopt a 
different mode of enforcing it. He should 
now only suppose it to be the case, that 
language or sophistry which had been em- 
ployed by him should appear sense to one 
man, whilst in the judgment of another it 
was mere nonsense. Was it any thing re- 
markable that thisshould happen at West- 
minster? Had no such contradiction ever. 
been heard of at Taunton? It had been, 
rumoured that the people of Taunton, 
who had not scot gid: lot, but who, some 
of them, being in the interest of the. 
opposition candidate, had not scrupled 
to draw along as his ensign, a loaf almost 
as big as a mountain, adorned with four, 
cupids. He mentioned this anecdote at 
least on as good authority as that on 
which the hon. member for Taunton had 
attributed to the electors of Westminster 
a love of annual nonsense. The course 
which the question of reform had taken, 
was to him satisfactory, as the people had 
now been taught round who ought 
to rally, and who, when the f trial 
came, would not be found wantmg in their 
cause. 

Mr. Hume said, he had inspected the. 
accounts of a Westminster election some 
years ago, and could bear testimony to 
the correctness with which every shilling 
of the money expended on that occasion 
was accounted for. He knew of no in- 
stance of the poor rates being paid for any 
elector who favoured the popular candi- 
dates, and believed every voter for sir F. 
Burdett and Mr. Hobhouse on the late 
election would have been insulted by such 
a proposition. He would accept the pre- 
sent bill as a boon, small as it was, com- 
pared with what had originally been in- 
tended by the noble lord who brought it 
into the House. 

Mt. Gurney supported the bill in its pre-. 
sent shape, but regretted the alterations 
that had been made in it. 

The report was then received, and the 
bill re-committed. 


Huspanpry Horses.] On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
the Husbandry Horses Duties Acts. 

Mr. Curwen said, that under the pre- 
sent gencral distress of agriculture, he 
thought it impossible that the House 
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could continue the duties upon horses 
solely employed in husbandry. The du- 
ties were not so large in themselves, 
but their operation was vexatious and most 
unjust. One of their peculiar hardships 
was, that they fell the heaviest on those 
who were least able to afford them. The 
Horse Tax never operated in a just pro- 
portion. It fell on the northern parts of 
the kingdom in the proportion of seven to 
five. In the southern parts a Jess num- 
ber of horses were used for tilling the 
ground than could possibly serve for 
that purpose in the north. He would 
venture to say, that there was no tax so 
oppressive and vexatious. If the husban- 
dry horse was used occasionally for any 
other purpose, then the proprietor was 
subject to the vexation of a surcharge. 
The tax had also the effect of discou- 
raging the breeding of horses. The farmer 
was now just as heavily burthened as in 
his years of prosperity; but if this tax 
were removed, he would accept it asa 
boon, and a proof that ministers had 
some sympathy with his sufferings. In- 
stead of continuing it, why had not the 
chancellor of the exchequer increased the 
game lic tax from three to five gui- 
neas ? ad he not raised the tax 
upon p horses? Why had he not 
laid a duty of ten guineas per ton, instead 
of three guineas, upon tallow? for surely 
we owed no very heavy obligations to 
Russia for any encouragement she had 
given to our trade. These measures would 
produce as much to the Treasury as was 
obtained from the impost upon horses em- 
ployed in agriculture. He would move, 
“ That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to make provision for the repeal 
of the Duty on Horses solely employed 
in Husbandry.” 

Sir C. Burrell supported the motion, 
contending that it would be quite as just 
to tax the farmer’s plough, his cart, or 
even his labourer as his horse. . He consi- 
dered the abolition of the husbandry 
horse tax as but a small boon; the whole 
amount of the tax did notexceed 480,0001. 
and of this but a small part was produced 
from the horses employed in agriculture. 
He had on a former occasion suggested 
the propriety of laying a tax on transfers 
of stock at the Bank. He was certain it 
would produce a greater sum than the 
amount of the present tax. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to press upon the 
consideration of the House the different 
circumstances under which the duties had 
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been originally laid on, and those’which 


existed at the present period.: He could 
not touch upon the subject before the 
House without looking anxiously for some 
declaration by which it might be ascer- 
tained whether ministers were sutliciently 
impressed with an idea of the real distress 
which at present existed in the agricultu- 
ral interests. His own impression was, 
that they were not. If they would not 
open their eyes, and endeavour to afford 
relief to the general distress, they would 
be obliged at last to yield by necessity, 
what they were not now disposed to con- 
cede as a boon. | 
Mr. Grenfell said, that in every loan act 
was a clause that no stamp duty, what- 
ever, shall be paid upon the transfer of 
stock. Now, he would ask the House if, 
after such a compact, it could be guilty 
of such a breach of public faith, as to 
consent to any tax upon this species of 
roperty ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the object in going into the commit- 
tee was not to propose any new tax, but 
to continue for a certain time the mitigat-. 
ed duty which had been regulated a few 
years ago. The repeal of a tax which. 
produced half a million of money was a. 
serious question in the present state of. 
the country. He would not say that some. 
substitute might not be found for it; but 
the present was not the time for discussing 
the question. 
Colonel Davies was of opinion that the 
tax might be got rid of altogether. He 
could not but express his surprise that in. 
the discussion of the present question, no 
mention had been made of retrenchment 
and economy. He should soon have an 
opportunity of shewing, in the discussion 
of the army estimates, that by,an econo-. 
mical arrangement, the amount. of this. 
tax might be saved upon that branch, 
alone. 
Mr. Monck was convinced that minis- 
ters would never begin the long promised. 
work of retrenchment, until the House 
refused them some of the taxes. It was. 
not by placing high duties upon fo-. 
reign corn that adequate relief could be 
expected; for that would be only trans- 
ferring the pressure from the grower to 
the consumer. The real evil was in the 


pressure of excessive taxation, added to. 
the improved state ofthe currency. 

Mr. Hluskisson, before the question 
went to the vote, wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to its real nature. A 
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few years ago the agricultural horse-tax 
hac been mitigated; and it was now In- 
tended in the committee to propose the 
continuance of that mitigated tax for a 
limited time; but the motion of the hon. 
member would go to the reduction of the 
tax upon horses of another description, 
which had not an equal title. This, on 
the present occasion, would be. an absur- 
dity. .The hon. member might afterwards 
make a distinct motion for the repeal of 
the tax altogether, if he thought proper. 

Mr. Bright complained, that some hon. 
members were disposed to take off taxes 
from themselves and lay them upon their 
neighbours. He would support any pro- 
position for the reduction of a tax, but 
never for transferring it from one interest 
to another. He thought it would be 
highly desirable that country gentlemen 
should come to a determination not to 
vote for any of the estimates until some- 
thing had been done towards relieving the 
distress of the country. 

Mr. Ellice wished to follow up the re- 
marks of the hon. gentleman by suggest- 
ing, that the sinking fund ought to be 
made applicable to the public service, 
and that taxes of an equal amount should 
be taken off. 

The House divided: For the Instruc- 
tion, 65; Against it, 122. The House 
then went into the committee. si 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. Hamilton, lord A. 

- Barham, J. F. Harboard, hon. 

» Barnard, lord Hobhouse, J. C. 
Bernal, R. Hotham, lord 
Bennet, hon G, Hume, J. 
Bennett, J. Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Boughey, sir J. Lambton, J. G. 
Burrell, sir C. Latouche, J. 
Bury, lord Lawley, 
Calcraft, J. Lennard, F. 
Calvert, C. Lockhart, T. B. 
Calvert, N. Lushington, S. 
Cawthorne, J. F. Mackintosh, sir J. 
Cheere, C. M, Marjoribanks, J. 

» Claughton, Monck, J. B. 
Coffin, sir J. - Newport, sir J. 
Colborne, R. O'Grady, S. 
Crespigny, sir W. 4“ Ord, W. 

Cripps, J. + Bitty de. 
Curteis, E. J. Powlett, hon. W, 
Denison, W, J. Ramsay, sir A. 
Ellice, E. Rice, R. 
Farquharson, A. Rickford, W. 


Folkestone, lord 
Glenorchy, lord’ 


Robarts, A. W. 
Roberts, col. 


Gordon, R, Robinson, sir G, 
Grant, M. Shelley, sir J. 
Grattan, J. Sykes, D. 
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Webb, col. Wilson, sir H. 
Western, J. C. Wyvill,M. 
Whitbread, S. TELLERS. 
White, L. Creevey, T. 
Wilson, sir R. | Curwen, J. 


TRANSFER OF Stock.] Mr. Curwen, 
in rising to submit the motion of which 
he had given notice, would not shrink 
from saying, that he did so with the view 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the propriety of imposing a duty. on the 
Transfer of Stock. He contended that 
the right and foundation of all govern- 
ment rested on the principle, that every 
man should pay for the protection of ,his 
property. Ifthat were a general law which 
could not be disputed, then he maintained, 
that any exemption in favour of a portion 
of the community was a fraud upon the 
public. There was, however, at the pre- 
sent moment exempted from. all direct 
share of the public burthens, a property 
equal in amount to the whole real pro- 
perty of the united empire. If this ex- 
emption had hitherto existed, he was 
prepared to contend that circumstances 
might now exist to warrant the removal 
of that exemption. But he was not with- 
out very great authority when he stated 
his opinion to be, that this property was 
not legally exempted from a share of the 
public burthens; for he thought he was 
justified in saying that it had been ruled 
by the late chief justice of the court of 
King’s-bench, that funded property was 
available for the support of the poor, 
under the 43rd of Elizabeth: and if liable 
to be taxed for the support of the poor, it 
ought surely to be taxed for the support of 
the publiccredit. [Thehon. gentleman was. 
here rendered inaudible by the coughing. 
of members.] He begged pardon of the 
House for detaining them so long; but 
surely it was due to an individual who 
had been accused of making a proposi- 
tion little short of robbery, to be allowed 
to explain himself. Ifthe whole country 
was at present borne down with the public 
burthens, was it unfair to ask the fund- 
holder to take a share?) He would ask 
hon. members to compare the present 
state of this country with that of France 
at the commencement of the disturbances, 
there, and to say if those disturbances did. 
not arise from the exemptions claimed by, 


| the clergy, the nobles, and other privi- 


leged orders. He would move, “ That. 


there be laid. before this. House, an ac- 
{count of all Stock transferred at the 
Bank of England for the ten years ending 
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the $lst Dec. 1820, excepting only stock 
transferred to the commissioners for re- 
duction of the National Debts showing 
the total amount of each kind of stock, 
and also the total amount of all stock 
transferred in each year respectively.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would, at once, meet the principle of 
the motion, and he could not but observe, 
that although he was far from charging 
the hon. member with intending to bring 
down destruction upon public faith, and 
ruin upon individuals, the measure pro- 
posed would certainly have that effect, 
and therefore deserved every reprobation. 
The hon. member appeared to confound 
two principles entirely different in their 
application and effect: he confounded 
that burthen which the stockholder was 
bound to bear in conjunction with the rest 
of the community, with the imposition of 
a specific tax on the stockholder peculi- 
arly. From the common burthen the 
stockholder claimed no exemption; for 
twenty years he had submitted to the 
property tax without complaint; but to 
a specific tax he did, and fairly did, ob- 
ject. It was said, that the stockholder 
had in fact bought in considerable sums 
under a depreciated currency, which he 
now claimed to be repaid in gold. Cer- 
tainly, during those years of depreciated 
eurrency nearly one-fourth of the present 
debt had been contracted ; but how was 
it possible to separate that particular por- 
tion from the whole mass, or to distin- 
guishy the individuals who had profited by 
that temporary state of the circulating 
medium? Even if such a line could be 
drawn, what possible justification could 
the fact in question afford for an attack 
upon the public creditor? It would be 


_ just as reasonable to release and unbind 


ev private bargain which had been 
attr and entered into at the same date. 
He knew there was a feeling in the coun- 
try, that the rich stockholder ought to 
contribute largely towards the public ex- 
penditure. To contribute certainly ; but 
not to contribute specifically. Let the 
House recollect that funded property 
was not difficult of removal; it might 
easily be transferred to other countries; 
and it would beso, but that the security 
of England was preferred. Once let a 
breach of faith be suspected, and that pre- 
ference was at am end; sauve qui peut 
would 'be the feeling; and while an im- 
mense mass of stock flung suddenly into 


the market hampered every public opera- 
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tion, an immense capital, for which no 
employ could be found, would produce 
the most distressing effects upon the com- 
mercial interests of the country. The 
slightest breach of faith with the public 
creditor would place England at the 
mercy of any enemy by whom she might 
be attacked. 
The motion was negatived. 


Mr. Exvtis—Dutizs or a MASTER 
IN CHANCERY IN IRELAND.] Dr. 
Lushington, in bringing forward his pro- 
mised motion, trusted he should be ho- 
noured with the attention of members, 
and particularly of those members inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the sister king- 
dom ; for he hoped to convince them that 
the rejection of his motion would be, to 
a very large class of the inhabitants of 
that kingdom, pregnant with the most 
serious injury. It needed not to be 
stated that over every description and 
over every form of property courts of 
equity now held jurisdiction. Wherever 
an account was to be taken, or a doubtful 
title investigated, a contract to be en- 
forced or cancelled, or a disputed fact 
ascertained, courts of equity exercised an 
extensive, if not an exclusive jurisdiction ; 
and the paramount importance of celerity 
and despatch in all the proceedings arising 
in such courts must be obvious to every 
one. Now, it was a general complaint, 
that although justice might upon the 
whole be fairly dealt out in courts of 
equity, yet, that the expense and delay 
attendant upon their decrees was a most 
intolerable grievance: that delay and ex- 
pense was an inconvenience equally la- 
mented by suitors and by lawyers; and 
the House would be imposing upon the 
already heavily burthened suitors of the 
Irish courts of equity an additional load 
of distress, if they permitted that practice 
which it was the object of the present 
motion to set aside. The duties united in 
the person of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Ellis), the duties of 
member for Dublin, and of master in 
chancery in Ireland, were so incompatible 
with each other, that either the first or 
the last must necessarily be neglected. 
He did not mean to say that the hon. and 
learned gentleman might not with perfect 
regularity discharge his functions as a 
member of the House of Commons—for 
the House had a paramount right to the 
service of its members and a power to. 
compel their attendance; but he wished 
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to protect the Irish suitors in chancery, 
who had no such compulsory process 
against their master, and who conse- 
quently would be unable to cope with 
parliament in the mutual claim to the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s attention : 
and he was prepared to show, first by the 
report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Crown, and next, by evidence which 
could neither be controverted, nor ex- 
plained, in short, by the words of the 
hon. and learned member himself, that the 
duties of that hon. and Jearned member 
as master in chancery could not be per- 
formed by deputy, and that they must 
absolutely be at a stand whenever his 
parliamentary calls required his presence 
in England. Now, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had been appointed to his 
office in the year 1806, and he had ob- 
tained the’ resignation of the former in- 
cumbent Mr. Walker, at the price, ac- 
cording to his own statement, of 9,850/. 
He did not mention that fact as at all ag- 
gravating the impropriety of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s desire to retain both 
the characters which were vested in his 
person: in purchasing his office, the hon. 
and learned gentleman only acted in con- 
formity with that which, for a long series 
of years, had been the practice in Ire- 
land; but he must be permitted to say, 
that the practice of selling judicial offices, 
particularly offices.of such high respon- 
sibility as the office in question, was a 
practice most favourable to the creation 
of abuse. That abuses indeed had pre- 
vailed, and to a very considerable extent 
in the Irish courts of equity during the 
last 30 years, few persons would deny ; 
for it appeared among other facts, by the 
report of the commissioners, that one 
single six clerk had charged 1,297 attend- 


ances in tlie same cause—not one of those: 


attendances being otherwise than fictiti- 
aus. The simple relation of such a fact, 
without any thing in the way of comment, 
was sufficient. That many similar abuses 
prevailed, even at the presentmoment, there 
could be no doubt: he trusted to see 
them remedied, but they would not be 
remedied by withdrawing the attention of 
a master in chancery from the very ma- 
terial duties imposed upon him by his 
situation. To show, upon the hon. and 
learned member’s own oath, the nature of 
the duties devolving upon him as a master 
in chancery, it was only necessary to go 
to his.examination before the commission 
which sat upon the state of courts of 
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justice in Ireland. On his appearance be- 
fore the commissioners upon that occa- 
sion, the hon. and learned member was 
asked ‘+ What are the duties of your 
office, and the hours of attendance ?” 
How did the hon. and learned gentleman 
answer that question? He answered, 
“ the duties of my office are various, and 
difficult to be specified, they principally 
consist in taking accounts pending in 
chancery suits; in investigating disputed 
facts in case of lunacy, bankruptcy, and 
title; in taking affidavits ;” and, in short, 
in a great variety of important avocations 
which he (Dr. L.) would not now enu- 
merate; but from any delay in the per- 
formance of which the most mischievous 
consequences could not fail to arise. If 
an account was to be taken.in bankruptcy, 
if an allowance was to be fixed for a 
lunatic, if a lease was to be granted on 
the part of a minor, or if a report upon 
any question in a cause was not duly made; 
if all these matters, or if great part of 
them, or if any of them was to be brought 
to a stand-still by the absence of the hon. 
and learned gentleman upon any se- 
condary pursuit whatever, great injustice 
was done to the Irish suitors in chancery. 
—The second part of the question, how- 
ever, put to the hon. and learned member 
by the commissioners was worthy of con- 
sideration, The question was, as to the 
hours of attendance. What was the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s reply? “ The 
duties of my office require my regular at- 
tendance for ten months in the year, and’ 
afford more or less business for every 
day in the year. I amalwaysin my office’ 
from 11 o’clock until 3 or 4, each day 


during term, and‘from 12 until 3 during 


the vacation, as business may require; 
this is independent of occasional business’ 
at my house in the evening ; and of taking 
affidavits at all hours when parties find it 
necessary to swear them.” Now here 
was evidence of the hon. and learned 
gentleman himself, that his presence was 


required in his office ten months in the’ 


ar. And howsuch an attendance could 

‘compatible with the coming of the hon. 
and learned gentleman to this country to 
discharge his parliamentary duties, he 
could by no means understand. Could 
any other master in chancery perform’ 
the hon. and learned gentleman's official 
duties? What did he himself say upon 
that point? He said no: and his evidence 
had the strongest corroboration in the 
world, for at the very same time there 
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were two out of the other three masters 
in chancery, for Ireland, each giving the 
self-same account of his own occupations. 
Even independently of the want of leisure, 
the nature of the duties devolving upon 
a master in chancery was such, that those 
duties, nine times in ten, could be executed 
by no one but himself; and surely, not 
the warmest advocates of the practice 
which he was deprecating, not even the 
attorney-general, nor the learned member 
for Exeter, nor the learned member for 
Tewkesbury—both masters in chancery— 
surely not one of those gentlemen would 
say that he could perform the duty of a 
master in chancery in England, if it so 
happened that parliament were sitting in 
Dublin. The appointment of a deputy, 
in Ireland, was equally objectionable ; 
and, notwithstanding the desperation 
which seemed to attend all motions arising 
on -his side of the House, he did trust 
that there were members present from 
the sister kingdom, who had something 
like feeling for their unfortunate fellow- 
subjects. It might be argued, that the 
motion was premature and without pre- 
cedent, and that it came in the nature of 
an ex ges Jacto law. He viewed it in a 
very different light. The hon. and learn- 
ed member had received his office during 
pleasure: he had not taken it as a mere 
source of emolument, without the prospect 
of any duties to perform. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had allowed himself to 
be put into one situation the duties of 
which were quite incompatible with those 
of another which he then and still con- 
tinued to hold. He had stated, in his 
own examination before the commis- 
sioners, that he had been appointed to his 
office as a master in chancery in Ireland 
by the duke of Bedford, without any 
condition “ save the due performance of 
the duties attached toit.”? The only con- 
dition, then, was the due performance of 
the duties. And, had he not violated 
that condition to which he had voluntarily 
subjected himself, by subsequently ac- 
cepting another office to which imperative 
duties were attached — duties that he 
could not possibly perform consistently 
with the previous ones which he had fully 
contracted?—He had heard -high enco- 
miums passed upon the effective manner 
in which the hon. and learned gentleman 
had discharged his duty as a master in 
chancery. It was for that very reason 


he required the House not to impose upon 


the hon, and learned gentleman duties 
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which it was utterly impossible he could 
perform, and continue those in which he 
was now considered so efficient. They 
had no right: to deprive Ireland of the 
services of such an officer. Atall events, 
it was quite clear, from his own showing, 
that he could not attend to them and re- 
tain his seat in parliament. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had stated in his evi- 
dence, that his fees annually amounted 
to 3,710/., his salary to 400/. a year, half 
the fees of his examiner and clerk amoun- 
ed, short by a fraction, to 300/. a year 
more, making a total of 4,400/. per annum 
—a sum as large as the puisne judges of 
the land enjoyed.—He would now show 
how the two situations were quite incom- 
patible. It was a principle always recog- 
nised and acted upon by the House, that 
they had a right to command, whenever 
they pleased, the attendance of all their 
members. So far back as the year 1549, 
that principle would be found to have 
been acted upon in their journals. In 
1676, sergeant Maynard was ordered to 
be taken into custody for going circuit 
without leave. In 1692, Mr. Cunningham 
was ordered into custody for leaving his 
duties in parliament and going to Ireland 
to discharge his duty there as first com-. 
missioner of the revenue. It was there- 
fore quite clear that, by the law, the at- 
tendance of a member of parliament was 
imperative. Perhaps he should be told 
that the House seldom enforced its orders 
in their most rigid sense. God forbid 
that they should! For it was clear that, 
in many cases, their orders might be made 
to bend to private convenience, without 
affecting public interests. . But though 
they might be abandoned for temporary 
purposes, yet it could never be contem- 
plated that they should introduce a prin- 
ciple which would go the length of a per- 
manent relaxation of them. It was true, 
that officers in the army, while members 
of that House, were repeatedly absent in 
the discharge of other public duties in 
which they were perhaps of more material 
service to their country. Their absence 
on such occasions was, however, tempo- 
porary and accidental, and furnished no 
analogy whatever to such a case as that of 
the hon. and learned gentleman; for in 
his case, in the nature of things, it never 
could happen that he could discharge his 
duty in that House, without leaving other 
duties of equal importance undischarged 
elsewhere, to the material. injury of the 
suitors in his court. With respect to his 
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attendance here, take, for instance, the 
call of the House on Friday week—sup- 
pose the hon. and learned gentleman were 
then engaged in the close performance of 
his official duties in Dublin, would the 
House receive that as an explanation for 
his non-attendance here? Suppose again, 
that the bill for degrading her majesty 
had come down to that House, and had 
entailed upen them, for months and 
months, the task of examining witnesses, 
how was it possible that the hon. and 
learned gentleman could have obeyed the 
call which was then intended to have been 
enforced, without exposing the suitors in 
chancery to all the losses which must 
necessarily arise from his absence ? Then, 
again, there were the duties of election 
committees, the burthensome nature of 
which rendered it impossible they could 
fairly reduce the liability of members to 
serve upon them. In such cases, how 
was it possible the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. could stay where he was bound to 
remain in the discharge of one duty, with- 
out altogether abandoning his professional 
duties? After the reports which had been 
made by the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the courts of 
justice in Ireland, it was impossible the 
House could overlook the necessity of 
rendering the performance of the duties 
therein as efficient as possible. They would 
remember that in June 1814, when the 
abuses in these courts were brought to 
light, the existence of such abuses was 
confidently denied by the noble lord op- 
posite, and one of his right hon. col- 
leagues. They taunted those who assert- 
ed the abuses with maligning the adminis- 
tration of justice in the courts of Ireland, 
and yet the result disclosed all the abuses 
which were alleged at the outset. They 
would recollect that that inquiry was ori- 
ginally instituted by only a majority of 
49 to 48. But why need he refer to these 
matters? Did not the noble lord oppo- 
site, when the subject was under discus- 
sion last year, distinctly state, that * all 
he required was, that the learned gentle- 
man should have the option, if elected, 
of retaining his seat or resigning his office ; 
but that, if he retained it, there could be 
no objection to address the Crown for his 
removal.” Such were the noble lord’s 
words: he had heard them with his own 
ears; and the House had heard them. 
The same expressions were used by a 
right hon. gentleman now absent (Mr. 
Panning). So that in June 1820, it did 
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appear, both to the noble Jord . and to his 
right hon. friend, that if Mr. Ellis took 
his seat as one of the members for Dublin, 
it was quite fit he should be removed from 
his office as a master in chancery. The 
noble lord then fully admitted, that it was 
quite impossible the learned gentleman 
could be an efficient member of parliament 
in England, and at the same time an act- 
ing master in chancery in Ireland. He 
knew of no occurrence since June last, 
which could alter the noble lord’s opinion 
upon this matter, or make him think that 


Ireland could better bear abuses now than, 


she could then. Suppose this gentleman 
were allowed to retain his seat and office, 
might not every other Irish master in 
chancery, with equal right, become elected 
to serve in parliament the following day ? 
As the case now stood, it was an insulated 
one; they had no precedent since the 
union; but if they made a precedent now, 
those who might hereafter come before 
parliament would have just reason to com- 
plain if thev were not allowed a like per- 
mission. He therefore called upon the 
House to decline making a precedent 
which could not fail to be prejudicial to 
the public interests. He would move 
‘‘ That the duties of a master in chancery 
in Ireland require, for the due perform- 
ance thereof, a constant residence in Ire- 
land ; that Thomas Ellis, esq., one of the 
masters of the said court, being elected 
and serving as member in this parliament 
for the city of Dublin, cannot adequately 
discharge the duties both of master in 
chancery in Ireland and member in this 
House ; that the duties of member of par- 


liament are intitled to precedence; and. 


that, consequently, the duties of master 
in chancery in Ireland must be neglected, 
and great delay and injury result to the 
suitors in those courts.’ 


Mr. Lennard seconded the motion. 


It seemed that the learned member for 
Dublin had, in effect, stated in his examina- 
tion, that he considered himself only en- 
titled to the benefit of his office, so long 
as he conscientiously and diligently. per- 
formed the duties of it—duties which he 
had admitted required his own personal. 
attendance. There was pretty sure evi-. 


dence of his diligence in his office, al-. « 


lowing the increase of his fees to be a 

criterion. The learned member had. 

bought his place on a calculation of 2,500/. 

a year, and by his own evidence that 

the fees of it amounted to nearly 4,000/. 

It would not be pretended that the learn= 
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ed member had a legal ubiquity, like the 
king, and could be supposed, present at 
the same time in different places. He 
thought that a case of complete incompa- 
tibility of duties had been distinctly 
made out, that there was but one remedy 
by which the interests of the Chancery 
suitors could be restored, and that was 
by his majesty being graciously pleased 
to restore those rights to them by the re- 
moval of a person who had been guilty of 
a moral waver of his office, by the accept- 
ance of another, which, whilst he execut- 
ed it, was inconsistent with his duty as 
master, and which, ifhe executed his duty 
as master, he ceased to fill with justice 
to his constituents. Let the House sup- 
a that there was still a parliament in 
reland, and that a person holding a ju- 
dical office, which required his personal 
attendance in London for ten months 
every year, should be elected a member 
of it; and that he should abandon his 
judicial duties in England for those of a 
representative in Ireland; could it fora 
moment be contended, that he would be 
allowed to do so with impunity, because 
there might be no express remedy, no 
statute prohibitory? The mere statement 
of the case was sufficient to show the 
absurdity of such a position, if it should 
be attempted to be maintained. There 
was a distinct line to be drawn between 
occasional absences and permanent and 
fixed absences; the one, being common 
to all persons, could not be held to dis- 
qualify; the other being fixed and known, 
rendered the person subject to them virtu- 
ally incapable of election ; which formed 
a ground for addressing his majesty, to 
remove the member for Dublin from his 
office of master. 
Mr. Ellis was about to address the 
House, when— 
The Speaker interposed, and said, that 
a doubt arose in his mind, whether or no 
the hon. and Jearned gentleman should 
rise before or after the question was put 
from the chair. If the question were con- 
sidered by the House as implicating the 


hon. and: learned gentleman in any thing. 


like a distinct charge, then the course 
would be, for him to speak before the 


question was regularly put, and then to. 


withdraw. during the subsequent discus- 
sion. If this motion weré, however, not 
meant to be inculpatory, but merely to re- 
lievé the hon. and learned gentleman from 
the duties of a particular office, then he 
might reserve himself until after the ques- 
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tion was read. If the proposition affect- 
ed his seat in parliament, then, like all 
other questions of privilege, the usual 
course would be, to hear the hon. member 
before the question was put. As it struck 
him at present, the motion was not incul- 
patory, and therefore he thought the 
House might permit the putting of the 
question to precede the speech of the hon. 
and learned gentleman. 

Mr. Wynn rather thought, that where, as 
in this case, the motion named the indi- 
vidual to whom it referred, it ought to be 
considered as in some measure inculpa- 
tory, and as one of those subjects which 
the House, in delicacy, were in the habit 
of discussing in the absence of the indivi- 
dual. It would be, therefore, he thought, 
more consonant to the ordinary rules, to 
hear the hon. member before the question 
was put. He spoke, however, without 
having had any opportunity of consult- 
ing authorities. 

The Speaker thought, that the safer 
course would be, if any doubt prevailed, 
to hear the hon. and lestwcl gentleman 
before the question was put. 

Mr. Ellis began by expressing a hope, 
that no sense of delicacy towards him 
personally, or to his feelings, would pre- 
vent the House from going into the fullest 
discussion upon the subject of the motion. 
He could only lament that that delicacy 
had not been observed by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, but that charges had 
been made against him, exaggerated in 
their nature and exasperated in the detail, 
while they were meant to affect that ques- 
tion which alone related to himself. If a 
long and diffuse dissertation of the griev- 
ances of Chancery suitors, and supposed 
dereliction in other offices with which he 
(Mr. Ellis) had nothing to do; if all this 
had been done, he felt himself excused 
in saying, that those exaggerated state- 
ments had been made by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, with no delicacy 
towards his (Mr. Ellis’s) own peculiar 
situation: If the present question refer- 
red only to his own feelings, he would 
much rather have at once withdrawn from 
a contest, where his name, accompanied 
with every circumstance of exasperation, 
had been held up, day after day, and 
week after week, to public obloquy. But, 
humble as he was, he felt that his case 
was now mixed up with that of a consti- 
tuent body of the empire ;_ and that, how- 
ever his own inclinations might tend, he 


. could not abandon bis own rights with- 
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out sacrificing theirs. Upon a recurrence 
to the report upon which- the hon. and 
learned doctor had dwelt so much, it 
would be found that the only part of bis 
evidence wich was supposed te bear upon 
this question, consisted of two answers 
—one, a written answer to certain que- 
ries addressed to him by the committee 
of inquiry ; and the other, a verbal ans- 
wer to the commissioners in the year 1819. 
The answer which was given to the writ- 
ten queries was to this effect :— I am 
always in my office from 11 till 3 during 
the term sittings, and from 12 till 3 during 
the vacation: and very often I attend 
later than these hours, in order to accom- 
modate such suitors and parties, and 
their solicitors, as cannot attend at the 
ordinary hours of the court. The evening 
I devote to taxing bills of costs, &c.” 
Now this answer only referred to a ques- 
tion addressed to him, how he spent his 
time in the day? It might be necessary 
to explain to the House his mode of doing 
business; and with this view it was intend- 
ed that his answer should be addressed to 
the commissioners also; and it was a fact, 
that every day of every term, excepting 
— Good Friday and Christmas-day, 

is time was so occupied. But, did this 
answer bear the construction, that, be- 
cause he gave this kind of attendance in 
term-time, he necessarily attended every 
day in the year in the same manner? It 
was an answer, simply explaining how 
long his attendance was necessary ; and 
did not express an opinion, that continued 
attendance was necessary without regard 
to how that might be interrupted. More 
importance, however, was attached to his 
next answer; and he was ready to admit 
thatmore importance ought to be attached 
to it. It certainly, as it stood, required 
explanation, and that explanation would 
show that no injury resulting from the 
delay of a single day or a single hour, 
would accrue from his absence from 
Dublin. The words were—“ ‘The duties 
of my office necessarily require a regular 
attendance for 10 montlis in the year,” 
&c. From that reply he did not wish to. 
retract a single word. It might be neces- 
sary to acquaint the House that the busi- 
ness of the court of chancery proceeded 
in rotation. It was matter of mere acci- 
dent what master’s name was put on the 
order; and after it was so put down on 
the order, it was matter of perfect indif- 
feretice’ by whom the duty was perform- 
ed. In this country, the case was other- 
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wise. Here, upon the intended absence 
of a master, it was necessary for him to ob 
tain leave, and notice was regularly given, 
In the sister country, no such forms were 
observed. It was open to every master 
to perform that duty, which, upon the 
paper, was assigned to another. There 
was no preference manifested in favour 
of one more than of another ; and there- 
fore, any compliments which had been 
paid to him, at the expense of others, by 
the hon. and learned doctor, he begged 
leave to renounce. The other masters 
were, at least, as. competent and as well 
qualified as himself. If, in the order or 
the return, there was a master named 
whom the officer could not find, he had 
only to turn from the left to the right in 
the same building and another was imme- 
diately to be found equally fit for the pur- 
pose. Much as they had heard about the 
absence of the chancellor of Ireland, for 
months at atime, and the variety of ill 
consequences which ensued upon it, he 
would answer that assertion by the irresis- 
tible fact, that the chancellor of Ireland 
never rose from his seat at the end of a 
term, and left one business upon the paper 
unfinished. And here he begged to say, 
that when he left Ireland three weeks ago, 
he himself left not one single paper on 
his desk, of any sort, nature, or descrip- 
tion whatsoever which was not settled, 
adjusted, or finished. He challenged the 
inquiry of that House into the fact. But, 
to recur to the question of attendance, he 


_ begged to say, that from the Ist of Janua- 


ty to the 31st of December, there was 
not a vacation of a single week in the 
business of the master; nor was the mas+ 
ter’s office throughout that period known 
to be shut even for a single day. [Loud 
cheers from the Opposition.] If he did 
not misunderstand that cheer, it meant 
this, that where offices were open all that 
time, there must be business which was 
to be done and required to be attended to. 
But, by what mode did they accomplish 
the transaction -of this business of the 
public? It was by this, that the masters, 
by an arrangement which they had made, 
had contrived to give each other two or 
three months vacation a piece. In the 
busy time of the year, the spring, he for 
instance, took a vacation of two months. 
During that time the three other masters 
did his business for him ; and in return for 
that, he took two months for them, in 
the same way, during the long vacation. 
Ifthey were to be absent all at once, 
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they would defeat their own object, and 
the Master’s Office would close. And 
now, he would ask, was this a state of 
things which required the House to de- 
prive an’ individual of his office, and to 
take from the citizens of Dublin the exer- 
cise of their just rights? But, as he had 
said before, he would not enter into a 
statement of facts which delicacy, so 
far as the question regarded himself, 
prevented him in some measure, from ad- 
ducing on this occasion. He did 
assure the House, in the most solemn 
manner, that if he should find that 
the discharge of the two duties trenched 


_ more upon his time, not than his public 


duties required, but than the interests of 
his family justified him in appropriating, 
he should not be slow to adopt the alter- 
native which remained to him. He now 
took his leave for the present. It would 
be some consolation for him to know, 
even if he should never enter that House 
again, that the last time he raised his voice 
within its walls was in defence of the vio- 
lated rights of an individual. The hon. and 
learned gentleman then withdrew. 

Mr. Peel said, he was prepared, even 
admitting the impossibility of the effectu- 
ally fulfilling the duties of a member of 


. parliament, and of the office of master in 


chancery, at one and the same time, ac- 
cording to the argument of the hon. and 
learned doctor, to maintain this position, 
that, supposing the hon. and learned 
member who had just quitted the 
House should select his alternative and 
refer the duties of his office, yet, that 
it was contrary to the uniform practice 
of that House to interfere on the ge- 
neral presumption of the incompatibility 
of the two situations. ©The House had a 
certain way of enforcing the attendance 
of its members; namely, by a call of the 
House, and by punishing defaulters; but, 
in this instance, upon a mere previous 
supposition of the difficulty or impossibi- 
lity of their execution, the House was 
called upon to enforce the performance 
of certain duties, which it had never been 
customary so to interfere in. Numerous 
were the cases in which officers in the 
navy or army, being called to attend their 
duties or commands abroad, neglected 
their attendance in that House; yet no 
measure was ever proposed for the pur- 
pose of enforcing such attendance. But, 
the constituents of those gallant officers 
might with some show of reason complain 


of such neglect ; seeing that they returned 
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them, on the faith of their discharging 

their parliamentary duties; whereas Mr. 

Ellis, at the time of his election, had in- 

formed his constituents that his profes- 

sional, were likely to preclude the due dis-. 
charge of his parliamentary duties. The 

cases of ambassadors, members of that. 
House, but employed abroad on foreign 

missions, were analogous to those of naval. 
and military officers. The right hon. gen- 

tleman then replied to the case cited by 

Dr. Lushington, of Mr. Culliford, a com- 

missioner of the revenue in Ireland. In. 
that case the House proceeded as of its 

own authority, and no address to the 

Crown was moved. . The right hon. gen- 

tleman concluded by contending, that the 

proposition of the hon. and learned gen- 

tleman was totally inadmissible ; and that, 

if it should hereafter be deemed proper to 

exclude masters in chancery from that 

House, they ought, following the practice 

of their ancestors, to provide for such an 

exclusion by a prospective measure, and 

not by a course of proceeding at once in- 

culpatory and retrospective in its opera- 

tion. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had not stated one single 
argument against the incompatibility of 
the two offices. The right hon. gentle-. 
man had triumphantly appealed to the 
case of ambassadors at foreign courts. 
Who were injured in that case? The 
constituents. Who were injured in this 
case? Not the constituents, but the 
suitors in the court of Chancery. Theright 
hon. gentleman again argued upon the sup- 
position that Mr. Ellis was performing his 
duty in the court of Chancery. Whence 
this inconsistency, but from the miscon- 
duct of Mr. Ellis? Was it possible that 
the House could sanction such inconsis- 
tency? ‘The evidence of Mr. Ellis before. 
the commissioners had been precise and 
decisive. He could not perceive that his 
explanation touched it at all. He said 
that he had three colleagues. But his 
colleagues might be as ambitious as he 
was, and might vote as zealously against 
the Catholics as he had done. As to the 
complaint of ex post facto proceedings, 
the present motion came no more under. | 
that complaint than an address to remove — 
a person for corruption or malversation in 
office. In one of his answers Mr. Ellis. 
had said— The duties of my office re~ 
quire my attendance for ten months in the 
year.” Here they had his own distinct . 
eyidence without any qualification, that 
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the duties of his office required his attend- 
ance for ten months. The noble lord had 
Jast year said, that if an address were 
moved, such as was now moved by his 
hon. and learned friend, no minister of the 
Crown would dare to oppose it. As Mr. 
Ellis had made his election, his hon, and 
learned friend had necessarily shaped his 
motion as an address for removing him 
from his office. But, if Mr. Ellis chose, 
he had the finest opportunity in the world 
of showing his zeal ie the people of Dub- 
lin by relinquishing office in order to serve 
them. Whatever might be the result of 
the present motion, the case was so gross 
that he was confident Mr, Ellis would not 
sit long in. that. House and hold his office 
of master in Chancery. 

Mr..Brownlow expressed a hope, that 
the feeling of the House would be against 
the proposition, which in his opinion was 
not only a cruel proceeding towards an 
individual, but placed the Crown in an 
embarrassing situation. Last session this 
attempt was made in a clause introduced 
into the Chancery bill, which was stopped 
by.those who stood between the king and 
the people. After that clause had been 
thrown out of the bill by the advisers of 
the king, how could they vote an address 
to his majesty to do what his advisers had 
refused todo? There was no pretence 
for the proposition. They might as well 
attempt to disqualify the right hon. and 
learned gentleman who recently astound- 
ed and bewildered the House upon the 
Catholic question. Mr. Ellis had proved 
that the duties of the office were not neg- 
Jected, and the House had nothing to do 
with the transaction. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should pro- 
pose to consider, first, what was the ge- 
neral impression with respect to the 
course-which ought to be pursued with 
the duties of Irish masters in Chancery ; 
secondly, what was the case applicable to 
Mr. Ellis; and thirdly, what was the si- 
tuation of the House with respect to the 
sentiments of the individual who had the 
honour to address them? . This question 
was brought before the House on a for- 
mer day, by the proposition of a right 
hon. baronet for instructing a committee 


to regulate the office of master in Chan-. 


cery.. The House came to a decision, the 
effect of which was, that the proposition 
should not affect the. present situation of 
‘any individual. He had supported it for 
weasons which he stated to the House: but 
the question was, what was the view of 
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the majority? They came to a decision, 
and sent the bill to the other House for 
its concurrence. Iie had concurred in 
sending the hill to the upper House, but 
he never considered that in the event of 
the Lords -rejecting the clause, he was 
bound to support an address which the 
House of Lords precluded him from sup- 
porting. He putit to the House, whether 
the ministers of the Crown could do by 
an address, what they could not do by a 
bill? He could assure the House, that 
such an idea never entered his mind. Ob- 
jections were made to the proceeding by 
bill ; and he had said, that if such an ad- 
dress was voted, any minister might ad- 
vise the Crown not to reject it; but he 
never gave any opinion on the question 
then before the House. He acknow- 
ledged that it was a great incongruity that 
a judicial servant of the Crown in Ireland, 
should be also a member of that House. 
He had always felt this to be a difficult 
part of the case in coming to a decision 
with respect to Mr. Ellis; but he never 
could agree to any retrospective applica- 
tion of any legislative act on the subject. 
He certainly had been induced to agree 
with the majority of that House on a for- 
mer occasion, but he had had an opportu- 
nity of considering the matter again, and 
many circumstances had since come out, 
which he did not know at that time. He 
found that it was contrary to parlia- 
mentary practice, and therefore to parlia- 
mentary principle, to make retrospective 
laws in similar cases ; and he did therefore 
think that the hon. and learned gentleman 
opposite called upon the House to adopt 
a strong case. It was a harsher pro- 
ceeding against Mr. Ellis than he had 
contemplated at the time he gave his 
support to the bill which passed that 
House last session. One of the delicate 
circumstances attending the case of Mr. 
Ellis was, that he had been permitted to 
purchase the office of master in chancery, 
and had not the power to sell it again. 
If therefore an address was to be present- 
ed to the .Crown to displace Mr. Ellis, it 
would be a great personal hardship ; for if 
he was deprived of his office he would lose 
a lucrative situation, with the positive loss 
of 9 or 10,0002. which he had given for it. 
Mr. Ellis had told them, that he could 
not, consistently with the duty to his fa- 
mily, give up a lucrative employment, nor, 
with his duty to the citizens of Dublin, 
vacate the seat which they had placed 
him in, With respect to a master of 
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chancery sitting in that House, he agreed 
with the learned doctor, that he did not 
see that incompatibility in an English mas- 
ter of chancery so doing ; but the case was 
widely altered with an Irish master of 
chancery. He would farther say, that if 
parliament had foreseen the possibility of 
such an event taking place, it would have 

rovided against it in the bill of 1803. 

he idea of a judge of Ireland taking a 
seat in that House, was abhorrent from 
the judicial character. Although it might 
be proper to remedy the omission, he did 
not think they ought to take this indivi- 
dual case. It was said that it was neces- 
sary to have professional gentlemen in 
that House. He was of that opinion, but 
he thought there was sufficient talent in 
the lower branches of the profession to 
render it unnecessary to go to the judicial 
ranks. Ifa bill were brought in to dis- 
_ Irish masters in chancery and ju- 

icial characters from occupying seats in 
that House hereafter, he would give it 
his best support. This would affect Mr. 
Ellis in the next parliament; but he 
thought it would bea great practical hard- 
ship to adopt the present motion. 

Mr. Plunkett warmly supported the mo- 
tion. He said, he entertained a high re- 
spect for the integrity and learning of his 
hon. friend ; but he thought that if he re- 
tired from parliament, neither himself nor 
his constituents would suffer a very griev- 
ous calamity. The right hon. gentleman 
had denied the incompatibility of the two 
offices, because they were not enumerated 
in the act of 1803. The object, however, 
of that act was, to exclude those who 
Were under the control of the Crown, 
and had no reference to the incompati- 
bility of the offices which it interdicted, 
being held in common with a seat in that 
House. With respect to the incompati- 
bility of the two offices, it appeared to 
him that the situation of master in chan- 
cery in Ireland, was one of the last which 
ought to make a man wish for a seat in 
that House, or which was compatible 
with it. This would appear obvious, 
when it was considered, that he had to de- 
cide upon cases without appeal from his 
dictum; as regarded matters of fact at 
least ; for the high court of chancery never 


interfered with the statements of the facts 


of a case made by the master. There 
were besides many points of law, and 
matters which depended purely upon dis- 
cretion; such as the taxing of costs for 
instance. It was stated in answer to this 
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objection, that the masters in the Irish 
court of chancery took their duty in ro- 
tation; but it should be borne in mind, 
that after a master had once possession of 
a cause, he must follow it from beginning 
to end. It followed, therefore, that if 
the master was removed, the causes must 
stand still. In taxing costs, for instance, 
if three-fourths of a bill were gone 
through, the parties could not go on, if 
the master was absent. In short, it was 
impossible, but great public inconvenience 
must accrue from an Irish master in chan- 
cery holding a seat in that House. It 
was urged, that if this motion were car- 
ried, and the address complied with, it 
would have the effect of an ex post facto 
law. He would take the liberty of stating 
to the House his notion of an ex post 
Sacto law, in which view he did not look 
upon this to be one. If an act were done 
which was improper and impolitic, but 
which the legislature had not at the time 
of its commission touched or marked as 
an offence, he considered that were the 
legislature to inflict punishments for that 
act, that law would be ex post facto. But, 
if it merely adjudged the act to be an of- 
fence, and constrained the party who had 
committed it from continuing so to com- 
mit it, it would not, in his opinion, then 
be an ex post facto law. With respect to 
Mr. Ellis then, the case was, he had ac- 
cepted two offices incompatible with each 
other, and it was not proposed to punish 
him for having so done, but to restrain 
him from continuing to be guilty of the 
mischief which must be the consequence 
of it. It was with reluctance that he 
felt himself obliged to vote for the motion 
before the House; but he felt that his re- 
spected friend had taken upon himself — 
what he was not able to perform. 

The House divided: Ayes 52: Noes 
112; Majority against the motion 60. _ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 6. 

Srate or THE Revenue—Repeab 
or House anp Winpow Duties.] Mr. 
Matberly rose, pursuant to notice, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of. the 
House to a comparative statement of our 
Revenue and Expenditure. The object 
which he had in view, was'to lay before 
the House such an exposition of the pre- 
sent financial embarrassments, and of 
those permanent demands for which the 


country must provide, as to induce them 
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to agree with him in voting for a Repeal 
of the Tax on Houses and Windows. He 
should have been extremely sorry to tres- 
pass on their attention for any length of 
time unless he was prepared to submit to 
them some practical remedy, a real and 
a better substitute for. what he was pro- 
posing to remove. That substitute might 
be designated under the general name of 
economy—an economy which it appeared 
to him was reducible to effect, by a dif- 
ference in the present scale of our taxa- 
tion, The amount of that reduction by 
the measure which he should recommend 
was between two and three millions. If 
he should satisfy the House, from docu- 
ments printed under its own authority, 
that such and such results flowed from 
these authoritative data, then it would be 
for ministers to say whether they would 
form the scale of their financial adminis- 
tration upon them, or cede the direction 
of affairs to others who would not object 
to give the benefit of them to the country. 
His first view of the revenue and expen- 
diture of the nation would be drawn from 
a reference to the amount of its public 
funded and unfunded debt, or to the state 
of national credit, and the amount of the 
public burthens. These he regarded as 
of a fixed nature, and which were not to 
be made a subject of diminution. As the 
debt had been contracted by open com- 
petion, they were bound to preserve the 
national faith inviolate, and to discharge 
their bond whatever might be the hardship. 
Utter bankruptcy and distress could alone 
justify them in departing from it. But if 
they would do so, their only resource, 
the only means of avoiding a disreputable 
and destructive bankruptcy, lay in econo- 
my. Nothing but that could enable us 
long to maintain our own faith inviolate ; 
because, if the distress increased in ur- 
gency, it must ultimately be relieved, and 
parliament would have to provide for the 
emergency under heavier difficulties and 
impaired resources. He fully believed 
that the agriculturists were now. paying 
taxes out of their capital, but so it was. 
in a greater or less degree with the other 
classes. The noble lord opposite need 
not fear that it was his intention to go at 
present into any inquiry relative to the 
question, whether our finances had been 
hitherto managed in the best possible 
Manner: that was not the matter in de- 
bate: but that, by practicable economy, 


our financial circumstances might be | ; 
Sinking Fund was 16,864,763/., which, to~ 


greatly improved, was a position which 
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it would not be easy for any ingenuity to 
controvert. It was an immediate and 
certain mode of relieving the distresses 
of the people. Before they could, how- 
ever, be properly enabled to take any 
general view on this part of the subject, 
it would be important to advert to the ac- 
tual state of our finances, not only now, 
but at some former period. It would ap- 
pear that, in the year 1792, the expense 
of the war which preceded that period, 
differed so much from that entailed upon 
us by the late war, that Mr. Pitt then 
thought himself justified in fixing our es- 
tablishments on a scale that had no re- 
ference to a war expenditure. He then 
began actually to relieve the country from 
a part of the debt contracted during the 
war.—He would now state the revenue 
and expenditure of 1792. He would in 
the first place, however, submit to the 
House a statement of the Ways and 
Means, as compared with the supplies for 
the year 1820, chiefly for the purpose of 
showing how easy it was, to furnish such 
an account as should at once convey a 
clear view of the whole subject. The 
Supplies were estimated at— 
Army £9,422,000 
Navy 6,586,700 
Ordnance 1,204,600 
Miscellaneous Services-+++++++ 2,100,000 


£19,313,300 


410,000 
1,000,000 


£20,723,300 
Let them now look at the Income and 
Charge, and then at the Ways and Means 
of the same year. The Income from the 
5th Jan. 1890, to the 5th Jan. 1821, was 
46,120,578/. 1s. 104d. The Charge was 
46,549,905/. 18s. 52d. leaving a Deficien- 
cy of 429,327/. 16s. 03d. To meet these 
charges the following Ways and Means 
were provided :— 
Annual Malt Duty .--+.-++ £8,000,000 
Excise Duties 2,500,000 


Sinking Fund on Exchequer 
Bills 


Interest on Exchequer Bills . 


Lottery 240,000 
Old Stores 260,000 
£6,000,000 


Deficiency of Waysand Means 
to meet Supplies voted -- £14,723,300 
Here, then, was a nett revenue of six 
millions to meet an expenditure of twen- 
ty millions. Now, it-was to be observed 
here, that the nominal amount: ofthe 
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gether with that of Ireland, 646,000/,, 
made up a total of 17,510,763/. De- 
duct from this the deficiency of reve- 
nue, and the only real Sinking Fund 
would be seen to amount to 2,558,135/. 
for the year 1820. Now, although the 
chancellor of the exchequer should dis- 
pute the correctness of some of these ac- 
counts, the document itself would still 
show with what ease and simplicity such a 
statement might be made out. 

’ He should now proceed with his se- 
cond statement, which related immediate- 
ly to the civil and military government of 
the country. 

Army, as estimated for 1820 -- £9,422,000 
Navy, ditto ---- 
Ordnance, diito +--+. 1,204,600 
Miscellaneous, ditto +-++++++++ 2,100,000 


£19,313,300 
Ordnance Old Stores, as 
they are deducted from 


Estimate improperly, the .f. s. d. 
‘Estimate would be this 
amount in addition ---++« 285,000 0 


*Civil List—Courts of Jus- 

tice, Mint, Salaries and 
‘Allowances, Commission- 

ers Public Accounts, Com- 
missioners West India Ac- 
«counts, Pensions for 1820, 


about 1,800,000 0 


Civil List, &c. &c. on Con- 


solidated Fund of Ireland, 

‘estimated the same as pre- 

ceding year, because Ac- 

counts for 1820 are not -- 
yet delivered .-++++++++ 576,215, 13 4 
Quarantine & other charges, 

‘Irish Packet Establish- 

ment, estimated as be- 

fore 
Collection of Revenue of the 

United Kingdom, estimat- 
ed as before, nett reve- 

2 
Militia, Deserters’ War- 

rants, &c. paid out of gross 
Revenue, estimated as be- 

ore 

Pensions, ditto 
Expenses incurred in secur- 
‘ing and improving Woods 

and Forests, paid out of 
‘gross Revenue, estimated 

as before 
Civil Administration of Scot- 

land, nett Revenue, esti- 

mated as before 
Payments made in Ireland 

on account of half-pay in 
Great Britain, estimated 


114,463, 17 7} 


133,911 0 Of 
$6,815 19 43 


96,674 15 10 


194,006 7 7% 


97,174 3 9k 
£26,874,297 0° 7 
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Memoranda—Additional Payments. 


Re-payments out of gross 
Revenue for Discounts, 
Drawbacks, Bounties, &c. 
&c, estimated as before --3,726,715 16 1% 

Bounties for promoting Fish- 
eries, Linen Manufactures, 
KC. 308,849 15 


£4,035,565 11 


Less in 1820 than in 1819, about 
*Irish Life Annui- 
ties 37,471 0 O 
Russian Dutch 
Loan -- 120,000 0 O0— 157,471 0 O 


pony aid Total Expense for the Civil 


and Military Government 
of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the year 1820-- 26,716,826 0 7 


He came, then, to refer to the esta- 
blishment of 1792. In that year Mr. 
Pitt made an estimate of income and 
expenditure, including permanent and an- 
nual duties upon an average of four years 
preceding. The income he estimated at 
16,212,000/., and took the expenditure in 
this form :— 


Supplies £4,128,000 
Interest and management of fund- 


_ed debt ee 9,325,866 
Civil list and charges on consoli- 
dated fund 1,065,134 


Reduction of debt 1,200,000 


£15,719,000 


Leaving a balance of 493,000/. for the 
further reduction of the debt. He might 
here observe, that in estimating the amount 
of outstanding debt, it always appeared 
much less than it actually was. When 
he found it called 31,000,000/. at present, 
he should say that he considered it rather 
as 46,000,0007. It might be the one on 
the 4th of January, and the other on 
the 5th, when the dividends were paid. 
This was therefore an omission, as it left 
unknown the actual amount of the whole 
interest payable, and of course the whole 
amount of the charge. An account of 
the change which this year took place in 
the Sinking Fund was also. omitted. 
The funded debt of Great Britain was 
now 801,500,600/. 

He was now come to the fourth di- 
vision, namely the expense of the Civil 
and Military Government in 1792. 
Ireland was then certainly a. separate 
kingdom from England, but in order to 
make his analogy hold good, he should be 
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obliged to treat her as if united to this 
country in 1792. 

Army £ 1,474,000 


277,000 


Do. Extraordinaries 
1,751,000 


Navy, for 16,000 Sea- 

832,000 
Do.—Ordinary «++« 672,000. 
Do.—Extraordina- 

ries 350,000 

—— 1,854,000 
Ordnance, Ordinary . 221,000 
Do.—Extraordinary | 157,000 
378,000 
Miscellaneous — For 

Colonies and Plan- 

tations $1,000 
Other Services «++» 114,000 


145,000 

Total of Supplies voted Feb. 

1792 

Civil List, and sundry 
Charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund 

Estimate of the whole Expense and 

Charge of Ireland, it being thena 
separate Kingdom, viz. 

The Military and Civil Go- 
vernment, Management of 
Revenue, &c. &c. not in- 

cluding Interest of Na- . 
tional Debt, about ----.- 

Collection of Revenue of 
Great Britain, estimated at 
Six Guineas per Cent on 
L£16,212,000 

Estimate of various Sums 
paid vut of the Gross Re- 
VENUE 


Total £7,714,490 


The following is a comparison of the 
Expense of Governing the Country in the 
years 


4,128,000 


1,065,134 


1,200,000 


1,021,856 


300,000 


1792. 
Army eee £1,751,000 
Navy 1,354,000 
Ordnance 378,000 
Miscellaneous 145,000 


£4,128,000 
& 
Estimate of the whole 
Expense and Charge of 
Treland, it being then a 
separate Kingdom --+- 1,200,000 0 0 
Collection of Revenue of 


Great Britain, estimated 
at £16,212,000, at Six 
Guineas per Cent --++ 1,021,356 0 0 
Civil List and sundry 
Charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund «+ 1,065,134 0 0 
VOL. IV. 
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Estimate of various Sums 
paid out of gross Reve- 
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$00,000 0 0 


Total Charge of Govern- 
ING, 1792 £7,714,490 0 0 


1820. 
Army £9,422,000 


Navy 6,586,700 
Ordnance 1,204,600 
Miscellaneous 2,100,000 
£19,318,300 
& 
Ordnance Old Stores «+++ 285,000 O O 


Civil List, &c. &c. on Con= 
solidated Fund of Ire- 
land ee 

Collection of Revenue of 
the United Kingdom -+ 4,226,735 2 114 

Civil List, Courts of Jus- 
tice, Salaries, Commis- 
sioners, &c. &c, for the 
year 1820 ereevsererses 1,800,000 0 0 

Quarantine and _ other 
Charges, Irish Packet 
Establishment 

Militia Deserters’ War- 
rants, &c. &c. paid out 
of gross Revenue --++++ 

Civil Administration of 
Scotland 

Pensions ditto 

Expenses of Improvi 
Woods and Forests, pai 
out of gross Revenue -- 

Payments made in Ire- 
land, on account of 
half-pay in Great Bri- 


tain 


576,215 13 4 


114,463 17 75 


194,006 7 7 
36,815 19 4 


96,674 15 10 


97,174 3 OF 


Total Charge of Govern- 
ing, 1820 £26,874,297 7 


Our whole charge, therefore, was now 
26,874,297/., whilst in 1792 it was only 
7,714,490/. What he would ask the 
House, could justify an increased charge 
of 19,159,807/. Perhaps he should be told 


‘that other expenses had grown up—that 


our establishments had increased — but 
how was he to account for so enormous a 
difference in expense between the two pe— 
riods as 19,159,807/.? He knew that 
recent circumstances had called for the 
increase of military establishments ; he 
admitted when they were once in exist- 
ence, it was hard to bring them down ;- 
but was that a reason, when the people 


were so much distressed, that some re-. 
duction should not be made in them? 


If ministers would keep faith with the 
4B 


183,911, © 
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public creditor—if they would preserve 
tranquillity at home, or put themselves 
in a condition, if necessary, again to go 
to war—-now was the time to prepare 
themselves for it. A season of peace 
was the time to prepare for activity, and 
the first step towards that was to retrench 
in every possible way. Had not the per 
centage on the collection of the Revenue 
reached a height which was absolutely un- 
reasonable ? For what was the fact? In 
England the collection of the Customs 
cost 13 per cent ; in Ireland 23 per cent 
averaging 14/. 10s. 9d. in the hundred for 
the United Kingdom. In the collection 
of these Customs were many unnecessary 
expenses, which might be well dispensed 
with. In 1792, the Customs cost but 4. 
19s. 6d. in England, something more in 
Ireland, and upon an average about 51. 
11s. for both countries. The rate of per 
centage in the collection of these duties 
ought to be reduced, anda great saving 
would be. effected thereby. He was 
aware that a committee of that House had 
been appointed to inquire into that sub- 
ject ; but he thought they had not done 
enough. It was absurd, when the produce 
of the Customs themselves had been di- 
minished, to employ still the same ex- 
sea in collecting them. The Customs 

ad greatly decreased, without taking 
into account the one million which was 
transferred from them to the Excise. He 
would rather see the committee appoint- 
ed by this House than by the Crown. 
He had no doubt but its operations would 
be very different. . 

He now came to the sixth view of the 
question. A committee of finance had been 
appointed by the House, which made its 
report in 1817, upon the amount of the 
charges which they thought would be re- 
quired for the government of the country 
in the year 1818. That report stated to 
the country that the estimates for the 
civil and military government of the coun- 
try for the said year amounted to 


Navy ... . 6,000,000 
Ordnance . . 1,150,000 
Miscellaneous . 1,700,000 


Total .£17,350,000 


He apprehended that when that report 
was made, the commissioners had in view 
all that was necessary for the security 
and honour of the country. He was 
aware that the right hon. gentleman 
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might say, “ Oh, but we guarded our- 
selves by saying, Your committee are 
aware that there are expenses not in- 
cluded in the estimate for the present 
year, which must occur, if not in the next, 
some of them certainly, and others pro- 
bably, in future years: such as the charge 
of embodying and training the regular 
militia in the army estimates, and the 
grants for augmenting small livings, and 
for building churches, which have been 
postponed in the miscellaneous services of 
the present year.” So they did; but 
they added these words: “ they are in- 
duced to hope that reductions under other 
heads of our establishment, equivalent to 
these expenses will be effected by the 
vigilant economy of the government ; and 
they therefore make no allowance for 
them in these statements.’ After this 
report was made in 1817, the right hon. 
gentleman came down in 1520 with other 
estimates, amounting to 19,313,300/., 
being a difference over and above the 
report of the commissioners of 1,963,300/. 
If the original estimates had been adhered 
to, the petitioners who had applied to the 
House for relief, would not have felt so 
great a portion of distress. The govern- 
ment ought to have kept within those es- 
timates, because the prices of general 
produce were 25 per cent lower in 1820 
than in 1817; and it could not be con- 
ceived that the commissioners had made 
their report without taking the existing 
prices into view. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought in fairness and in 
candour, that instead of 1'7,000,000/., the 
charges for the government of the coun- 
try last year ought to have been under 
16,000,000/. And if a reduction of two 
per cent had been effected in the collec- 
tion of the revenue, a saving of another 
million would have thence accrued. The 
House would allow him to put the subject 
in another way, namely, as to how the 
taxes bore upon the general income of the 
country. During the existence of the pro- 
perty tax, the income of the country 
amounted to about 150,000,000/. He 
was aware that it was reduced since that 
period, and he would assume that it was 
now 120,000,000/. He would take out 
the bearing of the taxes from that income, 
speaking in round numbers, at 45% per 
cent. Then the bearing of the expenses 
of the civil and military government was 
as 22 per cent, and that of the interest 
of the national debt as 23 per cent. Now, 
upon the latter no reduction could be 
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made; the relief to be afforded must be 
out of the 222 per cent upon the expenses 
of the government. After the debate 
which was expected to-morrow, no mem- 
ber, however unacquainted with agricul- 
ture, would, he was sure, remain doubtful 
of the unparalleled distress of that inter- 
est. Ht was true that the consumer paid 
the general taxes, but he admitted that 
that was not the case in agriculture. He 
admitted it, because he knew that the 

rice of the bushel of corn was the same 
in 1790 that it was in 1820. Agriculture 
was, therefore, placed in the situation of 
being obliged to sell its corn at a low 
price, and yet at the same time bear all 
the great increase of direct and indirect 
taxation of late years affecting it, with 
the advance of rent also incurred within 
the last thirty years; so that agriculture 
had now to pay the whole accumulation 
of burthens imposed upon it since 1792 
out of its capital. That he thought could 
not be denied. He knew it to be true in 
the county in which he chiefly resided ; 
for there the agriculturist could not pay 
his rates and taxes except out of his ca- 
pital. If it was in vain to attempt to af- 
ford any relief to one class by an advance 
of price, without repressing another, he 
could see no relief for the community, 
except the government were conducted 
upon principles of the most rigid eco- 
nomy. He was one of those who was 
ready to support the public credit at all 
hazards: that was a national bond to 
which they were bound to adhere, and the 
faith of which nothing short of a convul- 
sion ought to shake. He had heard with 
great regret certain opinions now and 
then dropped in that House, which went 
to tolerate an interference with the na- 
tional faith ; but he totally dissented from 
such opinions. He thought it a much 
better security for the fundholder to have 
the people satisfied, than to have an addi- 
tional million added to the Sinking Fund. 
In delivering these sentiments he was ac- 
tuated by no private feeling, for he would 
not in the event of any change in admi- 
nistration seek office; he had, therefore, 
no personal interest in the result, and was 
alone induced to take the step he had 
taken by a sense of public duty. He had 
heard a rumour that a retrenchment to 
the amount of one million was likely to 
be effected. He thought that insufficient, 
and was of opinion, that if the present 
administration could not conduct the 
affairs of the country at a. more economical 
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rate, they ought to resign their places to 
competent successors, who were ready. 
with every regard to the public security, 
to do the business of the nation upon 
more advantageous terms for the people. 
He saw around him many agricultural 
gentlemen, whose votes he was entitled 
to expect, if they were sincere in the 
wishes they expressed for public relief. 
He hoped also to have the votes of such 
members as sincerely desired to conciliate 
the people. He hoped, alike, to have the 
support of the advocates for maintaining 
inviolable the public faith. He con- 
cluded by apologizing to the House for 
the time he had occupied in making his 
statement, and by assuring them that his 
sole object was the promotion of the pub- 
lic good. He then moved his first Reso- 
lution ; viz, 

“That the finance committee ap- 
pointed by this House, having stated in 
its fourth report, dated 5th June 1817, 
— it had estimated the amount of Sup- 
plies : 

For the Army,at . . . ~ £8,500,000 
Navy ... « 6,000,000 
Ordnance. . . . 1,150,000 
Miscellaneous services 1,700,000 


Making a total of £.17,350,000 


for the year 1818; and that the supplies 
voted for the same services in the year 
1820, having exceeded that estimate by 
1,963,300/., it is expedient, that the sup- 
plies for 1821 should not exceed the esti- 
mate of the said Committee.” 

It was his intention to follow up the 
resolution by a motion for a reduction 
of 50 per cent upon all duties on inhabited 
houses and windows, from and after the 
5th of January next; thus giving a year’s 
intervention before the change could 
operate. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it appeared to him extraordinary that the 
hon. gentleman should have closed his 
elaborate observations by proposing a re- 
duction in duties upon which he had not 
in the very ample details he had given of 
the general taxation of the country—de- 
tails, many of which might be spared, and 
to which, indeed, he was not prepared to 
reply, in the absence of those official do- 
cuments which were calculated to cluci- 
date such parts of the public accounts. 
Had he thought the hon. gentleman 
meant to go into so. wide a detail, he cer- 
tainly would have been prepared with re- 
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turns explanatory of every part of so 
comprehensive a subject, The hon. gen- 
tleman had grounded his speech upon 
comparisons between the estimates for 
the public expenditure at different pe- 
riods ; and he rested his main arguments 
upon the obvious reduction which he 
thought ought to take place in the public 
expenditure, on account of the different 
circumstances in which the country was 
placed at the several periods which he as- 
sumed for the purposes of establishing his 
economical principle. He had set out 
with a comparison of the expenditure be- 
tween the last year and the year 1792. 
It would be remembered that the expen- 
diture of the year 1792 was the very 
Jowest which had been estimated since the 
eriod of the American war. Indeed, so 
ow had it been framed at the beginning 
of the year, that before the close of it 
Mr. Pitt found the estimate insufficient, 
and a larger sum became necessary; so 
that, in point of fact, the original esti- 
mate of 1792 had been never realized; 
for an augmentation took place at the 
close of that. year. . He admitted, 
that at the close of the year some in- 
creased precautionary measures were 
deemed desirable, and also some prepa- 
rations for armaments were considered 
proper. The hon. member had estimated 
the total for the year 1792 at 7,714,000/., 
and those for last year at 19,313,300/. ; 
and he had talked of the enormous differ- 
ence which was apparent in the expense 
of collecting the revenue of the country 
at the two periods he had assumed avoid- 
ing, when he adverted to the circum- 
stance, to state, that the great difference 
between the amount of collecting the reve- 
nues at the two periods was necessarily 
occasioned by the great augmentation of 
the amount to be collected at-one of them 
over and above that of the other. Be- 
sides, the hon. gentleman’s comparative 
calculation was founded upon a fallacy ; 
fer he ought to have seen that, before the 
data on which he made his compari- 
son could be correct, he should have 
struck out from the last year’s estimates 
that part of the expenditure which was 
created by the war; for instanee, there 
was an increase on that account of up- 
wards of 5,000,000/. upon the pension 
list, and 500,000/. more or thereabouts, 
under similar heads, created in the same 
manner. When these indispensable de- 
auctions were made it was true there 


would remain _an expenditure about 
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double the amount of that estimated in 
1792. He had already explained the im- 
practicable reduction attempted in the 
estimates of that year. When he had to 
account for the excess sinee that period, 
need he remind the hon. gentleman that 
there were nineteen addditienal colonies 
to be defended now more than there 
were in 1792, and of course an increased 
charge at home, arising out of colonial 
casualties? It was quite impossible to 
undertake the management of public 
affairs at so low an estimate as that at- 
tempted to be acted upon in 1792. The 
hon. gentleman should in point of cor- 
rectness have withheld his motion for a 
few days, until the army and other esti- 
mates cameregularly before the House,and 
then he could have shown more accurately 
the details upon which he depended. In- 
deed, he had begun at the wrong end; 
for he had assumed an expenditure as 
fixed where it was uncertain, and that a 
reduction could be made, without proving 
in what manner it could be realized con- 
sistently with the public service. The 
hon. gentleman had altogether overlooked 
the accumulated charge which had be- 
come fixed and imperative by the half- 
pay and pension list, which as well as the 
increase of the public debt, formed the 
price which the public had to pay for the 
glories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and 
for having been placed in the high atti- 
tude of being the liberator of Europe, 
and acquiring fresh renown for the na- 
tional character. With respect to what 
the hon. member had said about the re- 
duction of prices, the best answer to that 
would be found in the nature of the pub- 
lic expenditure. The pension-list could 
not be increased nor diminished accord- 
ing to the price of subsistence ; and other 
allowances equally fixed in their nature 
must remain at the same rate, independ- 
ent of accidental fluctuations in prices. 
The hon. gentleman had adverted to what 
he termed a rumour, that in the next 
year a saving of about a million was likely 
to take place in the general public ex- 
penditure of the country. He was happy 
to have it in his power to verify this ru- 
mour, and he had the satisfaction to state, 
that the House would perceive, when the 
estimates for 1821 were laid before them, 
that the reduction in the estimates for 
the public expenditure of 1821 as com- 
pared with that of 1820, would amount to 
considerably more than 1,000,000/. sterling. 
‘That was, that the public expenditure for 
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1821 would be much more than, 1,000,000/. 
less than the expenditure of the year 
1820 ; and when these details were before 
the House, he trusted it would be seen 
that where the estimates did not accord 
with those of 1817, satisfactory reasons 
would be assigned for the alteration. The 
hon. gentleman had made a material error 
when he assumed that the produce of be- 
tween 14,000,000. and 15,000,000/. pro- 
perty tax had been estimated or collected 
from a national income of 150 millions. 
In that he was entirely mistaken, for the 
returns upon which the amount of that 
tax had been assessed exceeded an in- 
come of 200 millions whieh must still 
have fallen considerably short of the 
whole income of the country; for it would 
be recollected, that the income tax was 
a charge which did not comprehend that 
portion of the national income which arose 
out of labour—a portion always consider- 
able in every country; and they shouldalso 
recollect, that the income of Ireland was 
not charged at all with the property tax. 
He coincided entirely with the hon. gen- 
tleman, that faith with the public creditor 
ought to be inviolably upheld; and, in 
his judgment, the measure which would 
most conduce to the relief of the agricul- 
tural and other interests of the country, 
would be that which should most promote 
the circulation of capital throughout the 
country. As to the taxes which the hon. 
gentleman proposed to reduce, he seemed 
to be sensible of their importance, when, 
instead of a total repeal, he proposed 
merely a reduction of one half. Why was 
this particular tax selected? He ad- 
mitted it to be a considerable burthen, 
and to press on a very large proportion 
of the community. It was the chief 
ready money tax upon which the govern- 
ment had to rely. Upon the agricultural 
interests it was far from pressing in such 
a degree as could be deemed severe. 
There was no important tax which bore 
less upon that portion of the community ; 
few, if any of the practical and lower 
agriculturalists in fact paid it. It was a 
tax, however, most important to the 
revenue, the produce being no less than 
3,600,000/. So aware, indeed, was the 
hon. geese himself of its importance, 
that he proposed to take off only part of 


it. Undoubtedly, that would afford con- 
siderable relief to many persons; but that 
relief would not be at all in proportion to 
the public injury. As to the diminution 
of the expense of collecting, the fact was, 
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that the collection of half the sum would 


‘not cost much less than the collection of 


the whole. Of all the taxes this was the 
most economically collected. A larger 
portion of it came to the public treasury 
than of any other. It ought likewise to. 
be considered, that a considerable propor- 
tion of it was paid by the higher classes, 
serving as a sort of compensation for the 
property tax. If it were taken off, there 
would hardly be any great ready money 
tax. Many of the observations made b 

the hon. gentleman on the charge of col- 
lecting the revenue were fallacious. At 
the same time, he did not deny that some. 
reduction might be made in the expense 
of collection. He could assure the House 
that. the utmost pains were now taking to. 
reduce the expense.of collecting the 
revenue in all its branches. Already, in. 
the management of the Customs, a saving 
of 130,000/. a year had been effected ; 
and farther reductions were in progress. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that if the 
present government were not prepared to 
conduct the affairs of the country upon a 
lower scale, they ought to give way to 
others of more diligence, intelligence, and 
economy, who would undertake the task 
upon cheaper terms. For his own part, 
he could not consent to retain his office 
upon the estimate of 1792. That others 
might undertake it on those, or indeed 
any other terms, he was not prepared to 


deny. Political charlatans would never ' 


be wanting for supplying offices in this 
country upon any terms, high or low. 
He had no doubt that when the hon. 
gentleman put up the seals of office at his 
Dutch auction, he would get bidders 
enough to do the duties. Such persons 
as Hunt and Carlile would be found 
ready enough to fill them on much 
cheaper terms than the Whigs. However, 
there would be future occasions, when the 
estimates would be before the House, and 
when the hon. gentleman might, with 
more advantage, propose any reduction of 
taxes that he might think advisable. On 
this subject, however, he thought himself 
entitled to congratulate the House on the 
view which the hon. gentleman had taken 
of the state of our finances. Hitherto, 
nothing had been talked of, but the defi- 
ciencies of our revenue; now, it seemed, 
that the revenue, with some economy, 
would so greatly exceed the expenditure, 
as to allow of a considerable reduction of 


taxes. He had often been accused of . 


| painting too flattering a picture of the 
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state of the country. He did not, how- 
ever, go so far as the hon. gentleman. He 
did not think that, even if the expenditure 


were reduced in conformity to the hon. 


gentleman’s proposition, such an amount 
of taxes could be taken off as the hon. 
gentleman wished for. In our present 
situation, it would require more than the 
experience of one year to determine that 
fact. For his part, he thought that the 
maintenance of the public credit would be 
a much more effectual mode of relieving 
the general distress; and thus thinking, 
he should move the previous question on 
the hon. gentleman’s proposition. 

- Mr. Calcraft, adverting to the pleasant 
observations of the right hon. gentleman 
on a change of administration, observed, 
that the right. hon. gentleman told the 
House, that whenever he and _ his 
colleagues were of opinion that ano- 
ther administration were capable of 
managing the affairs of the country with 
more advantage, and with greater public 
confidence, they would give up their 
places. If the country were to wait 
until the gentlemen opposite enter- 
tained that opinion, it would wait 
until the right hon. gentleman grew old 
indeed in office. The right hon. gentle- 
man also said, that there were political 
charlatans who would outbid one another, 
as at a Dutch auction, to manage the 
affairs of the country. He did not know 
if the right hon. gentleman meant to in- 
clude his hon. friend in that assertion ; 
but he concluded it by saying, that there 
were those who would undertake to 
manage those affairs cheaper than the 
Whigs. Now he should like to know how 
long it was, since the right hon. gentleman 
had learned to talk so contemptuously of 
the Whigs. He recollected the day when 
the right hon. gentleman was a very active 
and industrious and able secretary under 
the administration of the Whigs. He 
had had repeated communications with 
the right hon. gentleman at that period, 
and he had never heard him complain of 
his masters. He had no doubt that at 
that time the right hon. gentleman would 
also have said, “ whenever we find any 
persons capable of forming an adminis- 
tration more advantageous to the country, 
we, the Whigs will resign.” As, how- 
ever, he could not equal the right hon. 
gentleman in joking, and indeed as he 
thought the subject too important for 
laughter, he would commence his ob- 
servations by returning his thanks to his 
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hon. friend for the clear and perspicuous 
manner in which be had brought forward 
this complicated subject. By the state- 
ment of his hon, friend it distinctly ap- 
peared, that in 1792, the management of 
the civil and military affairs of the coun- 
try cost somewhat above 7 millions, and 
that in 1820 it cost above 26 millions. 
That was the point to be considered. To 
that the House must exclusively address 
themselves; fur he perfectly agreed with 
his hon. friend, that the other part of the 
burthens of the country must not he 
touched: they were sacred; it was im- 
possible to think of meddling with any 
thing which affected the public creditor.. 
After objecting without reason to the 
form of the notice of the motion, the 
right hon. gentleman had complained of 
the comparison with the year 1792, 
alleging, that the establishments were 
then below what the safety of the state 
required, and that they had been in- 
creased by Mr. Pitt. True: but why 
were they increased? Not because they 
were inadequate for peace, but because 
there was every appearance of an a 
a war. When subjects of this 
ind were first started after the peace of 
1815, the colleagues of Mr. Pitt had 
started from this point, that ministers were 
bound to account for every shilling of 
expenditure beyond the charge in 1792. 
He did not mean in any way to dispute 
the propriety of the pension list, amount- 
ing to 4,500,000/., which was an addition 
since 1792. He held that it ought to be 
considered as sacred as the rights of the 
public creditor; and he would admit also, 
that our new colonies required an in- 
creased expenditure. But then, said the 
chancellor of the exchequer, “ when 
you talk of reductions, you choose the 
wrong time and the wrong mode: you 
begin at the wrong end.” This was 
always the answer: the proper time never 
arrived, the proper mode never was 
adopted, and the proper end was never 
discovered. Yet, what were the right 
hon. gentleman’s time and mode? Which 
was his right end, and which was his 
wrong end? He was never to be disturb- 
ed in his sublime operations of arithme- 
tic; and when any motion was made on 
the subject of finance, he satisfied him- 
self with coming down and exclaiming 
‘«‘ What are you doing? why do you in- 
terfere? I am going to save more than a 
million ; only wait till my estimates come 
down, and you will be gratified and the 
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nation happy!” This might be true; he 
might beabout to save 1,000,000/.; but Ict 
it be remembered that he had added two, 
and by special grace and favour was about 
to let 1,000,000/. still continue added to 
the burthens of the people. The king’s 
Speech had announced a reduction of the 
army ; but when the reduction was talked 
of, ought the increase to be forgotten ? 
Yet, because 10,000 men, added a short 
time ago were now to be disbanded, the 
right hon. gentleman cried “ a truce with 
your constitutional fears. I am going to 
relieve you from the weight of 10,000 
men; do not listen to the political 
charlatans, who tell you that you ought 
never to have been required to pay for 
them at all.” It was said that people 
could now live 20 or 30 per cent cheaper 
than formerly: if so, why were not the 
expences of government reduced in the 
same proportion? The right hon. gen- 
tleman had accused the introducer of this 
motion of under-estimating the income of 
the country, by not taking into account 
the income of labour. He would like to 
- know how the chancellor of the exche- 

uer distinguished the income of any man 
froin the income of labour: if he taxed a 
man’s income, he taxed the income of 
labour, for by labour the income was 
created. Next, he had accused the 
people of being unreasonable, reminding 
them that they were as well off as they 
were during the war. Was it too much, 
then, in time of peace to expect a reduc- 
tion of taxation? It was a most extraor- 
dinary source of congratulation, certainly, 
that people were just as poor, just as 
heavily taxed, as during the extravagant 
expenditure of along war. It had been 
proved, beyond contradiction, that every 
man of 1,000/. a-year spent upon him- 
self only 550/., and paid into the Ex- 
chequer 450/. Was it not worth inquiry 
how it happened that every man was ob- 
liged to sacrifice nine-twentieths of his 
property. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer had said, that some taxes might be 
repealed, but had pointed out none; and 
when he (Mr. C.) had endeavoured to 
remove the unjust and grievous imposts 
upon salt, he was, as usual, told that he 
had chosen the wrong time and mode, and 
had begun at the wrong end. The right 
hon. gentleman had lent him no friendly 
assistance, though it had been shown that 
évery quantity of salt, the prime cost of 
which was 100/. paid in taxation no less 


than 3,000/. Mr. Burke had once con- 
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gratulated the people of England that 
their salt was not taxed like that of 
France; but had he lived to this day, he 
would have seen that it was taxed in a 
manner unequalled in the annals, not of 
France, but of Turkey, or any the most 
despotic monarchy. The propositions of 
the hon. mover were many of them self- 
evident.. He (Mr. C.) had been a mem- 
ber of the finance committee, and it was 
well known that every statement there 
adopted came from the Treasury; the 
17,300,000/. was therefore the sum for 
which ministers themselves proposed to 
manage the country; yet, in two years, 
they had exceeded it by 2,000,000/. This 
was an indisputable fact ; yet so frighten- 
ed was the chancellor of the exchequer at 
this monster of his own begetting, that he 
could not bear to see it stare him in the 
face on the Journals in the shape of a re- 
solution. If any man was in earnest, and 
desired to carry a proposition, he must 
never mind at what time, in what mode, 
or at what end he began; he must take 
all times and modes, and not care about 
which end he seized, but persevere; and 
for this reason he was glad to find that the 
hon. member for Cumberland had given 
notice of a motion to repeal the 
agricultural horse tax, for he was satisfied, 
that if the hon. member persevered, he 
would sooner or later get his horses out 
of the trammels of taxation. Whatever 
might be the event of this proposition, 
the hon. mover had done a great service 
by bringing it forward, and making the 
country understand it. He said, that out 
of 26,000,000/. there ought to be such a 
reduction as would relieve the distressed 
population. The sufferings of the people 
were very considerable, and it was impossi- 
ble that they should not feel the recent im- 
position of 3,000,000/. of taxes. When 1s. 
2d. was added to 2s. 4d. on the bushel of 
malt, it was impossible it should not be 
felt by the agriculturists. In former 
times, these matters were’ seen in some- 
thing like a statesman-like view; but 
now hardly such a thing asa statesman 
was to be found. The chancellor of the 
exchequer might promise the farmers an 
unlimited committee to-morrow: he might 
say, “Gentlemen, walk up stairs, and 
make the most extensive inquiries ;” but 
unless they walked down again with a 
strong report, and a unanimous resolution 
to repeal some of the taxes oppressing the 
farmer, it would have been much better 
for them to have gone down to reside in 
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quiet among their suffering tenantry. To 
go into.a committee, and not to take off 
the Malt duty, would be a mockery. He 
was persuaded, that to agree to his hon. 
friend’s motion, would be more service- 
able to the country than any inquiry pro- 

osed by the noble lord and the right 

on. gentleman, on whatever footing it 
might be placed. The right hon. gentle- 
man had, it was true, said nothing against 
his hon. friend’s motion; but then he 
would have a majority against it. To 
that majority he must bow; and he really 
wondered, that he, and those who thought 
with him, were ridiculous enough to 
stand up and lose their time and labour, 
when they knew they could not make any 
impression. He strongly suspected, how- 
ever, that before the end of the session, 
the majority would be compelled to 
adopt some effectual method of relief in 
spite of the rhetoric of the right hon. 
gentleman, and his dread of political 
charlatans. 

Mr. Huskisson did not think that with 
all the misrepresentations, founded, of 
course, in mistake of the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, he had added much to 
the stock either of pleasantry or argu- 
ment. His right hon. friend the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, had fairly enough 
alluded to a Dutch auction; but it never 
could be expected that the government 
should be knocked down to the Whigs on 
the score of economy, even though the 
auctioneer might be honest enough to 
declare, that he himself would not bid 
for the article. Certainly the hon. mover 
had displayed great research and perspi- 
cuity; but he was not aware that there 
was any practical utility in referring back 
to the year 1792, and comparing the es- 
tablishments then with the establishments 
now. In 1792, we were in the ninth 
year of peace, after a war of only seven 
years’ duration; so that the situation of 
the country was widely different. But, 
independently of this fact, the hon. mover 
seemed to have forgotten, that the pay of 
the army, the navy, and the ordnance 
had since that date been greatly in- 
creased. The difference in the numbers 
at the two periods was also worthy of 
consideration. He contended that the 
hon. gentleman ought to have made the 
comparison, if at all, not with the last, 
but with the estimates of the present year, 
with all their reductions; and the com- 
parison ought not to have been with the 
year 1792, but with 1817, when the re- 
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port of the finance committee was made. 
For whatever sum the expenditure of the 
present year exceeded the estimates of 
that, ministers were bound to account; 
and they were prepared with the fullest 
and most satisfactory explanations. All 
other comparisons were only calculated 
to mislead the public mind. He would not 
follow the hon. mover throughall his details; 
but he must remark on the subject of the 
collection of the revenue, that the charge 
for it included all the perquisites, fees, 
and emoluments paid by the public in 
1792 in a different and less advantageous 
mode. The same remark would, in fact, 
apply to all the civil departments of go- 
vernment, for the expense included much 
more than mere salaries. In the depart- 
ment of the Post-office, the public, as it 
were, performed the whole by contract : 
in England the cost amounted to 30 per 
cent, and in Ireland to 60 or 70 per cent. 
As to the Woods and Forests, it was true 
that 96,000/. a year was charged for it; 
but it was material to know that the re- 
venues of that department were appro- 
peiated to the completion of a great pub- 
ic work. Next, it was asserted that the 
consolidated fund, the security of the 
public creditor, was 400,000/. short ac- 
cording to the accounts of last year: yet, 
what was the proposal on the other side ? 
To abolish the very taxes belonging to 
that fund, and by which it was to meet 
the permanent charges upon it. He gave 
the hon. member full credit for his admis- 
sion of the inviolability of the national 
credit; but still he was surprised, that a 
man who understood the financial sub- 
jects of the country so well as he did, 
should have advanced such arguments as 
he had offered upon the present question. 
The taxes proposed to be taken off be- 
longed to the consolidated fund; and it 
was as lately as last year that there was a 
loan of 20 millions. Certainly, if the 
hon. gentleman meant that we might 
borrow every year, he could very well 
understand him; but by so doing, we. 
should only add to our difficulties. He 
however, contended, that we were not at 
liberty to take off taxes, unless we pre- 
served the Sinking Fund. He admitted 
that the report of the committee of 1817, 
was a good criterion ; and if the hon. gen- 
tleman had looked at all the reports, he 
would have found that the disembodied 
militia made a part of the annual esti- 
mate; but no report contemplated the 
permanent staff of the disembodied 
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militia, which before had been provided 


out of the land-tax. He knew not whe- 
ther it would be satisfactory to the hon, 
gentleman, but he was sure it would be to 
the House, when he stated his belief that 
the military expenditure of the present 
year would come within that of the year 
1817. The next expense to be adverted 
to was that of the navy; and this was a 
branch of the expenditure at which the 
House was inclined to look with less 
jealousy than at any other. The whole 
charge was about 6,219,000/., and in this 
sum was included the expenses of some 
permanent works at Sheerness, which it 
was important for the public service to 
complete with more than ordinary dis- 
patch. There was every reason to believe 
that the expense in this branch for the 
next year would be less than six millions. 
—The next subject was the Ordnance. 


The sum stated was 1,150,000/. which. 


was exclusive of the credit given for 
old stores; and he trusted that the 
expenses of this department would be 
brought within the estimated sum. So 
that it would he seen that upon all 
military subjects, which usually excited 
the jealousy of parliament, there was 
likely to be a diminution; and upon all 
_ others we had arrived at the maximum of 
expense, and were likely to see a diminu- 
tion every vear. With respect to the 
charges under the head Miscellaneous, it 
was generally found impossible to make 
any specific estimate. To show the un- 
certainty upon this subject, he would 
mention that in the last year a sum of 
200,000/. was necessarily paid to Portu- 
guese subjects, for losses sustained by 
captures in consequence of a misappre- 
hension of our laws relating to the Slave 
Trade. On this bead, however, he be- 
lieved there would be no reason to appre- 
hend any increase. Having gone through 
this subject in some little detail, he would 
only say, that he believed the total of the 
expense would come very nearly within 
‘the estimate of 1817. But the hon. 
gentleman had somewhat whimsically 
called for a reduction of taxes; and 
although the hon. member supported 
him, he did not agree in the specific tax 
to be reduced ; for while one wanted the 
window tax to be taken off, the other was 
equally desirous on the subjects of salt, 
malt, and agricultural horses. The whole 
amount of* these taxes was seven 


millions ; and if the hon. gentleman oppo- 
site could take off those taxes, and carry 
VOL. IV. 
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on the government, the sooner they con- 
vinced the House of this the better. The 
members on his side of the House, would 
in that case most cheerfully resign their 
situations for the public benefit. He 
would ask the hon. gentleman whether, 
with a revenue of 60,000,000/., and a 
debt of 800,000,000/., a Sinking Fund of 
2,500,000/. was one with which the 
country ought to be satisfied? Some 
addition ought to be made to it, by 
economy, if further economy were pos- 
sible. [Cheers from the Opposition.] 
He understood those cheers; and he 
could only say, that when the estimates 
came to be considered, those with whom 
he acted would be ready to hear and 
attend to any suggestions for reducing 
the establishment ; all they required was, 
that it should first be shown that further 
economy was practicable. He trusted 
that honourable gentlemen would apply 
themselves to this point, and would en- 
deavour to prove in what way reductions 
could be made upon the estimates of 1817. 

Mr. Ricardo reminded the right hon. 
gentleman, that the proposal of this night 
was not to reduce the Sinking Fund two 
millions, but to reduce the taxes to that 
amount ; not by taking from the Sinking 
Fund, but by increased economy. The 
object was, to relieve the country from a 


part of the burdens under which it at 


present laboured. If, however, the mo- 
tion had been to reduce the Sinking Fund, 
it should have met with no opposition 
from him. He considered it a delusion 
which was encouraged and made to 
amount to a certain sum, that ministers 
might be enabled finally to lay their hands 
upon it and devote it to purposes of un- 
necessary expenditure. Though the loan 
of last year amounted to 24,000,000/. 
there were 9,000,000/. of exchequer bills 
and 17,000,000/. of Sinking Fund, so that 
there was in fact a surplus of 2,000,000/. 
On the other side, it was asked whether 
it was intended to diminish the Consoli- 
dated Fund, which was the security to the 
public creditor? Yet ministers had been 
doing so year after year, until the defi- 
ciency amounted to 8,000,000/. Now, 
however, they were greatly alarmed at 
such a proposal, when in truth the object 
of the hon. mover was merely to reduce 
the expenditure. For the year ending 
the 5th of January, 1821, the Sinking 
Fund was estimated at 2,500,000/. He 
hoped it would turn out so; but his opi- 


nion undoubtedly was, that it would be — 
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considerably below that amount. It ap- 
peared to him that the diminution of the 
unfunded debt, between 5th January 
1820, and 5th January 1821, amounted 
to very nearly 8,000,000/. while the Sink- 
ing Fund for the present year was 
17,000,000/. making together 25,000,000/. 
This was in diminution of the debt; but, 
on the other hand, what had been added 
to it? The chancellor of the exchequer 
took a loan of 17,000,000/. and funded 
exchequer bills to the amount of 
7,000,000/. so that an amount of stock 
equal to 24,000,000/. was added tothe debt. 
Besides this there was a deficiency of the 
Consolidated Fund to the amount of 
400,000/. Deducting therefore 24,400,000/ 
debt, incurred from the 25,000,000/. 
debt reduced, 600,000/. was the only real 
decrease ;and he could call nothing a Sink- 
ing Fund, but what operated a reduction 
of the national debt. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the hon. 
gentleman had totally mistaken the sub- 
stance of the propositions before the House, 
if he imagined that they did not tend to 
reduce the Sinking Fund. The taxes 
proposed to be repealed formed part of 
that income, the surplus of which above the 
expenditure constituted the Sinking Fund: 
and therefore the reduction of those taxes 
must, to that cxtent, diminish the Sink- 
ing Fund; and if the hon. member 
thought that fund a delusion now, his 
concurrence in the motions before the 
House would tend to make it more so. 
It would, in fact, reduce the four millions 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
anticipated us the Sinking Fund to two 
millions, that being one half of the 
duties upon inhabited houses and windows 
which the hon. mover proposed to repeal. 
The first part of the hon. member's pro- 
" position for reducing the expenditure of 
1621, to the amount limited by the finance 
committee in 1817, was quite unnecessary 
for the reasons so clearly detailed by his 
tight hon. friends below him; and he 
should have no difficulty in shewing to 
the House, that if it were expedient to 
remit or reduce any of the taxes, the se- 
lection made by the hon. mover, was the 
worst that could have been chosen in the 
present state of agricultural distress; for 
‘the duty on inhabited houses was not paid 
‘at all by the farmer occupying as a 
‘tenant; and if he occupied asan owner, 

he was likewise exempt under the acts 
imposing that duty, unless the annual 
‘value and rent of his house exceeded 104. 


State of the Revenue— 


As to the window tax, this was also 
chiefly paid by the great cities and towns, 
and fell with lighter pressure upon the 
agricultural classes, who would be much 
more relieved by the removal of many 


other taxes. But the real matter for con- 
sideration was, whether any taxes what- 
ever could, in the present state of the 
Sinking Fund, be remitted, without great 
injury to the public credit. He was of 
opinion that they could not; and there- 
fore he should oppose that part of the 
motion. The hon. member had stated, 
that the charges for collecting the revenue 
were greater now than they had been in 
1792, and that they might be reduced 2 
percent. These were both great errors; 
for it appeared, upon a comparison of the 
ordinary revenues of Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of the Post-office, and small 
branches in the year 1820, with those of 
1792, that the rate per cent. now was 
5l. 19s.; whereas in 179% it had been 
6/. 5s.; a result attained only by constant 
endeavours to diminish the expenditure. 
This would, no doubt, be satisfactory to 
the House and to the country, consider- 
ing that our system of rewarding the pub- 
lic servants since 1792 had been entirely 
changed, greatly to the increase of the 
charges of collection, but certainly to 
the benefit of the merchant, and the 
greater security of the revenue. Still, 
however, he had no hesitation in assuring 
the hon. ‘mover that if he could really 
point out any reer reduction, not 
dangerous to the security of the revenue, 
and not otherwise injurious to the public 
service, it would be most willingly re- 
ceived, and with every desire that it 
might be found fit to adopt. 

Mr. Ellice said, that if he had come 
into the House with the determination of 
supporting the resolutions on the table, 
every thing which had passed in debate, 
and more particularly the speech of the 
right hon. the surveyor of Woods and 
Forests,—who admitted it was possible, 
and actually intended by government, to 
reduce the army and navy estimates to 


‘the amount recommended by the report 


of 1817—confirmed him in that opinion : 
—but when ‘he was told, that in conse- 
quence of such intention, these resolu- 
tions were unnecessary, he would ask, why 
the reductions now proposed had not been 
made before the sixth year of peace ?— 
or whether they could trust to the good 
faith of ministers to retrench, after the 
experience they had of their profusion 
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and extravagance? We are now told in 
answer to our general propositions—point 
out the practical and precise mode of 
retrenchment; he would refer the right 
hon. gentleman to the order-book, where 
he would find a notice on an early day, 
for abolishing the county receiverships; 
would they engage to support that reform? 
It might be said, and possibly with some 
truth, that all the retrenchments which 
could be made, looking to the amount of 
pensions to the army and navy for their 
services during the late war, would be no 
very effectual relief to the distresses of 
the country ; but if he admitted this, and 
that the enormous debt left by the useless 
and ruinous wars in which we had engaged, 
was the great evil under which the nation 
Jaboured—still that was no reply to the 
demands of the people that any prac- 
ticable reduction should be made; and 
more particularly, looking, as they did, 
with extreme jealousy to the influence in 
that House, which the present adminis- 
tration, and indeed all who had preceded 
them, had been enabled to promote, by 
extravagant grants of money, and sinecuré 
places, in the different branches of the 
collection of the revenue. He should 
vote for the second resolution of his hon. 
friend, because he thought the next relief 
to retrenchment in expense was the re- 
duction of taxation—and because he con- 
sidered, under the present circumstances 
of the country, it was both unwise and 
unnecessary to drain the pockets of the 
people, for the purpose of keeping up a 
sinking fund, to save the value of funded 
property. Then, as to this famous Sink- 
ing Fund—his hon. friend (the member 
for Portarlington) had stated it at 
600,000/.—the right hon. gentleman the 
chancellor of the exchequer, at 14 million. 
He was so sick of looking into the con- 
fused, and intentionally complicated ac- 
counts of the revenue, that he could not 
tell which of these statements was correct ; 
but admitting—which was a wide ad- 
mission, looking to the general result of 
his statements—that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was right, we might then calcu- 
late if the revenue kept up, also a wide 
‘admission, that ace the excess of last 
year, if all we heard on the subject of 
reduction was true, there was to be a 
saving of a million, which would make the 


Sinking Fund be this year 24 millions. If } 


this was the case, he would then vote for 
taking off 2 millions of taxes, and if this 
was not done, -he should be glad to hear 


Repeal of House and. Window Duties. 
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what course the right hon. gentleman 
would pursue? The last time the Sinking 
Fund had been brought under the consi- 
deration of the House, new taxes had 
been most unjustly imposed, to raise the 
amount at which it was to be in future 
kept—at 5 millions. Notwithstanding 
these new taxes, it was now acknow- 
ledged the surplus was only 14 million ; 
still the delusion had been practised, of 
borrowing the difference, so as to apply 
the whole 5 millions to the redemption of 
stock; was this practice to continue? 
Were we, always supposing the calcula- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman to be 
correct, with respect to the 2} millions 
this year, to renew the other 24 on ex- 
chequer bills; to purchase stock at 74, 
that we might have the satisfaction here- 
after of funding these same exchequer 
bills at 64 or 652 Why not at once get 
rid of this useless and extensive machinery, 
by cancelling the debt which had been 
redeemed—reducing taxes to the amount 
proposed—and applying which 
might be received in the Exchequer, to 
the liquidation of what was called the 
arrears of the Consolidated Fund, a debt of 
near 9 millions? As the matter now 
stood, the creditor might, one of these 
days, be disappointed in the receipt of his 
dividends, by any caprice of the bank, 
or any false alarm, which might induce 
them to hesitate advancing the amount 
at the end of a quarter: was it right this 
should continue on the present unsatisfac- 
tory footing? The surplus revenue, if 
there should be any, might with great 
propriety be applied to this fund till it 
was relieved, and, by that time, we 
should have arrived at some more ex- 
perience of the effects of the alteration in 
our currency, which had only as yet been 
partially felt, when a more satisfactory 
arrangement might be considered—with 
reference to our means—for the extinc- 
tion of debt. At present, and more par- 
ticu‘arly looking to the agricultural peti- 
tions on the table, it was quite sufficient 
to undertake the payment of the dividends. 
As to the third resolution of his hon. 
friend, pointing out the house and 
window tax, as the particular taxes to be 
repealed, that might not be pressed. He 
would be perfectly satisfied to leave the 
selection of such taxes, as it would be 
most proper to repeal, to the gentlemen 
opposite, if they would consent to the 
two first resolutions; but he confessed 
their opposition to this particular tax, 
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came but with a bad grace, afterthattothe 
agricultural horse tax last night, which it 
was acknowledged on all sides, would, to 
its extent at least, be some alleviation to 
that class of the people whose distresses 


"most loudly called for consideration and 
| relief. 


_Captain Maberly supported the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Smith supported the resolution. 
At the same time, + hesitated not to state 
his conviction that a reduction of the tax 
on salt would, of all reductions, be the 
least injurious to the revenue, and the 
most beneficial to the community. He 
believed there were calculations to show 
that if this tax were done away with alto- 
gether, other branches of the revenue 
would be considerably increased by such 
a measure. 

Mr. Wilmot opposed the resolution. 
He was. decidedly hostile to the plan of 
appropriating the produce of the Sinking 
Fund to the service of the year. That 
fund ought to be preserved as a nucleus, 
to accumulate for the ultimate liquidation 
of the national debt. 

The House divided: Ayes, 83; Noes, 
109: Majority against the Resolution, 26. 


List of the Minority. 


Petition of Nathan Broadhurst. 


Allen, J. H. Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Barratt, S. M. James, W. 
Becher, W. W. Johnson, col. 
Bennet, hon. H.G. Lennard, T. B. 
Benyon, B. Lambton, J. G. 
Birch, Joseph Lloyd, J. M. 
Bright, H. Lushington, 8. 
Bury, visct. Lockhart, J.J. 
Campbell, hon. J. Maberly, J. 
Calvert, C. Macdonald, J. 
Coffin, sir Isaac Martin, John 
Crespigny, sir W. Monck, J. B. 
Crompton, Sam. Marjoribanks, S. 
Creevey, Thos. Neville, hon. R. 
Cholmeley, sir M. Newport, sir J. 
Denison, W. J. Nugent, lord 
Duncannon, vise, Ord, W. 
Dickinson, W. Ossulston, lord 
Ellice, Ed. Palmer, C. F. 
Evans, Win. _ Parnell, sir H. 
Farquharson, A. Price, R. 
Fergusson, sir R.C. Pym, Francis 
Folkestone, visc. Rice, T. S. 
Farrand, Robt: Ramsden, J. C. 
Gordon, R. Ramsay, sir A. 
Graham, 8S. Ricardo, D. 
Grant, J. P. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Grenfell, P. Robarts, A, 
Griffiths, J. W. Robinson, sir G. 
Hamilton, lord A. Rowley, sir W. 
Harbord, hon. E. Rumbold, C. 
Hobhouse, J. C. Russell, lord W, 
Honywood, W. P. Smith, John 
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Smith, hon. R. Webbe, Ed. 
Smith, Sam. Western, C.C, 
Smith, Abel Wharton, J. 
Scarlett, James Whitbread, S. C. 


Sefton, earl of 


Williams, W. 
Stanley, lord 


Wilson, sir R. 


Shelley, sir J. Wyvill, M. 
Talbot, R. W. TELLERS. 
Taylor, M. A. Calcraft, John 
Tierney, rt. hon.G. Maberly, W. L. 
Warre, J. A. 


The second Resolution, viz. ‘ That 
Taxes to the amount of the said difference 
of 1,963,300/. should be repealed, from 
and after the 5th January, 1822,” was 
then put and negatived. After which, 
Mr. Maberly said, that after the division 
which had taken place, he did not feel 
disposed to press the remaining resolu- 
tions. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 7. 


Petition or NATHAN BROADHURST. ] 
Mr. James rose to present a petition from 
Nathan Broadhurst, at present a prisoner 
in Lancaster castle. The petitioner re- 
presented * That he had been, originally, 
arrested upon a charge of high treason, 
which charge being afterwards abandon- 
ed, he had been tried for a misdemeanor, 
and sentenced to two years’ confinement ; 
that on the day of his arrest he was con- 
fined to a cold, damp, stone room, for 
seventeen hours out of the twenty-four; 
that all letters written by him were 
obliged to be unsealed and opened to the 
inspection of the gaoler, before they could 
be dispatched ; and all letters addressed to 
him were, with the same view, broken 
open, and brought to him in that state ; 
that on one occasion, without any provo- 
cation whatever, the gaoler came to the 
petitioner and told him that for the good 
order and government of the prison it was 
necessary that he should be immediately 
committed to a place called the Ditch, 
which is a place of marked and peculiar 
degradation; that he was accordingly 
forced thither, and hurried down a flight 
of several steps, by which means his ancles 
were very much injured; and that he was 
so severely fettered, that findin himself 
unable to bear the extreme suffering to 
which they exposed him, he sent for a 


| surgeon, who, upon seeing the state he 


was in, instantly ordered the fetters to be 
taken from him, thinking it most cruel 
that they should remain.” ‘The petition 
enumerated. various other grievances to 
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which this man was exposed. This man’s 
letters were broken open from whomso- 
ever they happened to come. Now he 
did not know under what authority so 
odious a practice as the opening of ne 
ners’ letters was supported. It might be, 
perhaps, by the permission or approba- 
tion of a few justices; but such a princi- 

le it would be odious even in the legis- 
ature to entertain ; and if the legislature, 
which, as he conceived, could alone as- 
sume such a power, had not deemed it 
proper ever to do so, he thought ‘it cer- 
tainly was not competent for a bench of 
justices to take upon themselves the au- 
thority. Neither was he aware of any 
grounds which could justify the harshness 
which the individual had been treated 
with, in the particulars set forth in his pe- 
tition, excepting, indeed, the fact that these 
restraints had been imposed on prisoners 
by the same magistrates who had distin- 
guished themselves at Manchester, after 
the bloody transactions of the 16th of Au- 
gust. The petition required the strictest 
investigation. 

Mr. Hornby, as one of the visiting ma- 
gistrates, felt himself called upon to say a 
few words upon the subject of this peti- 
tion. The rules complained of by the pe- 
titioner were sanctioned by two of the 
judges. He himself was one of those who 
disapproved of the rule excluding all 
newspapers from the prisoners; but he 
was opposed by the majority of the ma- 
gistrates, whose decision was approved by 
that humane and constitutional judge, Mr. 
Justice Bailey. As to the petitioner’s 
complaint about the rule with regard to 
work, reform being one of the main ob- 
jects of imprisonment, it was better to em- 
ploy prisoners in some branch of industry, 
than to allow them to spend their time in 
listless inactivity; and yet -no prisoners 
were compelled to work in this prison but 
such as received the county allowance. 
The restrictions as to communication by 
letter he thought necessary for the pur- 
pose of securing the safe custody of pri- 
soners. With regard to the character of 
the gaoler of this prison, he could declare 
from personal knowledge that he was a 
most humane man, whose removal would 
be a serious grievance to the prisoners 
themselves. 

The petition having been read, 

Lord Stanley said, that this was the 
third time the conduct of the gaoler had 
been a matter of complaint to this House ; 
and after an investigation into his con- 
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duct, it had been satisfactorily proved that 
he had not been guilty of any oppression. 
He believed there were no grounds for the 
allegations in the petition, and therefore 
he should oppose its being received. = 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow declared, that af- 
ter what the House had heard from local 
magistrates with respect to the conduct 
and character of the gaoler, the statement 
of the petitioner must be deemed a foul 
and infamous calumny, which ought not 
to be circulated with the sanction of that 
House. 

Sir R. Wilson observed, that  testi- 
monies equally high, had been borne in 
that House to the conduct and character 
of governor Aris, who had nevertheless 
been indisputably proved to be a confirm- 
ed knave and tyrant. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that he knew some- 
thing of this Mr. Higgins, the gaoler ; for 
some time ago, a petition was transmitted 
to him, to present to that House, from se- 
veral prisoners, who complained of his 
misconduct; but after he had received this 
petition, some of the parties wrote to him 
not to present it, because the county ma- 
gistrates had rectified the matters com- 
plained of. From this circumstance it ap- 
peared, that this gaoler was not deserving 
of the unqualified panegyric which he had 
received. 

Mr. Lockhart deprecated the doctrine 
that that House, by receiving a com- 
plaint of oppression from any petitioner, 
made itself a party to that complaint, or to 
the charges which it imputed. From the 
admission of such doctrine, another pro- 
position would naturally follow—that if 
the House received the complaint, and in- 
stituted an inquiry upon the subject, the 
case would be referred to a partial tribu- 
nal. He was an advocate for the recep- 
tion of any petition couched in decorous 
language. . It was the undoubted right of 
the subject to state his grievances to that 
House, and the duty of that House to re- 
ceive such statements. 

Mr. Wynn was quite astonished at the 
doctrine which had been held on this sub- 
ject. There was a proper tribunal, before 
which all matters with respect to gaols 
might be brought, namely, the visiting 
magistrates. The House therefore ought 
not to interfere in the present case. 

Mr. Bernal contended, that after an in- 
effectual appeal to the proper tribunal, it 
was competent to any subject to present 
a petition. The noble lord who opposed 
the motion, had not attempted to contra- 
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dict the allegations in the petition, but 
had contented himself by stating what he 
had heard from others. , 

Mr. Lambton asked his noble friend, 
whether it was his private opinion that the 
petition should not be received ? 

Lord Stanley replied, that it was cer- 
tainly his intention to oppose the receiv- 
ing of this petition. 

Mr. Lambton could not help regarding 
it as monstrous doctrine, that a statement 
of great oppresion from a prisoner should 
not be laid on the table of that House, 
because it referred to a gaoler of whose 
character two or three of its members en- 
tertained a favourable impression. If any 
gaoler were charged with inhumanity by a 
prisoner, the charge should, in his view, 
be investigated. He had a good opinion 
of the gaoler of the county of which he 
had the honour to be a representative ; 
and yet if such charges as the present 

tition contained were preferred against 

im, he would certainly be an advocate 
for the investigation of that complaint. 
if a petition complaining of oppression, es- 
pecially by a prisoner, were presented 
against the representative of the county, 
or the whole body of the magistrates, he 
would vote for its reception. In this case, 
the petition was from an unfortunate pri- 
soner, whose character he did not know or 
care about. But he would say of him, as 
lord Chatham had said of Wilkes, that he 
neither cared about his private character 
or public principles, but considering him 
as an English subject, possessing rights 
which the law gave him, and the law alone 
could take away, he would resist any at- 
tempt to subject him to oppression. 

After some further conversation,‘ the 
question being put, ‘‘ That the Petition 
do lie on the table, ”? the House divided : 
Ayes, 33; Noes, 86. 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, hon.H.G. Hutchinson,hon.C.H. 
Bernal, R. James, W, 
Bright, H. Lambton, J. G. 
Byng, G. Latouche, R. 
Calcraft, J. Lockhart, J. J. 
Calvert, C. Markham, Adml. 
Creevey, T. Monck, J, B. 
Denman, T. Palmer, C. F, 
Dickenson. W. Power, R. 
Duncannon, Visct. Ricardo, D, 
Ellice, E. Rice, T. S. 
Gordon, R. Robinson, Sir G, 
Guise, sir W. Rowley, Sir W. 

obhouse, J.C. Smith, W. 

ughes, W. Tulk, C. A. 
Hume, J. Western, C.C, 


Right of Judges io fine a Defendant 


[ise 


Wilson, Sir R. 


Wyvill, M. 


Ricut oF JupGEs To FINE A Dr- 
FENDANT DURING THE COURSE OF 
HIS Derence—Tuomas Davison.] 
Mr. Hobhouse rose to present a Petition 
which was signed by 1,500 of the inhabi- 
tants of London and Westminster. ‘The 

etition, he observed, referred to a most 
important subject which had already been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. The petitioners expressed their 
regret that the recent petition of Thomas 
Davison, complaining of the conduct of 
Mr. Justice Best in having fined him 
three times in the course of his defence, 
should have been thrown out without hav- 
ing been read, and they added that the 
fining of a defendant during the course of 
his defence, by a judge, was contrary to 
the spirit of our laws ; and that the House 
was the place to which applications ought 
to be made when grievances were com- 
plained of arising from what was conceiv- 
ed to be the mal-administration of justice 
in the courts: and they stated this the 
more confidently, as they understood that 
there was a standing committee of that 
House called the committee for superin- 
tending the administration of justice. 
They also said, that if the House neglect- 
ed to superintend this administration of 
justice, they would lose what respect re- 
mained for them in the country. The 
prayer of the petition was, that the House 
would refer this important point, to the 
consideration of the committee of justice. 
He hoped that as this petition did not at 
all refer to the conduct of the judge, but 
merely to an abstract question, and as it 
was couched in most respectful language ; 
that he should not hear complaints against 
it from hon. gentlemen opposite. The 
hon. member contended, that that House 
was the proper place to which applica- 
tions ought to be made where parties 
were aggrieved by the conduct of judges. 
It might be said that, if the party was in- 
jured, he ought to apply to the courts of 
law. He would say, as Horne Tooke had 
said on this subject—‘* The courts of law 
were open to all: so was the London 
Tavern ;” or as Goldsmith had said of 
the sign at the public-house, which 
‘‘ Invites each passing stranger that can 
pay.” Courts of law and their decisions 
were not always regarded with such re- 
verence in that House; for when the 
great question as to the power of un- 
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bailible committal, in the reign of Charles 
the Ist, was discussed, and an opinion of 
the Court of King’s-bench cited in its 
favour, Mr. Pym said, the judges had 
mis-cited the authorities ; and, upon his 
suggestion, a sub-committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the grounds of the judges’ 
opinion. Upon the resolutions of that 
committee was founded the immortal 
Petition of Right. The more he consider- 
ed the subject, the more he was convinced 
that a judge had no right to fine a defend- 
ant for words uttered in the course of his 
defence. So far was the language used 
by Davison from being of an unprecedent- 
ed character, that a number of instances 
were to be found in which judges had 
been insulted in the grossest manner, and 
yet they had never thought of resorting 
to this summary mode of punishment. 
The cases of Prynne, Bastwick and Bur- 
ton, and the recent ones of Williams, 
Eaton and Carlile, were precisely in point. 
As to the argument, that it was extreme- 
ly improbable that the judges would abuse 
this discretionary power, he could only re- 
Ply, in the language of Mr. Burke, that 
all discretionary power was subject to 
abuse. Such was the frailty of human 
nature, that oppression was not merely 
the probable, but the necessary conse- 
quence of vesting an arbitrary discretion 
in any tribunal. It was impossible to say 
where the consequences of permitting the 
judges to exercise such an arbitrary power 
might end. It might lead to the destruc- 
tion of the trial by jury, as had happened 
in Sweden, through the corruption of the 
court and the apathy of the people, to- 
wards the end of the seventh century. 
He would state to the House an instance 
of the way in which this power of fining 
for contempt was assumed, since the dis- 
cussion on Davison’s petition. On Wed- 
nesday last, in the Traverse Court, in 
Horsemonger-Lane, Mr. M‘Creery, a 
ae well-known to the readers of 

r. Roscoe’s works, observed, that he had 
discovered a practice, very like packing 
a jury, which prevailed in that court ; 
for that he had been told they would not 
admit him among them, lest he should in- 
sist upon their deliberating upon their 
verdict. Upon this the presiding judge 
said, * Sir, if you do not sit down, I'll 
fine you for contempt ; and ere long you 
will render yourself unworthy to sit among 
the jury.” This arbitrary power of fin- 
‘ing for contempt would become a source 
‘of oppression in cases of political libel ; 
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because the defence in such cases must, 
from its very nature, be an aggravation of 
the imputed offence. In the late defence 
of Mr. John Hunt, for instance, the editor 
of « The Examiner,” almost every sen- 
tence might. be called an aggravation 
of the original offence’; and if he had been 


tried by a passionate or political judge, he 
might have been fined at every step. The. 


offence imputed to Mr. Hunt was a libel 
against the House of Commons ; and he 
endeavoured to prove that the greatest 
men in the country had said much worse 
things of that House than he had ventur- 
ed to do; yet the learned judge never 
thought of fining him for adopting this 
line of defence. There was no difference 
in this respect between cases of blas- 
phemy and political libel; blasphemy 
was itself a species of political libel, inas- 
much as it went to impugn the religious 
establishments, which were intimately 
connected with the political institutions 
of the country. But it was said, will you 
venture to oppose the opinion of the chief 
justice on this point? Yes, he would 
oppose the opinion of chief justice Abbott, 
or ten thousand chief justices, if it tended 
tosubvert the principles of the constitu- 
tion, by supporting an arbitrary stretch 
of power. He had no great reverence for 
the opinions of lawyers on constitutional 
questions ; lawyers were bad legislators. 
It had been well observed by Harrington 


in his Oceana, that ‘ Lawyers were - 


feathered and armed with interests di- 
rected point-blank against the interests 
of the people.” Lord Ellenborough had 
declared in 1804, that any thing was a 
libel which had a tendency to hurt the 
feelings of his majesty’s ministers ; ‘an 
opinion which, considering the character 
of the gentlemen opposite, and the au- 
spices under which the government was 
conducted, was calculated to produce a 
plentiful crop of political libels. The 
chief justice of the Common Pleas had 
very recently expressed his disapproba- 
tion of some observations of lord Camden, 
which, he thought, pressed too hard u 

on judge Alibone, who sat upon the 
same bench with Jeffries and Scroggs. 
Mr. Justice Best had also declared, 
that the writ of Habeas Corpus might 
be refused on the first application, and 
was not to be granted as a matter of 
course. In this opinion he (Mr. Hob- 
house) happened to be personally inter- 
ested, and therefore as soon as ‘he got 
home—he would forbear entering into 
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particulars as to his place of residence at 
that time—he referred to Blackstone’s 
Reports, and found that it had been most 
inaccurately quoted by the learned judge. 
The ground of refusal in the case referred 
to was, that the individual was an alien, 
and thefore not entitled to the privileges 
of an Englishman. The solicitor-general 
had exhibited a similar degree of accura- 
cy, when he had said that all the cases 
which he (Mr. Hobhouse) had cited, had 
been before cited by Mr. Cooper in his 
argument ; for it happened, that of all the 
cases he had produced, only one had 
been mentioned by Mr. Cooper. Under 
such circumstances, he thought it was 
not too much to say, that the opinions 


of judges were not to be taken for gospel. 


When the House recollected, too, the 
way in which many learned gentlemen ar- 
rived at the hizhest distinctions of the 
profession—when they recollected that 
his majesty’s ministers were constantly 
on the alert to catch any gentleman who 
distinguished himself at the bar for 
the current price of the day, and that the 
chief-justice-ship of Chester, that legal 
rat-trap, as it was whimsically termed, 
was usually kept open for this purpose, it 
was not very surprising that gentlemen who 
owed their elevation to ministers should 
entertain a grateful recollection of the 
patronage of their employers, and be 
ready to defend any ministerial job. Was 
it to be wondered at, that, under such a 


system, political judges were sometimes 


to be found? It was not in human 
nature that they could forget their 
creators, and always act without bias or 
political partiality ; and therefore, in le- 
gislating, that House was bound to take 
their fallibility into account. He did not, 
of course, mean to impute to the judges 
in this country that sort of corruption 
which prevailed at Florence, where the 
tender of a few guineas mere or less 
would determine the event of a cause ; 
but ifthey were free from that gross degree 
of corruption, it could not be denied, on 
the other hand, that some instances of 
a strong political bias had recently oc- 
curred, upon which it was impossible 
for men of sense to shut their eyes. 
He trusted the House would acquiesce in 
the propriety of taking this petition into 
consideration. His only motive in bring- 
ing it forward was, to remove, as far as 
possible, from the administration of jus- 
tice those blots, which were, perhaps in- 
separable from human institutions, _ 


* Quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow maintained, that 
the case of Davison was one in which 
the right of the judge had been legally 
exercised. The judge at Nisi Prius had 
the power of committing, as well as of 
fining, and the deprival of liberty was 
paramount to the infliction of a fine. He 
had voted against receiving the petition 
of Davison, on the former night, because 
the petitioner had been guilty of a gross 
and audacious contempt, for which he 
was most deservedly punished. He had 
not looked into precedents; but he recol- 
lected an instance where such a power 
had been exercised. It was the case of a 
Mr. Stone, who was tried for high treason, 
and on account of a gross contempt, the 
judges fined him 10/. Many fines of this 
kind had been inflicted, which were not 
in the books, because they had passed sub 
silentio. He believed there was no lawyer 
who did not think that the power complain- 
ed of had been properly exercised. ~ 

Mr. Wynn thought the present petition 
not liable to the same objection as the 
former. He was sorry for the manner in 
which the hon. member had prefaced the 
introduction of the petition. His speech 
had been made up of charges, formally 
prepared as it were, against the judges, 
which were incapable of being then an- 
swered. If the petition, on being read, 
should appear to attack the opinion pro- 
nounced by the House on the petition 
of Davison, he should oppose its recep- 
tion. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Wynn expressed a doubt, whether 
it could be received, inasmuch as it allud- 
ed to what had been said by a member of 
that House on another occasion. 

The Speakerdecided, that where such an 
allusion was noticed by any member, the 
petition could not be received. 

Mr. Hobhouse consented to withdraw 
the petition, in order to rectify the point 
of form, and to present a similar one so 
corrected. 

Mr. Denman said, the House might 
have been saved all this trouble, had they 
received the petition he presented some 
evenings back. It was rejected without 
being read. This he believed was quite 
unprecedented. Of all the subjects that 
could come before them, the most im- 
portant perhaps was the conduct of the 
judges of the land. The case became a 
very important one, if it was indeed true, 
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that there existed no precedent for fining 
a defendant during his defence. The 
case was argued by Mr. Gurney, and no 
such precedent had been produced. He 
did not mean to say that a defendant 
might not be guilty of a contempt; but so 
novel a case as this, where a person 
aggrieved stated that he had been pre- 
vented from going on with his defence, 
through intimidation on the part of the 
judge, deserved the most serious and deli- 
berate inquiry. It was no answer to say 
that the defendant had a written defence. 
He was notbound toconfine himself tothat 
written defence. He was not to be pre- 
cluded from touching on the topics use- 
ful to his defence, if he thought proper ; 
and, under those circumstances, the re- 
jection of his petition was a most strange 
and unprecedented mode of proceeding. 
It was, indeed, as novel and irregular as 
the act itself of which that petition com- 
plained. As to the formal objection 
which was taken to the one now before 
the House, the opinion which the chair 
expressed should, of course, prevail; but 
he hoped a similar one would be present- 
ed, as it was of the first importance that 
such practices in courts of justice should 
not pass unnoticed by the House.. 

T.ord Castlereagh approved of the deci- 
sion to which the House had formerly 
come, and was of opinion, that the grounds 
of it had not been fairly stated. The 
Jearned gentleman had said, that this was 
the first time in which the House had re- 
jected a petition without hearing the con- 
tents of it read, and in so doing had as- 
sumed that the House had rejected the 
petition without taking any cognizance of 
it. But this was not the case. The learn- 
ed gentleman had himself stated the sub- 
stance of Davison’s petition; and it was 
owing to the statement made by the learn- 
ed gentleman that the House had not per- 
mitted the petition itself to be read. If 
the learned gentleman had said, that he 
had presented it for the purpose of pro- 
posing some mode of remedying the evil 
complained of, he (Lord C.) should have 
had no objection to have had it laid upon 
the table; for the House was undoubtedly 
a tribunal capable of deciding upon the 
policy or impolicy of the existing laws: 
but as the learned gentleman had present- 
ed the petition as a complaint for illegal 
conduct against a learned judge, whose 
conduct had subsequently been solemniy 
reviewed and approved of by the Court 
of King’s-Bench, he had thought it his 
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duty to oppose the reception of it; for 
the House was not a court to review the 
conduct of the Court of King’s-Bench, 
though it was a court to review the Jaws 
and customs of the land. The learned 


- gentleman had likewise opened the petition 


as an individual case of hardship, and not 
as a complaint against a judge for improper 
conduct. If he had stated it as a case of 
corruption or malversation in the learned 
judge, the House would certainly have 
been bound to notice it ; but couid not be 
expected to do so when he stated it as a 
mere matter of law and of legal practice. 
If the present petition were withdrawn, 
and brought forward again on a future 
occasion, free from the objections now 
made to it, he was of opinion that it 
ought to be admitted. 

Mr. Denman said, that the noble lord 
had mis-stated him, for he had informed 
the House on the former night, that there 
were three distinct a tag: which he 
meant to propose in following up the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Wynn trusted that, if the petition 
were brought up again, other points be- 
sides those which had been insisted on 
that night would be omitted, as they were 
highly objectionable. He had said, on a 
former night, that the rejection of a peti- 
tion without reading it was strictly contorm- 
able with precedent. He would quote 
two cases in confirmation of his assertion. 
In 1781, there were two petitions brought 
up of which the reading was negatived 
nem. con. not on account of their containing 
improper language, but on account of 
their relating to subjects with which the 
House thought it improper to interfere. 
One of them was a petition from one 
Whitehead, praying the House to alter 
certain clauses ina bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties. The other wasa petition from 
the officers of the Westmorland militia, 
praying that the House would alter the 
method in which the business of their 
regiment was managed. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as the courts 
above could not review any proceeding 
which had arisen out of a contempt in 
the courts below, the House of Commons 
was the fit tribunal to review it. If any 
subject of the realm considered himself ag- 
grieved by a fine or any other punishment 
inflicted on him in a court of justice, he 
could have no remedy for the grievance 
unless he obtained it in that House. In 
the case of Davison, the fine which had 
been _— upon him had been stated 
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as aground of new trial. The judges had 
taken notice of it only as a ground for a 
new trial, and had admitted that they 
had no jurisdiction to review the propriety 
of inflicting it; for every court was sup- 
posed to be the best judge of what was 
or was not a contempt of its authority. 
The petition was then withdrawn. 


Motion For A COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL DistREss.] Mr. Gooch, in 
pursuance of notice, rose to move for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the distress ofthe Agricultural Interest. 
If the committee were granted, he hoped 
it would be allowed to enter with full 
powers into an examination of the causes 
which had produced that distress, and 
would be permitted to report its opinion 
thereon to the House; and to state whe- 
ther any and what remedy could be found 
for the grievances complained of. He 
well knew the delicate grounds upon 
which the question rested; and he could 
therefore have wished that it had. been 
placed in more competent hands. He was 
happy, however, to observe, that upon 
all former occasions on which this question 
had been discussed, no party feeling had 
ever exhibited itself; and he therefore 
trusted that the gentlemen who usually 
opposed the agricultural interest—and es- 
pecially that individual amongst them who 
.was so highly distinguished for his know- 
Jedge of political economy (Mr. Ricardo), 
would permit the committee to see what 
good they could effect by their delibera- 
tions. Trade and agriculture were so in- 
terwoven with each other, that they ap- 
peared to him but as one interest ; and 
he had always deemed it wicked to con- 
sider them as jarring with each other. He 
-did not know whether it was attributable 
to his education and his early habits, but 
-he was accustomed to consider the agri- 
cultural interest as the basis of all the 
other, and as the foundation on which the 
superstructure of public prosperity was 
invariably reared. If ever there had been 
a time in which that interest required pub- 
lic assistance, the present was the time. 
‘He therefore trusted that the petitioners 
would not be allowed to petition in vain. 
The petitions now on their table were 
signed by more than 100,000 persons, 
and were not got up in the streets and 
alehouses, as had too often been the case 
recently ; were not signed by women and 
school-boys but by the yeomanry of the 
country, the heart's blood of the state, the 
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most laborious and industrious of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. If our greatest enemy 
wished to call down upon our heads his 
heaviest curse, he could not call down 
upon them a heavier than this—that 
the prayer of these petitioners should be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. They had 
been told in another place, by a noble 
earl, for whose general character he felt 
the highest respect, that the main cause 
of the distress felt by the agricultural in- 
terest was the superabundance of last 
year’s crop. He differed entirely in opi- 
nion from that noble lord. In Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Cambridge, the crop of wheat 
in thelast year had been deficient, though 
that of barley had been abundant. In the 
conversations which had occurred re- 
garding the malt tax, it appeared to him, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer had 
laid too much stress upon the increased 


‘returns of malt, since those were owing 


to the abundance of barley only. It was 
not, however, against internal produce 
that the agriculturalist wanted protection, 
but against foreign; and some further re- 
lief must be extended to him, if the coun- 
try did not wish to see his interests in- 
volved in ruin. He did not expect that 
any great relief could be extended to them 
under the present system of our corn 
laws; for there was something radically 
wrong in them; there was some unseen 
defect in them; in short, they did not 
work well. Among cther defects he could 
not overlook that of the warehousing sys- 
tem. Gentlemen who werenotaccustomed 
to farming could not be aware of the panic 
which that system created among the 
farmers. He would suppose that there 
were 800,000 quarters of wheat ware- 
housed. The moment the price of corn 
rose to what was considered a fair remu- 
nerating price, then this corn rushed to 
market. The farmer was panic-struck, 
he put his thrashing machime to work ; 
his produce found a glutted market ; the 
price quickly fell from 80 to 60 and 50s., 
and all his industry and labour were 
frustrated. Thus the warehousing sys- 
tem produced nothing but poverty to the 
farmer and distress to the land. It was 
an evil, which, like the sword of Damocles, 
hung by asingle hair over the agricultural 
interests, ready every moment to fall and 
cut them in pieces. He therefore asked 
of the House to give to the agricultural 
interest that protection which its value in 
the state demanded. He found, by refe- 
rence to the returns made under the pro- 
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perty tax, that the following was the pro- 
portion between the trade and commerce 
and agriculture of the country.—The 
owners of land returned 4,297,247/., the 
occupiers 2,176,228/., making a grand 
total of 6,473,475l. The property re- 
turned by the trade was two millions and 
upwards. He did not mention this for the 
purpose of drawing any invidious distinc- 
tion between the trading and the agricul- 
tural interests; but to show that the pro- 
portion which the land bore to the other 
branches of the public revenue was as 3 to 
1. Ifwe were desirous of remaining a 
great agricultural as well as a great trad- 
ing nation—if we did not wish to dege- 
nerate into what our great enemy had 
called us, a nation boutiquiere, we were 
bound to assist the agricultural interest. 
It was impossible for the country to go 
on for any length of time, as it was going 
on at present. Seasons of difficulty and 
danger were evidently approaching ; and 
it became the House not to shrink from 
the consideration of the measures necessary 
to meet them. He would not state what 
those measures were, but he was confident 
that the House would find out some that 
were calculated to produce that effect. 
The hon member then moved, * That the: 
petitions which have been presented to 
this‘ House, complaining of the depressed 
state of agriculture of the united king- 
dom, be referred to a select committee, to 
inquire into the allegation thereof, and 
to report their observations thereupon to 
the House.” 

Sir E. Knatchbull seconded the motion. 
He observed, that although his majesty’s 
ministers had declined to take any step on 
this subject, he by no means imputed any 
blame to them on that account. He was 
convinced that the petitions of the dis- 
tressed agriculturalists had not been treat- 
ed with neglect or inattention, either by 
that House or by ministers. But theifact 
undoubtedly was, that the question was 
one full of difficulties. The first difficulty 
was’,the natural jealousy entertained by the 
mercantile interest upon it. That jealousy 
would, he trusted, however, not induce 
them to oppose the motion. The object 
was a practical object. It was not the wish 
of the supporters of the motion to enter 
into any questions of political economy. 
For such discussion their habits were un- 
fit; and he trusted that none of the 
gentlemen who might speak on the motion 
would be drawn into such a discussion. 
Another difficulty attendant on the qucs- 
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tion was its great delicacy. On ail sub- 
jects relating to the corn laws, a suspicion 
was naturally excited, with respect to the 
views of those by whom those subjects 
were agitated. If those who supported 
the petitions of the agriculturists did so 
with the intention of consulting the exciu- 
sive interest of that particular class, such 
a suspicion would be well grounded ; but 
that was by no means their object, which 
was on the contrary general and compre- 
hensive. It might be said, however, that if 
such difficulties as those he had described 
werein the way, why did the advocates for 
investigation persevere? The answer was, 
because perseverance was absolutely ne- 
cessary. The distresses which existed 
were generally prevalent. Every gentle- 
man must confess that truth. It was 
proved by the increased poor rates, by 
the extensive pauperism, by the inability of 
the farmers to furnish their labourers with 
adequate employment. Even the trades- 
men of the metroplis must be sensible of 
the burthens to which the landed interest 
were subject, by the difficulty which they 
experienced in obtaining the payment of 
their bills by that part of the community. 
He wished to state the subject fairly. It 
had been said, that during the last five 
years the farmer had received at the rate 
of 78s. a quarter for his wheat. If that 
were the fact, he admitted that the case 
would not be so strong as it was. But 
he denied that the averages had been 
fairly taken. He asserted that the real 
average price of the last five years was 
many shillings under 78. In five parishes 
contiguous to one another, no less than 
3,000 acres of land had been either given 
up to the landlord, or thrown out of cul- 
tivation. Farming had been a losing 
concern for the last three years. In 1818, 
the farmer lost a good deal; in 1819 that 
loss was considerably increased; but in 
1820 it amounted almost to utter ruin. 
He attributed a considerable portion of 
the agricultural distress to the large im- 
portation of foreign corn which took place 
two yearsago. The effect of that impor- 
tation in depressing the native cultivator, 
had extended down to the present mo- 
ment. He also agreed with his hon. 
friend in his remarks on the warehousing 
system. The alteration that had taken 
place in the currency was one material 
cause of the existing distress. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he thought, 
however, it would be highly inexpedient 
for us.to retread our.steps on the subject 
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of the currency. Economy was undoubt- 
edly the basis on which the policy of this 
country, in its present situation, ought to 
be conducted. With respect to taxation, 
he did not believe that any large or de- 
cided reduction was practicable. As to 
the estimates of the public service, they 
might and ought to be considerably re- 
duced. At the same time, how was it 
possible for ministers to receive, with 
much favour, propositions accompanied 
by declarations that those ministers were 
the cause of the existing expenditure ? 
That was not the spirit in which any re- 
commendations intended to be beneficial 
to the public ought to be made. He ad- 
mitted the importance of this part of the 
subject ; and although the committee pro- 
posed by his hon. friend was not to be 
positively a finance committee, yet if any 
means conld be proposed in that com- 
mittee by which the expenditure of the 
country might be advantageously reduced, 
it would be a legitimate object of their 
consideration. But whatever might be 
the course pursued by the committee, he 


‘was quite sure that they would avoid— 


because he was quite sure that nothing 
could be more strongly deprecated by 
every honourable and reflecting man—any 
i 3 which might have a tendency to 
violate the public faith. Whatever were 
the difficulties of the country, they ought 
to be met with firmness and honesty ; and 
he was persuaded that he might confi- 
dently declare on the part of. the agricul- 
turists, that they were ready to nae any 
sacrifices for the preservation of the na- 
tional honour. It had been asserted that 
the whole landed property of England 
was mortgaged to the full extent of the 
national debt. That he denied. The fact 
was, that the general property through- 
out the country might be deemed to be 
so mortgaged, but not the landed more 
than any other species of property. The 
House had heard that a great portion of 
the poorer land had been thrown out of 
cultivation. If things went on as they 
were going on at present, it was to be 
feared that the whole of the poorer land 
would be thrown out of cultivation. This 
was an evil which, if possible, ought to be 
averted, because its occurrence would 
comprehend, not only the utter destruc- 
tion of all the capital that had been ex- 
pended on that land; but would throw 
out of occupation a great number of hands, 
who, in the present state of the country, 
could not obtain employment in any other 
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way. With respect to the husbandry 
horse tax, although he admitted that the 
abandonment of that tax would not have 
afforded any very efficient relief to the 
farmer, yet he thought it would have 
been advantageous, as showing the dispo- 
sition of the House to grant all the relief 
possible. One of the main points was, 
the establishment of a correct mode of 
taking the averages. A small advance 
might also be advantageously made in the 
importation price of oats. It would be 
highly serviceable also if a graduated scale 
of duties, varying according to the price 
of British corn, were fixed. The hon. 
baronet concluded by declaring his con- 
viction, that whatever relief might be af- 
forded by the House, would be gratefully 
received by the petitioners, who, what- 
ever might be the result of the proposed 
inquiry, would, he was persuaded, still 
pursue the line of temperate and loyal 
conduct by which they had hitherto been 
invariably distinguished. 

Mr. Robinson said, he was seldom 
anxious to offer himself to the attention 
of the House; but he owned that on this 
particular question he was very desirous 
to take the earliest opportunity of making 
a few observations. When a proposition 
similar to the present was made last year, 
he had felt it his duty to explain the grounds 
on which he thought it inexpedient to 
comply with it. He had opposed that 
proposition, because he did not think the 
distress at that time was attributable to 
the existing laws, and because-he thought, 
unless some clear and distinct view were 
taken of the specific remedy which it 
might be practicable to apply to the 
distress, a compliance with the proposi- 
tion would be at that time inexpedient. 
He certainly felt that those general ob- 
jections made by him last year might be 
said to be applicable to all times. But 
still, when the interests, he would not say 
of one class, but of the whole commu- 
nity, through one class, were deeply af- 
fected, it became a question of feeling as 
well as of expediency, whether an inquiry 
might not be consented to at one parti- 
cular time, though not on every occasion 
when it was proposed. In that situation 
he felt himself at the present moment. 
It would be strange, indeed, if he or any 
one could hear of distress, which, what- 
ever might be its degree, was universal 
throughout the country, without being 
greatly interested in the subject. He did 
not know how that man’s mind could be 
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constituted, who was capable of listening, 
unmoved, to the representations made, 
not only in the petitions on the table, but 
by the various gentlemen to whom the 
duty of presenting those petitions had 
been confided. Although, therefore, he 
might be acting somewhat inconsistently 
in acquiescing in a motion which he had 
last year opposed, it was an inconsistenc 

with which he ought not to be reproached, 
and of which he was not ashamed. With 
regard to the objects to which the com- 
mittee were to devote their attention, he 
did not wish for any restraint to be im- 
posed upon them. It, however, gave 
him great satisfaction to hear from the 
hon. mover and seconder, that with respect 
to one or two subjects which had been 
incidentally adverted to in antecedent dis- 
cussions in that House, it was not their 
belief that any relief could be obtained by 
an alteration of the existing law. He 
alluded particularly to the state of the 
currency, and to the suggestion that re- 
lief might be obtained by some operation 
on the public debt. As to the question 
of taxation, let the committee examine it 
in all its bearings, But this he begged to 
be allowed to say, that the only effectual 
relief which could be given, either to the 
petitioners or to any other class of the 
community, must be accompanied by the 
maintenance of the public credit. If, by 
retrenchment, the expenditure of the 
country could be so diminished as to leave 
a considerable surplus of revenue, it would 
then become a question of the utmost im- 
portance whether, with reference to the 
maintenance of public credit and to ulti- 
mate national benefit, it would not be 
expedient to apply that surplus to the 
diminution of the debt, rather than to 
afford immediate but less valuable relief, 
by diminishing the taxation to its amount. 
That would be a most important consi- 
deration ; and unless the House were pre- 
pared at once to say that all views of 
diminishing the debt ought to be aban- 
doned, it was a delusion to hold out the 
hope, that a diminution of the expenditure 
of the country would operate immediately 
to the relief of the agriculturists—There 
was an idea among many persons, that 
the only practical relief that could be 
afforded to the farmer was, to impose high 
protecting duties not only on foreign corn, 
but on all other foreign agricultural pro- 
duce. He trusted, that he had last year 
sufficiently exposed the fallacy of this no- 


tion. The persons entertaining it seemed 
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to labour under a delusion with regard to 
the actual protection given to agricultural 
produce; they seemed to believe that 
every species of foreign produce could be 
imported into this country without the 
slightest duty. The fact was otherwise. 
Since the year 1812, at which time agri- 
culture was in a peculiarly flourishing 
state, the importation of many articles of 
agricultural produce, cattle, sheep, and 
other live stock, which at that period 
might have been imported without any 
duty, was now prohibited. Seeds of all 
kinds were at that period liable to a com- 
paratively small duty ; that duty had since 
been greatly increased. It was extremely 
productive to the revenue, and did not 
occasion the injury to the country which 
a prohibition, or a duty amounting to a 
prohibition, would cause. Butter and 
cheese, which, in 1812, could be import- 
ed freely, were now subject to a consider- 
able duty. If the system of prohibition 
were adopted with respect to those articles, 
the first evil would be, that the revenue 
would be diminished to the amount of no 
less than about 600,000/. ayear. He could 
not sit down without expressing his sincere 
thanks to the hon. mover and seconder, 
for the judicious, calm, and temperate 
manner in which they had brought it for- 
ward. He was quite satisfied, that if the 
House went into the proposed inquiry, it 
was only from the —— of a similar 
spirit that any useful result could be ex- 
pected. Ifthe members of the committee 
were to be actuated by any other views— 
if any hostile feelings were to be intro- 
duced—if one interest were to be set up 
against another, instead of a diligent ap- 
plication to the interests of all, the labours 
of such a committee would be any thing 
but beneficial. Without pretending to 
predict what might be the result of the in- 
vestigation, he was sure that, if that good 
spirit of which he spoke were to pervade 
the discussions of the committee, even if 
after full investigation they should be of 
opinion that the grand specifics proposed 
would be either impracticable, or, if 
practicable, injudicious, the very establish- 
ment of that’ fact would have no small 
effect in relieving the anxiety which pre- 
vailed among those whose interests were 
so deeply affected on the question, and 
who would then feel persuaded that the 
House of Commons were perfectly ready 
to afford any relief which was consistent 
with their sense of what were the true in« 
terests of the country. 
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Mr. Curwen said, that the subject was 
undoubtedly one in the treatment of 
which party feeling ought not to interfere. 
He, for one, should not reproach the 
right hon. gentleman for any Inconsis- 
tency which there might be between his 
present course and that which he pursued 
Jast session. He was not disposed, how- 
ever, to augur very favourably of the re- 
sult, after what had fallen from him. 
The right hon. gentleman was mistaken 
if he attributed to him any wish to ex- 
clude the foreign grower from the home 
market: he desired only to place him on 
a level with the English grower. It must 
be concluded that ministers were ignorant 
of the real extent of the distress. Had 
they known it, it would have been their 
imperative duty long ago to have inter- 
posed relief. To such an extreme had it 


. been carried, that unless a remedy were 


quickly applied, it would come too late. 
He did not want to repeal any of the 
taxes to pay off the national debt; the 
amount rendered it impossible; but he 
called upon ministers to remove some of 
the existing burdens, to prevent the com- 
plete and irremediable ruin of the nation. 
In the most flourishing times the income 
of the whole empire could never be placed 
higher than 400,000,000/., while taxation 
amounted to 80,000,000/. At present, 
the income was only 300,000,000/., yet 
taxation was the same. In what situation 
was the farmer? The average of grain, 
if properly taken, did not exceed 62s. per 

uarter: the consequence was, that the 
armer lost not less than 3s. by every 
bushel of grain he grew. On the article 
of wheat alone, the agricultural interest 
had lost 15,000,000/. and on barley and 
oats 15,000,000/. more. The value of 
his stock had been deteriorated not less 
than 10,000,000/. so that in England only 
there was atotal diminution of 40,000,000/. 
The diminution in Scotland and Ireland 
might be taken at the lowest at 15,000,0001., 
so that the capital of the country was re- 
duced 55,000,000. While the agricul- 
turists had lost one quarter of the value 
of his productions, the rate of taxation 
had actually increased. That rate had 
formerly been considered as 20 per cent. 
but to that 64 per cent must now be 
added for the diminution of the value of his 
productions, so that it actually now 
amounted to 263 percent. Here was one 
great cause of the evil—enormous tax- 
asion. Some gentlemen exclaimed to the 
landlords, Lower your rents.” There 
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were 72,000,000 of acres in the united 
kingdom, producing arental of 40,000,000/. 
and the diminution already was equal to 
one year and a quarter of that rental: if 
this state ot things continued, the effect 
must be to annihilate all landed property. 
Ministers, like drowning men, caught at 
straws; and on this account charged the 
friends of the farmers with attempting 
to excite alarm. He denied it: and he 
denied also their other assertion of the 
increased prosperity of the country. The 
consumption of some articles might be 
considerable, because people, though 
they could not afford them, were unable 
to shake off old habits: but he believed, 
that there were gross errors in the ac- 
counts of the revenue for the Jast quar- 
ter; for instance, that the wash had been 
taken instead of the spirit. In the article 
of tobacco, the luxury of the lower or- 
ders, there was a great reduction, as well 
as in shoes.. That document therefore, 
which was brought forward to show the 
improving state of the country, ought to 
excite the utmost alarm. With regard to 
importations, he contended that, as the 
law now stood, a supply for no less than 
fifteen weeks could be poured into the 
country, and during that period the 
British grower was beaten down in his 
prices. On the part of the agriculturists, he 
disclaimed the wish for avy price for grain 
that could bear hard upon the manufac- 
turers. A too high price was against the 
interest of the farmer, and a too low price 
against the interest of the mechanic. 
When the members for Nottingham and 
Southwark were about to sound an alarm 
through the land, he begged to ask them 
if the low price of victuals had at any 
time produced ease and comfort to the 
consumer? If it did not, it was pretty 
evident that very low prices were not the 
best cure for public distress. The great 
cause of that distress, was, first, the dimi- 
nution of 50 millions in agricultural 
produce. Secondly, the overwhelming 
amount of taxation. In order to restore 
the country to the prosperity which it had 
lost, he would first recommend fair coun- 
tervening duties, in order to place the 
English farmer on the same footing with 
the grower of foreign corn. That such 
protecting duties were necessary, no one 
could seriously deny. He had not long 
since had a conversation with a great pro- 
prietor in Poland. That gentleman had told 
him, that if the agriculturists of Poland 
received 8s. for their corn, they would not 
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count it bad, but if they received 12s. 
they would consider themselves com- 
pletely remunerated. Thus the House 
saw how difficult it was for the grower of 
British corn to cope with farmers who 
could sell their corn so low as 12s. The 
right hon. gentleman had said that the re- 
venue was benefited to the amount of 
600,0002. on the importation of cheese, 
butter, and seeds; and, he asked, would 
you have the government give up that re- 
venue? No. He did not call upon them 
to relinquish that revenue ;_ but he called 
upon them to give to the British farmer 
that fair protection to which he was en- 
titled. He wished to sce the farmer enjoy 
a fair price, which would be found to 
constitute the surest source of revenue. 
He had heard many persons say that the 
poor. soil ought to be put out of cultiva- 
tion. It should be recollected, that the 
growth of wheat, from what was termed 
poor soil, amounted to one million and a 
half of quarters ; a quantity which afforded 
two months consumption, the want of 
which could not be well supplied from any 
other country. If those grounds were to 
be put out of cultivation, where would 
the country find consumption? Who that 
recollected the miseries of 1796, would 
expose the country to the danger of ge- 
neral scarcity? It should be also recol- 
lected, that there were not less than 
300,000 employed in the cultivation of 
poor soil, whose preductive labour amount- 
ed to six millions a year. Could the 
country afford to add six millions to the 
poor laws or could they feed the people, 
and put those lands out of cultivation ? It 
had been said from high authority, that 
the national distress arose from over pro- 
duction; but farmers must have been 
madmen, if within the last few years they 
had increased their growth. The fact 
was precisely the reverse; and when the 
state of the markets was appealed to, that 
was the very circumstance he should have 
adduced, to show the aggravated nature 
of the distress. In truth, however, the 
harvest of last year had been over-cal- 
culated. Measures of relief ought to 
have been taken long ago, but, if not now 
adopted with promptitude, they might 
come too late. There was a point at 
which it became a duty even to resist ; 
and if government would not take care of 
the interests of those committed to their 
charge, men would feel that they had a 
right to take the preservation of those in- 
terests into their own hands. Unless pro- 
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tection was given to the cultivator of the 
soil, and relief afforded by the reduction 
of taxation, ruin would be inevitable. 
Neither would he shrink from. repeating 
that, according to the first principles of 
society, the legislature had not the power 
to make an exemption of any species of 
property from taxation. Whatever bar 
there might appear to be to taxing the 
funds, he would maintain that not to tax 
them was a fraud upon the people of 
England. The very foundation of society 
was, that every man, according to his 
means, was bound to pay for the protec- 
tion afforded him. Economy must be 
adopted; for the nation would compel it. 
Not the economy of candle-ends and 
cheese-parings, but a real, effectual, and 
substantial economy. It was useless to 
gointo the committee, unless the members 
came out of it with a strong report that 
would compel ministers to grant what was 
required. 

Mr. Whitmore observed, that he thought 
it would be the best policy. to abrogate 
all the duties which -restricted commerce 
in Ireland, except perhaps that which 
related to corn, where perhaps some pro- 
tection was necessary for the English 
grower. In his opinion, the main cause 
of the present distress was taxation. It 
was idle, when particular interests were 
affected, to fly to legislation, or to look 
at the laws affecting any one species of 
commerce. Unfortunately that had been 
the course pursued ; and it had raised a 
vicious and artificial system which could 
not now be altogether laid aside. Of this 
description were the laws for keeping 
corn above its natural price. It was, 
however, material, in considering this 
subject, to bear in mind that rents had 
increased in proportion to the rise in the 
price of the produce. He held in his 
hand an account of the average value of 
100 acres of land in the years 1790, 
1803, and 1813. In 1790 the rent was 
88/., in 1803, it was 1212, and in 1813, 
it was 1612. Tithes had of course in- 
creased, and rents must be deemed to 
have increased in a proportionate degree 
with the price of corn. He expressed 
his opinion, that it was no longer politic 
to force the cultivation of corn in bad 
land. The sooner it was put out of cul- 
tivation the better. He urged the impe- 
rative necessity of economy in all the 
departments of the state. Until arrange- 


ments to that effect were adopted, there 
was no chance of promoting the interests 
of the public. 
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Mr. Honywood trusted that the expect- 
ations of the public would not be too 
much raised by the appointment of this 
committee. Indeed, he felt convinced 
that if every system of economy and re- 
trenchment was not enforced, the inqui- 
ries of the committee would be worse 
than useless. It had been truly said, 
that, in referring to the corn prices of 
1790 and 1795, they ought tv take into 
consideration the expenditure of the 
country at that period. The interest of 
the national debt was, at that period, 
14,000,000/., whereas it now amounted 
to nearly 40,000,000/.. The poor-rates, 
too, had increased to an enormous amount 
since. He was one of those who felt that 
the British grower ought to be protected ; 
that we ought to be independent of 
foreign markets. He trusted, that the 
committee would have an opportunity of 
forcing the government to a proper re- 
duction of our expenditure. The present 
ministry was not a ministry founded on 
public opinion, but on patronage and 
ministerial influence. He was one of 
those who lived among the people; who 
sympathised in their sufferings; and, who 
participated in their distresses. The only 
chance we had of maintaining the public 
faith, was by rigidly enforcing economy 
and retrenchment. 

Mr. Walter Burrell was of opinion that 
the present agricultural distress arose 
chiefly from the great importation that 
had taken place in 1818 and 1819. He 
was aware that the pressure of taxation 
was severely felt by the agriculturist. An 
chon.. gentleman had talked of throwing 
the thin lands out of cultivation; but he 
apprehended the hon. genthkeman could 
not be aware either of the situation or of 
the extent of lands of that description. If 
such a plan were carried into execution, 
the country must inevitably be plunged 
into a state of insurrection; for there 
would be no possibility of finding employ- 
ment for the numerous hands that would 
thus be deprived of labour. Every possi- 
ble retrenchment should be effected, in 
order to reduce the present rate of taxa- 
tion; and some restraint should be placed 
on excessive importation. : 

Mr. Tremayne said, that if any assist- 
ance could be afforded to the agriculturist, 
it must be by extending relief to all 
branches of the community. He wished 
that gentlemen would consider the im- 
propriety of voting large grants, without 
previously inquiring into the practicability 
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of reducing the public expenditure. The 
main stay of the country in its present 
distress must be economy and retrench- 
ment. He was convinced that agriculture 
was the sure and stable anchor of the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 
But he hoped the agriculturists would not 
forget, that their interest was inseparably 
connected with that of every other class of 
the community. 

. Mr. Wodehouse was convinced that the 
gentlemen on the ministerial side of the 
House were just as sincere in their wishes 
for every possible retrenchment as, the 
hon. gentlemen opposite. He and his 
friends around him were equally aware of 
the effects of taxation; for a man must 
be worse than an idiot not to perceive 
that every class was pressed down by the 
burthen of taxation. But that the ba- 
lance of taxation was not equally adjusted 
he was prepared to deny; nor could he 
believe that any relief could be given to 
the agriculturist, without at the same time 
relieving the other classes of the commu- 
nity. It was on this principle that he 
had voted against the resolutions proposed 
last night, and also against the repeal of 
the horse tax. 

Mr. Bennet said, that he for one 
should oppose the appointment of a com- 
mittee, unless they were to go into the 
fullest inquiry into the causes of the pre- 
sent distress. Unless the committee 
inquired into the pressure caused by the 
taxation, and into the effects of the exist- 
ing state of the currency, the proceeding 
would be worse than a delusion upon the 
public; for, unless such an inquiry were 
entered into, it would be evident that the 
appointment of the committee had for its 
only object the raising of the price of 
bread, increasing the rent of thelandholder, 
and supporting the revenue. The report 
of the committee would not be got up as 
some finance reports were at the Treasury. 
It was evident that taxation was one of the 
main evils which pressed upon the coun- 
try. The existing state of the currency 
operated also to considerable 
distress. He hoped that those gentlemen 
who complained of this distress would 
exert themselves to prevent the voting a 
single shilling of supply without the most 
rigorous inquiry. In the present state of 
unexampled distress, when every indivi- - 
dual was anxious, by oppressing his 
fellow, to shelter himself from ruin, it 
was not by parading a paltry, pitiful 
saving of a million a-year that ministers 
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could redeem the pledge of economy 
which had been wrung from them by the 
people. It might be. said that our great 
colonial system demanded. the protection 
of a standing army; it might be said that 
troops were necessary, under the home 
system, to keep down the people of Eng- 
land; but he would tell ministers, that 
England could not afford the expense of 
the existing establishments; that she 
could not afford, at such an annual cost, 
to keep up her colonies, or even to keep 
down her subjects. He did therefore 
entreat of those gentlemen who were 
rising one after another, and describing 
the sheet anchor of the country, the 
agricultural interest, as in such a state of 
ruin, that scarcely any measure could be 
devised for its salvation ; he did call upon 
every one of those gentlemen to watch 
their time, and to take their measures. 
Within a few days the first great grant of 
money, a grant for the support of a nu- 
merous army, would be submitted to the 
House. Let the hon. members who ad- 
vocated the present motion come down 
to the House and vote against that grant, 
and then the country would be enabled to 
judge of their sincerity; but, if they took 
a contrary course, he must believe that 
they supported the present motion from 
interested motives. The distresses of the 
country must be relieved by a diminution 
of the public expenditure. But granting 
the reduction of a million, that reduction 
would not materially help the country. 
He should be one of the last men to sup- 
pose the possibility of breaking faith with 
the public creditor; but if the present 
system of extravagance was continued, 
that most dishonest measure might be 
forced upon the House. He wished to 
avoid that public fraud, that dangerous 
and disgraceful act of necessity ; and the 
first step, in his opinion, towards recover- 
ing payment to the public creditor, was 
to diminish the other burthens that pressed 
upon the country. He begged pardon of 
the House, but he could not hear the argu- 
ments of those who supported this motion, 
without entering his protest against the 
appointment of any committee, whose 
object was to seek fora remedy to the 
distress complained of, by raising the 
price of bread, while the only true 
remedy was a reduction of the expenditure 
of the country. 

Mr. Western said, he coyld not help 


repelling the censure which his hon, . 


friend had endeavoured 


to cast upon the 
VOL. IY. 
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supporters of the motion. It was well to 


.talk of foreign supplies; but he would 


ask, whether foreign supply had ever 


been found sufficient when England had 


been visited with scarcity? Possibly a 
reliance upon her own agriculture might 
raise the price of bread a little beyond 
the cost at which it might be obtained 
from the foreign grower; but that addi- 
tional price was the price, to this country, 
of security—of a security which he 
trusted he never should see sacrificed to 
any visionary project of feeding the coun- 
try by the sale ofjts manufactures. He 
admitted the impdgnce of the manufac- 
turing system; but that system must not 
be carried to such an extent as to super- 
sede, or to interfere with, the culture of 
the soil ; and he hoped that our protection 
against foreign agriculture would be such 
as to keep in cultivation at least as much 
land as stood at present in that situation. 
It was his firm conviction, that it was not 
by the money price of bread that the 
labouring classes were affected. The 
labourer was not so well situated at the 
present moment, as he had been at times 
when the necessaries of life had been 
much higher. Bread was now cheap in 
England, and yet the Jabourer was ina 
state of wretchedness; and he firmly be- 
lieved that, taking a view of the prices 
throughout Europe, in those countries 
where bread was the cheapest, the labourer 
had the least share of it. The less the 
price of corn was, the less the means 
were of the labourer to contribute to the 
payment of any part of the national debt; 
and yet it could not be denied that by 
labour the greatest part of the debt was 
to be paid. Now, the wages of a labourer 
had been lowered from 16s. per week to 
9s. and the price of bread had probably 
been reduced in equal proportion; but, 
supposing a man’s haps consumption of 
bread to form a part of his weekly ex- — 
penditure, then the 16s., after pro- 
portionate deduction for that article, 
would leave a larger residue for general 
penance than could be afforded by the 9s. 

hile, however he thought that, in the 


present state of the public burthens, high 
prices, and consequent high wages, were 
| advantageous to the working classes, he 
agreed in the neceenty, of all possible re- 


trenchment. He could not anticipate any 

greatly beneficial result from the labours 

of the committee sought by the present 

motion; but if to have such a committee 

was the wish of the country, it was the 
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duty of the House to accede to that wish. 
He trusted that a committee might be 
appointed to consider how far the act for 
the resumption of cash payments was, or 
was not, a principal cause of the present 
distress. The hon. member reiterated 
his arguments for the protection of British 
agriculture. By attention to that im- 
portant object, not only would benefit 
accrue to England, but all the energies of 
the sister kingdom might be brought into 
action. Ireland alone was capable of 
supplying all the corn which was now 
obtained from foreign sources ; the quality 
of the Irish wheat r improving every 
ear. 

. Mr. Dennis Browne said, that the 
members for Shrewsbury and Kent 
seemed desirous of forming a committee 
of passion and prejudice rather than one 
of practical benefit. He was one of 
those who considered that the main cause 
of the existing agricultural distress was 
the want of protection of British pro- 
duce against the produce of the conti- 
nent. The system of averages, as already 
established, had greatly failed, and he 
feared that any new system founded upon 
the same principle, could not be perma- 
nently beneficial. He thought the only 
way to accomplish the great object of the 
committee was to prohibit the importation 
of foreign corn altogether, leaving it to 
the discretion of parliament to decide 
when it was proper to remove the restric- 
tion. Nothing was more mischievous 
than the abstract philosophical notions 
which so much prevailed on all points of 
political economy. 

Mr. Barham said, he had always been 
of opinion that bread and corn might be 
furnished cheaply to the people of this 
country, without maintaining the impor- 
tation of foreign corn on its present 
footing. It was manifest, that the great 
object of the continental powers was the 
improvement of their manufactures. 
Every man must see that without some 
material alteration in the state of things, 
a famine was rendered probable. It was 
obvious that a large proportion of the 
lands now employed in the growth of 
corn must soon be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. If the agriculture of England was 
not protected, the country would soon be 
ruined. 

Mr. Ricardo disclaimed any intention 
of imputing unworthy motives to any of 
the various parties whose interests were 
concerned in the question; but he would 
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say, as he had said before, that the in- 


terest of the landholders must necessarily 
be opposed to that of the consumers in 


the present case. Some hon. gentlemen 
had been pleased to address him as a 
mercantile man, as if he had a particular 
interest to serve. He would answer, that 
he was not a mercantile man—that he 
was not a man of funded property, 
but that he was a landed proprietor, 
and, as such, had the same_ interest 
in the question with many of those 
who had opposed him. e did not 
look to the interest of any one party 
in the state, but to that of the whole 
country. He agreed in one opinion which 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Essex, that it was not the money price 
of corn they were discussing, but the 
labour price; and it was on that very 
ground that he contended for the policy 
of a free trade. And what did a free 
trade mean ?—that they should devote 
the capital which they possessed to the 
more extensive production of any com- 
modity ; corn, for instance. It would re- 
sult, that the greater the capital which 
they could so devote, the more of the 
article would they be able to procure. 
While he said this, he begged that he 
might not be understood as advocating 
an unlimited free trade in corn; for 
there were circumstances attending that 
question which rendered it imperative 
upon the legislature to impose some 
shackles upon a trade, which, more than 
any other, being once without restraint, 
speedily required them. And this led 
him to consider what had been urged by 
many gentlemen upon the subject of coun- 
tervailing duties. If the agriculturists 
would show that they had any particular 
taxes to cope with, which other producers 
had not, then, undoubtedly, they ought 
to have a countervailing duty to that 
amount: and not only so, but there ought 
to be a drawback allowed upon exporta- 
tion to that amount. The great prin- 
ciple upon which they should go was 
this—to make the price of their corn ap- 
proximate, as nearly “as possible, 
to the price it bore in other countries. 
He was more sanguine, undoubtedly, than 
many; but he was not such an enthusiast 
as to suppose that, under present circum- 
stances, they could reach at one step this 
great and true principle of all corn trade. 
Much had been said, affirming and depy- 
ing the direct interest of landholders in 
monopolizing the market. He would say, 
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without hesitation, that gentlemen of 
landed property had an interest in getting 
the monopoly of the market for their own 
corn. Inthe mode in which they had 
gone about it, however, they had not 
been very dexterous or successful. The 
hon. member for Cumberland had said, 
with great propriety and truth, that for 
many years past a glut of corn had always 
come into the country whenever the price 
had risen above 80s. This fact confirmed 
the objections which had been raised to 
protecting duties upon that commodity. 
Although a duty on the importation of 
corn would not be so wise a measure as 
the approach to that system which he had 
suggested as constituting the true prin- 
ciple of a corntrade; yet he did think 
that a permanent duty upon importation 
would bea much wiser measure than that 
which had been proposed and advocated. 
Let them rather have a certain moderate 
duty which should have a tendency to pro- 
duce a price of corn that should notbe very 
variable. The last desideratum was of 
the very highest importance, as much of 
the evil arose from the fluctuation of 
prices. The system which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Bridge- 
north, of duties that should rise as the 
price of corn fell, and fall as the price 
of corn rose, he could not consider a 
very wise one. What would be the si- 
tuation of the grower, if such a system 
were put in practice? Supposing he had 
to contend with the deficiencies of a short 
crop in one season, he naturally expected 
to make up for them in the next season. 
But the adoption of these duties would 
leave him no such remedy for his misfor- 
tunes. The hon. member for Oxford had 
the other evening appeared surprised at 
one or two positions which he had ven- 
tured to advance. The hon. gentleman 
had called upon him to solve this riddle, 
as he called it, namely, “ if you open 
your ports, and import the immense quan- 
tities of corn which then will inundate the 
country, how can it be said the country 
will be better able to sustain a money tax- 
ation ?—so far from it, the means she now 
possesses, now applicable to that purpose, 
will be withdrawn from her.” But it was 
not difficult to give the required solution. 
Suppose the case of a country which was 
cultivating its own lands, and received no 
supply from abroad ;—a country that had 
amuch better mode and practice of agri- 
culture than others; and which, in con- 
sequence of that circumstance,- could, 
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with less trouble and expense than they 
could do, grow all that was necessary for 
her purpose. It was clear that, under 
such circumstances, the price of corn 
would be much lowered there. But, let 
gentlemen keep their eyes upon the capi- 
tal that would be thus liberated from the 
land. Would that be idle? Would that 
be employed in no way? Wouldit not be 
employed for the purchase and obtaining 
of other commodities? Would not those 
commodities be of value in the country, 
and by their value afford to pay that ad- 
ditional taxation which he had alluded to, 
in the position that had so much startled 
the hon. member for Oxford? ‘ But,’’ 
said that hon. gentleman again, “ do you 
mean to say, that if the price of corn be 
lessened one half, the country can afford 
to pay the same money taxation?” He 
answered confidently, ** Yes,” these com- 
modities of which ia had spoken would 
enable her to pay it. An opinion had 
been given in another place, which he 
thought had been treated with too much 
levity. It did appear to him, that that 
opinion was well founded ; for he also was 
one who thought that the low price of 
corn, under which we were at present la- 
bouring, was occasioned by too great a 
supply. He did not think it to be the 
consequence of taxation. Whether that 
abundance was the effect of too great an 
importation, or arose from a diminution 
of the demand, still the depression was in 
every case, if the price did not repay the 
producer, to be attributed to no other 
cause but the too great supply. Taxation, 
undoubtedly, was a very great evil; no 
man was more ready to deprecate the pre- 
sent system and extent of the taxation 
than he was; but how did it operate? 
Take the commonest article of trade; a 
hat, for instance. If the hat were taxed, 
the price of the hat rose of course. 
Enemy as he was to all taxation, he 
must say that it was not to taxation 
only that he attributed the distresses of 
the farmer; and they who did so, attri- 
buted the evil, he thought, to a wrong 
cause. The hon. member for Wareham 
had said a great deal, to show that those 
distresses were principally to be imputed 
to the heavy duties upon salt. Every per- 
son who used salt was injured to a certain 
degree by that tax: no doubt it was a 
very grievous burthen, but it was certainly 
not an adequate reason to be assigned for 
the present distressed state of agriculture. 
It had been said that such large quanti- 
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ties of corn had been imported, and at so 
"low a rate, that all the poor lands would 
‘go out of cultivation. This he took to be 
a fallacy : and to proceed from hon. mem- 
bers erroneously supposing that all corn 
was grown at the same remunerating 
price. But nothing was more clear than 
that price was as 30s.in some instances, and 
40s., 50s., 60s., and 70s. in others. The 
chon. member for Essex had told the 
House what small quantities of corn, after 
all, had been imported within the last ten 
or twelve years, from foreign countries. 
Another hon. gentleman, however, was for 
pruhibiting the importation of foreign corn 
altogether, and asked them how they were 
to pay for it? Why, as for that matter, 
they ought not to contract the debt, if 
they could not pay for it; and if the fact 
was that they could not pay for foreign 
corn, that was pretty good security, he 
should conceive, that they would grow it 
themselves. Then there was the ware- 
housing system. It had been said, «* who 
will speculate in corn, when he knows 
whata tremendous quantity of it is hanging 
over him?’? He would for one ; for, if he 
‘had bought his corn at 79s., and it was 
now selling for 70s. he would keep it 
on hand; and take care not to sell it 
till it had got above 79s. Thenif it rose 
only to 80s., he evidently had the market 
in his own hands. The hon. member for 
Cumberland had asked, «Can we grow 
corn in England on the same terms as the 
foreign grower.” To this he would an- 
swer “* No:” and for that very reason he 
would import it: But, what was the pro- 
posed end of all capital, if it was not this 
that the possessor should procure a 
great abundance of produce with it? Now 
it he could prove that by getting rid of all 
that capital which is employed in land, he 
could make more profitable use of it, then 
he contended, that that was in effect so 
much capital gained by him. But here 
again an erroneous idea prevailed. The 
House was told of the capital which was 
employed in land, and told in a manner as 
if it was absolutely and entirely vested in 
it. Let them just consider, however, the 
wages of labour, the price of improve- 
ments, the charges of manure, and the 

would find that the total cost of all 
these items would be a capital saved. 
The hop. member for Kent had spoken 
in a manner of thrash- 
ing machines, « Now, in his opinion, 


every thing which tended to lessen hu- 
man labour was an advantage to man- 


kind. Something also had been said 
on the subject of the national debt. He 
had no particular individual interest in it, 
because he derived no revenue from it; 
but he would say, that the landed interest, 
the agricultural interest, the trading and 
every other public interest, were pledged 
to the public debt. What could be more 
dishonourable than for a state to carry on 
the expenses of war by the money ad- 
vanced upon her good credit by her own 
subjects, and then to turn round upun 
those from whom she had borrowed it, and 
say—‘* We are involved, and we will not 
pay you.” It was totally unworthy of an 
enlightened and honourable assembly to 
entertain a proposition so monstrous. 
The hon. member for Cumberland appear- 
ed to entertain a very strange idea of the 
nature of countervailing duties. He had 
said, that the countervailing duties 
should amount to all the difference be- 
tween the price for which the foreigner 
could grow corn, and that for which 
we could afford to grow it. But the 
fact was by no means so. The House 
might remember the large capital em- 
ployed in France during the continental 
system of exclusion, in obtaining a species 
of sugar from beet. Now, the question 
was, when that exclusion was abolished, 
and sugars could be imported, what were 
they to do with the capital employed in the 
beet process? The hon. member, on his 
proposition, would have required a coun- 
tervailing duty to the amount of the dif- 
ference between the price at which sugar 
could be so imported, and that at which it 
could be extracted from beet. Another 
argument was, that rent and capital 
would be annihilated if the land was 
thrown out of cultivation. He did not mean 
to deny that the House ought to deal 
tenderly with all the interests concerned ; 
but though opening the ports would throw 
a good many labourers out of employe 
ment in land, it would open other sources 
of labour. Thehon. member for Bridge- 
north had taken an unfavourable view of 
the state of the country. For his own 

art, he had better hopes. He could not 

elp feeling that the difficulties of the 
country were nearly at an end, and that 


‘the present unnatural state of depression 


must soon cease to be felt. He thought 
we were now reviving ; and nothing could 
so much contribute to that revival as 
the relief of the people from taxation by 
every possible means. He had great ap- 
prehension from the appointment of this 
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would look for relief to restrictions upon 
importation. If restrictions were to be 
imposed, he wouldrather have a fixed duty 
than a graduated one, as being most 
likely to produce permanent benefit to the 
country. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that on a former 
_ oceasion he had opposed the appointment 
of a committee upon this subject, but he 
had now no hesitation in saying that his 
opinions were changed. He would wil- 
lingly go into the committee, yet he could 
never sanction the enactment of higher 
protecting duties. He had thought the 
former duty too high, yet he. was willing 
to assent to it, in order to afford protec- 
tion to the Irish farmer, and to give en- 
couragement to the consumption of Irish 
corn in the British market. 

General Gascoyne said, that he should 
feel extreme jealousy at any measure at 
all calculated to raise the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life. The only consolation 
he had with respect to the proposed com- 
mittee was, that the opinion of its mem- 
bers would be much at variance on the 
means of affording relief, that the whole 
would come to nothing. 

Mr. Wilson confessed, that he was an 
advocate for the commercial and shipping 
interests, but he did not feel the less for 
the agricultural. He considered that a 
rise in the price of corn would enable the 
landlord to pay his labourer better, and 
keep him out of the workhouse. 

The motion was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


CRIMINAL LAW IN IRELAND.] Mr. 
S. Rice moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the repeal of the capital punishments 
attached to the commission of certain of- 
fences in Ireland. The crimes from which 
he proposed to remove capital punish- 
ments were, stealing privately in a shop; 
the forcible abduction of women ; and the 
concealment of effects by bankrupts. He 
also proposed to repeal certain laws 
against witchcraft. It was right, he ob- 
served, that the punishment of crimes 
should, in every instance, be as conforma- 
ble as possible to public opinion; and in 
Ireland this was particularly necessary, 
where there existed such a disposition to 
prosecute for many capital offences, and 
such a horror of informers. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 
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CompLatint Tue Mory- 
InG CuronicLe”—Breacu or Privi- 
LEGE.] Mr. Stuart Wortley rose to call 
the attention of the House to a gross 
breach of its privileges. He was among 
those who approved of the publicity given 
to the debates and proceedings of that 
House. But, while those reports were 
allowed by connivance to go forth to the 
world, it was material to guard against 
any misrepresentation, especially with 
respect to the decisions or votes of the 
House; and it was a misrepresentation of 
this nature which he felt it his duty to 
submit to the House. That misrepresen- 
tation appeared in ‘ The Morning Chro- 
nicle”’ of the 26th of February, and con- 
tained a very foul libel upon a majority of 
that House. The terms of this libel were 
as follows:— List of the minority of 
37 who voted on Friday last, the 23rd, 
for hearing the petition of Thomas Da- 
vison read before it was rejected, and 
against lord Castlereagh’s admonition to 
the people of England, not to trouble and 
take up the time of the House of Com- 
mons any more with their petitions:” 
[Hear, hear.] After hearing such a 
libel, he could not but express his sur- 
prise at the cheers on the other side. 
Did any gentleman mean to assert that 
the majority who voted upon the occasion 
alluded to, did decide in favour of the 
admonition which lord Castlereagh was 
alleged to have given? If any gentleman 
were so disposed, he would say to him, 
look at the Journals, do you find there 
that any such proposition was ever 
brought forward as this paragraph implies 


was supported by the majerity?? He 


would dare any man to prove that the de- 
cision of the House was here fairly de- 
scribed. The statement, then, was a libel. 
The statement to which he referred im- 
puted to a majority of that House a deci- 
sion which it never pronounced, and a 
motive upon which it never acted. Sucha 
proposition was never made, and was it not 
then most unwarrantable to charge a mas 
jority of that House with voting in favour 
of words to that effect, not one of those 
words appearing in the motion upon 
which this majority decided? Some such 
words were, it was said, made use of in 
the course of the debate. But, whether 
such words were made use of or not, t 
formed no part of the motion opon whic 
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the House divided, and it would be too 
much to charge upon a majority every 
word used by any member of that ma- 
jority. If such a principle were esta- 
blished, there would be an end of all free- 
dom of debate. There was another publi- 
cation within a few days in the same paper, 
with respect to the members who voted 
upon the motion of the hon. member for 
Abingdon, in which a false colouring was 
given to the views of the majority. Upon 
this publication, however, he did not 
mean to call for any animadversion. But if 
the practice were to go on, of publishing 
the names of gentlemen as they voted in 
that House (and by the way he could not 
account for the manner in which such lists 
were furnished, as strangers were ex- 
cluded upon a division), he must say, 
that accuracy should be attended to, and 
that no false description should be sent 
forth as to the motives of either the ma- 
jority or the minority. He felt it neces- 
sary to assert the privileges of the House, 
and should move, “ That J. Lambert, the 
printer and publisher of the Morning 
—— do attend this House on Mon- 
ay. 
. Mr. Bennet said, that as to the passage 
complained of, he was led to believe that 
every word of it was true. Since he 
had heard of the intention to bring for- 
ward the complaint under consideration, 
he had taken the trouble of inquiring with 
respect to the practice uf publishing lists 
of the names of members who voted in ma- 
jorities and minorities of that House, and 
he had found, thatit had prevailed for above 
acentury. The first instance was that of 
a division in the House of Lords in 1703 ; 
next, that of a division in 1714, upon the 
expulsion of sir R. Steele. Then followed 
the lists upon the proposition of the Ex- 
cise laws, and upon the employment of 
foreign troops in 1742. From that period 
down to the present this practice had 
prevailed; and now, for the first time, a 
complaint was preferred against it, and 
that too, upon very untenable grounds ; 
for, although the House did not distinctly 
come to a vote upon the extracrdinary 
admonition of the noble secretary for 
foreign affairs, from all that he had heard 
the paragraph complained of contained a 
correct description. Whether any gen- 


tlemen were ashamed of what they did, 
or how they voted generally in that 
House, he should not pretend to say. 
But he should not be at all surprised, to 
find some gentlemen unwilling to have it 
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known to the world that they had voted 
against the reception of the petition of a 
fellow-subject, without even allowing it to 
be read, although it came from a poor 
man pining in gaol. The hon. mover 
was not among those who voted against 
the reception of that petition, and there- 
fore it was found convenient to put him 
forward upon this occasion. But, as to 
the motion, he considered it peculiarly 
indiscreet, and in order to get rid of it, he 
would move, ‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” 

Sir Charles Long said, that the ground 
of his hon. friend’s complaint was not 
agaiast the practice alluded to, but against 
a particular paragraph, imputing improper 
motives to a majority of the: House upon 
a certain occasion. By this paragraph 
that majority was charged with support- 
ing an admonition to the people not to 
trouble that House any more with their 
petitions ; which charge was contrary to the 
fact. His noble friend had been accused of 
admonishing members of that House not 
to present the petitions of the people. But 
what was the fact? Why, that some gentle- 
men, declaring that they felt it their duty 
to present any petition, couched in deco- 
rous and respectful language, his noble 
friend had observed, that it was the duty 
of every member, not merely to examine 
the style or expressions, but the matter 
or object of any petition which he was 
called upon to present. 

Sir R. Wilson expressed a hope, that, 
as the publication alluded. to did not con- 
tain any direct censure upon the House, 
or -_— the majority alluded to, the hon. 
gentleman would have the liberality to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Creevey said, that the first part of 
the statement in the paragraph com- 
plained of was literally true, while the 
second was, according to his impression, 
substantially correct. The noble lord, 
after he gave the admonition referred to, 
certainly attempted several explanations ; 
but still his conception of the noble lord's 
original meaning remained unchanged. 
Upon such a declaration then from any 
minister, or any member of that House, 
with respect to the right of petitioning, it 
was the duty of the public press to ani- 
madvert. If gentlemen thought the 
printer had been betrayed into indiscre- 
tion, he trusted to the liberality of the 
House that such indiscretion would not 
be made the subject of punishment. The 
printer might have been indiscreet; but 
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what was his indiscretion compared to that 
of lord Castlereagh, in the declaration 
which gave rise to the paragraph under 
consideration? It would not become their 
dignity or discretion to found any pro- 
ceedings upon such a publication, especi- 
ally after the course adopted with respect 
to the address from the Presbytery of 
Langholme. 

Mr. Wallace observed, that the ques- 
tion was not whether his nobie friend had 
made an indiscreet declaration, but whe- 
ther a gross libel had been published upon 
the conduct of a majority of that House ? 
For himself, he was anxious that his acts 
and votes in that House should be fully 
made known; but as to the declaration 
imputed to his noble friend, he denied 
that he had uttered any such words as 
those imputed to him. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the noble lord 
had used words with respect to the pre- 
sentation of petitions, which at first struck 
him as bearing the construction put upon 
them, but the noble Jord had afterwards 
qualified them. As well as he could recol- 
Ject the words of the noble lord, they 
were these—* I would really request gen- 
tlemen to admonish those who bring them 
petitions, not to burthen the House with 
them in the manner they do.” As to 
what had been contended that this House 
was not the proper tribunal for hearing 
complaints relative to the administration 
of justice, he declared, that if a petition 
were offered to him to-morrow, complain- 
ing of the conduct of a court of justice, 
he should feel it his duty to present it: 
for to what purpose was a committee of 
justice appointed, but to enable the people 
to bring before that House such griev- 
ances as they might suffer from malversa- 
tion in the administration of justice ? 

Sir M. W. Ridley conceived, that if the 
noble lord had used words to the effect 
stated, he had afterwards, by his explana- 
tion, done away the impression which they 
had made. After all, as the first indiscre- 
tion had been on the part of the noble 
lord, and then an indiscretion on the part 
of some other hon, member who put the 
title to the minority, he thought it would 
be advisable to let the matter rest. 

Mr. Huskisson said, he was one of 
those who did not object to the pub- 
lication of lists; but he must object to 
the introduction of such lists, with mis- 
statements of the nature of the vote. 
The insinuation here was against the 
majority ; for the minority was described 
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as having voted against a particular: 
principle, and it was to be inferred that’ 
the majority were in favour of it. Now, 
with respect to the words used by the 


noble lord, he had understood them in - 


this sense—that persons presenting peti- 
tions ought to be admonished that it was 
in the power of the House to refuse those: 
petitions, if the subject referred to was 
one which ought not to be brought before 
them. If the words of the noble lord 
were misunderstood at first, he had after- 
wards sufficiently explained their mean- 
ing. As to the principle involved in the 
present motion, he contended, that if the 
House refused to assert its privileges on 
such occasions, they would be opening a 
door for great abuses. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, it had not 
been his intention to persist in his motion, 
for bringing the printer to the bar of that 
House, for he believed he was not the 
person who was most to blame; but, after 
the hon. gentlemen opposite had thought 
proper to defend the act of which he com- 
plained, he would put it to the House, 
whether it would be consistent with their 
dignity to pass it over without animadver- 
sion. Still, however, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, he was perfectly ready 
to withdraw it, provided gentlemen on 
the other side would admit that it was an 
unjustifiable proceeding to impute motives 
to members in the way in which they had 
been imputed in the paper complained of. 
If they persisted in defending such con- 
duct, he thought the House could not do 
less, in vindication of its own dignity, than 
call the printer to the bar, that he might 
at least receive some admonition. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that certainly a 
more detestable and wicked libel had 
never been published. If he had himself 
called the attention of the House to this 
subject, it was perhaps no more than he 
ought to have done ; and he could only 
justify himself for having. abstained from 
taking that course, by that self-indulgence 
which might be allowed to a minister. 
Now, however, that it was brought before 
the House, he must say, that to impute to 
him a desire to prevent the people from 
exercising the right of petition, was not 
only wicked, but absurd. He certainly 
had admonished the people not to present 
petitions, complaining of grievances, in 
which that House eould afford them no 
relief; and such an admonition, he ap- 
prehended, was an act of great kindness 
to the people of England. But, when he 
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was made to say, that he didnot wish the | 
people to trouble and take up the time of 
the House, such a calumny was evidently 
framed with no other view than to operite 
upon the mind of the ignorant, and was 
below contempt. Upon the discussion 
relative to the conduct of judge Best, he 
did say, that the people ought to be ad- 
monished, that that House was not a court 
of appeal; and certainly there could not 
be a greater misfortune to individuals, 
than that they should be misled as _ to the 
course of remedy which it was right to 
adopt. The admonition was given by him 
in the true spirit of the constitution; and 
no fair man who heard him, could impute 
to him any desire of interfering with the 
general right of petitioning. 

Lord A. Hamilton thought the best 
course would be to withdraw both mo- 
tions. He must say, however, that it ap- 
peared to him, that an unfair interpreta- 
tion was given to the paragraph in ques- 
tion ; that there was no assertion whatever 
that the majority had voted for the admo- 
nition to the people ; and it was unfair to 
argue that motives were imputed to them 
by implication. 

_ Mr. Hutchinson did not mean to defend 
the paragraph in question, but rose in 
consequence of what had fallen from the 
noble lord opposite. The noble lord had 
said, that no fair man could possibly have 
misconceived his meaning. Now he ap- 
prehended that he had the character of 
being a fair man; yet he certainly under- 
stood the noble lord on that occasion to 
have read a lecture to petitioners ap- 
proaching that House. The noble lord 
had indeed subsequently explained his 
expressions; and he was bound to give 
him credit for that explanation. 

Mr. Monck said, he had heard the 
paragraph read, and certainly did not 
think that it deserved the censure of the 
House. It did not say that the House 
had sanctioned an admonition to the peo- 
ple, but threw the blame of such admoni- 
tion on the noble lord. If it had said that 
the minority were against the motion of 
the noble lord for an admonition, it might 
be blameable; but surely no one could 
think that the House would vote on an 
admonition. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that if the 
hon. member was counsel for the editor 
of the paper, he was not a very judicious 
one ; for if he meant to say that the attack 
was not on the House, but on an indivi- 


dual member of it, and because it was 
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upon that individual, it was therefore to 
be excused, he would drive the House to 
that notice of it which he should regret. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he had put it on 
the footing of a libel on the majority of 
that House; but still he was prepared to 
withdraw the motion, provided the libel 
was not defended. If, however, he found 
even one member defending it, he would 
take the sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that the para- 
graph complained of did not, in fair con- 
struction, admit of the interpretation 
which had been ascribed to it. It was 
stated, that the minority voted against 
the admonition of the noble lord, not 
against any proposition made to the 
House, but against the principles and 
sentiments of the noble lord. He hoped 
both motions would be withdrawn. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he did not think that 
the House had the power to commit the 

rinter. 

The Speaker said, that the power was 
not to be questioned by any member, 
when a case of privilege was brought 
before them. The hon. member might 
submit the consideration by itself; but 
it was clearly disorderly to question the 
power on the present motion. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he would only ob- 
serve, that the paragraph appeared to 
have been totally misapprehended. It 
was very possible that the minority might 
have voted under an impression which did 
not at all influence the votes of the majo- 
rity. Nothing whatever was imputed to 
the majority. At the same time, he must 
say, that he did not think this was a fit 
subject for the deliberation of the House. 
[t was quite clear, that this was nothing 
more than a political squib. Scarcely a 
day passed in which the worst motives 
were not imputed to public men ; for his 
own part, he was constantly held up, by a 
certain portion of the press, as a man 
desirous of overturning the constitution. 
He thought the hon. member had better 
withdraw his motion, and unconditionally, 
for he really could see nothing wrong in 
the paragraph complained of. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that the question 
had now assumed such importance in his 
mind, that he could not consent to with- 
draw it. 

Colonel Davies said, that if the printer 
should now be called tothe bar, it would 
not be for any offence of his own, but 
because the hon. member would not with- 
draw his motion. 
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Mr. Bennet said, he was not at all in- 
clined to persist in his motion for adjourn- 
ment, if the hon. gentleman would also 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Barham said, that in point of fact 
what the printer had stated was strictly 
true, for the minority had voted against 
the admonition of the noble lord. 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that there 
could be no other ground for withdrawing 
the motion than the admission required, 
of the passage being an unjustifiable 
attack on the majority of that House. 
The complaint could not be abandoned 
on the ground that it was unfounded. It 
was impossible not to consider the passage 
a breach of privilege, but it was not his 
desire to proceed farther, if the offence 
was not justified. 

Sir R. Fergusson hoped the hon. member 
would withdraw his motion, He depre- 
cated any libel upon that House; but he 
looked upon the paper in question with a 
different eye from theshon. member. 

Mr. S. Wortley asked, whether he was 
to understand that the gentlemen opposite 
made a virtual acknowledgment that the 
passage was indefensible. [Cries of « no, 
no.” 

i. Denman hoped that both motions 
would be withdrawn. He however, was 
not sorry that the question had been 
agitated, since it was an illustration of 
the mischief which must inevitably result 
from rejecting the petitions of aggrieved 
persons, without reading them. 

The question being put, “ That this 
House do now adjourn,” the House di- 
vided: Ayes 34, Noes 155. 


List of the Minority. 


Barrett, S. M. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Curwen, J.C 
Crespigny, sir W. 
Thos. 
Denison, W. J. 
Ellice, Ed. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Glenorchy, lord 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hutchinson,hon.U.H. 
Hume, Jos. 
James, Wm. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Monck, J. B. 
Martin, John 


Ossulston, lord 


_ Ord, Wm. 


Parnell, sir H. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Rice, T. S. 
Robarts, Ab. 
Robarts, G. 
Ricardo, D. 
Sefton, Earl 
Taylor, M. A. 
Whitbread, Sam. | 
Wyvill, M. 
Wilson, sir R. 
Western, C. C. 
Wood, M. 
TELLERS. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 


-Creevey, Thos. 


Mr. Lambton then moved the previous 


question upon Mr. 
VOL. IV. 


Wortley’s motion ; 
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but, after some further conversation, both 
motions were, with the leave of the Housé 
withdrawn. 


IncnesteR GaAot — Petition oF 
Cuarves Mr. Alderman Wood 
presented a petition from Charles Hill, a 
person 74 years of age, who had been 
confined in Ilchester gaol for -15 years. 
Having been appointed a collector and 
assessor of taxes in 1796, he went on in 
that capacity until 1804. In 1806, he 
was charged with a deficiency of 719%. 
He then sold property of his own to the 
amount of 467/., and afterwards collected 
taxes that were due to the amount of 
2171. ;—there was then a balance against 
him of 34/., and, for that sum, he had 
been imprisoned for 15 years. He had, in 
vain, petitioned the judges, the Treasury, 


and the House of Commons, for relief. 


After his petition to the House had been 
presented, his boxes were opened, his 
papers taken away and never returned, 
and he himself had been put on what was 
called the county side of the gaol and 
kept there ever since. He begged the 
House to contrast the case of this un< 
fortunate individual with that of de- 
faulters of 100, 200, perhaps 300,0002., 
who nevertheless continued to receive the 
patronage of government. He would not 
then go into any statement with respect 
to Ilchester gaol itself, except to state 
one or two facts. One was, that the pri- 
soners were locked up at five in the even- 
ing, and not let out till seven in the morn- 
ing. Among the debtors was a female 
quaker, imprisoned for a debt incurred 
by giving security for her brother. Mr, 
Hunt also was one of the inmates of that 
prison. It was his intention, in a few 
days, to move for a committee to inquire 
into the state of Ilchester gaol. : 
Mr. Creevey requested that gentlemen 
would attend to this fact, that Charles 
Hill, 74 years old, had been confined 15 
vears for owing 34/. to the Crown, while 
r. George Villiers, a debtor tothe state 
to the extent of 100,000/., was allowed to 
ride and walk about just like other people. 
There certainly ought not to be one law 
for the poor and another for the rich. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Treasury had nothing to do with 
the case; the Crown had merely instituted 
the process for the benefit of the parish 
tliat had been defrauded. It was for the’ 
parish therefore, and not the Treasury, 
to show mercy. 
4 F 
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Mr. Dickinsonsaid, he had often heard 
that Hill might have been liberated, if he 
would give up certain property. He had 
driven the trade of an attorney in the 

aol, and had made considerable profits 
‘by his practice. There were two visit- 
ing magistrates to the gaol, and before 
every quarter session a number of gentry 
surveyed the prison; and if any man 
had a complaint to make, it was heard 
by them. He had heard that it was 
once a part of the worthy alderman’s 
duty to go down to IIchester gaol to exa- 
mine it, but that, instead of going into 
the prison, he had’made his report to the 
city of London from a printed book put 
into his hands. 

Sir 7. Lethbridge was satisfied that if 
the state of the gaol were inquired into, 
it would be found to be conducted in a 
most perfect manner. 

Dr. Lushington said, that as one of the 
members for Ilchester, he had investigated 
the case, and found, that though many 
of the facts stated in the petition were 
true, they assumed a different colour 
when accompanied by the explanation. 
It was true that this unhappy man had 
been confined ever since 1806, for only 
34/.; and that if he had executed certain 
deeds, he would have been discharged 
long ago. Four years had, however, 
elapsed since he had consented to execute 
those deeds. If he had been originally 
to blame, surely he had expiated his 
offence. The prison being below the bed 
of the river, was necessarily damp and 
unwholesome. The greatest pains were 
nevertheless taken to obviate these evils. 
The gaoler had been highly successful in 
icendlanion a variety of beneficial reforms. 

Sir I. Coffin, knowing perfectly well 
the character of the gaoler, bore testi- 
wed to his humanity and good conduct. 

r. Alderman Wood said, that with 
another magistrate of London, the town 
clerk, and a surveyor, he had visited the 
rison, and had remained in it for some 
ours. At the time that the petitioner 
was treated in the way described, a per- 
son charged with fraud, Mr. Kinnear, 
was living in the house of the gaoler. 

Mr. Baring said, he had received a 
statement from one of the magistrates 
of Somerset upon this subject. It ap- 
peared that the city of London sent out 
a sort of pilgrimage to inspect the gaols 
of the kingdom—that a city deputation, 
Consisting of two aldermen and the town 
clerk, visited the town of Ilchester; they 
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stopt at the principal inn, and, like a 
true city deputation, they had an ex- 
cellent dinner; but, unfortunately, they 
remained so long at dinner, that, being 
in a great hurry to go away, they actually 
left the town without visiting the gaol. 
This did not, however, prevent them from 
making a report, describing the internal 
state of the building, the situation of the 
pump, &c., all of which, unluckily for 
their statement, had been altered about a 
year before, and it was thus that a disco- 
very was made of the manner in which 
they had exercised their inquisitorial func- 
tions. [Hear! and a laugh.] 

Mr. Dickinson said, he had received a 
statement of particulars confirming what 
had just fallen from the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Wilmot asked the hon. alderman, 
whether he had in fact visited the inte- 
rior of the prison ? 

Mr. Bernal objected to this mode of 
interrogation. 

Mr. F. Buaton observed, that the in- 
formation he had received from the gaoler 
was that he had been sent for by the hon. 
alderman and his colleague, who made in- 
quiries of him relative to the state and 
system of the prison. As far as his own'ex-~ 
perience went, he had never seen any 
place of confinement under such excellent 
regulation. The gaoler had introduced a 
system of labour, by which the prison 
discipline was aided and enforced to a 
degree which did honour to the country. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that the 
hon. member (Mr. Baring) should not 
have harshly contradicted a member of 
that House who stated that he had been in 
the gaol for two hours. One hon. member 
had said, that the gaoler had been sent 
for to the inn; he denied it. He had 
been appointed, with others, to inspect 
the different gaols in the kingdom, under 
the authority of lord Sidmouth. The 
inspectors did not feel that they were 
bound to find fault : their principal object 
was to state the size of the rooms, the 
conduct of the prisoners, the hours of 
locking up the gaol, &c. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Army Estimates.] The Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer having moved, ‘ That the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself intoa committee of the whole House, 
to consider further of the supply grant- 
ed to his majesty be now read,” . 

Mr. Creevey said, he felt it his duty to 


oppose the motion. They had hitherto 
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voted nothing more than the annual malt 
duties ; but they were now on the point 
of proceeding to vote specific sums upon 
estimate. He thought it right, therefore, 
that they should bear in mind what their 
situation was; during the seven weeks that 
they had been sitting, there was scarcely 
a day on which petitions had not been 
presented, setting forth distresses and 
grievances of every kind. In no one in- 
stance had it happened that those com- 
plaints were not borne out by statements 
of hon. members. The government had, 
however, taken no steps to afford redress, 
had held out no hope that the causes of 
complaint would be lessened or withdrawn. 
Two attempts had been made, one by 
the hon. member for Abingdon, who had 
proposed the removal of 2,000,000/. of 
taxes, and another by the hon. member 
for Cumberland, both of which had met 
with the same fate. In other words, two 
applications to reconsider the present 
system, and to alleviate the public bur- 
dens, had already been made and rejected. 
Having thus turned their backs upon the 
country, they were now preparing to vote | 
away the public money with as much apa- 
thy, as if, instead of being on the verge 
of bankruptcy, we were in a most flourish- 
ing situation. What, then, was the 
course which under such circumstances it 
was incumbent on the House to pursue? 
It was impossible for him to participate in 
that insensibility towards the distresses of 
the nation, which the House was too much 
in the habit of showing. He was far from 
wishing to give offence to individuals ; 
but he must say that there were vices and 
defects in the constitution ofthat assembly, 
which prevented a due regard being paid 
to the rights and interests of the people. 
In the first place, it appeared by one of 
their reports, that seventy members of 
that House held offices or pensions, 
the emoluments of which. amounted to 
150,000/. per annum. The public had 
evidently no chance of fair play, whilst 
these annuitants were sitting in that House 
and deciding every question. This, then, 
was the first national grievance which 
ought to be redressed before the House 
resolved itself into a committee of supply. 
Another referred to the offices of receiv- 
ers of the land tax and distributors of 
stamps. These he also looked upon as 
the property of members of that House; 
and if any hon. gentleman entertained a 
doubt of it, he had only to move that 
these receivers and distributors should be 
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called to the bar, and then asked as to the 
value of their offices, and from whom they 
received them. There were seventy re- 
ceivers of the land tax, and as many dis- 
tributors of stamps in England and Wales, 
to say nothing of Ireland, all of them 
great sinecure offices, and all given away 
by hon. members to their families, depend- 
ents, or supporters. When he alluded to 
these sources of influence, let not ‘the 
noble lord, however, suppose that he shut 
his eyes to the other streams which took 
their course also through that House, 
to India, to the Customs, to the Colonies, 
to the subject of the forthcoming esti- 
mates themselves. What an array might 
there be found of comptrollers, of cash- 
iers, of accountants, and the Lord knew 
what! All were but parts of the same 
system, and were kept together at the 
same allowances as when money was but 
half its present value. By this state of 
things the House had become too strong 
for the people. With these impressions he 
should propose, as an amendment, “ That 
this House will take into its immediate 
Pconsideration the subject of members of 
this House holding offices of profit or 
pensions under the Crown, together with 
the expediency of diminishing the number 
thereof, it appearing to this House, from 
the third report of a committee of finance, 
made in the year 1808, there were then 
upwards of seventy members of this 
House who held o:lices of emolument or 
pensions under the Crown, amountin 
together to the annual sum of. 150,000/. 
and upwards; and it further appearing to 
this House, that, in the present state of 
universal and unparalleled distress in which 
the nation is involved, no substantial re- 
lief can be expected by the people, ex- 
cept from an independent and disinterest- 
ed House of Commons.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that if he really 
could think the hon. gentleman serious in 
pressing his motion in the shape in which 
he had put it, he should be disposed to 
enter more fully into reply than he was 
now about to do; but, as he rather thought 
the motion was intended to record upon 
the Journals the opinions which he held, 
he did not mean to enter at length into 
the merits of the questions which the 
motion involved. Jf the hon. gentleman 
was serious in meaning to stop the whole 
supplies for the service of the country, 
until all the great questions to which he 
had referred were satisfactorily adjusted, 
then, indeed, the motion was a plain indi- 
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cation on the part of the hon. gentleman, 
that so far as in him lay, he was deter- 
mined to obstruct the whole machinery 
for carrying on the government of the 
country. Did the hon. gentleman con- 
sider, that the vote for the payment of the 
army was only upto December last? 
Did he recollect that the mutiny act would 
expire on the 24th of the present month ? 

Colonel Davies wished to know from 
his hon. friend, whether it was his inten- 
tion to press his resolution of refusing all 
supply until the reform stated in his 
amendment should take place, or until 


the House pledged itself to the measure ? 


: Mr. Creevey said, he was not prepared 
to state in what supplies he should 
concur, until be saw the fate of his mo- 
tion, upon which he should certainly take 
the sense of the House. 

Mr. Bennet said, that the object of his 
hon. friend’s amendment was, that. par- 
liament should give some pledge to the 
people, that as, on the one hand, they took 
away the people’s money, so, on the 
other, they would endeavour to gratify 
their wishes and relieve their distress. 
He hoped he would repeatedly bring such 
questions before the House. 

' Mr. Calcraft said, he was not prepared 
immediately to decide upon so important 
@ question as that which his hon. friend’s 
proposition involved : neither was he pre- 
pared tu take a step which went to em- 
barrass, not the particular administration, 
but the general government of the coun- 
try. Strong as was his hostility to mi- 
nisters, he could not take this mode of 
gratifying any party feeling. He yielded 
to no man in a desire for strict economy 
and a constitutional reform in that House, 
He concurred in many of the observa- 
tions made by his hon. friend; but he 
could not vote so extensive a measure 
without having had an opportunity of 
hearing it fully discussed. With respect 
to the army estimates, he should object 
to the amount of force proposed, thinking 
it too large for the exigencies of the 
country; but-as he'knew that there must 
be some army, ‘and as that army must have 
some pay, he could not oppose going 
into the committee. 

', Mr. Creevey explained, that his only 
object was to pledge the House to take 
into its consideration the number of 
official persons sitting among them, who 
were directly interested in the estimates. 

« Sir J. Newport said, that though he 
sincerely wished the whole of the econo- 
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mical resolutions of his hon. friend car- 
ried into effect, he could not see how that 
could be done by the immediate course 
pointed out by his motion. : 

Mr. Huskisson reminded the House, 
that if the motion were carried, they could 
not that night go into the committee of 
supply. 

Mr. Monck declared his readiness to 
support the motion. He saw nothing in 
it to prevent their going into a committee 
of supply. All it involved was a pledge 
on the part of the House to retrench- 
ment and reform, which he thought they 
were bound to give to the people. 

The question being put, “ That the 
words proposed to be put stand part of 
the question,” the House divided: Ayes, 
172; Noes, $8. Majority against Mr. 
Creevey’s motion, 154. 


List of the Minority. 


Althorp, viscount Lambton, J. G. 
Barrett, S. M. Lushington, Dr. 
Benyon, B. Martin, John 
Birch, Jos. Monck, J. B. 


Ossulston, lord 


Bury, viscount 
Palmer, C. F. 


Cavendish, Henry 


Coffin, sir I. Pares, Thos. 
Crespigny, sir W. Parnell, sir H. 
Denison, Wm. J. Phillips, W. R. 
Duncannon, visct. Ricardo, D. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Sefton, earl 
Glenorchy, lord Talbot, R. W. " 


‘Webbe, Ed. 
Whitbread, Sam. 
Wilson, sir R. 


Guise, sir Win. 
Harbord, hon. Ed. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


Honywood,W.P. . Wood, M. 

Hornby, Ed. Wyvill, M. 
Hughes, W. L: TELLERS: 
Hume, Jos. Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Hutchinson, hon.C. Creevey, Thos. 


James, Wm. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the chair.” ni 

Mr. Hume said, that in rising to object 
to the motion, he could assure the House 
that he did not adopt this course with 
any wish to oppose unnecessarily the busi- 
ness of the committee of supply. His 
object was to place upon record the pre- 
sent state of the military: force and ex- 

enditure of the country compared with 
its state at former times. He reminded 
the House that the committee of finance 
of 1817 recommended theadoption of the 
same military expenditure that was esti- 
mated for 1792, and which the committee 
deemed sufficient, or nearly so, for every 
exigency. It! was impossible, without the 


most rigid economy, to afford relief to 
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the country; and they were bound to 
adopt every economical recommendation, 
and more especially when such were sanc- 
tioned by the investigation of one of their 
own committees. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had a few nights ago led them 
to believe that there would be a saving 
of upwards of 1,000,000/. sterling in the 
estimates for the year. After looking at 
these estimates, he could not see where 
such a saving was to be effected. The 
estimates for the army this year were 
stated at 6,643,968/.; but he begged the 
House to recollect that the sum was only 
two-thirds of what they would be called 
on to vote before the termination of the 
session. Last year the estimates amounted 
to 6,897,000/.; but if any hon. gentleman 
looked at the act of appropriation, he 
would find that the several sums voted 
last year for the army amounted to 
more than 9,000,000/. there being here a 
difference of 3,000,000/. voted away in 
driblets, after the regular estimates had 
passed the House. It was indeed a fact 
worth notice, that nearly fifty votes had 
been taken for the military establishment 
of the country. Hon. gentlemen might 
perhaps suppose that the 6,000,000/. 
standing on the estimates was all that 
they would be called upon to vote for the 
army ; but he now warned them that be- 
fore the close of the session they would 
find 9,000,000/. required for the military 
department alone, exclusively of the 
Ordnance, which ought to be an item of 
the military establishment. 

- His object was to make the charges of 
the army at present approximate as nearly 
as possible to that of 1792. It appeared 
that corn was now at the same price as in 
1792, and he saw no reason why there 
should not also be something like equa- 
lity in the expenditure. In the year 
1792, there were 15,919 men for Great 
Britain, and 17,323 for the colonies. In 
Treland the House of Commons voted at 
first 12,000 men, and afterwards 3,232 
were added, so that there were in all in Ire- 
land 15,232 men and officers. In Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, 48,474. 
At present, we had in Great Britain 
27,852 regulars; in the colonies $2,476 ; 
and in Ireland 20,778, making a total of 
81,106. He entreated the attention of 
the House to the fact, that we had at pre- 
sent 32,682 men more then in 1792. He 
was willing to make an allowance of 
¥2,000 men more now for the extended 
éstablishments of the country; but. still 
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he found a surplus of 20,000 regular 
troops. He would not recommend the 
reduction of such a large force at once; 
but he would certainly wish to see 
10,000 men reduced, which would allow 
12,000 men for the colonies, 2,000 for 
reliefs, and leave a surplus of 10,000 
beyond the year 1792, an allowance suf- 
ficiently liberal. In 1792, the number of 
the artillery was 3,730, and from 4,000 
to 5,000 marines. He found no charge 
made in that year for staff-militia, and, 
therefore, he did not know whether they 
were embodied or not; but he should 
suppose that all the militia called out in 
1793 were ready to be organized in 1792; 
and, joining them to the artillery, he 
found a force of 25,757 irregular troops, 
as he would call them. At present we 
had 7,872 in the Ordnance department, 
while the marines had been augmented to 
8,000. By an estimate he held in his 
hand, he found that we had at present 
51,998 militia. In Great Britain there 
were 37,391 yeomanry and volunteers 
ready to be called out, and in Ireland 
20,231 volunteers. Taking, therefore, the 
whole of these, we had in the United 
Kingdom a force of 125,492 men in arms, 
or ready to be called out. Let the House 
then compare the establishment of 1821 
with that of 1792, and let those gentle- 
men who complained of agricultural dis- 
tress, consider whether it was not their 
duty to reduce the public expenditure, 
and thus lighten the public burthens, 
Bearing these estimates in view, it was 
impossible that any gentleman could have 
economy at heart, and not vote for a re- 
duction of the military force. 

He would next call their attention to 
the unavailable part of the military force, 
comprising the life-guards, the horse- 
guards, the foot-guards, the dragoon- 
guards, and the dragoons; and as these 
were the most expensive regiments in the 
service, he believed the House would 
agree with him in thinking, that there was 
no reason why there should at nem be 
neatly double the number of life-guards 
and foot-guards that had been found ne- 
cessary in 1792. The life-guards and 
horse-guards were increased by 360 men 
since 1792; the dr: -guards, in 1792, 
were 696—in 1821 they were 2,668 men, 
being an increase of 1,972; the dragoons 
in 1792 were 2,080—in 182] they were 
5,152, being an increase of 3,072; the 
foot-guards in 1821 were 5,{60—in 1792 


they had been 3,126—the increase was 
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2,634.. He begged to observe, that none 
of these troops could be sent to the co- 
lonies ; they were chiefly confined to the 
duties of the metropolis, in which there 
was an unnecessary number of guards and 
sentinels. In 1792 there were in the me- 
tropolis 363° men, horse and foot, em- 
ployed inthe guards of the metropolis, 
relieving 159 sentinels; in 1816 (the 
time when the last return had been made) 
there were 936 men on guard, affording 
238 sentinels. The expense of the troops 
who did this duty was much greater than 
that of troops of the line. The expense 
of the life-guards was 70/. per man; of 
the dragoons, 48/. 10s.; of the foot- 
guards, 34/.; of the infantry of the line, 
311. He should have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in proposing a considerable reduc- 
tion in the horse-guards, life-guards, and 
dragoons ; because, even if they were not 
more expensive in time of peace, they 
were less efficient, as they could not serve 
in colonial garrisons. He should, before 
parliament separated, move for an account 
of the average expense of supporting 
regiments of the guards as well as regi- 
ments of the line. He had no hesitation 
in stating, that even if the guards were 
kept up with the same economy as regi- 
ments of the line, still the duty would be 
more efficiently performed by the latter. 
In saying this he meant no reflection 
whatever on the horse or life-guards, he 
was aware that no men had conducted 
themselves with greater bravery and gal- 
lantry than the guards in our late cam- 
paigns on the continent. What he meant 
to say was, that the horse-guards were 
not equally available for public service 
with regiments of the line. For instance, 
we could not, in a case of emergency, 
send the guards to Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
or the West Indies. They were only 
fitted for home duty, and that duty, too, 
which was of the least public worth— 
that was, show and parade. The amount 
of those troops was three times as much 
now as it was in the year 1792, and being 
supported at an enormous expense, went 
to swell considerably the general account, 
which it was his object to reduce. 
Having said thus much of the army, 
he now came to another branch of our 
expenditure, which had increased to a 
large amount within a few years; he 
meant the military staff. Indeed, the 
increase which had taken place in all 
our public establishments was almost in- 
credible. Let any member open any 
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page of the returns on the table, and they 
would find the increase enormous. They 
would, for instance, find many clerks re- 
tired upon an allowance as half-pay which 
was sufficient to support any independent 
geutleman. In the War-office department 
they would find such items as 1,400/. a 
year tothe first clerk, 1,000/. to another, 
800/. to another, and so on. He would 
ask, whether such extravagance was to 
be allowed in the public expenditure, 
at a period when every branch of our 
industry was suffering under great priva- 
tions? He maintained, that under such 
circumstances we ought to exert our- 
selves to bring our military establishment 
down to the standard of 1792. According 
to the appropriation act of 1792, the ex- 
pense of the regular and irregular troops 
of Great Britain amounted to 1,814,800/. 
The expense for Ireland during the same 
year, was 516,349/. making together a 
sum of 2,331,149/; while the total sum 
for the present year was 9,500,216/. 
showing an increase of 7,169,067/. Was 
it fit, then, that the House should go 
into a committee of supply without coming 
to a resolution on the gross amount of 
these estimates? It might be said, that 
in stating this excess, he had not looked 
at the charge of the non-effective 
force. He admitted that the expense 
under this head amounted in 1792 to no 
more than 500,000/. while at present it* 
was 2,000,000/.; and consequently this 
accounted fora part of the increase 
which had taken place in the estimates. 
But he contended that, taking the aggre- 
gate amount for the years 1792 and 1821, 
there was a positive increase of 7,000,000/. 
exclusive of the non-elfective force. As 
to the plan of the noble lord, for reduc- 
ing the number of men in each battalion 
instead of reducing whole battalions, he 
must say that such a mode of reduction 
was not only contrary to the opinions of 
the best judges, but contrary to the opi- 
pion which the noble lord himself had ex- 

ressed on a former occasion. The 
noble lord had in 1817, submitted a pro- 
position to the finance committee, in 
which he maintained that 8,000 men 
might be kept up in the form of 10 batta- 
lions, for 74,0007. a year less than it 
would cost to keep up the same number 
in the form of 20 battalions ; and, there- 
fore, upon the noble lord’s own principle, 
if the 93 regiments of 650 rank and file 
each, which formed our present establish- 
ment, were thrown into 75 regiments, of 


| 
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800 rank and file each, there would be 
a reduction of expense to the amount of 
212,000/. He knew that there were per- 
sons who differed altogether from him 
upon the merits of that system of arrange- 
ment, and who said—‘ let us have 
skeletons of, regiments for the conve- 
nience of rapid filling up;” but surely 75 
regiments of 1,000 men each, with the aid 
of second battalions giving a force of 
150,000 men, would be sufficient for any 
emergency. It was objected, that there 
were legal difficulties in the way of the 
course which he advocated—that men 
could not legally be drafted from one 
regiment to another; but why not adopt 
the measure pursued in India, and suffer 
men to volunteer from one corps to ano- 
ther encouraging them by small bounties 
or by the hope of promotion ? 

He would now briefly take notice of the 
Staff,a department throughout which,in the 
committee, he intended to insist upon re- 
duction. It was almost too much to look 


back to the cost of the Staff in the year 
‘1792, only 6,427/.; and to advert to the 
amount at the present day, 28,485/. ; 
giving a difference of 21,958/. Of this 
enormous increase 15,782/. was to be 
traced to the commander in chief’s office, 


an office which did not exist in 1792 or 
1794; and he meant no reflection upon 
the royal duke at the head of that office, 
nor upon those who acted under him; 
for he thought that the duty at the Horse 
Guards. was done as well as that of any 
office under government ; but stili he called 
for reduction, because the thing, however 
well done, was done upon too expensive 
a scale.—But, he should go farther, and 
look at the expense of the staff maintained 
abroad. ©The expense of the staff in 
the West Indies, North America, and the 
Mediterranean, in 1792, was 17,0001; 
in 1802, it amounted to 19,935/.; and in 
the year 1820 it stood increased to 
82,5291. being, for the old colonies, which 
formerly cost 19,935/., 51,490/. and for 
the new colonies 31,039/. Now, consi- 
dering that England was at peace with 
all the world, that she was in a situation 
to reap, if she could ever reap, the ad- 
vantages resulting from the treaties and 
alliances which the noble lord opposite 
had so fortunately brought to bear, cer- 
tainly she could not need even so heavy 
an establishment.as she had maintained 
in 1802. Of what advantage was peace, 
if, we were to continue keeping .up our 
war establishment? To him it appeared 
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that the truest and the cheapest mode of 
defending our colonies was to give them an 
interest in defending themselves; to get 
rid of the system which refused to our 
fellow subjects of the colonies the birth- 
right of Britons. What had been our 
policy? We had refused to the Mauritius, 
to Ceylon, to Trinidad, and to Malta, the 
privileges and protection of the British 
constitution. Did the noble lord recol- 
lect the noble defence made by about 
500 Dutch troops when the Cape. of Good 
Hope was first attacked by several British 
ships of war? Did the noble lord sup- 
pose that Englishmen would fight less 
bravely ona similar occasion? No: but 
the difference was this, the Dutch had 
their rights and privileges to fight for, 
while our colonists have no such rights to 
defend. The only privilege of this con- 
stitution which had been extended was 
the trial by jury to Ceylon, and even that 
concession went far to tranquillize the 
minds of the inhabitants. He. had ona 
former occasion stated, that our new 
colonies ought to pay for the protection 
afforded to them; and so they would, if 
they were not obliged to pay 10,000/. to 
one man, 5,000/. to another, and so on. 
This money was paid, in great part, to 
sinecurists and pensioners, sent out from 
this country by government influence. In 
page 6 of the army estimates was to be 
found a single item of 1,048,000/. for;pay- 
ing and clothing of colonial troops. Before 
we got possession of those colonies they 
supported themselves ; when we got pos- 
session of them, not only did they absorb 
the whole of their revenues, but they be- 
came a drain upon this country. What 
else could be expected, when teey were 
obliged to pay thousands to men who 
did not reside in them, and to boys who 
had never seen or perhaps heard of them ? 
He was not one who would advise the 
giving up of any one of our colonies ; but 
he would have them made to contribute to 
their own support. 

The hon. member proceeded to state 
the expenses of the new colonies when we 
first got possession of them with what they 
now cost, and contended that, unless the 
present system was altered we should 
lose, rather then derive advantage from 
them. Adverting to the expense of hos- 
pitals, he observed, that the expense under 
that head in 1792 was 23,4501. where- 
as at present it amounted to 1$2,484/, 
The war department, consisting, in 1796, 
of twenty-one clerks, cost’ 8,227/.;—on 
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an average of the last 10 or 12 years, it 
cost upwards of 60,000/. a-year. The of- 
fice of the secretary of war now consisted 
of two departments, one for correspond- 
ence and accounts, which cost 34,118/. ; 
the other for making up what were called 
the arrear accounts. The business of 
the office having been in arrear, it was 
thought better to appoint a separate de- 

artment to make up those accounts, and 
et the other clerks goon with the usual 
business. It was given in evidence before 
the military commission, that the arrearac- 
counts could be all made up in three years ; 
now, though several years had elapsed, 
they were still unfinished ; and would con- 
tinue so.as long as that House voted the 
sum proposed for paying that department. 
He, for one, was of opinion, that these 
accounts ought not to be brought up: he 
thought it teo bad, that widows and 
orphans should be now called upon to ac- 
count for the acts of their husbands and 
fathers, or for the negligence of govern- 
ment; he was convinced that the collec- 
tion was productive of much vexation and 
hardship to the parties from whom it was 
taken. Suppose he had been a paymaster, 
and had tendered his accounts, which had 
been refused by government, would it not 
be too hard to cali upon him at the end of 
30 years, for those accounts, when, per- 
haps, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to make them out? He 
thought that no account of more than ten 
or fifteen years standing ought to be 
called in. - Little saving could be made 
by the money called in, as the office it- 
self cost the country 17,136/.a year. The 
hon. member, after enumerating several 
other considerable items of expenditure 
in the War-office and military staff, con- 
cluded by observing, that it was unfair, 
when such upportunities for retrenchment 
offered, to call upon the country, pressed 
as she was by mutiplied distresses, to sup- 
port so large an expenditure. He then 
moved to leave out from the word “ That”? 
to the end of the question, in order to add 
thewords, ‘That it appears, by the official 
returns before this House, that the total 
military establishment of Great Britain and 
Ire for 1792 (exclusive of the East 
Indies, and of the artillery, militia and 
marines), consisted of 48,474 men, names 
ly, 15,919 for Great Britain, Guernsey, 
&c.; 17,33 in the colonies abroad; and 
15,232 in Ireland; and, that the total 
mailitary establishment of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1821 (exclusive of India, 
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the militia, and marines) consists of 
81,106 officers and men; namely, of 
27,852 in Great Britain, Guernsey, &c. ; 
32,476 in the colonies abroad; and 20,778 
in Ireland. 

Sir R. Wilson, in seconding the amend- 
ment, coincided with his hon. friend in his 
views of general retrenchment, but de- 
precated any sudden diminution of the 
military force of the country. 

The question, ** That the words pro~ 
posed to be left out stand part of the mo- 
tion”? was then put and agreed to. The 
Speaker was about to put the question for 
his leaving the chair, Mr. Hume said that 
he had intended to allow a negative to 
pass against his two first resolutions, and 
to divide the House upon the third. 
Under the present circumstances, how- 
ever, he did not clearly see how that mea-~ 
sure was to be carried into effect. The 
Speaker said that the House having de- 
cided that the words proposed to be 
omitted should form part of the question, 
that question must be put to the House. 

Mr. Tierney thought that the value of 
the resolutions proposed by his hon. friend 
would be lost by the course just proposed. 
At that late. hour it would be out of all 
question, to go into the army estimates. 
The better way would be, to adjourn, and 
so give his hon. friend an opportunity of 
shaping his motion on this important sub- 
ject. 

The question ‘that the Speaker do leave 
the chair” was then put and negativ- 
ed, and the committee was deferred till 
Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 12. 


Roman Catuoric Cxaims.] Mr. 
Butterworth, on presenting a Petition 
against the Claims of the Catholics, from 
the parish of St. Dunstan’s, London, said, 
that having been unable to attend the late 
debates upon this subject, he would briefly 
mention some of his reasons for concurring 
with the present petition. With all possible 
respect for the motives of those who sup- 
ported the resolutions, he conceived them 
to be grounded on mistaken principles. 
It was not because Roman Catholics 
held the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary, and the 
sacrifice of the mass, &c. that our ances- 
tors excluded them from high offices and 
seats in parliament; but on account 
their intolerant spirit in civil and religious 
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affairs, and their dangerous acknowledg- 
ment of a foreign supreme jurisdiction 
over this country. The oaths and decla- 
rations were a mere test to ascertain who 
were Roman Catholics. Although this 
was not a subject of clamour out of doors, 
yet it would be much more lastingly felt 
than the evanescent politics of the day. If 
the bills now before the House should pass 
into law, they would transfer discontent 
from Ireland to the Protestant population 
of this country, as well as afford great dis- 
satisfaction to the Protestants there. He 
entertained no fear for the stability of the 
Protestantreligion, even if it were separated 
from the state, because he believed it to 
be founded upon the principles of eternal 
truth; but as the Protestant church and 
the state were in this country united, he 
should deeply lament if what God, by his 
meagre had joined together, should, 

y the adoption of the measures now be- 
fore parliament, be put asunder. But if 
Roman Catholics were to change their 
intolerant principles, and renounce the 
supremacy of the pope, he, for one, 
should have no objection to their pos- 
sessing political power, notwithstanding 
the peculiar doctrines of their church. 
The spirit of that church was, however, 
evident, from various documents issued by 
the present pope. He should only in- 
stance one, viz. the instructions of that 
pontiff to his nuncio at Vienna, in 1805, 
in which he maintains the pretended right 
of deposing heretical princes, and de- 
plores the misfortunes of those times, 
which, as he says, prevent the spouse of 
Jesus’ Christ (the church) from putting 


those holy maxims into practice, and con- | p 


strain her to suspend the course of her 
just severities against the enemies of 
the faith. The petition alluded to the 
Jesuits’ college established in Lanca- 
shire. That order had been revived 
by the present pope, although it had 
been found so dangerous to the peace and 
well-being of society, that it had been 
put down by the common consent of all 
the courts of Europe. He conceived that 
Roman Catholics, if they possessed poli- 
tical power, never would consent to pay 
tithes in support of a Protestant minis- 
try, which they considered as belonging 
to an heretical church. As tithes were 
before the Reformation in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, and had 
been looked upen by them as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, they could not, in 


their opinion, be alienated by any tem- 
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poral authority, nor become property of 
a Protestant church, He, therefore, 
thought that a general commutation for 
tithes should at least precede any conces- 
sion of the Roman Catholic claims; but 
asa sincere friend to civil and religious 
liberty, he must confess himself opposed 
to the admission of Roman Catholics to 
political power. 
Ordered to Jie on the table. 


Army Estimates.] Mr. Hume stated, 
that he had on a former night submitted 
certain resolutions to the House, but the 
forms of the House prevented them from 
being entered on the Journals, and he 
was anxious that his opinion on this sub- 
ject should be put upon record. He 
would therefore offer them now, without 
any further observation than that they 
contained only matters of fact, and pledg- 
ed the House to no immediate extent of 
reduction, but only to the general prin- 
ciple of economy. He would move, 
‘« That there were in the service of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1792 (exclusive of 
the regular cavalry and infantry) 25,757 
troops ; namely, 3,730 of royal artillery, 
4,425 of the royal marines, and 17,602 of 
disembodied militia; and in 1821 (exclu- 
sive of regular cavalry and infantry) the 
number of 125,492 troops; namely, 7,872 
engineers and artillery, 8,000 royal ma- 
rines, 51,998 disembodied militia, -and 
57,622 yeomanry cavalry and volunteer 
infantry, being in number a larger force 
by 132,367 men, available for purposes of 
government in the year 1821, than the 
government had in 1792; that the sup- 
lies for the expense of the military es- 
tablishment of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1792 were 2,331,149/.; that the sup- 
plies voted for the military establishment 
of Great Britain and Ireland for 1820 
were 9,500,216/.; that the army esti- 
mates for 1821, now submitted to the 
House, are only 163,498/. less than those 
of 1820: and that it is the opinion of this 
House, that under the present circum- 
stances of the country, it is expedient to 
adopt measures to effect alarge reduction 
in the number and expenditure of its mi- 
litary establishments, and to approximate 
as near as possible to the establishment of 
1792, as recommended by the finance 
committee of 1817.” 

Lord Castlereagh, before he gave his 
vote upon the question, wished to know 
what was the object of the hon. member 


‘in submitting his resolution to the House, 
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If it was merely for the purpose of having 
his opinion inserted on the journals, there 
would be no difficulty in acceding to it. 
But if it went to pledge the House to any 
extensive reduction upon the estimates 
about to be proposed, then he thought 
that it ought not to be acceded to, until 
those estimates were before the House. 
In the committee, the different heads of 
the estimates might be objected to. But 
he submitted, that the natural course was 
first to hear those estimates and then ob- 
ject to them. 

Mr. Hume wished the noble lord to 
consider, that he moved this resolution 
in the way of an instruction te the com- 
mittee, or as a principle laid down upon 
which the committee should act. And 
of what use could such a resolution be, 
after the committee was appointed? The 
noble secretary at war ought to assign a 
reason why his proposition should not 
be adopted; and if he could assign no 
reason, the House ought to adopt it. 

Lord Palmerston said, it was not his 
intention to go at any length into the ar- 
gument of the hon. member, because it 
would be improper to enter into a discus- 
sion of it before the consideration of the 
army estimates. With respect to any re- 
ductions which it might be proper to make 
in them, the proper time for proposing 
them would be in the committee of sup- 
ply: and as to the hon. gentleman’s reso- 

utions of fact, he must assert that that 
name could not be truly given to them. 
In summing up the number of men em- 
ployed in 1792, he had summed up 3,200 
men twice over. In the resolution now 
proposed, he had stated the number of 
troops in service, exclusive of the regular 
cavalry and infantry, to be 25,757, in 
which he included 17,602 of disembodied 
militia. Now, he had not included in his 
list 19,000 militia-men, who were after- 
wards embodied. The hon. member had 
likewise said that in 1821 the force avail- 
able to government was greater by 132,367 
men than it was in 1792; but if he would 
cast up his own totals, he would discover 
that the difference did not amount by 
some thousands to the numbers which he 
had mentioned. The hon. member was 
not more exact as to his money accounts. 
He had excluded from them all the 
charges for the disembodied militia, and was 
wrong in certain items, which the noble 
lord proceeded to point out. Thus he 
was incorrect both in his historical and 
arithmetical facts. He recollected that he 
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had heard of an ancient sage who said 
that there were two things over which 
even the immortal gods themselves had 
no power—namely, past events and arith- 
metic. The hon. gentleman however, 
seemed to have power over both, as he 
changed them just as suited his conveni- 
ence. He had often heard that a little 
learning was a dangerous thing; he was 
afraid the hon. member had found it so on 
the present occasion; and he really should 
advise him to drink more largely before 
he again ventured to discuss matters of 
this nature. He had heard that the hon. 
member was the chairman of a self-con- 
stituted committee of finance. The re- 
solutions which the hon. member had just 
moved were, he was told, the production 
of that body; and he was, perhaps, too 
severe in attributing the blunders of them 
to the hon. member himself. He was 
likewise informed that this committee had 
an establishment of clerks. Now he 
gave the hon. member fair notice, that if 
the discussions on these estimates were to 
be continued by him and his friends, as 
was threatened, during 21 days, he should 
certainly move for a return of the salaries 
paid to these clerks, in order to ascertain 
whether their salaries were greater than 
their attention and ability deserved. He 
would now move the previous question. © 

Mr. Hume roseto explain. Withregard 
to the blunder which he was said to have 
committed in reckoning the number of 
troops employed in 1792 at 48,474 men 
instead of 45,274 men, he had told the 
noble lord that he had taken the full es- 
timates of the year, though he knew that 
the number of effective men was not so 
great as was stated therein. It was there. 
fore too much for the noble lord to charge 
him with inaccuracy upon that point. 
As to the number of irregular troops for 
the year 1821, which he had calculated 
at 125,492 men, he must likewise say that 
if the noble lord would add up the items, 
he would find the difference between the 
numbers employed in 1792 and 1821 to 
be what he had stated. He likewise 
maintained that he had correctly stated 
the number of militia embodied in 1792 ; 
and that the money accounts to which he 
had referred, were to be found in the 47th 
volume of their journals, just as he had 
inserted them in his resolutions. With 
regard to another observation of the 
noble secretary, he begged leave to assert 
that he had drawn up the resolutions him- — 


oe and had afterwards submitted them 
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to the inspection of two or three of his 
private friends. As to any establishment 
of clerks, he could only say that he wish- 
ed the noble secretary would transact the 
duties of his office with the same attention 
to economy. He had no clerks to assist 
him in making out the items of his reso- 
lutions; but he had no doubt that if he 
wanted them he could find many persons 
who would act as volunteers in that ca- 
pacity. 
The previous question being put, 
« That the question be now put,” the 
House divided: Ayes 74; Noes 98; ma- 
jority against Mr. Hume’s resolution, 24. 
. The House having resolved itself into 
a committee of supply, to which the army 
estimates were referred, 
Lord Palmerston proceeded to open 
the estimates for the military service of 
the ensuing year. He began by observ- 
ing that it was not his intention to tres- 
pass on the attention of the House, fur- 
ther than to draw a general outline of the 
proposed service. ‘There were two prin- 
cipal points which offered themselves as 
characteristic of the estimates which he 
was now about to unfold, and these were 
a reduction of establishments anda diminu- 
tion of expense. Wherever an increase 
of expense appeared on some particular 
head, it was to be ascribed to the opera- 
tion of some fixed and certain rule laid 
down by parliament itself, and entirely 
withdrawn from the control of the execu- 
tive government. He should endeavour 
to explain to the committee the mode in 
which these reductions had been brought 
about, and the principles observed in ac- 
complishing them. One of the chief 
branches of our military force to which 
the operation had been applied was that 
known by the name of veteran battalions, 
a force raised at a period when the coun- 
try was threatened with imminent danger, 
and which the government therefore stood 
pledged to lay down whenever the altered 
state of the country should permit them 
todo so. It would be found that govern- 
ment had been faithful to its pledge. As 
compared with the force and military ex- 
penditure of last year, the estimates 
would discover a reduction of upwards of 
9,000 men, and a saving of 145,000/. 
It they referred to the year previous to 
the last, when the reduction of the vete- 
ran battalions chiefly inland commenced, 
the entire saving would appear to be not 
less than 374,000/. A sum of 50,000/. 
had been saved by adopting a suggestion 
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of the hon. member for Corfe-Castle, to 
whom the House and the public were in- 
debted for many similar improvements, 
the suggestion being to apply the pay of 
the non-effective men to miscellaneous 
services. On the staff there was a dimi- 


‘nution of 7,000/. arising a.reduc- 


tion of two majors-general and of a lieu- 
tenant-general in Ireland. ‘There were 
other retrenchments amounting to 17,000/. 
to which was to be set in opposition an 
increased charge on some of the volun- 
teer corps of 19,000/.; the whole present- 
ing, upon the heads just enumerated, a 
total diminution of 367,000J. 

The next subject of estimate was India. 
On the establishment of the military col- 
lege there would appear a decrease of 
2,7001. which, together with the reduced 
allowances of general officers on the su- 
perannuation list, would form a sum of 
4,5001. The garrison service would be 
found to afford a saving of 175,000/. 
The charge for supernumerary officers 
was 40,000/. exhibiting an increase pro- 
duced or rendered necessary by some of 
the reductions. On the foreign half-pay 
there was a decrease of 4,046/. and at 
Chelsea and Kilmainham, there was a di- 
minution of 1,369/. at the former place, 
and of something above that sum at the 
latter. At the royal military asylum the 
reduction was 3,200/. and the charge for 
widows’ pensions was increased to 6,000/., 
a charge rendered higher than it would 
otherwise have been by the new regula- 
tion, allowing them to retain their pen- 
sions, after they had .again married. 
There were other small sums, such as 
676/. saving, under the head of expen- 
diture, for adjutants of local militia, &c. 
but the whole account, as compared with 
that of the last year, whilst it presented 
an increased charge on some branches 
of 123,000/., left, as he had before stated, 
a result on the present estimates of 9,800 
men reduced, and a curtailed expenditure 
of 145,000/. This, however, it was true, 
formed but one part of our military ser- 
vice, and he was perfectly disposed to 
state at once to the committee all the mi-- 
litary votes which it was in his contem- 
plation to bring forward. The hon. mem-. 
ber for Abingdon (Mr. Maberly) had, a 


few nights since, recommended that the 


army estimates should be brought within 
the line drawn by the finance committee 
of 1817. That committee had then cal- 
culated the expenditure at 8,500,000/. ex- 
clusive of the disemboided militia, the 
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charge of which they thought might be 
met by savings in other quarters. It in- 
cluded, however, the Barrack and Com- 
missariat departments; and in their report 
11,0002. was allowed for the expenses in- 
cidental to the return of our army from 
France. Adding to this, 269,000/. for the 
service of the Ordnance, the whole charge 
with the exception of the permanent staff, 
according to the calculations of the com- 
mittee, amounted to 8,760,000/. Now 
for the ordinary service of the ensu- 
ing year he should propose a sum of 
6,643,968/., and for the extraordinaries 
1,200,000/., for the Commissariat 551,569/. 
and for the Barrack department 237,500/. 
There would likewise be a charge of 
90,0002. for training militia, being less 
than the charges under these heads of 
the last year by the sum of 266,000/. 
If, therefore, they were not yet brought 
within the limit recommended by the fi- 
nance committee in 1817, a compari- 
son of them separately with the same 
branches of expense in former years would 
exhibit a reduction of 144,919/. in the 
extraordinaries; 200,000/. in the Ord- 
nance; .74,000/. in the Commissariat ; 
117,000/. in the Barrack department, 
and 50,000/. voted last year, and not 
applied, for clothing the Irish. yeo- 
manry. The sum of 80,000/. voted 
last year, for the formation of veteran 
battalions, and of 40,000/. for training 
the disembodied militia, would be like- 
wise saved in the present. The whole, as 
compered with the expenditure of the 
preceding year, would form a reduction 
of 707,000/. 

And here he would have sat down, had 
it not been for what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Abingdon on a former 
evening. The hon, gentleman had re- 
ferred to the year 1792 as the standard 
by which the military force necessary for 
the present year ought to be measured. 
Now he must utterly reject the establish- 
ment of 1792 as forming a fair ground of 
comparison with the establishment of the 
present year. The hon. gentleman did 
not advance a single step towards esta- 
blishing his proposition, unless he could 
first show that the circumstances of the 
country at present, were the same as those 
of 1792. Now, he called on the com- 
mittee to look first at the internal situa- 
tion of the country at the present moment 
—he did not mean in a civil but ina mili- 
tary sense. Let them recollect how many 
public works had been constructed during 
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the war, which it was necessary to main- 
tain and protect, otherwise their dilapida- 
tion would expose the country to the 
much greater expense of repairs. There 
had been a great accumulation of military 
stores and depdéts, which it was necessary 
to guard. If the committee looked at the 
external condition of the country, it would 
immediately remark that, since the year 
1792, there had been an increase of our 
colonial possessions, which rendered it 
impossible that the military establishment 
of that period should be adequate for the 
demands of the present. In 1792, the 
number voted for the army, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, including officers, 
was 48,474. Such was the number voted. 
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But he must farther state, that that was 


not the number of men actually in service. 
The number was never reduced so low. 
By the official returns, it appeared that 
there were about 1,600 more than that 
estimate. Comparing, therefore, the 
number in 1792, with 81,106, the number 
at present, there was an excess at present 
of about 37,000, officers included. Of 
those, 15,299 were employed in the new 
colonies, viz. the Leeward Islands, Malta, 
the Ionian Isles, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Settlements on the Coast of Africa, 
the Mauritius, St. Helena, and the Island 
of Ceylon. The committee would see 
that among those colonies were some of 
the most valuable possessions attached to 
the British dominions—possessions for 
the acquisition of which the greatest 
sacrifices had been made, both of men-and 
of money—possessions which it was of 
the utmost importance to this country, 
whether in a military, in a political, or in 
a commercial view, to preserve. When, 
therefore, he stated that 15,000 men was 
the force assigned to garrison these valu- 
able possessions, he was persuaded that 
the committee would not think it too 
much. He should mislead the committee 
if they were to understand him as con- 
sidering that force by any means .ade- 
quate to the defence of the colonies in 
question in time of war. It was only a 
force that was consistent with the princi- 
ple which, in time of peace, ought to 
regulate the garrisoning of such posses- 
sions, namely, adequately to defend them 
from sudden surprise, in the event of an 
unexpected renewal of hostilities. For 
such a purpose, the force he had men- 
tioned was certainly not too large. It was 
upon this system of precautionary defence 
that an addition of 2,614 men had been 
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made to the force stationed in the old 
colonies, Gibraltar, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, the old Leeward Islands, and 
New South Wales. The latter settlement 
had been greatly extended since the ‘year 
1792. Van Diemen’s Land was annexed 
to it, and the population was receiving 
continual additions of a nature extremely 
dificult to govern. In Canada, too, 
large tracts of territory had been cleared, 
and many vast forests had been brought 
into cultivation. Our frontier had been 
stretched out to a degree which necessa- 
rily called for an addition to the militar 
strength by which it was defended. 
There would then remain for the service 
of Great Britain and Ireland, together 
with the islands in the Channel, an excess 
of 19,516 men, of which 8,826 were sta- 
tioned in Ireland. It was not his inten- 
_ tion to enter into any argument to justify 
this latter distribution of our military 
force, but he should leave it entirely in 
the hands of his right hon. friend the chief 
secretary for that country. For Great 
Britain and the islands in the Channel 
the increased force would then appear to 
be 10,839 men ; and in looking at this ex- 
cess above the establishment of 1792, he 
would beg to recall to the recollection of 
the committee, that in the course of the 
war our arsenals had been greatly ex- 
tended, that our depéts, stores, and works 
had been enlarged and multiplied, and 
must be exposed to various injuries if not 
adequately protected. Amongst these he 
might mention Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Chatham, Heligoland, Hull, Weedon, 
Jersey, Guernsey, besides many detached 
works, Dover, Teignmouth, and Berwick, 
from which the garrisons were now with- 
drawn. On these stations 5,018 men 
were employed beyond the number in 
1792 ; and to this was to be added 1,000 
commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, leaving an excess to be still ac- 
counted for of 4,883 men. If from this 
they deducted the 1,600 men whom he 
had shown to have been kept in pay in 
1792 over and above the establishment, 
as stated on the Journals, the increase of 
disposable force would not exceed 3,469 
men. 

Now he must remind the committee, 
that in the course of the war a very 
material alteration took place with regard 
to the organization of our regimental esta- 
blishments. The men could not be 
transferred, as formerly, from one regi- 


ment to another without their own con- 
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sent. The only mode of affording relief 
to foreign stations was now by sending 
out whole regiments and bringing them 
home in the same manner. Whilst these 
removals and transfers were in progress, it 
was obvious that defalcations must occur 
at home, and not only during the interval, 
but by the exchange of perfect for imper- 
fect regiments. The number of non- 
effectives fell much more heavily on the 
home than on the colonial service. The 
whole number abroad was 32,476, which, 
together ‘with 19,889 in India, consti- 
tuted an aggregate force of upwards of 
50,000 men. It would not, he should 
conceive, be maintained, that any regiment 
should be kept abroad for a longer term 
than ten years; and in order to observe 
this rule, it would be necessary to send 
out annually reliefs to the amount of 


5,200 men. This, however, we had not — 


the means of doing ; and if they deducted 
1,500 men as the average of non-effec- 
tives, the surplus disposeable force would 
be only 3,200. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, it must, he 
thought, be manifest, that our present es- 
tablishment was not too large for the exi- 
gencies of the country.—But the organi- 
zation of the regiments was another im~ 
portant topic; and he would beg leave to 
submit one or two remarks on the question, 
whether it would be advisable to distri- 
bute our military force into a greater 
number of distinct corps or regiments. 
There were three principles to which, in 
time of peace, it seemed to him of im- 
portance to adhere, in the constitution 
ard division of a military force. The first 
was, that the establishment should be 
economical; the next, that it should be 
efficient; and the third, that its organiza- 
tion should, in the event of war recurring, 
be such as to enable them to recruit the 
different regiments rapidly and cheaply. 
In 1792, the regimental establishments 
were very low. The hon. gentleman had 
argued as if 800 was more economical 
than 400 for the reduced scale. He had 
already said, that there were three points 
to be attended to, economy, efficiency, 
and capacity of sudden augmentation, 
The establishment of 1792 was bad in 
these respects; and when the war took 
place, it became necessary to break up 
many of the regiments, and to make up 
new corps out of the fragments of the old 
ones. ‘The whole presented a disconnect- 
ed mass, and the recovery of some regi- 
ments was altogether hopeless. When a 
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very small corps was recruited, so as to 
arrive at its complement, its character 

artook of the main ingredient, and it 

ecame, to all active purposes, a new 
regiment. Very large corps, on the 
other hand, as they admitted but of a 
smali augmentation, created the necessity 
of forming other corps entirely new. It 
had been considered, therefore, that the 
number of 650 was that which would 
avoid either extreme, and combine in the 
highest degree the essential qualities to 
which he had alluded. In the present 
reduced state of our regiments, 34,000 
men might be added to them, in order to 
place them on a full establishment. This, 
too, might be carried into effect by the 
simple process of adding one lieutenant 
to every troop of cavalry and to every 
company of infantry. The saving which 
would arise from this practice, as com- 
pared with any other mode of recruiting 
hitherto tried, would — amount to 
800,000/. upon the additional force which 
he had named. Such a plan did not 
therefore, in his opinion, merit the censure 
which had been cast upon it. With re- 
spect to the corps of life-guards and foot- 
guards being placed on a higher establish- 
ment, as compared with other regiments 
of cavalry or the line, and as compared 
with their state in 1792, the augmentation 
had taken place on the same principle; 
and the only question relative to them 
now was, whether it was advantageous to 
have any corps placed on a footing supe- 
rior in point of rank and pay to others. 
He did not know that this advantage was 
denied, or that any inconvenience had 
been ever shown to attend it. Whether 
by their gallantry abroad, or their temper 
and moderation at home, the present regi- 
ments of guards had done any thing to 
forfeit their ancient claims to respect and 
distinction, he should willingly leave to 
the committee to decide. There had, 
however, been no great increase of this 
species of force in London. In 1792, the 
life guards and foot guards together 
amounted to 4,225 men stationed in the 
metropolis, and they at present amounted 
to 4,449. The regiments remained the 
same, and a very minute return had lately 
been made, which, if examined with rela- 
tion to all the existing circumstances, 
must satisfy every hon. member that no 
unnecessary addition had been made. 

The hon. gentleman had talked of 
7,000,000/. as the aggregate expense of 


the service for the present year. aa | 
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whole would amount to 8,792,000/.; but 
from this were to be made large deduc- 
tions for the militia, the charges for half- 
pay, &c. The cost of the actual esta- 
blishment would be 5,300,000/.; and with 
regard to the practicability of reducing 
this charge, he apprehended that the pay 
of the soldier would scarcely be considered 
as excessive: although the price of corn 
and agricultural produce had fallen, the 
fall did not always manifest itself in the 
prices of bread and meat, nor was any 
material difference to be discovered in the 
cost of clothing. If they referred to the 
situation of the officers, they would soon 
hear of cases in which the pay was found 
inadequate to expenses which it was im- 
possible to avoid. If, therefore, there 
was not an overruling propriety or neces- 
sity for reducing their pay and aliowances, 
the committee would not select, for such a 
reduction, a period following a war in 
which their heroic devotion had rescued 
the country from a state of peril such as 
it was never before exposed to. At such 
a time it would be ungracious, to say the 
least of it, to entertain a proposition of 
this nature. The hon. gentleman had 
stated on the former night that the staffin 
1792 cost only 6,872/., but, according to 
the present rate of pay, it would amount 
to about 18,000/, for the same number of 
officers. With regard to the foreign staff, 
which, he said, in 1792, cost 19,000/., he 
was quite mistaken. In 1802, the foreign 
staff, cost '74,000/.; .but the hon. gentle- 
man had by an error taken his assertions 
from the estimates of Dec. 1802, which of 
course applied to the succeeding year. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had compared 
the estimates of December, 1792, with 
the estimates of Dec. 1802: 

Lord Palmerston. If so, it only showed 
that the hon. gentleman was wrong in 
both cases. But although the estimate 
of 1803 was made out as low as had 
been mentioned, yet it never had been 
carried into effect ; for the war breaking 
out, the reduction proposed was found 
impracticable. Unless, then, the House 
was prepared to say, that the country 
must go back to the military system, or 
rather no system, of 1792, it was nothing 
for the hon. gentleman’ to get up and 
assert that such and such was the ex- 
pense of the staff at that date. No man, 
competently informed, would really wish 


to see the army reduced to the state it 


held in 1792. Some persons might 
think we ought. to have no army at all: 
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that was a clear and intelligible proposi- 
tion; but to say that the army should 


be no more efficient now, than it was 
in 1792, seemed to show an almost total 


ignorance of its then condition. In 


1792 there was no staff in England; 
two or three review generals were sent 
round twice a year to inspect the state 
of the regiments, and that was all. Be- 
sides, it would have been impossible 
then to have obtained the minute returns 
at present daily moved for. 

Next, the hon. gentleman had con- 
tended, that the colonies ought to pay 
the expense of the army employed in 
them; but this part of the subject might 
be left very safely to the answer given on 
the former night by the under secretary 
for the colonial department. It was not 
to be denied, that in what were called the 
public departments, there had been a con- 
siderable increase since 1792; but the 
House would not forget, that though that 
increase had taken place, a great reduc- 
tion had also been effected since the ter- 
mination of the war. Comparing 1814 
with the present year, the reduction was 
not less than 80,0001. Here again he 
would say, that it amounted to nothing 
to assert that in 1792 the public depart- 
ments only cost the nation a much less 
sum than at present. The whole busi- 
ness was now done in a very different 
manner: it was now done with a minute- 
ness and regularity of detail that almost 
prevented the possibility of a misapplica- 
tion of the public money. This change 
had been the result of the laborious exer- 
tions of this House. As to his own de- 
partment in 1792, there were no paymas- 
ters and no clerks, because there were 
no accounts to be examined ; but, judg- 
ing from the result, the present system 
was attended with a real and practical 
economy. For instance, the hon. gentle- 
man had complained of the arrear ac- 
counts, and had talked of the gross in- 
justice of compelling a man to refund, 
because for five years he had been able 
to keep the public money in his hands. 
Such a doctrine must have been little ex- 
pected from an economist and a reformer. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the time he 
had mentioned was not 5, but 15 or 20 
years. 

Lord Palmerston was ready to take it 
so, but still it was a monstrous proposition 
whether taken at 5, 15, or even 25 years. 
At the same time, the secretary at war 
was invested with a discretion on the sub- 
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ject; and where no improper motives 
existed, and where a very long time had 
elapsed, the successor was not always 
called upon to make good the deficiencies 
of his predecessor. He had always ex- 
ercised this discretion to the best of his 
ability. The hon. gentleman ‘did not 
seem to be aware that in this very arrear 
department, of which he so much com- 
plained, no less than 110,000/. had -been 
recovered to the country in two years—a 
sum, in round numbers, equal to the 
whole expense of the War-oflice for that 
period. As to the superannuation and 
retired allowances, and the assertion that 
they were much too extravagant, the 
House would probably be of opinion that 
a degree of liberality ought to be shown 
in them. Ifa man had spent 20, 30, or 
40 years in the public service; if he 
had spent his best years and applied 
his best faculties in his duties, he 
ought not to be turned off without the 
means of subsistence at a time of life 
when perhaps he could not devote his fa- 
culties to any profitable employment. 
With regard to the illustrious individual 
at the head of the military affairs of the 
kingdom, he had made it the whole busi- 
ness of his life to direct his personal ex- 
ertion and his best understanding to the 
good of the army which he had the 
honour to command, and thus indulged 
the noblest ambition of the human mind. 
It was to the conduct of that illustrious 
personage that the country owed the pre- 
sent admirable state of the army; and 
without that conduct, not even the bra- 
very or the genius of a Wellington would 
have been able to have placed this coun- 
try on the proud eminence upon which 
she now stood. The noble lord then 
moved, 

1. ‘ That a number of land forces, 
not exceeding 61,468 men, and also 
11,794 men, proposed to be disbanded in 
year 1821 (exclusive of the men belong- 
ing to the regiments employed in the ter- 
ritorial possessions of the East India com- 
pany), commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers included, be maintained, 
for the service of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and: Ireland, from 25th 
Dec. 1820 to 24th Dec. 1821.” ~~ 

Colonel Davies said, that although the 
particular details given on a former night 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) might in 
particular instances be incorrect, they 
were perfectly true in substance. It was 
not his intention to follow the noble lord 
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through all his voluminous statements, 
but should confine himself to a few ge- 
neral observations, and should then con- 
clude by moving, that the chairman should 
report progress and ask leave to sit 
again, in order that time might be given 
for the appointment of a committee up 
stairs to consider the propriety of gene- 
rally reducing our military establishment. 
In this motion he could assure the House 
he had no wish to impede the public bu- 
siness; his sole object was to obtain a 
committee for the examination of the 
present abuses. As the noble lord on 
one side asserted that further reduction 
could not be made with safety; as he 
(colonel D.) asserted on the other, that 
a reduction could be safely made; and the 
only mode of ascertaining the fact, was 
the appointment of a committee which 
should have the power of sifting the sub- 
ject to the bottom. The noble lord, in 
comparing the estimates of the present 
year with the last, had taken great credit 
for the proposed reduction ; but it should 
be recollected that in the last year the 
country was—or at least was stated to 
be—in a state of civil disturbance. A 
comparison, therefore, with the last year 
was unfair: and if the comparison were 
carried back to the year 1819, it would 
be found, that so far from there being a 
reduction, there was an increase in the 
military expenditure of 50,572/. Was 
this what the noble lord had called a 
reduction? Was this all the country 
might reasonably look for in the seventh 
year of peace? Did not this demand 
some inquiry? He recollected that 
when this enormous expenditure was 
called for on a former occasion, it was 
said to be merely temporary. But be 
that as it might, he was prepared to 
show; that a considerable reduction 
might be made, without at all endan- 
gering our domestic safety, or our foreign 

ossessions. But if, unfortunately, the 

ouse should be of opinion, that the 
unprecedented peace establishment of 
100,000 men was not too much, then he 
should be prepared to show that this esta- 
blishment might be maintained at an ex- 
pense much smaller than the present esti- 
mate. Upon the first part of his propo- 
sition, he scarcely hoped to be able to 
convince the House; but if he should 
succeed in obtaining an inquiry, it would 
be as much as for the present he should 
expect. There could, he thought, be no 
ground whatever for maintaining so large 
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a military force upon the plea of public 
disaffection. It was impossible for any 
people to bear their unparalleled distresses 
with more exemplary patience than the 
people of this country had done; and it 
should not be forgotten that in the course 
of the late proceedings in another place, 
they had had every excitement to disaf- 
fection, had they been at all predisposed 
for it.—The hon. member proceeded to 
a comparison of our present military 
force with that of the year 1787, when 
we were opposed to the powerful navies 
of almost every maritime country of Eu- 
rope. He thought, that the establish- 
ment of Saint Helena, consisting of up- 
wards of 1,200 men, was considerably too 
large. He did not forget that we had 
there confined a very extraordinary per- 
sonage, and that more than usual vigi- 
lance was necessary to secure him ; but 
still, considering the natural strength of 
the island, he thought the military force 
too large. He had the authority of the 
under secretary of state for saying that a 
larger number of troops were kept in the 
Ionian islands than were necessary. He 
then adverted to the military force in 
India, and particularly the cavalry branch 
of it. He strongly recommended a re- 
duction of the iesee in that quarter of 
the world; and also suggested, that by 
diminishing the number of foreign gar- 
rison troops, a corresponding reduction 
might take place in the depéts at home. 
Upon the necessity of reducing the ca- 
valry, he retained precisely the same 
sentiments he had expressed last year. 
He had indeed heard it said, that regi- 
ments could be supported on cheaper 
terms in the islands abroad than they 
could be at home. But was it not the 
cheapest, the wisest, and the most con- 
stitutional mode to disband altogether 
regiments for which there was no em- 
ployment and no necessity? Observing 
upon the state of the army at home, the 
hon. member next adverted to the wag- 
gon train, a corps which, however ser- 
viceable in war, was, he observed, totally 
useless in time of peace. By a reduction 
of this corps a saving of 10,000/. a year 
might be made, making at the same time 
ample allowance for pensions and re- 
tired officers. The hon. member here 
entered into a calculation of the charge 
incurred by the travelling of the waggon 
train, which he observed was an enormous 


and at the same time a useless expense 


to the country. Supposing every regi- 
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ment of cavalry to march a hundred 


miles in. the year, the expense of trans-, 


porting the forage-carts by the waggon 
train would cost 4/. per mile. His ob- 
ject was to reduce the numbers, not the 
allowances, of the officers and men. The 
noble lord had particularly urged the 
advautage which the country would de- 
rive from a saving of 145,000/, a year by 
the reduction of the veteran battalions. 
Now he thought that reduction insuffi- 
cient. By the plan which he would 


recommend, of reducing two companies 


in each regiment, still leaving quite 
enough for the public service, a reduc- 
tion of 15 battalions would in effect 
take place, and a saving of 375,000/. a 
year, after making all the necessary pro- 
vision and half pay for the reduced par- 
ties. He should also take an opportu- 


nity of moving in the committee that an: 


address be presented to his majesty, pray- 
ing that he would be pleased to employ, 
as the service might require, such per- 
sons as were enjoying half-pay, in pre- 
ference to granting new commissions. 
By adopting that course, a still further 
saving would be effected, besides doing 
full justice to the claims of those who 
had already served their country. He 
then showed, by a comparison of the 
number of cavalry commissions granted 
to persons from the Military College 
Jast year with the number of other offi- 
cers put on half-pay, the saving to which 
the arrangement he proposed must ne- 
cessarily tend.—The next department for 
which he thought needless expense was 
incurred, was the riding establishment at 
Pimlico, which cost 3,500/. a year. In 
his opinion, it would be much better, in- 
stead of bringing persons from Scotland 
and Ireland to that establishment, to re- 
vert to the order of 1819, and have the 
business done’ by persons on the spot 
with their respective arrangements.—Ke- 
specting the paymaster-general’s depart- 


ment, he entertained exactly the same - 


opinion he had expressed in the course 
of last year. In 1797, according to the 
19th report of the commission of finance, 
the whole expense of that department 
was 9,340/. a year. At present, salaries 
alone amounted to 21,000/. a year, 
making an addition of 12,000/. a year. 
The whole expense of the public depart- 
ments in the Secretary at War’s-office 
was, in 1792, 45,245/., it now amounted 
to 133,074/. ‘The salaries bore their full 
share of augmentation; for in 1792, the 
VOL. IV. 
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salaries amounted only to’ 16,070/.; in 
1806, they amounted to 29,970/. while. in 
1840 they were 47,519/. The same 
uncalled-for augmentation at this period 
was observable in the office of the Comp~ 
troller of army accounts, the expenditure 
of which amounted to upwards of 12,0007. 
a year. According to the 19th finance 
report, the extraordinaries ia every part 
of the globe amounted to 6,000,000/., 
the accounts of which necessarily passed 
through the Comptroller’s-office. Now, 
these foreign. extraordinaries did not 
amount to 1,000,000/.; and he thought 
it obviously followed, that as the trou- 
ble in the office became’ so much the 
less, the establishment ought to incur a 
proportionate reduction. ‘At the former 
period to which he had alluded, when 
the business was so much greater, there 
were 2 comptrollers, at 1,000/..a year 
each, and 11 assistants. The expense 
then was 4,470/. a year. There were 
now, when the business must necessa- 
rily be less, 3 comptrollers of army ac- 
counts, and the expenditure for the office 
exceeded 12,000/. a year. He called 
upon his majesty’s government to show 
what necessity there existed for this in- 
creased expenditure in a department 
where the business was so much dimi- 
nished. But, what he particularly begged 
the committee to bear in mind was this— 
that although he pointed to the reduc- 
tions he had named as practicable for 
the public service, and essential for the 
general interests of the country, yet he 
did not mean to call upon the House. to 
adopt them at once upon his mere 
statement. All he asked of them was, 
to go into an inquiry: he merely desired 
that they would allow his suggestions to 
be fairly eonsidered in a committee, im- 
partially chosen from all sides of the 
House. This committee he thought 
ought not to be opposed. It was due by 
ministers to the petitions of the people, 
and they at least ought to be the last 
to oppose a committee formed for such 
a purpose, and composed of persons 
fairly selected from the ministerial and 


opposition sides uf the House, together | 


with some of the gentlemen who were 
considered independent of both. In such 
a committee, it would be. seen whether 
his proposals for reduction were fair and 
practicable or not;. and it appeared to 
himthat the noble lord, and thosé who 
supported him, ought to be the most 
anxious of all for the appointment of such 
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& committee. If he was wrong, all his’ 
propositions would necessarily fall to the 
ground, and the result would be so ho- | 
nourable to the ministers, that he really , 
thought they could not oppose the ap-': 
pointment of this committee. The hon. 
member concluded by moving as an_ 
amendment, “ That the chairman should | 
feport progress, and ask leave to sit again.” | 

Mr. G. Dawson felt anxious to record | 
the reasons which induced him to enter- | 
tain the opinion which he was about to. 
state to the House, and which would 
prove to gentlemen opposite, that it was 
possible to support the general policy of 
ministers, and yet to be friendly to eco- 
nomy. During the five years in which 
he had had the honour of sitting in that 
House, he had, with very few exceptions, 
Supported the measures of ministers, from 
a conscientious conviction that they were 
the best that could be adopted for pre- 
Serving the peace and security of the 
country. He, however, differed from 
them on the subject of our military esta- 


blishment. At a period, when distress 
stared tlem in the face, it would bé prac- 
tising worse than a delusion to deny that 
economy, in the strictest sense of the 
word, was not imperatively necessary. 
Not only did he conceive economy ne- 
cessary, but he would say, that the most 
rigid parsimony alone could save the 
country. He for one thought the sum 
of 6,643,968/. too great a sum to be 
Javished on the support of the army. Of 
all the items of public expenditure, that 
for the support of the army, to its pre- 
sent extent, could be best dispensed with. 
In comparing the estimates of the present 
with the last year, it was urged that there 
was a saving this year of 163,498/. Now, 
it appeared to him impossible that the 
country could go on under such an enor- 
mous expenditure. Economy must begin 
somewhere, and in no quarter could it 
be better practised than in the military 
department. Where was the necessity 
of keeping up a force of 20,778 men in 
Ireland? He maintained, that a con- 
siderable portion of that force might with 
the greatest safety be reduced. He did 
not believe that that country was ever in 
a more perfect state of tranquillity than 
at present. But even if a spirit of dis- 
turbance were to manifest itself, the go- 
vernment possessed the power of check- 
ing it by a much more constitutional force, 
the police. In addition to the police, the 
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upon, if necessary; and this was a force 
which could be maintained at a much 
smaller expense than a regular army. 
What then was the reason why sucha 
force waskeptup? Did they dread going 
to war? No; it was a delusion to sup- 
pose so; but if we were forced to go to 
war, he trusted that we should rely upon 
our naval power, and not indulge in those 
continental struggles which had already 
cost the nationsomuch. The House had 
heard much of the distresses of the coun- 
try. The petition from Birmingham 
showed the depressed state of trade in 
that quarter; the iron works of Stafford- 
shire were at a stand still; the cotton 
trade, the staple article of this country, 
was reduced to the lowest ebb; the 
leather trade, and, in short, all branches 
of our industry were equally depressed. 
At such a period, however, he had heard, 
and with considerable alarm, a proposition 
to interfere with the public creditor. He 
for one would suffer the greatest privations 
rather than allow a breach of the public 
faith. One hon. member had pointed out 
the national debt as the great monster of 
eonsumption. In another quarter a noble 
earl had quoted the ancient law maxim, 
“nemo tenetur ad impossibile.” Such 
doctrines would, he feared, have the 
effect of producing out of doors a hostile 
feeling, and of plunging the country into 
all the horrors of a civil contest. No- 
thing, he conceived, but the most rigid 
economy could remove the pressure under 
which the country suffered. A large mi- 
litary force he considered a_ useless 
burthen; and though he was not pre- 
pared to accede to the motion of the hon. 
officer, still he was ready to record his 
opinion, that, on the whole, the estimates 
ought to be some millions less than they 
were. 

Mr. J. Macdonald said, he had come 
down to the House strongly impressed 
with the arguments urged on a former 
evening by the hon. member for Aber- 
deen. Those impressions had not been 
at all weakened by any thing which he 
had heard since he entered the House. 
Indeed it was painful to come down and 
listen to the plausible but empty apologies 
which were annually made for keeping up 
the expenditure of the country. The 
noble lord had stated, with much self. 
gratulation, that the estimates of this year 
fell short of last year’s charge by 145,000/. 
But the noble Jord did not state the charge 
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compared with which there was a consider- 
able excess this year. There was, how- 
ever, one part of the noble lord’s speech 
which he hailed with pleasure—that was 
his comparison of the present estimates 
with those of 1792? A few years ago the 
noble lord had observed, that we might 
as well go back to the Saxon Heptarchy 
as refer to the estimates of 1792. The 
noble lord, asked, if they were prepared 
to go back at once to the estimates 
of 1792? He answered, no—all that was 
asked for was, that the estimates of 1792 
should not be lost sight of, and that we 
should gradually, but steadily, approxi- 
mate to the establishment of that period. 
The advance in the pay of artisans and 
mechanics since 1792had been at the rate 
of from five to four, while the pay of the 
soldiery had been from about two to one; 
and he saw no reason why, upon prin- 
ciples of equity, and considering the cir- 
cumstances of the country, the pay of 
the latter should not return to its former 
standard, especially recollecting that the 
advance of the soldiers’ pay had taken 
piace in a depreciated medium, which 

ad now recovered its nominal value. 
With respect to the means of defending 
our colonies, he did not think it material 
to that defence to augment our military 
force, those colonies being always per- 
fectly secure while we retained our naval 
power, through which power, indeed, we 
were uniformly enabled, without much 
difficulty, to repossess ourselves of those 
colonies, if they happened to be wrested 
from us.—Did the noble lord see no 
danger in draining the revenues of this 
country for the maintenance of its colo- 
nies? He was as ready as any man to 
admit the advantages which Great Britain 
had derived from its colonies; but, on the 
other hand, it was to be recollected, that 
those colonies were protected by the 
power, while they were exempted from 
the mass of taxation which oppressed the 
-mother. country. It was observed, and 
especially by foreigners, that the first 
thing done by the government of this 
country upon taking possession of any 
colony, was to exalt it to the rank of an 
empire, as was the case at the Cape of 
_ Good Hope, where a salary of no less 
than 12,000/. a year was granted to its 
governor, But the expensive system 


with regard to our colonies of. 


date years, was sufficiently illustrated by 
the fact, that the expense of our new 
colonies was more than that incurred for 
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the maintenance of all our old colonies 
previous to the war. Whence this extra- 
ordinary increase? As civilization, and 
all its train of knowledge had so much 
advanced, it was naturally to be expect- 
ed that the colonies would have been 
better enabled to defend themselves—or 
at least that they would have required less 
aid from the mother country. Asto Malta 
and the Ionian islands, he should have 
thought, that a comparatively reduced 
force would have been sufficient, either 
for the preservation of their internal tran- 
uillity, or the security of their external 
defence, from the facili with which any 
requisite supply could be had from 
Gibraltar.—The only remaining branch of 
our military force referred to by the noble 
lord, upon which he thought it necessary 
to animadvert, was that with respect to 
our domestic establishment. But he must 
say at the outset, that he felt some diffi- 
culty in approaching this part of the sub- 
ject, from a consideration of the circum- 
stances in which the country was placed. 
It was quite surprising, in his view, that 
it should be proposed to keep up such an 
enormous amount of regular army in the 
seventh year of peace, especially consi- 
dering the number of yeomanry, volun- 
teers, and militia, which could with so 
much ease and expedition be called mto 
effective activity. If government meant 
to pursue the offensive, irritating system, 
upon which it had acted for some years, 
he fully believed that five times this 
amount of force would not be sufficient 
to coerce the people; that is to say, 
should the irritation really serve to 
drive the people to desperation. But 
he called upon the committee to recollect 
that the people of this country were not 
easily to be excited to resistance, or to 
the abandonment of their usual good 
temper; for it was known, that notwith- 
standing all the alarm which government 
affected to feel from public meetings some 
time ago, the largest meeting which took 
place, comprehending, it was supposed 
50, or 60,000 people, was dispersed by 
about 40 yeomen; and that although the 
greatest irritation was offered, no resist~ 
ance was made on the part of the people. 
If then, this proceeding were an expéri- 
ment to try the temper of the people, the 
result showed that that temper was good, 
while, on the other hand, if it was an ex- 
periment to ascertain with how few per- 
sons in military uniform and without dis- 


cipline, a large body of people might be 
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without instituting an inquiry into the 


but to the circumstances disclosed upon 


_ Fletcher and others. - He did not enter- 
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dispersed, the result must have been most 
satisfactory to those by whom the experi- 
ment was suggested. But the noble lord 
and his colleagues had drawn the strangest 
possible inference from the transaction to 
which he referred ; and through that in- 
ference, 11,000 veterans were embodied 
without even consulting parliament, pro- 
fessedly because such an increase of force 
was necessary for the preservation of 
public tranquillity. For an explanation. 
of that extraordinary proceeding, however, | 
he would say “ vide The London Gazette,” 

which was filled with declarations from mi- 
Nisterial adherents, that the country was ; 
‘In danger, that disaffection was rapidly 

spreading, that morality had lost all its | 
influence, that sedition was the order | 
of the day, and that blasphemy was_ 
quite the fashion. These were the: 
pictures upon which the veterans were | 
embodied ; and now ministers, it appeared, | 
were anxious to take credit for economy, 
because they proposed to disband those | 
corps which, in point of fact, they | 
never should have embodied at all. He 
exhorted ministers, if they wished to have 
credit for real economy, to take a wider 
course in the reduction of the army. 
‘There was a tine when that House would 
not have agreed to any vote of this nature 


internal state and financial circumstances 
of the country. The present was not, 
however, the season for inquiry, but for | 
implicit confidence in those ministers who 
were really undeserving of it. Among 
the instances in which they were not de- 
serving of confidence, was the pheno- 
menon which they had established in our 
police. This phenomenon was, indeed, 
utterly irrecuncileable with the principle 
and practice of the constitution, and pecu- 
liarly calculated to destroy all confidence 
between the government and the people. 
-He meant not the spy system, exception- 
able as that system must be deemed, but | 
the establishment of that description of 
persons, noticed in the report of the com- 
mittee of 1817, who, being employed as 
spies by the government to detect treason, 
actually endeavoured to excite that crime. 
It'was not merely to Oliver and Castles 
that he meant to refer on this occasion, 


a recent trial in the Court of King’s- 
-bench,. with respect to the conduct of 


_ tain an opinion that’ any member of the 
government was implicated in the nefari- 
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ous conduct of Fletcher and Co. ;- but 
after the disclosures alluded to, it could 
not be matter of astonishment that a very 
different impression prevailed out of 
doors. Here the hon. member took a 
rapid review of, the force proposed to be 
kept up in Ireland, which was confessedly 
in a state of tranquillity. He deprecated 
the idea thrown out as to the possibility 
of a new continental war, in order to re- 
concile the House to the existence of a 
large military force, trusting that minis- 
ters would not be unmindful of the evils 
entailed upon the empire by the late very 
calamitous war. To the noble secretary 
for foreign affairs he would not appeal, as 
he thought that that noble lord, from his 
close intimacy with German and other 
foreign diplomatists, was, with all his 
respect for him, actually spoiled as an 
English statesman. But there were other 
ministers to whom he looked with some 
confidence, for the protection of the 
country from any farther aggravation of 
its distress, by any concern in continental 
warfare. The hon. member concluded 
with expressing his intention, in the event 
of the present motion being carried, to 
move an amendment for the reduction of 
10,000 men in the force proposed by the 
noble lord. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed with his hon. 
friend (Mr. Dawson) in thinking that 
Ireland was at present in a state of tran- 
quillity. He rejoiced to hear this admis- 
sion, because he recollected that some 
months ago his hon. friend had, in pro- 
phetic tones, anticipated a very different 
result, and had pointed his severest shafts 
at him because he had presumed to ex- 
press a hope that Ireland would continue 
in a tranquil state. He might therefore 
appeal to his hon. friend to reconcile this 
apparent inconsistency of conduet; but 
passing that by, he hailed the concession 
with pleasure.. He could. assure the 
House that he was as anxious as his hon. 
friend could be to reduce the military 
force kept up in Ireland, and to recede 
from a system which in that country had 
been pursued to too great an extent. 
That reduction, however, must be gradual ; 
and the hon. gentlemen, if they reflected 
on the various duties which the military 
had to perform in that country, would see 
the impossibility of fixing ona definite 
number of men, from which the govern- 
ment was not to have the power of re- 
ceding. 

Sir H. Vivian remarked upon the in- 
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consistency of those gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House, who, while 
they urged ministers to take such mea- 
sures with respect to Naples as were most 
likely to involve the country in war, would 
refuse that amount of military force 
which was essential to enable government 
to prosecute such a war with effect.— 
The gallant officer strongly deprecated 
the idea of reducing the number of our 
regular regiments, deeming it more expe- 
dient, especially with a view to the expe- 
ditious preparation of an army, rather to 
keep up a number of skeleton regiments 
than to be under the necessity of raising 
entirely new corps upon any sudden 
emergency. He hoped the House would 
take into consideration the state of the 
half-pay officers, who were at present so 
numerous, and many of whom did not re- 
ceive in half-pay even the interest of the 
money which they had originally paid for 
their commissions. 

Mr. Bernal called upon those gentle- 
men who were termed the neutral party, 
and who were constantly professing them- 
selves the advocates of retrenchment, to 


support those professions by their votes’ 


‘on this occasion. 

Mr. Bennet declared that it was impos- 
sible the country could support such an 
‘establishment as they were now called on 
to agree to. He would say, and say it 
boldly, that the country could not afford 
to pay the taxes which would be required 
to maintain such an establishment, and 
the whole country was of the same opi- 
nion. The noble lord told them it was 
impossible to return to the standard of 
1792, but what said their own finance 
committee of 1817? In that opinion he 
concurred, and he should therefore vote 
for the reduction of 10,000 men from the 
present estimates. He proposed a return 
to the standard of 1792, because we had 
now on foot a large force which was not 
then in existence, and which rendered 
unnecessary so large an establishment of 
regular forces. The yeomanry cavalry, 
volunteers, marines, and artillery, in this 
country and Ireland, amounted to. 168,000 
_men and upwards. These, in addition to 
_a regular force on the scale of 1792, was 
sufficient to take away from the minds of 
the most timid any apprehension for the 
‘security of the country. A considerable 
reduction of expense might be effected by 
‘pulling down the useless fortifications 
which had been erected in different parts 
of the country. The noble Jord talked of 
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the force necessary to protect the stores. 
But of what nature were those stores? 
Sheet anchors, ships’ masts, and cannon, 
were not very portable commodities; and 
surely the 6,000 marines at the several 
stations were sufficient for that purpose. 
If the House looked less at his majesty’s 
ministers, as they sat there proposing 
such establishments, and more at the con- 
dition of the people who were to pay for 
them, they would reduce the amount of 
those estimates ; and he was sure, in that 
case, the noble lord and his masters would 
find a way to cut down their establish- 
ments accordingly. The country was 
suffering under the pressure of distress, 
which rendered it unable to afford such a 
scale of expenditure. -Their table was 
loaded with petitions, calling upon the 
House to relieve the distresses of the 
people. The only possible way in which 
that could be done was by reducing the 
establishments and lowering the taxes. 
If they did not adopt that course, it was 
in vain for them to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the causes of the distress. 
The committee might sit till doomsday, 
the distress would continue to increase, 
and the difficulties of our situation would 
daily become more perplexing. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that with respect 
to the military grounds of the question, 
it appeared that the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite did not vubject to the scale pro- 
posed for our foreign possessions, but 
only to the magnitude of the home estab- 
lishment. ‘All questions of this nature 
must be examined with a view to the 
exigencies of our situation; but he did 
not agree in opinion with the gallant 
officer, that there was any thing in the 
affairs of Naples which could require the 
addition of a single man to our establish- 
ment, and he expressly disclaimed any 
view of-that nature. Government had not 
been influenced in the slightest degree by 
any regard to the aspect of affairs in that 
quarter in proposing the present estimates. 
With respect. to the reduction of our 
forces at home, he would remind the 
House, that the establishment of last 
year was thought necessary to preserve 
the tranquillity of the country, and he 
must say he thought it would be highly 
imprudent to reduce the force all at once 
below the scale at which it stood before 
that necessity existed. They had reduced 


_the amount which was on that occasion 


added to thescale ;- and that he contended 
was as rapid a reduction as was prudent; 
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but if they proceeded to a further reduc- 
tion of 10,000 men, they would not be 
able to carry on the service in the colonies 
with the number which the gentlemen op- 
posite. agreed they required. There 
would not be a sufficient force to furnish 
the reliefs required for the colonies. The 
House was aware that the cavalry and tiie 
guards were not available for that service. 
Theamount of the force proposed for Great 
Britain and Ireland was 48,000; of these 
there were about 9,000 cavalry and 6,000 
guards, the deduction of which would 
leave only 33,000 for the home service, 
and to furnish reliefs for the large army 
in the colonies—He objected to the 
course which had been taken on a former 
night by the hon. member for Abingdon, 
who opened to the view of the House 
very extensive details, and, without saying 
to what particular he objected, concluded 
by asserting, that some large and well- 
sounding sum of two or three millions 
might be saved. They were now in a 
committee, and the hon. member had an 
opportunity of proving his assertion in 
detail. The reduction that was made this 
year amounted to 707,000/. in the army, 
300,000/. in the navy, and 444,000/. in 
the miscellaneous estimates, making a re- 
duction of more than 1,450,000/. The 
estimates were within 36,521. of the sum 
contemplated by the committee of 1817; 
but from the estimate of that committee 
had been excepted two considerable 
sums, viz. the charge of embodied militia, 
and the pensions created by the return of 
the army of occupation from France, both 
of which were merged in the present 
estimates. Even, if the hon. member 
were to try the case by reference to his 
own standard, he would find that they 
had actually accomplished the recom- 
mendation of the finance committee. He 
would contend that 10,000 men would 
not be sufficient to recruit the army 
abroad, and that a reduction of one mil- 
Jion anda half had taken place in this 
year as compared with the last. The 

roposition, therefore, submitted to the 

ouse on a former night, was founced 
on @ misconception, as it assumed that 
reduction was not intended by the go- 
vernment.—He felt it necessary to say a 
few words as to the distresses. of the 
country. No one felt those distresses 
more than he did; for if there was any 
class of men more likely te feel for them 
than another, it was that class which con- 
ducted the public service, under the 
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anxious circumstances which must always 
exist when a great pressure was felt by a 
large body of the people. There was 
nothing, however, less calculated to sup- 
port the people under their sufferings, 
than the practice of deluding them with 
false expectations, and leading them to 
suppose that there could be any reduc- 
tion so important as to afford them relief 
under all the complicated causes of their 
embarrassment. Though the expenditure 
was between 16 and 17 millions a year, 
yet when they came to take out of that 
those permanent charges for the army and 
navy, which might be called dead ex- 
penses, amounting to 5 millions, it would 
reduce the whole to between 12 and 13 
millions. He would not be understood 
as opposing retrenchment; on the con- 
trary, economy, wherever it was practi- 
cable, should have his warmest support ; 
but he did protest against the language 
of exaggeration and inflammation. He 
did not see that the distress of the coun- 
try could be removed or alleviated by 
painting that distress in glaring and un- 
warranted colours; and, that any such re- 
duction could be effected in the military 
expenditure as would sensibly lighten the 
burthens of the people, was an assertion 
which no honest man who saw his way to 
the end of his proposition, could be justi- 
fied in making. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that when the force 
was infinitely greater than it was at 
present, and reductions were pressed 
by himself and others, the noble lord 
then as now, * with honeyed words 
framed to make senates false,’’ said, that 
if they took away any part of it, the duty 
of the country could not be done. He 
was as far from wishing to practise any 
delusion on the country as the noble lord 
himself, and he would not so insult the 
good sense of the people of the countr 
as to offer to them any statements whic 
he would not seriously propose to that 
House; but, if the people continued to 
place any confidence in the statements 
and arguments of the noble lord, he 
should feel much surprised. He denied — 
that the noble secretary at war opened 
his estimates by stating a reduction of 
707,0002. He opened only a saving of 
45,0002. If there were a saving of 
707,000/. how did it happen that the vote 
now called for was not so much less than 
that of last year? They had the old story 
of reliefs. In the statement of his hon. 
friend, 10,000 men had been allowed for 
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that purpose, being a fifth part of the 


force employed on foreign stations; and | 
he would appeal to his hon. friend, the | 


gallant general opposite, or to any other 
military man in the House, whether that 
was not sufficient. The home service 
might be reduced in the proportion 
mentioned by his hon. friend, and yet 
leave 10,000 for reliefs above the estab- 
lishment of 1792. The cavalry and 
guards were not available for reliefs; their 
present establishment exceeded that of 
1792 by 8,000 men. They were by far 
the most expensive description of force ; 
and a reduction of 8,000 would enable 
them to increase the troops available for 
the colonial service by four thousand, and 
yet a considerable saving would be 
effected. The right hon. secretary for 
Ireland had contended for the necessity 
of the present establishment in Ireland; 
but during the war, when Buonaparté 
was at the height of his power, that coun- 
try was left with only 10 or 12,000; and 

et, forsooth, in a time of peace, with a 

rge yeomanry establishment, it was con- 
tended that 20,000 were absolutely ne- 
cessary. It was not a large establishment 
that ought to be looked to, but the com- 
fort, security, tranquillity, wealth, peace, 
and repose of the people. Referring to 
the observation of his gallant friend, as 
to the affairs of Naples, if any force were 
required from this country in that quarter 
he trusted it would be an efficient nava 
squadron. 

Mr. Huskisson insisted, that his noble 
friend, when he opened the estimates, 
had stated, that reductions were made to 
the amount of 707,000/. He assured the 
committee that the vote of this year was 
Jess by 707,000/. than that of last year. 
The reduction spoken of by the other side 
of 10,000 men, would not leave a suffi- 
cient force for furnishing reliefs to the 
foreign stations, and doing the home duty. 
He maintained, that this country had 
still within itself resources which would 
furnish the means of supporting a war, if 
it were ealled on to defend its honour or 
its independence by an appeal to arms; 
and denied that the trade of the country 
was in that depressed condition which 
many persons imagined. The iron trade 
and the cotton trade, he contended, were 
improving. 

Mr. Maberly said, that it was not his 
intention to delay the committee by any 
lengthened observation, but, having been 


80 personally alluded to by the noble lord, 
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he could not avoid making a few remarks. 
The noble lord had talked of his motion 
for the reduction of taxes, as if it were 
an attempt to delude the people. Did 
the division on that occasion look as if 
it were so considered? The noble lord 
had said that he was ready to go into a 
committee. He accepted the challenge; 
and if the noble lord consented to the 
committee, would show him that millions 
could be saved. Would it be said that 
no saving could be made in the collection 
of the revenue, which was now done at 
8 per cent? In Ireland, it was 21 per 
cent, when the revenue was not much 
more than 4,000,000/. When he pro- 
posed, that this collection should be 
made at a cheaper rate, was it to be en- 
dured that it should be called a delusion 
on the people? He would tell the noble 
lord,. that if the committee were gone 
into, the savings which he had suggested, 
aye and more, might be made. He did 
not propose that they should arise from 
oe and paltry reductions of clerks’ sa- 
aries. He did not propose any savings 
from a reduction of the pay of the army. 
It was not the army, but the things ap- 
pertaining to the army, that caused the 
expense. He had said that four millions 
might be saved ; he did not mean to press 
the saving of that particular sum; but he 
would prove in the committee, that a 
direct saving of 2,000,000/. might be 
made in the collectiun of the revenue. 
He had been called upon to show what 
particular savings might be made. He 
would mention one case. It was known 
that during the war it had been found 
necessary to keep up a storekeeper-ge- 
neral’s department. It might be asked, 
was it necessary to keep up that estab- 
lishment at this moment? As a proof of 
that necessity he should mention one fact. 
By the returns made to the House it ap- 
peared, that the whole value of what was 
stored last year was 114,000/.; on which 
an expense of 52,000/. had been incurred 
—just 45 per cent upon the whole. But 
this was not all: there were duplicates of 
those offices in all the colonies abroad 
where we had. ordnance officers, and 
where the whole thing might be done 
without.one additional shilling of expense. 
We had storekeepers in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Gibraltar, the Mauritius, and se- 


-veral other colonies. He mentioned these 


circumstances te show that savings might 
be made; but the principle adopted on 
the other side seemed to be this—that the 
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storekeeperegeneral’s department having 
ence been established must be kept up. 
Now, he would contend, that a saving of 
the whole ought to be made, at a time 
when the reduction of every shilling was 
of importance to the people. 

The cries of “ Question ’”? now became 
loud, and strangers were ordered to with- 
draw. The gallery continued closed from 
half past 12 till 3 o'clock. During the 
exclusion of strangers, several divisions 
took place, each of which was preceded 
by warm discussions. The first division 
was on colonel Davies’ motion, That the 
Chairman report progress: Ayes, 95; 
Noes, 216. A division then took place 
on a motion for adjournment: Ayes, 92; 
Noes, 209. Three other divisions followed 
on similar motions, on which the numbers 
were as follows: Ayes, 62; Noes, 220. 
Ayes, 60; Noes, 212; Ayes, 48; Noes, 
158. 

On the motion of Mr. Gordon, that 
the second Report of the Finance 
Committee should be read, the Com- 
mittee divided: Ayes, 45; Noes, 162. 
Another division took place on a motion 
that the chairman should report pro- 
gress: Ayes, 47; Noes, 164. At twenty 
minutes past three, strangers, after an ex- 
clusion of between three and four hours, 
were again admitted to the gallery. 
Ministers were at that time sitting on the 
opposition benches, their places being 
occupied by their opponents.—Mr. Hume 
moved, that the act of William and Mary, 
for disbanding the army, be read; upon 
which the committee divided: Ayes, 43 ; 
Noes, 144. A ninth division took place 
on the question, that the Chairman report 
progress: Ayes, 43; Noes, 140. A 
tenth division took place on the same 
motion: Ayes, 38; Noes, 145. At four 
o’clock, fresh candles having been 
brought in, Mr. Lambton moved, that 
they should be excluded. On this the 
committee divided: Ayes, 38; Noes, 
146. Lord Castlereagh then observed, 
that considering the lateness of the hour, 
he would not press the question further, 
as the estimates could not be got through 
in any reasonable time. The chairman 
then reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again; and at five in the 
morning the House adjourned. 


List of the Minority on the last Division. 


Barratt, S. M. Bury, visc. 
Bennet, H. G, Calvert, Charles 
Blake, sir F. Creevey, Thos. 


A 
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Crespigny, sir W. Ricardo, D. 
Denison, Wm. J. Rice, T.S. 
Duncannon, lord - Robarts, Abr. 
Ellis, Ed. Robarts, G. 


Robinson, sir Geo. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Sefton, lord 
Talbot, R. W. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Wilson, sir R. 


Fergusson, sir R. C. 
Gordon, Robt. 
Harbord, hon. E, 
Hill, lord A. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, Joseph 
Hutchinson, hon. C. 
Lambton, J. G. 


Lushington, Dr. Wood, ald. 
Maberly, J. sen. Wyvill, M. 
Martin, John TELLER, 


Palmer, C. F. 
Philips, G. jun. 


Bernal, Ralph 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 14. 


Vacrant Laws.] Mr. Chetwynd 
rose pursuant to the notice which he had 
given respecting the Vagrant Laws. The 
subject, he observed, was of very consi- 
derable importance, whether considered 
in a moral or pecuniary point of view. It 
was notorious that the county rates had of 
late years increased to a very great extent 
in every part of the kingdom, and it was 
equally notorious that the great burthen of 
them fell upon the already distressed 
agriculturists; for, by several decisions 
in the courts of law, it seemed now 
settled, that money lent on interest on 
mortgage, or vested in the funds, was not 
liable to poor or county rates. Among 
other items by which the latter had been 
considerably increased, was that of the 
passing and maintaining of vagrants. To 
show how this branch had increased, he 
would mention only one fact. In the 
very able work on Sabigetines published 
by that enlightened and accurate magis- 
trate, the late Mr. Colquhoun, it appeared 
that the expense incurred for passing 
vagrants in the year 1806 was 15,000/. ; 
but by a return made to the House, it 
would appear that in 1820, that expense 
was increased to 58,605/.; and if all the 
collateral expenses were included, he did 
not doubt that they would be little short 
of 100,000/. The spirit of our Poor Laws 
never was, that the idle and sturdy should 
be supported ; but that work should be 
found, if possible, for those who were 
able and willing to work, and who could 
not procure it by ordinary exertions. At 
present, the ‘country was ‘over-run with 
paupers—not persons who were really 
distressed, but by idle vagrants, who did 
not wish to work, and who made a sub- 
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sistence by their vagrancy.. A great | 
} attention of the legislature. He observed, 


that by a statute of Henry 8th, vagrancy, 
| for the third offence, was made liable to 
; be punished with death; but this had 


many poor shopkeepers who were re- 
duced very low, became or and 
were virtually vagrants, as they travelled 
without a license; but these poor people 
were, for the most part, driven to this by 
their necessities. Though many of them 
swelled the list of vagrants, yet it was 
not of, that description he complained. 
There was another class who went into 
the country under pretence of looking for 
work, which they sought for in — 
where they knew it was not to be found. 
Large parties of these got together in 
lodging houses, and places of the very 
worst description, from whence they 
sallied forth every morning to seek for 
opportunities of theft, and returned again 
at night to share the plunder of the day. 
As a last resource they committed an act 
of vagrancy, and were passed on to such 
places as they described to be their settle- 
ment. They were thus supported for a 
time without any employment whatever. 
After some time they swore to another 
place as their settlement, to which they 
were passed in like manner, and thus 
they were always travelling about the 
kingdom. He could mention cases where 
it was proved that individuals thus swore 
to 18 or 20 settlements at different 
periods. These were abuses of the 
_ system which it would be the object of his 

motion to endeavour to remedy. In 
order to induce the House to consent to 
it, it would be necessary for him to prove 
three propositions. The first was, that 
the present vagrant laws were vague and 
inconsistent, and that great inconveni- 
ence had arisen in consequence: se- 
condly, that it was necessary that those 
laws should be examined and considered, 
with a view to their consolidation and 
amendment; and thirdly, that a select 
committee ought to be appointed for 
such purpose. With respect to the first 
of these, he should observe, that there 
were not less than 48 statutes on our 
books on the subject of vagrancy. The 
first of these was enacted as et as the 
Sth of Edward 3rd, but the first which 
was strictly acted upon was the 19th of 
Henry 7th. By that act, not only were 
vagrants made liable to punishments, but 
it was ordered that persons who relieved 
them should also be punished. The hon. 
member here enumerated several other 
statutes in chronological order which 
were passed at different times on this sub- 
ject, for the purpose of showing how 
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frequently the matter had occupied the 


never been acted upon. The | statute 
which went into a general regulation of 
vagrants was the 17th Geo. 2nd, cap. 5. 
Seventy-seven years had elapsed since 
that statute passed, and many of its pro- 
visions were ill-adapted to the present 
state of society. That statute was divided 
into three heads. The first related to 
rewards given for the apprehension of 
vagrants: the second, to the mode of 
passing them to their settlements; and 
the third, to appeals respecting such 
settlements. He would not go into de- 
tail on this act, but would merely ob- 
serve, that lord Kenyon and Mr. Justice 
Ashurst had declared that it had been 
most inaccurately drawn. up, and was 
‘very difficult to be understood. When 
such men declared that they could with 
difficulty understand the meaning of that 
act, was it not natural to suppose that it 
must be found still more difficult by 
magistrates in the country, who were 
nevertheless daily called to act upon it? 
The hon. member here went into a brief 
examination of the act, and contended 
that some of its provisions were bad, and 
others so extremely loosely drawn up as 
to lose their intended object. He parti- 
cularly condemned the practice of giving 
any rewards -for the apprehension of 
vagrants, which, he observed, had led 
to great abuses. Asa proof of this, he 
read an extract from the second re- 
port of the committee on the police of the 
metropolis. In that report it was stated 
that many instances were known of 
constables having bribed persons to com- 
mit acts of vagrancy, in order to get the 
reward for apprehending them. .The 
passing of vagrants to their settle-, 
ments, was, he observed, as at present 
carried on, open to great frauds fre- 
quently between the constable and the 
vagrant. They were often passed by 
stage-coaches or waggons, by which the 
constable saved the money which he 
should have given them. He would 
mention one instance of this: —A 
constable in a parish the.next in Stafford- 
shire out of the town of Birmingham, 
from which it was negessary to pass 
several hundred paupers, _ particularly 
Irish poor, in the course of the year, was 
— 1/. 10s. for the expense of passing 
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each; but he contracted with the Man- 
chester waggoner, to take them for 5s. 
each, by which he defrauded the public 
of 25s. on each pauper. It was unneces- 
sary to say that the means of committin 
such frauds ought to be removed. 
pauper, who was passed from London to 
York, would, if he had a family, have an 
allowance of 1/. 18s. per week ; and yet a 
poor labourer was obliged to toil from one 
end of the week to the other, without 
being able to earn more than 12s. or 15s. 
—The hon. member then pointed out the 
deficiency of the law on the subject of 
appeals. No parish, he observed, had so 
much reason to complain on this head as 
the parish of Stepney.—It was stated by 
an hon. and learned member of that 
House, in the Court of King’s-bench, in 
Hilary term 1813, in moving for a 
criminal information against a magistuate 
for Cheshire, for removing a vagrant im- 
fare aie that the parish of Stepney had 

ad no less than 25 removals of a similar 
kind made to that parish in the preceding 
year, under an erroneous idea which pre- 
vailed, that all persons born on the high 
seas belonged to Stepney. The hon. 
member then contended, that, under all 
the circumstances, the system was one 
which ought to undergo revision. He 
concluded by moving, * That a Select 
Committee be appointed to take into 
eonsideration the existing Laws relating 
to Vagrants.” 

Mr. Harbord seconded the motion. 
As a proof of the deficiency of the present 
Jaw, he mentioned that in the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square, there were 
not less than 18 officers for the purpose 
of detecting vagrants, and in the last year 
they apprehended only 23, while 6 officers 
belonging to the Mendicity Society, who 
had other parishes besides that to look to, 
had apprehended in that parish alone, 273 
vagrants in the last year. 

The motion was agreed to, ‘and a com- 
mittee appointed. hs 


Austrian Loan.] Mr. Robert Smith 
{tects rose to make his promised motion. 
n stating his reasons for proposing to 
institute an inquiry into our claims upon 
Austria, the hon. member spoke to the 
following effect:—I shall, in the first 
instance, recall to your memory, that in 
1794, application was made by the court 
of Vienna, to the monied interest of this 
country, to raise a loan for the purpose 
of carrying on the war, and that the 
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negotiation failed, Mr. Boyd not being 
able to raise sixpence upon the security 
he offered. A message then was brought 
down to this House by Mr. Pitt; and, in 
answer, an address was presented to his 
majesty, enabling him, under proper con- 
ditions, to guaranty the loan to be raised 
by the emperor. In consequence of this, 
on the 4th of May following, a conven- 
tion was signed at Vienna, between his 
majesty and the emperor, by which the 
sum of 4,600,000/. was advanced, his 
imperial majesty solemnly pledging him- 
self to discharge regularly the payments 
which might become due in consequence 
of the said loan, so that these payments 
might never fall as a burthen on the 
finances of Great Britain, pledging as a 
positive security the revenue of all his 
hereditary dominions, and, as a collateral 
one, an obligation on the bank of Vienna 
for the repayment of 400/. for every 300/. 
that might be advanced, with also the 
additional privilege of being able to sue 
the emperor according to the established 
forms of his own courts of justice. On 
the 29th of April, 1797, asecond message 
was brought down to this House, and 
a new loan of 1,620,000/. was again 
granted, under similar security. The 
House must be already aware, that from 
the Ist of May, 1797, down to the present 
day, not a single penny, principal or 
interest, has been paid by the Austrian 
government; that no communication has 
been made to parliament on the subject ; 
that the dividends due on the money thus 
raised are paid by the people of this 
country ; and that the only article in the 
treaty so solemnly entered into which has 
not been violated is the valuable present 
of the Vienna obligation notes, which are 
carefully locked up in a tin-box at the 
Bank of England, and constitute, I un- 
derstand, one of the principal lions shawn 
to the curious who visit that very interest- 
ing building. The House is also aware 
that these loans, together with the divi- 
dends and other charges upon them, 
amount totheenormoussum of17,400,000/.; 
and it is here fair to add, that at the 
liberal suggestion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, the calculation was made 
at simply 5 per cent interest, and not at 
compound interest, as would have been, 
perhaps, most fair; so that the loss to 
this country is not only the interest of 
the original loans, but also the interest of 
the seventeen millions; making, alto- 
ther, an annual loss of more than one 
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million. Now, Sir, I bope the enormity 
of this sum will justify me for calling the 
attention of the House to the subject, and 
that the noble lord will have the goodness 
to satisfy the country, at a moment when 
economy and retrenchment are so loudly 
called for, by giving us a copy of the 
different applications and remonstrances 
which must have been made by govern- 
ment to the court of Vienna on this sub- 
ject. Sir, with the policy of advancing 
these loans to Austria we have now 
nothing to do; nor am I about to allude 
to the debates which then occurred, for 
the purpose of bringing that question into 
discussion; but I must refer to them to 
show that it was the intention of the go- 
vernment of the day that this debt was a 
bond fide one to this country from Austria, 
and that there existed no understanding 
whatsoever that this advance was to be 
considered as a subsidy, and not as aloan. 
The words used by Mr. Pitt on bringing 
down the king’s message are very strong. 
He said “that this loan was made in the 
face of the public, and solemnly and 
deliberately concluded in the eyes of all 
Europe.” The conduct of Austria had 
never been such as to infer that she would, 
forgetting honour, justice, and policy, 
barefacedly break the conditions solemnly 
entered into. In her pecuniary engage- 
ments she was interested above all others, 
and a breach of faith in them would be 
attended with consequences destructive 
to herself. She had ever been obliged to 
have recourse to loans; and, from her 
situation in Europe, it was impossible she 
could always maintain it without at some 
future day again entering into a similar 
transaction. With ‘such a necessity under 
her view, could she give that fatal blow 
to her credit which she must give if she 
broke faith with this country ?”? On the 
23rd of the same month, on the debate 
on the budget, Mr. Pitt went further, 
and stated, that it was a subject of satis- 
faction and consolation to him ina financial 
point of view, so favourable to this country 
were the terms upon which the mone 

was raised. To which Mr. Fox replied, 
though he denied the fact, that if it were 
so advantageous to the emperor, it was 
not very honourable to us as a nation 
tending our credit to guarantee the pay- 
ment; and that we should remember that 
those who are the readiest to comply with 
exorbitant demands, are the least likely to 
be punctual in fulfilling their engage- 
ments; and he then quoted, from a scene 
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in ‘The Confederacy,” where Mrs. 
Amlet says, that “their court ladies 
never make two words about the price: 
all they haggle about is the day of pay; 
ment.” ‘Such, then, was the understand- 
ing of the government of 1795; and I am 
happy to add, that a similar view of the 
question was taken and publicly expressed 
by his majesty’s government in this House 
as late as the year 1817, on the motion of 
an hon. gentleman who, 1 regret, is no 
longer a member of the House. I find 
that the noble lord opposite then opposed 
the address proposed to the House on 
account of the financial difficulties of the 
Austrian government, and also of «the 
importance of strengthening the position 
it had been placed in, which he considered 
as highly congenial to the general interests 
and permanent tranquillity of Europe.” 
But he desired, at the same time, not to 
be understood as representing the debt 
to be obliterated, but on the contrary as 
subject to be revived in the ordinary pro- 
gress of diplomatic intercourse. Circum- 
stances, he added, might even arise that 
might render the renewal of the claim an 
act both of good faith and statesmanlike 
wisdom. Sir, I neither accuse nor blame 
any one, and I only ask for information; 
but I must think, that when the landed 
proprietors are, in point of fact, scarcely 
in possession of their estates; when the 
present unfortunate system of Poor Jaws 
has practically introduced the Spencean 
system among us; when the order of 
things is reversed, and the tenant thinks 
he obliges the landlord by taking his land ; 
whenrentis paid out of capital, I must think 
that an act of better faith or of statesman- 
like. wisdom could not be achieved than 
by entering into -every inquiry by which 
relief can be thought, even if errone- 
ously, to be found, and among others, to 
prove to our constituents that there is a 
just expedient cause, if such exist, for 
abandoning this claim, the validity of 
which no one has as yet disputed, and the 
acknowledgment of which in these days 
of distress would be so very acceptable. 
Sir, I believe that, taking into view the 
relative situations of the different coun- 
tries at the commencement of the war, 
there is perhaps not one which has made 
so great an accession of strength and in- 
fluence in Europe as Austria, or one 
which has so materially suffered or placed 
herself in greater difficulty and distress 
than England, and provided fewer addi- 
tional means of indemnifying herself for 
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_ the sacrifices she has made. The distress 
of all ranks and interests is too deeply 
felt not to have become an acknowledg- 
ed truth. But, is this the case with Aus- 
tria ? On one side her dominions reaches 
the fertile plains ofthe VenetianLombardy ; 
on another, it penetrates into Istria, 
Hungary, and Dalmatia; and on the 
north into Poland. It contains nearly 
thirty millions of population, with, I be- 
lieve, greater resources of riches and 

ower than any other empire in Europe, 


if her government were directed by com- 


mon sense and reason, and did not appear 
to turn a deaf ear to the common prin- 
ciples of political economy and some of 
the first rules of commercial intercourse. 
It is a notorious fact, that the largest per- 
sonal treasure in possession of any Eu- 
ropean sovereign, belongs to the emperor 
of Austria ; but if we consider, independ- 
ently of her immense hereditary revenue, 
the 6,000,000/. she received from France ; 
if we reflect upon the system of extortion 
which she has been carrying on in her Ita- 
lian provinces; if we look at the policy 
she has pursued there, as if the onlysob- 
ject of her government was, the actual 

lunder of the inhabitants ; and I have 

een told, from the best source, that 


8,000,000/., of our money were annually 
transmitted from this source to Vienna, 
and I believe I understate the sum very 
considerably ; surely any fear, if such a 
fear, under present circumstances, were . 
for a moment ‘justifiable, of impoverish- 
ing and exhausting her government, ought 


not in reason toexist. Why then should 
not Austria be called upon to pay for 
these advantages? Why, after she has 
enjoyed them for eight years—after she 
has had time to recover from those diffi- 
‘culties which at first are said to have op- 
pressed her—should she not be called 
upon torelieve the impoverished, the still- 
suffering this country, from the 
burden they have imposed upon them- 
‘selves for the purpose of procuring for 
her these mighty advantages ? But, ac- 
* cording to her own account, she is almost 
relieved from her financial embarrass- 
ments; for in the Vienna Court Ga- 
zette of the 14th Nov. 1820, it is offici- 
ally announced, that not only a great part 
of the old debt, but also a considerable 
proportion of the new debt, has been paid 
off ; and I think that we have a right to 
ask the noble lord opposite whether he 
has neglected to put in the claim of the 
‘people of this country, or whether, again 
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to avail myself of the words of Mr. Pitt. 
Austria has—( forgetting honor, justice, 
and policy )—pbarefacedly broke the con- 
ditions she so solemnly entered into?” 
But the fact of the Austrians being able to 
engage in this war against Naples must 
be a sufficient proof, that before these 
unexpected events took place, which 
were certainly not anticipated by them, 
they must have had it in their power to 
have entered into some arrangements 
with this country towards at least the gra~- 
dual re-payment of the debt. It there- 
fore follows, that unless some arrange- 
ment has taken place, of which I ask for in- 
formation, the money which we believ- 
ed to be due to the people of this coun- 
try contributes towards the support of 
this crusade. And now I beg to call the 
attention of the House to the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Pitt was in- 
duced to recommend this measure to par- 
liament ; it was, to use the words of his ma-~ 
jesty’s message to this House, “ for the 
great object of re-establishing, on secure 
and honorable grounds,the peace and tran- 
quillity of these kingdoms, and of Eu- 
rope.”? The parliament of this coun- 
try considered that it was their boun- 
den duty to’ make every sacrifice, to 
strain every nerve, to oppose the inroads 
of France upon the political independence 
and existence of other nations. They 
were animated by a detestation of military 
tyrants and foreign usurpers, and they 
sympathised with those who were strug- 
gling for the perservation of their natural 
rights against unprincipled invasion. 
Putting, then, aside all question of econo- 
my, every idea of the distress of the coun- 
try ; even were our treasure as great, our 
resources as unexhausted, as those of Aus- 
tria I believe to be ; I say there is a higher 
motive for the House of Commons de- 
manding information from the ministers 
on this occasion, that there may not go 
out to Europe a suspicion of our having 
indirectly lent our assistance to this trans- 
action (against Naples); and that we 
may not be reproached of secretly acting 
in determined hostility to the principles of 
our constitution, and to the strict ob- 
servation of that neutrality to which we 
are pledged. I have endeavoured to 
show that the government of Austria, 
from being the mistress of such fertile and 
productive territories, from being in the 
receipt of so large a revenue, and from 
the fact of her being able to wage a dis- 
tant and expensive war, must at least have 
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been able to bave entered into some train 
of settlement for the re-payment of the 
debt due to us ; and I cannot understand 
how any feeling of delicacy or of politi- 
cal wisdom ought to have operated on 
the minds of the English government 
to overbalance the expediency, in our 
present state, of putting in our claims. 
Her commercial laws are as equally hos- 
tile to this as to every other nation—no 
symptoms of favour or of acknowledg- 
ment of our zeal in her welfare, by mo- 
derating in favour of our produce the 
extreme severity of this most absurd 
system ; she is become the avowed pa- 
troness of those principles, in abhorrence 
of which we have spent so much blood 
and treasure, and against which, should 
they ever be brought to bear upon our 
national honor and independence, I think 
we could show that, though injured, our 
resources are not exhausted, and that our 
spirit is the same. _I trust that the peace 
may long continue uninterrupted ; but, 
reflecting upon what is now passing in 
‘Europe, I say there exists an additional 
argument in favour of a strict investiga- 
tion on the part of this House upon 
every subject which may tend to rescue 
egree, from our 
financial ‘difficulty. Without insinuatin 

a suspicion of blame—though I thin 

some communication from the govern- 
ment ought to havebeenmade to the House 
—I shall move for these papers ; and I 
have taken the liberty to anticipate, that 
neither any idea of financial difficulty on 
the part of Austria, any wish to support 
‘at our cost her influence in Europe, after 
‘the use she has made of it, or any de- 
licacy arising from supposed beneficial 
effects to this country, the result of the 
intimaey of our political connexion, can 
have, for one moment, induced the go- 
vernment to hesitate in making an 
‘open, unequivocal demand upon Aus- 
‘tria, for at least an acknowledgment 
‘of this fair, and, as yet, uncontradicted 
‘claim.—The hon. member then moved for 
* Copies or Extracts of any Communica- 
‘tions between his Majesty’s Govern- 


‘ment, and the 'Austrian Government, 
“so far as the same relate to the re-pay- 


ment of monies due to this country under 
‘the Conventions of 1795 and 1797.” 
Lord Castlereagh said, he had no in- 
‘tention to oppose the motion. He could 
‘not, however, help remarking,‘that the 


“hon. member had not acted altogether 


‘fairly in stating the debt due from: the 
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Austrian government at 17,000,000/.; un- 
doubtedly that sum was due when both the 
principal and interest were taken into the 
account ; but the hon. member could nog 
fail to know that the original debt was 
only 4,600,000/. increased afterwards by 
another loan of 1,620,000/. When the 
House was ,in possession of the corres- 
pondence moved for, it would see that 
this government had not forgotten to 
urge the claim which it had upon the 
Austrian government, and that the claim 
was now in full vigour. The present 
question was not, however, new to par- 
liament : it had been agitated in both 
Houses in 1817. Indeed, in the House 
of Peers it had been very fully discussed ; 
and the result to which the Lords had then 
come was, that though the debt was {still 
in full vigour, there had been no neglect 
on the part of the British government in 
ressing for it. It was then stated to par- 
sheer, that Austria and Prussia were in 
the greatest pecuniary distress, from 
having had to stand the chief brunt of 
the war against Buonaparte. —§ Indeed 
that distress was so evident, that Great 
Britain and- Russia suffered them to 
take the advance made on the contribu- 
tions imposed on France by the allied 
powers. ‘This statement appeared sa- 
tisfactory. Since that period another 
effort, which had not been successful, 
had been made to obtain payment of that 
loan. Why it had not been successful, 
the House would see more clearly when 
it had all the correspondence placed be- 
fore it. Though he thought the claim of 
the country ought not to be expunged, 
there were difficulties attending the urging 
of it at present, of which the House 
could not judge until it saw the corres- 
‘pondence which had taken place between 
the governments of the two countries. 
‘Sir J. Newport ee against the 
House being bound by what had occurred 
in another place in 1817. Besides, there 
was all the difference in the world be- 
tween the circumstances in which Austria 
was placed in 1817 and those in which she 
stood at present. Austria was then 
avowedly in a state of great pecuniary 
embarrassment; but she had since pro- 
mulgated her ability to make good all 
her engagements. The principles of 
the self-called Holy Alliance ought to 
teach the powers who were parties to it, 
that one of their first duties was to keep, 
faith with their creditors. 
-- The motion was agreed-to. 
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Army Estimares. ] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of supply, 
to which the Army Estimates were re- 
ferred, the chairman read the resolution, 
the debate on which was adjourned yes- 
terday morning, namely, “ That the 


Jand-forces for the service of the pre- 
sent year should consist of 81,468 men, 
&c.”” 


Mr. J. Macdonald rose, to redeem the 
pledge which he had given on a former 
evening, to propose a reduction of 10,000 
men in our military establishment. Feel- 
ing that the discussion of the other night 
was most conclusive in support of the 

roposition with which he should conclude 
Ls would confine himself to a very few 
words upon the subject. It was his firm 
conviction, that the case on the other 
side of the House, even as it had been 
stated and argued by the ministers them- 
selves, would not justify the House in 
votinga larger force than 60,000 men. 
That would leave 25,000 men for the co- 
lonies and $5,000 for home service, ex- 
clusive of the artillery and marines, which 
being estimated at 5,000, would make the 
whole number 65,000 men. What apo- 
logy was there then for voting any num- 
ber of men larger than that amount? 
None. But members on his side of the 
House felt that it was necessary to look 
at what was immediately practicable as 
well as at what was desirable; and it was 
on that consideration alone that he was 
induced to limit the reduction to 
10,000 men. In moving this amend- 
ment, he by no means intended to 
fetter the discretion of his majesty’s go- 
vernment as to the points in which the 
reduction should take place; whether in 
the new colonies, or in the old colonies, 
in Ireland or in England; or proportion- 
ally in all. On that subject they would 
judge for themselves. But he hoped the 
committee would concur with him in 
thinking that the time had arrived when 
it was their duty to endeavour to effect 
a real reduction of every useless 
expenditure. The only mode_ in 
which it was possible to meet the endless 
demands upon the purse of the 
country of a military nature was, to 
come tosome distinct determination that 
the House would provide for a certain 
amount of force, and no more. 
Lest, however, any gentleman should 
entertain apprehensions that by acceding 
to the amendment, the executive govern- 


ment would be stripped of the farce 
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necessary in the event of any domestic 
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emergency, he begged to he allowed a ® 


few moments, in which he would under- 
take to satisfy that gentleman that if 
he supported the proposed reduction he 
might go home and lay his head on his 
pillow in perfect security that the coun- 
try was safe from any danger of that 
kind. The force which had been voted 
for the colonies two years ago was 
30,000. If that force were reduced 
only by 1,400 or 1,500 men (and he was 
ersuaded that Malta and the Ionian Is- 
ands alone would furnish the means of 
making that reduction), there would still 
if his motion were carried, remain in this 
country an effective force exclusive of 
artillery, of above 50,000 men. To these 
must be added the ten veteran battalions, 
consisting of 11,000 men which experi- 
ence had proved might very speedily be 
equipped, and rendered fit for active ser- 
vice. There would then be a total of 
65,000 regular troops for the service of 
England and Ireland. Besides those re- 
gular troops there would be 37,000 yeo- 
manry cavalry, and 20,000 volunteer in- 
fantry, making in the whole rather more 
than 120,000 men. Looking, in addition, 


to the militia of both countries, it was 


perfectly evident that, in the course of 
three months, we might have a force in 
arms, in England and Ireland, of 200,000 
men. The right hon. the surveyor-ge- 
neral of Woods and Forests had concluded 
his speech the other evening by talking 
of the expediency of preserving the 
means of resisting foreign aggression. 
It was to enable this country to re- 
sist aggression, and always to be pre- 
pared to assert her honour and dignity, 
that he and those who thought with him 
wished for economy. It was hard, in- 
deed, to say what would be the extent of 
financial difficulty and embarrassment 


which would prevent so high-spirited a 


country as England from asserting her 
honour and dignity. He could not con- 
template the arrival, under any circum- 
stances, of such a state of things. If 
ever it should arrive, he hoped the coun- 
try would not long survive it; but if ever 
it should arrive it could be brought 
on only by the infatuation of government 
in refusing to give the country the fair 
means of recruiting its energies, after the 
unexampled struggle in which it had been 
engaged. He would implore the commit~ 
tee to consider the importance of the. 
question which they were called upon to 
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settle. Out of $4,000,000/. there were 
only 6,000,000/. available for the service 
of the year. Besides this sum there 
was nothing except the Sinking Fund, 
which ought not to be touched. With 
the exception of some savings which 
might be made in the collection of the 
revenue, these estimates were the only 
branch of public expenditure in which a 
reduction could be effected; this fact 
heing established, he would put it to the 
House whether they ought not to consent 
to the reduction which he had proposed. 
He would not calculate upon any future 
defalcations in the revenue, though he 
thought them likely to occur; but this he 
would say, that there was not a man but 
must see that the present state of things 
was pregnant with danger. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving, as an 
amendment to the original resolution, to 
omit the words “ 81,468,” for the purpose 
of inserting the words “ 71,468.” 

Sir H. Vivian opposed the motion. He 
considered it to be impossible to keep up 
the garrisons abroad if so large a reduc- 
tion were agreed to. The hon. member 
then entered into some details to prove 
his proposition and contended that if 
only 5,000 men were kept for reliefs, the 
troops would be nine years abroad and 
only three at home. Besides, if we had 
a squabble with a foreign power, we 
could vindicate our honour better by in- 
terfering with an effective army, than by 
merely sending our navy against it. Al- 
luding to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Aberdeen on a former night, 
he said that he was a sincere supporter of 
the noble lord’s administration, and added 
that -if the hon. member continued his 
present line of conduct, he would in- 
crease the number of the noble lord’s 
friends, not only in, but out of the House. 

Mr. N. Calvert supported the amend- 
ment. There were three reductions of 
considerable magnitude, which, in his 
opinion, might be advantageously made. 
In the first place, he thought we might 
very beneficially divest ourselves of Gibral- 
tar, which cost us half a million annually 
in peace, and double that amount in war. 
Gibraltar had no harbour ; it did not com- 
mand the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
and he was persuaded that we should be 
much better without it. In the second 
place, he thought we might save a ver 
considerable expense, by getting rid of all 
connection whatever with the Ionian Isles. 
In the third place, he thought that we 
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might reduce half the household troops, 
and substitute an armed police, under the 
authority of the civil power. 

Mr. Hume said, that although he 
would not give up the Ionian Islands, he 
would be for mulling them pay for their 
own protection. A gallant general had 
declared that he was one of the noble 
lord’s best friends. He admitted it. If 
the noble lord would reduce the expendi- 
ture of the country to the rate which he 
would point out, the noble lord would 
place himself in a situation stronger than 
that of any preceding minister, and one 
whence it would be impracticable to dis- 
lodge him. If the gallant general, how 
ever, alluded to the proceedings of the 
other evening, he could not allow that his 
deduction was a fair one. It should be 
recolleeted, that to those proceedingsthere 
were two parties, Which was the resist- 
ing party? That of which the gallant 
general made one. Which was the rea- 
sonable party? That which he (Mr. 
Hume) had joined. Could any one deny 
that it was reasonable that men should re- 
tire to their beds at one o'clock in‘the 
morning ? The party, therefore, which 
wished to put off entering into an import- 
ant discussion at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was the reasonable party. The party 
which was desirous to vote away three 
or four-millions of the public money after 
one o'clock in the morning, was the un- 
reasonable party. The gallant general 
had said the other evening, “ Can you 
think of reducing the military force of the 
country, at the present moment, to the 
level at which it was in 1792 and 1817, 
when every thing was perfectly tranquil ? 
in the present state of Italy you must 
keep up a force which may enable you to 
meet any demand that may occur.” The 
noble lord opposite, however, had -said, 
that it was the intention of government to 
remain perfectly neutral with respect to 
Italy ; and he must prefer the authority 
of the noble lord to that of the gallant 
general. The gallant general talked of 
the tranquillity of 1792. If he would look 
back to that period, and to the measures 
then proposed by Mr. Pitt, the gallant 
general would find that it was not so tran 
quilas he supposed.—The noble secretary 
atwar had maintained, that a principal rea- 
son for keeping up the proposed force was 
for the defence of the colonies. Now, he 
(Mr. H.) and the hon. member for Ware- 
ham, had the other night contended, that 
the household troops might be reduced; 
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seeing that they were not applicable to 
the principal purpose on which the noble~ 
secretary justified the proposed military 
establishment. With respect to the ar- 
gument founded on the necessity of relief 
to our troops in the colonies, were not the 
noble lord's predecessors in office as fully 
aware of that necessity? Since 1792, 
15,000 additional troops were required for 
the protection of those colonies. All, 
therefore, according to the noble lord’s 
own argument, that.could be required, in 
addition, for their relief was, a tenth of 
their amount, or 1,500 men. As to the 
regiments in India, there was no practi- 
cal relief. He had seen two or three regi- 
ments in that country undergo the cere- 
mony of relief; but he had never seen 
above 10 or 20 of the men disposed to go 
home. The rest preferred to stay, and vo- 
lunteer into other corps. And here he 
must pay a just tribute to the way in 
which the troops were treated by the 
governments in India. They received 
every thing which their comfort or disease 
required, and eventually were presented 
with land, thus becoming farmers and 
cultivators in their old age. He was, 
therefore, convinced that the number of 
troops requisite was much overstated. 
He was.convinced that the number would 
admit of a reduction of 20,000 men with 
as much facility as a reduction of 10,000, 
or, in other words, that the military duty 
of the country could be performed as well 
- with 60,000 as with 80,000 men. What 
then could induce the committee to agree 
to the latter number? The noble secre- 
tary of state had quoted the saying of an 
ancient “that the immortal gods them- 
selves had no power over past events and 
arithmetic.” As to past events, he would 
say nothing about them ; but on the ques- 
tion of arithmetic he was quite ready to 
meet the noble lord. The noble lord had 
enumerated a variety of reductions and 
some additions in the several items of the 
estimates of the ordinaries of the army, 
but at last he avowed that the whliole of 
the saving, as compared with last year, 
was about 145,000/. Many of the noble 
lords’ statements were evidently ad cap- 
tandum. The noble lord had taken great 
credit for a saving of 74,000/. in the com- 
missariat, and of 117,000/. in the Barrack 
department, as well as for a saving. of 
5€,000/. in the clothing of the Irish yeo- 
manry, although that was an allowance 
made only once in three years, and there- 
fore there was no saving upon it, as it 
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would come round in its time. [Mr. 
Hume:here entered into a detailed com- 
parison of the expense of the Commissa- 
riat, the Barrack department, &c. for the 
present, for the last, and for the preced- 
Ing year, in order to show that the di- 
minution upon the estimates of last year 
was not equal to. the augmentation of the 
year preceding.] Although 10,000 men 
had been reduced, yet the diminution of 
expense was only 14.5,000/. on an expendi- 
ture of above seven millions, which was 
not the amount of the charge of five bat- 
talions. The noble lord had boasted that 
his majesty’s government had kept their 
word in reducing these 10,000 men, who 
had been raised for an emergency. The 
number had certainly been reduced; but 
why had not a corresponding reduction of 
expense taken place? The hon. gentle- 
man next observed, that if any troops 
ought to be reduced, it should have been 
the regular regiments. If 10,000 regulars, 
instead of 10,000 veterans, had been re- 
duced, it would have produced a saving 
of 80,000/. more tothe country. For the 
last year the expense of pay, clothing, &c. 
for a battalion, was 31,5007. Now the 
officers from each regiment were allowed 
to retire on full pay, 7,324. He would 
calculate the pensions: to privates at 8d. 
per day, 12,000/.—in the whole 19,520/.— 
producing, by the reduction of a battalion, 
a saving merely of 12,000/. But the sav- 
ing that would be effected by reducing a 
regularregiment, wouldamount to 20,000/. 
and upwards; and the saving that would 
be effected in reducing ten regiments of 
regulars, instead of ten battalions of ve~< 
terans, would amount to 100,000/.. Here 
he could not but say, that he heard with 
sorrow, as conveying to the country buta 
melancholy prospect, from the two noble 
lords opposite, that the army had been 
now reduced to the lowest possible esta- 
blishment [Here lord Castlereagh inti- 
mated a dissent]. -Mr. Hume said, the 
words of the noble lord were, that the 
establishment of 1818 was agreed to by 
the committee, as a proper establishment, 
and the establishment of 1792 was alto- 
gether thrown out of consideration. Who, 
he would ask, agreed to the establishment 
of 1818? Not the committee of finance, 
because the report of that committee re- 
commended a speedy approximation to the 
establishment of 1792. The only reason 
that had been given for this heavy mili- 
tary establishment was; Ist.. The increase 
of public works; 2nd, The defence and 
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relief of the colonies. Did the noble lord 
forget, that in Ceylon there were several 
thousand local militia ; several regiments 
of militia at the Cape ; and thatin Canadaa 
very important militia was kept up? Why, 
then, did it become necessary to increase 
military force where there was a tried and 
valuable militia kept up? The noble lord 
had named several garrisons, Plymouth, 
Porstmouth, Chatham, and many others ; 
but those surely were not new garrisons, 
‘they were garrisons which had been al- 
ways kept up with an efficient force ; be- 
sides, it should be taken into account, that 
old garrisons were reduced, such, for in- 
stance, as Fort William and Fort Au- 
gustus. With regard to barracks, surely 
it would not be contended that the artil- 
lery were incapable of defending their 
own, and the marines incapable of defend- 
ing the dock-yards. He could not compre- 
hend why 6,000 men more wereneeded now 
than in 1792. The quantity of stores to 
be defended was talked of ; but one prin- 
cipal depository was Weedon ; and there 
aserjeant’s guard, or at most an ensign 
and 17 men, were found amply sufficient. 
If, indeed, 6,000 men were requisite, why 
had not 6,000 of the now disbanded 
veterans been retained, who were fully 
competent to the duty, and could be 
kept up at a much lower expense? But 
15,000 men were said to be wanted for the 
new colonies, and 30,000 for the old; 
and the reason was, to prevent surprise by 
anenemy. Ata time when not a hostile 
pendant was floating on the ocean, what 
possibility could there be of. surprise ? 
On the subject of reliefs for the colonies, 
he repeated that, according to the data 
supplied by the noble lord, 1,500 men 
were all that were necessary, and not 
5,000 for the relief of 50,000, or 3,000 
for the relief of 30,000. How, then, did 
the question stand as to numbers? In 
Great Britain and Ireland there were to 
be no less chan 48,632 regular troops. The 
noble lord had been surprised at his state- 
ment, that the irregular force amounted 
to 125,000 men. He would perhaps be 
more surprised now to be aaa that 
it exceeded 149,000. He made it out 
thus :-—Royal marines 8,000—royal artil- 
lery and engineers 7,872—yeomanry and 
volunteer infantry in Great Britain 37,391, 
—volunteer infantry in Ireland 20,231— 
disembodied militia, 89 regiments, Great 
Britain 55,092,—ditto, 38 ditto, Ireland 
20,958—making 149,544. The regular 
in the kingdom and 
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the colonies were to be added to this cal- 
culation, and the whole force could not 
be estimated at less than 270,000 men. 
He asked, then, with some confidence, 
whether the House, in times like these, 
could sanction a vote so extravagant ? 
Would not the people, when any pre- 
tended feeling was exhibited in the House 
for their distresses, have aright to retort, 
that it burdened them with an army of 
270,000 men? The hon. gentleman next 
proceeded to argue, that there were 
already too many officers compared with 
the number of men; and this he deduced 
from the statement of the noble lord, 
that he could raise 34,000 privates, with 
only the addition of one ensign and one 
lieutenant to each company. It was un- 
deniable that there was an augmentation 
of 8,000 in the guards only. He thought 
he had said enough to convince the rea- 
son, and govern the conclusion, of any 
impartial man: the opinions of interested 
members he valued no more than the tes- 
timony of interested witnesses ; and the 
reduction he should have proposed would 
have been 20,000 men ; however, 10,000 
was proposed in the amendment, and he 
would take that, or 5,000, or 1,000, rather 
than nothing. The noble lord, with refer- 
ence to the foreign staff, had been very 
witty on the dates of the estimates he 
(Mr. H.) had used ; but witty at his own 
expense; for he held in his hand returns 
signed by the noble lord himself, in which 
it was stated that the foreign staff on the 
25th Dec. 1792, cost.17,121/., and on the 
25th Dec. 1802, 19,434/.: yet now it was 
swelled to the enormous amount of 
82,0007. The noble lord had argued in 
defence of the present enormous charge 
forthe public departments, thatin 1792 the 
business was most ineffectually and neg- 
ligently done; but surely this was a most. 
strange reflection on the government of 
that day, recollecting that it came from 
the disciples and followers of Mr. Pitt. He 
hadno difficulty in accepting the challenge 
of the noble lord: he could show how mil- 
lions might be saved out of the army esti- 
mates ona moderate computation. If, how- 
ever, a reduction of only 20,000men were 
made, the following savings might be ef- 
fected :—In pay 188,260/.—in barracks, 
commissariat, &c. 434,769—in garrisons 
22,000/.—- in the military college 16,000/.. 
—in the asylum 25,000/.—in half-pay 
100,000/.— making 786,029/. It was, 
he said, a fact worthy of remark, that since 


the ~~ 1816 the duke of York had filled 
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up 1,105 new commissions, while by the 
returns it appeared that there were 7,000 
officers on half pay. Why had not those 
1,105 commissions been given to officers 
already on half pay? and that alone would 
have produeed a saving of 61,0007. a year. 
Thus, the patronage of his royal highness 
had cost the nation an immense sum since 
1816. The gallant general had talked of 
the distresses of officers upon half-pay, 
and had asked, whether the object were 
toreduce them. No; the object was to 
advance them, and to place at least a large 
number in circumstances of compara- 
tive affluence. He agreed that at pre- 
sent they were living upon a miserable 
pittance ; and it was so because ministers 
had prevented them from seeking an ho- 
nourable employment in foreign countries 
fighting the battles of liberty and inde- 

endence. It was true that they now led 
in this country a deplorable existence ; 
but it was not for those who had brought 


in and carried the abominable Enlistment * 


bill to talk of it, since they were in a great 
degree the cause of their sufferings. If 
such compassion were felt for them, why 
had they not been advanced from half to 
full pay? Why had not the duke of 
York selected them for the 1,105 com- 
missions, instead of taking those whose 
past services gave them not the slightest 
claim? At this moment he believed there 
were many half-pay cornets at school, hav- 
ing had commissions given them merely that 
they might retire upon half-pay, and then 
finish their education. The hon. member 
concluded by stating, that in none of his 
remarks he had intended to toueh indivi- 
duals: he had directed his attacks only 
against the extravagant and ruinous sys- 
tem of expenditure. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, the system 
of the guards had been inquired into by 
the committee of 1817, who had recom- 
mended no change. If they were re- 
modelled, without the additional pay to 
which the men were entitled by the terms 
of their enlistment, they would not be more 
expensive than the regiments of the line, 


except by 250/. on a battalion of 650 men. 


It had been said by the hon. member, that 
the change of dress in the guards was ex- 
pensive; but the hon. member-might have 
found that in the guards, as in all the re- 
giments of the service, the expense of 
the change of dress, fell on the colonels. 
As to the alleged inefficieney of the guards 


from their not serving out of Europe, he’ 


denied that. there was any regulation 
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which prevented them from doing so. Had 
they not served in America during the 
American war? Had they not served in 
Egypt? It was true that it was not cus- 
tomary to send them out of rin but 
neither was it customary to send light in- 
fantry, who consequently were, with re- 
gard to efficiency on the same footing as 
the guards. The efficiency of the guards 
in the field had been admitted. The pro- 
portion of them that had been opposed to 
the enemy was greater, in fact, than that of 
the regiments of the line, which arose 
from the circumstance blamed by the hon. 
member, namely, their being exempted 
from the colonial garrison duties. The 
manner in which they had been made 
available at Waterloo and in the Penin- 
sula was well known. In that regiment in 
which he had the honour to serve, the Ist 
guards, had been renewed three times du 
ring the war; and the consumption of the 
seven battalions amounted to 28,000 men. 
With respect to the charge, that the 
guards were kept up for mere show, he 
asserted, that their duties were more se- 
vere than the ordinary duties of regi- 
ments of the line. Indeed, they were so 
hard worked by their ordinary duties, that 
when they were called on any emergency, 
they had not strength to do the duty. 
From all the inquiries he had made res- 
pecting the guards, there was no ground 
for the assertion that they were an over- 
grown establishment: 150 years ago, 
when they were first raised, they were 
seven battalions; in 1792 they were seven 
battalions ; and they were seven battalions 
now. There was an addition of one light 
company to each battalion; but this addi- 
tion was also madein the line. Of the line, 
there were 60 battalions in 1792, now 
there were 100, but the number of bat- 
talions of the guards had remained the 
same.- In each company in 1792, there 
were 47 men, now there were 72; but 
there was still the same number of officers 
as before, three to each company; thus 
the expense was not raised with the num- 
bers. A suggestion had been thrown out, 
that the pay of soldiers enlisted hence- 
forward should be: diminished, because 
the wages of labourers had only been in- 
creased as 5 to 4, while the pay of the 
soldier had been doubled. This was a 
misconception of thefact, because, though 
there was an increase of actual pay, a 
great number of allowances had been 
taken away. The soldier had now a shil- 


ling aday. Of this 6d. per day was im- 
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mediately taken by the govetnment for his 
ration. When provisions were high the 
soldier gained, when they were low the 
government gained, by the bargain. There 
remained another 6d. with which he had 
to provide shirts, washing, pipe-clay, &c. 
which it was calculated would cost the 
most frugal soldier 33d. or 3jd.: the re- 
maining na was all he had to supply 
himself with beer, tobacco, and other lux- 
uries.. If there was a property-tax on the 
soldier it must come solely out of this 23d. 
The question of relief had been sufficiently 
discussed by the noble secretary of war. 
If, as the hon. member for Aberdeen sup- 
posed, many men in India volunteered to 
remain there, the regiments must be 
changed, because the officers would not 
submit to perpetual banishment. In the 
West Indies he feared reliefs would be 
five rather than every ten 
years. He had always understood that 
Gibraltar afforded great advantages to our 
fleets from the facility of refitting, and he 
referred to the instance when sir J. Sau- 
marez blockaded a fleet which had taken 
shelter in Algesiras. 

. Mr. Goulburn said, that the objections 
of the gentlemen opposite seemed to be 
particularly directed to the expenditure 
for the colonies in the Mediterranean and 
St. Helena. This branch of the expendi- 
ture had certainly been increased since 
1792, and necessarily so, from the addi- 
tional possessions in the Mediterranean 
which the country had since that period 
to maintain, They had now Malta in ad- 
dition to Gibraltar. In 1792, there were 
3,335 rank and file for the garrison of 
Gibraltar, and there were now only 7,000 
for Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands ; infact, the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean. This addition, considering the 
nature of the service, was any thing ra- 
ther than excessive. The other station 
objected to was that of St. Helena. Res- 
pecting that island, he had only to call 
their attention to the great importance of 
the object of that garrison. If, ia guarding 
the individual there placed, any overcau- 
tion was incurred, he thought, considering 
the importance.of that trust, it ought not 
to be rigidly scrutinized or complained of. 
The amount of the force required at St. 
Helena arose from the nature of the con- 
finement of the individual, and to avoid 
the nécessity of any thing like personal ri- 
gour while keeping him in safe custody. 

_ He was permitted, if he pleased, to tra- 
verse the whole island, and this indul- 
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ed the necessity of having ad- 
itional guards in separate parts of the 
place. It was urged that the colonies 
ought to provide for the maintenance of 
their own troo So they would, if they 
were allowed an unlimited trade ; but the 
policy of the country did not sanction 
such a course, and the existing engage- 
ments to the colonies rendeted the ex- 
penditure necessary. The member for 
Aberdeen had said, that if the colonies 
were blessed with a constitution like the 
English, they would then with alacrity pay 
for the maintenance of their own troops. 
To this he would answer, that he knew of 
no anxious expression to do so on the part 
of those islands enjoying a colonial le- 
gislature. An hon. and gallant general 
opposite (Sir R. Fergusson) had com- 
plained of the expenditure at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and said, that when it was 
in the hands of the Dutch governor, the 
latter made the settlement pay for the 
support of 5,000 men, and its whole es- 
tablishment. In contradiction of this 
statement, he would read an extract of a 
dispatch transmitted by the head of the 
Dutch republic in June, 1805, to the 
Dutch governor at the Cape which was as 
follows :—‘‘ Your official accounts to the 
government confirm the impressions we 
had previously formed, that the Cape will 
notbe to us such an Eldorado as some were 
led to think.” The letter then stated, that 
there was little chance of making the set- 
tlement pay its expenses, until they could 
succeed in making it a spot for the culti- 
vation of something which the Dutch could 
make a source of trade. So that it was 
clear there was some mistake in the state- 
ment, that the Dutch governor had paid 
5,000 men out of the colonial revenue. 
He must also advert to an account given 
by the hon. general, that Sir James Craig 
had transmitted information to the autho- 
rities at home, stating, in his opinion, 
3,000/..a year to be quite sufficient for 
the governor's emolument. Of such in- 
formation he could find no proof, and cer- 
tainly the contrary was held by other offi- 


| cers who had served there. 


Sir R. Fergusson explained what he had 
said; that, in 1795, when the Cape fell 
into our hands, general Craig who acted 
as governor, stated to the government that 
he had found no salary fixed for him, 
but that he had appropriated 3,000/. per 
annum which he thought fully adequate 


‘to the duty. 


Mr. Gowburn observed, that even in 


‘ 
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that case general Craig's emoluments 
would have been greater than those of the 
present governor, as the old system of 
giving fees to the governor continued till 
the arrival of lord Macartney. He then 
defended the secretary for the colonial de- 
partment from the charge of diverting the 
colonial revenues to the purposes of pa- 
tronage. When the noble lord (earl Ba- 
thurst) first came into office he had intro- 
duced a bill to preclude himself from 
granting any colonial appointments to 
persons who did not reside in the respec- 
tive colonies ; he had reduced 3,500/. from 
the salary of the governor of the Cape; 
he had abolished the office of lieutenant 
governor, a place of 4,000/, a year, and 
also the great office of vendu master. 
Whenever sinecure offices became vacant, 
he gave sufficient salaries for the perform- 
ance of the duties, and transferred the 
surplus to the revenue of the colonies. 
‘These were not the acts of a man who 
grasped at patronage. Since the peace, 
all the considerable appointments were 
given to officers on half-pay, who had no 
other means of subsistence. But the hon. 
member thought the. half-pay officers had 
been used hardly by the foreign enlist- 
ment bill, which prevented them from im- 

roving their fortunes in South America. 


e (Mr. G.) believed that those who had 
gone to South America, had met with 


none of the anticipated blessings, And 
there was now aresolution of the govern- 
ment of that country, not to employ an 
more foreign officers, because their healt 
would not bear the climate, and because 
they were too expensive. The right hon. 
member concluded by observing, that the 
change of military system since 1792 ren- 
dered more men necessary in the colonies. 
In 1792, men might be drafted from re- 
giment to regiment, without being con- 
sulted. Now, they enlisted for particular 
regiments, and when necessary to send out 
the regiments as relief, they must reach 
the stations before their predecessors could 
be removed. 

Mr. J. P. Grant said, that looking at 
the force demanded for the new colonies. 
—looking at the continued mis-govern- 
ment of Ireland, which made it necessary 
to maintain a greater force there than was 
formerly called for—allowing for these, 
and looking at the situation of the coun- 
try, it appeared to him that there was an 
excess over the establishment of 1792, of 
21,000 men. He contended, that where 
a force of 42,000 men had been found 
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sufficient in 1792, there was now employ- 
ed no less than 66,000. What was there, 
he would ask, that required an increase 
of troops to the extent of one-half more 
than the numbers called for by Mr. Pitt, 
in 1792? He had stated enough, prima 
Jacie, to prove that there was no necessity 
for this force; and he demanded of govern- 
ment to show some good and. intelligible 
ground for making this call, not only on 
the public purse, but on the constitutional 
feeling of that House, They were told 
that there were dépdéts, that there were 
various arsenals’ and works, in which 
stores were collected ; and this was stated 
as areason why that part of the military 
force destined for Great Britain, which, 
in 1792, amounted to 16,000 men should 
now comprise 27,852 men. The whole 
force now called for ought to be reduced 
one-eighth. A reduction of 10,000 in 
80,000 men, would leave more than. 
enough to prevent any mischief that might 
be apprehended from a too rapid diminu- 
tion of our military force. sole 

Sir R. Fergusson said, he would repea 

his statement, that sir J. Craig being 
governor of the Cape in 1796, and find- 

ing that no allowance was made to him 
by government, did assign to himself 
3,000/. a year, until the pleasure of go- 
vernment should be known upon the sub- 
ject ; sir James declaring that he thought 
that sum amply sufficient. What, then, 
was to be thought of the enormous salary 
granted to the present governor, who, in 
addition to that salary, was in possession 
of a large farm, for the use of which he 
had the gratuitous labour of 40 slaves ? 
The revenue of the present governor might 
be fairly estimated at 20,000. a year. 
He thought it was most insulting to the 
country, when all ranks were distressed, 
to see an officer of this kind so disgrace- 
fully overpaid. If gentlemen looked: to 
the number of offices in the colonies in’ 
1792 and 1821, they would find that they 
were now increased in the proportion of 
ten to one; and they would also perceive, 

that the offices which were in existence 
in 1792 were now paid ina tenfold pro- 
portion. With respect to the Cape of 
Good Hope, he was ready to contend 
that it ought to defray all the expense of 
a peace establishment. One of the mea- 
sures of government, with respect to the 

Cape, he highly disapproved of. He al- 
luded to the disbanding of the Cape re-. 
giment. It was composed-of Hottentots.. 
Gentlemen might laugh at the idea ofa Hot- 
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tentot regiment, but there-was not a more 
efficient corps in his majesty’s service, and 
certainly not one that was half so pas 
He was undoubtedly averse, if it could 
be avoided, to placing officers on half 
pay ; but still he thought it necessary that 
a reduction of the military force should 
be made—not from the regiments of the 
line, but from the household troops and 
the regiments of cavalry. He could not 
help saying that the character of British 
dragoons appeared to be wholly forgotten. 
The cavalry were now be-whiskered and 
be-lanced in a manner never before thought 
of. For what purpose was this imitation 
of the Polish horse introduced? Why 
did they not stick to the ancient British 
system, instead of aping foreign fashion 
in dress ; and not content with that, aping 
the fashion of employing small horses? If 
this country were again unfortunately 
plunged in war, he would recommend the 
employment of one foreign regiment to 
act as lancers or hussars (if such a force 
must be kept up), being convinced that 
one such regiment would be much more 
effective, while it must be considerably 
less expensive, than a brigade of our own 
lancers or hussars, mounted as they have 
been heretofore. 
Colonel Wood vindicated the British 
cavalry against the imputations cast upon 
that corps by the gallant general, by 
quoting the opinion expressed by Buona- 
parte to a friend of his at St. Helena, with 
respect to the merits of this portion of our 
force. This opinion, from an authority 
which he presumed the gallant general 
was not disposed to disrespect, was pecu- 
liarly favourable to the conduct of the 
Scotch Greys, the Household troops, and 
to the Hussars also; at the battle of 
Waterloo, the latter having broken through 
a solid square of French infantry, while 
the French cavalry had never been able 
to make a breach in any similar square of 
the infantry of England. Yet the gallant 
general would have our hussars reduced, 
if not done away with, from considera- 


tions of economy. But it was most ex- 


traordinary to what excesses some gentle- 
men would urge government to go, under 
the profession of economy. One gentle- 
man, indeed, seriously proposed to give 
up that great feather in our cap, Gibraltar, 
because, truly, we were unable to. pay 
the expense of keeping it. But, what- 
ever might. be our national distress, he 
trusted that this great fortress would never 
be given up. | The hon. member here took 
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notice of an ifem in the estimates, grant- 
ing 200/. a year to the widow of colonel 
Hill, of the 50th regiment, who met his 
death in the West Indies, by going into 
an hospital to see how his men were at- 
tended to in the yellow fever, no other 
soldier being found willing todo so. He 
asked the House, whether, to save such 
trifles as these, they would refuse to sup- 
port the widow of such a gallant man? 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had understood 
his gallant friend merely to say that our 
light cavalry were rendered less efficient 
on foreign service by the smallness of the 
horses on which they were mounted. In 
that opinion he concurred, and he thought 
that the light cavalry of this country ‘was 
not a description of force that ought to be 
sentabroad. With regard to the Cape, 
he thought that the possession of it in 
time of peace was no benefit to England 
in a commercial point of view. But, even 
if it was to be retained, he was convinced 
that the British force stationed there at 
present was by far too considerable; 1,200 
infantry and 300 cavalry could protect it 
just as effectually as the present force. 
He had also reason to believe: that the 
governor of that fort was in the receipt of 
an enormous sum: he knew not what the 
present emoluments of the office were, but 
for several years they had been returned 
at 18,000/. per annum. He also agreed 
with his hon. friend in thinking that the 
Ionian Islands were so costly a possession, 
that the defence of them should never 
have been undertaken by this country; 
and he was sure that the longer they were 
retained the more we should find ourselves 
embarrassed by the possession, both poli- 
tically and financially, andthe more dissatis- 
fied would both the Greeks and the Turks 
become. As to the relief of the troops 
on foreign stations, he was decidedly of 
opinion that no regiment should be obliged. 
to remain longer than four years in the 
West Indies : for if they remained longer’ 
they became indifferent to their conduct ; 
punishment was resorted to, to enforce 
discipline, and discipline was destroyed 
by the very excess of punishment. It: 
was not necessary when these troops were 
relieved, that they should return to Eng-' 
land; because they might be sent to: 
India, or to other colonies. But the. 
main question was, the proper amount of 


the force for Great Britain and Ireland: - 


and when he saw on the estimates 48,000: 
independent of reliefs, he did think such 


a number very imposing. If the ‘noble’ 
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lord would consent to employ this force 
against the unprincipled crusade which 
had been commenced against the liberties 
of Naples, he should not object to the 
present number, great as it was. His 
opinion was, that, sooner or later, what- 
ever might be the noble lord’s present in- 
tentions, this country would be obliged 
to interfere; for it never could look tamely 
on a Russian fleet entering the Mediter- 
ranean, as he had reason to believe was at 
this moment intended, to take possession 
of Sicily. 

Mr. ) said, he would support the 
amendment, because the distress of the 
nation was great, and he saw no prospect 
ef its being relieved by the removal of 
any of the taxes. While the public ex- 
penditure exceeded the public income, 
and taxation was consequently oppressive, 
it was impossible that the population of 
the country could be contented and 
happy. Great Britain had a yeomanry 
force of 35,000 men, and with these he 
conceived that a small regular force, 
merely for the purpose of supplying reliefs 
to the troops on foreign stations, was 
sufficient. In the number of regulars 
émployed in the colonies, a great reduc- 
tion might also be made by means of a 
force analogous to our yeomanry and mi- 
litia. This system had been tried in the 
West Indies, and he saw no reason why 
it might not be extended to our other 
colonies. 

- Sir F. Blake intended to support the 
reduction of the army; but he would 
agree to vote for the larger number of 
men, if ministers would pledge themselves 
to a saving on the whole military expen- 
diture, equal to the maintenance of 10,000 
men. This would be asaving of 300,000/. 
a year; and if ministers would do that, 
he would not vote for the reduction of so 
many men. 

- Lord Castlereagh. said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of entering at length into 
the details of the question, but for the 

ose of making a few observations upon 
what had been urged by those who sup- 


ported the amendment. According to. 


the returns it appeared that, exclusive of 
India, we had a force of 70,350 men, rank 
and file. Supposing that from this num- 
ber 10,000 were to be deducted, there 
would remain 60,350 men. Allowing the 
army deficiencies to be 5,000 men, there 
remain. an effective force of 55,350 
men for the home and colonial service. 
Deduct from this the aumber of men ne- 
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cessary for our colonial service; and there 
would remain but 29,850 men. Take 
from this 14,000 men, the number com- 
posing the life guards and cavalry, and 
there would remain 15,850 men for the 
service of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
also for the purpose of relieving an army 
of 50,000 men abroad. Now, he would 
leave it to any man acquainted with mili- 
tary matters, to state whether the service 
of the country could be efficiently pers 
formed with such a number of men. 

Mr. Calcrgft rose solely for the pur- 
pose of correcting the palpable mistate- 
ments of the noble lord. He was sur- 


prised the noble lord could risk his cre- 


dit upon assertions direetly in the face of 
the returns. The Army Estimates pro- 
posed 81,000 men ; from this number it 
was proposed that 10,000 men should be 
reduced, leaving 71,000 men to do the 
duty of the country. The noble lord had 
next gone to the exploded story about 
reliefs. Did not the noble lord take the 
dépéts of foreign stations into account ? 
These dépéts amounted a short time ago 
to 5,500 men. As to India, it.was out of 
the question, as the India Company 
were annually raising recruits in this coun~ 
try. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when he 
stated the numbers of the original pro- 
position, to be 71,000, he had distinetly 
said rank and file, and was perfectly 
aware that, with the officers, it would 
amount to 81,000. 

Lord Palmerston, in allusion to the men 
necessary for reliefs, stated, that at this 
moment there were 1,900 troops on 
their pa-sage home from foreign stations, 
and 2,500 going out. This was a practi- 
cal illustration of the arguments he had 
laid down to prove the necessity of allow- 
ing men for reliefs. The non-effectives 
at the present time also amounted to 
3,000, and recrvits 2,000, making upon 
the whole 9,000 men unfit for duty. It 
had. been argued, that the militia might 
be called in. aid of the public service, but 
every man who had read the Militia act, 
must know, that the militia could only be 
called. out by proclamation. 

Mr. Macdonald. briefly. recapitulated 
the principal features of his opening 
speech ; after which, he declared, that 
still. retaining the opinion that a force of 
100,000 men, after the reduction should 
be made that he contemplated, would be 
available to. ministers at the shortest no- 
tice, he did consider that so strong and 
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unanewerable a case had been made ou 
on his side of the House, that he should 
not do his duty to the country if he did 
not take the sense of the committee on his 
amendment. 

The Committee then divided: For 
the Amendment, 115. Against it, 211. 
Majority against the Amendment, 96. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Lester, B. L. 
Allen, J. H. Lloyd, J. M. 
Althorp, visc, Lloyd, S, 
Baillie, J. Lushington, Dr, 
Barham, J. F. Maberly, John 
Barnard, visc, Maberly, W. 
Barrett, 8. M. Martin, J. 
Beaumont, T. W. Mildmay, hon. P.St.J. 
Becher, W. W. Moore, Peter 
Benett, John Neville, hon. R. 
Bennet, hon.H.G. Newport, sir J. 
Benyon, Ben. nee lord 
Bernal, R. Ord, W. 

Birch, J. Ossulston, lord 
Blake, sir F. Palmer, C. F, 
Boughey, sir J. F. Palmer, col. 
Bright, i. Pares, Thos. 
Bury, vise. Parnell, sir H. 
Buxton, T. F. Phillips, G. B. 
Calvert, N. Phillips, 
Calvert, C, _ Power, R. 
Carew, R. S. Pym, Francis 
Cherry, G. H. _ Ramsbottom, J. 
Clifton, visc, Ricardo, David 
Coffin, sir I. ‘Rice, T. S. 
Colburne, N. R. Ridley, sir M. W. 
Corbett, P. Robarts, G. 
Creevey, Thos. Robertson, A. 


Crespigny, sir W. De Robinson, sir G. 


Crompton, Samal. Rogers, E. 

Davies, T. H. Russell, R, G, 
Denison, W. J. Rowley, sir W. 
Duncannon, visc. Scudamore, R. 
Dundas, hon, T. - Sebright, sir J. 
Ellice, Edw. Sefton, earl of 
Evans, Wm. Smith, hon. R. 
Fergusson, ‘sir R. C. Smith, Robt. 
Glenorchy, visc. Smith, Geo. 
Graham, S. Smith, W. 

Grant, J, P.. Smith, S. 

Griffith, J, W Smith J, 

Guise, sir W. Smythe, J. H. 
Hamilton, lord A, Stanley, lord 
Harbord, hon, E. Stuart lord J. 

Hill, lord A, Sykes, D 
Hobhouse, J. C; Taylor, M. A. 
‘Honywood, W. P. Tennyson, Charles 
Hornby, E. Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Howard, hon. W. Tremayne, J. 
Hume, J. C, A. 
Hutchinson, hon.C, Warre, J. A, 4 
James, Wm. Webbe, Ed. 
Jervoise, G. P. Western, C.C, 
Lambton, J. G. Whitbread, S. 


Lemon, sir W. 


Whitmore, W. 
Lennard, T. 


Wiliams, T. P, 
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Williams, Wm. . TELLER. 
Wood, M. Macdonald, Jas. 
Wyvill, M. 


A second division took place upon an 
Amendment moved by Mr. Dawson, for 
a reduction of 5,000 men: Ayes, 130. 
Noes, 195. Majority 65. The original 
resolution was then agreed to. 
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- Thursday, March 15. 
Breaca or PriviLEGE—CoMPLAINT 


| Acainst “Toe Mornine Post.” 


Sir R. Fergusson said, it was with great 
reluctance that he, at any time, made a 
complaint of a breach of the privileges of 
that House. He was, however, induced 
to rise, in consequence of paragraphs of a 
most gross nature which had appeared in 
The Morning Post. An article which ap- 
eared in that paper of yesterday, libel- 
ed his hon. friend (Mr. Creevey), and 
all those who had acted with him the 
other night, in terms of the most unwar- 
rantable nature, representing them as 
Jacobins, and people whose only object 
was to overturn the constitution. To- 
day this was followed .up by a libel of a 
different character, in the shape of a let- 
ter signed “An Englishman.” The 
writer of this letter accused his hon. friend, 
by innuendo, of a species of cowardice, in 
a transaction which had occurred be- 
twixt him and an hon. baronet (sir G. 
Warrender), With respect to that trans- 
action, he had to state, that he was the 
person consulted by his hon. friend ; and 
if there was any dereliction of duty, or 
any point of honor unsatisfied on that oc- 
casion, it was he himself who was dis- 
honored. As soon as he had had an inter- 
view with the noble lord opposite (lord 
Binning), who acted for the hon. ba- 
ronet, he had no further communication 
- with his hon. friend till the final arrange- 
ment of the affair ; and he would assert, 
that a more base, false, or malicious libel 
never was inserted in any paper, than 
that of which he now complained. In 
consequence of some words which were 
dropped in the course of debate by the’ 


baronet for an explanation. An expla- 
ture the most satisfactory. A similar 


libel had appeared in a Sunday paper, 
called ** John-Bull.” As to that paper, 


he considered it a stain upon the pu 


hon. baronet, seeming to reflect on his . 
‘| hon. friend, he had applied to the hon. 


nation did eventually take place of a na-— 
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ress of the country—a most malicious, 
false, and rascally publication. As far 
as party feeling went in dictating political 
animadversions, God forbid, that a libel 
of that kind should be punished. But 
the’ case was altered when it was private 
character that was attacked. And not 
only did this paper attack the virtuous 
living, but it raked up the ashes of the 
virtuous dead. He should not move, 
that the printer of The Morning Post be 
called to the bar of that House ; for his 
only object in calling the attention of the 


" House to the matter, was to assert his 


own honor, and that of his hon. friend, 
and he was satisfied that the noble lord 
‘opposite would bear him out in saying, 
that not the slightest imputation could 
rest upon the character of either from 
this transaction. 

. Lord Binning assured the gallant gene- 
ral, that he most readily complied with 
his call. He participated strongly with 
him in opinion, that matters of this sort, 
when once concluded, ought never to be 
disturbed. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that there was nothing connected with 
the transaction which was not perfectly 
honorable to both parties. 


CARLISLE ELECTION —INTERFERENCE 
OF THE MititaRy.] Mr. James rose to 
bring forward his promised motion on 
this subject. It was a subject, he said, 
which involved not merely the rights of 
his constituents, but the rights of the 
British people.. The fate of his motion 
would decide whether elections for mem- 
bers were or were not to be violated at 
the will or caprice of one or more coun- 
try magistrates; whether, in fact, they 
were in future to be regulated at the point 
of the bayonet? It would be recollected 
that during the last session, he had pre- 
sented a petition from the freemen of 
Carlisle, complaining of the conduct of 
three magistrates, who introduced a mili- 
tary force, when the freeholders were 
peaceably assembled, for the purpose of 
electing a member to serve in parliament. 
The question, it was clear, affected the 
very essence of the constitution: if, 
indeed, the constitution was not wholly 
to be dissolved, such conduct could not 
pass without reprehension. He would 
remind the House, that a noble lord, the 
member for Westmorland (lord Lowther) 
had stated that the charges in the petition 
were unfounded calumnies.* The noble 


* See Vol. 2, p. 143. 
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lord had since visited the scene of action, 
and he had now an opportunity of cor- 
recting himself. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that the facts stated in the petition 
were true to the fullest extent. The facts 
were these: The late election for Carlisle 
had been unusually long, and much party 
feeling (which always existed in that 
yncey was called into action during the 
progress of the election. On the first 
day, a scuffle took place in consequence 
of two bands of music coming in contact ; 
it was however, nothing more than elec- 
tioneering affray, and did not last for ten 
minutes. The agents of Sir P. Musgrave 
took that opportunity of applying to the 
mayor for military force, which the mayor 
refused. Here he would ask, how did it 
happen that during the election the mili- 
tary should have been permitted to remain 
in Carlisle? The law was clear on the 
point. Sir W. Blackstone had said in his 
Commentaries, that it was essential to the 
very being of an election,. that it should 
be free, and that when the time and place 
of the election was once fixed, the soldiers 
should be removed from the place ap- 
= for holding the election, the day 

efore the commencement of the election, 
and that they should not be permitted to 
return until the day after the polling had 
closed. The mayor, though he had re- 
fused to comply with the call for military 
aid, had yet assured those who had applied 
to him, that if any impediment should be 
thrown in the way of the voters of sir P. 
Musgrave, he would himself lead them to 
the poll, he would call in a constitutional 
force sufficient to conduct them there. 
This offer, however, was refused by some 
of sir P. Musgrave’s friends. In fact 
there was no necessity whatever that the 
military should be called out. In the 
course of the morning some other trifling 
scuffies took place, and another applica- 
tion was made for the military. The offi- 
cer who commanded the military had 
never felt himself called upon to perform 
a more painful duty. It was an unnatural 
employment of a soldier to be called 
upon to apprehend for trial before a civil 
magistrate. What! were the military to 
be employed as constables ? Surely it 
was not necessary to kill a man in order 
to apprehend him. One wretched man, 
of the name of Crosby, had been marched 
off to the Castle, and committed under a 
pretence of having assaulted one of the 
magistrates. He had been afterwards 


,| Committed to take his trial for felony ; 
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but having remained in gaol from 24th of 
May to 12th of August, he was liberated 
without any prosecution or trial. It 
would be said that he was entitled to an 
action for damages. Yes, he knew that 
there was ground for such an action; but 
the fact showed the extravagant extent to 
which magistrates conceived themselves 
entitled to proceed. The magistrates 
could not have been ignorant of the law 
of the land; but they had been wilfully 
perverse. They had endeavoured to 
carry by violence and intimidation what 
they found they could not effect by fair 
means. This was an illustration of the 
consequences to be expected from the 
large military establishments which were 
required. This House had been wont to 
resist, with extreme jealousy and indig- 
nation, the slightest interference of the 
military beyond their constitutional limits ; 
but modern politicians relied for every 
great exploit on the bayonets of hired 
troops. The parliament now directed its 
attention to any thing rather than to the 
relief of the distresses of a brave, a loyal, 
and a faithful people. The country was 
oppressed with barracks, and the petitions 
of the people were answered only by the 
sword. This state of things would, ere 
long, terminate in the total subversion of all 
civil order and of all law, or it would ter- 
minate in what some considered the best 
possible result—the calm despotism of a 
military government. But be the result 
the calm despotism of the sword, or the 
agitations of an outraged people, he, hum- 
ble as he was, would ever strenuously 
contend against the wanton introduction 
of military violence into a peaceable as- 
sembly of the people. The hon. gentle- 
man then moved, * That the said petition 
be referred to the Committee ‘of Privi- 
leges.” 
Sir P. Musgrave opposed the motion. 
He said, that there was much rioting, 
that the civil power was quite unable to 
keep the peace, that the mayor was 
treated with the greatest contempt, that 
three of his own voters were so intimi- 
dated, that they thought it prudent not 
to give their votes at that time, and that 
the military were not called in until the. 
necessity for their interference was clearly 
established. The hon. baronet read some 
letters and depositions to substantiate his 
Positions, but so inaudibly, that a great 
part of the House itself could not have 
understood their contents. 
Sir J. Mackintosh wished to make a 
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few observations on the facts which had 
been stated by the hon. baronet. If he 
did any injustice to those facts, he hoped 
it would not be imputed to intention, not. 
having so distinctly heard the statement. 
just made as hecould have wished. As far, 
however, as he heard the hon. baronet’s 
luminous statement, he was inclined to 
believe that he justified the interference 
of the military, on account of the ex- 
pression of popular feeling between the 
friends of the respective candidates. If 
this ground of military interference was 
conclusive, parliament ought imme- 
diately to repeal the laws regarding 
elections, and put them at once under 
military protection, All popular elec- 
tions in the kingdom would call for the 
same interference as that which had been 
exercised at Carlisle, and the country 
ought therefore to transfer its confidence 
from the magistrates, who were the con- 
stitutional protectors of the peace—from 
the laws, which were the defence of privi- 
lege as well as power—to a military force 
which ought to be constituted the guar- 
dian of the right of election. By the 
hon. baronet’s account, as far as he could 
understand it, the riot was said to have 
arisen from the violent conduct of an out- 


cies of language used by candidates at 
elections, according as they were suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. That which was 
called a mob-by him who saw through the. 
eyes of a disappointed candidate, would. 
appear to his more happy rival as an 
honest, spirited, and independent body of. 
the citizens of Carlisle, enjoying the na- 
tural triumph of their constitutional exer- 
tions. But he (sir J. M.), who was more 
impartial than either, must say, that if the 
facts stated warranted the calling out of 
the military, there never was, or. could 
be, a popular election which would not 
require military interference. Soldiers 
must: be called out on all such occasions, 
as the exultation of the friends of the 
successful candidates were sure to be de- 
signated by his. disappointed competitor 
as the conduct of an outrageous mob. 
There was, no doubt, a fact of great im- 
portance stated by the hon. baronet; it 
was, that no less than three of his voters 
had been so intimidated by the opposite 
party, that they thought it prudent to 
postpone their votes to a more quiet time. 
But what did this charge of intimidation 
amount to? He never saw a. popular 
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rageous mob. Now, there were two spe-_ 
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upon which those voters who were fasti- 
dious of the right of voting under the 
most tranquil circumstances, might not 
choose a quiet season. The case, in fact, 
came to this, that either the military in- 
terference on such an occasion ought to 
be corrected, or the laws of election 
should be repealed, which guarded the 
subject in the exercise of his invaluable 
and sacred right of choosing representa- 
tives from armed dictation. He under- 
stood the hon. baronet to say, that the 
law of election justified the calling out the 
military, because the act which removed 
the military from ‘the place of election, 
had a clause in: favour of the troops in 
castles and fortresses, who were permitted 
to remain, and in this case, the troops 
which were called upon to suppress the 
scuffle among the electors of Carlisle, 
were marched out of the Castle of that 
town. But, the legal necessity for their 
interference should be established, as the 
exception in the clause was not made in 
order to facilitate the marching of troops 
upon the places of election, and to intro- 
duce armed men to sway the exercise of 
the most important rights of free citizens, 
but was merely made in favour of those 
castles and fortresses, that the troops 
might remain in and keep possession of 
them, notwithstanding an election in the 
neighbourhood. ‘This clause did not en- 
danger much the right of election; be- 


_ cause there were very. few garrisoned 


castles and fortresses in England ; and 
therefore, if, where troops remained in such 
places during the time of an election, they 
were there to keep the peace, then the law 
must have provided for keeping the peace 
in places of comparative insignificance, 
and left those of the first importance un- 

rovided for. In this case Liverpool must 

ave been left exposed to popular disturb- 
ance, Bristol must have been left exposed 
and other towns of the first character, 
while sueh inferior places as Carlisle were 
put under the rigorous guardianship of the 
military power. Fo introduce the military 
power on such occasions, without the last 
necessity, was a violence done not only 
tothe letter but to the whole‘spirit of the 
constitution, and to the election laws in 
particular, which did not by any excep- 
tion facilitate the marching of troops 
upon: places of election, but only enabled 
the king’s forces to keep possession of 
fortresses, notwithstanding the occurrence 
of elections in the neighbourhood. As 
far as he could hear the hon. baronet, his 
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facts did not establish any material con- 
tradiction to those stated by the hon. 


mover. The hon. mover had stated his 
case with singular ability, and had con- 
vinced him of the propriety of calling on 
the House to refer the petition to a com- 
mittee, in order to ascertain, whether a 
great outrage had been committed against 
one of the most valuable privileges of the 
constitution. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the troops 
had not been kept in Carlisle for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the election. 
The cavalry had been withdrawn and sent 
to a town in the neighbourhood; but sir 
John Byng, not knowing how to dispose 
of the infantry, had ordered the Castle 
to be shut upon them during the election. 
This order had been complied with, and 
no soldiers would have been allowed to 
go beyond the gates, unless they had 
been called for by the civil power. 
Though the law prohibited the presence 
of troops at elections, yet it recognized, 
and committees of that House had ac- 
knowledged, the interference of the mi- 
litary to protect the privileges of electors. 
The commanding officer, in this case, 
had brought out the troops at the request 
of three magistrates, after the riot act 
had been read. The three magistrates 
had called upon the officer to recall the 
cavalry who had been sent out of town ; 
but the officer refused to do so without 
the order of the mayor; and the mayor 
having declined to order it, the cavalry 
were directed not to come. It was after 
the election that the two companies had 
been called out to quell a riot, after great 
care had been taken that there should be 
no military in the town during the elec- 
tion. It was plain that there was a very 
great riot. [‘ No riot whatever,” from 
Mr. James.] Certainly it might be a 
question of privilege, but he was sure 
that it would be found that neither the 
magistrates nor the government wished to 
excite an unfounded alarm to justify the 
use of the military. If there was no 
cause for the alarm, upon which the ma- 
gistrates called out the military, they 
must have acted erroneously; but he was 
convinced they had no designs hostile to 
the free exercise of the right of election. 
If they wished to overawe the freemen of 
Carlisle, they would have called out the 
military before or during the time of the 
election; but it appeared that the troops 
were not sent for until the polling was 
over, at least for that evening. However 
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jealous the House ought to be of their 
privileges, he did not.think there was a 
case to go before the committee of pri- 
vileges. 

Lord Lowther maintained, that there 
had been a most malignant riot, calling 
for the interference of the military power 
to quell it, which military power was not 
introduced inte the town until after the 
close of the election. The inquiries he 
had made led him to the conclusion that 
the magistrates had done no more than 
their duty. No case had been made out 
against them, and he entirely denied that 
the military had been resorted to with a 
view of overawing the voters and influ- 
encing the election. He would therefore 
move the previous question. 

' Mr. Curwen observed, that this was 
not a question between certain individuals 
of the town of Carlisle, but one which 
affected the privileges of that House and 
the rights of all the people. He main- 
tained that there had been no riot, and 
not even as much blood shed as would 
cover the point of a pin. If there had 
been any riot, some person, he should 
suppose, must have been indicted by the 
magistrates in justification of their own 
conduct. But was that the case? One 
man, who asked the magistrates whether 
the Riot act was read, had, indeed, been 
committed, but had not been prosecuted. 
They had, indeed, wished to turn him 
out of the prison without any further 
roceedings against him; but the man 
ad refused to go, stating that.a gross 
violation of the law had been committed 
in his case, and that he would not stir, 
unless he was discharged by law. He 
was of opinion that if the House failed 
to notice the conduct of the magistrates, 
there never could be a case in which it 
could again interfere in vindication of its 
privileges. He should certainly vote for 
inquiry; and thought that if the magis- 
trates were convinced of the rectitude 
of their conduct, they, more than any 
other persons, ought to wish it to be in- 
stituted. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the present 
was a subject which the House always re- 
garded with the greatest jealousy. Un- 
questionably, that House was the tribunal 
before which all complaints of an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the people, as re- 
spected the election of their represen- 
tatives, ouglit to be brought. To call in 
the military during an election was an in- 
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but the clearest necessity could justify. 
What had that House been in the prac- 
tice of doing in cases of a similar nature ? 
When, in 1741, the members for the 
city of Westminster called witnesses to 
the bar to prove that the church-yard, in 
the neighbourhood of the hustings, had 
been taken possession of before the com- 
mencement of the election by a body of 
armed soldiers, the House came to a re- 
solution, “ That it was a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the subject, a 
manifest violation of the freedom of elec- 
tions, and an open defiance of the laws 
and constitution of this kingdom.’?, He 
would also read a short extract from the 
observations of one of the most eminent 
individuals who ever sat in the chair of 
that House—he meant Mr. Speaker Ons- 
low, when—in compliance with the in- 
structions of the House, he reprimanded 
the magistrates who had called in the mi- 
litary on that occasion. The hon. gen- 
tleman here read the extract to which he 
alluded. After citing the resolution, it 
proceeded—* It is impossible, if you well 
consider the terms of this resolution, but 
that you must have felt in your breasts the 
deepest sorrow and remorse for this rash 
act of yours, which, if it had not been 
animadverted upon, might have given the 


most dangerous wound to the constitution 
of this free country, that perhaps it had 
ever felt: this country, free, because this 
House is so; which this House can never 
be, but from the freedom of elections to 
it; and amidst the too many ways for 
violating that, none can be more perni- 
cious, because none more quick, cecisive 
and permanent, than what you might un- 
happily have set a precedent for, and 
which might have grown to an extremity, 
under the specious and ready pretences 
of fears and necessity, that supersede all 
law.” It concluded by saying, ‘ what 
you have done, is against one of the 
most essential parts of the law of the 
kingdom.”* He should be ashamed to 
add a single word, after reading this quo- 
tation, which so clearly laid down the 
rule that the interference of the military 
on such an occasion was justifiable only 

on the clearest necessity. Undoubtedly, 

there might have been such a necessity 

in the present case ; but that was a ques- 
tion which ought to be investigated, and 

he therefore thought the .hon. member 

perfectly right in calling for an inquiry 


* New. Parl. Hist, vol. 12, p. 828, 


fringement of those rights, which nothing. 
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by that House, which was-bound to de- 
fend the privileges of the people. 

Mr. Beckett denied that the case of 
‘Westminster, and the present case were 
parallel. . In the case of Westminster, the 
troops were placed near the hustings be- 
fore the commencement of the election, 


and remained there the whole time. In 


the case under consideration, the military 
had not been called in until the poll had 
closed [No, no!]; at least, so it was 
‘tated in the petition. This was a very 
stale proceeding. If the conduct of the 
magistrate: of Carlisle had been blame- 
able, why was it not sooner inquired into? 
But was it blameable? Had there not 
been a considerable riot ?—had not seve- 
ral men been knocked down, and some of 
their legs broken ?—had not the Riot act 
‘been read three times? Were not those 
of the mob who remained, guilty of fe- 
lony ? and were not the magistrates, who 
acted on their own responsibility, justified 
in, at length, calling in the military, to put 
an end to that which they could not put 
an end to without them? But even if the 
magistrates were wrong, had the hon. 
mover taken the proper course on the 
occasion? Ought he not rather to have 
moved, that the petition should bereferred 
to the examination of a select committee, 
or rather, ought not the whole business to 
have been submitted to the court of 
King’s-bench? The courts of law were 
open to any one who had to complain 
either of this or of any other act of the 
magistracy. For his own part, he must 
state it as his opinion, that if the hon. 
member had been influenced by better 
feelings, or had been better advised, he 
would rather have taken a course very 
Serer from that which he had thought 
his duty to pursue. 

Mr. Calcraft said, he had never heard 
any question in which the clearest privi- 
leges of the House and the most valuable 
rights of the constituent body were im- 
plicated, treated, in the manner in which 
the present question had been treated by 
the right hon. gentleman who had spoken 
last. He was sorry that there should be 
any member in that House so lost to the 
love of liberty, so regardless of the privi- 
leges of that House, and so neglectful of 


the dearest rights of the subject, as that | in 


right hon. was on his own 
showing. ‘The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that this complaint was now stale. 
Stale! A breach of the privilege of par- 
liameft, an interference of the military 


_prived of their 
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at the election of a member to sit in that 
House, was called stale: stale indeed; 
because it did not come in time to suit 
the palate of the right hon. gentleman, 
and therefore was to be neglected as un- 
necessary ; or, if made out, was to be re- 
ferred to the common-law courts, and to 
be decided by the common-law principles 
of riot. Was that the way in which in- 
fringements of the right of election were 
to be remedied? He regretted that a man 
who held sentiments so novel and so un- 
constitutional should hold a judicial situa- 
tion of great consequence; and he be- 
lieved that if the right hon. gentleman 
had ever ventured to express such senti- 
ments before he had been appointed to 
that situation, he would not now have 
held it. To show that the military had 
been called in at all, was sufficient to jus- 
tify inquiry. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the magistrates had caused 
the military to interfere upon their own 
responsibility ; and the magistrates should 
be made to know that their responsibility 
would bring them to the bar of that 
House, if their conduct was complained 
of. That was the way in which he would 
advise the House to interfere in this ques- 
tion. He did not stand there to say that 
the magistrates could not be justified ; but 
he did stand there to say that the House 
could not be justified if it did not exa- 
mine into the conduct imputed to them. 
His hon. friend had moved that this 
complaint should be referred to a com- 
mittee of privileges; perhaps it might 
have been better if he had moved that it 
should be referred to a select committee ; 
but let it not be said, that when a party 
of magistrates caused the military to in- 
terfere with the rights of election, no re- 
dress could be obtained for the people, 
because the mode proposed to obtain it 
was not exactly the best possible. 

- Mr. Bennet said, that a noble lord had 
declared that there never was a more 
malignant riot than at the election for 
Carlisle. Now hecould assurethe House, 
that he, for one, had seen a more malig- 
nant riot, and that at the noble lord’s 
last election. He had there seen a slave- 
dealer from Liverpool heading a body of 
bludgeon-men whom the noble lord kept 
ay, and had seldom been more grati- 
fied than on wel them routed and de- 


ta opima by the gallant 
peasantry. 


Lord Eovther observed, that it was 
easy to call special. constables bludgeon- 
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meh, but not very fair to call the cap- 
tain of a merchantman a. siave-dealer, 
after he had long ceased to exercise that 


traffic. With regard to the interference 
of the military, the Whigs had found 
their assistance necessary not very long 
‘since at a Westminster election. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that finding 
there was a doubt on the point whether 
the military had been called in before or 
‘after the close of the poll, he certainly 
felt no longer any disposition to resist in- 
quiry on the subject. 

Sir J. Graham maintained, that there 
had been a great riot on the occasion 
in question, of which fact, no less than 
seven affidavits had been made, and that 
it was on that ground that the magistrates 
had issued orders for the troops to in- 
terfere. 

The previous question was withdrawn, 
and the original motion agreed to. 


' Breapv.] Mr. Harbord rose, to move 
for the appointment of a select committee 
to take into consideration the existing 
regulations relative to the making and 
the sale of Bread, with a view to repeal 
the same. When it was considered that 
two-thirds of the population of the em- 
pire lived almost entirely on bread, it 
behoved the House to see that they were 
supplied with it at the cheapest possible 
rate, of the best possible description, 
and in just measure. That was not now 
the case. The existing law on the sub- 
ject was pernicious in its tendency, inas- 
much as it held forth to the poor the ex- 
pectation of a protection which it did not 
realise, and prevented them from using 
that caution to which they would other- 
wise resort. He had referred to all the 
acts on the subject which had passed 
during the last 553 years, He would 
trouble the House, however, only with 
the general result which he had drawn 
from those acts. All that he now felt it 
his duty to do was, to point out the de- 
fects of the law as it existed. With re- 
gard to the remedy, some might think 
that there ought to be no legislative in- 
terference at all; others might be of opi- 
nion that this or that provision would be 
desirable. He intended to move for the 
repeal of the 59th of Geo. 3rd, c. 36, 
containing a clause which enacted, that in 
all cases of complaint oe bakers, the 
complaint should be made within 24 hours 
after the bread was made, and should be 
supported before the magistrate by one 
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or two disinterested - witnesses. It was 
manifest that the onus probandi was here 
laid upon the wrong party, and that diffi- 
culties were cast in the way of the poor, 
who were most on 99 to frauds of this 
description. The labouring poor in thé 
country often bought their bread on a 
Saturday, and employed their children 
for that purpose. A deficiency in its 
weight might not therefore be discovered 
till Monday, when the time for receiving 
the complaint was gone by. In fact, he 
believed that in Norfolk, not one convic- 
tion had yet taken place under this sta- 
tute, although a very short time before it 
passed, there had been 40 before one ma- 
gistrate. In Dorset, similar effects had 
followed, and one magistrate had stated » 
to him that he was averse to receiving coms 
plaints, from a fear of making the bakers 
acquainted with the actual state of the 
law. In the county of Stafford the same 
inconvenience was generally felt. 

Mr. Littleton observed, that he had 
heard many complaints of the futility of 
the law in its present state. He was in- 
clined to think that unrestricted competi- 
tion would afford the public greater se- 
curity than any legislative enactment, 
but was-of opinion, at the same time, that 
there should either be an entire repeal of 
the law, or that bread should in future be 
sold by weight. 

Sir C. Burrell observed, that the cir- 
cumstance of the quartern loaf being now 
sold at 10d., whilst fine wheat was at 14/. 
a load, could only be ascribed to com- 
bination. 

- Alderman C. Smith observed, that wheat 
being at 14/. per load, the quartern loaf 
might be sold at 74d. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Army EstimaTEs.] On the motion 
for bringing up the report of the commit- 
tee of supply, 

Mr. Bernal said, he conceived the 
guards to be the most expensive force 
that the country could be called upon to 
maintain. They had become a sort of 
military police, and he was at a loss to 
conceive what reason could be assigned 
for stationing a subaltern’s guard at the 
West-India Docks, a serjeant’s guard at 
the British Museum, ora corporal’s guard 
at so many different posts in every direc- 
tion. They might be very proper at the 
Tower ; but certainly a commercial body, 
like the West-India Dock company, were 
capable of protecting their own property. 
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Neither could he admit the fitness of a 
military guard for protecting the medals 
or rarities deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. . Now, the 100 men stationed at 
these two last-mentionéd places would 
render a force of 400 necessary in order 
to afford reliefs. He was convinced, that 
4,000 effective rank and file of foot guards 
would answer every purpose, and that the 
cavalry might also bear a considerable re- 
duction. He wished for these reductions, 
if it were only as a pledge that this coun- 
try was not to be made a theatre of expe- 
riment for introducing the military and 
despotic systems of the continent. 

_ Sir H. Hardinge contended, that to as- 
similate the guards to regiments of the 
line would considerably add to the present 
expense. 

r. Lockhart said, the House acted 
with regard to the public expenditure, 
like a prodigal, who first determined to 
spend a certain sum, and then proceeded 
to consider how he should get it. He 
objected to the report being brought u 
upon these principles, and maintained, 
that the committee was falsely termed a 
committee of ways and means, They did 
not consider the real ways and means by 
which the country might meet the expen- 
diture, but merely recommended a given 
service to be supported bya given expen- 
diture without estimating the means of 


the country. How could he tell that the 
repeal of the last malt duties, and of the 


husbandry horse-tax, might not be 
carried, and a deficiency consequently 
arise in the ways and means of the 
country to support the proposed expen- 
diture? 

Sir H. Parnell said, that the prospect 
before the country was sufficiently 
lamentable, for the reasoning of ministers 
was, that if there were no reduction of 
the army, there could be no diminution 
of expenditure, and consequently no re- 
duction of taxation. ‘The hon. member 

roceeded to advert to the military force 
ept up in Ireland, and contended, that 
the civil establishment in that country was 
not placed upon. proper footing. The 
great defect of the system was, that 
constables were appointed by the grand 
juries, and consequently were not suffi- 
ciently under the control of the magis- 
trates. He was. satisfied that if the civil 
force were placed upon a proper footing, 
the army in Ireland might be consider- 
ably reduced. 

report was brought up. 
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On the motion, that the first resolution 
for fixing the number of men at 81,463, 
be agreed to, 

Mr. Hume said, he was under the ne- 
cessity of moving, by way of amendment, 
that the number, instead of being 81,468 
should be 71,468 men. He would take 
that opportunity of clearing himself, from 
the charge of having cast an imputation 
upon the guards. It was true he had 
said that some of them were kept up 


more for idle parade than real utility ; 


but he meant this as no reflection upon 
the men; he merely wished to impress 
upon the House, that if a greater number 
were maintained than was necessary for 
the wants of the country, the only ends 
they could serve were those of idle 
parade. Thegreat object which he thought 
most desirable in reducing the military 
establishment of the country, next to the 
saving in point of expense, was the ne- 
cessity it would impose upon the ma- 
gistracy of the country to depend upon 
the civil rather than the military power 
upon civil occasions. The occurrences 
at Carlisle, Dublin, and other quarters, 
ought to be so many lessons of caution 
to the House how they afforded facilities, 
by keeping up large military establish- 
ments, for the constant calling out of the 
military upon public occasions. As to 
the reliefs for the guards, he must say 
that they were created by the unneces- 
sary manner in which that branch of the 
force was applied; for instance, it was 
impossible to pass into that House with- 
out seeing soldiers stationed in the 
avenues: there was actually a barrack in 
the House of Commons. Many evil 
consequences besides the expense arose 
from this practice; the regular civil po- 
lice became relaxed and_ ineffectual. 
When any popular meeting took place, 
the peace was to be preserved . by 
soldiers ; a message was to be sent to the 
lord mayor to know how many guards he 
wanted, for there were plenty at his ser- 
vice. He had no wish to trench upon 
the comforts of the soldier, whose pay 
was doubled since 1792. [A cry of 
‘‘No.”] It was, he repeated, doubled. 
In 1792, the pay was sixpence a day ;_ it 
was now a shilling. This was his arith- 
metical calculation; and he reminded the 
noble lord that he promised to be a match 
for him in arithmetic. His object was to. 
reduce the numbers, and not the allow- 
ances of the soldier. He concluded by 
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~ Colonel Davies said, that as the chief 
objection to reduction had been the ne- 
cessity of reliefs for foreign garrisons, he 
should show that the proposed reductions 
could be made without taking from the 
troops applicable to reliefs. The old 
colonies had now 17,000 men. In 1787, 
they had 12,245, and in the latter half of 
1792, 13,277. If the garrisons of those 
colonies were reduced to the standard 
of 1787, 4,700; if to that of 1792, 3,700 
men might be reduced. With respect to 
the force at St. Helena, he thought that 
every purpose of safe detentian might be 
accomplished with one-half the garrison 
now maintained. One regiment of cavalry 
might, he thought, be reduced. He 
challenged any professional man to de- 
fend the maintenance of the waggon 
train, which was altogether useless. He 
thought the réduction proposed in the 
amendment could be safely carried: into 
effect. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that as 
the hon. member for Aberdeen, who 
might be called the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, had proposed to reduce the pay of 
the soldier to one-half, would he get his 
party to pledge themselves to that mea- 
sure? 

Mr. Hume disavowed having made any 
proposition for taking away half the pay 
of the army. ; 

’ Mr. Hutchinson considered the exer- 
tions of the hon. member for Aberdeen 
to redound as much to his own credit, as 
they would ultimately prove of advantage 
to the country. When the House had 
been voting an extravagant estimate on 
an impoverished country, he did not envy 
the feelings of the hon. member, who had 
endeavoured to turn into ridicule the 
efforts of those who exerted them- 
selves to lessen the burthens of the 
people. He was proud of being one of 
those who had joined in those efforts: he 
acknowledged ‘no leader: he had looked 
at the distresses of the people, the state 
of the finances, and the policy of the 
country, and he declared, as a man of 
honour, that he believed the vote to be 
extravagant and unnecessary. 

Mr. Bankes said, that had he been pre- 
sent last night he should certainly have 
voted for the reduction of 5,000. In 
1816 he had enforced the necessity of re- 
ducing the estimates so far as it was 
practicable to’ the scale of 1792. In 
the committee of finance, in 1817, he 
had pressed the same necessity, froma 


(1962 
conviction’ that every attempt ought to 


be made to approximate the present with 
the former peace establishment as nearly 
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as possible. Circumstances might, un- 
doubtedly, render a greater number of 
men necessary at present than our situa- 
tion in 1792 called for. The different 
system, for instance, on which reliefs 
were now conducted, could not be met 
by so small a number of men as was here- 
tofore employed. There was, however, 
one point which strongly inclined him to 
think that the numbers now kept up were 
more than the present situation of affairs 
demanded. He alluded to the fact, that 
the establishment voted in 1819 was not 
so large as that now proposed. For his 
own part, he could see no reason what- 
ever for voting a single man more than’ 
the force which in 1819 was considered 
sufficient. Looking to the state of the 
country, he saw nothing, either at home 
or abroad which could lead him to 
apprehend danger. The severe pressure 
of the times ‘might, however, he was 
ready to confess, induce him to go 
farther in point of reduction, than per- 
haps he would be otherwise inclined to do. 
He would willingly vote for a reduction 
of 5,000 men ; but he could not go as far 
as 10,000. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not but think 
that the number of troops proposed to be 
kept up was considerably too great. 
Those who were at the head of the 
military establishment might be of opi- 
nion that the force called for was not 
more than sufficient; but, on the other 
hand, it was natural enough for the peo- 
ple, who were to defray the expense, to 
wish that the number proposed should be 
lowered. In such a state of things, the 
parliament ought to make itself, in some 
degree, responsible for voting a lower 
establishment than ministers themselves 
would like to propose. If at a future 
period a greater force were wanted for 
our internal or external security, the 
country would much more cheerfully 
respond to the call, if it were now shown 
that the House felt a due commiseration 
for the distresses of the people. The 
force for domestic service, especially for 
Ireland, appeared to him to be too great. 
Whether this was the case with respect 
to the colonies, where the superficies to 
be defended was so extensive, he could 
not say; but, looking to the entire vote, 
he thought the House would not perform 
its duty if it agreed to it without modifi- 
cations, 
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Mr. W. Smith was of opinion that in 
the colonies a considerable reduction 
might be made in the military force. All 
the force necessary for their defence was 
one of sufficient magnitude to guard them 
from surprise by a coup de main. Now, 
which of the powers, in any one quarter 
of the globe, was likely to surprise, in a 
hostile way, a colony of Great Britain? 
Not one of our colonies stood in danger, 
either in presenti or in prospectu. If 
they reduced their foreign garrisons, the 
saving would be more considerable than 
any that could be effected in any other 
branch. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the increase. 
since 1819 consisted of the augmentation 
of the regiment at New South Wales, 
from 650 to 1,000 men, which was effect- 
ed in consequence of the representation 
of the governor of that colony. A regi- 
ment had also been appropriated to the 
service of Heligoland, &c., instead of pro- 
ceeding on the old system of drafting 
reaeeres to those places. He called on 
gentlemen to mark the situation in which 
the country would be placed, if they only 
voted 70,000 rank and file, which would 
be the number granted, if the amend- 
ment were carried, exclusive of the 
veteran battalions. There were at pre- 
sent afloat 4,550 rank and file, a body 
not now available for any purpose to 
which the army about to be voted was 
applicable. There were non-effectives of 
the line 4,400 men. There were at the 
dépot at the Isle of Wight 3,100 raw 
recruits belonging to regiments abroad. 
Here, then, was a total of 10,250 rank and 
file to be deducted from 70,000, which 
the gentlemen opposite proposed. So 
that, in fact, they were only giving to 
government 60,000 men disposable for all 
the purposes which required a military 
force. 

The question being put, ‘* That the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the said Resolution,” the House 
divided: Ayes, 116; Noes, 46: Majority 
against the Amendment, 70. 

_ The resolution was then agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 
Althorp, lord © Crompton, S. 
Allen, J. H. Evans, W. 
Bernal, R. Fergusson, sir R. 
Bright, H. Farrand, R. 
Bankes, H. Grant, J. P. 
Calcraft, J. Guise, sir W. 


Campbell, hon. J. F. Gordon, Ry 
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Graham, S. Robertson, A 
Gaskell, B. Robarts, col. 
Hamilton, lord A. Rice, G. R. 
Harbord, hon, E. Smith, R. 
Hurst, R. Smith, W. 
Hutchinson, hon. C. Smyth, J. H. 

H. Stuart, lord J. 
Jervoise, G. P. Sykes, D. 
Lloyd, J. M. Tulk, C. A. 
Lockhart, J. Tennyson, C. 
Lennard, T. B: Tremayne, J. H. 
Milton, lord. Webb, C. 
Moore, P. Whitmore, W. 
Parnell, sir H. Wilberforce, W. 
Palmer, C. F. Wyvill, M. 
Rickford, W. TELLERS. 
Ricardo, D. Hume, J. 
Robinson, sir G. Davis, C. 


_ County Courts Rare.] Lord, 
ov moved the second reading of this. 
ill, 

Mr. Lockhart agreed in the principle 
of the bill, because he conceived it was 
not proper that the superior courts should 
be. occupied in deciding causes, where 
the property in dispute, whether money 
or chattels, was of trifling value. It was 
also a greathardship on the suitor, who fre- 
quently lost $0/. or 40/. in endeavouring to 
recover a much smaller sum. The noble 
lord meant to remedy this evil by creating 
a sort of county judge—a barrister—who, 
with the aid of a jury, would be able, four. 
times in a year, to determine causes of a 
certain value. Now, he conceived, that 
a new tribunal was wholly unnecessary. 
In his opinion, if the powers of the courts. - 
of quarter session were amplified, the. 
duty could be done more constitutionally. 
This would be a much more respectable 
and efficient tribunal—more under. the 
aggregate eye of the country, and 
attended with less expense to the public. 
He hoped the noble lord would explain 
whether there was any foundation for the 
rumour, that it was intended to pay the 
judges in these courts by allowing them 
a fee of 6d. for each cause. It was evi- 
dent that such a regulation was quite in- 
compatible with any thing like the respect- 
ability which ought to attach to the 
judicial character. It was not his inten- 
tion to oppose the second reading of the 
bill; but if it went into a committee, he 
should certainly oppose it tn toto, or move 
such an alteration as would prevent the 
appointment of barristers to the offices of 


judges in county courts. 


r, F. Palmer hoped the House would 
not agree to the suggestion of his hon. 
friend of throwing the business in ques 
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tion upon the quarter sessions." The in- 
crease of business in that direction had 
already become very inconvenient. 
_ Mr. Chetwynd conceived it necessary 
that some change should be made in the 
constitution of the county courts. The 
oor had great reason to complain of the 
impositions practised on them by the 
country attornies under the present system. 
As to the quarter sessions, they had 
already sufficient business; and if the 
House, by adopting the suggestion of the 
hon. gentleman, should overburthen the 
country magistrates, the consequence 
would be, that no gentleman would accept 
the office, and the country would be 
obliged to have recourse to that greatest 
of all curses, a stipendiary magistracy. 
At the same time, in the present distressed 
state of the people, he could not consent to 
anyadditional burthens on the county-rates, 
and therefore he should oppose that part 
of the bill which proposed to provide 
salaries for the judges by the imposition 
of a new rate. 
_ The Attorney General had no hesitation 
in saying, that he thought the plan of the 
noble lord extremely objectionable. It 
went to establish a perfectly novel juris- 
diction, and one that would be attended 
with heavy expense. The noble lord 
proposed to establish no fewer than 80 
tribunals, with a barrister at the head of 
each. The salaries of these judges, con- 
sidering that their time was likely to be 
occupied exclusively by the business of 
their courts, could not be averaged at 
less than 500/. a year, which amounted to 
‘no less a sum than 40,000/., exclusive of 
the salaries of 80 clerks. The plan of 
paying the judges by allowing them a fee 
for each cause was too degrading to be 
entertained for a moment; and therefore 
‘their salaries must be paid out of the 
county-rates. 

Lord Althorp said, that as the opinion 
of the hon. and learned member was un- 
favourable to the bill, he feared there was 
little chance of its ultimate success; but 
he would press it to a second reading, in 
the hope that he should be able to alter 

the bill so as to render it free from objec- 
_tion. 
The bill was read a second time. 

: 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, March 16. 
PETITIONS RESPECTING THE. ROMAN 


Catuotic Crarms.] Mr. Wilberforce 
VOL. TY.’ 
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presented a petition from certain Roman 
Catholics of Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire, against the bills now in progress 
for the relief of the Catholics. He did 
not concur in the prayer of the petition ; 
but as it had been forwarded to him, he 
had thought it his duty to present it. 

Sir T. Lethbridge said,that from the sen- 
timents expressed by these petitioners, he 
would call upon the House to pause before 
they proceeded further with the bills now 
in the House, one of which went to give 
the Catholics what they wanted—the 
other to impose restraints upon them, to 
which they were not subjected at present. 
What reason could they have for thinking. 
that these measures would satisfy the 
Catholics, when a petition like this was 
presented from them, with the name of 
Dr. Milner attached to it? If the bill, 
which the Catholics wished to pass into a 
law, were passed, the Protestants, he was 
sure, could not be satisfied, unless ano- 
ther bill were passed to impose such 
restrictions as could not be other than 
unpalatable to. the Catholics. He could 
see no reason for two bills being brought 
in, unless he assumed that the one which 
the Catholics desired should be passed, 
was intended to be permanent, while the 
repeal of the other, at no distant period, 
was in contemplation. He had no doubt, 
that if these measures were passed, they 
would in a few years find the Catholics 
coming again to parliament to petition 
for the repeal of one of them. The 
loyalty and merit of the petitioners he 
would be the last man to deny. He had 
a great respect for the Catholics both of 
this country and of Ireland; but still he 
had ever thought it his duty to oppose 
their claims, and he would continue to do 
so. Granting all they desired would, in 
his opinion, be likely to subject the coun- 


try to the same disasters which had un- 


happily been experienced at a former 
period of our history, and from which we 
had only relieved ourselves by means of 
laws—not like those now in force against 
the Roman Catholics, but by such as 
were in force fifty or sixty yearsago. Of 
the repeal of those laws which were no 
longer in force, he did not complain, but 
he hoped the House would not take a 
course that would be likely tou reproduce 
the misery formerly experienced. _ 
Mr. Plunkett said, the hon, baronet had 


‘thought proper, in some degree, to anti- 


cipate the discussion of the subject, to 
which the attention of the House would 
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shortly be directed, and he felt it neces- 
sary, therefore, to make one or two ob- 
servations in reply to what had fallen 
from him. With respect to the signature 
of Dr. Milner, from which the hon. baro- 
net appeared to derive so much satisfac- 
tion, he could not help saying that in that 
individual it was only an act of undeviat- 
ing, consistent bigotry. If he had felt 
some exultation in his mind that a mea- 
sure of the highest possible public good 
was now apparently on the point of at- 
tainment, it was with the deepest regret 
that he witnessed an attempt to darken 


he same evil spirit which in 1813 came 
forward to blast the hopes of the Catho- 
lics, was once more at work. The name 
of Dr. Milner was not at the head of this 
petition, but he was persuaded that he 
was the prime instigator of it—he was 
satisfied that he was at the bottom of a 
measure, the object of which was, to de- 
stroy once more the hopes of his Catholic 
fellow-subjects. He had a right to say, 
that the sentiments of the Roman Catho- 
lics of this country could not fairly be 
collected from this petition. The peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of England, 
which was laid before the House a few 
hights ago, was signed by seven apostolic 
vicars. Now there were eight apostolic 
vicars in this country, and the eighth 
apostolic vicar, whose name was not 
annexed to that petition, who disavowed 
that spirit of conciliation which animated 
his brethren, was the same upon whose 
intervention the hon. baronet had that 
night thought proper to congratulate the 
House. That gentleman was the same 
erson, who, in 1813, came forward on 
he eve of the adoption of a measure for 
the relief of the Catholics, and by whose 
interference that measure had been aban- 
doned. He had been censured and dis- 
owned by the Catholic board; and the 
House would judge of the bigoted spirit 
of ‘a man, who could publicly declare, 
that the day on which Catholic emanci- 
pation was granted, would be a day of 
downfall of the Catholic religion in this 
country, What was the object of this 
man? What, but to prevent the possi- 
bility of Roman Catholic emancipation— 
to destroy all hopes of conciliation—to 
keep alive religious dissention—and render 
discord and dissatisfaction interminable, 
by perpetuating the distinctions between 
rotestants and Catholics. He had never 
expected a general concurrence; for it 
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was visionary to expect the concurrence 
of bigotry. Bigotry was unchangeable ; 
he cared not whether it was Roman 
Catholic bigotry or Protestant bigotry— 
its character was the same—its pursuits 
were the same—true to its aim, though 
besotted in its expectations—steady.to its 

urpose, though blind to its interests, for 
‘ent ts time flowed in vain. It was 
abandoned by the tides of knowledge—it 
was left stranded by the waters of reason, 
and worshipped the figures imprinted on 
the sand, which were soon to be washed 
away. It was inaccessible to reason—it 
was irreclaimable by experience. 

Mr. Bright was satisfied that this ques- 
tion could never be set completely at rest, 
unless the House conceded all the Catho- 
lics required, or resolutely took their 
stand where they now were. All who 
approved the Catholic claims, were either 
directly, or by inference, accused of 
bigotry. Let the Protestant Dissenter bé 
first raised to his proper rank in the state ; 
and then it would be time enough to con- 
sider what ought to be done for the Ca- 
tholic Dissenter, 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that the 
petition did not come before the House 
with that authority which might have been 
concluded from its ‘title. There were in 
Staffordshire many ancient Catholic fa- 
milies, and yet none of those illustrious fa- 
milies, had put their names to the peti- 
tion. He would ask, whether the omis- 
sion of the names of the earl of Shrews- 
bury, lord Stourton, the Fitzherberts, the 
Cliffords, the Jerninghams, and others, 
who formed the ornament of the Catho- 
lic body, was no objection? He would 
have considered the authority of such 
names even superior to that of the 
right-reverend-vicar-apostolic. He would 
not apply the term aay | to the Catho- 
lic, who on the one hand fanned the flame 
of dissention ; or to the Protestant on the 
other, who laboured in the same unfortu- 
nate cause ; but he was glad to find, that 
to a petition which was opposed to liberali- 
ty, good sense, and the spirit of concilia- 
tion, there was not the name of a single 
‘Catholic gentleman of known respectabi- 
lity. The sole and undivided honour 
should be given to Dr. Milner, whom he 
believed to be the irreconcileable enemy 
of all union and mutual good-will between 

Protestant and Catholic, and it was not 
strange that such an enemy should be 
hailed by all Protestants, who, on the 


other side, hield in-alarm and detestation 
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the union. and sincere coalition of every 
class of his majesty’s subjects. 

After some further conversation, the 
Petition, together with severai others, 
both for and against the claims of the 
Catholics, were ordered to lie on the 


table. 


Roman Cartuotic Disapitity Re- 
‘MOVAL Bitt.] On the order of the day 
‘for the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Plunkett rose. He said, it was 
not then his intention to trespass long on 
the time of the House ; indeed, after the 
indulgence which he had so largely ex- 
perienced on a former night, it would 
furnish but a bad specimen of taste to go 
a second time inty a general consideration 
of the question. Whien he took the liber- 
ty of opening his views on the question, 
he had described the measure as having 
for its primary object a great end of pub- 
lic justice. Hehad expressed ahope that it 
would be favourably regarded by all those 
whose interests it was designed to pro- 
mote ; and he had received great pleasure 
in finding, from all that had passed in the 
country with which he was most nearly 
‘connected, that his hopes had been more 
than realized ; for he must take leave to 
say, that he never entertained the chime- 
rical notion of being able to conciliate the 
approbation of all persons on such a sub- 
ject. There were persons by whom that 
general satisfaction would be felt as a 
grievous calamity, who prized the religi- 
ous hostility which they bore to other 
Christian sects and denominations as a 
valuable inheritance descended to them 
from their ancestors, and which it was in- 
cumbent on them to leave as a legacy to 
their children. With such persons he 
-would not argue; they lived in a terri- 
‘tory of their own, wholly inaccessible to 
any reasoning which he could employ. It 
was however some consolation to know 
that the measure, if carried, could not in- 
.terrupt their happiness, but that they 
would rise the next morning in possession 

of as much comfort and security as the 

-had ever before enjoyed, and, as 
_—for they were very worthy and respect- 
able persons—they would long continue 
toenjoy. He must take that opportunity 
_also of remarking, that he had never ap- 
plied the term “ bigotry” to the great 
5 of Protestants with whom he had 
the misfortune to differ on this subject. 
Nothing could be more foreign from his 
disposition ; and in truth, he felt the ut- 
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most degree of deference for sentiments, 
which, although they appeared to him to 
originate in prejudice and error, might be 
so regarded by him through his own pre- 
judices and errors. Those errors, if they 
were such, he was ready to yield to the 
force of argument, and to a proof of ac- 
tual danger arising to the establishments 
so justly dear to us, from admitting the 
Roman Catholics to share in the full ad- 
vantages of the constitution. 

It had been his endeayour, and that of 
the distinguished individuals who wereas- 
sociated with him inthepreparation of this 
bill, to proceed with the greatest caution, 
and to evince a deference for the opinions 
of those classes to whom he was now al- 
luding. Their objéct was not only to 
give security against danger, but to satis- 
fy every reasonable apprehension. They 
had felt it to be their duty also to defer to 
the apprehensions and jealousies of the 
Roman Catholics. It was their wish to 
reconcile both Protestants and Catho- 
lics, by not yielding on the one hand what 
was necessary to the security of the esta- 
blishment, nor demanding on the other 
what must violate the religious scruples 
of the Roman Catholics. The present 
state of public affairs, and the state also 
of the public mind, seemed to him pecu- 
liarly favourable to the success of this im- 
portant measure. He considered that the 
indifference and apathy spoken of by an 
hon. member, as characteristic of thé 
public mind, proved only that the people 
willingly left the decision of this question 
to the wisdom of their representatives. 
They were satisfied that nothing would 
be done by parliament to endanger the 
constitution, and they suppressed their 
own feelings from their confidence in the 
legislature. The time, therefore, was 
most favourable to a full consideration of 
those claims which had been so often and 
hitherto so unsuccessfully urged on be- 
half of the Roman Catholics.— Without 
further preamble, he should proceed to 
state the substance of the bill, endeavour- 
ing only to set himself right with the 
House, as to what had fallen from him in 
the former discussion. He had then as- 
serted, that admission to the franchises 
and offices of the state was the right of 
every Roman Catholic liege subject, and 
that exclusion from eligibility was incon- 
sistent with the first principles of the con- 
stitution. Inthe sense in which he had 
stated, and in which alone he could be 


supposed to have stated it, he now re-as- 


ty 


erted that proposition. The right of the 

Roman catholic was precisely the same as 

that of the Protestant ; but he never was 

so absurd as to maintain that that right 
could not be controlled by the exigencies 
or necessities of the state. Ifevera clear 
case were made out to him of expediency 
arising from danger serious enough to 
countervail a general principle, he would 
say at once that the Roman Catholic 
must yield to the imperious rule which 
that expediency would dictate. But 
whence did the Protestant derive his 
claim to vote at elections, or to hold him- 
self eligible to sit in parliament? Not 
from any written law or charter that he 
had ever met with ; but from the first 
elements, from the essence and the sta- 
mina, of theconstitution. The Roman Ca- 
tholic complained that since the reign of 

Charles 2nd he had been subjected to cer- 
tain disabilities. He did not deny the right of 
parliament to imposethem, but stated that 
they were originally designed to be tem- 
porary, and were enacted in consequence 
of a suspicion that the reigning monarch 
was not a Protestant. The Roman Ca- 
tholic added, that those circumstances had 
gone by; that there no longer existed 
any danger of a Popish king, or of a Po- 
pish successor. ‘Therefore, he submitted, 
as the danger had ceased, so ought the 
restrictions which that danger alone had 
justified. ifthe Protestant could show no 
over-ruling necessity for the exclusion of 
the Catholic, could ‘he show any principle 
by which it was made an ieiditiel or fun- 
damental part of the constitution? The 
Catholic denied it : he challenged discus- 
sion ; he contended that such a proposi- 
tion was at war with the first principles 
on which that constitution was founded. 

_ He was the more anxious to set himself 
right upon this point, because he had 
been supposed to argue the case of the 
Protestant dissenter, as well as of the 
Roman Catholic. But the truth was, 
that each question stood on its own spe- 
cial grounds; that of the Protestant dis- 
senter was altogetlier distinct. As re- 
garded the Roman Catholic, it was a 
question of danger between letting him 
in and shutting him out ; but the situation 
of the dissenter was extremely different. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
explain the actual state of the Protestant 
dissenter in Ireland, as he believed the 
— was in general ignorant of it. The 

rotestant dissenter was not then subject 
to any test in Ireland, nor had he been. 
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for the last forty years. An act passed 
in the year ‘1780, exempted him from the 
operation of the Test act; the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholic did not, there- 
fore, involve the Protestant dissenter. As 
he was now on this subject, he could 
wish to put the House in possession of a 
curious fact. The act of 1780 relieved 
the Protestants from the sacramental 
test: the words were distinct and posi- 
tive, that from and after the passing of 
the act the Protestants should not be 
bound by the sacramental test. In 1793, 
an act passed to relieve the Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and it went on to state, that the 
Roman Catholics should be subject to no 
other disqualification or disability in this 
respect than those to which the Pro- 
testants were liable. Some persons, how- 
ever, thought that the Protestants of the 
established church were not included, and 
that the act exempting from the sacra- 
mental test did not apply to them; and 
as some doubts and difficulties arose in 
consequence with regard to the Catholics, 
a statute passed the Irish House of Com- 
mons to explain the act of 1780, and to 
exempt the Protestants of the established 
church. It was sent up to the House of 
Lords, and there, on consulting the 
Journals, it appeared that it had been 
read with unexampled celerity three times 
in one day; that an amendment by the 
insertion of the simple word not was in- 
troduced, in fact negativing the whole ob- 
ject of the measure; and that being re- 
turned to the Commons, it passed in that 
shape unanimously. Under the operation 
of the law thus explained, the Roman 
Catholic in Ireland was therefore still 
liable to the sacramental test. He had 
thought it right to put the House in pos- 
session of this fact, to show how what 
had been meant here as a piece of justice, 
grace, and favour to the Catholics was 
marred in Ireland, by trick, artifice, and 
management. 

He would now proceed to state parti- 
cularly the nature of the bill, as framed 
by the committee on the resolutions of 
the House. The bill for removing dis- 
qualifications comprised two distinct ob- 


jects. First, the disqualification by reason 


of the oath of supremacy ; and secondly, 
the disqualification by reason of the de- 
claration of transubstantiation. As to the 
last, he need not long occupy the time of 
the House; for he had never heard any 
man, whether clerical or lay, contend for 
the propriety of that declaration : it. was 
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justly considered injurious to the best in- 
terests of Christianity, and incapable of 
affording any real benefit or security. 
Though it contained several points be- 
sides transubstantiation, such as the invo- 
cation of saints and the sacrifice of the 
mass, yet it formed but a small portion 
of the faith of the Roman Catholics; and 
if in the progress of investigation, or in 
the course of time, those points were to 
be changed, there would still remain the 
doctrines of purgatory, the sacraments, 
and auricular confession. It was also im- 
perfect in this respect; for if the object 
were to exclude the Roman Catholics, it 
did not effect that object. A man might 
subscribe this declaration for his conve- 
nience, and yet continue a Papist; and 
therefore it was not the sort of security 
the House ought to have. A Roman 
Catholic might say, “ I choose to sacri- 
fice to my interest the strictness of my 
‘religion, and become a member of parlia- 
‘ment. If this were discovered, it would 
be the duty of the House to expel such 
‘an individual. And why? Because he 
had sacrificed his religion, because he had 
complied with the strictness of the penal 
laws of the Protestants, which tempted 
men to set the desire of the honours of 
the state above the clear dictates of con- 
science. On this account he stated, that 
the law carried on the face of it the marks 
of haste and imperfection. 
He would now pass without further re- 
mark to that part of the bill that related 
‘to the oath of supremacy. It had struck 
him to-night with some degree of surprise 
‘to find that the right rev. gentleman who 
presided over the Catholics in the midland 
district of this country had taken upon 
‘himself to say that the explanation or mo- 
dification of the oath of supremacy in the 
intended bill, was inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics; be- 
cause, if any point could be established 
by undeniable documents anterior to the 
Reformation itself, it was, that the con- 
dition of the complete and absolute do- 
minion of the king of these realms, as to 
‘all civil and religious rights, was perfectly 
‘reconcileable with the doctrines of Ca- 
tholicism. He would state one or two 
_ facts upon this subject. Before the Re- 
formation, the great body of the acts was 
passed by a Roman Catholic parliament, 
‘and the exclusion of the See of Rome 
from interfering with the political con- 
cerns of the kingdom was perfect before 


a 


[1274 
In the time of Henry 8th, any one who 
would have been hanged as a traitor for 
decrying the-authority of the King, would 
have béett burned as a heretic for im- 
Pugning the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

hen the statute of Philip and Mary, 
which restored all the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, passed, it contained in itself an 
express saving of all the acts prior to-the 
28th Henry 8th. He next came to the 
proceedings of queen Elizabeth; and he 
had already noticed her admonition pub- 
lished at the beginning of her reign, and 
the accompanying admonition and injunc- 
‘tion afterwards incorporated in the act 
passed in her fifth year. He begged to 
recall the attention of the House to the 
precise words of the queen’s admonition : 
‘they were these:—‘ For certainly her 
‘majesty neither doth nor ever will chal- 
lenge any authority other than that was 
challenged and lately used by the said 
‘noble kings of famous memory, king 
Henry 8th and king Edward 6th, which 
is and was of ancient time due to the 
‘imperial crown of this realm; that is, 
‘under God, to have the sovereignty and 
‘rule over-all manner of persons born 
within these her realms, dominions, and 
‘countries, of what estate, either eccle- 
siastical or civil, soever they be; so as 
‘no other foreign power shall or ought to 
have any superiority over them. And if 
any person that hath conceived any other 
sense of the said oath, shall accept the 
same oath with this interpretation, sense, 
and meaning, her majesty is well pleased 
to accept every such in that behalf as her 
good and obedient subjects, and shall 
‘acquit them of all manner of penalties 
‘contained in the said act, against such as 
‘shall peremptorily and obstinately refuse 
“to take the same oath.” Thus, what the 
‘vicar of the midland district denied was 
expressly stated—The hon. gentleman, 
in further confirmation, read the opinion 
‘and explanation given by bishop Burnet 
upon the subject, which showed the policy 
of the queen, and the obstacles that stood 
‘in the way of what she desired to accom- 
‘plish. The only other point on which he 
would trouble the House was that of 
‘supremacy, which was fully explained in 
the 37th article of our church:—‘ The 
king’s majesty hath the chief power in 
‘this realm of England, and other his do- 
minions; unto whom the chief govern- 
ment of all estates of this realm, whether 
‘they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 
doth appertain; and is not, nor ought to 


one of the doctrines was changed in it. 
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be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction.” 
There was not a word in the whole of it 
which the Catholics were not ready to 
adopt. It proceeded “« Where we attri- 
bute to the king’s majesty the chief go- 
vernment, by which titles we understand 
the minds of some slanderous folks to be 
offended, we give not to our princes the 
ministering either of God’s word, or of 
the sacraments; the which thing the in- 
junctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth 
our queen do most plainty testify; but 
that only prerogative which we see to 
have been given always to all godly 
princes in Holy Scriptures by God him- 
self—that is, that they should rule all 
states and degrees committed to their 
charge by God, whether they be eccle- 
siastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civil sword the stubborn and evil 
doers.” Such were the terms of the arti- 
cles—such the terms of the admonition— 
and such the terms of the act of parlia- 
ment in which it was incorporated: and 
after all this, it was really too much to 
say, that in putting this interpretation on 
the word, the framers of the bill were at 
war with the principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

He now begged permission to read the 
terms in which the explanation of this 
oath had been framed in the bill upon 
the table, They were the following :— 

«* And whereas by certain acts, passed 
in the parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the oaths of abjuration, allegi- 
ance, and supremacy, therein provided, are 
required to be taken for certain purposes 
therein mentioned; and the said oath 
of supremacy is expressed in the follow- 
ang terms :—‘ I, A. B. do swear, that I do 
* from my heart detest and abjure, as im- 
« pious and heretical, that damnable doc- 
* trine and position, that princes excom- 
* municated or deprived by the pope, or 
* any authority of the see of Rome, may 
“be deposed or murdered by their sub- 
jects, or any other whatsoever; and I do 
“ declare that no foreign prince, prelate, 
“state, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
‘have, any jurisdiction, power, superio- 
‘ rity, pre-eminence, or authority, eccle- 
‘ siastical or spiritual, within this realm. 
* So help me God.’ 

._ “ And whereas his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects in Great Britain and 
-Ireland have been at all times ready and 
desirous to take the said oath of allegiance 
in common with his majesty’s other sub- 
jects; but entertain scruples with respect 


to taking the oath of supremacy, so far.as 
the same might be construed to import a 
disclaimer of the spiritual authority of the 
pope or church of Rome, in matters of 
religious belief. 

‘‘ And whereas it appears, from the 
admonition annexed to the injunctions of 
her majesty queen Elizabeth, published in 
the first year of her majesty’s reign, and 
sanctioned by the act passed in the fifth 
year of her reign, entitled, ‘ An Act for 
‘the assurance of the Quecn’s regal 
‘ powers over all estates and subjects 
‘within her dominions,’ that such dis- 
claimer was originally meant only to ex- 
tend to any such acknowledgment of 
foreign jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre samnence or authority, as is or could 

e incompatible with the civil duty and 
allegiance which is due to his majesty and 
successors from all his subjects.” 

Here he propozed to introduce an 
amendment by the insertion of the fol- 
lowing words:—“ or with the civil duty 
and obedience which are due to his courts, 
civil and ecclesiastical, in all matters af- 
fecting the legal rights of his majesty’s 
subjects.” He had added these words to 
meet the doubts and accommodate the 
fears of all parties. Neither he nor the 
hon. friends whose assistance he had had 
in framing the bill, were tenacious of 
words, All he entreated was this—that 
no gentleman would look at this bill with 
the eye of a metaphysician, a casuist, or 
a critic; but with the plain good sense 
that the subject demanded, in order to 
see whether the distinction was not plainly 
marked between what was merely con- 
scientious and what was an interference 
with the rights and powers of the King. 
Coming to the clause relating to the de- 
claration against transubstantiation, he 
proposed to strike out the words “ and 
may, therefore, properly and safely be 
abrogated,” and insert the following— 
“‘ as a qualification to enable his majesty’s 
subject to take, hold, or enjoy, any civil 
tight, office, or franchise.” The House 
was aware that, by the disabling code, the 
Catholics were shut out from the inherit- 
ance of landed property, but certain re- 
laxing statutes removed the disability on 
the taking of the prescribed oaths of ab- 
juration, allegiance, and supremacy. If 
the words as they now stood were adopt- 
ed, they could succeed without any such 
oaths; and if he were to act according to 
‘his own views, he should abolish all dis- 
tinctions between the Catholics and Pro. 
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testants, but still he thought that so im- 
portant a change of the law ought not to be 
effected indirectly. He did not know that 
all the Roman Catholics would adopt the 
construction put in the bill upon the oath 
of supremacy; the greater number were 
unquestionably ready to do so, but he 
could not answer for the scrupulousness 
of some nice consciences. A few might 
complain that they had received an injury 
from this bili—that at present they could 
succeed to landed property on taking cer- 
tain oaths, with a certain interpretation 
which they could allow; but that their 
conscience would not permit them to take 
the oaths with the interpretation now an- 
nexed, To avoid this objection, he had 
framed a separate clause which gave the 
Roman Catholic the opportunity, at the 
time the oaths were administered, of stat- 
ing the interpretation he gave to the oath 
of supremacy. It appeared to him most 
desirable that there should be no division 
or separation of oaths; nothing to make 
the Catholic separation distinct from the 
Protestant, but that as much uniformity as 

ossible should be introduced. It might 

e desirable not to part with oaths, to the 
continuance of which the great body of 
Catholics had no objection. With refer- 
ence to this part of the subject, he must 
say that he thought the oath a question of 
theoretical discussion. 1t could be consi- 
dered and discussed in the committee, 
and it would be very easy if then there 
‘should appear an imperative necessity for 
continuing this oath, to engraft it upon 


the bill. 
onthe | stated what was the general 
‘scope of his bill, he now came to the ex- 


‘ceptions which it contained. It provided, 
in the way of exception, as follows :— 
«« That nothing herein contained shall ex- 
tend, or be construed to extend, to enable 
any person, being a Roman Catholic, to 
hold and enjoy the office of lord high 
‘chancellor, lord keeper, or lord commis- 
‘sioner of the great seal of Great Britain, 
or of lord lieutenant or lord deputy, or 
other the chief governor or governors of 
Ireland.” The exceptions in the bill 
~went no farther than these offices. It 
‘would be open for any hon. member to 
propose other exceptions if he thought 
_ proper; but the reason he felt these 
enough was, because he was quite satis- 
fied with the propriety of admitting the 
Catholics to possess eligibility to all other 
offices. These offices were essentially 
vested in the choice of the Crown, and he 
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saw little necessity for apprehending that 
the Catholics would ever look up to them. 
He was aware that a right hon. gentleman 
opposite (sir W. Scott), and others who 
to with him, were decidedly hostile 
to admitting Catholics to an eligibility to 
seats upon the bench. He felt peculiar 
respect for those who conscientiously dif- 
fered from him, but he really thought the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument in sup- 
port of his objection quite insufficient. 
The right hon. gentleman candidly ad- 
mitted that, if Catholics were elevated to 
the bench, he did not mean to insinuate 
that, in their general administration of 
justice, they would act unbecomingly; 
but his apprehension was, that if a ques- 
tion arose upon any subject connected 
with religious feeling between a Protest- 
ant and a Catholic, the Catholic judge 
must necessarily lean to the interest of 
his own religious persuasion, and against 
that of the Protestant. He begged the 
right hon. gentleman to consider the con- 
sequences of his argument, and to what 
a dangerous extent it might be carried. 
If the Protestant were justified in raising 
this inference on account of the naturally 
religious partiality of the judge, what 
must be the feeling of the Catholic when 
his rights are at stake, from the Protest- 
ant judge sitting alone, without the as- 
sistance of a judge of another religious 
community? But this inference could 
never be maintained: the apprehension 
was perfectly groundless. Away with 
such unworthy distrust! It went at once 
to dash the cup of conciliation from the 
lips of the Catholic, and to bereave him of 
his just hopes. He was satisfied-no Ca- 
tholic had the least idea that he did not 
receive the fullest justice from the judges 
onthe bench. The Catholics had the 
most perfect confidence in them; and he 
intreated that Protestants would view with 
the same just and liberal feeling the acts 
of their Catholic fellow-subjects in what- 
ever situations they might happen ‘to ‘be 
placed. With respect to the two univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, the bill 
provided that all their existing institutions 


‘should remain in exactly the same situa- 
‘tion in which they stood at present. The 


test laws were left as they stood, and liable 
only to the operation of the annual in- 
demnity bill. 

He would now come to the second bill, 
the title of which was, “ To regulate the 
intercourse between persons in holy 
orders, professing the Roman Catholic re- 
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ligion, with the see of Rome.” _ It set out. 
with stating, that it is fit to regulate the 
intercourse and correspondence between 
the subjects of this realm and the see of 
Rome. It states, that “* whereas it is ex- 
pedient that such precautions should he 
taken in respect tov persons in holy orders 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
who may at any time hereafter be elected, 
nominated, or appointed to the exercise 
or discharge of episcopal duties, or func- 
tions of a dean, in the said church, within 
any part of the United Kingdom, as that 
no such person shall at any time here- 
after assume the exercise or discharge of 
any such duties or functions within the 
United Kingdom or any part thereof, 
whose loyalty and peaceable conduct shall 
not have been previously ascertained to 
the satisfaction of his majesty, his heirs, 
or successors.” On the subject of the 
intercourse between the Catholic clergy 
and the see of Rome, he was entitled to 
assert, that it had long been carried on 
merely for spiritual purposes, and that in 
no single instance was it found tohave been 
casdif on for any factious or party putpoves. 
With respect to the appointment of the 

2 Catholic bishops by the Peper 
the ngnination was formally made in that 
manner; but to all intents and purposes 
not practically.. In no instance did the 
Pope, in point of fact, practically exercise 
this right: so that in making any provi- 
sion respecting the appointment of the 
Catholic bishops by the pope, he was pro- 
viding a theoretical remedy against a 
theoretical danger. Although there was 
no practical evil to be guarded against, 
there was yet that sort of apprehension 
upon which the Protestant mind had a 
right to be satisfied. As to the actual no- 


_ mination of the Catholic bishops in Ire- | 
land, there had been a series of disputes 


and a variety of claims. It was first 
among the Catholics contended, that the 
bishops of the province should elect one 
to fill the vacant see; then, that the dean 
_and chapter should ; and, lastly, the parish 
priests 7 in a claim to the right of elec- 
tion. But, in all these instances, the no- 
mination by the pope was practically ex- 
cluded. The pope had, therefore, practi- 
cally, as little to do with originating the 
_nomination of the Catholic bishops in 
Ireland, as he had with the nomination of 
the Protestant bishops in England. But 
to give satisfaction to particular scruples, 
he had introduced this proviso into his 


_ bill, however practically unnecessary ; and 


it stipulated that an oath in the following 
terms should be taken by every Roman 
Catholic individual, who was initiated as 
a clergyman into holy orders, for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the state that their in- 
tercourse with the see of Rome should be 
confined exclusively to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. The proposed oath was as follows :— 

‘J, A. B. do swear that I will never 
concur in or consent to the appointment 
or consecration of any Roman Catholic 
bishop, or dean, or vicar apostolic, in the 
Roman Catholic church in. the united 
kingdom, but such as I shall conscientious- 
ly deem to be of unimpeachable loyalty 
and peaceable conduct; and I do swear 
that I have not and will not have any cor- 
respondénce or communication with the 
pope or see of Rome, or with any court or 
tribunal established or to be established 
by the pope or see of Rome, or by the 
authority of the same, or with any person 
or persons authorized or pretending to be 
authorized by the pope or see of Rome, 
tending directly or indirectly to overthrow 
or disturb the Protestant government, or 
the Protestant church of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the Protestant church of 
Scotland, as by law established; and that 
I will not correspond or communicate with 
the pore or see of Rome, or with any 
tribunal established or to be established 
by the pope or see of Rome, or by the 
authority of the same, or with any person 
or persons authorized or pretending: to be 
authorized by the pope or see of Rome, 
or with any other foreign ecclesiastical 
authority, on any matter or thing which 
may interfere with or affect the civil duty 
and allegiance which is due to his majesty, 
his heirs and successors, from all his sub- 
jects.” 

He would not say that this bill was 
likely to receive the unqualified assent of 


the Roman Catholics at large; that it 


would be at once received as a popular or 


favourable measure ; but he did think and 


expect, that it would be gratefully receiv- 
ed by the great gy | of the Catholic 
clergy and laity. He begged to assure 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Peel) that if 
he referred to the resolutions of the Catho. 
lic clergy in 1813, as indicative of their 
permanent opinion or wishes upon the 
subject of a legislative measure for their 
relief, he greatly deceived himself. - Their 
declaration in 1813 wasnot that the bishops 
would not give the Crown a voice in 
the nomination of their body, but that 
they could not then grant it without in- 
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Gurting schism until they received the 
consent of the ing So far weit 
the resolutions of the Catholic prelates ih 
1813. The case was altered since ; for 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland had had ah 
opportunity of communicating upon the 
subject with the pope, who had given 
his congent to thé arrangement, and had 
declared that he saw nothing in it incon- 
sistent with the ene of his charch. 
The Catholic prelates had received this 
opinion of the pope: they had pronounced 
no expression of disapprobation there- 
on. The right hon. gentleman did not 
put the point fairly, when he declared, 
that he wanted the bishops approval of the 
bill of 1813. To expect this public ex- 
pression of approbation was neither just to 
the Catholic clergy nor respectful to the le- 
gislature. Was it right that the legislature, 

efore it enacted a measure which it con- 
ceived founded in justice and necessity, 
Should canvas about for the opinions of 
particular individuals upon the specific 
measure? If any measure wefe in its ac- 
complishment calculated to sow discord 
among a large portion of the people, it 
would be wrong to press it. But, was it 
tight to call upon the bishops, in the first 
instance, for a public avowal of their sen- 
timents, where no reason éxisted for sup- 


posing that they entertained a 


opinion? It had been said, that althoug 
the pope was desirous for the veto, the 
reat majority of Catholics were against 
it. This certainly showed how groundless 
were the fears of those who apprehended 
so much mischief from the direct influ- 
ence of the pope upon the Catholics; for 


they, it seemed, were generally determined | : 
otlier. When he stated this necessity for 


to have an opinion of their own, 
notwithstanding the power of the pope. 
For his own part, he believed the measure 
‘would be very palatable, and that the 
peoplé would gladly receive what parlia- 
ment was, he trusted, disposed liberally 
to grant. When the measure was before 
patliament, he had expresséd his opinion 


In favour of domestic nomination. But, | 


in framing the bill, he knew not how to 
arrange it for domestic nomination ; for he 
could not find that the Catholics had any 
‘definitively fixed system of domestic nomi- 
nation among themselves. It was there- 
fore impossible to fix oné upon them with- 
out ubpjustifiably obtruding upon’ them 


Jaws for, the internal regulation of their 

own ecclesiastical regulations. 7 

.. He owed it also to the House to state 

the reason why he did not, as in the bill 
VOL. IV. 
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of 1813, consolidate thé ecclesiastical aia 
civil dtrangeménts of thé Question, antl 
why he préferréd that they should be 
kept distinct, ahd made the yo of 
two specific bills. The ofie bill did not 
necessarily arise oiit of the other, ds 
cause and effect ; for the Catholic layman 
was entitled to his civil rights, without any 
connexion with the ecclesiastical rules of 
his communion: When he drew this 
be idmitied the propriety of 
theit legialatid upon both points at the 
same time. They were now, he hoped, 
oing to put his majesty’s Roman’ Catho- 
ics upon the same footing as the rest of 
the people, and to put an end for evet to 
these impolitic and jealous distinctions. 
When performing this great work, he 
thought it expedient to embrace the 
whole of thé question in’ oné comptehen- 


| sive view, atid to legislate for it at once. 


They were in doing so justified in guard- 
ing against the possible abuse of the 
control of a foreign’ podténtate over a 
clergy in the dominions of another sové- 
reign who had naturally considerable in- 
fluence over the subjects of that prince. 
He still thought it right that the eccle- 


| siastical. parts of the measure should be 


Separated from those which were purely 
belonging to the laity. He had also ano- 

ér reason. The clergy might feel dis- 
poséd to assist in carrying the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements in effect, and yet might 
not wish to do so at the actual time when 
the particular question of the laity was 
at issue ;—that is, they might have some 
delicacy in seeing thé two matters mixed 
up together, lest the one should appear 
liké a compromise or a bartér for the 


keeping the bills separate, he claimed 
credit from the House when he said, that 
both he and the gentlémen who had assist- 
ed him in preparing the bill, were perfect- 


ly ready to admit that, if the first bill were 


assed, the second muét go on. Indéed, 


‘if the fitst bill wert in its present shape 


through a conimittee, he was ready to 
say that there might arise no objection 


‘to the consolidation of the two bills in the 


committee. Of course he made this ob- 


‘servation with reference to the event of 
‘thé main principles of the first bill being 
‘adopted. The bill he proposed consisted 


of various parts: it might be grantéd iz 
toto, or in part. It might be either in.a 


‘sinall or in a great part conceded. Hf only 


in a trifling part (which he could not pos- 
sibly the concession mighs 
4: 
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not justify them in calling upon the Ca- 
tholics for these ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. A case might arise—he hoped it 
was very unlikely—that the first bill should 
pass in such a shape as to-be stripped of 
those inducements upon which the conces- 
sions were grounded and justified. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the House should de- 
-cide upon merely granting the English 
Catholics the same privileges which the 
Trish had long enjoyed that consession to 
the English aed be no boon to the 
Trish Catholic, and would not justify the 
legislature in exacting conditions from 
‘him, where it conferred no- advantage. 
The Irish Catholic would gain nothing 
by the alteration, and ought certainly, in 
such an event, not to be called upon for 
.any alteration of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, It was therefore desirable, that 
the House should, in. the first instance, 
proceed with two bills, and when in the 
committee it would be time enough to 
consider how far it would be proper to 
consolidate their principles. 

_ An hon.. gentleman (Mr. Croker) had 
suggested that it would be right to pro- 
pose a provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, He could not concur with the 
hon. gentleman in the expediency of 
pressing his suggestion at the present 
moment. When the principles of the pre- 
sent bills were admitted and acted upon, 
then such a suggestion might be made 
with propriety, and he doubted not with 
success. The present time was, however 
quite unsuitable for its introduction. The 
clergy would look at it asif it were 
a treaty into which they were called upon 
to enter as a condition for securing to 
the laity their civil rights. Indeed, he 
doubted the competency of any member to 
bring it forward without the concurrence 
of his majesty’s advisers. The moment 
was favourable for enabling the Crown to 
derive whatever popularity might attach 
from a boon to the clergy. When queen 
Elizabeth manifested a desire to extend 
the liberality of her toleration, she was 
— by the foreign measures in 
which she was compelled to embark. 
Such was the state of things up 
to the time of the Revolution ; and, un- 
fortunately, after that event, the mea- 
sures of the Pretender continued to 
_assume such a character, as prevented 
_ liberal sovereigns from acting upon their 
own feelings towards the Catholics. 
Ireland, during the same length of 
time, was still more unfavourably circum- 


stanced; for, before the English pos- 
sessed Ireland, a pure religion, consider- 
ing the state of the times, was professed 
in that country, and popery was intro- 
duced there by the English, and made to 
supplant the form of religion which had 
preceded it. Ireland, he repeated, be- 
came essentially popish, by the act and 
effort of England. Tt was not till the Re- 
volution that the Catholics of Ireland were 
ina settled state in the country. In Eng- 
land there had been two rebellions and one 
insurrection since that period, and yet the 
Catholics of Ireland had been uniforml 

tranquil; and upon that proof of their 
allegiance they grounded their claim for 
a removal of those disabilities which were 
now prolonged against them. It was 
the uniform tenor of this conduct which 
justified the proviso of the bill. He 
had trespassed longer upon the time of 
the House than he had intended, in sub- 


 mitting to them the details of the two bills. 


He implored the House to adopt them to 
conciliate that kind-hearted, enthusiastic, 
loyal and suffering people;—to enable the 
throne, at the moment when it might do 
so with safety to confer the high and 
noble privileges which belonged to the 
free subjects of a free government, upon 
the Roman Catholics of this realm—to 
enable the monarch to enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the hearts of his subjects 
throb with gratitude for his gracious acts, 
and approach his throne ready to shed the 
last drop of their blood and spend the 
last shilling of their treasure in support 
of the laws and constitution, in the ehelo 
benefits of which they were allowed to 
participate. 

Sir William Scott said, that the bill 
which his right hon. friend had introduced 
had been printed and in circulation for 
a fortnight, so that the minds of members 
must have been made up, and they were 


prepared to come to a discussion upon it. 


But now his right hon. friend had intro- 
duced a number of alterations, of such 
variety and extent, that he appealed to 
any member who had heard the statement 
whether he could fully understand the 
bearing of it, and which at any rate they 
had had no opportunity of considering. 
He appealed with confidence to the House 
whether they could know in what state 
the bill would be after these alterations 


had been made? He therefore submitted 


to his right hon. friend’s candour, whether 


some method should not be taken to put 
the House in possession of the alterations 
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proposed before the discussion. The 
alterations were of that magnitude that 
they amounted to a declaration that -the 
bill in its present state could not ‘be sup- 
i n that case, what course was to 

etaken? ‘Were they to proceed to the 
discussion of a bill which had been ina 
= degree, abandoned? This would 

e to waste the time of the House. He 
should therefore be obliged to his right 
hon. ‘friend if he would submit any course 
which could put them in possession of the 
bill now to be proposed. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he was not sensible 
that he had proposed ~*~ alteration in 
the principle of the bill. He might have 
reserved himself for the committee to 
propose his amendments, but he thought 
it fair and candid to apprise the House of 
what he intended to do. He was not aware 
that there was any complexity in-his pro- 
posed amendments. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the principle of 
the bill which they were now assembled 
to discuss, was intended to be carried to 
a a which could not be approved of 
by those whose -views of this subject, 
though liberal, were moderate. The 
principle of the measure conceded the 
right of admissibility to every office in 
the country as belonging to every person 
of every sect. This was a principle 
somewhat similar to that which was held 
by individuals who contended for the ra- 
dical doctrines of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments—doctrines which he 
was convinced his right hon. friend held in 
utter detestation. Now, heknew no state 
that would admit to its dearest privileges, 
persons who, to be consistent with them- 
selves, must desire the destruction of an 
Wmportant portion of that state. The 
Catholic church would allow no commu- 
nion with any other church: it held, that 
no toleration should be granted to. any 
other church ; it declared that there could 
be no salvation out of the pale of that 
church. As to a communion with a dif- 
ferent church, it would be considered, as 
the pope himself had said, ‘like the 
communion between Christ and Belial.” 
Persons professing this belief could, in 
his opinion, have no other desire than 
that the Protestant establishment should 
not be suffered to remain as it at present 
stood. The hon. gentleman who support- 
ed this bill, though their fears did not 
go so far as his, seemed, however, to ap- 
prehend some danger of this sort. If 
they did not, why were these particular 


[1986 
securities required? Or why did they 
recur to incutitide at all? Why did the 
right hon. gentleman contract the general 
right, which, in the first instance, ‘he 
had laid down so broadly ? Why did he 
a to exclude the Roman Catholic 
om any office whatsoever? If they had 
this sort of inherent right, why attem 
to bar it in any degree? Why interfere 
with the Roman Catholics, by any re- 
striction, if they were, as the right hon. 
entleman had called them, liege and 
oyal subjects? But, he would ask, was 
this doctrine of iaherent right, thus laid 
down, fair tothe sovereign himself? If it 
was improper to exclude from certain si- 
tuations ‘an individual professing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, what right had 
they to demand of the sovereign on the 
throne that he should profess particular 
tenets? There was something s0 revolt- 
ing in the doctrine, that though the prin- 
ciple was laid down very widely at first, 
yet it was immediately after narrowed ; 
for the purpose of showing that those 
who supported this measure were willing, 
in some degree, to provide against dan- 
ger. But those gentlemen argued, not 
only from the innocence of the Roman 
Catholics, with respect to any attack on 
the Protestant church, but also from the 
impracticability of their effecting any si- 
nister designs, even if they entertained 
such an intention, that the most perfect 
safety and security might be ‘relied ‘on. 
That safety and security, however, he 
wished to establish on a firmer basis. 
“* What danger,” demanded the friends 
of the bill, ‘can be apprehended from 
the small number of peers who, if the 
bill passes, will sit in parliament; or, 
from the few Roman Catholic members 
who will obtain seats in the House of 
Commons?” It was said, that the num- 
ber of commoners who would obtain seats 
in parliament, in all probability would not 
exceed 100; and that, from so small a 
body, no danger could reasonably be ap- 
prehended. The number, however, did 
not at all affect the principle of the mea- 
sure. But he would go further, and con- 
tend, that even so small a number as 100 
members—nay, less than that number— 
when leagued together in that House for 
any specific purpose, might, within no 
very long time, have an opportunity of 
causing themselves to be effectually heard 
in parliament. Divided as that House 
might be, such a body, acting in unison, 


would ultimately possess the power ef 
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effecting any object they might take in 
hand. And might it not, under such cir- 
cumstances as he had alluded to, become 
the object, and the attainable object, of 
men, powerful with respect to their con- 
nexion, and powerful also with respect to 
yoney, to bring forward, in any one par- 
liament, a yastly greater number of per- 
sons of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
than the usual average amounted to? 
What had they to oppose to this evident 
danger? They were told that the succes- 
sion, of the Crown was “ permanently 
and inviolably established in the Pro- 
estant church.” This was their security, 

ut what was the meaning of the words 
“ permanent and inviolable”? Let the 
House consider, when they were legis- 
lating, how weak and feeble any such 
clause must be, when opposed to new 
¢ircumstances, and advanced against all 
those occurrences which time might roll 
on them. There was nothing so foolish 
as to think of legislating for futuyrity. 
How. was it possible to contend, that, 
against such danger as he had described, 
and against instruments so powerful, to. 
carry it into effect, they would find safety 
in those miserable securities of perma- 
nency and inviolability ? The right hon. 
gentleman had stated that the question 
was to be done with for ever—that the 
present measure was to close the door 
against any future agitation of this sub- 
ject. Was it really possible that a gen- 
tleman of his acuteness could suppose, 
that what was originally possessed by the 
Roman Catholics could not again be 


sought for? While any thing remained, | 
unconceded, they would be anxious to} 
When parlia- 


grasp and to possess it. 
ment granted concessions, they were only 
building up steps by which the Cathalics 


would endeavour to reach, at greater im- | 


munities. Could the right hon, gentle- 
man imagine, that the exclusion from 
honours, distinctions, and offices, in which 
only a few of the Catholic population. 
could hope to participate, would have the 
effect of. inflaming all Ireland, from one 
end to.the other, and yet, that a system 
touched their property—which af- 
‘ected that, the slightest interference with 
which every man was alive to—would 
Create. no, irritation of feeling? Would. 
they take no steps to remove what they 
must. necessarily look on as a material 
grievance ? Would they not consider it a 
great injury to be subjected to the main- 
tenance of a church which they held in 


after this measure had passed, appeared 
to him to be a thing as impossible 
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by. the means he had stated, a farther és-, 
tablishment would be, demanded and 
granted. But, if it were found that such 
an establishment swallowed up. the re- 
venue, and that the credit of the country, 
was sinking in consequence—would not 
politicians, such as he had described, en- 
deavour to defray the expense. from the, 
church establishment? and would not 
this naturally lead to an alteration in be- 
nefices and clerical appointments ?_ The, 
course now pursued, appeared to hin to, 
be more objectionable than that, proposed, 
in 1813, when the admission to. certain, 


privileges, and the consequent securities, 


abhorrence? If they did not, they mus 
of a aifocent description 
thase Bora in any other country. Did 
the right os, gentleman belieye that this 
settlement could be fixed permanently— 

that it aan be made to last for ever ? F 
When Roman Catholic members got into 
that House—be their numbers greater or 
fewer—would they not, when possessed 
of the privilege of being heard within 
those walls, immediately set about freeing 
themselves from that which they must 
feel to be a most yexatious grievance ? 
There were others, also, who felt this tax 
on their property to be a grievance; who 
looked with jealousy on the Protestant, 
; as the dominant Church, and who would, 
therefore, lend their assistance to the Ca- 
tholic, to remove the burden. An hon. 
gentleman had given notice that, if this 
bill were read a second time, he would 
move that a provision should be made by. 
government for the Catholic clergy. The 
right hon, gentleman deprecated this mea- 
sure as premature; but he allowed that 
the time would come when it would be 
proper to make such a provision. He, 
however, would tell the two honourable 
members that they need not give them 
selves any trouble on the subject; be- 
cause, if they once put the power into, 
the hands of the Catholic church, they, 
would be able and willing to help, them- 
selves. That they would suffer the ascen- 
_ of the Protestant establishment, 
would be for the most common cause. not 
to produce its natural and necessary effect. 

If the bill were carried, he knew not how i 

the Protestant church in Ireland could 
remain in its present state, He supposed 
the business would go onin this way :—First 
; of all some under-rate Catholic establish- 


were blended in the same bill. In this in- 
stance, two measures were introduced. 

he one gave up every privilege to the 
Roman Catholics, particularly that of 
sitting in parliament, which was the 
greatest of all. The other had reference 
to the securities. Now, it was possible 
that the first bill might pass, and the se- 
cond be rejected; in which case, the Ca- 
tholic would be placed in possession of 
most important privileges, without giving 
any security at all. But, supposing the 
two bills to pass. In that case, perhaps 
the measure relating to the ecclesiastical 
establishment would be not only rejected, 
but anathematized by the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland. The Roman Catholic laity 
would thus be put in possession of every 
privilege, even the privilege of sitting in 
that House, while the Roman Catholic 
clergy would be at liberty to reject any 
measure relating to their intercourse with 
the see of Rome. His right hon, friend 
had declared, on a former occasion, that 
things were in such a situation as ren- 
dered it impossible for them so ta remain, 
and therefore something might be done. 
Now, it could not be dented that much had 
been done. And, with regard to granting 
the elective franchise originally, he would 
say, that it was a concession in contra- 
diction to all sound policy. It should 
have been granted, either in a more full 
latitude, or else those who proposed it, 
should have stopped short. But it might 
be said, why not repeal it if it be so. ab- 
-surd? There were many things which, if 
once passed into a law, could not be re- 
pealed. Of this he had no doubt, that 
the concession in question would appear 
ere long to be fraught with the greatest 
danger, and that many gentlemen who 
now heard, him would live to see the evils 
which he was predicting. To repeal the 
elective franchise granted to, the Irish 
Catholics was impossible; that measure 
was in this respect similar to the Union, 
of which he at the time expressed his dis- 
approbation, and with regard to which he 
had stated, that it was an experiment thas 
if once made could never be undone, 
whatever might be its consequences, 
Since, therefore, what had been done, 
could not be recalled, it became the, 
House, to be the more careful and jealous, 
in granting any further. concessions of 
the same dangerous nature : “quod datum, 
pa nog volui; quod reliquum est, non, 


. Mr. Wilberforce said, that.it were true: 
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that the stopping short with the conces- 
sion of the elective franchise to the Irish 
Catholics was a gross error in policy and 
a violation of justice, did it follow that the 
British parliament was to go no farther in 
future? No; there was the greatest 
danger in remaining in the present situa- 
tion; while, in advancing farther, and 
pursuing the course recommended in this 
bill, there would be not only the greatest 
expediency, but the greatest security. 
Undoubtedly one of the discoveries re- 
served for late times, and to be made b 

those who were little respected for their 
worldly wisdom, was, that persecution for 
religious opinions was not only one of the 
wickedest, but one of the most foolish 
things in the world. It had been said by 
an author who was more to be admired 
for the extent of his erudition and the 
brilliance of his style than for the candour 
of his sentiments, that if you could extir- 
pate all new opinions by opposing them, 
there might be some sense in persecution ; 
but that if it only tended to show your own 
weakness, it was the height of folly, The 
treatment which Ireland had experienced, 
was enough to wake every generous. 
sympathy of the human mind. At the 
time when Ireland was called “ the 
mother of the saints,” and pesseaned more 
pure religion than any other country in 
Europe, she was made a prey to lawless 
oppression. At a subsequent period, 
when the liberties of this country were 
established by the glorious Revolution, 
she was still. oppressed; and those who, 
governed, England acted the part of a 
step-mother to Ireland. During the 
reign of queen Anne, and .up,to that of 
George 3rd, she had been treated in the 
same manner. Could it therefore be 
matter of wonder, that she had struggled 
to, shake off the yoke of her oppressors ? 
At length we began to, awake from our 
dream of delusion, and to be ashamed of 
our conduct. The Irish parliament, for a 
long period previous to its dissolution, had. 
no independent voice of its own, but was, 
directed in all things by the. government 
of this country. As.a proof of the indif- 
ference evinced to its. purity and inde- 
pendence, he needed oply.state, that if 
any individual was too, profligate to be 
provided for in this country, it had been 
the custom to send him over to Ireland.. 
At length, the. Irish became. 
incorporated. with the British by the act. 
of Union; and undoubtedly the claims of 


the Catholics, ought to have been settled, 
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at thattime. That Mr. Pitt, who brought 
about the Union, looked to that event as 
the most likely means of procuring the 
restoration of their rights, was well known. 
He recollected that that enlightened 
statesman, in speaking on this subject, 
had expressed himself to this effect—that 
inasmuch as the parliaments of England 
and Ireland were then incorporated into 
one, the rights of the Catholics might be 

ranted with more safety, or refused with 
ess danger. The hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to declare that he did not know 
any thing more calculated to keep the 
people of Ireland in a state of insurrec- 
tion than such a speech as that of his hon. 
friend. Parliament ought to provide for 
those circumstances in which they were 
likely to be placed, and to know that, 
sooner or later, whether safely or not, the 
Catholics must become the depositories 
of political power. Political privileges 
must always be granted to those who 
were possessed of a large proportion of 
the landed property of the kingdom. 
With regard also to an individual in the 
profession of the bar, who was the artificer 
of his own fortune, he must feel indignant 
at the prejudices which denied to him the 
chance of those professional honours 
which were open to others. His hon. 
friend had stated it to be his conviction 
that no Catholic would be satisfied with 
any concession short of a seat in parlia- 
ment; and, what evil was to be appre- 
hended from this concession in the fullest 
extent? If there was any @atholic who 
had bad feelings towards that House, he 
(Mr. W.) would the rather on that ac- 
count bring-him into the House, and thus 
give him an opportunity of correcting his 
errors. The Catholics had not known 
the constitution in its dignifying, enlarg- 
ing, and liberalizing influence; but in 
that House they would be enlightened in 
the principles and practical influence of 
the British constitution. If they owed 
any servile obedience to the dictates of 
their spiritual pastors, in that House they 
would have an opportunity of removing 
such prejudices. They would thus come 
to learn the true dignity of their situation, 
and would no longer be the narrow- 
minded bigots which they had been re- 
presented to be. It should also be re- 
collected, that the benefits of education, 
which was spreading over Ireland, would 
open and expand their minds, and make 
them look with horror on the system of 
coercion and exclusion to which they had 


been subjected. And when he saw 
Roman Catholics possessed of intelligence, 
rank, and property, and every thing that 
entitled them to political weight and 
power, he was not for withholding from 
them those privileges, the concession of 
which would tend materially to our own 
peace and security. The Roman Catholic 
religion had been professed by men whose 
characters reflected honour on mankind. 
He might instance Pascal and Fenelon; 
of the latter of whom, he would say, that 
he had been sent from Heaven to bless 
mankind by the mildness of his wisdom 
and the efficacy of his example. Parlia- 
ment would be overlooking the interests 
of the country, if they continued restric- 
tions that had necessarily a powerful 
effect in alienating the affections of the 
people. These disabilities were the relics 
of a long course of oppression; and to 
continue them was like making those on 
whom they were imposed wear the prison 
suit after they were set at large. Was it 
in the order of human events, that when a 
generous high-minded people were treated 
well, they should proceed to revolt and 
insurrection? If there was any feature 
more remarkable in the character of the 
people of this country than another, it 
was the willingness of every individual te 
submit his conduct to the law of the 
country. This was the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the people of this land. But 
when he regarded Ireland, the charac- 
teristic was directly the reverse—a 
natural impatience at the restraints of the: 
law. From what could that difference 
spring, but their being denied the enjoy- 
ment of the British constitution? If their 
present claims were granted, they would 
be soothed, their dispositions dulcified, as 
it were, and the legislature would have 
the satisfaction of seeing a smile over the 
general countenance of the land. There- 
fore, notwithstanding all the caution with 
which he approached the question, he felt 
quite confident that the course now pro- 
posed was the true road to the security of 
the country. It would strengthen instead 
of weaken the religion and institutions of 
the country, and would restore to their 
just rights a brave and generous people, 
to whom we owed a debt of gratitude 
weightier than we could ever repay. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the question for 
the consideration of the House was, 
whether the claims of the Catholics could 
be granted without endangering the exist~ 


ing constitution, His hon. friend had 
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said, that their refusal would almost 
justify the greatest discontent among the 
Catholics. He appeared, however, to 
have confounded their civil and religious 
rights, and to think that the continuance 
of the restrictions was an act of injustice. 
The Catholics of Ireland enjoyed the 
elective franchise; that could not, there- 
fore, be ground for dissatisfaction. He 
was at a loss to see how it could be 
declared to be unjust, to prevent their ad- 
mission to the high offices of the state, 
when it was recollected that that state was 
Protestant in its nature and substance. 
The Catholics formed a great pace 
of the inhabitants of one part of the king- 
dom, but a very small portion of the 
entire population of the empire. It was 
reasonable, therefore, that the greatest 
jealousy should be exercised, when it was 
proposed to grant to that body an intro- 
duction to the senate, by which the 
established religion might be exposed to 
danger. Their civil rights were not 
neglected. Were not those interests as 
well protected by Protestant members as 
they could be by representatives chosen 
from the Catholic body? Surely they 
could not wish to provoke discussion upon 
religious subjects in an assembly purely 
Protestant, and upon which the sovereign 
himself could not interfere. It seemed 
admitted on all hands, that in granting 
these privileges there was a point at which 
we might stop. The right hon. mover 
had laid it down that the highest place in 
the law should not be within the reach of 
the Catholic. He therefore admitted 
that it was not a question of right, but of 
expediency. It was agreed that they 
should stop somewhere, and if there was 
danger of going too far, it was better to 
stop where they were. One consideration 
should be constantly keptin view, namely, 
that whatever was granted, could not be 
withdrawn. Let the House look at the 
changes that might be apprehended, if the 
present claims were granted. It was pos- 
‘sible that the House might be filled with 
Catholics, that there might be a Catholic 
privy council, and that although an 
avowed Catholic sovereign could not sit 
upon the throne, still we might have one 
who was a Catholic in his heart. The 
evils that must attend such a state of 
‘things, he would not attempt to depict. 
They might be alarming, or they might 
‘not; but, whilst his hon. friend took into 
his view the favourable parts of the ques- 
tiop, those of a contrary nature should 


not be lost sight of. And this became 
the more necessary, if, as the hon. gentle- 
man had stated, the power and numbers 
and opulence of the Catholics were in- 
creasing. It would have been much 
better in his estimation, and more satis- 
factory to the House, if the two bills had 
been put into one, and argued at the same 
time. He concluded by moving as an 
amendment, ‘* That the bill be read a 
second time this day six months,” 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that his 
motive in addressing the House was, to 
call their attention to a new crisis in the 
state of the country, to a change in the 
laws of the country as they affected Ca- 
tholics, which had occurred within the 
last four years, and which, as it appeared 
to him, left the House no alternative be- 
tween at once adopting the measure pro~ 
posed to them, and rejecting, 7x toto, 
every fundamental principle upon which 
their ancestors had relied for constitu- 
tional government, and every common 
sense precaution which they had taken 
against the constantly recurring danger 
of a military despotism. By the act of 
the 57th of the late king, cap. 92, all 
previous oaths and declarations were ab- 
rogated as to commissions held in the 
army or navy ; and the Annual Indemnity 
bill, which, as it had been regularly passed 
during upwards of a hundred years, might 
be taken to be part of the legislation of 
the country, placed Catholic subjects, 
with respect to the army, in the same 
situation with Protestant dissenters. In 


what a state did the country stand when - 


it was remembered that the immense army 
and navy which it was compelled to main- 
tain might be entirely officered by Catho- 
lics—by a set of men who at the same 
time stood excluded even from the lowest 
civil offices in the kingdom? The duke 
of Norfolk could not become a justice of 
the peace, but a Catholic adventurer might 
command a mighty army! Catholics 
were allowed to manage a military force 
for the security of those Houses of Parlia- 
ment the doors of which they were for 
ever forbidden to enter! Was this the 

olicy upon which the British constitution 
ol been framed? No: the principle 
upon which our ancestors had endeavoured 
to secure themselves against the en- 
croachment of an armed force had been 
by opening the doors of both Houses of 
Parliament to military officers, by com~ 
bining, as far as possible, in their persons 
civil importance with military trust, and 
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Lo iving to those who held the disposal 
0 the army, an interest in maintaining 
the constitution of their country. He 
did not think that the course to which he 
had adverted, or that any system short 
of Utopian, could fully secure a country 
against the danger arising from the main- 
tenance of an armed force; because he 
took an armed force to be a monster, in 
its nature perpetually hostile to free or 
even to civil government: but a system 
so dangerous as the present could scarcely 
be conceived—for it placed the whole 
disposable force of the kingdom in thie 
hands of a sort of political outlaws, ex- 
asperated against the government which 
it was their business to maintain; and 
having every interest in the destruction, 
not only of the existing law, but of the 
liberties of their country. Such measures 
wete fen times more absurd than those 
proposed by James 2nd, who, when he 
contemplated the officering his army with 
Catholics, intended to admit those Catho- 
lics to both Houses of Parliament. It had 
-been frequently objected, that militar) 
Officers should, under any circumstances, 
hold seats in that House; and he, in 
answer, had constantly declared that it 
would be madness to exclude them ; that 
their professional knowledge was most 
valuable in the House; and that the true 
pence was for the House to draw into 
elf the great and powerful of every class 
‘of persons. His argument was at an end, 
if the House thought fit to oppose the 
bill before them; but he did contend, that 
the present condition of things was utterly 
inconsistent with the maxims of our an- 
cestors, and with the principle and prac- 
tice of every well-conducted state.—The 
right hon. gentleman opposite said that 
the constitution of England was essentially 
protestant. Now, that remarkable clause 
in the Bill of Rights which precluded the 
profession of popery by a sovereign had 
No application whatever to any other spe- 
cies of dissent from the church of Eng- 
Jand; there was no exclusion of Quaker, 
or follower of any particular 
sect. The right hon. gentleman said, that 
the constitution was essentially Protestant 
—would it not be more true to. say that 
it was essentially anti-popish ? that it con- 
sisted essentially in a disavowal of popery, 
but that it was open to any of the thou- 
sand sects which had app ared in Europe 
‘Since the Reformation? But the right 
hon. gentleman called the exclusion of 


the Catholics from the Houses of parlia- | 


ment the British constitution. Why, that 
exclusion arose out of the acts of Charles 
2nd; and those acts, the acts of such a 
government, were to be held up 4s part 
of a constitution which had existed for 
centuries before the infamous statutes had 
existence. According to the right hon. 
entleman the British constitution owed 
its excellence to Titus Oates. He must 
be permitted to have his doubts upon that 
point. The right hon, gentleman said, 
that it was not the’ policy of any state to 
give political’ power to men who were 
ikely to be ptompted to abolish existing 
institutions. Why, this’ was a principle 
upon which edicts of proscription and 
— might be raised. against the 
rotestants in any and every country of 
Europe. According to this abstract prin- 
ciple, the right hon. gentleman might go 
to France and alter the religious regula~ 
tions there: he might complain of the 
conduct of the congress of Vienna, which 
had enacted equality of religion in the 
Netherlands: Re might attack Austria, 
russia, and Russia, all of whom, what- 
ever the respective faults of their govern- 
ments; admitted all sects and parties to 
political offices. Meally, after all, the 
error Of the right hon. gentleman was 
rather chronological than logical: he came 
only 200 years too late with his proposi- 
tion. Such a principle might have done 
very well ina day when liberty and re- 
ligious toleration weré alike unknown, and 
when each sect fought for the liberty of 
oppressing every other. It was a little 
strange, however, that the right hon. 
gentleman, who in general cried up prac- 
tice in opposition to theory, should all 
at once set up theoritical principles of his 
own in opposition to the practice of Europe 
during three centuries—two of those cen- 
turies having been passed in perpetual 
struggle to carry that principle into effect, 
and the other in a state of peace arising 
out of the total neglect of it. In such an 
assembly as that in which he stood it was 
“necessary for him to vindicate the memor 
of Mr. Pitt, or he certainly should vindi- 
cate the act of 1793 from the attack which 
had been made upon it by the hon. mem- 
ber for Corfe-castle. The security of 
-every religious establishment must de- 
‘pend, as it appeared to him, upon two 
‘causes; first, the attachment of the 
-people, and next, the stability of the go- 
‘vernment. Now, the first of these causes 
. was, in Ireland, out of the question: the 
churches of Scotland and of England 
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might, perhaps, have such root in the 
affections of the people as should enable 
them to survive political convulsion ; but 
in Ireland that was out of the question: 
the stability of the government then, was 
the only ground of reliance; the stability 
of government depended chiefly upon the 
union and the general satisfaction of the 
people: there could be little doubt that 
the measure proposed did tend to the 
union and to the satisfaction of the people; 
and therefore it was in truth likely to be 
a stay to the religious establishment of 
Ireland. If we wanted an example from 
history of the good effects of putting an 
end to the distractions arising from re- 
ligious disqualifications, we might take it 
from that of Henry 4th of France. That 
excellent monarch, after a civil war which 
had disturbed the country for forty years, 
had shown himself truly the father of his 

eople by issuing the memorable edict of 

antes. By that edict it was declared, 
that, in order to unite all classes of his 
subjects in affection to the state, every 
person of the reformed religion was 
eligible to hold public offices in France, 
notwithstanding any thing which had been 
decreed to the contrary. It was by this 
wise method that that good monarch had 
united the attachment of all parties in 
support of his government. It was con- 
tended, at that time, and such counsel 
was given to Henry 4th, that if that pri- 
vilege were granted, the Protestants 
would not rest there, but would demand 
other privileges; but Henry wisely re- 
jected such counsels, and declared, that 
the interest of the state ought to be made 
the interest of all parties in it. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, held a doctrine 
different from that of Henry 4th—a doc- 
trine which served to continue those dif- 
ferences that divided the interests of the 
state. The right hon. gentleman, no doubt, 
would not wish that any great body should 
continue as slaves in the state: he would, 
_ no doubt, be unwilling that the Catholics 
should be in that situation: he. would 
only exclude them from political power. 
Did he mean to say that such men as 
the duke of Norfolk ought to have no po- 
litical power in the country? That he 
should not sit in that House to which so 
many of his ancestors had been ornaments 
and supporters? That the earl of Shrews- 
bury, the descendant of the hero of 
Agincourt, should not be placed beside 
hero of Waterloo? should 
not unite our past with our pre- 

VOL. IV. or 


sent greatness? Yet, to such an extent 
would the opponents of this measure 
go. The hon. and learned gentleman, 
adverting to what had passed in the 
early part of the evening respecting the 
Opinions of Dr. Milner, proceeded to 
contend that the Irish bishops ought in 
no manner to be identified with those opi- 
nions. The hon. member for Somerset- 
shire l:ad expressed his surprise that a 
person of the talent and character of his 
right hon. friend should have brought for- 
ward this bill. He would not say a word 
against those who opposed the measure: 
they might have their conscientious feel- 
ings, and no doubt they had; but, if he 
were to select any great question which 
had been remarkable for the rank, the 
character, the talent, and situation of 
those who had supported it, it would be, 
with perhaps the exception of the slave 
trade, that one which was now before the 
House. Never had there been such a 
preponderance of talent and intelligence, 
of rank and station, as had been exhibit- 
ed in advocating this question. A conti« 
nuation of the support of such men, from 
the first introduction of the first bill—from 
the days of Savile and Burke down to the 
present time—might, if the measure were 
erroneous, be looked upon as a miracle. 
It would at least be extraordinary. He 
did not wonder, then, that his right hon. 
friend had ranked himself with kindred 
spirits: his wonder would be if he had 
differed from all the great men of his age. 

Mr. Peel said, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman had stated, that the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholics from places 
of civil trust and power, after having 
given them ‘rank in the army and navy, 
was an anomaly unparalleled in the 
civilized world. Now, he thought, he 
‘could cite a parallel to such a case. The 
same arguments used by the hon. and 
learned gentleman had been used to 
William 3rd, on the subject of his ex- 
clusion of the Catholics from civil offices 
in the United Provinces, while at the 
same time they were eligible to fill the 
highest rank in the army. To those ar- 
guments William answered, that he ad- 
mitted the anomaly, but that he thought 
it unfair to exclude them from offices in 
the army, in which they had so honour- 
ably fought; but that no danger could 
accrue to the state from thence so long 
as the government was in the hands of 
Protestants. But it was said, that by the 
concessions given in the act of 1817, 
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grounds had been established for further 
claims. It wastrue, that parliament had 
granted those concessions, not foreseeing 
at the time that such grant would ever 
be made a ground for a charge of incon- 
sistency in not granting more. He con- 
tended, that there was no such under- 
standing at the time when Catholics 
were made eligible to offices of high rank 
in the army and navy: no such principle 
was recognised when that measure was 
first brought forward in 1807; and this 
was. the understanding in which it was 
supported by lord Howick, now earl 
Grey. That noble lord then stated, that 
he trusted the limited measure proposed 
might be brought forward without the 
objections which were made to the ge- 
eral question; and that, . considering 
what had been previously said on the 
subject by the chancellor and secretary 
for Ireland, we had a right to pass such a 
measure. Now, if the House had granted 
those privileges, as far as the army and 
navy were concerned, on grounds wholly 
different from those which were urged in 
support of the general question, was it 
fair to urge such concessions at the pre- 
sent moment as a reason why we should 
grant more? As to any argument founded 
on the opinions of the Irish bishops, he 
meant to take no unfair advantage of it ; 
but if it were said that they were silent 
for seven years on this subject, he would 
observe, that the bill had not been printed 
seven days, and that, therefore, the 

could not have had time to declare their 
sentiments upon it.—With respect to what 
had been said of the principle of exclu- 
sion fixing a brand and stigma on the 
Catholics, he would repeat what he had 
formerly said, that there was a grand dis- 
tinction between exclusion and punish- 
ment ; and, though the principle of exclu- 
sion might be continued, it did not follow 
that we meant to disbelieve the oaths of 
the Catholics, or to fix a brand upon 
their brows. He would admit that po- 
litical exclusion was in itself an evil—that 
it was an evil to be obliged to refuse the 
services of a great portion of the people, 
and to debar their access to power—and 
that it was not the mere possession of 
office, but the hope of possession, and the 
laudable ambition to which that hope 
gave rise, which were to be considered in 
the question of exclusion. Nor would he 
admit, because our ancestors had acted 
upon that principle, that it was less an 


evil; but what he would maintain was | 


this, that it would be a greater evil to do 
away the exclusion than to continue it. 
He hoped he had stated this ground of 
argument fairly as it applied to the ques- 
tion before the House. He would not 
now go into the question as it applied 
powers to England: he thought 

imself bound to consider rather its ap- 
plication to Ireland. In viewing the 

uestion as it applied to that country, the 
right hon. gentleman would not deny that 
an important and essential ingredient in it 
was, the maintenance and support of the 
Protestant church in that country. The 
right hon. gentleman had asked, what 
danger remained to the Protestant church 
in Ireland? and he had answered himself 
by stating, that all the danger which had 
existed would still remain if this bill were 
not carried; but that by the passing of 
this bill securities would be granted to 
the established church. Now, the secu- 
rity which he offered was, the conferring 
on the Catholic equal power with his 
fellow-subject. There were three sorts 
of power which it was intended to confer 
on the Roman Catholics: the first was, 
that which the common law annexed to 
the possession of property, and from which 
certain acts had hitherto debarred the 
Roman Catholics, but which by this bill 
were to be restored to them: this was, 
the power of voting at parish vestries, the 
power of voting for the repair and build- 
ing of churches, the election of church- 
wardens, and the payment of subordinate 
officers. He would ask whether in a 
country where there were five Roman 
Catholics to one Protestant, this power 
ought to be given to them? Here, with- 
out imputing any opinions to Roman 
Catholics which they would themselves be 
ashamed to avow, he would ask, whether 
it was consistent with the safety of the 
established church to confer such a 
power? And upon whom was it to be 
conferred? Upon persons who had to pro- 
vide also for the support of their own 
religious establishment. If this bill should 
por into a law, the executive would be 

ound to carry it bond fide into effect. If, 
then, it was true that the Roman Catholics 
were gteat in point of numbers and in 
point of wealth, it followed that this bill 
would give them great power. The same 
reasoning applied to their admission into 
corporations and into parliament. Why 
exclude Roman Catholics from the office 
of ecclesiastical judge, and now for the 
first time ; for that provision had not been 


introduced in any former bill? This 
showed that the feeling of jealousy on his 
part was not quite unaccountable—that his 
fears were not chimerical. Catholic 
members of that House would naturally 
be anxious to extend to the Catholic 
clergy the privileges which were now 
withheld from them; and he declared so- 
lemnly that he believed, if this measure 
were to pass into a law, that the regula- 
tions would not remain in force for five 
years. Irish members in that House had 
a distinct interest. He did not know if 
it was constitutional, but it was human 
nature to combine for the interest of 
the land of our birth. In questions 
affecting the Protestant church in Ireland, 
he did, therefore, expect combinations. 
He was aware that it was a choice of dif- 
ficulties; but in his opinion the arguments 
for continuing the exclusion overbalanced 
the other arguments. If once agreed on 
the principle, he thought there could be 
no valid objection founded on the details. 
Yet he saw objections to affixing an in- 
terpretation to an oath, adverse to its 
plain and obvious meaning. Why, again, 
did they not relieve the Crown from the 
declaration against transubstantiation, if 
members’ of that House were to be re- 
lieved? Protestantism was so interwoven 
with the constitution, that it would meet 
them at every turn. Governors of colo- 
nies,’ for instance, would find it made 
penal to appoint to offices under them 
upon principles which were only consistent 
with their duty. What proof could the 
have of, who was a Roman Catholic, if this 
measure passed? Mr. Grattan’s bill had 
left the declaration against transubstanti- 
ation which this bill removed. But, what- 
ever decision the House might come to, 
he would give it his best acquiescence ; 
and if the measure should be carried, he 
would use his earnest endeavours to re- 
concile the Protestants to it. 

Mr. Canning said, that, often as it had 
fallen to him during the time that he 
had been a member of that House to take 
part in the discussion of that. most im- 
portant matter, which was this night the 
subject of their deliberation, he had never 
risen to discharge his duty under greater 
anxiety than he felt'on the present occa- 
sion. ‘That anxiety arose, in part, from 

_ the intense conviction which he felt of the 
great and growing expediency of the 
measure then proposed to the House. It 

arose in part also from the peculiar cir- 
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cumstances under which the determina- 
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tion of the House was then to be taken. 
Those circumstances did not consist 
in an augmentation of the difficulties by 
which the question had been surrounded 
—for difficulties had been, in some 
degree, removed, nor did they arise from 
an exaggeration of the objections which 
were opposed to the measure—for ob- 
jections heretofore insisted upon, ap- 
peared to have been in some measure 
abated, neither did they consist ‘in 
any irritation of the public mind—for 
never, on any former occasion, had the 
public mind been insucha state—he would 
not say with his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel)—of apathy, but of complete resigna- 
tion to the wisdom of parliament. They 
did not consist in any acerbity of temper 
with which the discussion had been 
carried on within the walls of that House ; 
for eminently on that night, and also, as 
he had been informed, in the former stage 
of this discussion, had it been carried on 
with a candour, a temper, and a propriety, 
that did high honour to the right hon. 
and learned gentleman who had brought 
in the present measure, and to his right 
hon. friend, the member for Oxford, who 
had opposed it. par 

Having as warm a feeling of esteem for 
his right hon. friend as it was possible 
for one man to entertain for another 
—concurring with him upon most sub- 
jects of public policy as much as it 
was possible for one public man to 
concur with another—yet, differing with 
him as he did conscientiously upon the 
— question, of his right hon. friend 

e must say, that he had discharged a 
painful duty upon the present occa- 
sion, in a manner which reflected the 
highest credit on his public character and 
conduct, and which must afford him satis- 
faction’ in the retrospect, to the latest 
hour of his life. 

In return, he (Mr. C.) hoped he might 
be allowed in the outset, to assure his 
right hon. friend, and the House, that he 
came to this debate in the same temper 
of mind as his right hon. friend, and to 
say, that if, in the warmth of argu- 
ment, he should fall into any expression 
which might be supposed to convey dis- 
respect to those from whose opinions he 
differed, he trusted he should be acquitted 
of any intention to give pain, and that 
for any such accidental intemperance, the 
interesting nature of the cause would plead 
his ‘apology. It was from the very im- 
provements in the position: of the great 
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quertien about to be decided, it was from 
e diminution of the difficulties with 
which it had been hitherto surrounded, 
from the abated tone of the objections 
_ with which it had been heretofore assailed, 
from the acquiescence without doors, and 
the calmness within, that, deriving un- 
usual hope, he also derived a more than 
common share of anxiety. In proportion 
as those external causes which, on former 
occasions, had contributed to the ill- 
reception and defeat of this question, were 
removed, in proportion as it was Jeft more 
freely to the operation of its own intrinsic 
merits, the responsibility for a favourable 
result appeared to weigh more heavily 
upon its advocates. And when, in addi- 
tion to the facilities which he had already 
enumerated, he considered the advantage 
of an unpledged parliament, and the 
auspiciousness of a new reign, he could 
not help avowing, that if in a state of things 
so highly encouraging, the issue of this 
night's discussion should prove—as he 
trusted it would not prove—unfavourable, 
he should almost be led to despair of 
final success. 

_ Under these circumstances, it was 
rather the magnitude of the issue than 
the difficulty of the argument which filled 
him with apprehension, and occasioned 
him to approach the question that night, 
with a trepidation such as he had never 
before experienced. 

_ What, then, was the question which 
they were called upon to decide? It was 
whether they should allow the laws that 
affected the Roman Catholics to remain 
in their present state ;—or should reform 
them by further mitigations ;—or should 
restore them to that standard from which, 
during the whole of the late reign, parlia- 
ment had been employed in gradually 
bringing them down? It Was idle to 
say that this division of the subject was 
invidious. It was impossible to look to 
the laws as they at present stood, without 
adverting to the origin of those laws, and 
to thestate in which they had stood when 
in their mature and undiminished vigour, 
in order to obtain a complete view of 
their moral operation and effect. It was 
most true, as had been stated by his hon- 
ourable friend the member for Bramber 
(Mr. Wilberforce), inhis delightful speech 
a few hours ago, that it was not merely the 
existing state of those laws, nor the temper 
in which they were now administered 
that was to considered, when you 
were about to determine. upon their con- 


lawful sovereigns. 


tinuance or repeal ;—the temper in which 
they were originally enacted—the accusa- 
tions of which they were now the me- 
morial—the imputations which, if true, 
warranted, more than any other, the 
efficacy with which they were formerly 
administered—must all form part of the 
consideration. 

These laws, be it remembered, had 
never been stationary: for two centuries 
had they been growing ; for half a century 
had they been in their decline. At the 
summit of the hill there was a plain of 
only twenty years; on one side was an 
ascent of two hundred years, and, on the 
other, a descent of about sixty. Was it 
possible to contemplate singly the point 
to which sixty years of gradual declension 
had brought them, without taking into 
view the point of cruel perfection from 
which they began to decline, and the 
degrees by which they had previously 
been raised to it? ; 

Was it possible to consider the pro- 
priety and policy of what remains of the 
code, without reference to the cause in 
which it had originated; to the reasons 
or the pretexts by which it bad been jus- 
tified ; to the effect, good or evil, to which 
it had operated while in force; to the 
recollections with which it was associated ; 
to the severities which it had infficted ; 
and to the resentments which it had en- 

endered; to the character of the times 
in which it had grownand flourished ; and 
to that of those in which it was now pro- 
posed to abrogate it altogether? 

And, first, as to its origin and causes : 
At what period in the history of this 
empire were the laws against the Roman | 
Catholics justified otherwise than by the 
supposed political as well as spiritual con- 
nexion of the Roman Catholic with a 
foreign power ? : 

The argument was now taken as if that 
connexion had been nothing else but 
spiritual: but that was not so; it had 
always been made ground of charge against 
the Roman Catholic, that he had also en- 
tertained a political predilection, or ac- 
knowledged the obligation of political 
obedience, towards a foreign power. 
That foreign power, in the earliest times 
of the Reformation, was the Pope; then 
formidable in temporal as well as in spi- 
ritual preponderance; and arrogating a 
supremacy over the temporal concerns of 
princes, which those who admitted, could 
be but imperfect in their allegiance to 
In later times, 
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an exiled family,—exiled on account of 
political as well as religious bigotry,—be- 
came the rival of the reigning dynasty of 
England, and divided, or assumed to divide 
with it, the allegiance of British subjects. 
Concurring in the religion of the exiled 
family, the Roman Catholic subjects of the 
British Crown were held also to be devoted 
to their political claims. The Roman Ca- 
tholic was presumed to be essentially a 
traitor ; but as treason was naturally con- 
cealed as much as possible, while religion 
was more readily avowed, or ascer- 
tained the test of the suspected politics 
was sought in the professed creed. 
It was necessary to discover the Papist 
who was ready to restore the exiled 
family to the throne. It was devised to 
detect him by the oath of transubstantia- 
tion. Was his creed his guilt? No. 
But his creed designated the man, and his 
guilt consisted in his foreign attach- 
ment. Would any man pretend to assert 
that that attachment existed at present? 
No, it was gone; the object of his 
attachment was no more. But he who 
maintained the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was still to be made the subject of 
penal laws! This was to mistake a rule 
for areason. It was as if a magistrate, 
having received information that a murder 
had been committed by a man who 
wore spectacles and a wig, and having 
apprehended an individual distinguished 
by those appendages, should, upon its 
being afterwards ascertained that no 
murder had been committed at all, still 
refuse to relinquish his man, _persist- 
ing that the spectacles and wig were 
conclusive evidence of the murder. The 
Roman Catholic believing in transubstan- 
tiation, had been formerly the object 
of penal laws, because attached to an 
exiled family; that family no longer 
existing, he was now punished for be- 
lieving in transubstantiation. 

The earliest dawn of the Keformation, to 
which mankind, and this country above 
all, were indebted for so many invaluable 
blessings, would be found, like all great 
mutations in the affairs of the world, to 
have been tainted with many acts of vio- 
lence, injustice, and mutual persecution. 
Out of that conflict, the Reformed Church 
of England had happily come triumphant, 
But, was it now to be assumed that cri- 
minality attached, not only to all who re- 
sisted, but to all who professed the creed 
of those who had resisted its estab- 
lishment? No man would contend for 
80 unjust a proposition. 
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He thanked God that the Church of 
England had come prosperously out of 
that arduous struggle; but he could not 
bring himself to say that those who had 
adhered to the old religion, as the mild 
Melancthon had advised his aged mother 
to adhere, rather than distract herself with 
controversy, were, on that account, fit 
objects of punishment. Restrict them if 
they connected their religion with politics 
hostile to the peace of their native coun- 
try; but, happy as was the consummation 
which had rendered this a Protestant 
state, he could not consent to judge 
harshly of those who had opposed the 
change, when he considered under what 
circumstances, and by what instruments it 
had been brought about. Look to the 
character of the first royal promoter of 
Protestantism in England, and to the 
mixed motives by which he was actuated ; 
and whether you attribute his conduct to 
policy or to passion, to avarice or to 
vanity; whether you agree with the 
historian who describes him as a tyrant, 
by whose arbitrary laws whoever was for 
the Pope was hanged, and whoever was 
against him was burned; or with the 
poet, who attributes his conversion to a 
softer passion— 

“When love could teach a monarch to be 


wise, 
“ And gospel-light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s 
eyes ;” 
in any case, surely it was nota substantive 
crime, and worthy an inheritable punish- 
ment, to have opposed an innovation, in 
which, whatever might be the governing 
motive, it was, at least, pretty clear that 
simple piety had no considcrable share. 
The reign of queen Elizabeth was glorious 
both in its foreign and domestic policy ; 
but it was, undoubtedly, not the reign 
either of civil or religious liberty. In 
that reign was laid the foundation of the 
penal code against the Catholics ; but laid 
expressly on the ground of political dis- 
affection, not of religious differences. 
Then, indeed, were papists excluded from 
the House of Commons: but they were 
expressly allowed to continue to sit in the 
House of Lords. And why? because a 
popish lord was less a papist than a 
popish commoner? No:—but because, 
of the fidelity—the political fidelity of 
her peers, the queen said she had other 
means of assuring herself. During the 
reign of James Ist, the Roman Catholic 
was stripped of his privileges as a citizen, 
denuded of his rights as a social man, 
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deprived of the common connexions of 
country, rendered liable to a premunire 
if he stepped five miles from his own 
threshold, and to the penalties of treason 
if he so transgressed a second time; 
but was it necessary to remind the 
House of Fawkes’s plot, as a ‘proof 
that treason, not faith, was the cause 
and the object of these terrible enact- 
ments? ‘Terrible, as those enactments 
were, it must be allowed that there 
was some justification for them, while 
the safety of the state, and the suc- 
cession to the throne were threatened 
by the conflict of the hostile religions. 
But with the reign of James Ist, that 
apology seemed to end. In the reigns 
subsequent to that of James Ist, was there 
any thing in the conduct of the Roman 
Catholics to induce the belief that their 
religion was hostile to the security of the 
state? In the reign of Charles Ist, was 
it the old em that overturned the mo- 
narchy ? Did the Roman Catholics bring 
that monarch to the block? Was it a 
papist who struck the fatal blow? 

t had been asserted indeed, in that de- 
bate that it was impossible for a Roman 
Catholic to enter into full enjoyment of 

litical rights, without feeling it to be 
bis bounden duty to employ them in an 
to overturn the Protestant ecclesi- 
astical establishments of the country, and 
it had even been said, that no harm was in- 
tended in imputing this doctrineto the Ca- 


tholics—that it charged them withnothing - 


which they who made the charge would be 
ashamed of doing, had it been their for- 
tune to live under an adverse ecclesiastical. 
establishment. Now, he thought this was 
taking an unfair advantage. Any man 
who chose to throw away his own cha- 
racter was master of that of another; and 
the hon. gentlemen thought that by thus 
impartially accusing themselves, they ac- 
quired the right of inculpating the Catho- 
lics. He was, therefore, obliged to vindicate 
his right honourable friend from his own 
admission, in order to protect the Catho- 
lic from the inference deduced from it. He 
entirely disbelieved his right hon. friend’s 
self-accusation ; he was sure that if the lot 
of his right hop. friend had been cast in 
another country, of which the established 
religion was different from his own—and 
if he had there been allowed neyertheless 
to take his seat in the senate, and to ex- 
hibit himself, as he did at present, to the 
admiration of all who heard him,—he was 
sure that no suggestion of priestcraft, 
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that no motive of conscience would ever 
lead him to attempt the overturn of the 
establishment of that country which had 
placed him in so distinguished a situation. 

But in what manner did the history of 
England bear out the theory of his right 
hon. friend? What, as he had already 
observed, was the conduct of the Catho- 
lics of England throughout the trying 
struggle of the reign of Charles Ist? A 
continual tenor of adherence to the go- 
vernment amidst domestic faction and 
civil war, and at the risk of their pro- 
perty and their lives. Had they no 
temptation to shrink from a faithful dis- 
charge of their duty? and yet in what 
instance had they failed ? 

He had said that Catholics, though 
excluded by law from the House of 
Commons, still retained their seats in 
the House of Peers. What was their 
conduct in that House ? and how was it 
requited ? In 1641, a bill was brought 
in to exclude the bishops from sitting in 
parliament. In the House of Lords it 
was lost upon a division, and in the ma- 
jority were to be found many Catholic 
peers. Thirty years after, a bill was sent 
up to the Lords for the exclusion of 
Catholic peers from seats in parliament. 
It was passed by a great majority; and in 
that majority were included the Protestant 
bishops. He meant nothing disparaging to 
the bishops of that day. Undoubt- 
edly, they thought that they were doing 
their’ duty. But he should like to 
know—supposing the Catholics to have 
voted for the expulsion of the bishops, 
as the bishops did for theirs — what 
would now have been said of the con- 
duct of the Catholics? Would not the 
House have rung with the triumphant in- 
ference that now, as in 1644; the admission 
of the Catholics into parliament must 
be the destruction of the Protestant 
hierarchy? The only inference he would 
draw was, that as one good turn de- 
served another, the passing of this bill 
would afford to the bishops of the pre- 
sent day an opportunity of returning the 
obligation of 1641. 
- But some gentlemen had a still more in- 
genious theory. For two centuries it was 
urged, had the Catholics been brooding 
patiently over their wrongs, and, like 
the Brutus of history, disguising, under 
the appearance of ingensibility, the deep 
sense which they entertained of them— 
they were only waiting for the passing of 
this bill to wreak the vengeance which 
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had so long been smothered in their 
breasts. Indeed! And had this and former 
debates so far exhausted all reasonable 
objections, and all rational fears, that 
we were now to be daunted from doing 
what was right, by the apprehension that 
the present race of Catholics would throw 
off a mask worn by successive genera- 
tions of their ancestors, and revenge them- 
selves in the first delirium of new-gotten 
freedom, for ages of suppressed feeling, 
and hypocritical fidelity ? Surely to believe 
in such a danger required a more than 
Roman Catholic credulity ! 

He had hitherto spoken of the Roman 
Catholic religion generally, and addressed 
himself to its operation in England. He 
now came to speak more particularly of 
that part of the united Kingdom which 
was more peculiarly interested in the 
present question—of Ireland. 
- During the earlier of the reigns which 
he had shortly reviewed, the Reformation, 
which, in England, had made such rapid 
strides, had not only mounted the throne, 
‘but almost monopolized the legislature, it 
had made no progress whatever in Ireland. 
And why? And whose the fault ? No pains 
had been taken to advance it. On the 
contrary, to judge from facts, it was the 
policy of Elizabeth to keep it back. 
‘Neglect alone hardly furnished a sufficient 
solution of such total apathy in one king- 
dom, contrasted with so stirring and 
anxious an activity in the advancement of 
Protestantism in the other. But such was 
the fact. What wonder, then, that the 
rebellion in the time of Charles Ist as- 
sumed in Ireland a popish character, 
when the whole population were papists ? 
‘What wonder if politics and religion were 
mixed up in a country where the Reform- 
ation never entered at all; and the 
reformed religion never, but in arms and 
as a conqueror? Such was its entry, 
first under Cromwell, and last under king 
William. The penal code against the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland dated from the conquest 
of that kingdom by William 3rd. The popish 
parliament had enacted severe laws against 
Protestants ; the Protestant parliament had 
‘retaliated most severely. No single indi- 
vidual would have dared to take upon 
himself the odium attendant on such re- 
taliation. From that parliament ema- 
nated a series of laws such as had not 
existed in the records of 
egislation—laws the framers of which 
seemed to have taxed their imagina- 
tion to. find out the sore points of 
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human nature to which they might 
apply them as corrosives—laws which 
counteracted all the feelings of nature 
destroyed ali the comforts of fami- 
lies, so long as they existed; and exist 
they’ did, until the 14th year of the reign 
of George 3rd, all in full force and un- 
diminished vigour. By them the conform- 
ing son could seize upon the property of the 
unconforming father; by them the un- 
principled and heartless Protestant wife 
could array herself in the riches of her be- 
trayed Catholic husband; by them the 
orphan heretic might be robbed by any 
anti-papist plunderer of his patrimony ; 
through their operation there was no faith 
in kindred, no social intercourse of friend- 
ship, no security in any of the relations 
of domestic life. In 1774 came the first 
relaxation of this accursed system, the 
first breathing of a mighty thaw upon that 
accumulated mass of cold and chilling 
enactments, which till then had congealed 
and benumbed a nation. What was the first 
symptom of this genial spirit? It was a 
symptom sufficiently indicative of the de- 
graded state to which the Catholic had 
been reduced, and of the difficulty which 
benevolent repentance found in breaking 
up the frost which so long had bound him. 
The first relaxation, that omen of return- 
ing spring, enabled the papist, notwith- 
standing his belief in transubstantiation, 
to rent—oh, mighty indulgence !—fifty 
acres of bog! ‘This relaxation was found 
to succeed so well, the Protestant estab- 
lishment continued so firm under the 
shock of it, that parliament allowed 
them afterwards to take a lease for 60 
years. From that time. the system was 
progressively mitigated, until the year 
1792, which crowned and consummated 
the gift of civil liberty, and left only po- 
litical concession imperfect,—imperfect 
in actual deed—but in principle acknow- 
ledged and anticipated. | 
When, inthe year 1792, theelective fran- 
chise was conceded to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, that acknowledgment and anticipa- 
tion which he called upon the House that 
evening formally to ratifiy and realize was, 
in point of fact, irrevocably pronounced. 
To give the Catholic the elective fran- 
chise was to admit him to political power. 
To make him an elector, and at the same 
time render him incapable of being elect- 
ed—was to attract to your side the lowest 
orders of the community at the same 
time that you repelled from it the high- 
est orders of the gentry. This was not 
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the surest or safest way to bind Ireland 
to the rest of the empire in ties of affec- 
tion. What was there to prevent our 
union from being drawn more closely ? 
Was there any moral, was there any 
physical obstacle? Opposuit natura? No 
such thing. We had already bridged 
the channel. Ireland now sat with us 
in the representative assembly of the 
empire; and when she was allowed to 
come there, why was she not also al- 
lowed to bring with her some of her Ca- 
tholic children? For many years we 
had been erecting a mound, not to assist 
or improve, but to thwart nature. We 
had raised it high above the waters; and 
it had stood there frowning hostility, and 
effecting separation. In the course of time, 
however, chance and design, the neces- 
sities of man and the silent workings of 
nature, had conspired to break down 
this mighty structure,—till there remained 
of it only a narrow isthmus, standing 

“ Between two kindred seas, 
mounting, view’d each other from 

a far, 

« And long’d to meet.” 

What then shall be our conduct? Shall 
we attempt to repair the breaches, and 
fortify the ruins ?—a hopeless and ungra- 
cious undertaking !—or shall weleavethem 
_ to moulder away by time and accident? 

—a sure but distant, and thankless con- 
summation! Or shall we not rather cut 
away at once the isthmus that remains, 
allow free course to the current which 
our artificial impediments have obstructed, 
and floatfupon the mingling waves the 
ark of our common constitution ? 

The right hon. gentleman then proceed- 
ed to reply to various detached objections 
which had been offered in the course of 
the debate by different speakers. Some 
gentlemen were afraid, that when the final 
concessions were granted, those persons 
who had stood by the constitution when 
they only enjoyed its benefits partially, 
would rise up against it, after being admit- 
ted to the full participation of its bless- 
ings. This was not likely. As yet the con- 
stitution was to them negative and repul- 
sive. Then, it would be positive and full 
of advantage. We had frequently been 
assailed by the prayers of the Roman 
Catholics, but we had as often treated 
them with scorn, professing at the same 
time to do it for their own good. Indeed, 
he thought that the Catholics might ad- 
dress us in pretty much the same lan- 


guage as a certain lover had en 


chis mistress— 


“ When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Oh ; why were you deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 
Others apprehended that they would still 
be discontented because ali offices could 
not be opened to them indiscriminately— 
not those, for instance, which had, by the 
nature, of their functions any connexion 
with ecclesiastical interests. Surely the 
distinction was plain enough, With 
the established religion of the country 
the Roman Catholics would of course 
have nothing to do. This must be a 
first and fundamental principle, both of 
all that was yielded and all that was re- 
tained. None but those who professed 
the established religion of the state could 
pretend to the exercise of any func- 
tions immediately connected with that re- 
ligion, or with the ecclesiastical system in 
which it was embodied. ‘They had al- 
ready provided liberally for diffusing the 
benefits of education in Ireland ; and God 
forbid that any sect of Christians should, 
on account of their faith, be deprived of 
the means of obtaining knowledge; but 
God forbid, he would also say at the same 
time, that the means of education should 
not, wherever it was possible, be con- 
ferred under the auspices of our national 
church! The provisions of the bill ex- 
cluded Roman Catholics from the uni- 
versities, and from the spiritual courts. 
He could perceive no difficulty, no in- 
justice, in carrying those provisions into 
effect, and in considering them as con- 
ditions of this final adjustment. This ex- 
clusion must undoubtedly be a perpetual, 
indispensable article of the new com- 
pact, which, he trusted, they were on the 
point of ratifying. He relied for the ob- 
servance of that article on the nature 
of the thing itself, as well as.on the 
millions of hands and hearts which 
were ready to defend it in case of an 
attempt to abrogate or repeal it. Such 
an apprehension therefore could afford 
no legitimate ground for refusing to 
share with aur fellow-subjects the bless- 
ings which we enjoyed. Nor could he 
join in the opinion that the passing of 
this bill would divorce the union of the 
national church and state. He could 
not think that the Crown would be dese- 
crated and the monarchy rendered unholy, 
any morethan insecure ; when every Chris- 
tian creed should be admitted to the fran- 
chises of the constitution, and when 
thanksgivings for a commugity of benefits 


i 


were breathed alike in every diversity of 
Christian prayer. 

He next adverted to the fears which 
had been expressed of a combination of 
Roman Catholic members of parliament 
to carry points favourable to their sepa- 
rate interests and persuasion. First the 
number of members that would be re- 
‘turned from Ireland—how infinitely small 
‘would it be in comparison with the whole 
representation ? But let them for a mo- 
ment suppose the case of any consider- 
able number of these much-dreaded Ca- 
tholics possessing seats in that House— 
what was it that they could combine 
to or to repeal? What ob- 
jects could they have in view? They 
‘must necessarily be objects of private or 
local interest ; for with regard to political 
designs—with regard to all that apper- 
tained to the advancement of their faith 
or spiritual interests—suspicion was alive, 
‘and the attempt must be defeated as soon 
as it was made. Such a combination, if 
directed to general purposes, must be as 
notorious as the sun at noon, and must be 
defeated as soon as known. Others again, 
dreaded not the operation of numbers, 
but the danger to arise from the return of 
demagogues to parliament. He should 
only answer that in parliament he wished 
to see them. He had never known a dema- 

ogue who, when elected to a seat in that 

ouse, did not in the course of six months 
shrink to his proper dimensions. In the 
event of a parliamentary reform, it would 
be his wish to see a little nest of bo- 
roughs reserved for their separate use, 
and he should not be alarmed at their in- 
troduction, even although they had been 
qualified in palace-yard. « Here,” he 
would say, ‘ let the demagogue appear ; 
and let him do his worst.” 

To return, however, to the main ques- 
tion. He was aware that he had exer- 
cised too long the patience of the House: 
he felt the importance of the subject most 
deeply: he was convinced that this bill, 
or (as he did not mean to affirm that it 
was perfect of its kind,) a bill of this 
nature was necessary, and was most ex- 
pedient at the present season. The 
moment was peculiarly favourable for 
discussion, and singularly free from any 
hazard with which the measure might 
otherwise be attended. We were now in 
the enjoyment of a peace achieved by the 
common efforts of both religions, by Ca- 
ieic as well as Protestant arms, and ce- 

ted 3 Catholic as well as Protest- 

VOL. V. 
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ant blood—a peace which, notwith- 
standing the threatening aspect of affairs 
in some quarters of Europe, he hoped 
and believed was destined to be perma- 
nent. But it became us, with a view 
to political contingencies, to fortify our- 
selves by adopting all those means of 
strength which were offered to our 
hands; and never did a more auspicious 
period occur for such a purpose. How 
beneficial to extinguish a question that 
never could be discussed without agitating 
large classes of the community! How 
desirable to avoid the inconvenience which 
must follow the loss of that question at this 
time—its revival from year to year with 
increasing and more hopeless agitation ! 
How delightful to convert the murmur of 
national discontent into the voice of na- 
tional gratitude! The expression of na- 
tional gratitude was not always conveyed 
by the proud column or the triumphal 
arch; but let this grand effort of legisla- 
tion be consummated, and he had not the 
shadow of a doubt, but that the sentiment 
would be effectually inspired and unequi- 
vocally displayed. It was indifferent to him, 
provided the result was concord, on whicli 
side the work of conciliation began. He 
cared not whether the boon was plucked 
from Protestant acknowledgment, by the 
patience, the long suffering, and the sup- 
plications of the Catholic; or was tens 
dered in generous confidence, as a volun~ 
tary gift. It would, in either case, like 
‘* the gentle dew from Heaven,” bless both 
the giver and the receiver—resemblin 
those silent operations of nature which 
pervade and vivify the universe, receiving 
and repaying mutual benefits, whether 
they rose in the grateful exhalation, or de- 
scended in the fertilizing shower. To 
conclude, he conjured the House to adopt 
a measure, from which he entertained a 
conviction approaching to prescience, that 
far from having cause to repent of its re« 
sult, they would long reap a rich harvest 
of national strength, and happiness, and 
renown.—[ The right hon. gentleman sat 
down amidst fervent and general cheer~ 
ing. 
Fhe question being put, “ That the 
bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided : 
Ayes SEO OSE 254 
NOCS 
Majority 11 

The bill was then read a second time; 
and at half after three in the morning, 
the adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 19. 


Bank Casu Payments Bitt,] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Bank Cash Payments Acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that, by the bill of 1819, the Bank of 
England were entitled, at their option, to 
issue gold coin on the Ist of May, 1822, 
and were bound to resume Cash Payments 
on the Ist of May 1823. Now, the 
object of his motion was, that this op- 
tional power, instead of remaining over 
until May, 1822, should be brought into 
practical operation, if the Bank directors 
thought fit, on the Ist. of May, 1821; 
leaving, of course, both the proportion and 
mode of issuing the cash payments at 
that time entirely to themselves. He look- 
ed upon the measure which he now pro- 
posed as.affording a more easy and gradual 
preparation for the final resumption of 
cash payments. But it was not intended 
by that measure, to restrict the Bank of 
England as to the circulation of a single 
pound note—that was to be left to the 
sole discretion of the Bank. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman next observed, that by 
the drain which was made by the Bank on 
other countries for the precious metals, 
in order to enable the country to resume 
cash payments, an effect was produced 
unfavourable to commerce; because that 
drain rendered the circulation of other 
countries more restricted. Instead of the 
productions of foreign countries, large 
quantities of Bullion had been lately im- 
ported as so much merchandize in ex- 
change for our produce. It would be 
seen, by the accounts on the table, that 
the Bank had carried into execution the 
suggestions made by the committees of 
both Houses in 1819. In June, 1819, 
the issues of the Bank amounted to 
25,600,000/. In the half year ensuing, it 
was reduced to 24,700,000/. In June 
following, it was reduced to 24,000,000/. 
Thus it appeared, that the Bank had in 
one year withdrawn nearly two millions 
from circulation. The circulation at pre- 
sent was far from being abundant; it 
might, indeed, be true that the circulation 
of country paper had diminished in a 
greater proportion than the circulation of 
the Bank. As the law stood, the Ist of 
May 1822, was the earliest time at which 
the Bank were to be called upon to 
commence the gradual payment of their 
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notes in specie. But their accumulation 
of treasure had become so rapid, that it 
was advisable they should be permitted 
to pay in cash, if they pleased, on the Ist 
of May of the present year. There was 
another circumstance which justified the 
anticipation of the period when the Bank 
was to resume cash payments. He allud- 
ed to the arrangements which had been 
carrying on by. the commission appointed to 
inquire into the best means of preventing 
forgeries. If the result of that inquiry 
had been more satisfactory, it perhaps 
would be doubtful whether they should 
alter the plan so specifically laid down in 
1819. But, from the proceedings under 
the commission, he was painfully obliged 
to infer that the persons engaged in.con- 
ducting it, had no reason to expect their 
measures were about to terminate in an im- 
mediate favourable result. He was, how- 
ever, not without a hope that they would 
eventually succeed in producing a note 
capable of defying the imitation of the 
forger. The speady and progressive sub- 
stitution of the coin of the realm for Bank 
notes must necessarily diminish the crime 
of forgery. His present proposition did 
not interfere with the circulation. of the 
Bank of England any further than by 
giving the directors the power to do in 
May, 1821, that which they were,. as the 
law stood, bound to do in 1822. While 
he was upon this subject he might be per- 
mitted to touch on the repayment of the 
debt of ten millions due by government 
to the Bank. The instalments had been 
hitherto regularly. paid, nay, even anti- 
cipated; and he hoped, by the 5th of 
April, the last instalment would be paid. 
Something had occurred on a former oc- 
casion from which it might be inferred 
that he ought to explain whether he con- 
templated any measure for making silver 
a legal tender. A diversity of opinion, 
he knew, prevailed upon this question ; 
and many thought that the advantages to 
be derived from it were not sufficient to 
induce a departure from the system 
already laid down for the coinage of the 
country. Although he could not say he 
entirely concurred in this opinign,. yet he 
was ready to avow that he did not con- 
template at present any alteration in the 
legal tender so long acted upon., It only 
remained for him to state, that he meant 
td follow up the new regulations for the 
Bank of England, with a similar altera- 
tion for the Bank of Ireland. The right 
hon. gentleman. then moved, that the 
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chairman have leave to bring in a bill for 
making further provision for the gradual 
resumption of payments in cash by the 
Bank of England? 

Mr. Baring said, that as far as the 
limited measure now proposed went, he 
had no objection to it; for if the House 
were still persuaded that the steps taken 
for a return to the ancient standard were 
right, it undoubtedly would be prudent to 

ive the Bank, in May next, instead of 
in 1822, the permission to pay in cash, 
- instead of in bullion. But he thought it 
necessary to look at the general effects of 
the measures taken for the resumption of 
cash payments. It had now been seen 
that the paper currency had been brought 
back to the level of gold more rapidly 
than had been generally deemed possible 
not more rapidly than he had thought 
possible, because he had always thought 
that the value of the Bank notes was in 
the hands of the Bank ; and he had al- 
ways thought gradual scales of payments 
of little importance. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the putting out of 
gold by the Bank of England would 
operate as a relief to the general circula- 
tion of the world. This would have been 
an important effect if it could be so pro- 
duced; but he held it to be. a mistake; 
for, just tothe extent that gold was put 
forth by the Bank, they must withdraw 
paper ; so that nothing would be dimi- 
nished of the general mass of circulation. 
It was also remarked that the withdrawing 
in part, of the 12. and 2/. notes would 
lessen forgery. This also he considered 
to be a mistake; for so long as these 
notes continued, whether they formed 
one-half or two-thirds of the circulation, 
facilities and temptations to forgery 
would still exist. But it was not with the 
details of the measure he (Mr. Baring) 
meant to cavil. He wished the principle 
upon which these details rested to be 
reconsidered. No man doubted that it 
was most desirable to return with as 
little delay as possible to cash payments. 
It was equally agreed, that a country 
could not encounter a greater misfortune 
than a constant variation of the principle 
which regulated its currency. ‘If he did 
not therefore feel the subject to be one of 
the gravest nature, he would not now call 
upon the committee to reconsider the 
principle upon which parliament had been 
hitherto acting. He also begged to state, 
that all he wanted was the reconsideration 
of this principle: for if, when they recon- 
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sidered it, together with the proposition 
which he should have to submit, they 
should still persist in the principle now 
Jaid down, he should not disturb the 
practical execution of their plan, but 
leave it to try its effect upon the general 
business of the country. In looking at 
this important -question, he thought it 
very material to consider what was the 
real cause of the present situation of the 
country in the sixth year of peace. Peti- 
tions came from all quarters, remonstrat- 
ing against the state of suffering in which 
so many classes were unhappily involved, 
and none more than the agricultural class. 
When such a state of the country was ma- 
nifest in the sixth year of peace, and when 
all the idle stories about over production 
and under consumption, and such like 
trash, had been swept away, it was natu- 
ral to inquire into the state of a country, 
placed in a situation without a parallel in 
any other nation or time. No country 
before presented the continuance of so 
extraordinary a principle as that of living 
under a progressive increase of the value 
of money, and a depression of the pro- 
ductions of the people. It was, indeed, 
matter of some pride to Englishmen that 
no other country had ever before at- 
tempted to mount the up-hill work of re 
turning from an unsound to a sound 
state of currency. It was quite clear 
that, in a long and extravagant war, 
the country, instead of spending its 
income, had been spending its capital. 
All had been squandered away; and if 
they would consider the effect which 
such a system must produce if pursued 
in any country. town where they chanced 
to live, they might form a correct idea 
of its operation on the country at large. 
If they had got up to the top of the 
hill, that would be a good reason for 
not entering into any further inquiry ; 
but ‘he could not by any means admit that 
they had arrived at such a situation. 
It appeared to him that, by the opera- 
tion of the altered currency, they 
loaded themselves not only with an 
immense public debt, but also with an 
increased debt between individual ‘and 
individual ; which debt had been greatly 
varied—the weight of which continued to 
press on the country—and to the conti- 
nuance of which pressure he could not, 
at present, perceive any end. He would 
ask, what had been the depreciation? 
and he did so, because this was a question 
on which gentlemen differed most materi< 
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ally. He would say a word or two on 
the subject, because his sentiments with 
respect to it were at variance with those 
of his hon. friend the member for Portar- 
lington. Now, he (Mr. B.) thought the 
estimate of the depreciation had been 
very much under-valued. The deprecia- 
tion had, in his opinion, gone very much 
— what it had been estimated at, 
This was a mistake which gentlemen had 
made all along in settling this subject. 
They thought thegreat difficulty was, to get 
into a course of paying in specie ; in which 
for his own part, he saw no difficulty at 
all. The whole anxiety of those indivi- 
duals pointed to the necessity of intro- 
ducing a metallic instead of a paper cur- 
rency, and to the difficulties which 
must be encountered in effecting that 
object; which difficulties, however, he 
repeated, had never been seen by him. 
The real difficulty was, to meet the in- 
creased amount of debt of every sort—to 
meet the altered pressure of those bur- 
dens of every description which affected 
the country, which must be produced by 
the change, It was an observation, than 
which nothing could be more true, that 
an alteration in the value of currency 
was what nobody, not even the wisest, 
generally perceived. Individuals talked 
of alterations in the price of bread and 
meat, and the different necessaries of 
life, always thinking that the standard 
by which those prices appeared to be 
regulated stood still; while on the con- 
trary, it had been travelling to and fro, 
and the variations of price were not to be 
found in the articles themselves, but in 
the standard by which their value was 
estimated. The right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer, notwithstanding the 
resolution he had formerly prevailed on 
the House to sanction (and which, he 
hoped, would on some future day be ex- 
punged from their Journals), was now 
compelled to admit the truth of this 


- doctrine. But he would call the atten- 


tion of gentlemen more closely to the 
extent to which the depreciation had 
goney When the committee 
investigated this subject, they reported, 
that the difference between the mint and 
standard price of gold was only 6/. 

cent.; and the argument founded on this 
statement was, that as the two prices 
were so near as 6/. per cent., a very little 
effort would enable them to arrive at an 
equality. But gentlemen were not aware 
at the time, that the increased value of 
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money was going on, and that the differ. 
ent articles necessary for the support and 
convenience of life had not accommodated 
themselves even to the price at which 
they then stood. Therefore, to take the 
real depreciation at 4, 6, or 8 per cent., 
was, in truth, not to see the actual 
state of the thing. To what extent that 
depreciation really went it was impossible 
for any one to estimate exactly. In the 
first place, a great depreciation was occa- 
sioned in the value of gold and silver 
themselves, as applied to commodities : 
and that altered value of gold and silver, 
as applied to commodities, was to be 
added ta the altered value as applied to 
paper, before they could come to the 
whole amount of thedepreciation. They 
all must be aware of thealteration in the 
value of money, in consequence of the 
discovery of the American mines, and 
the effect which it necessarily had on the 
value of the circulating medium in 
Europe, during the last two or three cen- 
turies. The discovery of those mines 
had caused a diminution in the value of 
money; and that diminution was ulti- 
mately rendered still greater by the for- 
mation of our Bank. This latter cir- 
cumstance had not, however, any very 
extended operation until the c of 
the American war, It was afterwards 
greatly increased by the establishment 
of country banks—a system which was 
not adopted on a very extensive scale, 
until the end of the late war. But, in 
addition to the diminution which had 
been effected by a sound paper currency, 
came a much greater one, occasioned by 
an issue of paper which was not redeem- 
able at all; because, by advpting that 
paper system, they turned all the gold 
out of the country, and added it to the 
mass of precious metals on the continent. 
By this means they increased the original 
diminution in the value of money, in 
the same manner as if the whole of that 
gold so sent away had come from South 
America, and had never been in circula- 
tion in this country. Those who were 
acquainted with the subject, and who at- 
tended the Bank committee, must know, 
that this depreciation of the value of 
money was not only induced by the issue 
of paper, but was greatly inereased by 
the facilities afforded to credit ; for it was 
clear that when they could make one 
million do the service of two it operated, 
in the depreciation of the currency, ta 
the extent of one. Not only was this 
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effect produced by that economizing of 
aper to which he had just adverted, but 
it also arose from the ease by which paper 
under certain circumstance, could be ob- 
tained ; because those who were acquint- 
ed with the proceedings of the country 
banks must know this that the farmer, on 
his making application to the bank in his 
neighbourhood, might have at his com- 
mand 1,000/. or 10,0002. This sort of 
facility to obtain credit which the country 
banks gave, had tended very considerably 
to diminish the value of money. As there 
was no farmer that might not, if he 
pleased, mortgage his crops to those 
banks, that power, when exercised, 
operated on money itself, and the value 
of money was diminished in proportion 
as that system was resorted to. What he 
wished clearly to explain was, that the 
depreciation of money (arising, as it had 
done, from all these circumstances) was 
not to be measured by the mere difference 
between paper and gold; because, in 
fact, it went toa much greater extent. 
If they confined themselves to the dif- 
ference between paper and gold, they 
would find that at different times it was 
extremely variable. He felt confident 
that he was correct when he said that the 
depreciation between paper and gold 
operated very variously at different times. 
Before the Bank committee, his hon. 
friend, the member for Ipswich had 
stated, that there was a depreciation of 
36 per cent. in 1815. However, in fol- 
lowing up this subject. The first opera- 
tion of the restriction act produced very 
little effect on the price of gold, from 
1797, until 1800: then it began to affect 
the price moderately, until 1805-6, when 
some considerable effect was produced. 
It was, however, affected less than it 
would otherwise have been; because 
gold itself being abundant, and not going 
quickly out of the country at the time, 
relieved a great deal of the effect which 
otherwise must have been produced. But 
the moment the gold was gone, then ap- 
peared the sensible effect of the deprecia- 
tion between paper and gold. And, from 
1806 till 1810 or 1811, the question was, 
which was the period of the greatest de- 
pteciation? But he contended that the 
were not to take the mischief done by this 
bill—if mischief had resulted from it—on 
returning to a regular standard with re- 
ference to the price of gold, at the 
time the bill passed; but they should 
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extent of depreciation occasioned by. 
their living for a great number of years, 
under a restricted paper system. And 

to whatever conclusion an individual, or 
a body of individuals, came on this 
point, they were bound to look at the 

difference between the depreciation, 
which they conceived to have been occa- 
sioned by the continuance of that system, 
and the standard of currency which they 
were about to restore, If they looked to 
the depreciation of money and of com- 
modities, they would find that commo- 
dities, had been infinitely more affected 
than the precious metals. If two or three 
different articles appeared only to be so 
affected, then it would be fair to argue; 
that the general conclusion was not 
correct; but, if the operation could be 
seen on every commodity without excep~ 
tion, then it became evident that it arose 
from the depreciation of the currency ; 
and if they took the average price of 
commodities at different times, they 
would arrive at the average effect of the 
paper system. He had undoubtedly 
found a singular coincidence in the general 
alteration of the price of commodities be- 
tween a former period of peace and the 
present. 
wheat, which was, as near as possible, the 
price of the present day. ‘This ran up, 
in subsequent years, to an average of 86 
or 87s. to the year 1820. They altered 
the currency, and the average went back 
to the price from which they had origi- 
nally started. It was the misfortune of 
the present system, that 56s., which was 
considered a good remunerating price at 
the former period, was now utterly in- 
adequate to support the farmer. What 
was the reason of this? It was occasioned 
by the altered currency, and by the pro- 
duce of this country coming into contact 
with the commodities from all other parts 
of the world. Besides, the charges which 
the farmer had to maintain had not moved 
progressively with the altered value of the 
currency. His products did not bring 
their former price, while the private debts 
on his estate remained at their nominal 
value as originally contracted. Besides, 
the great mortgage which swept over the 
whole—he meant the national debt—was 
of such an oppressive nature, that the 
charges and burthens which grew out of 
it rendered it impossible for the farmer to 
live on the prices which/at a former period 
were considered a fair remuneration. The 
difficulty, then, of the country was this— 
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they could bring back their vereualty for 
certain purposes, they could bring it back 
as far as respected their income, but still 
they remained in the situation of having 
a depreciated currency, with reference to 
their expenditure. The effects of the rise 
of the value of the currency had been 
most ably and prophetically described by 
Dr. Coplestone, who thought, however, 
that all these inconveniences should be 
endured for the sake of the object. His 
words were remarkable—stating what 
would follow the return to cash payments, 
he said—* The prices of all commodities 


_ willin that case fall, and bargains will, 


with respect to one of the parties, be de- 
preciated, but not with respect to the 
other. All-contracts will be detrimental 
to the person who has to pay, but bene- 
ficial to him who has to receive. Goods 
will be sold for less than they cost, and 
will become more valuable. Trade will 
be cramped ; the revenue abridged; more 
than all, agriculture will be checked, 
and the demand for country labour will in 
consequence be greatly contracted.” In 
such a state of things, how could it be 
recommended that a greater alteration 
should be made in the currency than good 
faith required? What faith required 
should be done; but nothing should be 
yielded to the mere coxcombry of desiring 
a purer standard. If the country had had 
no debt, and the committee had merely 
sat as umpires to say what should have 
been done between debtors and creditors, 
he .should have not- hesitated to have 
sanctioned a departure from the old 
standard. He should have taken the 
pound sterling at 15 or 16 shillings. But 
now the question of public faith in- 
tervened. It could not be doubted that 
the public creditor, and all to whom 
money was due, had been benefited to the 
extent of the change in the value of 
money. It might be said, that during 
the depreciation they had been injured to 
the same extent. He did not say that an 
argument might not be raised on the sub- 


ject ; but the creditor received more than | 


the debtor could afford. The effect was, 
that the industrious were obliged to labour 
under difficulties, that the drones might 
live in the greater affluence, He used 
the term drone merely to describe the 
operation of the system, not to convey the 
idea that justice should not be done. Of 
the two operations of raising and lowering 
the value of the currency, the latter was 
certainly better than the opposite, be- 
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‘cause the lowering of the value of the 
currency was cheating the drones. The 
person who had any thing to sell, found the 
value of his goods increasing; the man 
who had to buy, found the value of his 
mo..gy diminishing. The operation (he 
was speaking of interest, not of honesty) 
was advantageous to the country.—The 
hon. member for Portarlington told them, 
that the change of the value of the cur- 
rency immediately had its effect on all 
commodities. But the effect could not 
penetrate into all parts of the country, or 
change habitual expenses. If he were 
going to York, and gave a pest-boy 
2s. 6d. who was accustomed to get 3s., the 
man would think him a shabby fellow, in 
spite of his political economy. But there 
was one very formidable way in which 
this operated on the farmer as to the 
tithes. From the great liberality of the 
clergy of the church of England, probably 
not two-thirds of the value of the tithes 
were collected; but, having found that 
money was much less valuable during the 
late depreciation, they naturally raised 
their money payments; but having once 
set up these payments, it became a much 
more unpleasant and difficult thing to 
lower them ; because the clergy received 
not more than was due to them, but much 
more, nearly the whole of the real value 
of the tithes than formerly.—If they 
found that the standard had been screwed 
up too high, it was advisable to re-con- 
sider the subject. The manner in which 
the value of the pound sterling could be 
settled with justice to debtor and creditor 
was, by considering its average value for 
a certain length of time,—say ten years; 
because the great bulk of contracts would 
be found to have been made within that 
time. He was not himself bold enough to 
recommend a departure from the standard ; 
but he wished to impress upon the House 
his view of the state of the country, and 
to induce them to enter into such an in- 
quiry, that whatever they did, they might 
do it with their eyes open. He meant to 
propose the appointment of a committee 
above stairs, to consider this subject ; and 
he should, before he sat down, state the 
objects which urged him to make that 
proposition. It was desirable, in his 
judgment, either to leave matters as they 
were, or to fix upon some permanent 
system... For the evils belonging to the 
eee system, or which were appre- 

ended from the enforcement of the act 
of the 59th of the late king, he had two 
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remedies to propose. The fitst was to 
render permanent the plan of paying 
Bank-notes in bullion, or to continue what 
he hoped he might, without disrespect, 
call the Ricardo system; for, in his opi- 
nion, the permanent establishment of that 
plan was peculiarly calculated to relieve 
the tension which was at present felt in 
the currency of the country. He was 
glad, indeed, to hear from the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that his main objection 
to the permanency of this system, arose 
from an apprehension of the continuance 
and multiplication of forgeries. But he 
could not concur with those who thought 
that it was matter of so much difficulty to 
guard against those forgeries, the existence 
of which formed no argument against the 
adoption of a measure of which he never 
heard any practical man disapprove. The 
permanent establishment of this system 
would, indeeed, serve for the perfect pre- 
servation of the standard of value; for, 
estimating the currency of the country at 
about twenty-five millions of notes, if 
bullion were only to be paid to those 
who held 100/. or 200/. in notes, it would, 
it was generally admitted, be sufficient for 
the Bank to be provided with three mil- 
lions of bullion to supply any probable 
balance between Tink paper and that 
article. But at the utmost, he conceived 
that from four to five millions of bullion 
would be amply sufficient for that purpose. 
The advantage of this system would be, to 
give facilities to the Bank; and it was to 
be recollected, that any facilities given to 
the Bank were facilities given to the coun- 
try, whose wants it was the duty of the 
Bank to consult, and whose accommoda- 
tion it was the duty of the Bank to pro- 
mote; for through the establishment of 
this system the Bank would never be ex- 
posed to those sudden demands, or to 
have what was termed a “run upon it,” 
to which it must be liable, if called upon, 
to pay in coin. This was a very material 
consideration, he begged gentlemen to 
think, in the present state of the -public 
mind, especially from the recollection of 
what had happened within some years 
back. From the increased suspicion, in- 
deed, which the occurrences of those 
years were calculated to excite, as well 
as from the increased mass of circulating 
medium. occasioned by above 800 millions 
of debt, it was obviously necessary to 
_ guard the Bank agaifist the inconvenience 
that must result from enabling the holders 


of one and five pound notes or other 
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small sums, many of whom were most 
likely to be susceptible of panic, to apply 
for paymentin coin. For persons holding 
such notes would, in the event of any new 
war, or sudden panic, be but too likely to 
press upon the Bank for cash, either for 
the purpose of immediately taking it to 
the market, or for the purpose of hoard- 
ing. But if the Ricardo system were 
rendered permanent, one of these motives 
for a run ‘upon the Bank would be taken 
away, as bullion could only be resorted to 
for the purpose of hoarding. With this 
system, then, he repeated, that at the 
utmost four or five millions in ballion 
would be sufficient to meet any probable 
demand upon the Bank, and to guard 
against any public inconvenience. The 
establishment of this system would, in- 
deed, obviate the necessity of any coinage, 
and consequently prevent the expense 
which such coinage created, while it 
would also save the country from the loss 
occasioned by the wear and tear of coin, 
which loss was notoriously material, after 
coin had circulated for 20 or 30 years. 
But, to encourage the adoption of this 
system, the House had the example of 
Hamburgh, where it had long prevailed, 
and where, through its existence, the 
genuine standard of value had been pre- 
served in its utmost purity. In Ham- 
burgh, too, that system was found per- 
fectly applicable to every purpose of 
commercial convenience. But, as yet, he 
had heard no objection in that House to 
the permanent establishment of this plan, 
save that urged by the chancellor of the 
exchequer upon the subject of forgery. 
The commissioners appointed to devise 
some means of preventing the commis- 
sion of that crime, appeared to have felt 
an overweening solicitude to discover 
something absolutely perfect—to have 
sought rather for the invention of an in- 
imitable note, than for that of one which 


it would be most difficult to imitate. | 


Hence, in his opinion, the failure of those 
commissioners. Hence, too, the question 
as to the prevention of forgery had not 
yet been fairly tried. It was impossible, 
indeed, to fabricate any thing more 
clumsy thaw the present Bank-note; and 
therefore it could not require much ‘in- 
genuity to invent one more difficult: of 
imitation. It was found that in other 
countries where a paper currency pre- 
vailed, no such forgeries were heard. of 
as unhappily. occurred in this country. 
He might be. answered by a statement, 
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that the same degree of ingenuity was 
not applied to the same purpose in those 
countries. But it so happened, that in 
America, for instance, the forgery of 
bank-notes was very rarely heard of, and 
in that country there were notes in cir- 
culation of very various descriptions. In 
France, too, there never was a forgery 
of the notes of the national bank, until 
the allies entered Paris. In consequence, 
however, of the panic created by their 
éntrance into Paris, the plate of the 
Bank for fabricating notes was destroyed. 
But almost immediately afterwards an 
artist was employed to make another 
plate, for which he was to receive 1,000 
guineas, and it was only within the in- 
terval from the destruction of one plate 
to the fabrication of another, that any 
forgery of the notes of the bank of France 
was ever known to have taken place.— 
Reverting to the observation of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer as to the forgery 
of small Bank-notes, which was urged in 
objection to the permanency of the 
system which he (a, B.) recommended, 
he would ask, why some token, or any 
thing in the shape of metal, could not be 
substituted for our small notes if forgery 
were deemed so irremediable? For any 
substitute would be preferable to a pro- 
mise to pay, when there was really fo 
intention to perform that promise. In- 
‘stead of such small notes then, he would 
prtopose some gold token for purposes of 
public convenience, as well as to guard 
against crimes. But he would be an ad- 
vocate for any contrivance that might be 
devised to remove every obstacle to the 
establishment of a system materially cal- 
culated to answer the purposes of the 
country, whatever might be the contrac- 
tion or the expansion of its currency. 
The second remedy which he had to pro- 
pose was, the establishment of a double 
standard, namely, of gold and silver. This 
could be done, he would first say, without 
any violation whatever of good faith, that 
is, assuming the silver to be at the rate of 
5s. 2d. per ounce; for then it was equiva- 
lent to gold at the Mint price. He, in 
this instance, made no novel proposition ; 
for by the act of 1774, silver was made 
a legal tender to the amount of 25/. and 
for any sum above that it was made a 
egal tender by weight, according to an 
act of 1790. Up, then, to the year 1790, 
there could be no doubt of the existence 
of a double standard of value in the 
country. This, indeed, was the case 
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until 1797, when, by an order in council, 
an alteration was made in the whole sys- 
tem of our currency. If it were argued 
that silver was likely. to be cheaper than 
gold, he would maintain, that as the 
object was, to reduce the value of the 


pound sterling, or to establish the 
cheapest standard of value, the argument 
could not avail. But the fact was, that 
there was no likelihood of any material 
variation between the price of gold and 
and silver if both were established as 
standards of value. In France indeed, 
where the double standard had long 
existed, one per mill was the utmost 
variation that had, he understood, ever 
appeared between the price of gold and 
silver. But the ordinary operation of the 
money market would be a sufficient gua- 
rantee against any material variation be- 
tween those two articles in this country, 
where it should be recollected, that the 
establishment of a perfect standard of 
value was not so much the deszderatum 
as the creation of the means to regulate 
the price of the currency.—The hon. 
member, after recapitulating the objects 
which he had in view, in recommending a 
committee above stairs upon this subject, 
in which committee, if appointed, it would 
be competent to others to suggest any 
objections or measures which they might 
think proper, concluded with proposing 
that the chairman should be instructed to 
move the House, “ That it is expedient 
to appoint a Select Committee, to consider 
the act of the 59th of the late king, chap. 
49, with a view to alleviate the pressure 
which the due execution of that act is 
likely to produce upon the several 
branches of public industry.” 

Mr. Ricardo began by observing, that 
his hon. friend had set out with contend- 
ing for the propriety of establishing two 
standards: whereas a great part of his ar- 
gument had gone to put the gold stand- 
ard out of the question altogether. He 
had truly said, that in 1797, permission 
was given to the Bank of England, by act 
of parliament, to increase or diminish the 
amount of its circulation as it might think 
proper. Now, though he agreed that 
such a power could not have been lodged 
in hands less inclined to abuse that per- 
mission, he did consider it & power most 
dangerous to have been entrusted to any 
men, under any eres It was 
undoubtedly true tHat the Bank had had 
it in its power to have kept the currency 
at a standard as if it had been compased 
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entirely of gold and silver. Hemaintain- 
ed that it had then the full power of do- 
ing so. The Bank of England, however, 
neglected that duty ; and, in 1819, when 
the war had terminated, it became abso- 
lutely necessary that the House should 
adopt the steps it had adopted towards 
payment in bullion, The question with 
the House, then, was—‘ Shall we take the 
standard of our currency at its present 
depreciation ? or shall we take it as it ex- 
isted previously to the year 1797?” His 
noble friend, the member for Salisbury 
(lord Folkestone), had, with a great deal 
of good sense and judgment, proposed to 
fix the standard at the price at which 

old then was, On that point he had 

iffered from his noble friend, thinking 
that gold was not then sufficiently depre- 
ciated, had it been more depreciated, he 
should have preferred that plan to the 
adoption of a more variable standard, His 
hon. friend who had called him a theorist, 
seemed himself to have undergone a great 
change of sentiment, His own opinion 
always was, that there should be but one 
standard, and that that standard should 
be gold; because silver was liable to 
undergo such changes, that it might sink 
in value below gold, and thus occasion the 
greatest confusion; but his hon. friend 
had formerly contended, that the adop- 
tion of two standards would be attended 
with advantage. Now, however, his hon. 
friead advanced another idea, which, he 
confessed, did strike him with astonish- 
ment. His hon. friend seemed disposed 
to admit all the advantages of a fixed cur- 
rency, and that gold should be adopted: 
as the standard, but also thought, that the 
Bank should be allowed, at their option, 
to pay in silver, at 5s. 2d. per oz. for ten 
years to come, still retaining gold as the 
sole standard, and then adjust the price 
ef silver to the standard of gold. Now, 
suppose the silver to sink to 4s. or to 3s. 
6d., before the ten years had expired, at 
the end of that term it would be neces- 
sary, on the ays of his hon. friend, 
to raise it to 5s. 2d. thus adjusting it every 
ten years. This would unquestionably be 
one of the most variable standards that 
could possibly be devised. His hon. friend 
had stated, that representations were sent 
from all parts of the country complaining 
of the prevalence of distress. This was 
unfortunately too true; but it was worthy 
of remark, that his hon. friend, who was 
no theorist, had argue a theory re- 

cting the cayse of these distresse 
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which he imputed them all to the state of 
the currency. Now, it appeared to him 
that they might with more truth be re- 
ferred to a great many other causes. 
They might arise from an abundant har- 
vest, from the vast importations from Ire- 
land, which had not taken place formerly, 
and from the late improvements in agri- 
culture, which, he apprehended, would be 
felt hereafter more severely. These 
causes his hon. friend entirely overlooked, 
and laid the whole blame on the alteration 
which had been made in the currency ; 
while he (Mr. Ricardo) contended that 
this alteration could not be said to amount 
to more than 5 per cent. He admitted, 
that gold might have altered in value ; 
that was an accident against which it was 
impossible to provide ; but, supposing that 
silver had been adopted as a standard, 
would it not also have varied? His hon. 
friend contended, that if silver had been 
made the standard, it could never have 
fallen so much in value; but his hon, 
friend argued all along on the assumption 
that the whole difference between gold 
and silver was owing to the rise of gold. 
This, however, was not fair; for when a 
difference arose in the relative value of 
the two metals, he had just as good a 
right to say that silver had fallen, as his 
hon. friend had to say that gold had risen. 
The surest test was the rate of the foreign 
exchanges ; and if his hon. friend looked 
at what a pound sterling was worth in 
1816 in the silver coin of France, and 
what it was now worth, he would find it 
difficult to make out a variation of more 
than 10 per cent. He begged the House 
to recollect, that in 1817 wheat sold at 
109s. and bullion was then at 3/. 18s. 6d. 
Would his hon. friend say, that that price 
was owing to the depreciation of the cur- 
rency? and if not, was he calling on his 
hon. friend to coneede too much, by ad- 
mitting that the present price of grain 
might be owing to many other eauses? 
His hon. friend had said, that a great deal 
of capital had been expended during the 
war. Now, he doubted whether this was 
a sound proposition : for, he believed that 
the savings of individuals during the war, 
would be found to have more than coun- 
teracted the profuse expenditure of the 
government, and that the capital of the 
country at the end of the war was greater 
than it was at the commencement of it. 
His hon. friend had asked, why we should 
have a purer standard than the rest of the 
world ?—a question which might be very 
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roperly answered by asking, why we 
Should ? If chose to 
adopt an error, was that any reason why 
we should follow their example? The 
attempt to procure the best possible 
standard had been characterised by his 
hon. friend as a piece of coxcombry to 
whiich he attached no value; but, in a 
question of finance, if we could get a bet- 
ter system than our neighbours, we were 
surely justified in adopting it. He un- 
doubtedly did wish for a better system, 
and it was for that reason that he wished 
to see one metal adopted as a standard of 
currency, and the system of two metals 
rejected. With respect to the adoption 
of a et token, he thought it would be 
attended with great danger; if by a gold 
token was meant a token materially less 
in value than the gold coin which it repre- 
sented. The necessary consequence of 
such a system would be, that the tokens 
would be imitated in foreign countries, 
and poured into this country in such quan- 
tities as would very speedily produce a 
depreciation of our currency, equivalent 
to the difference between the value of the 
sovereign and that of the token which re- 
ap eee the sovereign. If he could be 
mduced to give his consent to the intro- 
duction of a gold token, it must be of 
such a value as nearly to equal the value 
of the sovereign. He would permit no 
more alloy in the token than what would 
be sufficient to cover the actuat expense 
of coining the bullion into money. Such 
a plan would afford a sufficient security 
against tle inroads of foreigners, and 
might be advantageously adopted.—It 
had been said,-that if one metal were 
adopted for a standard of currency, it 
would be in the power of speculators to 
raise or lower the standard, and conse- 
quently place the Bank in an awkward 
predicament ; but the power which the 
Bank had of regulating its issues, would 
always be sufficient to prevent any incon- 
venience of that kind. With respect to 
the suggestion of the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite for diminishing the issues of 
Bank-notes as a security against forgery, 
he entirely concurred with his hon. friend 
that such a plan would be wholly ineffec- 
tual as a remedy ne forgery. It was 
perfectly clear, that whether the issues 
consisted altogether of Bank-notes, or half 
in Bank-notes and half in sovereigns, the 
danger of forgery would be the same. 
The only effectual remedy against forge 
would be, to hasten the period at which 
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the Bank might commence payment in 
specie. He should be perfectly ready. to 
abandon: his own plan, if by so doing that 
most desirable object could be effected ; 
and he was quite satisfied that the Bank 
was at this time in such a state of prepara- 
tion, that in a very few months they might 
provide the best and only effectual secu- 
rity against the imitation of their notes, 
by returning to the system of currency 
which existed in this country previous to 
1797. The right hon. gentleman had 
dwelt upon the tendency of his measure 
to prevent the accumulation of coin in 
the Bank; as if the coffers of the Bank 
were overflowing .with coin. Now, the 
fact was, that the Bank had a great deal 
of bullion and very little coin. To pro- 
pose a measure, therefore, for preventing 
the accumulation of coin in the hands of 
the Bank, was to provide against a dan- 
ger, which was not at all likely to occur. 
With respect to the laws relating to usury, 
he should be extremely glad to see them 
repealed ; and he thought no time more 
proper for the repeal of those laws than 
the present, when the rate of interest had 
actually sunk below 5 percent. The rate 
of interest in the market had been invari- 
ably under 5 per cent since 1819. — It 
would be a great advantage to the mer-. 
cantile interests, that the Bank of England 
should discount the notes presented to 
them, not at one invariable rate of inter- 
est, but varying according to the altera- 
tion of the rate of interest in the market. - 
Mr. Pearse could not but not ex- 
press his surprise, that after the measure 
of 1819 had received the sanction of par- 
liament and the Bank was ready to dis- 
eharge its 4 towards the public, the 
very persons who promoted that measure, 
should now be the first to object to its 
operation. 
Mr. Peel defended the principles on 
which the committee in 1819, which had 
advised the partial restoration of cash 
payments had aeted. He contended that 
the plan of the hon. member could not 
be carried into praetice, and that even the 
mode proposed by the hon. member for 
Portarlington would be preferable. The 
doctrine of the former member would b 
no means remedy the distresses which 
were at present complained of. With res- 
pect to the committee which sat in 1819, 
he maintained that they could have come, 
under all the circumstances, to no other 
conclusion than that which they had re- | 
commended to the House. It should be 
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recollected that at that time they had an 
alternative of evils. In 1814 it was ex- 

ected that the Bank would resume the 
issue of metallic currency ; in 1815 it was 
looked for as likely to take place in 1816 ; 
and in 1816 it was thought that the re- 
sumption of cash payments would cer- 
tainly be made in 1818. Now, in 1819, 
the question which came under conside- 
ration was, whether there should be any 
resumption of payments at all; and at 
that time the committee had to consider 
thealternative of not paying, and the evils, 
after all the expectations which had been 
raised, of that alternative. They had 
then fixed the standard price of gold at 
80s. 3d., as the average of the three pre- 


_ ceding years; but they did not mean to 


deny the inconvenience which would re- 
sult from that or any other standard. The 
only inconvenience, however, which could 
be considered as resulting from it, was 
the difference between 80s. 3d. and 
31. 17s. 103d. The delay of the commit- 
tee in 1819 was complained of, and the 
same objection Goel apply still more 
forcibly against going into a committee at 
present. 

Mr. Cripps denied that the probable 
resumption of cash payments had in any 
material degree induced the provincial 
bankers to lessen the extent of their 
discounts, or contributed to the distress 
under which the rag | was labouring. 

epression in the 
prices of commodities had produced the 
contraction which had naturally taken 
place in the circulation. — 

Mr. Ellice said, that nothing could be 
more correct than the whole statement 
made by his hon. friend (Mr. Baring) of 
the amount of our difficulties—and not- 
withstanding the arguments adduced by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) in 
favour of the expediency of the determi- 
nation adopted by the committee in 1819, 
he still felt satisfied, that taking to the ex- 
tent of debt contracted, the taxes imposed 
to pay the interest, and also all the enor- 
mous amount of private contracts and 
engagements, which had been affected b 
the restoration of the ancient standard, 
more injustice than justice had been done 
by that measure, and more burthen im- 
posed on the means and productive in- 
dustry of the country, than he yet 


_ saw the possibility of its being able 


to meet. The right hon. gentleman, and 
his hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) had re-stat- 


ed all their opinions .of the exaggeration 
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of these difficulties. They would admit 

that he (Mr. E.) had been also consistent 
from the first; and it was no trifling con- 
solation to him, in his error, if he was 

guilty of error, that his hon. friend (Mr. 
| Baring), who had formerly differed with 
him, in extent, at least, now confirmed 
from experience, the statements he had 
formerly made. He was convinced, as 
he had stated before during this session, 
that the committee had been Jed inte 
error, as to the extent of the depreciation, 
by the apparent price of gold in this coun- 
ty during the preceding year—occasion- 
ed by an immense issue, for the purpose 
of what was called regulating the market 
and exchanges by the Bank, and if he 
could have brought+his mind to the con- 
clusion, that all the depreciation to be ap- 
prehended was between the then appa- 
rent price of 81s. per oz. and 77s. 10d. 
he would have concurred in opinion, that 
the difference was not sufficient to warrant 
a departure from the principles on which 
our currency had been previo regu- 
lated. That was, however, far from his 
conviction: on the contrary, and making 
allowance to the effect produced by the 
operations of the Bank—and the expor- 
tation of about 7 or 8 millions of gold coin 
in 1818 and 1819, he did not think the 
whole depreciation—for it had been going 
on gradually in many branches of industry 
although it had notaffected others till more 
recently, before the report of thecommittee 
—could not be calculated at less than 30 
per cent; and to that extent he conscien- 
tiously believed that a deterioration had 
been effected in the means of every debtor, 
whether public or private, and an aggra- 
vation, and increase of their respective 
engagements and contracts.—With res- 
pect to the measures now before the 
House, considering the die was cast hy 
the bill of 1819, he was more disposed 
now to support the proposal of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, than that of his 
hon. friend (Mr. Baring) for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, limiting, as he 
was bound to do, the objects of their in- 
quiry to the specifics which had been sug- 
gested to their consideration, He had 
never seen 60 clearly as others had anti- 
cipated, and as they had been represented 
by the committee, all the advantages of 
what had been called the Ricardo system 
—at least, to the exclusion of a coin cir- 
culation; although he admitted the con- 
venience and facility it afforded as a con- 
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to the issue of paper; and in large trans- 
actions of business, where bullion was 
in many instances a preferable pay- 
ment to coin; but still he was not so 
much attached to it, as to wish to see it 
entirely supersede a metallic currency— 
nor was he disposed to give up this prin- 
ciple, or to sacrifice that of the ancient 
standard, for the consideration of 3 or 4 
i cent, an alleviation which was all 
lis hon. friend calculated his plan would 
produce. We had proceeded too far 
in those principles to deviate from them 
now, for so trifling an advantage, even if 


that advantage was to be purchased 


(which he was afraid it was not, looking 
to all the circumstances of our situation), 
at no greater cost than their sacrifice— 
and which, after all could only be submit- 
ted to, on the establishment of a greater 
and more overwhelming necessity than 
had existed in 1819. If his hon. friend had 
come forward with a direct proposition to 
reduce the standard of our gold coin to 
its relative value with our silver currency, 
—which would have been a relief to the 
ublic of 11 or 14 percent, ard had de- 
ended his proposition on the ground of 
absolute necessity,—he might have been 
disposed to refer the case so fairly brought 
forward, to a committee; but then he 
doubted whether, if this tempting, but 
most serious consideration was ever gone 
into, even this depreciation would be suf- 
ficient to relieve all the distress and diffi- 
culty which had been brought upon the 
country, first and principally by the paper 
system, and then by their subsequent de- 
termination to restore the ancient stand- 
ard. He wished he could concur with his 
hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) in his opinion, 
that we had experienced the worst effects 
of those measures ; but it was now almost 
impossible to reconsider or retrace our 
steps; and, in the choice of evils which 
surrounded us, possibly the worst would 
be, any new alteration in our currency— 
although he hoped not, others of a dis- 
ceful and distressing nature might yet 

e forced upon us, but we were bound, at 
least to the extent of our ability to proceed 
now, and it was from this opinion that 
he supported the proposition of the 
chancellor of the exchequer in preference 
to that of his hon. frie At least, in so 
doing he should adhere to principle ; and 
seme benefits of a most important descrip- 
tion had already resulted from depression 
in prices, and would be essentially pro- 
moted by the circulation of money. The 
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industrious classes in some branches, he 
meant the manufacturing Jabourers were 
now in a greater state of comparative 
comfort than they had been for the last 
three years, arising from the low price of 
provisions ; and it was generally acknow- 
ledged that the prices of labour and food 
are very differently affected by altera- 
tions in our currency, a depreciation in 
the value of ere having been invariably 
found to press with greater severity uport 
the labouring population, and an en- 
hancement to produce a greater relative 
depression in the price of other commodi- 
ties than in that of labour. He would not 
be tempted by what had passed in de- 
bate to extend these observations or to 
pursue the details of the proposed mea- 
sure. The House would recollect he had 
before foretold its absolute hecessity, in 
aid of the measures adopted in 1819, and 
that he had added a rider to the bill of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr, Peel) on 
the same object, which the House then 
agreed to, but which was rejected by the 
superior wisdom and foresight of the 
Lords. It was quite clear at that time, 
under the apprehensions entertaided and 
expressed by the Bank, and while they 
were not compelled to receive bullion at 
roportionate rates, to the gradual scale 
in the bill, that paper would soon become 
more valuable in the currency than gold, 
and this was proved by the price of gold 
having been raised to the mint price, al- 
most before the bill had passed into a law, 
and certainly, he believed, before their 
lordships had rejected the clause he added 
to it. What, then, had been the absurd 
results of this restriction? In Ireland it 
clearly appeared, and not he was afraid 
from the best motives on the part. of the 
Bank, the current coin of the realm had 
been at a depreciation of 3 or 4 per cent ; 
and here individuals had actually taken 
their gold to the mint to be coined into 
sovereigns for payment to the Bank, who 
could not re-issue the money, if it had 
been demanded, without its passing 
through the crucible, to be converted 
into Ricardos. Foreseeing these results, 
he had suggested the alteration in the 
former bill, and being convinced of the 
expediency of restoring to the en vd 
gradually, a metallic circulation, of whic 
we had been so long deprived, and which 
the peace enabled us to supply, as it has 
been determined to face all the other diffi- 
culties of these measures; he gave his 
cordial support to the bill proposed by 
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the chancellor of the exchequer. Hishon. 
friend had calculated, that under present 
circumstances 25 millions of coin would 
fill all the channels of circulation, if there 
was no limitation to the issue. It was ge- 
nerally understood the Bank were now in 
possession of 15 millions uselessly depo- 
sited in their vaults; and surely with all 
the frauds with which this measure was 
surrounded, we were never before in so 
fit acondition to commence the under- 
taking of restoring our currency to its 
former state, and to place it on a footing 
of equal security with that of other coun- 
tries. In saying all this, he must again 
guard himself from being understood to 
underrate any of the difficulties, and pos- 
sibly inseparable ones in the end, which 
the report of the committee in 1819, and 
the subsequént proceedings had involved 
the country. He certainly had concurred 
in all the principles then established, 
dreading the result of their application, 
although they had been so long neglected 
and dbwolately denied, and if the country 
could, in the end, meet the situation in 
which a deviation from them had left her, 
or if even we should be obliged to have 
recourse to the most ruinous expedients 
to extricate ourselves from it; still he 
hoped our example and our sufferings 
would be a caution in all future times to 
avoid the time-serving and miserable 
policy to which we owe our present diffi- 
culties and dangers. He hoped his hon. 
friend would consent to withdraw his mo- 
tion, as, although differing with him in 
opinion, he had such respect for his great 
and useful talents, and general knowledge, 
that he should regret being obliged to di- 
vide against him on this subject. 
_ Mr. Gurney was of opinion, that it 
would be more advantageous to resort to 
the expedient proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer—or indeed almost any 
other, than return to all the hazard and 
insecurity of a paper currency. 

Lord Folkestone thought that the dan- 
ger did not consist in the mere existence of 
a paper currency, but in a paper currency 
not convertible into money. He had been 
of opinion formerly, and he saw no reason 
for changing that opinion, that it would 
have been wise in parliament to have 
altered the standard, before they deter- 
mined on a return to cash payments. The 
misfortune was, that we were brought 
into such a situation by the system we 
had pursued, as to render it inevitable | 
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case; but the question was, in which case 
the greater injustice would be done? and 
he thought that a greater injustice would 
follow from a return to the established 
standard. If the standard was altered by 
a declared law, in an open, undisguised 
manner, it would not be an act of injustice 
as in the case where it was secretly done ; 
but when they talked of breach of faith, 
he would ask, what greater breach of faith 
could there be, than the suspension of 
cash payments ? 

Mr. Huskisson protested against the 
doctrine of the noble lord, that to change 
the standard by law would have been no, 
fraud. The noble lord seemed to forget 
the condition under which the public 
debt was contracted, namely, a return to 
cash payments in six months after peace. 

Mr. Baring said, the introduction of a 
double standard could not be considered 
an innovation. It existed ever since the 
time of queen Elizabeth up to 1797. His 
great difference with his hon. friend was, 
as to the amount of depreciation. His 
hon. friend took it solely from the price 
of gold, without taking into consideration 
the state of the country. . 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
original resolution agreed to. 


GrampounD DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Bitt.] Mr. Stuart Wortley moved the 
third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Sykes observed, that if the bill 
affected the elections upon a more popu- 
lar principle, he would have supported it: 
It was his wish to see the two seats trans- 
ferred to Yorkshire, which would in that 
case send four members to parliament. 
As that, however, was not likely to be 
adopted, he should content himself with 
moving, as an amendment,” that the bill 
be read a third time that day six months.”’ 

Lord John Russell hoped it would not 
be supposed, that in relinquishing the 
charge of the bill, he had departed from 
the line of conciliation he had prescribed 
to himself, or had been influenced by any 
disgust. On the first introduction of the 
bill, he had endeavoured to obtain the 
support .of moderate reformers on which- 
ever side of the House. At first he had 
proposed the elective franchise at Leeds to 
be exercised by those who paid scot and 
lot; then, conceiving that there might be 


| some members indisposed to agree to so 


extensive a suffrage, he had proposed to 
confine it to housekeepers of 5/. a year ; 
and, seeing the House still indisposed to 


that great injustice must be done in-cither | 
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go to that extent, he had further restrict- 
ed it to 10/. a year. After that, he was 
extremely sorry to find that an hon. gen- 
tleman thought it right to raise the quali- 
fication to 20/. a year. That, in his opi- 
nion, deprived the bill of its popular cha- 
racter. His original object was, to bring 
within the circle of the constitution a large 
mass of the unrepresented people, and in- 
duce them to think that they had repre- 
sentatives sitting in that House. So feel- 
ing, he could no longer take charge of the 
bill. At the same time, he was unwilling 
to lose the bill altogether, and should vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. Hobhouse said:—Although, Sir, I 
have hitherto given my support to this bill 
as it was introduced to the House by the 
noble lord, yet I do not consider it at 
all a necessary consequence, that I should 
continue to be favourable to a measure 
which has undergone so material an altera- 
tion since it has been abandoned by its 
original parent. One reason which in- 
duced me to favour this bill was, because it 
proceeded from a gentleman whom I 
thought sincere in his wishes for reform of 
parliament uP to a certain extent; but 
the hon. gentleman who now patronises the 
bill, has not, that I know, ever been sus- 
pected of the least attachment to that 
great cause, and certainly he has con- 
trived to give to his adopted child, features 
sufficiently indicative of its present parent 
—* matre pulchra filia pulchrior.” I trust 
that the manner in which the bill has been 
dealt with in this House, will be a lesson 
to the noble lord not to expect any thing 
like a beginning of a real reform of par- 
liament from this House—from that noble 
lord the country expect better things— 
they expect something substantially cor- 
rective of the evil which lies at the root 
of all our misfortunes. I am sure the 
country will not be satisfied with this 
measure, even as it originally stood, much 
less in the shape it now assumes. Yet, 
Sir, I shall support this bill with all 
its imperfections, rather than appear to 
justify the charge made against the re- 
formers, that they will accept no boon 
unless they can obtain the whole of their 
demand.—Sir, the course of the debates 
on this bill has led to some singular obser- 
vations on the nature of popular elections, 
which I regret not to ea been in my 


a to have.answered at the time, since 
am fully aware, that nothing has so bad 
an appearance in this House as that which 
the French call “ Sagesse aprés coup.” 
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I more particularly regret my absence, be- 
cause I find that reference has been made 
to that respectable body of my fellow- 
countrymen whom I have the honour to 
represent; indeed, I find that an argument 
unfavourable to the extention of suffrage 
to householders was drawn from the con- 
duct and character of the electors of West- 
minster, which were designated in terms 
that would have drawn from me an_at- 
tempt at least to make an instant reply to 
such an intrepid attack.—Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was as well that I was not present 
to hear the obloquy cast upon my own 
constituents; because, in the first place, 
that distinguished body found in the per- 
sons of my gallant friend, the member for 
Southwark, and of the member for Notting- 
ham, supporters more able, though naturally 
not more attached to them, ‘than myself. 
—There is another reason which induces 
me the less to regret my absence on that 
occasion, namely, that I might have been 
betrayed by the irritation of the moment 
into expressions not sufficiently guarded 
for the respect which I personally enter- 
tain for one of the gentlemen who assailed 
my Westminster friends, nor sufficiently 
indicative of the sovereign contempt with 
which I regard the more serious part of 
the charges heaped upon my constituents. 
I might have forgotten, that integrity, 
that virtue that, disinterestedness, naturally 
beget an inextinguishable hatred in the 
breasts of the venal, the profligate, and 
the base. I might have forgotten that the 
body of Englishmen who have the most 
distinguished themselves by their efforts 
to reform this House, were, of all English- 
men, the most likely to be eapovet to the 
scorn and to the contumely of this House. 
I say, Sir, that I am glad that I have 
had a cooler moment and a more delibe- 
rate opportunity of speaking to the cha- 
racter of the electors of Westminster. A 
more independent, a more generous, a 
more enlightened, and, except in the choice 
of one of their representatives, a more 
discriminating body of men is not to be 
found in the whole world. As to their in- 
dependence, the manner in which they 
conduct their election, speaks for them. 
Had the election petition against the 
return of one of the members been car- 
ried to a committee, that committee 
would have seen a rare and enviable 
sight in the production of every. item, 
of every farthing spent during the whole 
of the contest for 15 days, in a city con- 
taining 15,000 votes.There is an hon. 
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gentleman in the House, the member for 
Aberdeen, who can speak to that fact; 
and as to the insinuations respecting the 
payment of rate, or any other gratuity re- 
ceived by the electors, the charge is false 
and infamous, although it is no wonder 
that it should. be made by those who are 
the patrons and propagators of corrup- 
tion. This is not the first time that those 
who have no character themselves, have 
tried to establish the depravity of their 
fellow-countrymen.—As far as relates to 
the other complaint made against the 
electors of Westminster, namely, the 
avidity with which they swallow nonsense, 
I own that it is, perhaps, fair that 
the extreme contempt and scorn in which 
my constituents and I believe the great 
mass of the people, hold the greater part of 
what is said and done in the House of 
Commons should be occasionally repaid 
them by expressions similar to those used 
the other night by the hon. member for 
Taunton. Ifwecry outagainst the folly, the 
obstinacy, the perverseness of parliament, 
it is to be expected that hon. members 
should now and then accuse us of similar 
imperfections. Every thing has its own 
place; and those who should try the 
experiment of using a little House of 
Commons’-cant and common-place on 
a popular hustings, would find that sort of 
nonsense, at least, very unpalatable. It 
does, however, appear to me, that the 
great council of the nation runs the risk, 
from the perpetual encomiums which it 
hears of its own wisdom and of the folly 
of all beside, of being converted into a 
sort of Fools’ Paradise, where the pleased 
and contented inhabitants, deaf to the 
groans, to the hisses, to the laughter of 
the rest of their species, fancy themselves 
in possession of all that can contri- 
bute to the dignity and to the happi- 
ness of man: indeed, those who have 
gone along with the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, and have partaken with them 
in the advantages to be derived from the 
science and wisdom of the age, do, as 
it is, run no small chance of being surprised 
in coming into this House, and finding a 
place where the beams of truth have not 
penetrated, and where error and obstinacy 
seem to have placed their last footsteps. — 
Follies long forgotten elsewhere—fallacies 
obsolete—errors abandoned—these still 
find a resting place in parliament, and linger 
to the last moment, in those protecting 
eet wish the hon. member for 
‘Taunton were here, to receive the answer 
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which I venture to make to his charge; 
but as he made that charge in my absence, 
perhaps the House will forgive me for not 
waiting until his arrival. The hon. mem- 
ber. Sir, said—— 

Mr. Bankes here called Mr. Hobhouse 
to order, for alluding to what passed on 
a former debate. 

The Speaker said, that such allusion 
was certainly irregular. 

Mr. Hobhouse continued :—I did think 
that the attack made on my constituents, 
in the absence of both their representa- 
tives, might have justified a slight depar- 
ture from ordinary forms; and, even as 
it is, I assure the hon. member for Corfe 
Castle, that no interruption of his shall 
prevent me from taking the line of argu- 
ment I meant to pursue. We will sup- 
pose, then, that the electors of West- 
minster may have been charged with 
liking most those who talk the most non- 
sense tothem. Certainly, this is rather a 
severe imputation upon our worthy friends 
of the metropolis, but it would be one 
consolation to them under the imputation, 
that they are not the only electors in the 
kingdom who are caught by other allures 
—than commonsense and common honesty. 
Sir, there is a town in Somersetshire called 
Taunton, and I have heard-~perhapsincor- 
rectly,—perhaps with no more feundation 
than the reports which have deceived hon. 
gentlemen with respect to Westminster— 
that at one of the late elections for that 
town, a Mr. Alexander Baring was intro- 
duced to the voters of that ancient bo- 
rough at the tail of a procession which 
was ushered in by a huge mountain loaf, 
supported by four cupids, with suitable 
decorations. It is no wonder that a gen- 
tleman accustomed to recommend himself’ 
by such modes of persuasion, should have 
no very high opinion of the intellect of the 
electors of England; but I venture to warn 
him, that if he should ever become a can- 
didate for Westminster, he would do well 
to try nonsense of a different sort. His 
loaf, and his cupids would be brought to a 
very bad market at a Covent-garden 
hustings. In addition to the charge 
made against the electors of Westminster, 
and the electors of populous places gene- 
rally, Ihave heard that a grave attack 
was made upon those who recommend 
themselves to the voters of such places by 
‘‘ language such as they would not use in 
any company composed. of gentlemen.” 
Sir, these are hard words; and if the im- 
putation be just, I must say, that the 
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sooner we do away with popular elections 
altogether, the better ; for surely if there 
be an occasion. on which the English 
gentry are obliged to disgrace themselves 
for the sake of duping others, then, I say, 
Jet us take care that that occasion shall 
occur no more. But I do not think that 
the people are insulted by such base con- 
descension. One thing at least I can 
aver, that such isnot the case at West- 
minster. For my own part, I may, since 
this personal attack has been made upon 
Westminster, be perhaps permitted to say 
that I endeavoured to recommend myself 
to the electors of that great city by no 
other allure than the promise that I would 
when in parliament, exert myself to the 
utmost to obtain a thorough, a radical, 
reform of this House. I feel that I have 
‘continued to use the same language in 
parliament which I before used to the 
people; and the hon. member for Taun- 
ton is very much mistaken, if he imagines 
that I ever have had, or ever shall have, 
one way of talking to my constituents, 
and another way of talking to him and 
his brother members of this House. Sir, 
the longer [ continue in this House, the 
more am I impressed with the necessity 
of restoring it to its original character, 
and of making it acontrol for the people, 
rather than a control upor the people. 
And I beg to take this opportunity of 
congratulating the House and the coun- 
try, upon the prospect afforded by the 
declarations of those distinguished indi- 
viduals of high station in society, who 
have lately confessed their convictions of 
the necessity of reform. In this trait the 
people will recognize their true friends, 
and will know to whom to turn in the 


hour of difficulty. It is time, indeed, for 


us to examine, whether or not that con- 
stitution which the gentlemen opposite 
are so eager to defend, be the real con- 
Stitution of England, or whether it be not 
a system contrived for the present ad- 
vantage only of a very insignificant part 
ofthe community. One sign there is by 
which I am led to think that the said 
constitution is not that which was the 
ancient favourite and glory of the people 
of England ; and that is, that I find the 
potent friends of the noble lord opposite, 
the high allies, are most ready to recom- 
mend the English constitution to the dis- 
contented nations of the continent. They 
can see in our institutions, then, nothing 
incompatible with their own views—no- 


thing incompatible with usurpation and 


despotism—nothing which prevents the 
will of the strong from becoming the law 
of the weak. No wonder that they are 
as ready to eulogize our matchless con- 
stitution as the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
Matchless, indeed, in rotten boroughs— 
matchless in sinecures—matchless in such 
ministers as the noble lord and his sur~ 
rounding associates--matchless in the 
means and the practice of corruption. 
The system productive of such useful 
effects, may well be the delight of those 
who see in the constitution of the Cortes; 
a terrific monster, fatal to the pretensions 
and to the purposes of tyranny. But the 
favorite of Alexander, or of Francis, or 
of the noble lord oppesite, may, to the 
eyes of the friends of freedom, have some 
few defects which it may be no sin to at- 
tempt to rectify ; and I trust that as they 
now know where the evil lies, they wilt 
not hesitate to apply the cure to the af- 
fected part. I have before said, that E 
do not imagine the people will hait 
this bill as a token of our sincerity in 
combating corruption.—I repeat, that I 
shall give my vote for it, merely because 
it seems to recognize in principle the ne- 
cessity of putting a stop to the corruptions: 
of parliament. 

After a short conversation, the amend- 
ment was negatived, and the Bill was ther 
read a third time, when 

Mr. Tennyson moved the omission 
from the preamble of certain words which: 
stated, that on the disfranchisement of 
Grampound “ the number of burgesses 
serving in parliament for England would. 
become incomplete.” It was, in his 
judgment, quite sufficient to state the ex~- 
pediency of excluding Grampound, and 
of substituting Leeds, without adopting 
an abstract proposition of so much con- 
stitutional importance with respect to 
which considerable difference of opinion 
‘must exist, and one which it was ex- 
tremely inexpedient to trifle with in the 
preamble of a bill where it had no neces- 
sary place. From the earliest period to 
which parliamentary records extended, 
down to the time of Charles 2nd, 
the whole representation had fluctuated 
in consequence of the frequent disconti- 
nuance of boroughs, and of the power 
which the Crown had from time to time 
exercised of creating and _ restoring 
them ; accordingly, the number of mem- 
bers in that House had continually va- 
ried. It would undoubtedly be incon- 
sistent with that settled form of parlia~ 
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mentary government which had happily 
subsisted since the Revolution, for the 
Crown, of its own authority, now to at- 
‘tempt any change in the representation ; 
but, although many were disposed to 
infer, that any variation in the number of 
members, even sanctioned by parliament, 
would, at this day, be inconsistent with 
the proportionate representation esta- 
blished for Scotland and Ireland at the 
eriods of union with those kingdoms, 
others held opinions which conflicted 
with such an inference. He would not 
then discuss this matter, but should con- 
tent himself with saying that parliament 
had never yet recognized any fixed and 
immutable number of representatives for 
-England or for the whole united king- 
dom, or decided that one number was 
more complete than another. Neither 
would he.argue the expediency or inex- 
pediency of any such recognition ; it was 
sufficient for his present object to urge 
that the question was one of great consti- 
tutional interest, and that if it were ne- 
cessary or desirable to come to any de- 
termination on the subject, it was worthy 
of.a solemn and substantive consideration 
upon. its‘own merits, and ought not to be 
flippantly or gratuitously disposed of, as 
it would appear to be, if the words which 
he wished to expunge remained part of 
the bill. Either parliament had recog- 
nized the truth of the proposition con- 
tained in these. words—or it had not. 
If it had, it was unnecessary and nuga- 
tory to re-assert it on this occasion ;—if it 
had not, it was unfit that such recognition 
should be made in this oblique manner, 
and without that deliberation of which 
the subject was obviously deserving. 
. Mr. Horace Twiss and Mr. T..Courte- 
nay opposed the motion. Lord John Rus- 
sell and Mr. Robert Smith (of Lincoln) 
supported it; and Mr. Stuart Wortley 
said, that although he did not approve, 
he would not resist it. The motion. was 
agreed to, and the amendment made ac- 
cordingly. 
The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 20. 


Petition oF CApTatIn RoMEO, CoM- 
PLAINING OF ILL-TREATMENT.] Mr. 
Hume rose to present a Petition from 
captain Romeo, a Neapolitan subject, now 
in this country. He stated, that in 1806, 
he_bad become a partizan of the, British 
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government, that he had assisted in a 
military capacity in Calabria, and that 
he had remained in the service of the 
British government until 1815. . This 
gentleman had experienced great re- 
verses. After his faithful services to 
the British in Calabria, he had been 
arrested by the French government, and 
sentenced by a military tribunal to be 
shot. Fortunately, he escaped to Sicily, 
when he was immediately employed in a 
Calabrese regiment, and again exerted 
himself with the greatest effect in the 
British service, He had seen letters and 
certificates and testimonials from almost 
every officer under whom captain Romeo 
had served, expressive of their decided 
approbation of his conduct. What he 
had to complain of was, that when in 
1815, after the peace, this. officer left 
Sicily for Naples, with a British passport, 
on his arrival at Naples he was arrested 
and thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained five or six months, and when he 
applied to sir W. A’Court, he was refused 
that protection to which he was justly 
entitled. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that sir W. A’Court had been exceedingly 
to blame; not only in this affair, but in 
having joined with the Neapolitan ministry 
to repress and crush the liberties of 
Naples, until that revolution had been 
brought about which such measures were 
so well calculated to occasion. Sir W. 
A’Court was in strict union with that 
ministry, which had done all in their 
power to overturn the good which the 
English government had attempted to ac- 
complish, and which had persecuted every 
one who had served the English in that 
attempt. On captain Romeo’s arrival in 
England in 1817, he made application to 
his majesty’s government for the means 
of support. For nine months he received 
no answer. At last, by the interference 
(highly to his of the duke of 
York, a pension of 50/. a year was settled 
on him. Such an allowance was, however, 
perfectly ridiculous, considered with re- 
ference to the service which he had per- 
formed. . General Campbell had certified, 
that captain Romeo’s personal losses in 
the British service. amounted to 13,000 
dollars. The petitioner, unable to obtain 
from government the. protection which he 
sought for, applied to.the Foreign office. 
He requested that, as the government 
would not grant him remuneration for the 


_Joss which he sustained in their service, -at 


least R would give him a passport, to 
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enable him to return to his native coun- 
try. A gallant general now in the House 
applied for the passport, and it was pro- 
mised. Captain Romeo also applied to 
commute the pension of 50/. a year for a 
certain sum: his proposition was acceded 
to, and he received 300/. in lieu of his 
pension. After receiving that sum, and 
when he was ready to set out for his 
native country, the promised passport was 
refused him. The noble lord opposite, in 
the interim, received some accounts from 
the Neapolitan government hostile to 
eaptain Romeo; from that government 
who had in fact persecuted him for the 
assistance which he had rendered to the 
English. The intimacy which was known 
to have existed between Sir W. A’Court 
and the minister of Naples induced sir 
William to make against captain Romeo 
an unfair and unfavourable report. It was 
quite elear that the British government 
should not have acted on that report, 
until at least they received the answer of 
captain Romeo. He repeated, that captain 
Romeo had done nothing that could 
militate against him, save his having as- 
sisted the British; he was so satisfied of 
the fact, that he was willing to give up his 
elaim if the contrary were shown. By a 
memorial which that individual had pre- 
sented, he requested to be made acquaint- 
ed with the charges, if any, that were to 
be brought against him; no distinct 
charges were exhibited, and, indeed, so 
jong as the year 1816, it appeared that 
eaptain Romeo was deported by order 
of the king of Naples. The passport of 
the British government was refused, but a 
French passport was offered in its stead ; 
that passport would only enable. captain 
Romeo to travel as far as Sicily, where, 
no doubt, he would have been refused a 
passport, and would thus be prevented 
from: reaching Naples. The - petitioner 
prayed the House to take into considera- 
tion the circumstances of his case, and 
that the House would grant him relief for 
the loss he had sustained in consequence 
of the services he had rendered to the 
British army. And farther, that the 
House would order that an English 
passport should be granted to the peti- 
tioner to enable him to return to his now 
regenerated country. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the present 
ease did not properly belong to the de- 
partment for which he was responsible. 
He understood, that in 1817, captain 
Romeo came to this country, and preferred 
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a claim at lord Bathurst’s office, for 
alleged services rendered to the British 
army. The sum which he had claimed, 
not for his services, but as the amount of 
his expenditure, was no less than 2,550/. 
lord Bathurst was surprised to find such 
a claim brought by a captain in the army, 
for services performed, and for money ex- 
pended, so long ago as the year 1808 and 
1809. They naturally asked, if this money 
was supplied for the British service, how 
it happened that the accounts were not 
duly returned to the head of the army at 
the time, and liquidated in due course. 
All that the British government could do 
under such circumstances was, to institute 
an. inquiry into the particulars of the 
claim through their minister abroad. 
They had doneso; andif he were called 
upon to enter into the particulars of the 
answer communicated by sir W. A’Court, 
he must say it was not creditable to cap 
tain Romeo. If pressed to do so, he must 
disclose the answer which had been re- 
ceived respecting this transaction. It did 
certainly appear a little extraordinary 
that a captain in a Calabrian corps should 
for nine years have been silent upon a 
claim to such an amount as this. Some 
of the items of the account presented by 
captain Romeo at lord Bathurst’s office 
were rather extraordinary. One of them 
was a sum of 1,400/. in payments made to 
the mistress of the French general in chief 
to secure his confidence. The pay of a 
captain in the Calabrian corps was about 
50 dollars a month; and next to the gene+ 
rosity of laying out such a sum to procure 
the good offices of a French general 
through his mistress, was the forbearance 
of not presenting the claim for nine years 
after it was represented to have been in- 
curred. There were also charges for 
endeavouring to corrupt the then judges. 
He admitted that.captain Romeo’s certi- 
ficates of military service amounted to a 
claim for such a pension as he had re- 
ceived, and which, by his desire, had been 
commuted for a sum of money at the 
usual rate. With respect to the alleged 
confiscation of the captain’s property, the 
answer from Naples was, that he had sold 
that property before he had left the coun- 
try. It was clearly and distinctly stated, 
that the reason for the steps taken against 
captain Romeo, had no connexion with, 
or reference to, any acts of his while con- 
nected with the British service, but for 
conduct after he returned from Sicily to 
Naples. The answers'received upon all 
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these inquiries were unfavourable to cap- 1 


tain Romeo; and he was ready, if required, 
to submit sir W. A’Court’s report to that 
House. The reason a British passport 
was refused the captain, was, because it 
was not customary to grant such to 
foreigners, except they were of the first 
consideration and distinction. A British 

ssport was, in fact, given more as a 
letter of recommendation than a mere 
passport to travel. Lord Bathurst had 
offered captain Romeo a passage free of 
expense to Malta; and to enable him to 
obtain one from thence to Sicily; but this 
offer was declined. 

‘Lord W. Bentinck said, that captain 
Romeo had _ performed considerable 
services to the British army, and _ that. 
those services were of a nature to draw 
down upon him the dislike and revenge of 
the Neapolitan government. The noble 
lord opposite had said, that he had 
stipulated with the government of Naples, 
that persons who had distinguished them- 
selves in the service of Great Britain, 
should not be punished or injured; and 
that the people of Sicily should not be 

ived of the rights which they had 
enjoyed under the constitution which 
England gave to them, as well as the rights 
which they had previously possessed. 
But the British authorities had scarcely 
taken their departure from Sicily, when 
the king of Naples tore from the people, 
not only the new constitution, but deprived 
them of all their rights and privileges. 
Since he had left Sicily, he had had little 
communication with that country, but 
from something which had fallen from the 
noble lord the other night, he was induced 
to make inquiries, and was made ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary fact, that 
in 1818, by a public edict, the king of 
Naples, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the congress of Vienna, had 
united the governmentof Sicily and Naples. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, de- 
clared he had never heard of any such 
document as that quoted by the noble 
lord. He hoped the noble lord would 
cap the document, if in existence. 

hen applied to on the subject, he had 
refused to give the king of Naples any ad- 
vice as to his conduct with regard to 
Sicily. The noble lord knew very well 
that he (lord C.) had endeavoured in 
vain to administer that system to which 
he alluded. The parliament not being 
able to reform itself, threw itself into the 
arms of the king. 
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Sir J. Mackintosh said, that the state 
ment of the noble lord was of importance, 
not merely as it related to the case of the 
individual, but to the general affairs of 
Europe. The noble lord opposite ima- 
gined that there was a contradiction be- 
tween him and the noble lord behind him. 
There was; but it was merely as to words. 
It was asserted that the king abrogated 


the constitution of Sicily, in consequence | 


of the act of the Congress of Vienna. 
The noble lord denied the fact ; but did 
not the noble lord recollect the secret 
treaty between Naples and Austria, dated 
the 12th of June? That flagitious treaty 
had produced the effect of which the noble 
lord behind him complained. It was a 
treaty conceived in the true spirit of fo- 
reign tyranny—it bound the king of 
Naples not to introduce any regulation in 
the affairs of its internal government, 
without the sanction of Austria. It cer- 
tainly struck him as not a little singular, 
that ministers should have referred the 
case of capt. Romeo to the Neapolitan 
government. He could not help observ- 
ing, that the conduct pursued towards 
captain Romeo—a foreigner—a man in 
reduced circumstances—a brave man—a 
man who was nearly ignorant of the En- 
glish language—who was friendless in a 
country to which he had rendered im- 
portant services—was not very creditable 
to the English government. 

Lord W. Bentinck then read the docu- 
ment in question. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his doubts 
of the authenticity of this document. 

Mr. Hume said, that the noble lord had 
mis-stated the fact when he said, that 
captain Romeo had escaped from prison, 
whereas on that occasion he had been 
transported by an order from the king of 
Naples, countersigned by the English 
consul, Mr. Lee, in a Swedish vessel to 
Egypt. With regard to the 1,400/. it had 
been paid as a bribe to the mistress of 
the French general, to procure his escape. 
With respect to the length of time of his 
claim, how could it be otherwise, when 
he was two years and a half in getting to 
England, and was then ten months before 
he could get an answer ? 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


‘Naprtes.] Sir R. Wilson said, that 
having seen a letter purporting to have 
been written by his majesty’s minister at_ 
Naples, which he had good reason to be- 
lieve to be authentic, containing princi- 
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ples the most objectionable in every porat 
of view, he had thought it his duty to 
bring it before the House. The House 
would bear in mind the circular letter of 
the noble lord opposite—that it declared 
the intention of the British government 
to maintain the strictest neutrality ; they 
would remember also, that when the 
British army evacuated Sicily, a declara- 
tion had been made, that the British go- 
vernment would not interfere in the affairs 
of the two Sicilies, except in two cases :— 
1. If an attempt was made to wrest from 
Sicily its rights, which had been establish- 
ed under British protection; and 2. If 
any persons who were employed as agents 
of the British government, were perse- 
cuted for what they had done in that ca- 
pacity. It was, therefore, with much sur- 
prise that he had read the letter of sir W. 
A’Court to the minister of foreign affairs 
at Naples, who had requested to know 
the intentions of the British government, 
particularly with respect to the British 
fleet stationed in the Bay of Naples. In 
this letter, cir W. A’Court, after stating 
that the British government had no inten- 
tion to interfere in the affairs of Naples, 
adds this remarkable exception: ‘ It will 
interfere in no way with the affairs of this 
country, unless such interference should 
be rendered indispensable by any personal 
insults or danger to which the royal fa- 
’ mily may be exposed.” That this could 
bear no other consttuction than that of a 
possible attack upon Naples, was evident 
by what followed :—“ Not foreseeing the 
possibility of such a case, the undersigned 
flatters himself that nothing will alter the 

eaceable attitude in which Great Britain 
is placed.” There could be no miscon- 
struction in this: it appeared that sir W. 
A’Court thus claimed a right for the 
British government to attack Naples if 
the royal family were exposed to danger 
or insult—to telegraph the British fleet 
to bombard Naples while the Austrians 
were attacking it by land. The laying 
down of such a principle as this was de- 
trimental to the independence of all na- 
tions, and therefore injurious to ourselves ; 
for we could create no principle of na- 
tional law which might not one time or 
other be applied to this country. He 
could state, on information which enabled 
him to pledge his authority for its correct- 
ness, that at Troppau, when the conver- 
sation turned on the probable changes of 
ministry in England, and the possibility 
of some members of that House coming 
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into power, the directing minister of the: 
alliance being present, said, that if such 
a change should take place, the allies 
were determined to treat England as they 
were now treating Naples. When in. 
reply to this it was observed that Napo-. 
leon had found great difficulty, in spite of 
all his power, in getting to London, the 
same minister said, we may find the same 
obstacles for a time, but we can treat 
England as an-infected or tainted nation. 
This conversation was not loose talk. It. 
was intended to prove the extensive, com- 
prehensive nature of the confederacy. If 
the principle laid down by sir W. A’Court 
could be maintained—if it were to go 
forth to Europe that such was to be the 
ground on which a war might be com- 
menced—he put it to the noble lord whe- 
ther pretexts would be wanting to involve 
Great Britain in hostilities. Did he think 
that the machinations that had disturbed 
other nations—that had agitated Spain, 
that had distressed France, that had sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus act in England 
—would be wanting in Naples to compel 
this country to take part in the war al- 
ready commenced? Did he imagine that. 
the adversaries of the new constitutional 
system in Sicily would be deficient in 
their mischievous activity? Might not 
even the allies themselves use effectual. 
exertions to drag the British government 
into this most impious crusade? Dis- 
missing this, however, he would ask whe- 
ther this menacing neutrality was not-cal- 
culated to alienate the feelings of the in- 
habitants of Naples—holding out, as it 
did, that their king was the property of. 
the foreigner, not of the native? Would 
it not rather urge them to, than restrain 
them—from the very acts sir W: A’Court 
deprecated ? Such was not his language 
only. In 1792, a communication was 
made from the Crown to parliament, and 
in the discussion Mr. Pitt conjured the 
House not to employ such language as in 
the furious state of the French people 
might serve as a pretext for the commis- 
sion of that crime which all must be .de- 
sirous to avert. The instructions sent to 
lord Gower were in the same spirit: he 
was instructed to declare, that the strict- 
est neutrality should be preserved, but to 
add, that it was not inconsistent with this 
neutrality to express his majesty’s solici- 
tude for the personal safety of the royal 
family of France. ‘That was the language 
of true neutrality; and, that neutrality 
was then meant was evident, frum the 
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fact, that even after the execution of the 
king, war was not immediately declared. 
Mr. Pitt then declared, that whatever 
might be their indignation at the event, it 
formed no ground of hostility, nor should 
he recommend a war of vengeance ; and 
though M. Chauvelin was ordered to quit 
this country, a door.was left open for ac- 
commodation, and war was ultimately de- 
clared by the French government. How 
was it possible, indeed, that with any show | 
of reason we could regard a violence done 
to the person of a monarch as a ground of 
hostility—we, who had adjudged one king 
to die in a manner which few were now 
prepared to say was not lawful, however 
they might condemn the execution? We 
who had tried and sentenced the sovereign 
of another country by a regular tribunal, 
and who, by another act, had deposed a 
third sovereign. He did not pretend 
that the king of Naples had regarded the 
invitation to repair to Laybach as a bless- 
ing of Providence, nor would he assert 
that. that monarch, having sworn to main- 
tain the constitution, rejoiced in the op- 
portunity of violating his oath. He left 
it Lo the allies to cast such a foul imputa- 
tion on their brother monarch. But he 
would suppose that the king of Spain or 
Sweden had sworn to maintain a consti- 
tution, and had afterwards leagued with 
foreigners to destroy it; he would ask, 
was it possible that we should interfere 
and say, whatever the guilt of the sove~ 
reign, we would protect him, and if the 
axe of the law should fall, that we would 
unsheath the sword of vengeance? It 
was impossible to say this without violat- 
ing the rights of independent nations. It 
was the more necessary to ascertain the 
nature of our neutrality, as, in spite of 
the noble lord’s circular, the allies, in 
their declaration, had asserted, that 
though the British government, from par- 
ticular motives, could not join with them, 
there was “a perfect unanimity of prin- 
ciples and views” between the allies and 
this government. It became the more 
necessary to know the nature of our neu- 
trality, because we knew the whole ex- 
tent of the charges against the Neapoli- 
tans, which consisted in. their. having as- 
sembled a parliament, and accepted the 
Spanish constitution, of which the king 
and the people were said to be ignorant. 
Now, was the noble lord prepared to say 
that the king of Naples had not previously 
signed the Spanish constitution, to secure 


constitution ? 
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But where was the crime of the Spanish 
Had it not been in action 
in Spain? Had it there caused destruc- 
tion to persons or property? Had it even 
raised the sword of retributive vengeance ? 
It was said, too, in the manifesto of the 
allies, that the Neapolitan people were 
now discontented with the new order of 
things. Was there any proof of this in 
their present enthusiasm? There was 
also the old burthen of the Carbonari, 
who were sometimes said to be contemp- 
tible for their paucity, sometimes formid- 
able for their extent, and who were al- 
leged to have cast off all respect for 
morals and order. In the same spirit a 
noble lord in another place had asserted, 
that the Carbonari had taken an oath, not 
only to disobey the laws of man, but of 
God. This, however, had been a charge 
of old standing ; it had been made against 
all reformers, even against the primitive 
Christians, He would not quote Julian 
the apostate, but one of the greatest his- 
torians of the world, who had termed the 
Christian religion “ exitiabilis super- 
stitio;? and; in reference to the accusa- 
tion against the Christians, that they had 
attempted to burn Rome, added, ‘* haud 


mani generis convicti sunt.” He was ac- 
quainted with the secrets of the Carbo- 
nari, and he could say of them, as was 


nulla amantior hominum.” 
lord would answer, no doubt, that they 
had been guilty of assassination: it was 
true, and all history proved, that assassin- 
ation was the weapon employed by the 
oppressed. The emperor of Austria had 
desired him on one occasion to lose no 
opportunity of declaring that nothing 
should induce him to trespass on the in- 
dependence of Lombardy ; but, no sooner 
had prince Eugene signed his unfortunate 
treaty, than the lust of dominion re- 
turned ; and it was demanded, in the first 
instance, that the kingdom of Italy should 
be annexed as a province to the Austrian 
empire. With regard to the occupation 
of Naples, he could give the noble lord 
some information. The military occupa- 
tion, and even vassalage of Naples, and 
of the country north and west of the 
Mincio, was an inalienable part of the 
plan of the allies. Another part of their 
project was to. take and keep possession 
of Ancona as a ¢éte de pont, for the lodg- 
ment of stores without danger of inter- 
ruption to the line of communication. 


his succession to the Spanish throne ?— 


perinde in crimine incendii quam odio hu- 


said of the Stoics, ‘ nulla secta benignior, | 
The noble 
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The noble lord was probably ignorant of 
this part of the scheme; and he did not 
seem to be aware that Naples had annu~ 
ally paid no less than 5 millions sterling 
to Austria. Of course the emperor 
would not be very willing to relinquish 
so large a tribute. These considerations 
should have induced the noble lord to 
iaterpose, and say that this country 
would wot suffer the military occupation 
of Naples. Did be know that Sicily also 
was to be occupied by means of a Russian 
armament? And did he apprehend no- 
‘thing from another rival? It was well 
known that the Americans had long been 
endeavouring to obtain possession of a 
ort in the Mediterranean, and it was not 
improbable that the Russians would allow 
them to take possession of Syracuse. 
But, thank God! all these were now past 
danger. The question now rather was, 
whether the Austrian frontier should be 
thrown back to the Tagliamento? He 
would now tell the noble lord, when the 
event could no longer be retarded by 
publicity, that he would soon see the 
beacon of liberty flaming on every height, 
and shedding light into every vale that 
had been obscured by the darkness of 
slavery. The knell of despotism had 
been rung, and God be thanked, by the 
hands of the despots themselves. The 
moment of the union of the partitioners 
of Poland against the south of Europe 
was the commencement of the destruc- 
tion of ignominious oppression. The allies 
were engaged with the power which Na- 
poleoa could not resist. He sinned 
against the spirit of the age and fell, and 
the same event would always follow the 
same atrocious attempt. The prince re- 
gent of Naples had already done himself 
immortal honour, and he would need no 
other protection than the loyalty and cou- | 
rage which his own bravery and fidelity | 
would inspire. He concluded by moving 
for“ A Copy of a Letter, dated 11th of 
February 1821, from sir W. A’Court to 
the Neapolitan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; together with Copies of any In- : 
structions from His Majesty’s Ministers | 
on which the same was grounded.” 
Lord Castlereagh, in rising to offer such | 
explanations as he felt it to be his duty 
to supply on a question of this nature 
being brought before the House, would | 
principally confine himself to the motion 
immediately under consideration. He 
should not think it necessary to enter into 
the discussion of all the topics which the . 
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hon. officer had touched upon, connected 
with the enthusiasm of the people of 
Naples. He should not inquire into the 
correctness of his information, nor say 
any thing on the subject of the rich re- 
past which had been afforded by his de- 
tails of conversations at Troppau, though 
he could assure the Elouse that they had 
entertained him from their perfect novelty, 
as much as they could possibly entertain 
any one. Neither should he think it ne- 
cessary to enter into the question as to 
the alarm which this country ought to feel 
on account of the efforts of America to 
gain a footing in the Mediterranean— 
neither should he follow the gallant officer 
through any of the prophetic visions in 
which he had indulged with so much sa- 
tisfaction: he should content himself with 
saying that for his part, he should tran- 
quilly wait for their fulfilment, without 
taking all the predictions of the gallant 
officer for gospel in the first instance. 
He apprehended, that to induce the House 
to give the document called for by the 
hon. officer, they must have some under- 
standing that he meant to submit some 
practical motion on the subject to their 
consideration ; because, if his object was 
merely to ascertain whether or not the 
document which had been published was 
genuine, he was ready to admit at once, 
that the note, such as it had appeared in 
the newspapers, was perfectly correct. 
It could not therefore be necessary to 
call for the paper to ascertain what was 
the language which our minister had held 
to the Neapolitan minister, nor could it 
be necessary to call for the production of 
a copy of the letter to prove that that 
which had been published was correct. 
He should judge that the hon. general, 
if he had any proposition to offer, must 
intend to show that the House ought to 
censure the conduct of ministers for issu- 
ing such a document, or that if the do- 
cument was unexceptionable in itself, that 
he must propose to show that the prin- 
ciples which it set forth were inapplicable 
to Naples. No person, he apprehended, 
could mean to deny all right to interfere 


4 on eo in the event of the royal. 


family of Naples being in danger. He 


must protest against the assumption that. 
the language held respecting the royal 
family, could in fairness be construed 
into any thing like a departure from neu- 
trality, to any thing like a threat of in- 
terference on the part of ths country with 
the internal affairs of “ ies. The inter- 
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ference mentioned in the note was merely 
in the event of personal violence being 
offered to any members of the royal 
family, and being merely an interference 
in a personal cause, it was distinct from 
political interference. The House could 
not be unaware of the discretion which 
government must necessarily grant to its 
ambassadors or agents in foreign states ; 
and from official experience he could say, 
that such discretion could never be more 
safely granted to any officers than to sir 
W. A’Court and sir Graham Moore. The 
gallant officer had somehow contrived to 
entangle his argument with an allusion to 
the language of Mr. Pitt at the outset of 
the French Revolution, with regard to 
any parliamentary interference for the 
protection of the royal family. But al- 
though the conduct of Mr. Pitt was highly 
prudent, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it did not follow that the course 
pursued by sir W. A’Court, under differ- 
ent circumstances, was not perfectly right. 
In the case, however, of Mr. Pitt, which 
the gallant general had dwelt upon, so 
far from the principle of non-interference 
with regard to that family having been 
recognised, both sides of the House were 
equally anxious to deprecate any personal 
violence against the king or his family. 
To the honour of Mr. Fox, it could be 
said, that that distinguished statesman 
was quite as forward as Mr. Pitt, in re- 
robating the foul and impious deed which 
had stained the character of France, and 
fixed the brand of infamy upon its revo- 
lution. That deed had, in fact, placed 
France in a state of moral warfare with 
all the civilised world. Sir W. A’Court, 
in his letter, had threatened no inter- 
ference with the internal concerns of 
Naples, but on ‘the contrary, had laid 
down in the broadest manner, the prin- 
ciples of strict neutrality by which the 
conduct of his government would be re- 
gulated, and had declared that nothing 
could induce England to interfere with 
their affairs at all, but the circumstance 
of violence being offered to the royal 
family. Unless the House were disposed 
to adopt a principle directly opposite to 
that which had béen eutictigned by them 
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in 1792, they could not now resolve that 
the letter of sir W. A’Court at all deserved 
to be made the subject of suspicion. 
Though he (lord C.) denied the right of 
this government to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Naples, he would insist 


that a state of things which so endanger- 
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ed the royal family of that country would 
go to extinguish all the amicable relations 
of the two nations, and all the treaties at 
present subsisting between that country 
and this, and tend directly to place them 
in a state of hostility towards each other. 
The hon. general, wishing to goad and 
to drive this country into a con.est in 
the cause of the Carbonari, had defend- 
ed that sect. He had said that which 
would lead to a belief that he was in 
their secrets; he had represented them 
to be most virtuous, and their assassina- 
tions he had traced to the former system 
of government there established, while he 
called on the House to behold in them 
the fruits of despotism. But did the 
gallant officer forget that assassinations 
had been committed in this country? 
Such things had been known, and when 
the gallant officer described such crimes 
to result from despotism, he might be al- 
lowed to retort, and declare them to have 
grown out of secret conspiracies. He 
would therefore protest against the Car- 
bonari and their assassinations, and against 
that principle which sanctioned the con- 
duct of subjects who had been induced 
to bring their sovereigns before what 
had been called a regular tribunal. 
He apprehended the House would not, at 
this moment be disposed to relieve the 
executive government from the responsi- 
bility of persevering in the course which 
they had adopted. It was not now for 
them to consider what ought to be done, 
if unfortunately this government should 
interfere in the contest, When this 
should happen, then would be the time to 
call them to an account for departing 
from’the principles which they had avowed 
at the outset. He would assure the 
gallant officer that those considerations 
had not escaped the notice of his majesty’s 
ministers which he had been anxious to 
press on their attention. While they 
avoided committing this country to a new 
contest, they had taken that course which 
was likely most effectually to protect 
British interests, and even the cause of 
liberty itself (in the most enlightened 
view of the subject) from the dangers 
which were to be apprehended. Their 
conduct was calculated to guard Naples 
against placing itself ina situation which 
might make it almost impossible for the 
other governments of Europe to reconcile 
themselves with the party that might pre- 
vail. He believed the people of Naples to 
be more enlightened than the gallant: offi- 
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cer, if he might judge from what had 
fallen from him that night. He did not 
anticipate that those excesses would 
occur which had been contemplated. The 
effect produced by the letter of which 
the hon. officer complained, was very 
different from that which he might sup- 
pose, Instead of its calling forth indigna- 
tion, sir W. A’Court had received the 
congratulations of all classes on the occa- 
sion, it having been regarded as a protect- 
ing document, well calculated to prevent 
the occurrences of those violences, which, 
in times of popular revolution were but 
too justly to be apprehended. It was, in 
fact, considered as a guaranty of that neu- 
trality which Great Britain had all along 
professed. This country had not received 
congratulations more cordial for any part 
of its conduct, with reference to its 
neutrality, than it had done on this very 
point. If the gallant officer supposed 
that this proceeding arose out of any 
community of feeling with other powers, 
or that it was likely to involve us in any 
thing that might grow out of that com- 
munity of feeling among other powers, 
he entertained an apprehension that had 
no foundation. Before the congress of 


Troppau had broken up, the order of this 


government was issued ; and our officers 
abroad were instructed to preserve the 
strictest neutrality. The terms used were 
those adopted by sir W. A’Court, and the 
’ position could not be laid down more 
strongly. Before the orders were offli- 
cially issued, our officer abroad was vested 
with a completeauthority and discretion to 
make them public, in any manner most 
conducive to the object which the go- 
vernment had in view; namely, to pre- 
vent a stain being fixed on the Neapolitan 
people by any insulting treatment of the 
royal family, and to show, by our conduct 
to that family, the strict neutrality which 
this country wished to preserve. Though 
circumstances did not admit sir W. 
A’Court to make the statement public 
immediately, or to let the government 
know that such were his instructions ; 
still no remonstrance was directed to him, 
on the subject of our fleet. On the 5th 
February, our minister thought that cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary to state 
in what aspect the British government 
viewed the affairs of Naples; and, at that 
time, he furnished to the then minister, 
a statement of the intentions of this 
court, in order that the minister might, 
if he thought fit, make it known 
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to the Neapolitan parliament. At 
that time, the Neapolitan cabinet did not 
deem it necessary to go into the subject ; 
but afterwards, when the war broke out, 


- the minister called fora further explanation, 


and sir W. A’Court furnished him with 
the document. It was therefore a decla- 
ration issued without the knowledge of 
the powers at Troppau. The act was done 
before they knew any thing about it. 
This was not an instruction issued merely 
on an abstract view of the possibility of 
such a danger, because, when sir Graham 
Moore sailed in August, after the revolu- 
tion had taken place, it was thought that, 
under peculiar circumstances, the royal 
family might have occasion to be removed 
from Naples; and, in consequence, a 
general order was given to him to afford 
every facility if the occasion occurred. 
But when separate information of special 
danger was received by goverment, as 
was afterwards the case, ministers would 
not have acted rightly if they had not fur- 
nished his majesty’s officer with a special 
order, founded on that separate informa- 
tion. They, however, guarded the terms 
of that order, so as to prevent this coun- 
try from being involved in any difficulty, 
or the royal family from being subjected 
to any danger on account of it. In 
the instructions directed to the officers, 
they were ordered to take especial care 
that those general instructions were not 
perverted/to purposes which were not con- 
templated at home. Whatever might 
grow out of the interference of this govern- 
ment, nothing connected with it could 
involve the tranquillity of this country. 
The instruction had no connexion in its 
origin, or in the object to which it led, 
with any thing that could bind us to a 
community of interest with the allied 
powers in their present proceedings. And, 
however delightful it might be to the gal- 
lant general to heap taunts on those sove- 
reigns, whom he would ever consider the 
saviours of the world from the greatest 
calamity that could befall it, he thought 
it was not the sort of recompense which 
they deserved from any member of that 
House. But, though he viewed their 
character and conduct in a very different 
light from the gallant officer, he must ob- 
serve, that this country was not a party, 
in any degree, to the course of policy 
they were now pursuing. This country 
separated from the principles which they 
laid down at Troppau and Laybach. The 
ministers of this country denied the prin- 
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ciple which those sovereigns had laid 
down with respect to other states; and, 
inthe present instance, resting on their 
own principles, and proceeding on their 
own grounds, they had sent forth the in- 
structions to our minister at Naples. The 
doctrine of the gallant officer with respect 
to Austria was really of an extraordinary 
character; for, according to that gallant 
officer, Austria was proceeding to Naples, 
for the purpose of taking permanent mili- 
tary occupation of that country, which 
the gallant officer maintained had long 
been a desirable object with that -govern- 
ment. Now, among all the flights to 
which his (lord C.’s) countrymen were 
liable, he could imagine nothing more ex- 
traordinary than that of supposing a go- 
vernment, long desiring the military oc- 
cupation of a country, would give up the 
possession of that country as soon as it 
was obtained. Yet, what was the con- 
duct of Austria upon conquering Naples, 
and especially Murat? Why, instead of 


betraying the least desire to retain. mili- 
tary possession of that country, it imme- 
diately withdrew half its army, and the 
emperor dispatched a letter to the king 
ef Naples, which he (lord C.) hadseen, 
stating to the king that he had employed 


his forces in Naples, only for the pur- 
pose of restoring him to the throne; and 
that: the remainder of the Austrian army 
should ke promptly withdrawn, if the 
king felt that he could rely upon the na- 
tive troops which were then marshalled 
in Naples. Well, the emperor of Austria 
did withdraw all his troops, and Naples, 
was left to that army, which appeared 
from recent events, to be so much under 
the influence of the Carbonari. When 
this was the case, he thought the gallant 
general was not justified in making those 
statements, which must necessarily. pro- 
duce inflammation. The. gallant general 
had on this occasion stood forward as a 
sort of evidence in’ favour of the Car- 
bonari; he had acted asa kind of amicus 
curie, to defend them from all attacks, 
He seemed to wish ‘usto adopt their sys- 
tem, which was so perfect that it must 
gp the political and moral atmosphere. 

is, argument seemed to be, if their prine 
ciples produce so many blessings, .why 
should we not have Carbonari here? He 
could never listen to such a project, until 
he found that benefits were rather to be 
expected from secret sects and combi- 
nations, than from. open and» avowed 
governments. He looked upon. secret 
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sects to be opposed to all good govern- 
ment. He had never known any thing 
but evil to spring from them; and not- 
withstanding all the gallant general had 
said, he should ever feel it his duty to 
oppose them. The principles of the British 
constitution justified him in denouncing 
such associations as ruinous to every order 
of society. The object of the Carbonari 
evidently was, to subvert all the govern- 
ments of Italy, as recognized by the 
treaties on their. table ; and to have some 
general system, by which all the govern- 
ments of Italy should be consolidated into 
one mass, contrary to the system which 
now existed. If gentlemen opposite were 
favourable to this general system, it was 
fair in them to giye the country notice. 
It did not shake his.cpinion of those gen- 
tlemen; but it was fit that the govern-. 
ment and the parliament should beware of: 
taking advice, which was mixed up with. 
such a dose of noxious ingredients. He 
could not feel the gallant general’s enthu-: 
siasm ;—he could not credit his prophe-. 
cies; and he would repeat what he had 
said the other night, that Austria had: 
no idea of breaking the treaties by which 
she was bound, or of making inroads on. 
the territories of other states. This being 
the fact, when he heard the gallant: 
officer endeavouring to mislead the: 
House, on so important a point, he must 
enter his caveat against such statements, 
and declare, as an honest man, that he be- 
lieved them to be unfounded. pa. 
Mr. A’Court vindicated the conduct of. 
his relation, observing, that.the reception 
which the reading of his note.met with in 
the Neapolitan parliament furnished a 
complete answer to the objections which 
had. been urged by the gallant officer. 
Mr. Hutchinson supported the motion, 
and reprobated the proceedings of Austria, 
and the other members of the holy al- 
liance, towards the independent people 
of Naples, who, from the vigour of their 
struggles against such a formidable .con- 
spiracy of despots, had proved that they 
deserved to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 
The Hon. J. W. Ward said, he consi- 
dered neutrality on the part of this go- 
vernment towards: Naples,..as a sound 
general principle.: At the same time, he 
could not but regret-that our conduct had 
not been of a. more decided aspect; and 
that we had not‘a little. sooner exerted 
that influence which belonged to our cha 
racter. There might, he would admit, 
be 4% reasons against this line of con~ 
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duct on our part; but what he meant to 
contend now was, that Rough acting upon 
moderate principles, we ought to have 
taken the important station which be- 
longed to us, and that instead of being 
found skulking in the rear of the allied 
powers, we should have taken the lead. 
He did not mean that we should have re- 
sorted to arms, but that we should have 
exerted the influence which properly be- 
longed to us, to have averted, if possible, 
the calamities which were now about to be- 
fall Naples. We could not fur amoment, as 
men, as gentlemen, or as Englishmen, sanc- 
tion the principle of such an interference 
in the internal administration of a coun- 
as. was now acted upon with respect 

to Naples. If the principle were to be 
sanctioned, that Naples was to be inter- 
fered with for limiting her monarchy, 
wheat right had our ancestors to complain 
of the interference of foreign powers 
when we had changed our dynasty? He 
must contend against the monstrous prin- 
ciple of interference on the part of the 
despotic monarehs of Europe, to put 
down: any principle of liberty which the 
increasing information and wisdom of 
other nations might think. necessary for 
their own better government. He ad- 
verted to the. impolicy of this country 
sanctioning, in the slightest degree, any 
such interterence. The principle, he ob- 
served, which the — sovereigns geen 
itimacy, was high treason with us. 
he kjng of England could be ne fit as- 
sactetes tor such monarchs: he was of a 
different order of beings: incumbered as 
he was with a free constitution, they 
would be ashamed of him; and glorying 
in all the blessings of that constitution, 
he would be ashamed of them. But, who 
were those who joined in this crusade 
inst the dawning liberties of Naples? 

ho were those who were afraid that 
her success would give an example for 
d military despotism ? Why, among them 
was the emperor of all the Russias—a. 
monarch who governed by a ukase ; who 
possessed absolute power over the lives 
and property of the inhabitants, not merely 
of a great part of Europe, but, he might 
say, of a great part of the world; who 
wed despotic from the great wall of 
China to the ocean ;-a sovereign whose 
power was so absolute, that, according to 
the of Russian he could 
leave the empire by will to whomsoever. 


he monarch, whose peace 


t was greater than the war cs- 
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tablishment of the Romans in the height 
of power. Was this the sovereign who 
was so anxious to preserve the kingdoms 
of Europe from any danger of a military 
despotism? Why, the whole system of. 
Russia was military. All the honours and 
distinctions conferred in that country were 
ofa military character. If she had occa-: 
sion to send for any learned man from: 
another country—for she had no great. 
men of her own—the honours she held out: 
to him were military. On one occasion, 
when a celebrated algebraist was sent 
for, he was immediately made a colonel 
of aregiment ; and, if a man were there 
to discover the longitude, no doubt his 
reward would be to have a pair of epaulets 
placed on his shoulders, and the cross of 
some fighting order on his breast. And 
yet the sovereign of such a country was the: 
man who was now so tenderly afraid, lest 
a military despotism should be established 
at Naples! And how did he propose to 
prevent such a disaster? By giving mili- 
tary occupation of it to the troops of his 
brother of Austria, and, if need should 
be, ofhis own; and all this to prevent the 
lawyers, or the lazzaroni at Naples, from 
having any share in the constitution! 
He begged of the House to consider to 
what dangers we ourselves had been ex- 
posed, before we had attained our present 
degree of constitutional liberty ; through 
what difficulties, errors, and, he would 
add, crimes, we had passed to secure its 
possessions; and, after all, there was no 
one who would say that we had purchased: 
it too dearly. But the revolution in 
Naples had not cost the life or property 
of a single individual. If we could say 
that it had been the work of Jacobins, or 
compare it to the barbarous massacre 
which had produced a revolution in 
another country, we might view it dif- 
ferently ; but the question here was, were 
the Neapolitans to have no change in their 
internal government but what should be 
sanctioned by the despots of Europe? 
Were such attempts to be put down by 
the sovereign who, having established 
despotism in his own country, considered 
himself bound to: crusade against liberty. 
in those of -his neighbours—by the mo- 
narch who, having established himself as # 
task-master at Milan, now wished to be- 
come the dictator at Naples? It was said, 
that there were Carbonari concerned im 
the revolution at Naples. Admit it; but 
did that strengthen the ground for attack- 


ing Naples? He knew that there were 
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many great and good men among them: 
he knew that Prussia owed a great deal 
tosuch secret associations. But suppose 
that all such secret societies were put down, 
did Austria flatter herself that the hatred 
in which she was held existed only in 
secret societies? Ifshe did, she would 
find herself fearfully mistaken. Not a 
plant in the fertile vales of Lombardy 
flourished so fruitfully as did the hatred 
with which her rule was received. Wher- 
ever the feelings of men remained—wher- 
ever a spark of the love of liberty was, 
cherished in Italy—there existed this un- 
sworn conspiracy against the destroyers of 
that liberty. This had existed, and would 
continue to exist, as long as the hatred to 
Austria lasted—which would be for ever. 
The only ground that Austria could have 
for a war with Naples, would be, if it had 
been proved that the government there 
had tampered with the Carbonari at Milan ; 
that might be a ground, first of remon- 
strance, and afterwards of war; but no 
such thing had been proved. The real 
on was that Carbonari existed at 
aples, and that the emperor was trou- 
bled with the same description of persons 
in some parts of his dominions. We were 
now in the possession of all the benefits of 
a free constitution. The Neapolitans had 
not yet reached that state of perfection; 
but he trusted he should never see them 
deterred from pein their object by 
the failure of their present attempt, but 
that they would continue the struggle 
until they arrived at perfect freedom. 
There was nothing in the present state of 
Europe which did not show a wish, on the 
part of the people, for a better and more 
mitigated form of government. The 
wisest thing which those governmentscould 
do would be to comply with that wish: if 
they sought to extinguish the feeling, it 
might remain smothered for a time; but 
it would at length explode; and whenever 
it did, it would terminate in their ruin. 
_ Mr. Canning said, he was unwilling to 
protract the debate ; but, considering the 
situation in which he stood with regard 
to his majesty’s ministers, he felt it to be 
due to them as well as to himself, to ex- 
press his sentiments upon the question 
now before the House. Having held an 
official situation at the time when that 
policy which the motion of the hon. and 
gallant general had brought. into discus- 
sion was adopted, it would be most un- 
candid in him if he did not avow and 


even claim his share of the responsibility | 
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which could attach to the measure which 
was now called in question; and he had 
no hesitation in avowing, that the order 
upon which the note of sir William A’Court 
was founded, was an order for which he 
was responsible, and for the justification of 
which, he was content to appeal to the 
House, to the world, and to posterity. At 
that period he entirely agreed with his col- 
leagues, that the principle to be acted upon 
was one of decided and strict neutrality— 
neutrality not in word only, but in deed. 
Anxious, however, as the government 
were, to preserve such a line of conduct, 
still he should have held them to be the 
basest of mankind, if they had not pro- 
vided for one probable case—if they had 
not qualified that system of neutrality 
with one condition—if they had failed to 
provide, as far as instructions could pro- 
vide, for the perfect security of the royal 


family of Naples. To fling herself: into 


that vortex of political agitation which 
must evidently remain after the with- 
drawal of the royal family should be 
effected, was neither the duty of England 
nor the intention of government ; but to 
effect that withdrawal, if necessary, was 
the policy which had distinctly been 
avowed from the commencement of the 
contest. The gallant general who had 
brought forward the present motion, had 
thought proper to allude to the conduct 
of this government at the commence- 
ment of the war with France. He had 
stated, and had truly stated, that the in- 
structions then given were of a different 


‘character from those which we had in this 


case given to our minister at Naples, and 
that a proposition made by the other side 
of the House, for direct interference, when 
the safety of the royal family of France was 
menaced, was received by his majesty’s 


then government, not only. with caution 
_and distrust, but with an admission of the 
danger and impoliey of interference, as 


being calculated ta produce the- very 
danger against which it purported to pro- 
vide. Surely the circumstances - under 
which that proposition was then made, 
were extremely different from the present. 
But if Paris had stood upon the ocean in- 
stread of standing as it did upon the 
Seine, could there be any doubt that 
we should then have given instructions to 
secure the safety of the royal family of 
France, and that those instructions would 
have been unanimously approved, as well 


-by the side of the House which approved, 


as by that which now discouraged. a 
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similar proposition under different cir- 
‘cumstances? God be thanked, there had 
been no occasion to act upon the instruc- 
tions given with reference to the royal 
family of Naples, and that the prudence 
and discretion of our two public function- 
aries had not been tasked on this occasion. 


He: must say, however, that if those in-. 
structions had not been given, and cir-. 


cumstances had arisen under which they 
‘might have been rendered necessary, it 
-would have been an indelible stain upon 
the counsels of this country. With this 
‘single exception, as stated in the note of 
‘sir W. A’Court, it was the opinion of his 
“majesty’s government, when he (Mr. C.) 
‘was a member of it, and he had no doubt 
that that opinion remained unchanged 
(though his own responsibility had ceased, 
‘and he of course possessed no means of 
knowing the fact), that a perfect neutra- 
lity should be observed—an entire absence 
from any participation in the policy or 
‘counsels of the allies. 

It was impossible for any one who had 
heard the’ debate of that night, and who 
had listened to the speech of the hon. and 
gallant general, to doubt that the line of 
policy intended to be recommended to 
this country was war [No, no! from the 
Opposition benches]. The. House was 
much fuller at the present moment than 
it was when the hon. and gallant general 
had made his motion, and many gentle- 
men therefore, who swelled the cry of 
No! no! could have no personal means 
-of estimating the value of his assertion: 
but he would appeal to the candid opinion 
of any gentleman who had had the ad- 
vantage of hearing the hon. general, 
‘whether the hon. and gallant general had 
not, in terms, advised, if not a.war, at 
least an armed negotiation; and whether 
he had not declared, that in the event 
of the failure of such an armed negotia- 
tion, this country would be proud to 
incur the burthens of war in such a 
‘cause? He would submit to the House 
whether he had exaggerated the hon. and 
gallant: general’s statement, When an 
hon. member brought forward a motion 
‘for the production of a paper, the con- 
‘tents of which. were known to all man- 
kind, he would ask, what was the meaning 
of a perseverance in debate, and a divi- 
sion, (if it was intended to divide, ) but to 
take the sense of the House, not upon the 
production of the paper, which for all 
practical purposes was in the possession 
of the House, but upon the sentiments 
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and opinions with which the production 
of the paper had’ been supported or 
denied? The division of this night. was, 
in effect, a division for peace or war. 
His (Mr. C’s.) voice was for peace, 
and for the true means of preserving peace. 
namely, neutrality [Hear, hear!]. What 
was the difference, in effect, between a de~ 
claration in favour of war, and of an armed 
and menacing negotiation? Did the hon. 
and gallant general proposesuch a negotia- 
tion without intending to push it to a war, 
in the event of its failure ?, Much had been 
said of the change of character which 
this country had undergone from former 
times; but he believed it never yet pre- 
sented such a picture of degradation as it 
would present, if, after assuming a me- 
nacing tone, it retracted its pretensions 
and shrunk back into tame acquiescence 
as soon as that menace had failed. In 
truth, then, it was proposed to enter into 
war with all the great powers of Europe 
—into war with all the powers to which 
at present we were allied—and for what 
purpose? [If he knew himself, there sat 
not that man within the walls of the 
House of Commons—no, not even those 
in whose mouths the words were most 
familiar—who was disposed to view with 
less distrust an extension of the princi- 
ples of freedom and. good government 
throughout the continent of Europe than 
he was. He was not of the niggardly 
opinion of some persons in this country, 
who congratulated themselves on their 
own freedom, less from the positive 
blessings which they enjoyed, than from 
their contrast with less happy nations. 
He did not measure his own happiness. by 
the misery of his neighbours, nor did he 
grudge that other nations should partici- 

ate in that constitution which formed the 
Sesion and the glory of his own. He 
saw that the principles of liberty were in 
operation, and should be one of the last 
individuals who. would attempt to restrain 
them; but there was.a difference between 
excusing an action when done, and using 
such means as should incite .to that ac- 
tion: and England might incline to be 
satisfied with a result, yet scarcely ap- 
prove the measures by which such result 
was brought about. He trusted that he 
never should arrive at that state. of calm 
contemplation in which the gallant gene- 
ral opposite had talked of the murder of 


Charles 1st as a lawful proceeding. He 


hoped that no liberality of principle which 
might imbue his mind, would ever induce 
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him to look at that transaction with any 
other feelings than those of the horror 
and disgust which its atrocity was calcu- 
lated to excite. But even if he could 
bring himself in his closet to doubt of the 
enormity of the crime, certainly he never 
would, in public, give vent to such an 
opinion. Quite sure he was, that he 
would never speak such @ sentiment in 
that House; and still less would he pro- 
claim it aloud to a nation in the act of 
struggling for the attainment of independ- 
ence. 

Excidat illa dies evo : nec postera credant 
_ Secula; nos certe taceamus & obruta mult& 

Nocte tegi nostre patiamur crimina gentis. 
The time might come when other na- 
tions would have to claim that candour 
and indulgence which the gallant gene- 
ral so liberally extended to the history 
of his own. In God’s name, let not Eng- 
Jand be foremost to vaunt her own shame, 
and to hold up her fault as an example 
to other countries: let her excuse herself 
if she could; if not, let her remain silent. 
Whether she gave her aid to the Nea- 
ere or denied it, let her at least with- 
1old that aid which consisted only in the 
suggestion of crime. 

In stating once more that he was the 
advocate of an unqualified neutrality, the 
right hon. gentleman said, he would ad- 
vert for a moment to another course 
which had been hinted at. It was said, 
that there were means by which this coun- 
try might aid the Neapolitans without 
committing itself to the issue of their 
struggle; that it might at least give the 
sanction of its opinion to the cause of 
freedom. Now it was upon that point 
more than upon any other, that he was at 
issue with the hon. gentlemen opposite. 
If it was right that, with a view to favour 
the progress of liberty, we should declare 
our alliances broken, and make war against 
those powers who were now called the 
oppressors Of the earth, in God’s name 
let that course be decidedly taken. Let 
the House sit day after day, and night 
after night, until their minds were made 
up; but let them then declare their de- 
termination when taken plainly and 
openly. Let there be no mistake about 
it. Let the country be told, * although 
you are already heavily burthened, there 
Is yet a great work to perform, and you 
must prepare for new exertions and new 
sacrifices. True, England is saved ; but 
that is not enough: Europe must be 
regenerated, and at your expense.” If 
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this was to be done at all, it must. 
be done openly and avowedly; but, to 
adopt such a policy, and to follow it 
secretly and by by-ways, would only 
prolong the struggle, aggravate the diffi- 
culty, and probably defeat the end. Of 
all modes of support which England could 
extend to other countries, a constructive. 
support was the most unfair. Direct 
support was capable of definition ; -it 
might be stated in precise terms, and re- 
corded in stipulations which could not be 
mistaken: the country made an engage- 
ment, performed it, and there was an end. 
But constructive support, by which the 
receiving party usually understood all 
that they were entitled to expect, all that 
they might want, and the bestowing party 
that they were to be expected to furnish 
only what they might find it convenient to 
give, would only leave the deluded victim 
to finish with her single means, that which 
she had undertaken in the confidence of 
continued assistance. Had England no 
warning of the effect of such conduct? 
Let the House look at the case of Parga, 
so loudly and —— deplored and 
misrepresented by those who are now for 
countenancing and stimulating Naples, 
in which case the accidental expression of 
a British officer had been construed into a 
promise on the part of Great Britain, which 
must necessarily embroil her with a con- 
siderable portion of the globe. Suppose 
such a constructive promise to have been 
given to Naples, and suppose Naples, upon 
the faith of it, to have embarked herself in 
a contest, which otherwise she would not 
have undertaken—what disgrace, what. 
eternal infamy, would be cast upon Eng= 
land, should she fail to fight the cause as 
her own; nay, asif contending for her own 
existence, with all the strength and means 
which exertion could command ! 

_ Then away with the distinction between 
war and an armed negotiation! Unless it 
was proposed to go even to the last ex- 
tremity, and: to involve the existence of 
England with that of her ally, all mention 
of support was but a fraud. And was it 
not romantic to talk of embarking the 
country, not on account of duty, alliance, 
or obligation, but merely as matter of 
sympathy and feeling, in a war in which 
she had neither interest nor concern? 
What instance was to be found in English 
history in which the country had em- 
barked in a war of such extent, on any 


thing like such a principle, and come out 


of it with honour? Yes, one instance 
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there was; one glorious ‘instance, that 
of Spain. If there was any part of his 
political life in which he aw C.) gloried, 
it was, that in the face of every difficulty, 
of every discouragement and prophesy of 
failure, his had been the hand which had 
committed England to an alliance with 
Spain—to an alliance with a country 
robbed of her government, and writhing, 
for the time, under the fangs of the con- 
queror. But could it be said, that he had 
ever named or argued that alliance as other 
than an alliance for better for worse? as 
an alliance which knit together the fates of 
the two nations so closely that neither 
could break from it with honour? He 
had viewed it as an alliance for life or for 
death; England furnishing the necessa 

supplies; Spain, the theatre upon whic 

British means, British valour, and British 
money could most effectually and most 
successfully be exerted against a common 
enemy. Had he ever been seen to flinch 
from the contest? Had he ever con- 
sented to that compromise which had 
been -spoken of—the going a little 
way and seeing what could be done, and 
then, if convenient, giving up the cause? 
Had he not constantly declared, that 
he would never have become a party 
to that alliance, unless he had svitiiated 
the countries as already leagued by 
the multiplied injuries of a common 
enemy ?: Had he not maintained that 
England was bound to maintain the war 
even to exhaustion, unless, freeing her- 
self, she freed her ally along with her? 
Therefore it was, that peace had been re- 
fused, unless what the enemy pleased to 
call the “ insurgents” of Spain were com- 
prehended in the treaty. And was it 
to the government that had done this, 
that the gentlemen opposite now imputed 
a fear of the word “ insurgent’’—a deter- 
mination toally itself with none but despots, 
and to fight in association with none but 
slaves? Perhaps there were those con- 
nected with the government who felt as 
warmly, and: whose hearts beat as high in 
the cause of liberty as the hon. member 
on the opposite side of the House; but it 
was the duty ofa government not toindulge 
their personal feelings at the hazard of 
casting an indelible shame upon the coun- 
try ; for he maintained, that it was a delu- 
sion, a mockery, to attempt 'to draw a dis- 
tinction between an armed ‘ negotiation 
and an actual declaration of war; and‘ to 
hold out a Jittle aid, a little counsel, a 
_ little’ instigation; with @ reservation -that 
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; more should not be expected, and that in 


case of failure even that little should be 
withdrawn. 

The House had been told, that we had 
arrived at a great crisis in which the mo- 
narchical and the democratic principle 
were at war throughout the world, and 
that England must make up her mind 
which side she would espouse. -He ad- 
mitted that we had arrived at such a crisis; 
and that the monarchical and the demo- 
cratic principle were now opposed to cach 
other, as the old opinions and the new 
opinions had been at the time of the Re- 
formation. And did not the gallant virgin, 
queen Elizabeth, side, it was asked, with 
the reformed opinions of Europe? Doubt- 
less it would be little short of heresy to pre- 
sume to break the spell which encircled the 
name of that illustrious heroine; and, while 
she was merely praised, he would abstain 
from objection ; but, when beyond being 
merely praised, she came to be held out 
as an example, then her conduct 
must be subjected to examination. The 
character of queen Elizabeth might be 
found in history, and—a little perhaps to 
the shame of England—it would be found 
best given by a writer of another nation. 
Rapin had fully characterised Elizabeth ; 
and certainly that historian had every 
reason to speak with partiality of a 
princess, the bulwark of the Reformed 
religion—being himself a Protestant, who 
had fled to England from his own country, 
upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
But what, under all these favourable cir- 
cumstances, did Rapin say of Elizabeth ? 
Did he accuse her that, overlooking the 
wants of her own country, she .plunged 
into wars of which she could see no end ? 
No: Rapin said, that Elizabeth followed 
those wars as long “ as they served her own 
interest.” Now, was that the kind of 
assistance which it was intended that 
England should afford to Naples? What 
would be said of England, if after. en- 
couraging Naples to try extremities, 
which she might otherwise avoid, Eng- 
land in those extremities deserted her? 
What would be said if, after contract- 
ing an alliance with Naples in June, 
and after a massacre ae place. in 
that country in. August, the king of 
England were, in September, to stand 
godfather to the infant child of the con- 
queror? And yet, such was precisely the 
conduct of Elizabeth: .for,-at the very 
time when the treaty of Blois was in agi- 
tation, she was .bysy: in stirring up the 
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Huguenots ; and, but a few months after | 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, she 
stood godmother to the child of Charles 
9th. 

He now came to the question—had 
England any duty, obligation, or national 
interest for entering into the present con- 
test? Statesmen would not plunge the 
country into war unless its interests coin- 
cided with its sympathies ; and the House 
would act most unjustly, if they first. 
encouraged the Neapolitans to continue: 
the war, and then abandoned them in the 
midst of their difficulties. Whatever the 
House, therefore, might think of the paper: 
put forth by the allied powers—and no 
man abjured its principles more fully than 
he did ;—whatever the House might think 
of the condition of Naples, he did believe 
that, in taking either one side or the other 
of that great quarrel, in which the allies 
were one party, and in which Naples re- 
ger rather than was, the other— 

e did believe, that in engaging in such a 
war, the country embarked in no short or 
trifling contest. . If it was to be a contest 
resembling that which took place at the 
Reformation, let the House remember 
what the duration and extent of the con- 
test originating with the Reformation had 
been. He would call them visionary 
statesmen :—he would say that they were 
an unwise parliament—if they suffered 
their feelings to run away with them, and 
to urge them to acts in contradiction to 
the interests of the nation. He felt that 
he should be hurrying to a precipice, 
over which it must inevitably fall, the 
nascent cause of liberty, if he should un- 
dertake to fight its battles with means so 
scanty.as should compel him to furl his 
banner before the battle should be ended. 
The House was sitting to do the business 
of the country—to look to the practical 
interests ofthe country—and.it would be 
a poor excuse in those who were respon- 
sible for the advice which they gave to 
the country, to say hereafter, in imposing 
fresh burthens upon the people—* in 
truth we were misled by the enthusiasm 
of the moment; we were so angry at 
the foolish and pedantic state-papers of 
the allies, and -all that was said concern- 
ing Naples was so moving, that we were 
induced to votefor war, and now we: come 
to you with fresh taxes to enable us to 
carry it on.” 

‘Let the House, therefore, reflect on the 
probable result, before they allowed them- 
selves to be led away by such motives of 
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action. There might, indeed, be some? 
temptation, if, as he said before, this:sa- 
crifice, this exhaustion of ourselves, were 
to promote the cause of general freedom.: 
But could hon. gentlemen imagine that: 
any exertion on the part of this country: 
—that even the devotion of its whole. 
strength and resources to the cause of 
Naples—would increase the mass of na- 
tional happiness and national gratitude ?: 
Look at the constitutions which were at: 
present framing throughout the world. Be- 
fore we set out in a war to propagate opi- 
nions, we should be sure that the opinions 
for which we contended were such as we 
highly approved and thought .worthy of 
being propagated at the expense of the 
vitals of the country: we had a right to 
know that we were contributing to the hap~ 
piness of the human race before we en~ 
gaged in such a war. It was, however; 
remarkable, that: those who wished to 
go to war for the purpose of conferring 
on Naples the blessings of the British 
constitution, were very busy in whisper- 
ing at home that the British constitution 
was. good for very little. The language 
held by these gentlemen was, ‘ The 
English constitution is not good for much, 
but come, my merry men all, let us fight 
for the establishment of the British con- 
stitution in Naples.” Would to God 
that the British constitution were capa- 
ble of being transplanted into other 
countries, and of taking root in their 
soil! But the idea of establishing it in 
other countries by the force of the sword, 
was too chimerical to be entertained. 
Let us not suppose, highly blessed as we 
were in the enjoyment of our envied 
constitution, that there was no salvation 
without its pale. Whatever might be the 
result of the present portentous struggle, 
it was not in our power to lead the par- 
ties to the point we wished, either by 
persuasion, remonstrance,: or force. Let 
those who did not enjoy the happiness 
which we derived from a stable constitu- 
tion, and who had grievances to redress, 
seek that happiness and that. redress with 
our best good-will ; but let us not, in the 
foolish spirit of romance, suppose that we 
alone could regenerate Europe. Let us 
not forget that we were rather likely to 
mar the experiment by our interference ; 
let us recollect that the interference of 
strangers was always sure to become, 
either sooner or later, an object of jea- 
lousy. Show him the duty that called for 
the interference of Great Britain, and 
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then, how great soever the sacrifice, he 
should say that duty must beperformed; but 
obligation in this case he saw none. Here 
the spirit of monarchy was at war to 
crush every principle of freedom, said the 
one party ; and there, said the other, the 
spirit of democracy was labouring to de- 
stroy all monarchies. We ourselves had 
in our.constitution enough of democracy 
to temper poeine and enough of mo- 
narchy to restrict the caprices of demo- 
cracy. Where was then the necessity for 
our incurring those risks which other 
countries, not possessed of a tempered 
constitution like our own, might laudably 
encounter ? Why should we bring that 
which was settled into the same state of 
fluctuation as that which being at present 
unsettled must continue so until it 
should find its way to a settlement ;—a 
way to be found, not so shortly and di- 
rectly as gentlemen in the sanguine- 
ness of their spirit of propagandism as- 
sumed,—a way not to be taught perhaps by 
foreign example, much less to be opened 
by foreign arms. The price at whici po- 
litical liberty is to be valued, and the cost 
at which it is to be obtained, constitute 
the nicest balance, and one which only 
those immediately interested in the cal- 
culation are competent todecide. It was 
impossible to contemplate the struggles 
now going on in different parts of the 
world without anticipating struggles be- 
tween the contending principles, fierce, 
arduous and of doubtful issue 

Long years of havoc urge their destined 

course 
And thro’ the kindred squadrons mow their 
way. 

But to those struggles it is not our duty 
to be parties; and to that havoc we have 
no moral right to give the stimulus of our 
exhortations, or the fallacious encourage- 
ment of a partial and precarious support. 
Let us rather maintain a perfect neu- 
trality; where obligations exist, discharg- 
ing them with strictness and rigorous im- 
partiality, but cautious to contract new 
ones which it may be neither our duty, 
nor our interest, nor within the scope 
of our ability to discharge. He knew 
that it might be a task of difficulty to 
maintain this perfect equilibrium: the 
course we had to pursue was on a plank 
which lay across a roaring stream; at- 
tempts might be made to bear us. down 
on the one side or the other. Our duty 
however, and our interests equally pres- 
cribed to us to persevere in an unde- 
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viating path, to presetve our resources 
entire until the period should arrive, if 
ever, when we might exercise our only 
legitimate right to interfere, from being 
called on to quell the raging feuds that 
threatened to distract the peace of Eu- 
rope. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he was under 
the necessity of rising in order to remove 
the obstacles which his right hon. friend 
had ingeniously raised to obstruct and 
confound all clear views of the subject, 
rather than for the purpose of contesting 
any. of the principles which he had ad- 
vanced. On the general subject he was 
not called on to make any declaration of 
his sentiments, after the unanswerable 
speech of his hon. friend, the member for 
Bossiney—a speech, the argument of 
which he defied the power of man to 
overthrow—a speech adorned equally 
with all the charms of wit and eloquence ; 
wit to illustrate reason, and eloquence to 
enforce argument. It was not his inten- 
tion to follow his right hon. friend through 
all the topics which he had thought 
proper to introduce, without the slightest 
relation to the subject before the House. 
He rose to disclaim those intentions and 
principles which his right hon. friend had 
imputed to all who had spoken on his 
side of the question, and which were 
entertained by not one of them. He 
would not follow his right hon. friend in 
those excursive wanderings into the his- 


-|tory of this and other countries, with 


which he had amused the House; nor 
would he follow him in his panegyric on 
that government of which he had recently 
been a member. It would really seem as 
if he occasionally retired from the go- 
vernment, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of eulogizing its councils with a 
greater appearance of disinterested im- 
partiality. He had well observed the ad- 
dress and ingenuity with which his right 
hon. friend had fastened on a parenthesis 
here and there in the speeches of his op- 
ponents, with the view of discovering 
some insulated proposition to which he. 
might attach obloquy, since he found no 
opportunity of attacking the argument. 
Of this nature was the attack on what 
had been said respecting the propriety of 
bringing monarchs to trial for their poli- 
tical offences. Now, he conceived that no 
man should be brought to trial who could 
not be tried fairly; and as he. believed 
that prejudices must always exist which 
would deprive kings of a fair trial, he 
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would without any superstition towards 
them, apply to them the same general 
rinciple as to other men, and say, that 
if they could not be tried fairly, they 
ought not to be tried at all. His right 
hon, friend perceiving that, among all the 
parties that more or less divided that as- 
sembly, there had been expressed only 
one opinion of intense abhorrence against 
the conduct and avowed principles of the 
holy league, was aware that there was no 
chord in that House on which his elo- 
quence could operate, but that which 
vibrated to the love of peace; and there- 
fore he had created an imaginary party, 
whom he represented as wishing to 
plunge the country into the horrors of a 
war. To this imaginary opponent whom 
he wished to combat, he had imputed 
sentiments which had never been uttered 
in that House, but which had all along 
been abjured by every hon. member who 
had spoken on the subject. If the oppo- 
sition had recommended remonstrance at 
the beginning of the atrocious invasion of 
Italy, his right hon. friend told them that 
remonstrance must end in war. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Ward) had said, that as he 
had loved peace, he wished our govern- 
ment had spoken out sooner; and with 
that sentiment he cordially agreed. The 
policy for which they blamed ministers 
was, the neglecting to take any measures 
for preventing what had now covered 
Italy with confusion, and might involve 
all the nations of Europe in war. Did 
any man ever hear, till this night, that 
remonstrance from one nation to another 
must necessarily be followed by war? 
Did ms statesman ever lay down such a 
e? Onthe contrary, did not the 
istory of Europe abound with instances 
of amicable remonstrances against war, 
which had never been followed by hostili- 
ties? If France and England had ex- 
pressed, six months ago, their opinion 
against the war with Italy, would that 
opinion have been despised? Were they 
sunk so low in the scale of national con~ 
sequence, as not to be able to prevent 
their own allies from engaging in such a 
war? Was it for this that we were called 
the protectors of Europe, and boasted 
of having set all Europe free? Now, he 
maintained, in the first place, that the 
tog of early remonstrance- would have 
en pacific; and that, by neglecting 
it, war had been ultimately rendered al- 
most inevitable; and, in the secon place, 
he denied that remonstrance necessarily 
VOL. IV. 
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carried the alternative of war.—The hon. 
and learned gentleman next adverted to 
the observations made in defence of. the 
instructions given to sir W. A’Court. 
No man in that House blamed the go- 
vernment for placing a squadron in the 
bay of Naples, for the protection of Bri- 
tish subjects and British property. As 
to the other object of the squadron—the 
removal of the royal family in case of 
danger—it no doubt was consistent with 
neutrality, and therefore it was unneces- 
sary to argue this point. The declaration 
that our shores were likely to afford the 
best asylum for the royal family, would, 
however, have come with a better grace 
from other lips, than those which, for the 


Jast seven years, had been advocating a 


cruel and inhospitable Alien bill. But he 
would ask one question connected with 
this topic—Was not the unfortunate king 
conveyed from Naples in a British ship, 
when he proceeded to appear before the 
self-constituted, usurping, tyrannical, and 
insolent tribunal at Laybach? Had not 
all Europe read with horror the account 
giyen by the duke de Gallo, first, of the 
interview between him and prince Met- 
ternich, and then of that between him and 
the poor! infatuated monarch himself, in 
the presence of prince Metternich? From 
this account, it appeared, that the unfor- 
tunate monarch had not been allowed to 
see his old friend and counsellor alone, 
but had merely been brought, as it were, 
from his prison, and permitted to hold a 
conversation with him in the presence of 
the minister of the allied sovereigns, It 
was not, therefore, against the violence of 
the people of Naples, but against that of 
the monarchs at Laybach, that the royal 
family required protection. The noble 
lord (Castlereagh) had said, that he did 
not — with the general principles 
avowed by the allied sovereigns ; but that 
he was not prepared to contend that they 
were not justified in the line of conduct 
which they were pursuing. The declara- 
tion of the emperor of Austria, however, 
was directly at variance with that of the 
noble lord; for he stated, that the go- 
vernment of England perfectly agreed 
with the principles on which the alliance 
were acting, but that particular circum- 
stances prevented it from taking an active 
part in the proceeding. Did these words 
convey any idea that the Austrian cabinet 
supposed that the English government 
did not concur in the principles which re- 
eviaterl the allied sovereigns? If his righs 
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-hon. friend, instead of reading the history 
‘of Elizabeth's reign in a book written by 
# respectable French refugee, had con- 
-sulted an English work of standard autho- 
‘rity, and written by no Jess celebrated an 
‘author than lord. Bacon, he would have 
*found that the zeal with which Elizabeth 
espoused the cause of the oppressed 
of the Netherlands and of the 

rench refugees, was dwelt on as one of 
‘the greatest glories of her reign. He 
‘had thus defended himself and his hon. 
friends against an attack, which, with 
whatever skill and eloquence it had been 
‘made, must fall to the ground, and “like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a 
‘wreck behind.”—His right hon. friend 
had asked, why they should give ‘their 


‘support to those who would not take the |_ 


‘English constitution as the basis of their 
liberty ; and seemed to think that by that 
argument, which was quite inapplicable 
to the present case, he had found out an 
ineonsistency in their conduct. But, the 
only opinion which he had ever asserted 
on this subject was, not that the Neapo- 
litan constitution was a good one, but 
-that the independence of nations had been 
attacked by the flagitious conduct which 
the allied powers had exhibited’ towards 
the Neapolitans. Indeed, it appeared to 
him, that the allied powers, by their 
‘cireulars from .Zaybach, had _ been 
guilty of the same .attack upon the 
Independence of nations that the National 
Convention had been, by its decree of 
July 1792, of which the overt acts were 
the seizure of Belgium and Savoy. In 
the same manner that the convention had 
attacked the independence of the world, 
had the members of the holy alliance at- 
tacked the independence of every nation 
in Europe, and thus had left the question 
of peace and war to them only as a 
matter of policy and prudence. 

Sir R. Wilson made a short reply, in 
the course of which he vindicated the 
€arbonari from the charge of being the 
promoters of assassination. He likewise 
eulogized them for the wisdom with which 
they had projected, the bravery with 
which they had executed, and the glory 
with which they had consummated, their 
revolution of Naples, and stated that the 
principles which they professed were so 
widely diffused throughout Italy that there 
was scarcely a single Italian who was not 
a Carbonari.. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that there was a conflict now 
waging throughout the world between 
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the monarchical and the democratical 
principle. He denied it; but he would 
allow that there was a conflict now waging 
between the principles of an arbitrary 
and those of a representative form of go- 
vernment; and from the bottom of his 
heart he hoped that the representative 
form of government would prove’ trium- 
phant. As the letter of sir W. A’Court 
was written merely for the purpose of in- 
forming the Neapolitan government that 
the British fleet would only be employed 
in case of any personal eutrage being 
offered to the royal family of Naples, he 
should beg leave to withdraw it. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


] 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 21. 


AMERICAN Loya.ists.}] The entry 
in the Journals of the 17th February 
1798, of a resolution for an address on 
behalf of the American Loyalists, having 
been read, 

Mr. W. Courtenay said, that the address 
which had - been just read stated, that it 
would. have been superfluous for the 
House to express the regard of the nation 
for every description of men who had, in 
the cause of his majesty, risked their lives 
and forfeited their properties, during a 
long and calamitous war. It was in con- 
formity with the sentiments contained -in 
that address, that he rose to bring before 
parliament, the case of persons who had 
so risked their lives and forfeited their 
properties. The House would see the 
difficulties he had to meet in bringing for- 
ward claims in 1821, which had their 
foundation so long ago as the peace of 
1783. But he hoped to satisfy the House 
that the lapse of time could not create a 
bar to those claims. At the commence- 
ment of the American war, the legislature 
of America took every means to prevail 
on persons of property and influence in 
that country, to raise what was then 
called the standard of rebellion. It was, 
on the other hand, the duty of the go- 
vernment of this country to eall on the 
exertions of individuals in America, who 
owed allegiance to the king of England. 
Accordingly, royal proelamations and re- 
solutions of that House were issued from 
1776 to 1783, calling upon individuals to 
join the reyal standard. At the peaee of 
1783, there were two classes of persons 
who had lost their property in the service 
of England, and who therefore had claims 
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for compensation on this country. The 
House was aware that by several acts of 
the legislature of America, the persons of 
the loyalists had been attainted, and their 
property confiscated. By the 4th and 
5th articles of the treaty of 1783 it was 
agreed that there should be no impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of ‘the mutual 
recovery of debts, and that the congress 
should do all in its power to have restitu- 
tion made to the loyalists. The persons who 
had suffered in consequence of their at- 
tachment to the cause of England, were 
persons who had resided:in America, and 
whose property had been confiscated, and 
English merchants who had lost their 
property, in consequence of commercial 
transactions with America. At the time 
when the address which had been read b 

the clerk was agreed to by the House, it 
was the general understanding, that full 
and complete compensation should be 
made to those who had suffered in the cause 
of England. In evidence of this, he might 
refer to the speeches of the late lord 
Thurlow, the late chief baron Macdonald, 
then solicitor-general,to Mr. Wilberforce, 
and many others. By an act passed in 
1783, certain commissioners were ap- 
pointed to carry the treaty into effect, and 
to ascertain who were the loyalists who 
had claims upon the country.. There was 
one class of loyalists to whom the com- 
missioners refused compensation, namely, 
those who had vested their property in 
America. To those persons the commis- 
sioners said, ** We will not listen to your 
claims until you first get from America 
what you can.” By a treaty which 
was entered into in 1794, America un- 
dertook to make full compensation to 
British creditors, and to prevent legal 
impediments from being thrown in their 
way. In 1789, Mr. Pitt called upon that 
House to make compensation to those 
who had lost their lands in America, and 
also to those who had been ruined in their 
professions in consequence of their at- 
tachment to the English interest: the 
House up to the present hour were in the 
habit of making good that compensation 
by an annual vote. But for the British 
creditors no compensation was made, no 
redress was granted to them—if he ex- 
cepted their share of a sum of 600,000/. 
which, by a treaty entered into in 1811, 
f.merica bound itself to pay, and which 
was accordingly paid. It was material to 
observe, that it never was considered. that 
the sum of 600,000/, was to be taken as 
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full compensation; if it were, that, 
indeed, would be a full answer. to the 
claim which he now put forth. It was 
allowed on all hands, and it was so de- 
cided in a court of justice in America, 
that all the treaties entered into between 
America and England, subsequent to the 
peace of 1783, recognized the claims of 
the loyalists. The government of this 
country, he contended, was bound to 
make compensation to them, as from 
America they had no expectation what- 
ever. It was true a very considerable 


time had elapsed ; still, the House would: 


recollect the material fact, that they had 
never ceased to put forth their claims. 
After contending, that the case which he 
now brought before the House had never 
been decided upon, and urging, that there 
was much greater danger of a bad exam- 
ple from refusing, than from granting the 
claims, the hon. member moved for “ An 
Account of the Dates and Descriptions of 
all Communications that have taken place 
between his Majesty’s Government and 
any of the persons styling themselves 
American Loyalists, or their agents, since 
the 4th of April 1812, to the present 
time ; together with Copies of such of the 
said Communications as bear date respec-. 
tively on or about the 5th of April and 3rd. 
Dec. 1812; the 21st April, 6th and 10th 
July 1813; 26th May and 2nd Sept. 1814; 
81st Jan. and 17th May 1815; 19th June 
1817; 8th April 1819; and 1st May 


Mr. Dickinson supported the motion, 
and contended, that as the claimants had 
done every thing to keep their claims: 
alive, they were not to be opposed by a 
sort of statute of limitation, which was 
set up in the mind of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. He knew no stronger 
claim upon this country, than that of per- 
sons who had sacrificed their property and 
the interests of their families from attach- 
ment to its cause. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that these gentle- 
men had for forty years been entitled to 
compensation, and now the very length 
of time during which justice had been 
withheld, was made an argument against 
their demand. When they saw every 
day compensation made for the loss of 
offices which those who had lost them 
had no right to expect to retain, it seemed 
extraordinary that so great a reluctance 
should exist to accede to the claims of 
those who had Jost every thing through 
their attachment to this country. He re- 
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collected the American war, and had dif- 
fered from these loyalists as to the part 
they had taken ;—nay, he had thought at 
the time that they deserved punishment; 
but that punishment would never have 
amounted to one-fiftieth part of what they 
had since endured. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, if ever any set of 
men were deserving of consideration, 
it was these claimants, who had drunk to 
the very dreg the bitter cup of that 
“hope deferred,” which “ maketh the 
heart sick.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted, that men in office were obliged to 
Jook with more scrupulousness, and per- 
haps want of liberality, upon the demands 
of individuals, than they would be dis- 
posed to do if the claim were upon their 
own private funds. The case made out 
by the hon. member was unquestionably 
very strong. He by no means meant to 
contend that the lapse of time was a bar 
to the demands now made, because those 
demands had been unremittingly pressed ; 
but it was high time to come to a final 


decision whether any thing or nothing. 


should be granted. Neither did he mean 
to argue that any thing more than a par- 
tial compensation had hitherto been af- 
forded to any of the parties. He then 
proceeded to notice the precise stipula- 
tions of the treaty of commerce with the 
United States in 1794, and followed it by 
__ Some observations upon the breach of 
~ faith of which America had been guilty 
with regard to the creditors whose de- 
mands she thereby undertook to satisfy. 
The dispute upon this point had been 
finally, amicably adjusted ; and the total 
amount of the claims was settled by com- 
missioners, at about 1,450,000/., out of 
which the loyalists, exclusive of com- 
mercial creditors, required 250,000/. He 
combated the position, that the attorney- 
general for the United States had con- 
tended in the courts of the republic, that 
the claimants were barred in limine by 
the attainder upon them for their con- 
duet. In illustration, he referred to vari« 
ous documents, and especially to the 
report of a board of joint commissioners, 
appointed under the 6th article of the 
treaty of 1794. He was ready to produce 
the papers now called for ; but he thought 
it right to state that there were many 
grounds on which these claims ought to 
be resisted. To those documents he 
should beg leaveto add others, that would 
bring the case fully before parliament. 
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It was painful to resist the claims of those 
who were not only suffering, but meri- 
torious; but he could not separate the 
case of the loyalists from that of the mer- 
chant creditors; and he considered both 
of them as suffering frony the common fate 
of war. 

Dr. Phillimore considered the case 
made out by the hon. and learned mover as 
strong a oneas ever came before the House. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had, in 
his view of the question, been led into a 
confusion of the rights of the loyalists 
with those of the American creditor. 
But, according to all national law, the 
two were quite distinct, and their claims 
rested upon a very different foundation. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that he was an ad- 
vocate for compensation to that descrip- 
tion of American loyalists who, being 
domiciled in America, had sacrificed their 
property to their allegiance: while he 
would protest against any attempt to in- 
demnify the mere British merchant, who 
might have made unsuccessful specula- 
tions in America at the period alluded to. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he had no ob- 
jection whatever to the distinction which 
his hon. friend had desired to establish. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Repeat or THE Marr Tax.] Mr. 
Western rose to move for the repeal 
of the late additional Malt tax, and main- 
tained that upon every consideration of 
feeling, justice, and policy, that motion 
ought to be agreed to; for no tax existed 
which was so injurious to the comforts of 
the people or to the interests of agricul- 
ture. He protested against the idea ge- 
nerdlly held out, that any member who 
called fur the repeal of .a tax was bound 
to propose a substitute, for that would 
imply that he who discovered the oppres« 
sion or injustice of a tax was hot entitled 
to complain unless he were disposed to 
become a second chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, whose peculiar duty it was, to 
provide for the financial exigencies of the 
country. But he the mote objected to 
this idea, because he was an advocate ‘for 
the reduction of the aggregate amount of 
taxation. He Wished it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that he did not de- 
sire this reduction, by the exemption of 
the agriculturists, or any particular class, 
from the general pressure. ‘He was not 
one of those who would tax the funds for 
the support of the pvor-rates, or who 
would recommend any violation of the 
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faith pledged to the public creditor. 
The amount of the poor-rates was un- 
doubtedly a subject requiring the atten- 
tion of parliament ; but he would not em- 
barrass his present object by any refer- 
ence to that subject. ‘The purpose of his 
motion was, to produce the removal of a 
tax most oppressive in its operation, and 
in consequence comparatively unproduc- 
tive to the revenue. In order to show 
that the tax was unproductive the hon. 
gentleman then entered into a detailed 
comparison of the tax upon malt, the 
growth of barley, and the extent of pro- 
duce and consumption from the year 
1791 down to the present day, showing 
that in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
the produce of barley, and the consump- 
tion of malt had diminished, as the tax 
upon the latter had been advanced. 

ence, he concluded, that this branch of 
the revenue had been egregiously mis- 
managed. He: thought some means 
might be found to remedy the evil of ex- 
cessive importation, without infringing 
upon the spirit of the act of i815. As 
to the speculative opinions which had 
been broached upon the subject of free 
trade, gentlemen might as well talk of the 
abstract rights of man as of the abstract 
principles of free trade. To constitute a 
free trade, the British agriculturist must 
possess the same advantages as the foreign 
grower, but if he started with such a load 
as the aggregate amount of taxation in 
this country, while the foreign grower 
laboured under no such disadvantages, 
this was any thing but a free trade. An- 
other great source of pressure upon the 
agriculturist, and indeed upon all classes 
of the community, was, the operation of 
the act passed in 1819, vulgarly called Mr. 
Peel’s Bill. He was aware that it would be 
considered almost profane in that House 
to call in question the wisdom of that mea- 
sure, but without impeaching the wis- 
dom of the act, or the abilities of the per- 
sons who advised it, he must be permitted 
to declare his firm conviction that it would 
never be a permanent act. He called 
upon the House, as it regarded the prin- 
ciples of justice and policy, and as it 
valued the prosperity and morals of the 
country, to agree to the measure which 
he had the honour to propose. He con- 
eluded by moving for the: repeal of so 
much of the act of 1819 as imposed the 
Additional Duties on Malt. 

Mr. Mackenzie said, that the extent to 
which-illicit distillation had been carried 
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in Scotland in 1816, had occasioned the 
act to establish small stills for the express 
purpose of consuming the inferior grain 
raised in the remoter districts of Scot« 
land. In consequence of this change 
of system, a great increase of the quan- 
tity of spirits distilled had taken place 
up to the period of imposing the addi- 
tional duties on malt, when the inferior 
species of barley was rendered perfectly 
unsaleable, because it was only barley of 
the best quality which could afford to pay 
the duty. The barley in the greater part 
of Scotland was of an inferior quality, and 
the consequence of imposing the addi- 
tional duties was, that almost the whole of 
this barley was thrown into the hands of 
the illegal distiller. The duty on ten 
gallons of English — was 3/. 5s. 6d. 
and in the northern districts of Scotland 
the same quantity of illicit spirit could be 
purchased for 2/. 10s. It was almost un- 
necessary to say any thing more in order 
to show that this was a premium on 
smuggling, and that such a policy affected 
the revenue no less than the morals of the 
country. With regard to the effect of 
this tax in reducing the consumption, it 
appeared that on the quantity of spirits 
made in Scotland during the last year, 
there was a diminution of 100,000 gallons, 
as compared with that of the preceding 
year. He believed he stated the uniform 
sentiments of the magistrates of Scotland, 
when he said, that there was no increase 
of revenue to be purchased by this tax, 
which was not more than counterbalanced 
by the evils which it brought upon the 
country. 

Mr. Ellice said, that if he could recon- 
cile to himself that the tax might be 
dispensed with, without injustice to the 
public creditor, or injury tothe wants of 
the state; and if there could'be any 
rational hope, that the distress of the 
landed interest could be relieved by the 
repeal, he would support it; and he could 
do so with the more consistency, as he 
had reprobated its imposition in 1819; 
when the other measures then determined 
upon with respeet to the currency, ren- 
dered the country less able to bear the 
additional 3 millions of taxes. Now, with 
respect to the expediency of repealing any 
tax, he had often stated his opinion, that, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which 
we were placed, and with a view to the 
permanent benefit and’ security. of the 
fundholder, if the country was really 
able to wade through the difficulties 
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of our situation, that it would be both 
just and politic to relieve the present 
pressure to the extent of the supposed 
sinking fund—looking to. the effects of 
such a measure, and the future prosperity 
which was anticipated in some quarters, 
to cause us hereafter to establish 
a more efficient fund for the redemption of 
debt—and as his hon. friend had stated 
that the additional taxation on. malt had 
considerably reduced the consumption— 
this was to a an undeniable proof that 
the present tax was excessive and inju- 
tious, both to the grower and consumer ; 
and he had therefore no hesitation in say- 
ing this was a case in which we were 
justified in commencing our reduction of 
the public burthens. -He would put it to 
the House, whether the sinking fund, as 
it was now managed, was really a fund for 
the benefit of the stock-holder. All his 
hopes on this subject had vanished, when 
the necessities of the country required 
the great inroads already made upon it. 
The nominal amount was said to be now 
between 2 and 3 millions, and appeared 
more to be viewed as a fund to satisfy the 
extravagant exigencies of a profuse go- 
vernment, than as applicable to the object 
under pretence of which it was drained 
out of the pockets of the people. What 
was the necessity for so much intricacy 
and complication in our accounts relative 
to the sinking fund? An account was 
laid on the table, by which, in various 
sums, and under different denominations, 
about 17 millions of money appeared to 
pass and repass between the commissioners, 
and the Bank and Exchequer, of which, 
Jast year, according to the admission of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, only 
about a million and a half was applied to 
‘the reduction of debt; and, according to 
other accounts, not above half that sum. 
What was the meaning of all this complex 
operation—merely to keep up useless 
establishments and sinecure offices? He 
had another objection to the accounts as 
they were now kept—that the country 
was represented as owing a third more 
than, bad as was our situation, the debt 
amounted to. Why not at once cancel the 
redeemed debt ;—and, if there was really 
a surplus at the end of the quarter, apply 
that simply in reduction of the arrears of 
the consolidated fund; or, in the further 
redemption of such stock, as it appeared 
most beneficial to the country to pur- 
chase? The truth was, that nothing 
tending to economy could be expected 
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from the administration ; and all this ma- 
chinery was, to keep out of sight the jobs 
and waste of the ruinous system on which 
the administration of our affairs was con- 
ducted. Would the House believe, that 
the same amount of excise and customs 
duties—for the collection at the two pe- 
riods was nearly equal,—34 millions cost 
in 1807 1,100,000/7.; and in 1820, 
2,400,000/.? Part of this difference 
might arise from the abolition of fees ; ‘but 
that could not amount to a million; and, 
in fact, if there was no surplus on the 
sinking fund, he thought the repeal of this 
tax was desirable, to force on govern- 
ment the absolute necessity of retrench- 
ment. The House ought now to make 
the experiment, how fara limitation of 
means might affect the object which all 
parties appeared to desire. He could 
not coincide in the opinions of the exclu- 
sive pressure with which this tax bore on 
the agricultural interest. It was mainly 
felt, until our arrival at a diminution of 
consumption, by the consumer, at which 
point it began to press on the producer. 
There were many better reasons for: its 
repeal, but none more cogent than ‘the 
effects to be apprehended from them, on 
the moral habits and comforts of the 
agricultural labourer; but he wascontent to 
ground his vote on the occasion, on his hon. 
friend’s showing on this part of the cise, 
and upon the statement generally, that 
the agricultural petitioner selected this 
tax, as that from the repeal of which, at 

resent, they expected some relief. His 

on. friend had talked of rendering the 
act of 1815 more effectual for the protec. 
tion of the home grower. He had thought, 
on the contrary, that the useful experi- 
ence which the agriculturists had hitherto 
had of that system, would have induced 
them now to be the foremost in praying 
for its repeal; and if he could venture to 
recommend to gentlemen so tenderly 
alive to their own interests, the measure 
most likely to promote them, he would 
suggest to the committee up stairs, the 
repeal of that law as peculiarly adapted 
to that purpose. What good had the 
advance of the price of corn to 80 done 
in 1817, 1818,and 1819? It had oppressed 
the consumer, for the temporary advan- 
tage of the grower; and this last, in his 
turn, was still more grievously oppressed 
by the forced importation, from the 
temptation which a double price held out, 
not only of all the surplus corn of 
other countries, but by our creating a 
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scarcity in those countries; the induce- 
ment being so great, as to insure our 
receiving any grain, which could be 
scraped together for exportation. Make 
this. bill, as his hon, friend called it, more 
effectual—raise the price, if you please, 
to 90, and what are the consequences? 
They must be additionally oppressive to 
both consumer and agriculturist. The 
same scarcity, or apprehension of scarcity, 
which would carry the price to 80, would 
raise it speedily to 90. The increased 
price is an additional temptation to the 
foreign merchant. And again, your 
markets must be overstocked and over- 
loaded, with a surplus beyond our wants, 
which will press with double weight upon 
the farmer, in the one or two subsequent 
seasons, and more particularly after he 
has been led to expect the high price 
to which corn must have arrived, to 
encourage this importation. This absurd 
system was not only injurious to ourselves, 
but to the rest of the world, at least, to 
the foreign consumer, and, indeed, in the 
end, to the grower, although he may 
temporarily reap the benefits of our folly, 
by the extravagant, instead of the 
moderate price at which, if we required it, 
we might purchase his produce. In 
short, he should only tire the House by 
following all the details of eueinpr and 
mischief which the continuance of this 
system was calculated to produce. Then, 
as to those other propositions for what 
was called protecting the agricultural 
interest—they must lead to the same re- 
sults. High prices are the remedy most 
in vogue; but then, how are these to be 
procured? The price of grain in this 
market, now exceeded that of any 
other market in Europe, on an average 
about 25 per cent. Would any dis- 
interested person say, that was nota suffi- 
cient prohibition against the particular or 
partial taxation, oppressing the cultivator 
of the soil in England beyond the farmer 
in other countries? If, then, this protec- 
tion is sufficient against over-taxation 
especially bearing on land, how far do the 
agriculturists desire us to push this prin- 
ciple for their relief? Would they wish. 
us to force the average value of wheat 
to what was called the remunerating 
price of 1815, to 80, and to make the. 
cost of the labourer’s subsistence in Eng- 
Jand more than double that at which the 
artisan in Flanders, or Franceis maintained, 
and with which countries we have now to 
compete in manwfactures and commerce ? 
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Or, do they think, if the legislature should 
be absurd enough to pass laws for this 
purpose, that any government could at 
the moment when this application became 
necessary, enforce them? The simple 
truth was, that with the depreciation of 
our currency went high prices; and 
since the rejection of the motion of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Baring) a few 
nights ago, the agriculturists might safely 
banish any expectation of again seeing 
them, and prepare, as best they might be 
able, for the change of circumstances, by 
which not only their interests, but most of 
all the trading part of the community had 
been so seriously affected. The farmer, 
it was true, could easily escape. He 
must reduce his expenses, as his capital 
had been reduced to one-half, and then 
call upon his landlord and the parson to 
diminish in the same proportion their rent 
and tithes. In short, if he could venture to. 
recommend any course of inquiry to the 
committee up stairs, as that from which 
any. beneficial results could be expected 
by the farmer, it. would be to give up alk 
hope of high prices, and to bend their at- 
tention entirely to the reduction of ex- 

enses. Let them take the account read 
in the House by the member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Wodehouse), of the comparative 
produce and expenses of a farm in 1792 
and 1820. The price of wheat was now, 
and would remain much the same as at 
the former period; and the expenses of 
rent, tithes, taxes, and tradesmen’s bills 
must be reduced to the same standard, 
The farmer, although in his own estima- 
tion he may not be so great a. personage, 
or appear of so much consequence in 
the eyes of his inconsiderate neighbour, 
from the reduction in his style and mode. 
of life, will be equally comfortable and 
more independent, unless he has contract- 
ed debts, instead of laying by a provision 
for altered times—when his case like that 
of any other debtor, whose burthen has 
been so much aggravated, and whose 
means have been so much diminished by 
the enhanced value of money, will indeed 
be desperate; and no remedy to be ex- 
pected from the legislature, after their 
former determination, can relieve him. 
With respect to the landed proprietor, 
where he is entirely unincumbered, he 
may submit to the depreciation with the 
perfect assurance that a diminution in his 
expenditure, equivalent to it, will, at no 
distant period, follow the reduction of his 
rent, from the fall in the price of all other. 
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commodities. |The incumbent proprietor 
will at last feel the effect of all his blind 
confidence in the ministers who have 
unfortunately brought the country to its 
present crisis, and regret in vain the sup- 
port he has given them, in enabling them 
to anticipate and waste the resources of 
the country in ruinous and unnecessary 
wars, successful possibly as far as the page 
of our history may relate them, but the 
fruits of which are only now seen in the 
distress and suffering by which the nation 
is so universally oppressed. To say that 
he felt equally for that portion of the 
landed interest, who had, with constant 
subserviency supported the principles and 
resolutions brought forward by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1813, with 
respect to our currency, and the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. member for Oxford 
in 1819, without exercising their own 
judgments or opinion on so momentous 
a subject, would be to disguise his real 
feelings. The effects of the last measure 
they would not so easily shake off, as they 
derived temporary advantage from the 
first; and among the necessary and un- 
avoidable effects must be, the reduction in 
the price of agricultural produce to about 
the same relative price it bore to that of 
other countries in the ten years preceding 
1796. He had foreseen and foretold all these 
difficulties, on the proposition for restor- 
ing the standard in 1819 ; andalthough he 
concurred entirely in the principles of the 
committee, in the dilemma in which the 
country wasthen placed, he doubted much, 
whether the injustice of restoring the 
standard was not as great to one class of 
individuals who had been led into con- 
tracts, under grievous circumstances, as 
it would have been to another class, 
whose interests had been so much and so 
unjustly affected by the paper system, if 
parliament had then rendered the depre- 
ciation permanent. Depreciation to the 
extent of the necessities of the state,—if 
the alternative of depreciation had been 
adopted—to which opinion he was then 
inclined, from a full sense of the difficul- 
ties which surrounded us, and from no 
desire on any other ground than the ab- 
solute necessity of the case to defend 
himself, as advocating a measure so appa- 
rently and otherwise really unjust—was a 
portentous question ; and he was satisfied 
that any lesser proposition than making 
thestandard 5/. 10s.instead of 3/. 17s. 10d. 
could nat have cured the evil. This opi- 
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ed, that he was unable to find an indivi- 
dual in that House who would second a 
proposition for recording it on the Jour- 
nals ; and he had always objected to any 
half measure of relief, by depreciating the 
standard to any lesser amount, from 
which great mischief would naturally re- 
sult, without any adequate compensation 
for the sacrifice of principle it necessarily 
involved. It was on these grounds, that 
having'once agreed to the restoration of the 
standard, he would be the last to recede 
from it, He had voted against the pro- 
posal of the hon, member for Taunton, 
by which, although not directly or openly, 
and therefore the more shieclonsids » he 
effectually sought again to depreciate the 
standard. If there was a question on 
which his mind was more decidedly 
made up than another, it was, that no 
temptation of expediency should now 
whatever might have been his feelings in 
1819, induce us to deviate from the course 
we had chosen; and he should, if our 
future experience confirmed his appre- 
hensions of the difficulties we had still to 
contend with—prefer any other distress- 
ing expedient which necessity might force 
upon us, to any fresh tampering with the 
currency. One benefit had already re- 
sulted from the restoration of our stand- 
ard—the relief which a depression of 
prices had generally given to the indus- 
trious classes, and as the distress still 
to be borne, would lean on those who 
in a great measure were the promoters 
of it, they had only now to look back 
with bitter lamentations on their past con- 
fidence, and make amends for it to the 
public, and seek relief for themselves in a 
determination to enforce economy and 
retrenchment to the utmost extent on the 
government. On this occasion, and on 
all others, he would assist them on this 
principle to the utmost of his power, he 
would be most ready to listen to and con- 
sider any suggestions which might be 
offered, to take off those taxes which par- 
tially affected them although the present 
one did not so directly as was alleged— 
even if compelled to substitute others in 
their place—and no person could regret 
more than he did, that by the short-sight- 
edness of their own policy, they had, ia 
some measure, sacrificed to the monied, 
the old Janded interest of the country, on 
the independence and prosperity of which 
our liberties and institutions so mainly 
depended. On these grounds, differing as 


nion, however, he so singularly maintain- | 


a opinions did essentially from. these of 
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the hon. gentleman who introduced this | might, perhaps, have been a_ partial 


motion, he gave it his entire consent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when the hon. mover stated, that the 
roduce of the tax on malt had been 
Jiminished by the additional duties im- 
posed in 1819, he had by no means ac- 
curately stated the accounts before the 
House. Now, the first inference which 
he should draw from the accounts on the 
table was, that the repeal of the war 
duties on malt in 1816, did not relieve 
the agriculture of the country, which 
he should prove by an argument of 
the same nature as that of the hon. 
member, for he should shew that the 
repeal of those duties did not increase 
the consumption of malt in the succeed- 
ing years. The average quantity of 
malt between July, 1816, when the 
duties were taken off, and July, 1819, 
when a considerable part of those duties 
was reimposed, was less than 22,980,000 
bushels; whereas, in the three preceding 
years, it amounted to 26,469,000 bushels, 
so that there was a diminution of upwards 
of 3,000,000 bushels, after the tax was 
taken off. But if the repeal of the tax 
had not the effect of increasing the con- 
sumption, neither had the reimposition of 
it. the effect of producing any further 
diminution of consuntption. On the 
contrary, since 1819, there has been an 
increase of 1,200,000 bushels.. The 
quantity of beer consumed by a large 
portion of the community was for the 
most part so uniform, that a moderate 
fluctuation in the price of barley did not 
materially affect the amount of consump- 
tion. From a computation which had 
been made, it appeared that the strong 
beer brewed within the last year, exceed- 
ed by 40,000 barrels the average of the 
three years before. He maintained that 
the malt duty fell not upon the farmer, 
but upon the community at large; 
' and if this position was clearly esta- 
blished, as he contended it was, he 
would ask, whether any tax could be 
more equally levied upon the mass of the 
people? He would also contend, that 
no unfair proportion of the tax had been 
raised from Scotland ; he could not there- 
fore consent to any partial diminution of 
the malt tax with respect to that.country. 
It was argued that the malt tax tended 
to encourage illicit distillation in Scot- 
land. He was not, however, aware, that 
any general diminution had taken place 
in the distillation of spirits. There 
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diminution ; but if so it arose from another 
cause. Under these circumstances, he 
must oppose the motion. 

Lord A. Hamilton pointed out the 
severe hardships which the increased malt 
duty imposed upon the landholders of 
Scotland. It was unfortunately dis- 
covered that a small portion of land in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh was 
equal in its produce to good English 
land, and therefore the whole produce 
of Scotland was taxed equally with the 

roduce of the most fertile land in Eng- 
and. 

Lord G. Cavendish supported the mo- 
tion, frem a conviction that it would 
alleviate the distresses under which the 
agriculturists laboured. It might be in- 
vidious, in the present state of the coun- 
try, to state how the operation of any 
particular tax was felt. But take the 
operation of the taxes generally; let 
them look to the manufacturing and the 
commercial interests, and. they would 
find that both were able, according to the 
vulgar phrase, to hold their heads above 
water. Could the same be said of the 
agricultural interest. Let them look 
back for the last twenty years. Let them 
recollect the burdens which had been laid 
upon the landholder within that period, 
and then let any gentleman put it to him- 
self how it was possible for the land- 
holder or farmer to bear up against those 
burdens. 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that the tax in 
question was the most objectionable of 
all our taxes both in a moral and political 

oint of view. He knew of his own 

nowledge, that it prevented many per- 
sons altogether from growing barley. It 
was impossible to deny, that it went in 
fact to destroy the cultivation of barley 
altogether. Landholders now turned 
themselves to growing of wheat as the 
most productive grain, the consequence of 
which would be the speedy exhaustion of 
the land, and from this would arise that 
greatest of all curses, a high price of 
bread. The only way to avert this evil 
would:be, to encourage the cultivation of 
the lighter soil, by which means a perma- 
nent stock would be secured. Some 
might wish to reduce one tax and some 
another, but the main question to be con- 
sidered was, which portion of the commu- 
nity was labouring under the greatest 
distress? He would say the greatest 
see was felt by the arable land farmer. 
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As long as the Poor laws remained in 
force so long would the Jandholder have a 
paramount claim upon parliament when 
his exigencies required their interference. 
It was stated that the proprietors of cer- 
tain lands extorted high rents from the 
farmer; now the average produce of the 
Jands alluded to was 40 bushels of 
wheat or barley per acre ;—the rent was 
26s. and he should leave it to hon. mem- 
bersto say if that rent was exorbitant. 
Never was there a period of greater, 
agricultural distress than the present. He 
felt it a duty which he owed to the magis- 
tracy and yeomanry of the country to 
state, that the effects of that distress 
were only warded off by the mutual co- 
operation of both; and he feared that 
unless some remedy was devised, we 
should be reduced to such asituation that 
magistrates would be obliged to order the 
maintenance of the poor on men whose 
substance was gone, and whose fortunes 
were ruined. On these grounds he 
would support the motion; guarding him- 
self however, against any implied censure 
on the conduct of government. 

Mr. Sumner said, that the war which 
had required the present heavy taxation 
had been seprerre by the people. Never 
since man became a pugnacious animal 
had a war been more cordially supported 
by the people. He had voted for the re- 
peal of the horse-tax ; and he would vote 
with every member who proposed any re- 
duction of taxes that might relieve agri- 
culture; yet he would vote against the 
present motion. 

Lord Folkestone did not think that the 
repeal of this tax would relieve agricul- 
ture ; but it would relieve the community, 
which was a much more desirable result. 
With respect to the necessity so often 
eunteiided for, of keeping good faith with 
the public creditor, under all circum- 
stances, he could not help regarding it as 
fallacious. The maxim, “‘ nemo tenetur ad 
impossibile,” was one of universal applica- 
tion, and he could easily conceive cases 
in which a perseverance in what was call- 
ed good faith might ultimately prove to 
be bad faith. If the advantage of the 
public creditor was to be purchased by 
the injury of the whole community, he 
eonceived that the obligation to preserve 
that faith was at an end; for the greater 
must be the more binding duty. Every 


day’s experience rendered it more and 
more evident, that the country could not 
go on maintaining its faith at such an ex- 
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pense; it was, therefore, an act of duty 
that good faith should submit to ne- 


cessity. Suppose the country were 
threatened with invasion, and that it was 
impossible to prepare for its defence if we 
persisted in paying the public creditor— 
would it not, in that case, be a breach of 
duty towards the nation at large not to 
break faith with the public creditor? 
Suppose the public debt had accumulated 
to such an amount, that the taxes neces- 
sary to pay the interest created such dis- 
tress among the people, as to require the 
suspension of our liberties, in order to 
preserve tranquillity—was not that a case 
also in which they would be justified in 
breaking faith with the public creditor ? 
[Here there was a good deal of confusion 
in the House.] He would intreat the 
House not to be driven by any alarm 
at the opinions which he had expressed, 
from voting for the motion. The best 
way of avoiding any breach of faith was, 
to. support every motion for economy. 
Mr. Huskisson said, be would call upon 
the House to recollect, that it was only 
two years ago since government had come 
down, and recommended an addition of 
three millions to the taxes for the mainte- 
nance of the public credit, and that taxes 
to that amount were passed by a majority 
of 327 to 129. Would any one say, that 
such a change had taken place since that 
period in the circumstances of the coun- 
try as to render it necessary that they 
should repeal four-fifths of the addition 
then made—for that was the proportion 
which the tax under consideration bore to 
the whole amount? If we were in a si- 
tuation to reduce any of the public bur- 
thens, this was not the first tax which ought 
to beremoved. But when hon. members 
attributed all the distress under which the 
agricultural interest laboured, to its opera- 
tion, they were guilty of great inconsis- 
tency: for the distress had not only exist- 
ed before it had been imposed; but dur- 
ing the war, when it was ls. a bushel 
more than it was at present, the agricul- 
tural interest was in its most flourishing 
condition, Whatever other objections 
there might be to this tax, he did not 
think that any could be made to its un- 
equal operation. Hon. gentlemen had 
argued, that it ought to be removed on 
account of the general distress which pre- 
vailed. Now, when he heard it asserted, 
that the manufacturer, the artisan, the 
agriculturist, and the land-owner were all 
involved in extreme distress, he was in- 
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clined to refer to facts to ascertain how 
far that position was made out. He could 
not state his views of the subject better 
than by showing the effect which the fall 
of prices had produced upon the different 
classes of the community. These classes 
were of three kinds: first, those who ob- 
tained their subsistence by their daily la- 
bour ; second, those who lived upon accu- 
mulated. and dormant capital ; third, those 
who by their industry and intelligence in 
the use of their capital gave employment 
to those who composed the first class, 
Now, he apprehended, that though consi- 
derable distress might exist in some parts 
of the country, from want of employment, 
the fall of prices, occasioned by the late 
improvement of the currency, had consi- 
derably benefitted those who were in the 
first class.. The condition of the second 
class was also ameliorated. That class 
consisted of the public creditor, of annui- 
tants, and of persons whose income was 
derived from monies placed out at inter- 
est. The persons of whom this class was 
composed, had been taunted as the idle 
part of the community. He would call 
them persons, who, after a life of slow 
gains and patient industry, had confided 
their wegen to the care of the public 
honour ; and he trasted that to a British 
parliament it was not necessary to make 
any appeal in their behalf. During the 
war, a depreciation of 25 per cent had 
_taken place in the value of money : under 
that depreciation these individuals had 
' suffered ; and it was not too much to allow 
them to enjoy in quiet the alteration of 
circumstances which had since occurred. 
If the depreciation of money during the 
war had not equally affected the landlord 
it was only fitting that it should so affect 
him now. But the truth was, that the 
land-owner had benefitted greatly by that 
depreciation : he had raised the rent of his 
Jand in consequence of it, and he must 
now lower it in consequence of the fall of 
prices. The third class included mer- 
chants, ship-owners, farmer's, and those 
who gave employment to capital ; and on 
them the change in the currency had ope- 
rated severely, t was, however, to be 
recollected that this was. the class which 
had received so much benefit from the di- 
minution in the value of money. They 


were, he believed, in a state of consider- 
able distress; but that distress had been 
chiefly created by the facility with which 
they had obtained money during the war. 
The Jand-owner wished to compensate 
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himself for the burthens under which he 
laboured, and, in order to do so, availed 
himself of the speculations into which the 
farmer, who was his tenant, was perpetu- 
ally running. Many of these speculations 
had since plunged those who had made 
them into great difficulties. These diffi- 
culties had then recoiled upon the land- 
owner, and had brought him to that 
House for redress, But the House would 
be deceiving itself, if it thought that it 
was in the power of any human legislation 
to change the course of events like these, 
which arose from unalterable _ causes. 
The difficulties of the land-owner, arising 
from this source, were, however, aggra- 
vated by others, in which the course of 
events had also placed him. He had fix- 
ed upon his estates, jointures, mortgages, 
rent-charges, &c. which he found himself 
unable to discharge. This led to a 
struggle about rent, between him and his 
tenant, and thus increased the evil condi- 
tion of both.—It was, however, maintain- 
ed by some, that all this distress was the 
effect of taxation alone. He maintained 
that it was not, and would give a practi- 
cal illustration of the correctness of his 
position. No gentleman would say that 
the pressure of those difficulties which at 
present almost overwhelmed America was 
the effect of taxation. The poor-rates 
bore with great weight upon this country ; 
but that could not be considered as one of 
the causes of the distress which prevailed 
in America; where a still greater fall of 
prices had taken place than had taken 
place in England. He regretted the state 
to which that country was reduced, both 
on the score of common humanity, and 
because our own prosperity was connect- 
ed with that of others. The same causes 
that produced this unequalled distress there, 
had operated here; but he thanked God 
in a less degree; but still the effect was 
so severely felt, as to make people too 

loomy and despondent about the result. 
But if the country maintained public faith 
with its creditors; if it was true to the 
principles upon which, up to the present 
period, it had always acted; if it disen- 
tangled itself from those branches of trade 
which, instead of promoting, impeded. its 
interests ; if it avoided those infamous ex- 
pedients to which other nations had 
thought it requisite to resort, it would 
come out of the distress in which it was 


involved with unimpeached honour, and 


with a character rendered more brilliant 
by the very dangers to which it had been 
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exposed. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving the previous ques- 
tion. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, he was anxious to 
see the public burthens alleviated as much 
as possible; but at the same time he was 
persuaded of ‘the necessity of keeping 
faith with the public creditor. He would 
not aggravate, unnecessarily, the burthens 
of the country; for he was convinced that 
the best strength ofa government was the 
good will and hearts of the people [Here 
the hon. gentleman proceeded for several 
minutes, in the midst of loud cries of 
*¢ Question !’"]. He complained of this in- 
terruption, and said, that gentlemen who 
camedown late, should have some consi- 
deration, if not for those who sat there 


patiently all night, at least for the nature 


of the question itself. It was not one to 
be disposed of in a'cursory and summary 
wil It was not one they ought to proceed 
with ‘*pedibus ire in sententiam.” He 
hoped the subject would be temperately 
discussed. He should support the motion. 

Mr. Monck said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had asked, what difference 
there was in this question now and at a 
former period to which he had alluded. 
He would tell him—the difference would 
be found in the reduced state of the 
country. In proportion as the rent-roll 
of the country declined, in the same pro- 
portion ought the taxation which bore 
upon it.. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, why complain now, seeing that the 
duty was much higher during the war? 
Because the prices which were then high 
were now low. He had talked of America ; 
but he should recollect that there the 
salaries of men in office, and also the 
standing army, had been reduced one-half. 
There were two modes of relieving the 
agricultural interests; one by high duties 
and bounties—to that mode he objected ; 
for to benefit one class, it must fall upon 
another. The only real good could be 
effected by economy and retrenchment ; 
and the only way to induce ministers to 
resort tothat was, by a removal of a part 


of the taxation, by ay a system of ex-: 
e 


travagance was upheld. 

Mr. Littleton thought that taxation 
should be more generally distributed; and 
that this tax, therefore, was not the one 
which ought to be continued. 

Lord Castlereagh said; he could not 
help complaining that the notions of his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce), which 
were, he knew, those of benevolence, ap- 
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peared rather contracted with reference 
to a principle of humanity; for his hon. 
‘friend should recollect, that the best mode 
of securing the satisfaction of the country 
was, to uphold the public credit which was 
so essential to its prosperity. The noble 
lord then -complained that the present 
‘time should be fixed upon for withdrawin; 
this tax. Would the House tolerate suc 
an attempt, when the country was in a 
course of restoring its currency? Thre 
House had pledged the government to 
that course, and could not now, when the 
manufacturing distresses were not so great 
as they were some time back, call upon 
them to reduce its revenue two millions, 
without knowing whether they could 
reckon upon the same state of the revenue 
in the ensuing year. ' 
Mr. K. Douglas thought that if the 
present scale of taxation was necessary, a 
more general tax than this could not be 
selected. The question being 
put, the House divided: Ayes 149, Noes 
125. Mr. Western’s motion was con- 
sequently agreed to, and a bill ordered to 
be brought in. 


List of the Majority. 


Allen, J. H. -Creevey, Thos. 
Althorp, viscount Cripps,J. 
Anson, hon. G.  Curteis, J. E. 
Astley, J. D. _ «Claughton, Thos. 
Bruce, Robt. Corbett, Panton. 
Beaumont, T. P. _ Chetwynd, G. 

, Barham, J.F. Calvert, N. - 


. Davies, T. H. 
Denison, Wm. J. 
Duncannon, vise, 


«Barham, J. F, jun. 
. Barnard, viscount. 
Barrett, S. M. 


Becher, W. W. Dundas, hon. T. 
Bennet, hon. H,G. Dundas, Charles 
Bernal, R. Drummond, J. ‘ 
Birch, Joseph Davenport, D. 


Bury, visct. ‘Ellice, Ed. 
Burrell, Walter Fergusson, sir R. C.. 
Blair, J. H. Farquharson, A. 


Benett, John Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Buchanan, John ¢/, Fitzgerald, rt. hon.M. 
Bentinck, lord, W. Fitzroy, lord C. 
Bastard, E.P. Fane, John 


Buxton, T. F. earl of 


Chaloner, Robt. -, Fox, G. Lane 
Calcraft,J. , Fellowes, W. H. 
Calvert, C. Gordon, R. 

Campbell, hon. J. Grattan, J. 

Carew, R.S.. Grant, J. P. 
Cavendish, lord G. Guise, sir Wm. - 
Cavendish, H. . Grant, G. M.’ , 


Cavendish, Charles Gooch, T.S.‘ 

Clifton, visc. Grant,col. 
Crespigny, sir W. De,,Gordca, hon. W. 7”. 
Crompton, Sam, Hamilton, lord A. 


Curwen, J.C, 


Harbord, hon. Ed, 
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Heathcote, G. J. Robinson, sir G. 
Heron, sir Robt. Rowley, sir W. 
Hill, lord A, Russell, lord John 
Hobhouse, J.C. Russell, lord W. 
Hornby, Ed, Rickford, 
Hume, Jos. Ramsay, sir A. 
Hurst, Robt., /sRogers, E.. 
Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Rumbold, C. 
Harvey, sir E. Scott, James 
James, Wm. Smith, hon. R. 
Jervoise, G. P. Smith, W. 
Johnson, colonel Smyth, J. H.. 
Lennard,T.B. Stanley, lord 
Lambton, J. G. Sykes, D. 
Latouche, Robt. Scourfield, W. A.. 
Lemon, sir W. Shelley, sir John | 
Lloyd, J.M. Sebright, sir J. 
Lushington, Stopford, visct. 
Lockhart, J.J. Talbot, R. W. - 
Littleton, Ed. / Tavistock, marq. 
Maberly, J.’ Townshend, lord O. | 


Pym, Francis 
Pollen, sir John 
Pitt, J. 
Penruddock, 
Rice, T. 8S. 


‘Macdonald, Js / Tennyson, C. 


‘Martin, John ~~, Warre,J. A, 
Mildmay, P. Webbe, Ed. 
Monck, A. Whitbread, S. C. 
‘Monteith, . Whitbread, W. H. 
Majoribanks, S.. < ~ Wilkins, W. 
Mackenzie, T. Wilson, sir R.. 
Neville,hon.R. Wood, ald. 
Nightingale, sir M. §Wyvill, M. 
Ossulston, lord « . Wodehouse, Ed. 
O’Grady, Standish,, Wynn, sir W. W. 
Palmer, col. Wemyss, J. 
Palmer, C, F. - Wilberforce, W. 
Parnell, sir H. TELLERS. 
Pelham, hon.C, A. Western, C.C. 
Power, R. Folkestone, visct. 
Price, Robt. PAIRED OFF. 


Coffin, sir Isaac. 
Colburne, N. R. 
Maberly, W. L. 
Newport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 


Ramsden,J.C. sir M. W. 

Ricardo, D. Sefton, earl 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
¥ Thursday, March 22. 


Recetvers-GENERAL oF LAND AND 
Assessep Taxes—DIsTRIBUTORS OF 
Sramps.] . Mr. Hume said, he should 
confine his motion at present to the offices 
of Receivers-general and Distributors of 
Stamps, in order to avoid the imputation 
of proposing sweeping reductions. In 
proposing the abolition of those offices his 
object was,—1. To establish economy in 
the collection of the revenue; and, 2. To 
reduce the patronage and influence which 
produced so many baneful effects to this 
country. The two offices referred to 
were in the patronage of that House, and 


{1402 


they were given in the several counties .by 
the members cf the counties to which 
they belonged. If the House should 


| agree with him in reducing those offices, 


the saving and the diminution of influence 
would be considerable. There were 65 
receivers-general in England and Wales, 
and one in Scotland. There were 95 dis~ 
tributors of stamps in Great Britain. The 
receivers-general in England and Wales 
were paid last year 41,415/. and 41,984d. 
as the poundage on their receipts. The 
great majority of the offices were filled by 
deputies; 34 being entirely performed by 
deputies; 10 jointly by principals and 
deputies; and 22 in person by the prin- 
cipals. It was strange, too, that those 
who received the largest amount. per- 
formed the duties of their offices by depu- 


' | ties. In three reports on sinecures it-had 


been admitted as a principle, that where 
the office was performed by deputy, there 
was prima facie evidence that the principal 


‘| could be dispensed with. In Ireland 


there was no receiver-general. Why, 
then, should so much of the public money 
be expended on sinecure offices in Eng- 
land? The objection made to the re- 
duction of the salaries of these offices was, 
the great security required from those 
who held them. Now, he could inform 
the government, that there were many 
individuals who would give them as good 


‘| security as was now given for the proper 


payment of those taxes into the Exche- 
quer, and who would collect them without 
taking the poundage which was at present 
taken upon them. Indeed, there was in 
London one receiver-general, who col- 
lected them without deriving any emolu- 
ments from the poundage upon them. 
The gentleman’s name was Everett; and 
all that he received from the. public, was 


7711. a year, which was the amount of 


expense incurred by his predecessor in 
the arrangement of his office, and which 
the government had insisted upon his 
taking, in consequence of his patriotic 
conduct in giving up the poundage. He 
mentioned it also for another reason, 
namely, to show that there were other 
profits connected with the office. Up to 
1783, large sums of money had been 
allowed to remain in the hands of the col- 
lectors, and great losses had consequently 
been sustained by the public. In that 
year an order was made, that the balances 
should never exceed 6,500/. That order 
was so far from protecting the. public from 


injury, that the losses in the collection of 
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than those sustained in-any other branch 
ofthe public revenue. From a return, it 
appeared that on the 5th Jan. 1820, the 
lowest balance of cash in the hands of the 
receivers-general was 367,574/. Besides 
the interest upon this sum, they received 
‘a poundage upon the whole sum collected. 
The poundage was the same now as it was 
50 years ago; and if it was deemed a suffi- 
cient remuneration when the taxes were 
smaller in amount, but the difficulties of 
transmitting them to London greater than 
they were at present, surely it was more 
‘than sufficient, now that the amount of the 
‘taxes was so much increased and the diffi- 
culties of remitting them so much dimi- 
nished, that any banker in the country 
-would remit them to town without making 
any charge for so doing, and be glad to 
‘do so, on account of the benefit which he 
would derive from the mere transition of 
the public money through his hands. 

- It wastrue, that great securities were 
‘required by government for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of the office of 


 -yeceiver-general. He had no wish to risk 


‘a farthing of the public money; but he 
could not help considering the securities 
for the office at present required as extra- 
-vagant. There were individuals now 
living who, having been security for per- 
sons who had settled their accounts as 


‘receivers-general, were told, at the time, 
that there was not any thing, or a very 
‘small sum owing from those persons to 
‘the public, but who, ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years afterwards, had charges 
‘brought against them of 10,000/. 20,000/. 
-and even 100,000/. If it were good for 
-the public that the demanding enormous 


-securities should continue, he would be 
the last to reprobate it ; but it was as bad 
as bad could be. Since the year 1790, 
there had been ten receivers-general who 
had died or left office, and whose arrears 
amounted to 304,337/. On the first of 
January 1820, 117,115/. was owing to 
the public. What he wished especially 


- to impress upon the House was, that the 


large balances which. were . left in 
the hands of the receivers-gencral, was 


‘an encouragement to peculation, and the 
‘cause of much loss. In the finance ac- 


counts it appeared, that although 6,500/. 
ought to be the maximum of the balances 
left in the hands of the receivers-general, 
many of the: balances were of much larger 
amount; that in the hands of Mr. Eyton, 
the late receiver-general of Salop, being 
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89,180/., and. that in the hands of Mr. 
Shaw, the late. receiver-general of Surrey, 
71,8612. Mr. Shaw died in 1806, leaving 
a certain balance against him. The com- 
missioners of taxes made a demand in 
consequence on his securities, who paid 
30,0007. The commissionets then de- 
clared that the remaining balance due did 
not exceed 3,000/, or 4,000/. After five 
years had elapsed, however, the commis- 
sioners again came forward, on informa- 
tion which they had received in theinterim, 
and demanded 40,000/. over and above 
the sum which had been already paid b 
Mr. Shaw’s securities, of whom sir 
Noel was one, and Mr. L’Estrange ano- 
ther. This instance alone would be suffi- 
cient to show the extent of. the existing 
mischief. But there was a more recent 
case, the circumstances of which shocked 
every man who had become acquainted 
with them. Mr. Eyton, the receiver-ge- 
neral for Salop, died in 1816. Mr. 
Eyton’s accounts having been examined 
before sir J. K. Powell, and sir J. Hill 
became securities for him, they were told 
that the balance against him was only a 
few thousand pounds. On that assurance 
those gentlemen became his securities. 
After Mr. Eyton’s death, however, the 
commissioners discovered that an enor- 
mous balance was. owing from him to t 
public, no less than 20 years ago. In 
consequence of that being discovered, 
they called on his securities within a 
twelvemonth to appear and plead to the 
charge .of no less a sum than 100,000/. 
They: went into court, and there they 
roved that the money received from the 
and-tax had been paid regularly into the 
exchequer during the time that they had 
been his securities. The learned judge, 
however, who presided at the trial, in- 
formed the jury, that as: money bore no 
mark by which it could be determined 
on what account it was paid, they must 
decide that it had been paid on the general 
account. between the commissioners and 
Mr. Eyton; and the jury had found a 
verdict for the whole debt. If govern- 
ment had acted in this case, as it had 
usually acted in similar cases, it would 
have issued an execution against their 
property; but executiop had been very 
properly stayed, and he trusted that no 
attempt would be made to revive it. It 
was, however, invidious to place govern- 
ment in such a situation as required it to 
show indulgence to one party, at the same 
time that it pressed the strict execution 
of the law upon another. 
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In the post-office, the customs, &c.,’ 
not one-half of the losses had been sus- 
tained in all these departments combined, 
that had been sustained in the land and 
assessed taxes alone. In the excise, the 
total debt on the outstanding balances 
was not equal to one-half of that upon the 
land-tax. He, therefore, maintained that 
the House was bound to abolish these ap- 
pointments, if it had any wish to study 
economy. There was, however, another 
point, which he wished to press upon the 
House. In the excise, the balances were 
paid into the exchequer eight times a year, 
whilst the receivers-general of the land- 
tax only paid in their balances four times 
a year. If the same plan were adopted 
as to the land-tax that was adopted as to 
the excise, a great saving might be created 
to the public in the interest of the money 
which at present went into the pockets of 
the receivers-general. Nor could they 
justly complain of the adoption of that 
plan; for, exclusive of 2d. in the pound, 
which they received upon the land-tax, 
and 13d. in the pound upon the assessed 
taxes, they received 3d. in the pound for 
collecting it, and paid only 12d. in the 
pound to their district clerks, who saved 
them all the trouble. Their profits would 
therefore well admit of reduction; or, if 
they thought that they would not, they 
had only to abandon their offices, and he 
would find others who would perform the 
duties of them, at a much lower rate, 
finding exactly as good securities. The 
nature of those securities was not, how-. 
ever entirely free from complaint ; as they 
were not at all proportionable to the 
amounts received, but varied upon rules, 
of which he could not discover the prin- 
ciples. If it were necessary to keep up 
the offices, he would advise that the go- 
vernment should dispose of them by com- 
petition, and should encourage individuals 
to make tenders for them. 

He should now proceed to that part of 
his motion which referred to the Distri- 
butors of Stamps. There were 68 dis- 
tributors of stamps in England and Wales, 
who, in 1819, received allowances or 
poundage amounting to 72,650/., in 1820, 
to 73,761/., and on the 5th Jan. 1821, 
there was a balance of 103,000/. in their 
hands due to the public. ‘This: was the 
lowest balance that they ever had; for it 
was the money they retained at the end 
of a quarter, when they were expected 
to pay it into the exchequer: in the 
middle of a quarter they frequently had 
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in their possession three or four hundred 
thousand pounds of the public money. 
He found that from 1694 up to 17538, 
they had been allowed a poundage of 5 
per cent. In 1758, the rate of poundage 
was raised from 5to6 per cent. It remained 
at 6 per cent, till 1764, in which year it - 
was again reduced to 5 per cent. Since 
that time, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of a committee, of which the 


_ late Speaker had been chairman, it had 
_ been reduced to 4 per cent. in all parts of 


England, except Bristol, where it was 
only 3% per cent. Now, the House would 
find, that each of the distributors of stamps 
received, upon an average, a salary of 
1,068/. a year, independently of the in- 
terest of the public money in his hands, 
which generally amounted, every year, 
to several hundreds more. The question 
which he had, therefore, to submit to the 
House was-—whether this sum was or was 
not too great a remuneration for their 
services. In order to bring under its 
notice the abuses of this system, he 
would beg their attention to the large 
sums which some of these distributors re- 
ceived. Mr. J. H. Cole, the distributor 
for Norfolk, had, for the last 19 years, re- 
ceived, upon an average 3,821/. a-year. 
Mr. Gray, of York, 5,881/. 4s; Mr. 
Gresley, of Warwick, 2,600; and in 
Lancashire, where there were two distri- 
butors, the average sum which one of 
them, Mr. Staniforth, had received at 
Liverpool in the last four years, was 
4,398)., and that of the other of them, 
Mr. Myers, was 3,445/. Now, he under- 
stood, from the best authority, that if 
government would allow men of respec- 
tability at Liverpool to become the dis- 
tributors of stamps there, upon giving the 
same sccurity as was now required, there 
were gentlemen in that town who would 
perform all the duties which those two 
gentlemen performed for 800/. each. He 
might be told that would only produce a 
saving of 3,081/. for each individual, and 
that that was only a trifling saving; to 
which he would answer, that it was only 
by reductions in items like these that the 
gross expenditure of the country could be 
diminished. 

He would now call the attention of the 
House to what was the case in Scotland. 
At Aberdeen an individual received 
1,500/. a year for the distribution of 
stamps. When he was last at that town, 
he was informed that many persons, who 
could give security for 50,000/., would be 
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lad to pes the duties of the distri- 
see of stamps for 300/. a year. In 
Scotland these distributors, in the year 
1795, received a poundage of 10 per cent, 


but now the v4 distributors only received 


an allowance of 6 per cent upon all their 
disbursements. Mr. Muir, of Glasgow, 
was patriotic enough to receive only 4 
per cent; but it appeared, notwithstand- 
ing, from the returns, that he received 
4,885l. annually, and, if the people of 
Glasgow were to be believed, a great deal 
more. He would have government put 
up the places of these distributors for 

ublic biddings. It could not be objected 
sere that the parties who would bid for 
them would not be persons of property ; 
for, if the individuals gave good security, 
all was done that was necessary. Besides 
the objections to the manner in which 
stamps were distributed, he had another 
objection to urge : it was this, that if an in- 
dividual wanted a shilling stamp, he was 
charged 13d. for it. He himself had oc- 
casion the other day at Bath, to get a 5s. 
stamp, for which he was obliged to pay 
§s. 5d. Thus the public were paying to 
the distributors, an additional tax of from 
5 tv 7} per cent. This was a most 
shameful imposition; and he could not 
sce any reason why, if a man who took 
five nails from his majesty’s yard was 
thought deserving of transportation, the 
individual should not be subjected to a 
similar punishment who imposed a tax of 
an additional penny upon every stamp sold 
to the public. This evil, however, arose 
very naturally out of another. The dis- 
tributors of stamps did not discharge 
their duties in person, but by deputy ; and 
the consequence was, that when an idle 
poet (Mr. Wordsworth) was appointed 
one of their number, he minded little in 
what manner his deputy made his profits, 
provided he received his share of them.— 
The hon. member then proceeded to no- 
tice the manner in which the distribution 
of stamps was conducted in Scotland.. 
There was in that country, one head dis- 
tributor, who had the appointment of all 
the sub-distributors. The head distri- 
butor was appointed by the noble lord, in 
whose hands all the patronage of Scot- 
land’ was supposed to be; and conse- 
quently, as the head distributor was a 
creature of the noble lord’s choosing, the 
appointment of the sub-distributors was, 
in point of fact, part of the patronage of 
the noble lord. Now, all the sub-distri- 


~butors in Scotland remitted directly to 
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one and the same person in London. 
Why could not this be done in England? 
If it were done, a saving of 44 per cent 
might, by that measure alone, be gained 
to the country. The aggregate of the 
saving which he had pointed to, would be 
132,000/. It was with satisfaction he ob- 
served, that the attention of the Treasury 
had been directed to the subject. But 
what was the great relief proposed? A 
contingent saving of 20,000/. at some 
distant period ! 

iaaher objection to the present sys- 
tem was, the patronage which it created, 
and the use made of that patronage. The 
fact was, that the distributors had been 
gradually increased from 50 to their pre- 
sent number, to meet the political views 
of the existing administration. For in- 
stance, he had been informed, that some 
years ago there was but one distributor of 
stamps at Liverpool. On the death of the 
individual holding that office, application 
was made to government by general 
Tarleton, then one of the members for 
Liverpool, and the other member, both of 
whom were supporters of the administra- 
tion, each in behalf of a friend. In this 
dilemma what did government do? They 
adopted the mode of splitting the office 
into two, and thus of gratifying both the 
applicants. He was very apprehensive 
that in many cases the influence which this 


patronage gave was used most injuriously 


to the public interest. There was a 
double motive, therefore, for reforming 
the present practice—the diminution of 
the national expenditure by 132,000/., 
and the abolition of 167 sinecure places. 
If the House would not consent to such a 
reform as this, what. could the country 
expect? Government themselves would 
eventually benefit from sucha reduction 
of patronage ; for, on the same principle 
as that by which the currency was affected, 
a diminution of amount would render the 
remainder more valuable. He repeated 
what he had said on a late occasion, that 
he was the government's best friend. If 
on the present occasion they would adopt 
his suggestion, they would give universal 
satisfaction—except, indeed, to the 167 
sinecurists. He defied any person to 
make out a stronger case, coupling policy 
with economy. He did not, propose 
any thing of a substantive nature. 
None were able to carry any thing 
of that kind into effect as the Treasury ; 
but if ministers would not do so, let 
them move for the appointment of a com- 
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mittee [Hear, hear! from lord Castle- 
reagh]. He was happy to hear the 
cheers of the noble lord: he certainly did 
not expect them, because the proposal 
last year was met by the noble lord with 
a direct negative. He would now move: 

1. « That there are 65 receivers-general 
of the land and assessed taxes in England 
and Wales, who received an allowance of 
41,4152. and of 41,984/. in the years end- 
‘ing the 5th Jan. 1820 and 1821, for the 
duties of their office, although the greater 
number of these receivers-general per- 
formed that duty entirely by deputy, and 
retained balances of cash in .their hands, 
which, on an average of these years, ex- 
ceeded 367,574/. sterling per annum. 

2. * That it appears by the returns be- 
fore the House, that ten receivers-general 
were, on the Ist of Jan. 1820, in arrears 
at the time of their death, or of leaving 
their office, since 1790, to the amount of 
304,3371. 12s. 4d.; of which amount a 
balance of 117,115/. 1s. 8d. then remained 
due to the public, as stated in the annual 
finance account laid before this House in 
1820. 

3. ** That the office of receiver-general 
of the land and assessed taxes is one of 
deposit, and for remittance of the taxes 
from district collections to the Exchequer ; 
and in the present state of the finances of 
the country, that such service may be 
performed at a Jess charge to the public 
than is now incurred, with equal security 
against loss, aod with equal efficiency to 
the public service. 

4. “ That there are 95 distributors of 
stamps in Great Britain, who received al- 
lowances or poundage amounting to 
87,2331. for the year ending 5th Jan. 
1820, and 87,973. for the year ending 
5th Jan. 1821; and also retained balances 
of cash in their hands, which, on an aver- 
age of these years, exceeded 138,926/, 
sterling. 

5. “ That in the present state of the 
finances of the country, the duty of dis- 
tributor of stamps may be performed at a 
less charge to the public than is now in- 


curred, with equal security against loss, | 


and with equal efficiency to the public 

service.”? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 

that he would move as an edueitliees: for 


the appointment of a select committee, to 

inquire whether the object of the motion 

could be carried into effect consistently 

with the public interest. He would adopt 

the suggestions of such a committee, 
VOL. IV. 
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whatever might be their effect as to 
patronage; that was a. consideration 
which he would put entirely out of the 
They would examine into the 
etails of the plan of the hon. member, 
and see how far the arrangement he pro- 
posed could be carried into effect. He 
could not think that the existing system 
was worthy of such complete reprobation 
as the hon. member bestowed upon it; 
but if on examination it should be found 
that defects existed in those establish- 
ments, he would not object to their re- 
moval. He could not, however, but be 
cautious in laying aside a system of col- 
lection which had been tried so long, 
and which had secured the public revenue 
with a degree of accuracy, which the hon. 
memter was not aware of. Under this 
system, for a period of 30 years, a sum 
of 337 millions of money had been col- 
lected, and the whole loss on that sum 
was but 13,750/. He should now move, 
as an amendment, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consider of the 
duties of the receivers-general of land and 
assessed taxes, and of the distributors of 
stamps, in Great Britain, and of the al- 
lowances made to the said receivers-ge- 
neral and distributors, and to report their 
observations thereupon to the House.” 
Sir J. Mackintosh said, that his hon. 
friend was entitled to the gratitude of the 
country, for the zeal and perseverance 
which marked his public conduct, and 
which rendered him one of the most 
useful members of that House. The per- 
severance of his hon. friend had obtained 
that concession from ministers which they 
had formerly refused to make. Besides, 
they had that night heard a lecture from 
the chancellor of the exchequer, on 
the propriety of retrenchment—on a total 
disregard to patronage—on purity and 
disinterestedness in public life, which 
would do honour to the exchequer of 
Utopia. With respect to the abuses of 
which his hon. friend complained, those 
abuses were too glaring not to be de- 
nounced by the committee. With respect 
to them, he considered inquiry and con- 
demnation as synonymous. The conces- 
sion which ministers had just made, would 
pretty clearly show the salutary effects of 
occasional majorities against them in that 
House. It showed how those majorities 
tended to liberalise their minds. It brought 
the language of economy to their lips—it 
induced them to consent to investigations 
which they had formerly resisted with all 
4X 
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their might. He trusted that this ex- 
ample would not be lost on those hon. 
members who were generally in the habit 
of supporting them. They would see 
that a measure beneficial to the country 
might be carried, without depriving mi- 
nisters of their offices. This must afford 
some consolation to those who had fre- 
quently shown themselves so desirous of 
securing to them a perpetuity of power. 
The time certainly had been, when a go- 
vernment would have required support in 
all great measures of policy or taxation, 
as the condition of their carrying on the 
public affairs. The time had been, when 
if either their foreign or domestic system, 
or any important part of it, were rejected 
by the House of Commons, ministers 
would no longer retain either power or 
office. But the time of these proud con- 
stitational distinctions had passed away : 
it was now found that an administration 
might continue to enjoy power, after that 
confidence by which it could alone be jus- 
tified, was withdrawn. He should not 
make any observations on the list of the 
committee, read by the right hon. gentle- 
man, further than to remark—which he 
did without invidiousness, or, he hoped, 
indeli¢cacy—that, with the exception of 
four or five names eminently qualified for 
the task, the list did not contain a fair re- 
presentation of the different political 
views known to be entertained in that 
House. At the commencement the list 
promised extremely well; but the rear 
seemed to him to be in great need of re- 
inforcements. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman seemed to be 
more intoxicated with the majority in 
which he had found himself the night be- 
fore than became a person of his expe- 
rience and ability. He hoped the hon. 
and learned gentleman, now that he acted 
as the leader of a party, would not so 
easily be betrayed into these juvenile in- 
discretions. The exultation of the hon. 
and learned member was more worthy of 
a young beginner than of so grave and 
learned a personage. If he carried back 
his remembrance to the period when the 
present marquis of Lansdown was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he would find 
that the administration of that day had 
received two hints similar to the one of 
last night, and in fuller Houses, without 
considering it their duty to resign. They 
received two such warnings: one with 
regard to a tax on iron, and the other 


with regard to private breweries, neither 
of which induced them to make a sur- 
render of their offices. To use acommon 
expression, he would advise the hon. and 
learned gentleman not to halloo before he 
was out of the wood; for he was much 
mistaken if he supposed that the late 
division had induced the present conces- 
sion. He could assure him, that ten days 
since, he (lord C.) had attended a meet- 
ing, at which it was agreed to refer the 
subject to a committee, without reference 
to any patronage whatever. 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his ac- 
knowledgments to the hon. mover, for his 
unwearied exertions in promoting re- 
trenchment and economy, at a time when 
the public interests so imperiously called 
for them. 

Mr. S. Wortley confirmed the state- 
ment of his noble friend, as to his attend- 
ing a meeting at which he had pledged 
himself to consent to the appointment of 
a fair committee. 

After some further conversation, as to 
the appointment of the committee, a com- 
mittee consisting of the following members 
was agreed to, with which Mr. Hume 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied : viz. 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. W. 
Wynn, Mr. Macdonald, sir C. Long, Mr. 
Holford, Mr. W. Courtenay, sir T. Ack- 
land, Mr. Brandling, Mr. Tremayne, Mr. 
E. Wodehouse, Mr. Chetwynd, sir H. 
Parnell, Mr, R. Smith (of Lincoln), Mr. 
N. Calvert, Mr. W. Whitmore, and lord 
Binning. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 23. 


Roman Catuoric Disapitity Re- 
MOVAL Bitt.] Sir J. Newport, after 
regretting the domestic affliction which 
had deprived this question of the splendid 
eloquence of Mr. Plunkett, and compli- 
menting the gentlemen who had support- 
ed it, moved the order of the day for 
taking the report of this bill into further 
consideration. 

Mr. Croker said, that when he gave 
notice of a motion for enabling his majesty 
to make provision for the Roman Catholic 


clergy of Ireland, he did so upon the full 
conviction that such a measure would 


tend to the security of the Roman Ca- 
tholic no Jess than that of the Protestant 
interest; and the more he thought of the 
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subject, the more he was satisfied of its 
propriety. He was aware, however, that 
many members, for whose opinion he en- 
tertained a sincere regard, objected that 
the time for introducing the measure was 
unfavourable, and he therefore wasanxious 
that the House should be enabled to give 
its undivided attention to the approaching 
discussion. With this view, he should 
postpone the motion of which he had 

iven notice until the bringing up of the 
report of the committee. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. On putting the question, that 
the first clause be agreed to, 

Sir W. Scott said, that the present was 
one of the many bills which had been 
brought before parliament by men of great 
talents, actuated by the best of motives. 
The present measure he believed to have 
been introduced by a right hon. gentle- 
man of equal talent, and with motives no 
less good, and if this bill should ultimately 
fail, it would show that there were diffi- 
culties in its principle which no abilities 
could surmount. The bill proposed to 
relieve certain Roman Catholics from the 
oath of supremacy, and the clause for 
that purpose, after pointing to the oath, 
suggested the adding of an explanation. 
Now, the original oath of supremacy 
contained two propositions; the first af- 
firmative, as to the kingly authority over 
the church; the second negative, as to 
exclusion of papal and all other foreign 
influence upon matters ecclesiastical or 
spiritual within the realm. This was an 
ancient oath; at the Revolution it had 
been modified, and in that state it conti- 
nued, It was not matter of concealment, 
but of notorious history, that anterior to 
the Reformation, the papal authority did 
exist, and was exercised, though checked 
occasionally by the firmness of our princes 
and our parliament. In one instance, it 
had been restrained by an act of the le- 
gislature; but it remained for the Re- 
formation to decide against the authority 
altogether. This was the oath required, 
and taken in the best of times, and which 
the experience of two centuries had con- 
firmed. It was particularly necessary to 
observe what was laid down at the time 
of the Revolution. It was then consider- 
ed, that a divided religion, a distribution 
of authority with a foreign power, was 
inconsistent with the safety of the state. 
All the intermediate statutes had proceed- 
ed upon the same principle ; and with re- 


ference to the oath itself, he. thought no 
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language could possibly be stronger. 
The primary object of the oath was, not 
so much to confer authority upon the 
Crown, as to divest it from the pope. | It 
was demonstrable that this was the first 
principle of the constitution, to the ex- 
clusion of the pontifical authority even in 
spiritual matters. It was impossible to 
possess a greater authority than that 
which was mentioned in the oath. Give 
any one a man’s conscience, and you give 
him in some degree the guidance of his 
actions. But to return to the historical 
part of the subject. In Elizabeth’s reign 
the oath was qualified by an admonition 
which contained two propositions :—one 
was, that the queen enjoyed no other 
authority than that which was enjoyed by 
her royal father and brother. Then what 
was that authority? Why, an authority 
altogether exclusive of foreign influence. 
The other proposition was this—a slander 
had gone abroad, that the queen, as head 
of the church, claimed the right of per- 
forming spiritual functions, This was an 
error even as to the right; for the being 
head of the church did not necessarily in- 
clude a right to perform the spiritual 
functions. However, against this right 
the Queen protested, and this was the 
whole of the admonition. Referring again 
to the terms of the oath of supremacy, 
the right hon. member said it was impos- 
sible for words to be more exclusive. But 
then the clause under consideration stated 
that the Roman Catholics felt scruples 
upon the subject, lest the oath might be 
construed into a denial of the spiritual 
authority of the pope. This he rather 
conceived to be a gratuitous assumption ; 
though undoubtedly it went to the ex- 
clusion of authority in civil matters. The 
clause, in short, he conceived to be an 
attempt to explain a modern oath by an 
ancient explanation, in no way applicable 
to the question. He new came to con- 
sider the enacting part. It was proposed 
to change the nature of the oath itself. 
It was proper to consider the terms. The 
right hon. member then read the proposed 
explanation; and, referring to the words 
“in any manner conflicting with the duty 
due to his majesty from his subjects,” 
observed, that this again was founded 
upon a gratuitous assumption; and no 
reliance, therefore, was to be placed upon 
the explanation. The interpretation 
he considered directly contrary to the 
tenor of the oath; and he called upon 
hon. gentlemen to consider whether its 
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introduction would not be the adoption 
of a dangerous novelty. An oath was 
now substituted contrary to the tenor of 
the former; and the person taking the 
oath was to be informed, that the words 
of it were to be expounded differently 
from their ordinary import. This he 
thought was holding outa dangerous dis- 
tinction for the private conduct of ‘indivi- 
duals.—-A distinction which he considered 
fitter for the ¢asuistry of schools than 
the dignity of a British parliament. He 
had other objections to the measure, buthe 
should forbear to state them, and should 
conclude by observing, that his objections 
to it in principle as well as in detail, was 
invincible. 

’ Mr. Horace Twiss said, he should not 
have presumed to rise immediately after 
the right hon. gentleman, whose great 
ability and high character made it so 
dangerous for almost any man to come 
into competition with him; but that no 
other member seemed disposed to speak, 
and he was anxious, as soon as possible, 
to bring back the question to the grounds 
on which the bill had been originally put 
by the mover. The right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last had said, that the 
admonition of Elizabeth had gone no 
further than to disclaim any greater 
power than was possessed by her father 
and brother. Be it so: but her father 
and brother had no law entitling them to 
administer an oath of supremacy to their 
subjects. When the right hon. gentleman 
deprecated the danger of a foreign power 
over a British conscience, it was material 
to observe, that there wasareligious as well 
asa moral conscience: that a power over 
conscience in matters of abstract religion, 
which was all that the Catholics sought 
to except, was quite distinct from a power 
over conscienee in practical matters, as to 
which all honest men, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, were unanimous. The 
oath of supremacy, explained as Elizabeth 
had explained it, was the only test 
thought of for a century and a half. It 
was not till the comparatively modern 
date of Charles 2nd, that any further test 
was thought of. And when, in that day, 
the test as to transubstantiation was for 
the first time imposed, it was the inven- 
tion not of themonarchy tostrengthen their 
own power, but of the opposition to 
weaken it. The monarchy resisted the 
tests then: to be consistent, it should 
now concur to abolish them. Very 
different seemed to be the light wherein 


the government, which saw the birth of 
that measure, regarded its probable ten- 
dency, from that wherein it is viewed by 
those who now seek to continue it. The 
laws against Catholics undoubtedly grew 
more and more severe, till after William’s 
establishment on the throne. But did 
that settle the law? Was it so meant by 
the whigs of that day? The late dangers 
of the constitution were too fresh to allow 
their returning in William’s reign to a, 
regimen suiting a state of confirmed 
health: and therefore only the laws were 
for a while endured. Those dangers, it 
is said, have often recurred, and may 
recur again; therefore, the restrictions 
must be continued. Such an argument 
would go to any length; to repeal the 
Habeas Corpus act, because it has been 
sometimes necessary to suspend it: it 
would go, in Ireland, to establish martial 
law for ever, because it has been some- 
times necessary to proclaim it there—to 
give up now all that is valuable within the 
constitution, lest that constitution be en- 
dangered hereafter, ‘‘ et propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas” [Cheers]. If the 
founders of the constitution had been 
living now, would not they have been the 
first to apply that great maxim of all com« 
mon sense, that the reason of the law 
ceasing, the law itself ceases also? Or 
must we take those wise, just, temperate 
legislators to have held this monstrous 
language to the Catholics, «« We put you 
under a perpetual ban. Times may alter, 
may mend, but you shall not profit by 
the change: in the: improvement of all 
else, your condition shall remain stationary 
and hopeless. Tranquillity, which this 
generation has not found, may visit our 
posterity, but your children shall never 
share its blessings.”—Thehon. gentleman 
then referred to a memorial prepared by 
William and the whigs for the treaty of 
Ryswick, expressing their opinion, that 
the penal part of the code might even then 
be safely repealed, and that if the Catholics 
behaved well on that indulgence, further 
concessions might be granted; but that 
jealousy was excited in the people, when 
all was sought at once. This document 
proved two things; first, that the whigs 
never meant the ‘restrictions to be per- 
manent; secondly, that this system. of 
solicitation by little and little, which the 
Catholics were so much blamed for pur- 
suing, was the very course which the 
founders of the Revolution themselves 
contemplated, suggested, and preferred.— 
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The hon. gentleman then argued, that to 
treat these solicitations as they were treat- 
ed in petitions to the House, as disturb- 
ances of the principles of the constitution 
for the profit of a few, was an injustice 
not more to the Catholics and their ad- 
vocates, than to the Revolution itself; 
for it assumed that the Revolution had 
taken for its principle a narrow exclusion, 
which, in truth, it had but tolerated, as 
a special exceptivn for a temporary 
danger. What was now sought was, not 
to introduce an anomaly, but to remove 
one. Do you ask, said the hon. genile- 
man, upon what merits the Catholics re- 
quest this? I ask, upon what principles 
you refuse it? For on a question of 
liability to a penal code, warrantable only 
while there was danger from Catholic 
pretenders to the throne, the burthen of 
proof is not on us who defend, but on you 
who accuse. You say the code is not 
penal, but only exclusive; I say, that in 
principle there is: no such distinction. 
Ihe law is as much a penal one which 
restrains the advancement of your sub- 
jects, as that-which restrains their for- 
tune or their freedom. You thought the 
law penal. which disabled the Catholics 
from holding land! What is the law 
which disables them from holding” office ? 
or where, in principle, is the distinction 
between the corporeal and the incorporeal 
freehold? It is said that, as we are a 
Protestant people, we ought to be repre- 
sented by a Protestant parliament. Would 
a few Catholic members alter its character 
into a Popish one? No man, for instance, 
would approve a military parliament ;— 
but the most constitutional denouncer of 
standing armies will not maintain, that 
the valuable presence of a few gallant 
members within these walls has given a 
military character to the House of Com- 
mons. What is our Protestant people; 
universally Protestant? No; Protestant 
as to the majority, Catholic as to a cer- 
tain portion. Suppose that portion re- 
resented by Catholics; will not the par- 
iament, as a whole, be still a Protestant 
parliament in the same sense in which the 
people to be represented are a Protestant 
_ people [much cheering]? But I should 
rely little on the one or the other consti- 
tutional theory, if there were danger. in 
practice. You ask, where are we to stop? 
answer, at the point which completes 
to every. man the greatest share of free- 


dom and of franchise which he.can enjoy, 


consistently with the general good ; there 


I will stop, and not sooner. Would I 
make the Catholic the established religion 
of Ireland? If that were expedient. for 
the general good, I would; but if 
it be not, how does this remission 
bring that result a step nearer? If 
the Bill pass to-morrow, how will the sub- 
tlest Papist whom a Jesuit ever bred, 
find himself forwarded io his supposed 
design to subvert the establishment? I 
have never yet heard it shown how these 
dreaded Catholics were to make a begin- 
ning, nor even how their means would be 
augmented by the change. Their politi- 
cal power would be increased of course, 
but that increase would be more than com- 
pensated by the diminution of moral force, 
by taking from them their Protestant 
allies, who would have a direct interest in 
opposing any minority that should attempt 


the disturbance of the state. ‘Their pecu-' 
niary means would be the same afterwards 


as now. Then, as to their numerical 
strength, the only other weapon, do you 
fear that when their religion should be- 
come no longer an unprofitable one, the 

would draw over the majority to their 
faith? Sir, theirs is not the sort of faith 
likely to make its way in these days; the 
tendency of our times is rather to believe 
too little than too much [Hear, hear a 
But be the times what they may, I should 
have little fear: for 1 cannot forget that 
the Catholic religion did once possess the 
supremacy which you suppose it to-be 
seeking now, and was too weak to retain 
it. If the Catholics could not keep the 
ascendant when they had it, what reason 
has experience given us to fear that they 
will be too strong for us now, when be- 
side the inherent force of reason which first 
overthrew the Catholic establishment, and 
on which every good Protestant must be- 
lieve his faith to be founded, we have the 
additional strength of the establishment 
and of the monarchy in our favour? But 
there is no fallacy or injustice which is not 
pressed against the Catholics.—Sometimes 
theyare called tools of the pope: and though 
there is now no Pretender, no reigning 
Buonaparté on whose work these tools can 
be employed, yet we must not trust men 
subservient to the. pope; and then, when, 
the pope himself has told you he absolves 
them from such unconstitutional ties, you 
turn round and say, the pope's permission 
is nothing, for the Catholics will not be 
bound by his authority. Sometimes we 
have a cloud of dark, dangerous tenets 
cited from this father, or that council, as 
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if the doctrines of one set of men could 
be evidence against the character of ano- 
ther. Sometimes we have a cry about an- 
cient persecutions, as if that excess had 
been peculiar to Catholic zeal—as if the 
Cranmers and the Calvins had not slain 
their tens of thousands—as if the subjects 
of 1821 were responsible for the blood 
that was shed in 1557 [great cheering ].— 
The hon. gentleman, after exposing the 
fallacy of the notion that the arguments 
for the Catholics would authorize the ad- 
mission of a Catholic King, proceeded to 
disclaim the idea of arguing on any grounds 
of abstract justice, apart from those of 

ractical expediency. The amount, said 
ies of power or liberty which I would 
give to a Catholic or to any other, is just 
so much as he can enjoy without an over- 
balancing evil to his fellow-subjects, that 
is, so much as it is expedient he should 
enjoy, no more and no less. You say he 
has enough for conscience, and it is not 
expedient to give him more, for mere 
ambition. Sir, it might, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned, whether the mere attempt to 
escape from a disqualification, partaking, 
as most disqualifications do, of the nature 
of a stigma, can properly be called am- 
bition at all; if it can, it is ambition of a 
very negative, moderate character. But 
call it ambition, if you will. Is the poli- 
tical ambition of 4,000,000 of British 
subjects a sentiment for a British legisla- 
ture to discourage? What would long 
ere this have become of our Protestant 
establishment, nay, of the country itself, 
but for that honourable ambition of our 
people, which has armed and protected 
them alike against foreign and against 
domestic oppression? If I thought that 
the Catholics were without it, I should 
hardly deem them worth the enfranchise- 
ment they seek [long continued cheering ]. 
They are but few, you tell us, whose am- 
bition is thus repressed ; but what few are 
they? The noblemen and gentlemen of 
the land—the aristocracies of family, of 
talent, of fortune—the few without whom 
you govern but inconveniently; against 
whom, if they really were what your 
code presumes them to be, you hardly 
could govern at all; the few who lead the 
many, and through whom the many are 


aggrieved. Therefore, substantially and | 


virtually, the many, as well as the few, 
are affected by your present deprivations 
— cheering]. The honourable gen- 
tleman then adverted to the inconsistency 
of the exclusive laws in their present 
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state; admitting the members of the 
Scotch Kirk and the Dissenters, all as 
much opposed to the establishment as the 
Catholics themselves, yet shutting out 
the Catholics. The righthon. gentleman 
behind him had recently expressed sur- 
prise to learn that these bills did no more 
than to place the Catholics on a footing 
with the Dissenters. The indulgence of 
the right honourable gentleman, a states- 
man moderate in all but his talents, must 
be his excuse for the irregularity of notic- 
ing the expression of a former night. 
The state of the law might be explained 
in asentence. The Dissenters, as well as 
the church members, take freely the oaths 
of supremacy, and against transubstantia- 
tion. It was now proposedso to alter these 
tests as to let in, with the Dissenters, the 
Catholics too, the only non-conformists 
willing to take an oath at all who are 
now excluded by these oaths. The other 
test, the taking of the sacrament in our 
church, is to be left untouched. At pre- 
sent you relieve Dissenters from this test, 
by the annual acts to relieve them from 
the penalties of omission. Those acts 
will operate equally on the Catholics—so 
that, at any moment of danger, you have 
only to withhold the annual act, and then, 
without any violence or innovation, you 
bar alike against Catholic and Dissenter, 
the door of every office in the land, from 
the Treasury to the town-hall of a borough 
[continued cheering]. Theright hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Peel) is afraid of introducing 
inconsistencies. ‘There could be none to 
parallel those already existing. Your 
present frame of oaths, excluding Catho- 
lics, admits not only, as is fitting, the 
congregations of the Presbyterian kirk 
and of the Dissenting chapel, but, which 
on religious grounds is not so clear, those 
more philosophical professors who know 
only the religion of liberty and nature. 
Did the corporation of Colchester know 
this, when they petitioned a few days ago, 
for the preservation of the present system, 
because sedition, treason, and blasphemy 
were wielding, as they poetically say, 
their unhallowed sceptres? There is none 
so seditious, so treasonable, so blas- 
phemous, whom the system they cling to 
doesnot admit. The disciple of the author 
of the “ Age of Reason” makes no mouths 
at the oath about transubstantiation! He 
who has renounced the whole of Chris- 
tianity, may quite consistently renounce 
any particular creed. He abjures freely 
the supremacy of the pope; for though 
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he would rather be subordinate to a 
foreigner than to his native prince, all 
subordination and supremacy are natural- 
ly and sincerely odious to him. So, that 
while the code you uphold shuts out the 
Catholics, because, though true to their 
and our king, they are also true to their 
own religion, it admits those who are, as 
has been justly said, “ true to no king, 
to no religion true.’”?—It has been often 
said, that your oaths exclude only honest 
men, while they admit dishonest ones. 
You may say you believe none of their 
swearing ; but what can you say of their 
refusal to swear? No papai dispensation 
operates there. You have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying the sincerity of those 
applicants by a double test; by that of 
the oaths which they will take, and by 
that of the oaths which they refuse [ Hear, 
hear!]. It is monstrous in us to say, we 
deem you men not to be trusted on your 
oath, and therefore we tender you an oath 
that we may detect whether you are to 
be trusted or no. But you are not con- 
sistent even in this inconsistency. The 
Catholic oath, which you affect to distrust 
at the table of this House, you act upon 
at your assizes, not only by trusting 
_ them as witnesses, because that you 

might explain away the necessity of the 
thing; but as jurors, upon the life and 
death of their Protestant fellow-subjects ; 
nay, which some may think stronger yet, 
in questions of landed property between 
Protestant and Catholic. You are not 
more inconsistent as to the occasions of 
this partial confidence, than as to its ob- 
jects. You have given the elective fran- 
chise to the body of the people; that is, 
you do already put your faith in the great 
mass of the uneducated population, influ- 
enced as they may be by their poverty, 
their prejudices, or their priests: they 
are safe enough. But the dangerous 
men to be shut out as the arch ene- 
mies of order and social polity, are 
the wealthy and cultivated ranks— 
whom their circumstances have placed 
above temptation—whom their intellect 
has placed above delusion—the followers 
of a monarchical creed—the hereditary 
aristocracy of the land. What would 
you say if any man were now for the first 
time to embody these eontrarieties in a 
bill; declaring, that whereas it is expedi- 
ent to.exclude from trust and power, all 
not professing the established re- 
igion, it be therefore enacted, that no 
such persons be excludedgexcept only 


i the Catholics. That whereas the obliga- 


tion of an oath is not deemed by Catholics 
to be binding on them, the only security 
against Catholics be henceforth the obliga- 
tion of an oath. That whereas, never- 
theless, it is expedient to conciliate as 
far as possible, those who are likely to 
use political power with judgment and 
moderation, the educated classes be deemed 
and taken to be for ever incapable of any 
such participation [repeated cheering’}. 
You would net listen to the very reading 
of such a-bill. And yet the mere sanctity 
of prejudice, the more than Popish:super- 
stition in favour of whatever has been or 
is, induces men to sanction a heresy against 
common sense, which originally they 
never would have countenanced, and to 
declare, by their solemn votes, that, ab- 
surd and inconsistent as this system on 
the very face-of it may be, it is good 
enough for the appendage of that consti- 
tution which yet they. profess to adore.— 
Sir, I will not touch upon the details of 
these bills; only, I cannot submit silently 
to be told, that the insertion of securities 
in the second of them, is a proof that 
their supporters think there are really 
dangers to be guarded against. We 
say there are none; that the securities 
are precautions against an impossibility, 
indemnifications against nothing; but if 
there be timid:men who deem that impos- 
sibility possible—who think that nothing 
something—we give them these boons as 
securities, not against danger, but against 
their fears, lest by chance, in the Mid- 
land district, about which we have been 
to-night alarmed, in a spot too central 
for any light to have reached, in the valley 
of the shadow of Dr. Milner, there be 
found, among the weaker brethren of the 
Protestant communion, any one whose 
appetite or whose slumber may be dis- 
turbed by the terrors of one against seven 
of the Vicars Apostolic; of that one 
whose authority is cited to prove that the 
Catholics will not be satisfied with. this 
concession. I do not wait to inquire 
whether they will be satisfied or not. Par- 
liament deliberates on their claims, not 
that it may make a treaty, but that it 
may make a law. Still less, I hope, will 
the House be disheartened by the conside- 
ration just now urged by the right hon. 
gentleman, that former parliaments have 
refused this boon. I remember that the 
great historian of our legislation, lord 
Coke), of whose learning none is more 
master than the ‘right hon. gentlemaa, 
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has noted, for the encouragement, as he 
says, of worthy and industrious attempts, 
and with his words, the result of an une- 


qualled knowledge and observation, I} i 


will conclude, ** Never any good bill was 
preferred, or good motion made in parlia- 
ment, though sometimes it succeeded not 
at the first, yet it hath never died, but at 
one time or other hath taken effect.” —The 
hon. gentleman sat down amidst repeated 
cheers. 

Sir John Nicholl said, that all parties 
must admit that the present bill went to 
work a great and important change in the 
constitution. He denied that it lay upon 
those who thought with himself, to prove 
the danger that would arise from admitting 
Catholics to all offices, except those of 
lord chancellor and lord lieutenant. On 
the contrary, he thought that danger was 
already proved by the old and recorded 
statutes of the realm, and that it lay with 
the proposers of this measure to show 
that the bulwarks which their ancestors 
had raised against strong and serious dan- 

ers could now with safety be removed. 

e denied that the acts excluding Catho- 
lics from office were enacted for any tem- 
porary occasion; on the contrary, they 
were permanently directed against the 
tenets of Roman Catholics. If an anti- 
catholic spirit did not pervade the whole 
of these laws, he did not know what their 
plain meaning was. They all expressly 
enacted tests against Catholic tenets, and 
he held these acts as explanatory of the 
constitution. It had been said, that this 
was not a paper constitution: it was a 
constitution by law established, and he 
knew not how he could better show what 
was that constitution, than by showing 
what was the law by all the great statutes 
of the realm. He had heard it named a 
Titus Oates constitution. But, whatever 
name might be given to it, he knew it 
was a constitution founded in the glorious 
reign of king William, whose first speech 
from the throne in 1701 was drawn up by 
the great lord Somers. It was this glo- 
rious constitution which was now sought 
to be altered. This was the first time 
they were called upon to make that alter- 
ation which he felt to be a great and 
fearful change in the law of the land. If 
they attempted to invalidate this paper 
constitution as it was called, they might at 
the same time repeal Magna Charta, and 
the Act of Uniformity. He contended, 
that this was a qualified constitution which, 


from its lowest, up to its highest ones 


required tests to the exclusion of Catho- 
lics. The alliance of church and state 
mans the religion of the country as an 
indispensable qualification for holding of- 
fices. He concluded by protesting 
against the admission of this qualified 
oath, which might be met by a mental re- 
servation, as any security for the constitu- 
tion, or any justification for the admis- 
sion of Catholics to an equal eligibility 
to office with Protestants in a Protestant 
State. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that upon all former 
occasions, when the severity of the penal 
code had been relaxed, there was pre- 
cisely the same denunciation of danger, 
and the same cry of alarm for the safety 
of tae constitution in Church and State. 
The relaxations had, however, happily 
taken place, and the alarm was eventually 
proved to be unfounded. If the speech, 
then, of his right hon. friend were good 
for any thing, it must be carried much 
further than he intended it should be ; for 
it went to prove that what they had hi- 
therto done was wrong; that they ought 
to retrace their steps, and re-enact the 
whole body of the penal code of those 
laws which degraded Ireland, and tar- 
nished the glory of an otherwise immortal 
Revolution. It was the misfortune of the 
spirit of legislation which characterised 
the legislature of that day, that it mixed 
up accidental events with permanert 
causes, and carried this error through so 
many of its enactments. The spirit of li- 
berty seemed for a moment to be forgot- 
ten in the zeal of its enthusiastic admirers ; 
and even the mild benevolence and cha- 
rity of religion were for a moment for- 
gotten in the ardour for its protection and 
support. The result of that mistaken 
system of legislation was most strongly 
felt inthe two countries. In Ireland, it 
produced a government by the sword; 
in England, a government of freedom. In 
Ireland it ruled by the strong arm of 
overwhelming power, in England it ruled 
by the moral force of free opinion. Here 
it kept faith, and expelled those who had 
broken it; there it proffered faith, and 
at the onset, in the treaty of Limerick, 
violated that solemn pledge by the most 
flagrant breach of faith which occurred 
in modern times. His right hon. friend 
had endeavoured to show that, on the 
score of religion, that of the Catholic fur. 
nishied, according to the statute law of the 
land, a permanent exclusion. But he had 
omitted to ugte, that so ineffectual was 
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the barrier thrown up by these laws for 
the protection of the religion of the state, 
that a man possessing no religion was yet 
admissible to office. His right hon. friend, 
when he referred to these laws, should 
pause, to consider if they had been passed 
at the time with that coolness and delibe- 
ration which a sense of their importance 
should have dictated; or whether they 
were not carried through parliament in 
the tempestuous phrenzy of all parties 
who then had power, with a bustle of ge- 
neral acclamation, which was very ill- 
suited to calm and statesman-like delibe- 
ration. He denied that the period of the 
Revolution was that which ought to be 
fixed upon as the bright era of church 
history in this country. The Protestant 
church had had, long before that period, 
its ornaments and its martyrs: its Jewels, 
its Taylors, its Andrewses, and other great 
divines had previously written and bledin 
its service. These great divines never 
contemplated the permanent exclusion 
of the Catholics from an eligibility to 
power, as essential to the firm establish- 
ment of the Protestant church. When 
his right hon. friend talked of Magna 
Charta he had: looked at him with great 
astonishment. When his right hon. friend 
was engaged in an immuta- 
ble exclusion of the Catholics from power 
in this country, on account of their slavish 
adherence to opinions uncongenial with 
liberty, he should at least have refrained 
from naming that great charter, of which 
Protestant England was so justly proud, 
by the recollection that it was extorted 
by a Catholic nobility from a Catholic 
king, backed by a Catholic pontificate. 
When the noble lord opposite (lord Nu- 
gent), on presenting the petition of the 
Catholics of England, on a former night, 
stated that only four of the names affixed 
to Magna Charta were now existing in 
England, and that the lineal successors of 
those four barons had signed his petition, 
the noble lord’s declaration made every 
heart thrill. at the mutability of human 
events, which brought before them, in 
the humble attitude of petitioners, as if to 
avenge the shade of king John, from 
whom the charter was unwillingly wrung, 
the successors of four .of the great 
names which were affixed to that charter, 
humbly craving admission to those rights 
which their ancestors had nobly wen for a 
whole people, but from which an ungrate- 
ful posterity had excluded them. His 
right hon. friend had said, it was a novelty 
VOL. IV. 


in legislation to introduce an explanation 
of an oath different from the original sense 
in which it was understood, and to offer 
that explanation centuries after the oath 
was framed. Now, it was an assumption 
to say, that the explanatory qualification 
conveyed a different meaning from the 
original oath. The oath was never in- 
tended to deny the existence ofa spiritual 
authority in this realm different from that 
of the established church. Every body 
knew, both then and now, that there were 
Catholics in the empire, and that they 
acknowledged the spiritual supremacy of 
the pope. What the Catholics admitted 
was a voluntary and spiritual jurisdiction 
of the pope: at the same time with this 
admission they tendered the most unequi- 
vocal proofs of their allegiance, and only 
called for the explanation .which would 
enable them to take-the oath of supre- 
macy.—The right hon. gentleman: then 
proceeded to refer in detail to the acts 
passed in the reigns of Henry 8th, Edward 
6th, and Elizabeth, to show that, even in 
those days, the legislature only claimed a 
temporal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
They never aimed at the extinction of 
the spiritual power of the pope. They 
did not claim any thing against the right 
of « The Keys,”’ which was the spiritual 
term then given to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the pope. .As a proof 
of this, he referred to a work called the 
Reformatio Legum, which was written in 
the reign of Edward 6th, to show, that 
temporal and-secular power was merely 
aimed at by the then laws. The-acts of 
Elizabeth claimed, in fact, no new. juris- 
diction. Their very title—‘‘ For restor- 
ing the ancientjurisdiction of the Crown,” 
—showed that ; and lord Coke said, that 
the act of Elizabeth was merely declara- 
tory ; that it conferred no new right, but 
explained prior enactments. . Another 
authority of equal weight was sir M. 
Hale, who spoke of the supremacy of the 
Crown as a common law branch of its pre- 
rogative. He would call the attention of 
the House shortly to the real object of 
the measure. Captious objections or the 
exercise of acumen in the discovery of 
faults would in no respect, aid its accom- 
plishment: it was to be met. with that 
fairness and candour that became minds 
duly impressed with the importance of a 
subject in which the vital interests of the 
empire were involved. The question now 
was nothing less than this—on what prin-. 
the connexion between 
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England and Ireland was to subsist ? 
Was it to remain in that state of eoncordta 
discors hitherto preserved, or was it to be 
a firm, solid, and satisfactory union? He 
appeared on behalf of Ireland; but im- 
plored the House, for the sake of Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics—for the sake 
of peace, order and tranquillity—for the 
sake of the happiness and security of pos- 
terity—to adopt a measure that would be 
received with gratitude by a generous and 
suffering people. Ireland and her Catho- 
lic population were placed in a peculiar 
predicament; they were not allowed to 
plead their own cause on the question ; 
and, while the rights and privileges of fo- 
reign nations were acknowledged and 
preserved, surely the House would not 
think it less its duty to acknowledge and 
origi the rights and ‘privileges of Ire- 
and. He asked, to what her present si- 
tuation was to be attributed; and why 
she furnished an example of which history 
afforded no precedent? Because, in po- 
litics, the object of her rulers had so long 
been domination; in commerce, mono- 
poly ; in agriculture, restriction; in reli- 
gion, intolerance and persecution. In 


olitics, commerce, and agriculture of 
ate,. the system had been most benefi- 


cially changed; and though religion 
might be the last in the career of im- 
provement, it would, perhaps, be the first 
in the production of amelioration. It was 
for the legislature to act, to decide, and 
to accomplish, and now, at length, though 
late, to fix the stamp of confidence upon 
_. the union between the two countries. 

Mr. Brownlow said, he was one of those 
who thought that no securities which the 
Catholics could offer would be sufficient; 
but, even to those who were of another 


opinion, the present bill must be very un-. 


satisfactory. It was said, that the ap- 
pointment of a commission would be suffi- 
cient security against the interference of 
the Catholics, but he contended that such 
a commission would be totally inefficient, 
it would be no more than impanelling a 
jury of Catholics to decide on the merits 
of Catholics. |The provisions respecting 
bulls would be equally inefficient. The Ca- 
tholics would regard the acts of a com- 
mmission as an interference of unholy hands 
in religious matters. Was it likely that a 
country like Ireland, which was almost 
exclusively Catholic, could be conciliated 

such means? He believed that there 
existed in the breasts of the Catholics of 
Ireland a longing desire to make their 


church the established church of that 
country; and if they obtained admission 
to that House there would be one step 
gained towards their favourite object. If 
this were the case, as he maintained it 
was, he begged the House to consider 
what would be the situation of the Pro~ 
testant church in Ireland. If he should 
have the fortune to sit in that House 
after the admission of Catholics, he 
should feel himself bound to support what 
he conceived would be the first motion 
they would introduce, namely, that the 
tithes now paid by Catholics to the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland, should in future 
be paid to the Catholic clergy only; for 
there was nothing harder, upon a prima 
Jacie view of the case, than that the Catho- 
lics should be obliged to support the 
clergy of a different persuasion. The hon. 
member (Mr. Twiss) had said, that he 
would not advocate the eligibility of Ca- 
tholics, if he thought that there was 
likely to be a preponderance of Catholic 
members. Let him look to the popula- 
tion of Ireland, and he would find that 
the Catholic electors were as four to one 
compared with the Protestant electors, and 
therefore it was but reasonable to suppose 
that the return of Catholics would be in 
the same proportion. The Catholics 
possessed both property and influence in 
Ireland; and if they did not, who could - 
say, in the change which capital was daily 
taking, where this great qualification was 
likely to rest? They were legislating for 
posterity, and to posterity they would be 
accountable for the vote of that night. 

Mr. Wethereli said, that, in resisting 
the further progress of this bill, he was 
not about to contend for any factious or 
unsubstantial point, but for a leading and 
fundamental principle of the Protestant 
constitution of this country. In its pre- 
amble the bill asserted as a fact that there 
was a time when Catholics could take the 
oath of supremacy, and it was proposed 
therefore to restore that perverted and 
corrupted oath to its pristine condition, 
and to put such a construction upon it as 
to render it again palatable to Papists. 
This was an historical untruth. There 
never was a time when the oath intro- 
duced by the two statutes of Elizabeth 
was taken, or could be taken, by Roman 
Catholics. 

Sir J.“Mackintosh challenged the learn- 
ed gentleman to point out in the pream- 
ble of the bill any such a statement. 

Mr. Wetherell.said, it was his intention 
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neither to understate nor to overstate any 
thing ; but he understood the bill to as- 
sert, that the Roman Catholics were 
always ready to take the oath found in 
the two statutes of Elizabeth, according 
to the meaning and interpretation intro- 
duced by queen Elizabeth into her ad- 
monition. It was further asserted, that 
it was an oath which at that time might 
* safely be taken by Roman Catholics. 
After the death of Mary, Elizabeth had 
reinstated the reformation as it was in the 
reign of Henry 8th, but some strange 
gossiping tales got abroad, that the 
Queen claimed the supremacy in a differ- 
ent kind and quality to that enjoyed by 
her royal father: accordingly, an admo- 
nition was issued, addressed “ to simple 
men,” to counteract the notion that pre- 
yailed, that she demanded a right of per- 
sonal ministry in the church—such as the 
christening of infants, the churching of 
women, and so forth: in this document 
she said, that *‘ she did not challenge any 
power of administering in the church, 
wherein her subjects had been much 
abused by evil disposed persons.” This 
was all the alteration made by her admo- 
nition and injunction on the oath of su- 
premacy: ‘simple men” had_ been 
duped; and her object was to undeceive 
them, not to change the nature of the oath, 
which in the strongest and most compre- 
hensive terms negatived the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the pope of Rome. Ifa 
Catholic could take the oath then, there 
was no reason why he should not take it 
now. Upon this point he threw down the 
gauntlet, and dared any man to prove 
that he was incorrect in his assertion. If 
there were any persons who would be 
duped or imposed upon by the assertion 
of the preamble, he was one of the “ sim- 
ple men” who would not be deceived by 
it. Dismissing the preamble and its his- 
_ torical untruth, what did the clause pro- 

vide? It ought only to have added to 
the oath the exception in queen Eliza- 
beth’s injunction; but, instead of doing 
So, it went a great deal further to say that 
no foreign power has superiority or supre- 
macy which conflicts with the civil duties 
of the king’s subjects, or with the civil 
rights of the king’s courts : it was a direct 
claimer on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics of what queen Elizabeth had dis- 
claimed. For this reason he preferred 
the old oath to the new. It was a most 

reposterous and absurd misstatement.— 
But it was not merely to the oath, but to 
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the principle, to the political and general 
consequences of the bill, that he objected. 
One political effect was, to admit Catholic 
legislators, and to enable them to fill the 
highest departments of the state, with 
two exceptions; and this could not be al- 
lowed without endangering the Protestant 
community. It was worth while to see 
how this object was carried into effect ; 
how the Catholic servants of the Crown 
were to execute the duties imposed upon 
them. It was admitted that they were 
not to interfere in ecclesiastical affairs: 
that they were not to advise the Crown as 
to any ecclesiastical appointments: so 
that this enabling, capacitating, authoriz- 
ing bill, disabled, incapacitated, and un- 
authorized Catholics with regard to all 
spiritual concerns. Suppose, for instance, 
that one of these much-injured and long- 
suffering noblemen were appointed secre- 
tary of state, or premier of an administra- 
tion, he could not recommend a bishop, 
or fill up any ecclesiastical preferment 
within his gift or patronage. The French 
had a Ministre de Culte; but such an offi- 
cer was unknown here; and the Catholic 
premier could only be half a minister, 
with half the power and half the duties 
that would belong toa Protestant. Thus 
this bill, pretending to erect a building, 
only half completed it, and left it open, 
naked, and unserviceable. This great 
and gross defect, this singular absurdity, 
was not to be laid to the charge of the 
eloquent gentleman who had introduced 
the bill: the necessity of the case com- 
pelled the insertion of it. True it was 
that, in such a case, ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments were to be regulated by a commis~< 
sion, and that commission was to be 
named by the Crown; but, was it to be 
supposed, that the premier would not 
have his influence in this respect, and 
after all accomplish what it was the inten- 
tion of this bill to avoid ?—He would now 
direct the attention of the supporters of 
this measure to the privy councillor’s 
oath. By that oath, the privy councillor 
was bound not to advise the monarch on 
this or that particular measure, but on 
every question connected with the well- 
being of the state. What was the conse- 
quence? Why, if this measure were 
carried, they must alter, not only the 
oath imposed by the statute of queen 
Elizabeth, but the privy councillor’s oath 
also. But, if the Roman Catholic did in- 
terfere in ecclesiastical matters, what pe- 
nalty was meant to attach to the infrac- 
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tion of the law? Was it a fine of 6s. 8d., 
or of 33. 4d.?2 He would contend that 
the supporters of the bill, who considered 
those exclusions as contrary to the rights 
of the subject, and injurious to that fair 
and honourable ambition which no man 
more ardently admired than he did, could 
not give to the Roman Catholic an ex- 
alted situation in the state, without ex- 
punging the oath of Elizabeth, and en- 
tirely altering that administered toa privy 
councillor. With respect to the inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical authority, that 
point could be illustrated in a very easy 
manner. Suppose a Roman Catholic held 
the office of lord chamberlain, he could 
not even appoint a chaplain in ordinar 

to his majesty: so that whatever ecclesi- 


-astical duty was attached to the office, the 


Catholic liberators took care to transfer 


from him, and to impose the performance 
of that duty on others? Again, what 
-would be the effect of the bill with respect 


to Catholics sent out to govern any of 
our colonies? It would be described as 
a very hard thing that a man who had 
distinguished himself at Waterloo, should 
be prevented, on account of his religion, 


‘from going out as governor of Jamaica, 
or of any other of our West India posses- 
sions. But if he were sent out under this 


bill, what must they do withhim? Why, 
he must proceed to his destination in one 


frigate, and his ecclesiastical coadjutor 
‘in-another. The governor of a colony 
represented the sovereign: He had eccle- 


siastical power; in fact, he was the head 
of the church in that colony. Whatever 
power the king possessed in ecclesiastical 
matters, he, representing the king, had a 
right to exercise. ‘ But,” said gentle- 
men, “ how unjust it is that a brave man, 
who has lost a limb in your service, should 
be debarred from proceeding to the colo- 
nies—from enjoying a splendid retirement 
as the reward of his services!” And 
how did those gentlemen propose to get 
over this injustice? Why, by placing 
the Roman Catholic in the possession of 


‘an office, the duties of which he could 


not perform! But what was likely to 


occur at the council board? It was well 
sistency in granting the elective franchise 


known that various disputes, connected 


* with ecclesiastical matters, were referred 


to it for decision. The consequence 
must be, that, whenever a case of an ec- 
clesiastical nature was called on at the 
couneil beard, Mr. Buller would be com- 
pelled to say to any Roman Catholic privy 
councillor present—* You must leave 


the board, or you will be guilty of an 
infraction of the law.” This was the 
mode in which gentlemen intended: to 
conciliate the feeling of the Roman Ca- 
tholic! Not a day would pass without 
the occurrence of some circumstance far 
more grating to the feelings of the 
Roman Catholic than any thing which 
could happen at present. It would be 
necessary, drawn up as this bill was, to 
have two individuals in every office in the 
state; one to perform the civil, the other 
to take care of the ecclesiastical duty. 
They were earnestly called upon to admit 
the Catholics to political power. But, 
were they to admit them at the hazard of 
overturning all the old established offices 
in the state? As the bill stood, they 
could not be admitted to the old offices: 
new ones must be formed for them. 
Gentlemen who were in favour of their 
claims would say, ** We wish the Catho- 
lics to participate in existing offices ;” but 
if they were placed in those offices, they 
could not perform the duties attached to 
them.—It must be conceded to him, that 
no Catholic could come into parliament 
without possessing the right uf originating 
new laws. He would not stop to inquire 
what number of Catholics were likely to. 
be elected, although he did not think 
with a right hon. gentleman that not 
more than 24 would be likely to gain 
admission. Those who supported’ the 
bill asked, ** What danger can be ap- 
prehended from a few Catholic mem- 
bers?” . The number likely to be re- 
turned was described as exceedingly li- 
mited—rari nantes in gurgite vasto. But 
he would remind the House, that 24 
members might carry a great question. 
He would not argue from the vices but 
from the virtues of the Catholic body ; 
and he would say, that if the same power 
were given to them which the Protestants 
enjoyed, if they were honest men, they 
would endeavour to promote the interests 
of their own church. They might even 
conscientiously act against the Protestant 
church which they were taught to consi- 
der less worthy than their own. Gentle- 
men argued that there was a great incon- — 


to the Roman Catholics, and refusing to 
let them sit in parliament. He could not 
see any inconsistency in allowing them to 
elect Protestant representatives, although, 
for the safety of the constitution, they 
‘were themselves excluded from 
ment. But the advocates for the bill said, 
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«© You have conceded a great deal, and | 
ou must concede a great deal more.” 
any gentlemen, forming a galaxy of 

eminent orators and statesmen, had cen- 

sured lord Somers, who, they observed, 
had granted something at the Revolution, 
but not enough. Let those gentlemen, 
however, take care, lest the same ridicule 
which was now cast on lord Somers 
might not hereafter be applied to them- 
selves. Perhaps it would at a future pe- 
riod be said of them—* It is true, they 
have granted a good deal; but they have 
not granted all.” Such would be the 
language of those who would not be satis- 
fied unless every thing was conceded to 
them, and who would exert their utmost 
power to arrive at the attainment of their 
wishes—‘ Nil actum reputans si quid su- 
peresset agendum.” He had no doubt 
that those who introduced this bill meant 
that it should be an ultimatum—a final 
measure. But who was to bind posterity ? 
He did not think that, in point of fact, 
they were laying down a fixed and irre- 
vocable settlement; but, on the contrary, 
that they were laying down a ground on 
which other demands and concessions were 
hereafter to be made. At one period, indi- 
viduals were examined for the purpose of 
learning what concessions would put an 
end to all furtherdemand ? One of the per- 
sons thus interrogated had said, that 
emancipation was not thought more of 
than the drop of ink with which the word 
was written; but if it went to relieve the 

Roman Catholic from the burden of 

tithes, it would be considered as worth 

something. What weregentlemen doing? 

They were making a bargain between two 

parties, without knowing whether one of 

those parties would abide by the arrange- 
ment. He would appeal to the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) diplomatic ta- 
lents had been so serviceable to his coun- 
try, whether, in the course of his expe- 
rience, he had ever heard of a contract 
having been drawn up between two states, 
when it was not known whether one of 
the two contracting parties would agree 
to the terms proposed? Looking to the 
papers connected with this question, he 
found that there was no one to represent 
the pope, no one to’represent the cardi- 
nals, no one to represent the bishops; in 
short, no person to represent one of the 
parties, namely, the clergy, who were 
deeply interested on this occasion: So 
that when parliament put the wax on one 
side of the agreement, the party who had 
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side to the fire-—Under all these circum- 
stances he looked upon the work not as 
done, but only as beginning to be done. 
Those who opposed the bill were taunted 
as narrow-minded and illiberal men; but 
he would quote individuals ; and the man 
could scarcely be accused of illiberality 
who thought as they did. Mr. Locke, a 
writer of sober mind, never hesitated to 


say that the profession of the Catholic re- 


ligion in this country was a matter of to- 
Jeration. Again, ifthey looked to writers 
of a different class, who indulged in vision- 
ary and theoretical systems of government 


—such men, for instance, as Hobbes, Sid- 


ney, and Harrington, all of whom were 
liberal in their sentiments—they would 
find that every one of them laid it down 
as a principle, that a non-conformist to 
the national church was not to be admitted 
to the national councils or to the national 

arliament. Every one was aware that 
inrepublican Athens a non-conformist to 
the national religion was not allowed to 


sit in the senate; and in republican 


Rome, the man who did not profess the 
national religion was not employed in the 


business of the state. Whether they ex- 


amined the sober opinions of lord Somers 


and Mr. Locke, or the less sober senti- 


ments of those visionary writers to whom 


he had referred, it would be found, that: 


the same principle of exclusion was main- 
tained by them all. Such was the opi- 
nion of every respectable writer on the 
subject—with one exception. Healluded 
to Dr. Paley, who observed, that Roman 
Catholics and Protestants might meet in 
parliament in as friendly a manner as if 
they assembled to discuss questions of his- 
tory or philosophy. Now, he could not 
conceive that Protestants and Catholics 
could meet in parliament precisely in the 
same way as if they assembled to form a 
hortus siccus, or to discuss some point re- 
lative to the natural history of birds, 
beasts, and fishes. Such questions as 
these were not calculated to excite those 
passions which questions connected with 
station, property, rights, and immunities 
must produce. In addition to those whom 
he had mentioned as holding the doctrines 
which he professed, he might also name 
lord Rosslyn, lord Auckland, and lord 
Bolton; the two latter noblemen having 
held the office of secretary for Ireland— 
individuals, on whose opinions he would 
place as much reliance as on those of the 


_ hon. gentleman below him. They 
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were informed that Mr. Fox, Mr. Whit- 
bread, sir S. Romilly, and sir A. Piggott, 
were favourable to the Catholic cause ; 
but when he mentioned lord Somers, Mr. 
Locke, and the different writers be had 
previously adverted to, the balance as far 
as names went, was entirely on the other 
side. The hon. member for Knaresbo- 
rough, whom they all considered, on sub- 
jects of history, as a sort of professor in 
that House, told them, that in speaking 
of the power of the pope, they were not 
to argue from occurrences that had taken 
place in barbarous times. He would not 
detain the House with any allusion to the 
Spanish Armada, to Titus Oates’s plot, or 
to matters which had happened at a very 
remote period ; but he would refer to what 
had occurred in 1768, only about twenty 
years before the French Revolution, when 
the pope excommunicated the council of 
the prince of Parma. The French go- 
vernment took up the subject, and the 
French parliament in 1768, and_ the 
French king in 1772, made it high trea- 
son to hold any communication with the 
see of Rome. Now, what were they 
going todo? They were going, by the 
other bill, to legitimate, in the see of 
Rome, that right of communication—that 
right to carry on a secret correspondence 
—which, in 1772, was made high treason 
in France. In 1791, the French National 
Assembly decreed, that no such corres- 
pondence should be carried on with the 
see of Rome. So that they were about 
to declare, that no danger was to be ap- 
prehended from a system, which one of 
the most powerful monarchies in Europe 
deemed it necessary to forbid, lest it 
should operate prejudicially to the state. 
He considered this bill as eradicating 


from the British constitution a principle, 


the rooting out of which would sooner or 
later involve the country in disturbance. 
He said sooner or later ; for it would be 
found, that, because they had given a 
great deal, much more would be demand- 
ed from their posterity. The principle of 
this bill evidently was, that it should go 
to a given length, and that hereafter this 
given length would be enlarged and am- 
plified. He saw nothing like finality in 
the bill: on the contrary, he viewed it 
as an opening through which future de- 
mands were to be made. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that if ever a 
right existed to complain of the course of 
a debate, it certainly was on the present 
occasion. They were now called on to 


discuss an oath intended to be ad- 
ministered to his majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, and, in the course of four 
hours discussion, not a remark had-been 
made on the question before the House, 
except what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend who spoke first. The other clauses 
of the bill had been discussed; the 
general principle had been discussed ; 
even the other bill, though not before the 
House, had been discussed; but the 
clause which ought to have been consi- 
dered had been passed over almost in si- 
lence. Now, this clause, if carried, did 
not open the door to the admission of 
Roman Catholics to seats in that House; 
for insuperable difficulties still remained. 
It did not decide from what offices Ca- 
tholics should be excluded: _it left to the 
House a full right to exclude them from 
parliament, and also from office, as far as 
the necessity required, and good policy 
warranted. But he demanded what would 
be the effect of this attempted concilia- 
tion, if the clause were negatived? It 
would immediately close the door on ail 
conciliation. They could not then take 
office in this country; and, let it be re- 
membered, that they could not take 
office, even if it were carried, except 
under such regulations as parliament 
chose to impose. The clause pledged the 
House to nothing; but its defeat would 
close the door to all concession, however 
just and necessary. He would not follow 
the learned. gentleman through the ex- 
cursive range which he had taken. He 
would not consider what the pagan 
establishments of Athens and of Rome 
had done. He did not think it was right 
to state the conduct pursued by those 
who prevented all Christians, merely be- 
cause they were Christians, from hold- 
ing office, as a £t example for the imita- 
tion of a Christian community. He did 
not mean to touch on the mass of in- 
formation which the learned gentleman 
had extracted from the folio report of an 
hon. baronet (sir J. C. Hippesley) ; and 
he believed that the learned gentleman 
was the only man in England who had 
the patience to read the work of that in- 
dividual. But he was sure that if the 
learned gentleman had read Mr. Burke’s 
letter to Mr. Baron Smith, he never 
would have stated, that Mr. Burke was 
opposed to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; and the learned gentleman had 
thought fit to quote visionary writers, as 
he termed them, on the occasion ; which 
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was rather extraordinary for one who pro- 
fessed himself to be a practical man. He 
had called the attention of the House tothe 
opinion of Mr. Hobbes, who was undoubt- 
edly a very ingenious man. The learned 
gentleman had, however, spoken of him 
as an individual of great liberality, and 
asa determined friend of liberty. This 
certainly was the first time he had ever 
heard him so represented. He had, on 
the contrary, reduced despotism to a 
system, and made slavery a philosophical 
creed. He was the advocate of the most 
principles. In his Leviathan, 
e had treated every departure from the 
religion of the sovereign as a political 
crime. He had reduced to a system, not 
only persecution, but persecution of the 
worst kind. And the learned gentleman 
called on the House to depend on those 
visionary and speculative writers, instead 
of being guided by the opinions of all the 
great statesmen who had flourished in this 
age! Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, sir G. Savile, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and lord Mel- 
ville (who, above all men, was untainted 
by any visionary or theoretical views ), were 
all favourable to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics. The last-mentioned individual 
had measures of conciliation near his heart, 
and contributed, in 1793, to their suc- 
cess. Every statesman of the first class, 
who had flourished in this country for the 
last fifty years, had been devoted to the 
cause of the Catholics; and yet these 
were the authorities against whom the 
learned gentleman had arrayed a body of 
political speculators! The learned gentle- 
man had alluded to the examination of an 
individual who had delivered a very bold 
opinion with respect to Catholic emanci- 
ation? Who was that individual? Was 
e a Catholic bishop? Was he a Catholic 
at all? No, he was a Protestant, and no 
other than Dr. Macnevin, a member of a 
proposed directory, of an intended Irish 
republic. This was the gentleman who, 
with the liberal Hobbes and the practical 
Harrington, was opposed to the great men 
whom he had mentioned! The learned 
gentleman had also alluded to certain 
noblemen whom he stated to have sup-~ 
ported the doctrines he laid down. One 
of those noble Jords (lord Bolton) was, 
he supposed, a wise man; and of course, 
being referred to by the learned gentle- 
.™man, was a man of some celebrity; 
though, for his own part, he was inclined to 
doubt the fact, since he had heard of him 
for the first time that night. Much 
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curiosity was excited on that side of the 
House to learn who this unknown 
celebrated personage was, with whom the 
learned gentleman had met in the course 
of his reading ; but little information had 
been obtained on that subject. The 
learned gentleman was guilty of great 
negligence in reading a clause on which 
he had descanted, as well as of great 
dogmatism, in making the observations 
which he had offered on it. If he had 
read the preamble carefully, he would 
have found that it contained no such 
matter as he had stated. It was there 
set forth, that his majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects were always ready to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, 
but that they entertained scruples with 
respect to the oath of supremacy. This 
was the substance of the passage in ques- 
tion, which the learned gentleman had 
wholly misrepresented. The learned 
member had dwelt upon the direful con- 
sequences of a Catholic’s becoming go- 
vernor of Jamaica, or of any other British 
settlement. He would be glad to know 
what was, even under the present system, 
to prevent such a consummation. In 
what chapter of the constitution did the 
hon. member find that power with which 
he had thought fit to invest the premier, of 
advising the Crown in all matters relative 
to ecclesiastical preferment? The learned 
member talked of the inconsistencies 
to which the bill before the House would 
lead, as if the existing arrangements with 
respect to the Catholics, were the most 
complete, entire, and well-concocted that 
wisdom could devise, instead of a mere 
jumble of incongruities—a mass of matter 
formed from a selection of every legal 


and constitutional anomaly. Talk of in- 
consistencies under the régime pro- 
posed! Look at the present system. Was. 


not the elective franchise permitted to 
Catholics in Ireland, and denied to 
Catholics in England? Were not the 
highest military offices open to Catholics ; 
and were not the lowest civil offices shut 
against them? The bill proposed to re- 
move a thousand inconsistencies; and it 
was objected against it that it would leave 
half a dozen. Nor was the learned mem- 
ber content with arguing against the Ca- 
tholics: he had put himself in their place, 
and judged of their feelings and opinions; 
and being so in their place, he fancied 
that the irritation of the Catholic body 
would be greater under the new system 
than it was under the old. With infmnite 
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deference to the sentiments of the learned 
member, he would, upon that particular 
point, prefer taking the opinions of the 
Catholics in person. He would take the 
word of the duke of Norfolk in preference 
to the learned gentleman, who said he 
would rather be admitted to parliament 
and to office, under the proposed restric- 
tions, than not at all. Then the House 
had heard something about the power of 
four-and-twenty Catholic members, if they 
thought fit to hang together, to turn the 
scaleuponany division of the House. Why, 
upon a general question no doubt they 
might doso ; but, upon a general question 
they could have no interest in doing so; 
and the moment it came to a ques- 
tion between Protestants as Protestants, 
and Catholics as Catholics, the little 
confederacy of 24 would bring a ma- 
jority of some 620 about their ears. The 
real question for the consideration of the 
House was, whether the oath proposed by 
the bill to be administered to the Catho- 
lics did or did not afford as much security 
for their obedience to the sovereign as su- 
preme head of the church, as an oath 
could give, or as a civil government was 
entitled to require. 

Mr. Grosset spoke against the principle 
and provisions of the bill, and said he 
conceived the oath of Elizabeth to which 
the admonition annexed to the injunctions 
referred, and which was sanctioned by 
the act passed in the fifth year of her 
reign, had already received a legislative 
explanation, but one very different from 
that which seemed to be given to it by 
the present bill ; because the Irish House 
of Commons, in 1642, resorted to that 
very oath to which the admonition re- 
ferred, for the express purpose of ex- 
cluding Roman Catholics from holding 
seats in their House, as fully appeared 
from the resolutions recorded in their 
Journals, in June 1642. The hon. mem- 
ber then read an extract from their Jour- 
nals, reciting, “‘ forasmuch as many mem- 
bers of this. House, betraying the trust 
reposed in them by the commonwealth, 
have treacherously shown themselves 
privy conspirators and actors in this horrid 
rebellion ; it is ordered—that no person, 
now a knight, citizen, or burgess for this 
parliament, and now present, shall be 
deemed a member of this House any 
longer, unless he shall forthwith accept. 
and take the oath, &c. of supremacy of 
Elizabeth.” ' 

Mr. Goulburn thought there was a 
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great inconsistency in this measure, inas- 
much as it went to require from the Ca- 
tholic, of whom the state might be 
jealous, a less binding oath than that 
which was imposed on the Protestant 
who was not an object of suspicion. A 
course was thus taken that seemed op- 
posed to all ordinary legislation; as a 
great security was demanded from the 
innoxious, while the security exacted 
from the object of suspicion was limited 
and diminished. 

Dr. Phillimore considered the objec- 
tions urged against the clause to be, to 
say the least of them, hypercritical. Much 
had been done by the mover of the bill 
originally in consulting the wishes of those 
likely to be most affected by it; and the 
alteration which he had proposed in the 
form of the oath,arose from the disinclina- 
tion avowed by the Catholics to subscribe 
to a more general and unrestricted oath. 
In reply to the learned member who 
charged the author of the bill with re- 
cording an historical untruth in the pre- 
amble ke would meet the charge with a 
direct negative. All members of that 
House were, as well as all high official 
persons, compellable to take the oaths— 
first of allegiance and abjuration ; 2dly, 
of supremacy ; and 3rdly, that against the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Now, the 
Catholics had never hesitated to take, 
when circumstances rendered it expedient, 
the oath of allegiance and abjuration ; 
the difficulty always had been in taking 
the oath of supremacy. The learned 
member here took a review of a contro- 
versy recorded by bishop Burnet respect 
ing the objections made by Catholics in 
that day to take the oath of supremacy. 
Throughout the controversy queen Eliza- 
beth had expressed herself satisfied that 
the Catholics should take the oath in the 
qualified sense; which in fact was very 
nearly the same sense as that in which it 
was intended they now should take it. 
The consequence of this liberal line of 
conduct was, that the Roman Catholics 
of that day not only frequented the esta- 
blished Church, but actually partock of 
the sacrament. He felt that he was 
borne out by this example in supporting 
the clause. 

Mr. Becher said, it might appear 
strange, looking to the arguments which 
had been addressed to the House, and to 
the authorities by whom those arguments 
had been employed, that any doubt 
should remain upon the question ; but he» 
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had not now to learn, that men brought 
up under a particular system—the advan- 
tages of that system by experience being 
known to them—were slow to exchange it 
for some novel theory, the merits of 
which might be problematical. England 
however, did not now stand alone; and 
was therefore not entitled to consult ex- 
clusively, her own convenience. She was 
connected with a country in which Ca- 
tholicism certainly was not upon the de- 
cline ; and in which, as certainly, the ex- 
isting system could not be called a bene- 
ficial one. That system could scarcely 
be held beyond improvement under 
which a vast community laboured under 
the most galling privations—under which 
an individual might almost be left in doubt 
whether his exclusion arose from his 
being a Catholic, or from his being an 
Irishman. It was but justice in England 
to assimilate the state of Ireland as much 
as possible to her own. It was hard to 


withhold from that suffering country the 


constitution which had made England 
what she was. In addressing a commit- 
tee of that House, he should not be called 
upon to detail the aggravated hardships 
which the operation of the existing laws 
imposed upon Ireland. He was address- 
ing those who knew and valued the British 


‘constitution, and who would hold the 


privation of a blessing as tantamount to 
the infliction of a punishment. Since 
the last time this great question had un- 
dergone a discussion, the conduct of the 
Roman Catholics had been most ex- 
emplary. They had thus made good all 
the predictions of the advocates of their 
cause. ‘He trusted most sincerely that 
this bill would pass; or, if it did not, 
that they who prevented its success would 
tell the House by what process, short of 
ebanging the religion and sentiments of a 
whole community, they hoped to obtain 
that concord which this bill was calcu- 
lated to effect, and when the period 
would arrive, at which the unmerited 
sufferings of the Irish nation were to be 

Mr. Peel said, that he should confine 
his observations tothe question immediate- 
ly before the committee ; namely, whe- 
ther the clause should stand part of the 
bill? It did not follow, accerding to his 
conception, that any objection to this 
clause applied to the principle of the bill ; 
which principle might be discussed upon 
bringing up the report, or upon the third 
seading. The principle of the bill might, 
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indeed, be admitted, while the present 
clause was resisted ; and tuerefore the 
rejection of this clause could not be fatal 
to the bill ; for this clause contained a 
proposition as to the oath of Supremacy, 
which was not inserted in the bill of 
1813 ; he meant as to the temporal and 
spiritual supremacy of the pope. Hence, 
he argued, that the advocates for the 
principle of the bill were not pledged to 
this provision. His serious doubt upon 
this proposition as to the oath of Supre- 
macy was, that while it consulted the 
conscience of the Catholic, it was decided- 
ly against the conscience of the Pro- 
testant. Since the Reformation, the spi- 
ritual as well as the temporal supremacy 
of the pope had been disclaimed by the 
Protestants ; who had indeed abjured all 
foreign influence upon the subject of reli- 
gion. From the period of the Revolu- 
tion, the Catholics were also required to 
abjure all foreign supremacy. But now 
it was proposed to establish a different 
and quite a new system, by omitting the 
word “spiritual”? in the oath of Supre- 
macy. By this omission then, it was pro- 
posed for the first time for centuries, to 
legalise the admission of the pope’s spiri- 
tual supremacy in the British empire. 
The insertion of the’provision alluded to, 
would be a direct recognition of that su- 
premacy. By no former legislative act, 
had any such recognition been made or 
implied. Neither in the act of 1792 for 
granting the Catholics the elective fran- 
chise, nor in the act for establishing the 
Catholic college at Maynooth, had any 
such recognition appeared. In the latter 
act, indeed, Drs. O'Reilly and Troy, both 
of whom held espiscopal stations in the 
Catholic church of Ireland, were denomi- 
nated merely doctors of divinity. By 
the act of 1792, no Catholic hierarchy 
was acknowledged in Ireland, notwith- 
standing the extent of civil privileges 
granted at that time to the Catholic body. 
There was, indeed, no mention or recog- 
nition made of bishops, or any other 
Catholic dignitaries. Yet, by the pro- 
position before the committee, parlia- 
ment was for the first timecalled upontore- 
cognize the existence of such an autho- 
tity ; and if this proposition were acced- 
ed to, how could the Protestants after- 
wards deny the spiritual or ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of the pope in this coun- 
try? So that the very act which was to 
release the Catholic from the denial of a 
foneig supremacy, went to subject the 
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Protestant to its implied admission. But 
he really could not conceive how any 
conscientious Protestant could subscribe 
to such an oath as was at present pro- 

osed. The right hon. gentleman then 
proceeded to observe upon the reference 
made to the authority of divines by his 
hon. and learned friend, with respect to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the pope. It 
was said, on the authority of archbishop 
Bramwell, that the oath of Supremacy in 
the reign of Elizabeth did not interfere 
with the spiritual power of the pope, and 
that in his work called * Schism Guard- 
ed,” he contended for that opinion ; but 
on the authority of this very Bramwell, 
that oath always excluded the spiritual 
authority of the pope. There were three 
kinds of spiritual authority. The first was 
the power of orders, in which consisted 
consecration, ordination, admission to 
orders, &c. The next was the power of 
jurisdiction tx foro conscientia, and it was 
mstanced in this—‘ that Christ gave 
Peter a power to bind and loose in foro 
conscientiz.” There was another power 
of the pope, which was partly political 
and partly spiritual, or that zx_foro exter- 
no. Thehon. member for Knaresborough 
said, that the power in foro externo was 
ef aco-active nature. That there were 
many things which entered into its com- 

osition, in the opinion of Catholics, he 
could not but admit; but he believed 
they would not allow that part of it be- 
fonged to the king, and the other part to 
the pope. It was said, that whatever 
our laws divested the pope of, with regard 
to that third power, they invested the 
king with ; but they never invested the 
king with the spiritual jurisdiction. If 
our statutes were appealed to, would it 
not appear that the power over reserva- 
tions, commendams, dispensations, 
éenses, faculties, &c. were taken out of 
the pope ; and would Catholics ever ad- 
mit this? He knew there was a difficul- 
% and a melancholy one, on this point. 

rchbishop Bramwell said, that Henry 
the 8th committed no schism ; that the 
Church of England was not schismatic in 
departing from the pope’s authority—but 
the pope had been schismatic, in depart- 
ing from the original jurisdiction of the 
church, Was not the difficulty in this 
case, then, such as to make it very hard 
for a Protestant to take the oath con- 
scientiously ?—The right hon. gentle- 
man then adverted to the act of 1774, 
called the Quebec act,. passed at a time 
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when lord Thurlow was lord-chancellor 
and lord Loughborough solicitor-general. 
By that act the Roman Catholic religion 
was legally established and recognised in 
Canada ; but it was expressly stipulated 
that the ecclesiastical authority of the 
king of England should be recognised. 
His argument then was, that this oath 
could not conscientiously be taken. He 
did say, that they must change the oath 
of Supremacy, which had been acted upon 
for so many years, before the Protestant 
could conscientiously subscribe to it ; 
and that, if they changed that oath of Su- 
premacy, they must change the whole 
policy of the constitution. 

Lord Castlereagh could not help think- 
ing that, from the manner in which his. 
right hon. friend had treated this clause, 
he would not contend against the next 
clause, namely, the repeal of the Test 
against Transubstantiation. It might be 
a matter of debate, indeed, whether Ca- 
tholics could take the Protestant oath of 
Supremacy, without doing violence to 
their conscience ; but on the test against 
transubstantiation there could be no 
doubt at all. As to the oath of Supre- 
macy, it was the same substantially as 
that now to be taken by the Catholics. 
His conviction was, that if they could 
be prevailed on to take the oath of 


Supremacy, the most objection of 


all would be removed. e oath as it 
was originally, or as now modified, was 
substantially the same. If it could not be 
disputed that the words of the oath 
guarded against all mental reservation 
and equivocation, he did not see that any 
solid objection could be taken to the 
clause. He could state positively, that a 
considerable number of Catholics did take 
the oath of Supremacy at the late elec- 
tion. After some observations on the 
power of the pope and the oath of Supre- 
macy, the noble lord said, that nothing 
ought to interfere to prevent all classes 
of subjects from paying an undivided 
allegiance ; and above all, they ought to 
get rid of that bugbear which had had so 
unhappy an effect upon the public mind 
during the last century, and which had 
made the country subject to so much false 
alarm and unmanly apprehension. They 
ought now to adopt that wiser as well as 
more liberal plan, which, instead of se- 
parating a large class of the community 
from the rest of their fellow-subjects in 
political sentiment and situation, would 
give the Catholic an interest in the state, 
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and the state a confidence in the Ca- 
tholic. 


The committee divided : For the Clause, 
230; Against it, 216: Majority, 14. The 
chairman then reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit agaim 
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The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on this bill. The clause respect- 
ing the Declaration of Transubstantiation 
Deing read, 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, that he had al- 
ways looked upon the declaration against 
transubstantiation as an insurmountable 
barrier to protect the constitution against 
Catholics. He would not say that if this 
bill passed there would be an endto thecon- 
stitution; but he would say, that if this bill 
passed they must, injusticeto the Catholics, 
repeal the Corporation and test acts, and 
then indeed there would be an end to the 
constitution. He recollected the evils 
which England had suffered under Catho- 
lic. domination and trembled at the repeal 
of laws which provided against their recur- 
rence. It was in vain to talk of general 
satisfaction with these bills, when, be- 
fore two stages were gone through, the 
higher order of the Catholic clergy were 
protesting against them. He was ready 
to give the Catholics full credit for an 
unabated attachment to their religion; 
but he must be allowed to say it was a re- 
ligion of absurdity. The best proof of its 
intolerance would be found in the fashion- 
able new Spanish constitution. This 
measure was introduced in a vain and 
false spirit of liberality ; and they had now 
the clearest proof that they could never 
satisfy the Catholics, without violating 
the constitution. He had no objection to 
let Catholic counsel have silk gowns, 
though he could not suffer them upon the 
bench. But how would that benefit the 
great bulk of the people? 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, contended, 
that the religion of Roman Catholics of 
the present day was not of that intolerant 
character which the hon. baronet attribut- 
ed to it. He had seen marriages in Ireland 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants: 
he had seen the Roman Catholic wife 
bringing up her child in the religion of her 
Protestant husband. The argument which 
Dr. Milner and his friends were +so fond 
of putting in the front of their battle was, 
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‘that this bill would destroy the Catholic 


religion; whereas the fears of the hon. 
baronet went to its too great encourage- 
ment and protection. 

The clause was agreed to.—Upon the 
reading of the third clause, that nothing 
in this act should extend to repeal any of 
the laws in force respecting the Protestant 
succession to the throne, the uniformity 
of public prayers, or the administration 
of the sacraments in the united episcopal 
church of England and Ireland, 

Mr. Bankes rose to make his promised 
motion, for the insertion of a clause in 
addition to the above, providing that no- 
thing in this act should extend to dispense 
with or repeal any of the laws now in force, 
excluding Catholics from sitting or voting 
in both houses of parliament. ‘There were, 
he was aware, two parties to whom he had 
to address himself; one who thought that 
the measure should be unaccompanied by 
any qualifications or restrictions; and 
another, which formed, he hoped, the 
larger party in that House, who com- 
bined with a wish to make every due con- 
cession to the Catholics, a desire to ob- 
tain adequate securities for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant establishment. 
Upon the former of these parties, he could 
not flatter himself with being able to make 
any impression, and therefore he had only 
to request theirindulgence. But he begged 
the particular attention of the latter, while 
he stated the grounds of his motion ; be+ 
cause he felt that if the bill were passed 
into a law, without the provision which 
he had to submit, all the other restrictions 
or securities which might be provided 
would prove utterly nugatory ; for if such 
a degree of political power were put into 
the hands of the Catholics as this bill pro- 
posed, it would be quite absurd to suppose 
that they would not act upon the maxims 
and principles which had always charac- 
terised the professors of that religion, or 
that they would not use this power for 
the purpose especially of repealing any re- 
strictions disagreeable to their clergy. He 
was glad to find that the right hon. baronet 
who had undertaken the patronage of these 
two bills was disposed to propose, that the 
bill of Securities should be engrafted upon 
that for Concession. This, he thought, 
ought to have been the case from the be- 
ginning, in order to guard against the 
danger of having the concessions: passed 
without those securities, against which it 
appeared that some of the Catholic clergy 
and others, who had a lead among tlie 
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Catholic body, were now raising a loud 
outcry. He was aware that the author 
-of the bill had stated at the outset, that 
he saw no objection to the incorporation 
at present proposed ; but yet he could not 
undertake to say, whether the proposition 
ofthe right hon. baronet resulted from 
choice or necessity. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) and others, had expressed 
an opinion, that parliament should pass a 
measure of this nature without any regard 
or reference to the judgment of the Catho- 
lics, with whom it was not for that or the 
other House to enter into any treaty or 
negotiation, but to accede to a measure of 
necessary public justice and expediency. 
There might be in such language a vast 
deal of dignity; but he must with de- 
ference say, that it did not appear to him 
to contain much of common sense. It 
would be recollected that the Catholics, 
who composed a large proportion of our 
fellow-subjects, were partly, atleast, under 
somewhat of foreign influence, and that it 
was rather inconsistent to maintain that 
their judgment or wishes should not be 
regarded as to the merits'‘of this measure ; 
while it was on the other hand alleged, 
that that measure was mainly desirable as 
a means of conciliation, and as calculated 
to satisfy all parties. Yet it was evident, 
that many of the Catholics whom it was 
hoped to conciliate, were now forward to 
repudiate, condemn, and reject the pro- 
visions of the bill for providing some secu- 
rities for the Protestant establishment. 
This was the known disposition of the 
Catholic clergy, who had notoriously more 
influence over the laity than those of any 
other church in the world. Uponthe opi- 
nion of the Catholic clergy, then, it must 
depend, whether a measure of this nature 
would be received as a boon, or regarded 
as an act of per-ecution ; and that opinion 
was pretty well understood. Unless, in- 
deed, the Catholic clergy of Ireland should 
depart from all the principles which they 
had solemnly declared but a few years ago, 
_ it was impossible to doubt of their hosti- 
lity to the provisions of the second bill ; 
for those clergy declared the most deter- 
mined objection to give the king any power 
of original nomination or direct negative 
upon the appointment of Catholic bishops 
or other members of the Catholic hierarchy. 
If, then, the Irish clergy had not changed 
their sentiments, the House should con- 
sider whether, in acceding to the measures 
under discussion, it might not, instead of 
promoting peace and harmony in Ircland, | 
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contribute rather to produce agitation, 
dissent, and even tumult in that country. 
—It would be remembered that the bill 
of 1813 was abandoned, because the 
clause was negatived for admitting Catho- 
lics into parliament; but that abandon- 
ment proceeded from the authors of the 
biil itself, and rested upon grounds. which 
he could not at all comprehend ; especially 
as the bill without that clause contained 
many valuable concessions to the Catholic 
body. For all those concessions he was a 
ready advocate: but beyond thoseconces- 
sions he wasnot prepared to go one step. 
He would never agree to have Catholics 
admitted to either House of Parliament; 
because he thought their exclusion most 
essential to the security of the Pro- 
testant establishment. He would always 
act upon the measure of a great statesman 
long since no more, that those men should 
not be admitted to partake of the powers 
of any system, whose principles must 
prompt them to desire the overthrow of 
that system. The principles of the Ca- 
tholic body did not appear to have under- 
gone any change; and if no such change 
had taken place, it was absurd to suppose 
that if the professors of this sect were put 
in possession of political power now, they 
would act on different principles from 
those which had actuated their conduct 
when in power heretofore. By this bill it 
was proposed to invest the Catholics with 
power, which he could not contemplate 
without alarm. If it were passed, Catho- 
lic representatives were likely to be sent 
to that House from a decided majority of 
Trish counties, as well as from some Eng- 
lish boroughs. When the elective fran- 
chise was granted to the Catholics in 1793, 
that concession was understood to be con- 
clusive. Yet it was now held, that the 
grant ofa right to sit in that House was 
the necessary consequence of the former 
concession; and, if Catholics were ad- 
mitted into parliament, what should pre- 
vent the proposition that that religion, 
which was embraced by the great majo- 
rity of the Irish people, should be the es- 
tablished religion of that country? — It 
was, indeed, a principle laid down by a 
number of accredited writers, among 
whom were some distinguished Protest- 
ants, that the religion of the great body of 
the people in any state ought to be the 
established religion of that state; and if 
the Catholics were invested with the poli- 
tical power proposed by the present bill, 
wiat was to prevent them trom pressing 
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the adoption of that principle? But, if 
Catholics were admitted into parliament, 
what guarantee was there for the continu- 
ance of the Test and Corporation acts, which 
Blackstone called the bulwarks of the 
constitution? The Catholics would have 
a common interest with the Dissenters in 
producing the repeal of those acts ; and it 
would be recollected, that in 1790, when 
that repeal was last proposed, there was 
only a majority of twenty against the en- 
tertainment of that proposition. Let the 
committee also consider whether, if Ca- 
tholics were invested with political power, 
it was possible that they would be recon 
ciled to the payment of a deuble ecclesi- 
astical establishment, or that they would 
not endeavour to get rid of that burthen, 
especially as in such an endeavour they 
would be seconded by the other Dis- 
senters? But the dangers likely to re- 
sult from the adoption of such measures 
were quite palpable and alarming as to 
Ireland. He should not, indeed, be much 
surprised, if this bill were passed, soon to 
hear of propositions in that country for 
the alternation of the dignities and emolu- 
ments at present enjoyed by the estab- 
lished church between the ecclesiastics of 
that church and those of the Catholic 
communion. With respect to the oath 
itself, as it now stood, a great deal had 
been said. It should be recollected, that 
oaths were frequently rendered nugatory, 
by the mode of interpreting them; and it 
might not be improper to consider in what 
way the oath proposed by the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1793 was explained. The words 
of that oath appeared too clear to be mis- 
understood. They were these: “Ido so- 
lemnly swear not to exercise any privilege 
to which I am or may be admitted, to the 
disturbance of the Protestant religion and 
government of thiscountry.” Yet the in- 
terpretation given to this oath was, that 
they were bound not to exercise their 00 
vileges in any way which might violate 
not only the established religion, but the 
government of the country; because it 
was contended, that the words religion and 
government were connected together, 
without any comma after the word reli- 
gion. Was it known to the committee, 
that an order of Jesuits was canonically 
established at Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire, 
and another at Castle Brown, in Ireland? 
That at Stoneyhurst was established b 

the Pope’s authority in 1813, though it 
was not finaliy sanctioned till August, 
1814. When the House recollected the 
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way in which the Jesuits had formerly ex- 
ercised their influence, they must see the 
danger which would result from the edu- 
cation of the youth of high families, who 
were afterwards to take their seats in that 
House, in such an establishment. Such 
was the horror in which the Jesuits were 
held, that they’had been driven out of 
Russia, where they were long tolerated ; 
and in Spain, Piedmont, and Naples, they 
were either not tolerated, or at least in 
very great disrepute. The hon. member 
concluded by deprecating any concession, 
which, by opening the door of parliament 
to Catholics, would dispossess the House 
of those securities which were necessary 
for the security and permanence of the 
established institutions; and moved for 
the insertion of a clause in the bill, ex- 
cluding Roman Catholics from seats in 
parliament. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that having never 
before ventured to deliver his opinions 
upon this subject, he begged leave to 
trespass for a few moments upon the at- 
tention of the House. He had not ab~ 
stained from addressing the House, be- 
cause he did not strongly and anxiously 
feel its great importance, but because he 
had always seen it in such able hands, as 
suppressed any wish on his part to offer 
his sentiments to the House. He con- 
fessed, that he was one of those who con- 
sidered the principle of restraint as of very 
little consequence ; for if he looked only 
to the obligatory power of enactments, he 
should think that they had a very slender 
hold upon the powerful body of the Ro- 
man Catholics. When he knew, how- 
ever, that the Catholics were governed by 
the same passions and interests as. our- 
selves—that they were men who possessed 
a great stake in the country—and that 
they were as sincerely attached as the Pro- 
testant part of the community to all that 
was most valuable in the institutions of 
the country, he looked to those considera- 
tions rather than to any legislative enact- 
ments as the best security against the 
fancied dangers of the hon. gentleman. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that if the — 
Catholics were admitted into parliament, 
they would immediately unite and over- 
turn the whole Protestant power of this 
country.. But, did the hon. gentleman 
really believe that the Protestants were 
grown so indifferent to the established re- 
ligion, and had so little regard for all the 
national institutions, as to stand tamely 
by and see them overturned by a small 
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minority in the nation? He hardly ex- 
pected to be called upon to defend the 
measures of Mr. Pitt against the hon. gen- 
tleman ; but he must say upon this occa- 
sion, that he had never heard so gross a 
libel upon the memory of a great man, as 
that which had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman in his description of the measure 
of 1793. He had characterised that mea- 
sure, which extended the elective fran- 
chise to the Catholics as a mere political 
expedient of the day, in which a race for 
popularity was run between the two con- 
tending parties. He denied the fairness 
of this description. Mr. Pitt, in adopting 
the measure of 1793, saw that a change 
of circumstances demanded new conces- 
sions : he saw that the time was come, at 
which the elective franchise might be 
safely. conceded to so large and important 
a body as the Catholics of Ireland. But, 
did Mr. Pitt, or the gentleman who sup- 
ported him, mean to stop there? Un- 
questionably not; for seven years after, 
when he proposed the Union, one of his 
main arguments was, that if the Catholic 
population were merged in the Protestant 
population of Ireland, it would then be 
safe to grant them farther rights and pri- 
vileges. It was natural that the Catholics 
having obtained, and fairly exercised, the 
elective franchise, should require to be 
admitted to the representation ; nor could 
it be supposed, that having obtained the 
first concession, they would stop short, 
and not require more. It would be just 
as absurd to tell a child he might walk, 
but must not think of running, as to grant 
the elective franchise to the Catholics, and 
deny them that of representation. Equally 
absurd was the apprehension of the hon. 
gentleman, that 30 or 40 Catholic mem- 
bers admitted into that House would be 
capable of obtaining an ascendancy which 
would prove fatal to the Protestant inter- 
est, “ to the existing institutions of the 
country. The hon. member concluded 
by declaring, that the concessions to the 
Catholics, to the full extent proposed by 
the bill, were calculated to promote the 
essential interests of the country. 

The Speaker said, he thought it right 
to express his sentiments on the present 
occasion, and to state the reasons which 
led him to oppose those from whom he 
had the misfortune to differ on the pre- 
sent occasion. He would endeavour to 
confine himself to the clause now before 
the committee, and abstain from going 
generally into the merits of the bill. He’ 
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admitted, with every one who had spoken, 
that the exclusion of the Catholics was 
a great evil—an evil that could not be 
justified without an adequate reason. But 
the framers of this bill recognized the 
principle of exclusion—of absolute un- 
qualified exclusion—from holding eccle- 
siastical and judicial office connected 
with the administration of the laws affect- 
ing the established church. He did not 
but say that this might be perfectly justi- 
fiable; but, when there was a jealousy 
of a person professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion participating in the admi- 
nistration of the laws directly affecting 
the church, he did not know how he was 
to be answered when he objected to their 
participation in the framing of laws by 
which the church was to be governed. 
‘This ‘consideration Jed immediately to 
that of the clause by which the Catho- 
lics were admitted into the two Houses 
of Parliament. When he looked to the 
preamble of this bill, in which it was 
stated, that the laws relating to the ec- 
clesiastical establishment were perma- 
nently established, it was a necessary in- 
ference, that the Catholics were excluded 
from judicial offices in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, lest any injury should arise from 
their mal-administration. But, when those 
laws were said to be permanently esta- 
blished, the meaning of those words could 
only be, that they were permanent. so 
long as it should not please parliament to 
alter them. Was it not reasonable, there- 
fore, to feel a jealousy as to the conti- 
nuance of those laws, as well as to guard 
against their mal-administration? The 
hon. member who had just sat down 
seemed to think that the hon. member 
for Corfe Castle had carried his views 
of danger to an unnecessary extent; but 
it surely behoved them, in legislating on 
so important a subject, to take the long- 
est view within their reach; for the law 
once passed was beyond their reach, and 
if any consequent mischief should arise, 
it would be no answer to say that the law 
might be repealed. The hon. member for 
Corfe Castle said, that there was much 
ground for alarm; and the hon. member 
who last addressed the House, thought 
there was no ground at all; but both the 
one and the other opinion were mere 
speculations. They were speculations upon 
which he did not presume to judge; but 
he must say, that upon a question of such 
paramount importance, he would rather 
look to the security of the law, than trust 
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to the results of chance. The hon. mem- 
ber for Bramber had said, the other night; 
that he felt strongly inclined to believe 
that if the restrictions upon the Roman 
Catholics were removed, many of them 
would abandon their faith, and become 
Protestants. It was natural for that hon. 
gentleman, being himself an extraordinary 
good Protestant, and looking as he did 
to the intrinsic merits of the Pro- 
testant. faith, to entertain such an opi- 
nion; but he doubted whether a good Ca- 
tholic would not be equally inclined to 
say, “only give me admission into the 
House of Commons, and I will so con- 
vince you of the truth of my religion, 
that you will all turn Catholics.” Believ- 
ing, then, that it was a proper jealousy 
which excluded Roman Catholics from 
the administration of certain laws, he 
must confess that he could not see how 
the same principle of exclusion should not 
apply to the present case. In reference 
to the alterations proposed on a former 
night, not wishing to disguise his opinions, 
he would say, that neither the alterations 
proposed, nor any alterations, could 
change his opinions—which were unfa- 
vourable to the general provisions of the 
bill; but still he admitted, that the diffi- 
culties were accumulated in consequence 
of the alteration which had been made in 
the clause te ag proposed. It was 
contended by some hon. gentlemen, that 
- the words proposed to be added, made no 
difference in the meaning of the clause; 
but, if that were so, where was the ne- 
cessity for alteration? He could wish to 
know why a severer oath was to be im- 
posed on the Protestant than on the Roman 
Catholic. If that at present in existence 
was not thought necessary to secure the 
Roman Catholic, he could understand 
why it was altered; but he could not 
understand why a more rigorous oath 
should be tendered to the Protestant 
than was administered to the Catholic. 
The decision of the House on a former 
night had thrown some difficulty in the 
way of their proceeding. It was now said, 
that there would be a@ sort of breaking 
faith, if the House adopted the present 
proposition after deciding as they had 
done on the oath. He did not see that 
there would be any inconsistency in adopt- 
ing the present amendment. The oath 


which had been decided on, would admit 
the Catholic to many situations which he 
did not fill before; and therefore it was 
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sistency, if, having agreed to the oath 
proposed on a former day, they should 
now adopt the amendment. The difficulty 
that he had from the beginning was this: 
—He objected to two oaths being ten- 
dered; and the more so, as the more 
rigorous oath was reserved for the Pro- 
testants. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had said, that the whole question 
turned upon three points; whether, on 
the admission of the Catholics to parlia- 
ment, the safety of the state could be 
guaranteed ; whether the conduct of the 
Catholics entitled them to the enjoyment 
of such a privilege; and whether, sup- 
posing those points to be allowed, this 
was not the most convenient time that 
the concession should be made? With 
respect to the last, though he had not 
the same confidence in the success of the 
measure, he agreed with the hon. member, 
that never was there a time when the de- 
liberate judgment of parliament was more 
likely to be the deliberate judgment of 
the people. As to the second point, he 
was most willing to admit that their con- 
duct, for a long time past, and the bene- 
fits which they had conferred on the 
country, entitled them to every thing that 
could be granted consistently with the 
safety of the state. He did not doubt 
their sincerity, but he did not think that 
their admission to seats in parliament was 
a privilege which, in conformity with 
their tenets, they could exercise benefi- 
cially to the country and with safety to the 
constitution. In his conscience he did not 
believe that such a privilege could be 
safely granted. This was his sincere and 
deliberate opinion; and, as an honest man, 
he felt himself bound to support his hon. 
friend’s amendment. 

Mr. Canning said, he agreed with those 
honourable members who considered this 
as the most important point of the bill. He 
agreed that it was that of which, if re- 
fused, the refusal would take much from 
the value of any other concessions, and of 
which, if conceded, the concession would 
enhance greatly their importance. He 
agreed that it was a point, the granting 
of which would form the key-stone of 
that arch which they were erecting, and 
complete that incorporation of interests. 
which was the object of those who took 
part in promoting this bill. [Hear, hear, 
hear!] He agreed, at the same time, that 
they who, with him, contended for the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics into parlia- 
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vote to which the House had come in 
the course of the present discussions, to 
assume this point as conceded, or to pre- 
clude a renewed examination of it in the 
present stage. Nothing had been con- 
ceded, in fact or in argument, that could 
prevent members from deciding upon the 
point before them, according to its merits 
[ Hear, hear!]. Differing as he did from 
the right hon. gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed the committee, he begged to 
guard against any misapprehension of 
what he should say, by offering at the 
outset the tribute of his acknowledgment 
for the general candour and liberality 
with which he (the Speaker) had stated 
his opinion [cheers], an opinion, it was 
unnecessary to say, formed most con- 
scientiously [cheering ], and not urged by 
the right hon. gentleman beyond the 
bounds of fair argument and discretion 
| Hear, hear!]. Whatever the result might 
be, he (the Speaker) would have the satis- 
faction of feeling that he had contributed 
his full share to the elucidation of the 
question and to the good temper which 
had happily pervaded the whole discus- 
sion [Cheers]. 

He would now proceed, first, to state 
what he might conceive to be the claims 
(the extent to which he understood the 
term ‘ claims,” he would afterwards ex- 
plain, in order to guard against miscon- 
struction ), the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics to admission into parliament; and 2ndly, 
he would inquire what dangers, real or 
imaginary, might obstruct the concession 
of those claims. Now, as to the term 
“claims,” he was ready to avow his con- 
viction, that neither an individual, nor a 
body of men, could be properly said to 
have any natural claims belonging to them 
as men, to any political franchise or em- 
ployment. The claims of men in a civi- 
lized society were subject, not only to 
limitation from the circumstances of the 
times, but to lasting control from the 
necessity of the state. The exclusion of 
the Roman Catholics from parliament 
was just, if it was necessary ; and the point 
now under discussion was, whether such 
a necessity existed or not [ Hear, hear !]. 
Without reverting, however, to any wild 
theory of natural right, and under the 
qualification which he had already ex- 
plained, he had no hesitation in affirming, 
that in every civilized society, and in every 
well-constituted state, wealth, ability, 
knowledge, station, gave a claim to 
office; and that eligibility to office had 
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always been an object of ambition with 
the most cultivated minds. In this 
country, for ages past—and he hoped 
for ages to come—the highest object had 
been, was, and would be, to obtain a seat 
in the assembly which governs the coun- 
sels of the nation. To be excluded by 
positive enactment from the pursuit of this 
object of ambition, he would not say was 
an exclusion which no circumstances eould 
warrant and no expediency justify, but it 
was an exclusion so severe as to be justi- 
fied only by circumstances which could 
not be mistaken, and an expediency not 
to be avoided or controlled. [Loud 
cheers.] The burden of proof rested 
with those who contended for the ex- 
clusion. Exclusion was the exception. 
The general rule was the other way. . Un- 
doubtedly, if we looked back to the times 
preceding the Reformation, we should 
find that no class of society was then 
precluded from the political service of the 
state. The distinction grew up with the 
Reformation, a transaction affecting the 
whole of Europe, and the policy external 
and internal of every state composing the 
European commonwealth ; which changed 
the line of demarcation between nations, 
and separated each people among them- 
selves. A Protestant and a Catholic 
interest grew up, which divided and 
classed the nations of Europe; and 
within each nation took place a cor- 
respondent division and classification ; 
which had the double effect of arraying 
different parts of the same community 
against each other, and creating in each 
part respectively a sympathy with foreign 
states. Similarity of creed was brought 
into competition with identity of country ; 
and in many instances, and on many oc- 
casions, it could not be denied, the reli- 
gious sentiment was too strong for the 
patriotic. Grant, then, as he might safely 
do for argument’s sake, that during the 
existence of this struggle in its full force, 
it might not be safe to admit to political 
power the professors of any other than the 
predominant national religion, and that 
such a state of things justified exclusion. 
Still, if that state of things no longer 
existed,—if the struggle between patriot- 
ism and religious sympathy was at an end, 
— if in all the nations of Europe, whatever 
might be the form of their government or 
the modification of their faith, that line of 
demarcation was effaced (with the excep- 
tion, he would admit, of Spain and Por- 
tugal, where the Reformation neyer made 
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its way, and where, therefore the mate- 
rials for conflict and subsequent recon- 
cilement had not been created) and. if we 
still saw that line in full force among our- 
selves [hear, hear ]—if we found the only 
trace of that demarcation in this country, 
a country blessed with a greater portion 
of regulated liberty than any other— 
a country in which every individual, born 
in whatever station, could rise to the 
highest honours under the Crown by the 
exercise of talent, industry, and virtue ;— 
must not we be at a loss to reconcile this 
inconsistency ; and ought we not to look 
anxiously to the time when it would be en- 
tirely removed [Great cheering]? He 
therefore did not contend,—his argument 
did not require that he should contend— 
that at the period immediately subse- 
quent to the Reformation those who 
continued attached to the church and 
court of Rome, after the bulk of the 
population of England, as well as its Crown 
and parliament, had embraced the tenets 
of the Reformation, and abjured all tem- 
ral as well as spiritual allegiance to the 
ope, might not be justifiably excluded 
from political power. He troubled not 
himself with any reasoning upon this 
point; but he did contend for the fact, 
that whatever disqualification was then 
imposed on the Roman Catholics by the 
governing power, was justified on the 
ground of danger from foreign inter- 
ference, foreign connexion, and foreign 
allegiance ; and that, without one excep- 
tion, that danger was stated as constitut- 
ing the sole necessity for such disqualifi- 
cation [Cheers]. But where was now 
the danger of foreign interference, fo- 
reign connexion, or foreign allegiance, 
which justified the maintenance of that 
distinction in this country which other 
countries had abolished? [Hear, hear!]. 
He called upon the House, therefore, to 
reform so unjust an anomaly if it could 
with safety be reformed [Cheers]. By the 
acts which excluded Roman Catholics 
from parliament, foreign allegiance was 
distinctly stated as the cause of the ex- 
clusion. It was stated in the statute of 
Elizabeth the more distinctly, from the 
partiality of its operation. The Roman 
Catholic Commoners were excluded by it 
from seats in the House of Commons ; but 
the right of the Roman Catholic peers to 
sit in the House of Peers was not taken 
away. And why? because the Roman 
Catholic peers were less Catholic than 
the. Commons?—because the Commons 
VOL. IV. 
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continued to hold doctrines which the 
Lords had abjured? No such thing. In 
this respect there was no difference be~ 
tween them. The reason was avowed 
to be this: The Queen having other means 
of ascertaining the fidelity of the peers, it 
was therefore not necessary to exclude 
them. It was not therefore doctrine or 
dogma ; it was not transubstantiation, but 
political attachment which formed the 
ground of admission or exclusion. The 
individual Peers being under the Queen’s 
immediate eyes, she could satisfy herself 
of their political allegiance and attach- 
ment ; but the multitude of the Commons 

recluding any such personal security, 
it was thought necessary to exclude them 
from admission to parliament ee 
So much for the principle of the law. 
And now what was the extent of its ope- 
ration? <A period of about 260 years had 
elapsed since the statute of Elizabeth was 
passed. For not much less than one-half of 
that period Commoners alone were ex- 
cluded from parliament—Peers continuing 
tosit there. During that time, therefore, at 
least there was no change in the policy of 
the exclusion. It rested on the grounds on 
which it was originally enacted—dread of 
foreign allegiance, not danger of popish 
faith. In fact, the religious reason for 
the exclusion, dated only from the act 
of Charles 2nd ;—an act passed in a mo- 
ment of delirious fear and fury; the sure 
advisers of indiscriminate violence, and 
comprehensive and unsparing proscrip- 
tion. Then, for the first time, the creed of 
the Roman Catholic was made the test of 
his political loyalty. The belief in tran- 
substantiation was taken as equivalent to 
disaffection, or rather as an unfailing in- 
dication of it; and tried by this test, the 
hitherto unsuspected Roman Catholic peer 
could not but be involved in the general 
disqualification of his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. Now, he must be allowed 
to ask, why was the danger so much greater 
at the present moment than it was in the 
5th of Queen Elizabeth,—than it was from 
that time to the 30th of Charles 2nd? For 
the present, he left the Commoners out of 
view; but as we were to go so much by 
the wisdom of our ancestors—why might 
he not put our older ancestors against our 
more recent ones,—the days of good 
queen Bess, against those of the second’ 
of the Stuarts, and humbly inquire, upon 
what imaginable ground if the peers of 
Elizabeth’s time, who professed the Ro- 
man — religion, should have been 
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suffered to mix in affairs of state, it was 
unsafe to admit the Peers at the pre- 
sent day? [Cheers]. Upon what strange 
apprehension or possibility were Catholic 
peers not only excluded, but deprived of 
their birthright? [Cheers]. For be it re- 
membered, they continued peers of Eng- 
land; they enjoyed their titles of prece- 
dency ; but they must not take their seats 
in parliament. They had been summoned 
to attend on a late trial, and were obliged 
to pay the postage of letters inviting them ; 
but they were not allowed to come. It 
was safe that they should be summoned ; 
but it was not safe to remove the objec- 
tions to their complying, to their exemp- 
tion from postage, and admission to take 
their places. Not a word-had been said 
in justification of this strange inconsis- 
tency and injustice. The peers’ right to 
sit in the peers’ house, in fact, was only 
suspended. Was it possible to conceive this 
suspension necessary ? Were the Howards 
and the Talbots so degenerate from the 
character of their ancestors that the con- 
stitution would not be safe if they were 
admitted to the seats which they claimed 
under that constitution? [Cheers]. So 
much as to the peers, whose case he ve- 
rily and in all sincerity felt to be quite ir- 
resistible. 
Now as to the lions who were roaring 
in our own lobby, who, if we once ad- 
mitted them, would turn us out of doors. 
He could not reason with antipathies. 
Some persons had such an antipathy to 
cats, that they were sensible of the entrance 
of one to a room before they saw where 
it was perched. He (Mr. Canning) never 
felt annoyed at sitting, as he often had 
done in that House, next to a dissenter 
Laughter and cheers]. He really could 
eel no apprehension of that sensitive 
kind. He would grant, for the argu- 
ment, that 100 Catholic members might 
be returned, partly from Ireland and 
partly from England ; he would grant that 
. they would combine; he would grant that 
they would combine for overturning the 
ecclesiastical establishment: but, grant- 
ing all this, he asked how they were to go 
about it? It must be—1, by force of rea- 
soning; 2, by force of numbers; or, 3, by 
force alone. Was it that the eloquence 
of the 100 members would succeed in per- 
suading gentlemen attached to the Pro- 
testant establishment to join them in de- 
stroying it, in order to make way for the 
edifice of mitred popery ? 
[Cheering]. Could any one believe tiat 


the members who might, in consequence 
of this bill, be admitted to seats in parlia- 
ment, would move such a project ? or could 
any one suppose for a moment, that the 
slightest motion which had such an end in 
view, would not be resisted ? 

An hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wetherall) had exemplified what the op- 
ponents of the Catholics understood by 
force of reasoning in a singular manner, 
when he said the other night, with respect 
to archdeacon Paley’s arguments on the 
subject of the Catholics, that if he were 
called upon to refute the archdeacon, he 
wouldthrowhisbook intothe fire. The hon. 
and learned gentleman was, in this mode of 
settling a dispute, only imitating, and im- 
perfectly, the first great disputant of the 
reformed religion, Henry 8th; who chal- 
lenged a poor schoolmaster to debate 
some article of faith with him, on this 
condition, that if he, the schoolmaster, was 
worsted in the argument, he should be 
burnt asa heretic. It was unnecessary 
to add, that victory declared for the king ; 
and the poor schoolmaster was accord- 
ingly thrown, where the hon. and learned 
gentleman proposed only to throw the 
archdeacon’s book,—into the fire. Against 
such a form of syllogism, he would not 
answer for it, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman himself, with all his protest- 
antism, would be proof. But happily, it 
was a form which could only be applied 
by those who possessed a superiority of 
force of another kind, from which he 
trusted, in this case, there was no appre- 
hension to be entertained.—As to su- 
periority of numerical force in the le- 
gislature—it was really visionary to ap- 
prehend it. Look at the distribution of 
property throughout the whole United 
Kingdom; and whence were the over- 
powering numbers of Catholic represen- 
tatives to come? As to physical force,— 
what tendency had this measure to alter 
its proportions ? And was the rejection of 
the present measure the best means of 
calming any ebullition of that kind? Was 
it the safest remedy to say to the Catholic, 
that you shut your doors upon him for 
ever? It would be idle to suppose that 
any scheme of representation could ever 
be so arranged, as that the sentiments 
of every individual in the country should 
be directly represented. Few persons 
had expressed their opinions to that 
effect, more frequently or more decidedly 
than himself. But still, he must ‘admit, 
there was a difference between that 
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neral or virtual representation which 
1e contended ought to bound the wishes, 
as it satisfied the wants and protected 
the interests, of all classes of the com- 
munity,—and an absolute exclusion of 
any one class from the capacity of re- 
presenting. He would ask whether it 
was not carrying the doctrine of virtual 
representation a little too far, to say that 
the Catholics were virtually represented, 
‘when the first oath to be taken by every 
member of the House of Commons, was 
one of abhorrence of their religion, as in- 
compatible with the safety ofthestate? The 
way then to avert the danger of external 
force (granting for argument’s sake, what 
he denied, that any such danger existed ) 
was, to afford vent to the feelings of the 
Catholic within the walls of parliament ; 
to give to him the capacity to represent, 
as well as that of being represented ; and 
thus to cure, with respect to Ireland, 
where the elective franchise has already 
been extended to the Catholic, an ano- 
‘maly in legislation, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, be suffered long to 
endure. 
But not the elective franchise only, a 
alge of the utmost civil importance, 
ut the army and the navy from their 
lowest to their highest ranks, had been 
‘now opened to the Catholics : a concession 
after which it was difficult to say whether 
it was more impolitic or unjust to con- 
tinue the exclusion from civil power,—to 
exclude from seats in parliament. An 
‘hon. and learned gentleman had been 
mistaken when, arguing on this subject on 
a former night, he had spoken of this con- 
cession as one growing out of former discus- 
sions in parliament. In truth, it had hap- 
pened, rather than been contrived or 
foreseen. It had come, as many blessings 
do come upon mankind, in spite of argu- 
ment and decision. The dangers of ad- 
mitting the Catholics to commissions in 
the army and navy had been argued as 
strenuously in the last debates on this 
question, a few years ago, as ever before ; 
but in the mean time, the thing had done 
itself, without interference or observation. 
The exclusion of the Catholics from the 
army and navy, had rested upon certain 
oaths directed by certain statutes, to be 
administered to all officers in either force 
on receiving their commissions. By a 
lapse, of which no one could trace the 
‘date, these oaths which had been always 
rigidly enforced in the navy, had fallen 
into desuetude in the. army. Upon this 
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discrepancy in the practice between the 
two services being quite accidentally dis- 
covered, it became a question whether the 
army should be recalled to the strictness 
observed in the navy, or the navy should be 
put on the footing of the army. The latter 
course was adopted, and cus was the 
service in both instances thrown equally 
open to Catholic and Protestant ambition, 
Such being now the situation of Catholics 
in this respect, he would beg the com- 
mittee to consider the grievance which it 
must be to a Roman Catholic, descended 
of one of the great families of England, 
who, following the brave example of his 
ancestors, had merited the thanks of his 
country; what a grievance must it be to 
him, that after earning the reward, he 
should be deprived of it on account of his 
religion. He would suppose a Roman 
Catholic officer to have commanded under 
Nelson at Trafalgar, or under Wellington 
at Waterloo: his Protestant leaders and 
companions are ennobled, and take their 
seats in the House of Peers, but the Ca- 
tholic, even though that Catholic were 
the first in his rank in the kingdom— 
even though already in the rank of the 
peerage, must be turned back from the 
door of that House, into which, if a Pro- 
testant, his valour and his services would 
have opened the way. Now this was a 
state of things which could not last. It 
was a monstrous inconsistency in our sys- 
tem; and he conceived that we could 
not have a better time to remove it than 
the present. As we had gone so far al- 
ready in the work of conciliation, sooner 
or later this too must be done. 

His right hon. friend (the Speaker) 
had supported the present clause for the 
exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
seats in parliament, with the impression 
that, as the adoption ofa similar clause had 
been fatal to a similar bill on a former oc- 
casion, it might prove so at the present 
moment; but he hoped, whatever might 
be the result of this motion—how- 
ever the committee might decide, that it 
would not stop the progress of the bill 
[ Hear, hear!]. He trusted that, in what- 
ever shape the bill might come from the 
committee, unless, indeed, it were very 
materially altered, it would pass the 
House hear!]. 

It was said in the debate the other 
evening, that if Catholics were admitted 
to seats in parliament, they might be 
admitted as governors of colonies. ‘Now, 
he should like to know what act it was 
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which could prevent the Crown from the 
appointment of Catholics to the colonies 
at the present moment. He was not 
aware of any. The 25th of Charles 2nd 
excluded them expressly and specifically 
from being governors of Guernsey or 
Jersey; but if that was the act relied 
upon, the very specification of these places 
left other commands open. Upon this 
point, however, he was willing to listen to 
any suggestion. He thought it of small 
importance compared with the general 
scope and provisions of the bill. 

With respect to the interference of 
Roman Catholics in ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments, this bill, expressly and anxi- 
ously provided against it. The office of 
lord chancellor of England was ex- 
cepted, because he had ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments to bestow; as was, for the 
same reason, the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and he had no objection to extend 
the like exception to all places which had 
ecclesiastical patronage. But it was ob- 
jected, that a commission for the filling up 
of ecclesiastical appointments would be a 
clumsy remedy,—that the nomination to 
church preferments rested with the prime 
minister, and that if he were deprived of 
it, it would be taking the first feather 
from his wing. Now, in the first place, 
it was by no means true, that the dispen- 
sation of church patronage was necessa- 
rily vested in any particular office; or that 
any ican office necessarily consti- 
tuted what, in common parlance, though 
not in the language of the constitution, 
is called a prime minister ; lord Chatham 
was prime minister when lord privy seal ; 
and the patronage of the church might, 
without any violation of form or usage be 
delegated to any minister to whom the 
Crown pleased to assign it. Nor was the 
expedient of a commission to nominate 
to church preferments so novel and un- 
precedented a contrivance as gentlemen 
seemed willing to believe. There was a 
precedent for such a commission, and in 

ood times too, in a reign, and by the 
act, ofa sovereign whom those who took 
this objection were particularly bound to 
reverence, whose every act but this they 
were never weary of quoting in these 
debates,—he meant king William, That 
sovereign, in the year 1695 (he believed, 
—but the fact was to be found in all his- 
tories of the time) appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of an archbishop and four 
bishops, who hai authority to prefer to 


all ecclesiastical benefices and dignities, 


and the reason given for it was, that they 
were more versed in those appointments 
than the Crown. A commission there- 
fore for the same object at present could 
not be considered as a new, nor after such 
authority had been produced for it, could 
it again be called a clumsy contrivance. 
Another objection, which he heard with 
some surprise, was, that Protestants would 
have a conscientious scruple about taking 
the oath which recognised the existence of 
Catholic bishops. Hitherto it was said 
no such order was known to exist. This 
he considered to be no more than a quib- 
ble. We admitted the ordination of a 
Roman Catholic priest to be valid ; and it 
was difficult to admit that, without ace 
knowledging the existence of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. Nay more, if a Roman 
Catholic priest, should become a convert 
tothe Church of Englandand should be pre- 
sented to a living in the Protestant church, 
re-ordination was not considered necessary 
[ Hear, hear, hear!]: so that we not only 
admitted the ordination, but we took the 
man so ordained into the bosom of the 
church. And how had that ordination 
been obtained, but at the hands of a Popish 
Bishop? But the statutes went farther. 
By the 11th and 12th William 3rd, chap. 4, 
it was enacted, ‘‘ that whereas Popish 
bishops resorted to this country in greater 
numbers than formerly” (a pretty clear 
admission of their existence), ‘¢ a reward 
of 100/. would be given to any person in 
forming of the residence of such Popish 
bishop, such bishop incurring the pain of 
perpetual imprisonment.”? This surely 
applied to a description of persons whose 
existence and character were admitted. 
It was true, that the Popish bishop 
would not fetch his 100/. now; for by 
the 18th Geo. 3rd, this part of the act 
of William was repealed. We now there- 
fore not only acknowledged the existence 
of Popish bishops amongst us, but al- 
lowed them to be here at full liberty. 
Onder these circumstances, he thought 
that the Protestant must have a very ten- 
der conscience indeed who would not 
take an oath which implied the exist- 
ence of Roman Catholic bishops. 
The right honourable gentleman then 
adverted to the intercourse between this 
country and the see of Rome, and asked 
whether any doubt existed as to that in- 
tercourse being carried on at the present 
moment toas greatan extentasiftherenever 
had been any interdiction at all? By the 
15th of. Elizabeth it was made treason to 
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receive any bull, rescript, or indulgence 
from the see of Rome in this country. 


But did a month or a week elapse |. 


in which such things were not received 
at present? If it was right to prohibit 
them, in the name of God, let it be done 
effectually ; but if the intercourse were to 
be permitted, what ground of objection 
could there be for subjecting it to regu- 
lation? Why should it not be so sub- 
jected in this, as it was inall other coun- 
tries? They were told, indeed, that 
certain Roman Catholic priests said that 
they would not agree to the measure 
[Hear, hear!]. He would ask, if any 
other portion of his majesty’s® subjects 
would thus presume to dictate to the par- 
liament ? [Hear!] He knew of no sanctit 
which hedged in a Popish priest, by whic 
he should be authorized to interpose his 
private judgment, or his private conscience 
between the benevolence of the legisla- 
ture, and the wishes of his fellow-subjects 
[Hear, hear!]. The Roman Catholic 
peers had expressed their willingness to 
take the oath prescribed (three of them 
he understood were prevented by absence 
from signing the petition), and he would 
confidently act upon their opinion. The 
priest might clamour if he pleased ; he 
might roar, like the tyrant of old, in one of 
his own bulls; but what was the loss of his 
influence and patronage, compared with 
the we gr and unspeakable benefit to be 
derived from bringing under one com- 
mon bond of union the whole mass of 
Catholic and Protestant population ? 
[Cheers]. He hoped the House would 
not be deterred by such attempts, from 
giving to the Roman Catholic peers of 
this country their birthright, and admit- 
ting the fair claims of the other portion 
of the Catholic community. : 
It was his anxious wish to see this great 
questionhappily set at rest; the great body 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity 
were ready to join in the measures neces- 
sary for the contentment and satisfaction 
of Protestant scruples, He admitted 
that the change was an important one ; but 
it would be a change of progression, not 
of revulsion: it had for its object the 
reconcilement of both parties, and in their 
union the better security of the interests 
of both [Hear, hear!]—The present pe- 
riod was peculiarly favourable. After a 


season of storms there was one gleam of 
sunshine: let the House take advantage 
of it; and let them not counteract what 


ought,to be its effect, by casting millions 
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me into gloom and despair [Loud cheer- 
ing]. 
Mr. Bright apprehended that the ab+ 
sence of restrictions might be followed b 
the same dangerous consequences which 
had in former times attended the free 
exercise of the Roman Catholic faith. 
He thought himself justified, upon every 
principle of the British constitution, in 
opposing the bill, and should vote for the 
amendment. 
Mr. Hart Davis also gave his support 
to the amendment. He did not believe 
if the bill were passed, that the Cathivlics 
would cease to demand farther conces- 
sions; and thought that the removal of 
the existing restrictions would be attended 
with danger to the Protestant succes- 
sion. 
Sir 7, Acland said, he entertained the 
most sincere conviction, that the only 
issue of the present question which could 
be favourable to the interests either of 
Catholic or Protestant, was that for which 
he intended to vote. He could by no 
means agree with the hon. member for 
Corfe-castle, that Catholics, if admitted 
into parliament, would aim at measures 
dangercus to the Protestant establish- 
ment. In support of his opinion, he would 
state to the House a fact. At the’ time 
when the Test act was sent from the Com- 
mons to the Lords, a Catholic peer, the 
earl of Bristol, was found to advocate 
that very bill which excluded from office 
persons of his religion. The argument of 
the earl of Bristol upon that occasion was, 
that he was bound to address the House, 
not as a member of the church of Rome, 
but as a member of a Protestant parlia- 
ment; and that although there were some 
particular points of the bill to which he, 
as a Catholic, could not conscientiously 
give his assent, yet he could not: but ad- 
vise the House, as a Protestant House of 
Parliament, to pass it. There was one 
other circumstance which the hon. bart, 
felt it his duty to press upon the House, 
Every man must feel that the question 
was a growing question, and one which 
would eventually succeed. He would ask 


those gentlemen who apprehended danger 


from the admission of Catholics to seats 
in the Houses of Parliament, whether that 
danger was likely to be lessened by keep 
ing back that which must be eventually 
conceded, 43 

Sir F. Blake strongly advocated the 
claims of the Catholics. The.boon they 
asked ought to have been granted twenty 
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-years ago. Ireland would then have been 
eld by the strongest tie—the tie of gra- 
titude. It was not, however, too late to 
do.an act of justice. 
Mr. Grattan said, he dissented most 
decidedly from the amendment as being 
calculated to destroy all the spirit of that 
measure which, at length, was making 
rapid progress in the House. He feared 
Ahat many who opposed the measure were 
adverse to the claims of the Catholics al- 
together; that they looked to that body, 
ot as it was, but as it had been; that 
they had a horror of the Catholics of 
former times, and extended that feeling 
‘to the Catholics of the present day. He 
did think that the hon. member for Corfe- 
.castle had failed to make out such a case 
against the Irish Catholics as should dis- 
qualify them from holding seats in parlia- 
-ment. He did believe that the peace, the 
harmony, the social feeling of the people 
of Ireland, depended upon the result of 
the measure before the House. Catho- 
lics in the Irish parliament had been found 
.to deserve well of their country. He 
could not but deplore the system under 
which, at the present day, Ireland was 
.governed—a system, the tendency of 
which was, to engender party feeling, to 
tie a man’s success rather to his creed 
.than to his character ; to give ascendency 
to one individual, dependency to another, 
and liberty to neither. He did believe 
that the good sense and the good feeling 
‘of the gentlemen of Ireland counteracted, 
in a great measure, the ill effect of the 
existing system ; and that the inhabitants, 
Catholic and Protestant, had but one ob- 
.ject—the improvement of their country. 
Still the code under which they lived was 
not the less objectionable. He trusted 
that the present system would soon ter- 
minate, as the evils of it were greater 
‘than any persons unacquainted with them 
could possibly imagine. The hon. mem- 
ber then ok a review of the measures 
which had been enacted both against and 
in favour of the Catholics from the ear- 
liest period of their history down to the 
‘present time; and asserted that by such 
_a review he had clearly proved his asser- 
tion. He implored the House to allow 


the present bill to pass; as by so doing 
_an inestimable benefit would be conferred 
upon Ireland, and peace, harmony, and 
good-will, would be restored among its 
inhabitants. Whatever differences of opi- 
_ nion might exist among the Catholics at. 
present, he was certain that the day was 
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‘not far distant when this measure would 


be hailed with satisfaction by all parties, 
as pulsing an end to a monopoly of power 
and of place, which had already existed 
for too long a period. 

The committee divided: For Mr. 
Bankes’s Amendment, 211. Against it 
223 : Majority, 12. The Chairman reported 
progress; and asked leave to sit again. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 27. 


Napies.] Lord Ellenborough rose for 
the purpose of moving an address to his 
majesty, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to offer his mediation to 
the emperor of Austria and the govern- 
ments of Naples and Sardinia, with a 
view to bring about an amicable adjust- 
ment of their differences, consistently 
with the honour of all parties. When the 
noble marquis (Lansdown) near him had 
submitted a motion on the affairs of Naples 
some time ago, he (lord E.) had then ex- 
pressed an apprehension, that at no dis- 
tant period Austria herself might wish for 
the interference of this country, to enable 
her to retire from the contest with honour. 
That moment, as it appeared to him, was 
now arrived; and he called on their lord- 
ships to place this country in the proud 
situation of acting as mediator between 
the belligerent powers, and arresting the 

rogress of a contest which might extend 
itself to other countries. It appeared to 
him that they were called upon to inter- 
pose at that moment, because it was the 
first moment when their mediation could 
be offered with effect. Whatever opinions 
he might entertain with respect to the 
conduct of Austria, and of the allied 
powers generally, he would observe the 
greatest moderation in what he should 
address to their lordships when speaking 
of those powers, and particularly of 
Austria herself. For, however he might 
lament and disapprove of her present 
policy, he was bound to acknowledge the 
great services she had rendered to the 
whole of Europe. He could not avoid 
recollecting her conduct in 1805 and the 
zeal with which she sprung forward when 
this country was threatened with invasion ; 
he also recollected her conduct in 1809, 
when she seized the first moment of hope, 
and exerted herself for the expulsion of 
the Erench from Spain; and lastly, be 
remembered her faith and loyalty in 1813, 
which led to the succésses of Europe and 
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the triumph of the combined armies be- 
fore the gates of Paris. He was aware 
of the important functions which she had 
performed, and was still destined to per- 
form, in the system of Europe; and, 
much as he lamented the nature of that 
system as it was now manifested, he was 
not prepared to incur all the risks and 
chances of war for the assertion of con- 
trary principles. It was not in hostility 
to Austria, but for the benefit of our 
firmest ally, that he called upon them to 
afford Austria an opportunity of with- 
drawing with honour from the contest. 
He would call upon the House to consider 
the state in. which the affairs of Austria 
and Naples stood. ‘The road to Naples 
‘was not so easy as had been expected ; 
and the Austrians had found that instead 
of an undisciplined rabble, they had to 
contend against a military force, and to 
adopt the cautious movements which were 
necessary to be employed against skilful 
opponents. Even had Austria been suc- 
cessful in any general engagement, the 
nature of the country, the enthusiasm of 
the people, the solemn obligation of oaths 
by which they were bound together, must 
yet protract the struggle. When they 
considered what had taken place in Spain, 
and compared the circumstances of that 
country with those of Naples, they would 
see that there was no reason to believe 
the situation of her cause less favourable 
than that of Spain. The House would 
also do well to consider, that since the 
revolution, the Neapolitan army had be- 
come one of the.best disciplined in Eu- 
rope; and he would entreat them to re- 
flect, that Austria, who had entered into 
the contest with the expectation of crush- 
ing the power of Naples at once, had as 
yet made no sensible impression on her 
resources. It had been truly said, that 
the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the church. In the same way, the blood 
of the Neapolitans, would be the seed of 
the liberties of Italy. They had proved 
the truth of the maxim, that when a 
country was attacked with danger, and a 
spirit of resistance was awakened in the 
people, it was safer to compromise the 
dispute than to encounter the difficulties 
of subduing them. The effort to put 
down the spirit enkindled by the Carbonari 
would put Austria to an expense which 
must destroy that system of: economy 
which was necessary to her establishment 
as a great power in Europe. But when 
they looked to the other powers by which 
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Austria was surrounded, must she not be 
anxious to escape from the contest upon 
that ground? It was impossible that Aus- 
tria could forget the conduct of Russia 
in 1807, or in 1809, when, instead of join- 
ing she opposed the power of Austria. 
It was impossible that she could forget 
her conduct, surrounded as she was by 
states from whose territories she had made 
accessions, and not always in a manner 
the most honourable to her character as a 
nation, The separation of Finland from 
Sweden, and the circumstances under 
which it was accomplished, must be fresh 
in the recollection of Austria; and the 
general principle pursued by Russia in her 
military policy, could leave little room to 
doubt that she would fight for herself in 
Italy, and require cessions from Austria 
at a moment when she was least capable 
of resisting the demand. But even ‘if 
Austria still believed in the good faith of 
Russia, could she look with a total want 
of suspicion to the state of France? 
What was the situation of France? She 
had obtained a constitution founded upon 
great principles, which she had force 
enough to protect: and though her legis- 
lators had not entered into details, which 
time could best supply, the principles al-. 
ready recognised were a great benefit to 
the country. Such being the situation of 
France, with the Netherlands upon one 
side, jealous of their separation, and 
anxious for a re-union with that country 
to which they were most attached, was 
nothing to be apprehended from such a 
quarter? Again, what was the situation 
of the Duchies within the Rhine? It was 
well known that they, too, would gladly 
reunite with the country from which they 
had been separated. But what was the 
situation of the Italian states themselves ? 
Was it not probable that they would feel, 
that they could have no hope of succeed- 
ing without calling in the power of France 
to drive out the power of Russia. In his 
opinion, the entrance of a Russian army 
would be followed immediately by the en- 
trance of a French army to counteract 
their movements, and join the war. They 
might then anticipate the probable annex- 
ation of all the countries within the Rhine 
to France, which had been separated from 
her by the treaty of Paris. The people 
of Prussia, too, who had fought not only 
for their king, but for themselves, and 
who justly expected a constitution in re- 
turn for their services, were actuated by 
a spirit unfavourable to the’cause in which 
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Austria had embarked. The spirit of the 
North of Germany exhibited at that mo- 
ment a class of men who were Carbonari 
in principle, and Germans in courage ; 
and it was impossible not to see that the 
continuance of the war might rouse the 
Germans, and place Prussia in the situa- 
tion in which Austria now stood, with 
respect to her Italian provinces.—Under 
all the circumstances, it seemed natural 
to suppose that Austria would be thankful 
to this country for interfering, to enable 
her to retire with honour from the contest. 
The greatest difficulty which he expected 
was on the side of the Italian powers ; 
but when they considered the great force 
that could be brought against them, and 
that Italy, their own Italy, must otherwise 
become the seat of war, with a prospect 
of being left more oppressed and desolate 
than ever; when they considered, that 
however justifiable their views, or elevated 
their enthusiasm, those views might be 
answered more efficaciously, and that en- 
thusiasm attended with better effect, by 
the mediation of such a power as Great 
Britain, than by the chances of any war 
in which they could engage, they too 
would be thankful for the offer. But if 
Austria should still be deaf to the voice 
of reason, it appeared to him, that with- 
out threatening war, there was one threat, 
if indeed it might be called a threat, from 
which some influence might be produced 
on her decision. If the war continued, 
this country might at length be compelled 
to join; but whether compelled or not, 
was it to be expected that such a people 
could witness a contest between despotism 
and freedom, without taking any interest 
in the issue? But suppose the English 
would not do so, they knew that the 
French would, and they knew the effect 
which such assistance must produce on 
the disposition of the countries towards 
each other. This was felt in the case of 
America and France ; they were attached 
to each other by the assistance afforded 
to the former at the revolution. What- 
ever the policy of government might be, 
there’ was no denying that the feeling of 
the English people was with the Italians ; 
and he was sure he might safely say, that 
there was not an English gentleman who 
had set foot on the other side of the Alps, 
who did not feel himself an Italian with 
respect to the present contest. He had 
not annexed any principle of this kind to 
his motion, leaving it entirely to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to carry the motion into 
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efféct in the way which they thought the 
most advisable.. The address he would 
move was, * That his Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to use his mediation to 
restore peace between the contending 
parties, on such terms as would preserve 
the honour of Austria, and the tran- 
quillity and independence of Italy.” 

The Earl of Aberdeen opposed the mo- 
tion. There were, he observed, many 
difficulties attached to the course recom- 
mended by the noble lord. In the first 
ee it was known that the king of Naples 

ad issued a proclamation, calling upon 
his subjects to receive the Austrians as 
friends, and not as enemies; and it was 
far from being desirable that this country 
should place itself in the situation of 
judge between the king of Naples and the 
persons now exercising the government 
neither was it to be presumed, that the 
king’s authority was so far gone, or that 
of the Carbonari so firmly established, as 
to render it certain that the proclamation 
would not be eventually obeyed. By 
adopting the motion, they would be guilty 
of that interference which was directly 
opposite to the course which they pro- 
fessed to follow. But supposing they 
had got over that difficulty, the noble 
lord had not explained very distinctly the 
manner in which he would have the me- 
diation proposed. Did he mean to offer 
terms of perfect equality to both parties? 
The duty of a mediator was not that of a 
judge ; but the motion looked rather like 
a sharp remonstrance to Austria than a 
moderate interference. In fact, it was 
impossible to preserve the cool spirit of 
mediation between two powers, under a 
belief that an unwarrantable aggression 
had been committed upon one side. 
That the character of a peace-maker be- 
came a great country like this, he did 
not deny, but there should be some ‘pro 
bability of success to warrant such an in- 
terference, and the only case in which 
they could have any chance of success 
was, where both parties were desirous of 
mediation. The noble lord had thrown 
out a species of threat, that if Austria did 
not consent, this country should recall the 
prohibition to its officers against joining 
the Neapolitans. Whether that prohibi- 
tion was wise or not, every reason that 
made in favour of it, in the first instance, 
was still in full force ; but did the noble 
lord think that the mere circumstance of 
granting permission to a few officers 
would have the effect of changing the 
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counsels of a powerful government? If 
they erected themselves into the charac- 
ter of judges, they were not mediators ; 
if they professed to act as friends, they 
should speak the language of friendship, 
and not accompany their recommendation 
with an imbecile threat. The effect of 
the noble lord’s proposition would be to 
injure the good understanding which at 

resent existed between Austria and 

ngland. He did not wish to see Austria 
replaced in all her ancient possessions, 
but he wished to see her remain in pos- 
session of all she now had; not only for 
_ her own sake, but with a view to British 
interests, and the general security of 
Europe. It was impossible that any man 
_ who looked to the different states of Eu- 
rope, should not be struck with the at- 
tachment which the population of that 
country felt towards this. An interfer- 
ence, such as was now proposed, would 
not only produce an effect on the govern- 
ment itself, but would be likely to excite 
feelings of anger and bitterness on the part 
of the whole population; and by that 
means disturb a better security for na- 
tional attachment than treaties could es- 
tablish. When he inculcated the import- 
ance of maintaining the friendship of 
Austria, he spoke the language of all the 
wisest statesmen, and particularly that of 
a great man, whose opinions would be 
respected by the noble lords on the other 
side. He had heard Mr. Fox say, after 
the battle of Austerlitz, that Austria was 
still the country to which England ought 
to look. The subsequent conduct of 
Austria had justified the remark. On 
looking to the circular of lord Castlereagh, 
which he considered one of the wisest 
and most judicious papers ever issued 
from the Foreign office, they would find 
an express reprobation of the principle of 
interfering in the government of other 
states. They would see in it a particular 
exception which might apply to the case 
of Austria herself, in respect to Naples. 
Was not this country bound to adhere 
strictly to the principle she had so laid 
down? The time might come when her 
mediation would be acceptable, but it 
would be the more acceptable in propor- 
tion as we were exact in the observance 
of a strict neutrality. 

The motion was put, and negatived. 
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MOVAL BiLt.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Bill, 
sir J. Newport moved an Instruction to 
the committee “‘ That they have power to 
make provision for regulating the inter- 
course between Persons in Holy Orders, 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
with the See of Rome.” 

Mr. Hutchinson declared himself to be 
hostile to the Intercourse bill, and stated 
that the Catholic clergy were by no means 
satisfied with it. 

Mr. Carew stated, that he had re- 
ceived letters from several most respect 
able Catholics in Ireland expressive of 
the satisfaction which they felt at the bill. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald said, he strongly 
objected to any interference of a Protes- 
tant government over the administration 
of the Catholic Church. As a Protestant 
he felt objections to that interference on 
constitutional grounds, as strongly as a 
Catholic could feel against it on grounds 
of faith. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a committee, 

Mr. Peel rose to propose the amend« 
ments of which he had given notice. 
The nature of his proposition was, to-.ex- 
tend the exceptions of the bill to the 
privy council and to judicial offices. The 
House had last night pronounced its opi- 
nion, that the Catholics ought to be ad- 
mitted to sit in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He did not stand there to impugn 
that decision—he bowed to it. 
would take the benefit of an admission 


which was made last night, namely, that 


the clause for admitting Catholics to par- 
liament was the main object of the bill; 
that the failure of that clause would ren- 
der other parts of the bill of less value ; 
but that the success of that clause would 
make other exceptions af minor import- 
ance. As the bill now stood, an altera- 
tion had been effected in the exclusively 
Protestant character of both Houses of 
Parliament since the Revolution. It:still, 
however, left untouched the securities 
provided for the third estate, namely, the 
inviolability of the Protestant succession 
to the throne of these realms. The act 
for securing the succession excluded 
Papists from the throne, and fenced 
round the rights and dignities of the esta- 
blished church. It went further—it not 
only required that the successor to the 
throne should not be a Papist, but that 
he should forfeit his right of succession if 
he — a Catholic. 
5 


But he.» 
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were they to look for the maintenance of 
that compact so solemnly provided for by 
the Act of Succession? Not to the mo- 
narch himself; for by the law of England 
he was irresponsible ; for his acts his mi- 
nisters alone were to be adjudged. It 
was therefore more particularly necessary 
that those responsible advisers should not 
be selected from a class which might ex- 
pose the monarch to the danger of an 
undue influence. He was one of those 
who thought that there was less danger 
from a Catholic king with a Protestant 
council, than from a Protestant king, 


‘with a Catholic council. Indeed, he 


should have apprehended infinitely more 
danger from Charles 2nd, with his .cabal, 
than from his successor James, while 
Papists were excluded from his councils. 
It was said, why should they guard by 
oaths against a danger which might arise 
from the admission of Catholics to office, 
when they provided no such guard against 
Atheists and Infidels? To this he would 
answer—because they knew of no oaths 
which could be made to apply to the 
cases of Atheists and Infidels. He did, 
however, know of guards against Catho- 
lics.. They were recognized and acted 
upon at the time of the Revolution; and 
in the same spirit in which they were 
proposed in those acts, did he now call 
for their continuance. This bill provided 
an eligibility for Catholics to all offices in 
the state save three which had been ex- 
cepted. But although by this bill they 
might serve as ministers of the Crown, 
yet, inconsistently enough, were they ex~ 
cluded, in the first place, from advising 
the Crown respecting the grant of ap- 
pointments, lay or ecclesiastical; and, in 
the second place, exposed to a penalty, 
if they ventured to advise the Crown res- 
pecting such appointments. Nothing 
could be a harsher inconsistency, than to 
declare men eligible to fill certain offices, 
and yet, inthe same breath, to punish 
them if they ventured to exercise or 
advise the exercise of the patronage pro- 
perly attached to those offices; so that 
though they might become the responsi- 
ble ministers of the Crown, and constitu- 
tionally bound to advise the Crown for 
the best interests of the country, yet the 
moment they ventured to perform their 
duties and tender that advice, they be- 
came liable to the penalty of a misde- 
meanor. Rather than expose Catholics 
to such an unjustifiable mortification, he 
should object to their being placed in 
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those offices where they would have to 
combat such manifest inconsistencies. 
How was it possible that a Roman Ca- 
tholic could take the privy councillor’s 
oath, and do his duty accordingly, ex- 
yng to these humiliatory qualifications ? 

ow could he swear, “ faithfully and 
truly to declare his mind and opinion to 
the Crown according to his heart and 
conscience,” when, by giving his advice, 
he might commit a misdemeanor? He 
would suppose the case of a Catholic se- 
cretary of state for the Home department, 
and that a question was discussed before 
him, touching the education of the chil- 
dren of a king, was it likely that, accord- 
ing to heart and conscience,” he, if 
a rigid Catholic, would recommend a 
Protestant education for the royal chil- 
dren? A privy councillor was, according 
to the words of lord Coke, “ a chosen 
sentinel”? of the constitution. Was it 
probable he would continue to be that, if 
a Catholic, and restricted by these incon- 
sistent qualifications? Pursuing there- 
fore the policy, the principle, and the ne- 
cessity, which regulated the act for se- 
curing the succession to the throne, and 
looking at the important and responsible 
duties of a privy councillor, he must con- 
clude that Catholics could never be 
deemed eligible to fill that office —Com- 
ing now to his recommendation to ex- 
clude them froni “all judicial offices, he 
begged not to be understood as opposed 
to their admission to the rank of a silk 
gown, It might be said to be an 


‘anomaly to concede to them a silk 


gown, and yet to exclude them from the 
bench. It certainly was; but the whole 
provisions of the law upon this subject 
were necessarily anomalous. With res- 
pect to the exclusion of Catholics from 
the bench, he must beg leave to remind 
the hon. gentleman opposite, that the right 
hon. gentleman who had introduced this 
bill had admitted not only the purity with 
which the administration of justice was 
conducted by Protestants, but also the 
perfect sense of that purity which was 
universally felt by the great body of the 
Catholics. He was not aware that the 
judicial situation was ever held by a Dis- 
senter. He believed that the judges 
were in the uniform habit of taking the 
sacrament according to the ritual of the 
Church of England, and not availing 
themselves of the annual Indemnity bill. 
They were also, he believed; called upon, 
in rotation, - to assist in the court of dele- 
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gates. Now, even by this bill, a Catholic 
could not sit asa delegate. He would 
therefore, if eligible to the bench, be ex- 
posed to the invidious exception of ineli- 
gibility to the court of delegates. Great 
additional solemnity was acquired to the 
office of a judge, by his attending divine 
service before the opening of the assizes. 
The effect of this attendance to the duties 
of religion on such an occasion he consi- 
dered very important ; and he was at a 
loss to see how a Catholic judge could 
uphold the same reverential interest in 
the situation in which he might be placed. 
He concluded by moving as an amend- 
ment, that after the offices from which 
Catholics are to remain excluded, the 
words “ or the office of privy councillor,” 
be inserted. He should afterwards move 
to add to the excepted offices, those of 
vice-chancellor and master of the rolls, 
and chief justices of the King’s-bench, 
and Common pleas, or justices of either 
bench, and chief baron of the Exchequer, 
and the other barons of the Exchequer, in 
England and Ireland. 

Sir John Newport said, that many 
members of the Scotch church were also 
members of the privy council. How, 
then, was the argument of the right hon. 
gentleman made out, that because the sove- 
reign and his wife were not to be of the 
church of Rome, therefore his ministers 
and councillors must all be of the church 
establishment ? The inference was de- 
stroyed by the fact, that members of the 
church of Scotland were allowed to be 
the advisers of the Crown. This was 
the only case in which the British con- 
stitution rendered the sovereign respon- 
sible. He was liable to the loss of his 
Crown if he became a Papist. If it were 
meant to limit and restrain the sovereign 
in the choice of his privy counciilors, why 
not say so at once? and the exclusion 
might in time extendeven to particular 
individuals. As to the oath of the privy 
councillor, it ought to be recollected that 
it was statutable: and when the special 
wording of it was relied upon, the right 
hon. gentlemen seemed to have forgotten 
that it was framed and enacted before the 
Reformation. It was not very creditable to 
this Protestant country, that it should ex- 
hibit such intoleranee, while’ Catholic 
countries set it such an example of en- 
lightened liberality. Abroad, differences 
of religion created no invidious distinc- 
tion ; and it was worthy of remark, that 
at the present moment we had a Protest- 
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‘ant ambassador from Catholic Bavaria’ 
and a Catholic minister from Protestant 
Denmark. Nay, he had even understood 
thatthat minister was about tobe replaced 
by an English Catholic,who had found that 
encouragement abroad which he would 
willingly have accepted at home. He 
could not avoid calling the attention of 
the House to the analogous condition of 
Hungary, connected as it was with Aus- 
stria. It contained about seven million 
inhabitants, one-third of whom were 
Protestants; the hierarchy was Catholic, 
of great opulence and power; but for- 
merly the most bitter contests had pre- 
vailed in consequence of differences ‘of 
faith, In 1791, however, the emperor 
Leopold summoned the Diet of Hungary 
and a proposition was then made to give 
the Protestants an entire and absolute ad- 
mission to every office of the state. It was 
carried by a majority of 291 to 54; and 
since that period the utmost tranquillity 
and harmony had prevailed. One part 
of the proposition was to exclude barris- 


ters from the bench, but to give them a 


silk gown. He was not disposed to un- 
dervalue a silk gown; but he did not 
think the Catholics would accept that 


alone as a considerable boon, when they ° 


were to be shut out from the dignity of 
the bench. The right hon. gentlemar who 
introduced this bill had most impressively 
claimed for the Catholics an admission to 
the bench—that they should not be de- 
prived of their chance in the race of 
honour. Let the House look at the 
peerage and see how many distin- 
guished ornaments it had acquired from 
the profession of the law, and how many 
of those ornaments had been raised from 
the lowest ranks of society. The people 
at large therefore looked to it with hope, 
asthe means ofaggrandizing their families; 
and the Catholics ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the same advantage. It had 
been said that Dissenters were excluded 
from the bench; but the fact was other- 
wise: sir M. Foster and lord Rosslyn 
both lived and died Dissenters. Not see- 
ing the necessity of the exclusion now 
proposed, he could not give it his con- 
sent. : 

Sir. J. Nicholl declared, that he meant, 
nothing offensive to the Catholics, when 
he stated it to be his opinion that their 
exclusion from the degree of political 
power which they sought, was incon- 
sistent with the safety of a state which 
was essentially, fundamentally, and per- 
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manently Protestant. If the number of 
the Catholics were few, there might be 
less danger in allowing their admissibility 
to the offices alluded to; but their num- 
ber was so considerable, that if they were 
admissible not only to the judicial bench, 
but to the counsels of the sovereign, 
great danger might arise to the security 
‘of the Protestant succession. There was, 
he was willing to admit, no danger of 
that church being altered or affected 
while parliament remained as it was ; nay, 
he would, in justice to the Catholics 
themselves, believe that even if a number 
of them were introduced into parliament, 
they would not, in the face of day, make 
an attempt of that kind; but what he 
feared was, that this point would be laid 
hold of by demagogues and agitators to 
disturb the peace of the church; and 
that the measure, instead of uniting and 
knitting together the members of the two 
religions, would lead to constant bicker- 
ings and warfare. If he conceived that 
these concessions could be made with 
safety, he would readily concur with the 
promoters of the measure; but he was 
afraid that that was quite a vain hope, 
and that religious opinions, which formed 
the most powerful of all human incentives 
would be made a sort of rallying point for 
political contests, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that whatever 
patliament might now grant, he would, 
as far as his power extended, endeavour 
to carry into effect; and he would use 
his best efforts to induce the Catholics to 
receive with gratitude, th. boon which it 
might please the legislature to bestow. 
If parliament thought fit, it was doubt- 
Jess in its power to surround the measure 
with various qualifications; but if those 
qualifications had the tendency to keep 
alive a Catholic question in the country, 
and to destroy that conciliatory temper 
which now prevailed, he should be be- 
traying the interests of the cause he pro- 
fessed to advocate, if he wereto give up the 
ground he had previously taken, and 
adopt a proceeding which must have the 
effect of protracting this long-agitated 
question. The two great principles on 
which his learned friend had argued the 
subject were; first, the question of 
safety with reference to the Protestant 
church, and, next, the number. of Ca- 
tholics who, under this measure, would 
get into power. Every one would go 
along with his learned friend in admitting 
that one of the fundamental foundations 


on which the union stood was the insepa- 
rable establishment of the Protestant 
church of the two kingdoms. It was 
true that external force might overthrow 
the system; but he could not conceive 
that granting political power to a few 
Roman Catholics was at all likely to 
hasten the application of external force. 
But he denied that, under the act of 
Union the Protestant church of Ireland 
could be at all modified. No man could 
suppose that any of the covenants of that 
union could be made the subject of legis- 
lation. It was a question which, as far 
as parliament was concerned, was placed 
beyond the reach of legislation. But his 
learned friend would here allow him to put 
this distinction that it was one thing to es- 
tablish a religion, and another to protect it 
by that qualified degree of endowment 
which parliament had, in other instances 
sanctioned. Thus, the Catholic clergy of 
Scotland were at this moment in the pos- 
session of that description of provision 
which was the only provision he had ever 
heard suggested for the consideration 
of that House, with reference to the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy. His learned 
friend must certainly know that in Ireland, 
also, astate provision was granted to a body 
connected with the church of Scotland— 
he meant the Presbyterian synod of 
Ulster. He would not say under what 
circumstances that provision had been 
granted; but he would contend that in 
its practical results no measure was ever 
more beneficial. The Protestant church 
of Ireland was, by a solemn covenant 
between the two parliaments, placed 
beyond the reach of becoming an object 
of legislation in that House. He did not 
know that the omnipotence of parliament 
could not repeal the Union ; and having 
separated the two legislatures, that of 
Ireland might proceed to re-model its 
church. But that the united parliament 
could interfere with the united Protest- 
ant church he wholly denied; since it 
was directly contrary to the act of union. 
With respect to the qualification which 
his right hon. friend proposed, he would 
now offer a few observations to the 
House.—He agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the right to exercise the 
principle of exclusion, where the safety 
of the state required it, was inherent in 
all governments. The truth of that 


position could not be shaken, without 
affecting the monarchy of England. But 
he must also observe, that the admissibi- 
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lity to certain offices was a question of 
policy and prudence, His learned friend 
had argued this part of the subject as if by 
some strange principle of magic, the go- 
vernment was to become wholly Catholic. 
His learned friend had forgotten those 
securities which necessarily arose from 
the Protestant population and wealth of 
the realm; and he argued that the ad- 
ministration of the country would be, to 
a great extent, Catholic—that Catholic 
authority would surround the Crown; 
and that the state would be shaken to its 
foundation. Now, for his part, he saw 
nothing in Catholic power, even if it 
were extensive, that should cause any 
apprehension of danger. They found 
amongst the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land men of high rank, of large fortune 
and of extensive influence; but to con- 
tend that there was any portion of them 
who, if they procured political power, 
would exert it for the dangerous pur- 
poses that had been alluded to, was a 
position unworthy to be argued. At one time 
it had been stated that the number of the 
Catholics in that country,as compared with 
the Protestants was as four to one; and 
that the Protestants of the church of 
England formed only one eighth of the 
whole population. But Dr. Duigenan, 
who had received correct information on 
the subject, denied the fact. He said 
that, instead of 6 persons to each House, 
there was not more than 54 or 54, giving 
a total of 3,500,000, of which not more 
than 2,000,000 were Catholics. With 
respect to property 49 out of 50 parts of 
the landed property belonged to Pro- 
testants, and 9-10ths of the personal 
property.”’—-When such was the state of 
Catholic numbers and property in Ire- 
land it was not likely that many Catholics 
would be returned from that country; 
especially when it was recollected that 
the Catholic freeholders were compara- 
tively few. Hehad made some inquiries 
into the state of Catholic property in 
Ireland and he found that there were not 
above 14 or 15 places where the Catholic 
interest could make itself extensively 
felt, and, he believed, conscientiously, 
if they passed the bill to-morrow, that 
not more than 5 or 6 Catholics would 
be returned. He did not think, indeed, 
that Roman Catholics would find their 
way into that House to the extent 
which he thought would be beneficial 
to the state and to the Protestant esta- 
blishment. 


For his learned friend would 


[1482 
agree with him, that if: the Catholics 
maintained mischievous prejudices, that 
House was the place in which they were 
most likely to be eradicated.—The noble 
lord then proceeded to argue against . the 
proposed qualifications. He knew there 
were some offices in which it would not 
be proper to place Roman Catholics; but 
the question was, whether it would not 
be best to leave the selection to the 
sovereign? He maintained that it would 
and contended that there was little fear 
that a Protestant king would select a 
Catholic administration. At the same 
time he did not see that a Catholic mi- 
nister in the cabinet could overturn the 
constitution. But his right hon. friend 


would say—‘‘ If so few Cathotics can 


become privy councillors, is it not 
as well to exclude them at once?” He 
thought not ; because it was keeping up one 
of those bars which the Catholics com- 
plained of for the purpose of securing 
a very inadequate object. With respect 
to Roman Catholics becoming judges, 
in all probability it would only be in cases 
where the individual had raised himself 
tothe summit of his profession by his 
talents and assiduity ; and such a man, he 
contended, having the eyes of the whole 
country on him, would be induced, more 
than any other individual, to conduct 
himself inan exemplary manner. Such 
were his sentiments. Should the House 
differ from him in opinion, he hoped that 
the Catholics would frankly accept such 
advantages as their Protestant brethren 
were willing to accord to them. 

Mr. Wetherell argued, that the promo- 
ters of the bill, having acknowledged the 
ineligibility of Catholics to judicial situa- 
tions, connected with ecclesiastical func- 
tions, would be guilty of inconsistency, if 
they did not follow up their principle by 
excluding them also from offices of tem- 
poral eiticanied, on the ground that the 
temporal courts took cognizance of many 
matters of anecclesiastical nature. Besides, 


‘there were duties which the temporal 


judges had to perform, that a Catholic 
could not discharge. He could not, for 
instance, sit in the court of Delegates, 
upon appeals in spiritual matters, nor 
could he act as a coadjutor in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. The supporters of the bill 
were also guilty of an absurdity in allow- 
ing Catholics to be eligible to the situa- 
tions of privy councillors, and yet making 
it a misdemeanor in them to advise the 
sovereign upon matters of ecclesiastical 
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interest. This was an impracticable pro- 
hibition. The advice of the privy coun- 
cillor to his sovereign was secret and con- 
fidential; and therefore the prohibition of 
giving advice on ecclesiastical matters, 
which advice could never be known, was 
a mere nullity. The safest and most con- 
sistent way, therefore, was to exclude 
Catholics from this office altogether ; and 
to remove the necessity for so absurd an 
exception, by a practicable general rule. 
Sir James Mackintosh agreed with the 
right hon. mover, that anomalies were 
not objections in the formation of a 
scheme of religious government. Upon 
such a subject it was almost impossible to 
reduce legislation to a symmetrical form. 
He took the present question to be alto- 
gether a question of compromise, of de- 
gree, of the arrangement of opposing feel- 
ings and inconveniences—a question upon 
which it became impossible to follow any 
one principle to its utmost logical conse- 
quence. The learned member had laid 
great stress upon the difficulty of en- 
forcing the provision against advice to the 
sovereign from Catholic privy councillors 
in matters of ecclesiastical interest. The 
learned member asked, how was the giver 
of such advice to be detected. The 
question reminded him of a brief dia- 
logue between the republic of Venice and 
the see of Rome. The republic of Venice 
once asked—where was the original deed 
of conveyance by which the keys of 
Heaven was vested in the disposal of the 
Pope? To which his holiness replied, 
that it was upon the back of that instru- 
ment which gave the Adriatic sea to the 
dominion of the doge. Now, he would 
tell the learned gentleman how the advice 
which the Catholic privy councillor gave 
to his sovereign might be known, if he 
would only inform him how the advice 
which any other privy councillor gave 
was to be ascertained. It was stated, that 
the country had once undergone great 
dangers, from having a king who listened 
to Catholic advisers; but it should be re- 
collected, that there was then no exclu- 
sion of a Catholic king ; and yet the coun- 
try had proved too strong both for king 
and ministers, when they entertained 
designs subversive of the religion of the 
state, and the liberties of the people. But 
what would be the consequence of ad- 
mitting Catholics to seats in parliament, 
and yet excluding them from the situation 
of privy councillors? Why, to introduce 
new principles into parliament. In the 


first place, Catholic peers could advise his 
majesty as hereditary councillors of the 
Crown in the House of Lords, and Catho- 
lic commoners could advise the king, as 
members of the House of Commons ; but 
then they were not to be allowed to 
aspire to the higher and more sacred 
functions of privy councillors. If parlia- 
ment acknowledged this, it would be 
equivalent to declaring that it was not the 
great and paramount council of the nation ; 
but that there was another council, higher 
and of a more important character than 
itself. Again, the members of that House 
had hitherto been looked upon as equal ; 
but, if this principle was admitted, then 
there would be recognized within those 
walls a race of inferior and outcast mem- 
bers, divided from all others by an im- 
passable line of separation; and the 
House would consist of a privileged ma- 
jority and a degraded minority. In the 
third place, it was always understood, 
that the Crown chose its ministers from 
among those men who, by their abilities, 
had risen to eminence in the councils of 
the nation; but if this principle was ad- 
mitted, then there might be persons: in 
that House, who, by their talents, intelli- 
gence, or civil virtues, might rise to the 
highest eminence, and yet be for ever 
precluded from being chosen as the 
responsible advisers of the Crown. The 
danger to the republican principles of our 
constitution had been already stated; but 
he would ask, was there no danger to be 
apprehended to the monarchy itself, from 
driving to despair a body of people, whose 
active abilities would not be allowed to be 
devoted to the service of the sovereign? 
The very same principle which gave secu- 
rity to the rights of the people, would give 
stability to the prerogatives of the throne. 
There ought not to be; therefore, in that 
House a body of men, whom the Crown 
had no hold of, like others who aspired 
to public offices. As to himself, he was 
likely to spend the remainder of his life 
in Opposition, and if he could look only to 
the interests of party, he might not regret 
that such a principle should be acted 


upon, because it would give to the ranks . 


of Opposition a set of men who must be 
irreconcileable enemies to the ministers of 
the Crown—men of blasted. hopes and 
acrimonious temper. But he would rather 
see men choose Opposition from principle, 
than be driven into it by the exasperation 
of hopeless exclusion. The hon. and 


learned member then proceeded to answer: 
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the argument, that judicial characters of 
the Catholic church, not being capable 
of partaking of the communion of the 
church of England, could not be present 
at the observance of those decent cere- 
monies which usually preceded the exer- 
cise of their judicial functions. He ob- 
served, that although they could not par- 
take of the communion of the church of 
England, there was nothing to prevent 
‘them being present at the celebration of its 
worship, any more than in the case of Non- 
Conformists, several of whom had been 
judges, and he instanced sir M. Foster. 
He then went on to remark upon the 
great effect which the opening of judicial 
situations to Catholics would have upon 
the body of the Catholic community, in 
conciliating their affection to the laws and 
‘institutions of this country, more espe- 
cially in Ireland. He considered this as a 
privilege that would have more extensive 
consequences in this way, than even the 
‘concession of seats in parliament, because 
few could aspire to the latter, but all who 
reared up their sons to the bar, would 
have expectations of their rising to the 
most honourable station in their profes- 
sion. Theexample, too, of a Catholic in 
Ireland, raised to the distinguished and 
venerable situation of a judge, would have 
more practical influence in making that 
people understand and value the equal 
blessings of the British constitution, than 
the most eloquent statements of general 
principles; and as to any bias operating 
upon the mind of a Catholic judge where 
ecclesiastical interests were concerned, he 
did not believe there was any ground for 
the assertion. He had himself, when 
holding a judicial situation in India, fre- 
quently to decide questions which in- 
volved different ecclesiastical interests, 
and opposing religions, and he never felt 
his mind swerved for a moment from the 
Strictest impartiality. He claimed no 
farther credit on this account, than for 
the possession of common sense; and he 
‘could not think so meanly of the Catholic 
lawyers, as to suppose they would sacrifice 
the dignity of the bench, the honour of 
‘their profession, and the virtues and 
‘character which alone could raise them to 
that exalted station, on account of bigotted 
notions, and doctrinal predilections. 
Thecommittee divided: Forthe Amend- 
‘ment, 169; Against it, 188: Majority 19. 
'’ Mr. Goulburn then rose to propose an 
amendment, which he flattered himself 
would meet with the general concurrence 


of the committee. The object of it was, 
to exclude Roman Catholics from being 
governors of colonies. To those who 
objected to the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics to any office, it was not necessary to 
adduce any argument, as it was impossible 
to anticipate opposition to this particular 
exclusion, and indeed the grounds upon 
which it rested were founded on principles 


so precisely similar to those on which the \ 
‘promoters of the bill had acted intheexclu- 


sions proposed by themselves, that it would 
have been equal!y impossible for him (but 
for what had fallen from the noble secre- 
tary of state) to have expected any op- 
position from them.—It appeared to him, 
that little more was necessary than to state 
the duties which devolved on governors of 
colonies, and which could not be withdrawn 
from them in order to prove that they 
ought not to be Roman Catholics. The 
House then should be aware, that govern- 
ors held the office of ordinary, and hold- 
ing that office, exercised within their go- 
vernments episcopal functions ; that they 
had in that capacity a control over all 
the clergy; the presentation to all vacant 
benefices ; the regulation of all that re- 
lates to the repairs of the churches and 
to the general discipline and- good 
order of the establishment. His noble 
friend had indeed stated, that it would be 
a great benefit to the colonies to divest 
the governors of their present right of 
presentation to livings, and to vest them in 
the government at home. He must beg 
leave to differ even on this point from his 
noble friend. It did not appear to him a 
trifling inconvenience to leave the presen- 
tation to a living ina distant colony, de- 
pendant on an authority with which no 
communication could be had in less than 
four or five months, and perhaps more, 
after the vacancy had occurred ; and that 
too in climates which, from their unheal- 
thiness rendered vacancies much more fre- 
quent than in more favoured countries. 
But when it was farther considered that 
the gevernor’s authority was not limited 
to the mere presentation, that it compris- 
ed every possible regulation as to the dis- 
cipline and good order of the church, and 
as tothe proper conduct of the act in 
their respective situations, he would ask 
whether it was possible, consistent with 
any regard to the established church in 
those colonies, to leave all these matters 
to the precarious regulation of a distant 
authority.—The mover of the bill had 
thought it necessary to make some excep- 
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tions to the general admissibility of Ro- 
man Catholics to political offices. The 
exceptions, if resting on any principle, 
were founded on this, that Roman Catho- 
lics could not with safety to the esta- 
blished church, be entrusted with offices 
which gave to them a right of appointing 
ministers to that church, or a direct in- 
terference in its affairs. On this princi- 

le he presumed that Roman Catholics 
had been unanimously excluded from the 
offices of lord-chancellor and lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. But was it known 
that the governor of every colony exer- 
cised within it, all the powers of the lord- 
chancellor and the lord-lieutenant ; that 
his right of ecclesiastical appointment was 
far more extended than that of the lord- 
lieutenant. If, therefore, it was neces- 
sary for the security of the church of 
England that the changellor of this king- 
dom should be protestant ; if it was neces- 
sary for the security of the church of 
Ireland, that the lord-ligutenant should 
be protestant, how was it possible to ad- 
mit, that, consistent with the security of 
the church in the colonies, the governors 
might’ be Roman Catholic? It might have 
been possible for the framers of the bill to 
have transferred the church patronage of 
thelord-lieutenant to other persons. There 
were in Ireland archbishops and bishops, 
whose qualifications to exercise such pa- 
tronage could not be doubted. Divest 
the lord-lieutenant, therefore, and no 
great evil might result; but divest a go- 
vernor of church patronage, and to whom 
shall it be transferred? Bishops in most 
colonies did not exist ; and if any thought 
that it might be possible to find in every 
colony protestants of character and 
weight sufficient to enable them to re- 
ceive a delegation of episcopal authority, 
they formed an opinion at variance with 
all knowledge of the actual state of colo- 
nial sodety. In all colonies (and more 
particularly in the West Indies) those 
who might from their property, be sup- 
posed likely to possess influence, were 

enerally resident in Great Britain, and 
those who did reside in the colony, were 
either too much engaged in agricultural 
or commercial speculations to admit of 
their dedicating their time (supposing 
them qualified ) to direct the ecclesiastical 
concerns of the established church. It 
had been stated by the member for Knares- 
borough, that as the law now stood there 
was nothing to prevent a Roman Catho- 


lic from being a governor. He (Mr. G.) 


had heard, with surprise, such a statement 
from the learned member, and he was 
convinced, upon examination, that it had 
no foundation. The uniform practice of 
150 years had been to administer to go- 
vernors the oath of supremacy, and the 
declaration against transubstantiation. 
This was at leasta presumption against 
the correctness of the learned members 
opinion. With respect to the declaration 
against transubstantiation, he had no ob- 
jection to admit that the law under which 
it was required (the 25th. Charles 2nd) 
was not clearly applicable to the case of a 
governor. But as to the oath of supre- 
macy, there could be no doubt, but that 
the practice of requiring it could not be 
dispensed with, without a direct violation 
of a positive statute. The oath of supre- 
macy in itself operated as a complete ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholic; else why 
was the alteration of that oath the main 
object of the bill now before the House. 
The statute of Elizabeth, by which the 
first oath of supremacy was imposed, re- 
quired that it should be taken by all ** who 
received her highness’s fee or wages in 
any part of her dominions,” and the 
statutes of William and Mary, which sub- 


‘stituted a new oath of supremacy, made 


no alteration whatever, as to the persons 
by whom it was to be taken. Unless, 
therefore, it was maintained, that govern- 
ors did not come within the words of the 
statute of queen Elizabeth, the position 
of the learned gentleman could not 
be supported—He did not urge his 
amendment upon the House on the same 
grounds as the amendments which the 
House had already rejected. It was not, 
that he apprehended any danger to the 
church or constitution of this country 
from the admission of Roman Catholics to 
the office of colonial governors : it was 
for the church of England established in 
the colonies, that he considered this a ne- 
cessary guard. He pleaded in behalf of 
those who, being unrepresented here, had 
a stronger claim to the attention and con- 
sideration of the House, in behalf of a 
church whichhad had many difficulties with 
which to struggle, which had been hither- 
to much neglected, but which was now be- 
ginning to revive under the care of the 
general and the local government, and 
which could only be maintained by the 
constant superintendance of persons in 
power, really anxious from principle to 
extend its doctrines. The extent of the 
patronage which governors possessed was 
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not an immaterial consideration for the 
House. Inthe West Indies alone there 
were no less than 71 livings, to which the 
governors possessed an unrestricted right 
of appointment; in other colonies the 
number was not inferior; the question, 
therefore, was simply, whether Roman Ca- 
tholics ought to have the presentation to 
not less than 150 Protestant benefices ? and 
upon this question he could hardly bring 
himself to doubt the concurrence of the 
House in the proposed amendment. 

: Thecommittee divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 120; Against it, 163; Majority, 
43.—The chairman then reported pro- 
gress, and asked leave to sit again. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 28. 


Roman Cartuoric Re- 
MOVAL Bity.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Bill, 
Mr. Hutchinson said, that as the House 
had come to that stage when the enact- 
ments respecting the Roman Catholic 
clergy were to be considered, it became 
his duty to speak his opinion respecting 
them. Though he might offend some of 
the friends of the measure by the warm 
expression of his feeling, he assured them 
that nothing could be more foreign to his 
intention than to change the tone of the 
debate. He had been surrounded by se- 
veral friends, deprecating the line which 
he had intended to pursue; he had re- 
ceived anonymous letters, cautioning him 
as to the injury he might do to the mea- 
sure, and one even assuring him that he 
would injure his individual interest in the 
great city which he had the honour to re- 
present. As to the latter threat, he had 
always assured the Catholics that he had 
never conceived himself entitled to their 
peculiar thanks, and that in supporting 
their claims, he felt he was supporting 
the interests and strength of the empire. 
Now, though he felt gratitude for the 
temper in which the present measure had 
been discussed by the opponents of the 
Catholics, and, though he approved of 
the bill for reraoving disabilities, he must 
deprecate the enactments, which were 
called securities, with which it was now to 
be accompanied. He thought it right 
that the House should not call for any 
securities: it was his firm conviction that 
they were not necessary ; but if they were 
Hecessary, were there no others to be 
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found than penal enactments against the 
Catholic clergy? The friends of the 
measure agreed, indeed, that the bill gave 
no security if there was any real danger ; 
they agreed that it was highly penal, and 
would offend the Catholic clergy; but, 
said they, do not make any opposition to 
it, for, however penal it may be, if it is 
now passed to satisfy some unfounded ap- 
prehensions, an enlightened House of 
Commons will hereafter repeal it. His 
objection to the first clause was, that it 
imposed a compulsory oath on all Catholic 
clergymen—not only those who might 
hereafter enter into orders, but those who 
were already in orders. Jt was, as to the 
present Catholic clergy, an ex post facto 
law. What the punishment consequent 
on refusal was to be, did not appear. It 
might be transportation for life, or 14 
years, or imprisonment for life, or any 
other heavy penalty. He wished te know 
an example in which any oath was in this 
ex post facto manner imposed to be taken. 
Many persons had great objections to 
take an oath on any occasion—not only 
Quakers, but often Protestants. Had 
they a right to say to persons who had 
already entered into a certain profession, 
‘«¢ You shall take a certain oath, in order 
that the duke of Norfolk may sit in the 
House of Lords, and his son in the House 
of Commons?” The House was not 
aware in behalf of how important a body 
of men he was speaking, when he raised 
his voice in behalf of the Catholic clergy. 
There could not be a more respectable, or 
more powerful body, or one that exercised 
its power more beneficially; and nothing 
could be so mischievous as to place them 
in this invidious situation, that justice 
should not be done to the nobility and 
gentry of their persuasion, unless they 
(the clergy) consented to degrade them- 
selves. There were in Ireland four Ca- 
tholic archbishops, 25 bishops, 200 parish 
priests, 800 curates, and between 2 and 
They were the most an- 
cient clergy of either island. The only 
parallel to the oath now imposed upon 
them, was that imposed after the revolu- 
tion in France, for the refusal to take 
which, the clergy was subjected to depor- 


‘tation, the consequence of which was, 


that they fled to all parts of Europe. 

The hon. member for Bramber had a 

strong impression that the establishment 

of the order. of Jesuits in England should 

be resisted. He could inform the hon. 

member, that that order did not exist in 
5C 
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England or Ireland canonically. The 
pope had objected to it precisely on the 
ground that it was objected to by the 
British government. He should not urge 
his objection further. He had received 
no instruction from the clergy of Ireland, 
except a letter from Dr. Murphy. The 
bishops were, he understood, calling to- 
gether their clergy in their several pro- 
vinces. He would ask the noble lord, 
who had displayed his talents never so 
conspicuously as in these discussions, 


what the effect would be, if the clergy 


should decide not to take the oaths? If 
the Catholic clergy had decidedly ap- 


proved of the measure, he might have 


been silent, though he disliked the prin- 
ciple; but as what he had heard from 
them on the subject was disapprobation, 
he could not for any set of men play a 
trick with his conscience, or with the 
people of Ireland, but must express the 
disgust and abhorrence which he felt for 
these enactments, 

Lord Castlereagh was at a loss to know 
on. what grounds the hon. gentleman 


‘would represent this measure, as harsh or 
derogatory, or why, in the discharge of 
his duty, he had given so odious a view 


of it. He could not regard the character 


-of these clauses as penal in a high degree; 


indeed, scarcely as penal at all. They 
were rather, he contended, clauses of 
liberation; and gave an existence to them 


which they never had enjoyed before. 


Formerly the Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
and, strictly speaking, at the present 
moment, in their communications with 
the see of Rome, were in the constant 
habit of incurring penalties under the ex- 
isting law, which might effect, not only 
their personal security, but their lives. 
He therefore looked at this as a measure 
of indulgence rather, which permitted 
that intercourse, with the sole provision 
of observing the terms of a certain oath, 
which being done, the communication 
became, in a measure, ‘legalized instead 
of anoffence. He contended, that it was 
the duty of the House to pass this mea- 
sure without consulting the particular sen- 
timentts of individual clergymen, if mem- 


bers entertained, with himself, a consci- 
entious belief of the beneficial advantages 


it would confer. He had the authority 


of the head of the Catholic church for 


saying, that there was no solidity in the 
objection taken on the other side: thus 
he was legislating with the pope at his 


back [a lavgh.] The general practice of 


Europe showed that we had a right to ex- 
ect these securities. He hoped that the 
on. gentleman would notlend his authority 

toraise scruples which ought nevertobeex- 

cited in the mind of any reasonable man, 

He was confident that there was enough 

of sound principle and solid judgment 

among the Catholic clergy, to induce 
them to coincide in the decision of the 
head of their church. He could only say, 
in conclusion, that if he thought these 
provisions degrading to that body, he: 
should not only be an unwise, but a base 
minister to recommend them. 

Dr. Phillimore spoke in favour of the 
proposed securities, because, among 
other reasons, the faith of the House was 
pledged to enact those securities in con- 
junction with the bill of Concession ; 
therefore, if the one were rejected, he 
should feel himself bound to vote against 
the latter. 

Mr. Peel adverted to what was called 
the irritation and unpopularity excited 
among the Catholics, in consequence of 
the proposed securities ; and begged it to 
be understood, that no part of that irri- 
tation or unpopularity could be ascribed 
to him, or to those who had acted with 
him upon this subject, as they had 
nothing to do in proposing or framing 
such provisions. Those oe in- 
deed, originated solely with the advocates 
for concession. At the same time, he 
thought it right to say, that the party 
with whom he had the honour to act; 
was not at all disposed to make common 
cause with such objections as had been 
urged that night against the provisions 
alluded to, or to obstruct the measure 
under consideration, by contributing to 
excite irritation against it, upon such 
grounds as had been stated. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald argued, that while 
the House sakdmnoutall to satisfy the 
alarms of the Protestant, it ought to take 
care not to trench upon the feelings, con- 
sciences, or even prejudices, of the Ca- 
tholic. His objection to the oath in the 
bill was, that in the present measure no 
benefit was conferred on the clergy ; while 
a security was demanded from them for a 
privilege granted to the laity. Inthe pre- 
sent deserted state of Ireland, deprived 
of its resident nobility and gentry, many 
parts of the country depended for tran- 
quillity upon the unbought zeal and good 
principles of the Catholic clergy. With 
regard to the nomination to Catholic be- 
nefices, be was decidedly hostile to any 
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interference that placed that nomination 
in the hands of a Protestant government. 
On this point he referred the House to 
the great authority of Mr. Burke, whose 
incontrovertible arguments were appli- 
cable to all times and to all circumstances. 
Upon the whole he was disposed to think 
the measure, properly regulated, a real 
act of union between the two countries. 

» Mr. Canning felt himself called upon 
to declare, that unless the securities pro- 
posed were acceded to, he could not re- 
concile it to his sense of duty to vote for 
the enactment of the concessions. The 
Protestants, by agreeing to those conces- 
sions, had sacrificed much of interest, as 
well as of prejudice, and, was the House 
to be told that the Catholics would not in 
return sacrifice any thing? But it was 
clearly understood from the outset of 
these’ measures, that both should be 
adopted for the purpose of satisfying the 
Protestant as well as the Catholic; and 
was it possible to suppose that, after the 
measure of concession had made such 
progress, it could be seriously intended 
or desired to violate that eitsestanding 


by opposing the measure of securities ? 
If any man could meditate such a step, 


he was sure that failure must be his fate: 
for who could be found to sanction an 
attempt to deprive the Protestant of that 
price which it was agreed he should be 
paid for conceding to the wishes of the 
Catholic? For his own part, he trusted 
that the conduct which he had uniformly 
pursued with regard to this measure, 
placed him above the suspicion of parti- 
cipating in the slightest degree in such an 
act of treachery. He had done enough, 
he hoped, to prove that he was most 
sincerely desirous of effecting the eman- 
cipation of his Catholic fellow-subjects 
from the restrictions under which they 
laboured; but, if a successful attempt 
should be made to detach from the 
bill those clauses, which would have 
the effect of reconciling the Protestant 
art of the coramunity to the measure, 
rom that moment, with the same hearty 
sincerity with which he had sacrificed 
every consideration to do justice to the 
Catholics, he would altogether reject the 
bill, which, passed in that mutilated 
state, would be a fraud upon the Pro- 
testants, 
- Sir G. Hill said, that if he were really 
disposed to procure the rejection of the 
measure, he thought he could not more 


effectually promote such an object than 
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by supporting the proposition of the 
iidonber for Cork. ith regard to the 
necessity of enforcing the two main secu- 
rities for the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant interests, he would read to the 
House the words of a distinguished 
statesman. ‘In granting an extension 
of the civil rights of the Roman Ca- 
tholic body, due provision must be 
made for the inviolable maintenance 
of the religious and civil establish- 
ments of the United Kingdom. Much 
must be done for mutual conciliation, 
much for common safety. Many con- 
tending interests must be reconciled, 
many jealousies must be allayed, many 
long-cherished and mutually destructive 
prejudices must be eradicated.” Such 
were the sentiments of a distinguished 
member of the other House, which, in 
his opinion, over-balanced all the argu- 
ments he had heard against the necessity 
of securities. He declared, however, 
that if the present bill should pass, no 
member would be more anxious than him- 
self to reconcile all parties to the measure. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that if 
there was one county in Ireland more 
likely than another to return a Catholic 
representative to that House, it was the 
county he represented. That considera- 
tion, however, would not prevent him from 
supporting both the bills. 

Mr. Baring said, that, in his opinion, 
it would be better not to insist upon the 
oath being taken by those at present in 
holy orders. There might be many con- 
scientious persons, by whom it might be 
considered as a severe penalty; but the 
same argument would not apply to those 
who might take up holy orders in future, 
because they would then take them with 
a knowledge that they would be after- 
wards obliged to conform to the present 
act. 

Mr. S. Rice expressed his conviction that 
the feeling of all the well-disposed Catho- 
lic population of Ireland was favourable 
to the bill. The hon. member read a 
letter from a Catholic of the highest cha- 
racter, in which the Catholics were stated 
to be thankful to the legislature for the 
kind concessions which were extended 
tothem. He should support the second 
bill, not because he apprehended danger 
from the Catholics, but because he wished 
to remove the fears and apprehensions of 
the Protestants. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he had been en- 
gaged in a very extensive correspondence 
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upon this subject; and he believed that it 
was in a great measure owing to his 
exertions that the bill was this year 
brought before the House [a laugh]. 
From the information he had been able 
to collect, a general unanimity prevailed 
among the Catholics with respect to this 
bill, though there might be some ardent 
Spirits stil] at work, who would neither 
be reconciled to that nor any other 
measure. 

~ Colonel Bagwell was convinced that 
the measure would be gratefully received 
by, the Catholics of Ireland, and that it 
would promote the tranquillity and se- 
curity of the country. 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee, and was ordered to be reported 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 29. 


Narotron Buonaparte.] Mr. Hume 
rose to move for an account of the ex- 
penses of the detention of Buonaparté at 
St. Helena. If it were right to detain 
Napoleon at all, he would contend, that, 
in the present financial difficulties of the 
country, he might be safely detained at 
one-tenth of the present expense. He 
had an estimate of those expenses for 
1819, and he was not aware of any re- 
duction since. It amounted to consider- 
ably more than 400,000/. He understood 
that government had lately engaged with 
the India Company, that the Company 
should pay all expenses, and that they 
should be paid by government a sum 
equal to the amount of the average ex- 
pense for the last three or four years. He 
thought that the other powers of Europe 
ought in fairness to bear a part of the ex- 
penses of detaining Napoleon. Seven 
years had expired since the termination 
of the war. It was too severe to see 
England, immersed in financial difficulties, 
obliged single-handed to pay the entire 
expenses attending the confinement of the 
late emperor, He concluded by moving, 
for Copies of all Correspondence between 
the government and the East India Com- 
pany, respecting the expenses attending 
the detention of Napoleon Buonaparté ; 
also an Account of the Expenses of the 
Staff, the Troops, the Ships of War, and 
Transports stationed at St. Helena. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not mean.to object to the motion; and 
when the House had the papers before 
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them, they would see if the detention of 
Buonaparté could be attained by any 
more economical plan. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that as this was the 
first opportunity which presented itself 
since he had been in that House, for 
alluding to the subject of Buonaparté’s 
confinement, he wished to avail himself 
of it for entering his most solemn protest 
against that act [A laugh]. Hon. 
gentlemen might laugh, but he was 
speaking the sentiments of every generous 
man in Europe. His detention was con- 
trary to every feeling of generosity and 
humanity, if they considered how he was 
separated from his family, and even from 
his infant child. It was the more un- 

enerous, when we considered that he 

ad put himself voluntarily under our pro- 
tection. He (sir R. Wilson) had it from 
an individual who made him the offer of 
taking him to America, that he refused, 
because he preferred throwing himself 
upon the good faith of England. If he 
had not done this, he might have escaped, 
for the vessel in which he was offered to 
be conveyed afterwards arrived safe in 
America. The conduct which had been 
subsequently pursued towards him was a 
national dishonour: and if ever France 
should regain her freedom, although she 
would never receive him as her sovereign, 
yet he was convinced that she would not 
suffer him to be detained in his present 
situation. 

Mr, Croker denied that this country 
had been guilty of the slightest breach of 
faith. It was a well-known fact, that the 
night before Napoleon surrendered him- 
self, he held a council of war, or rather of 
safety, in which the question was discuss~ 
ed, whether Napoleon had any possible 
chance of escape? It was decided that 
he had not. Napoleon, who judged with 
caution, saw no means of safety but in 
surrendering himself to a British officer. 
He surrendered himself with reluctance. 
When he came on board the English 
vessel, he was told that no. treaty could 
be made with him, and that he must wait 
the final determination of the English go- 
vernment. If the hon. member should 
bring the question before the House in a 
more formal shape, he would prove, to the 
satisfaction of the House, that Napoleon 
had been fairly hunted into the toils, and 
that the honour of the country throughout 
the whole of the transaction was free. 
from reproach. 


Mr. Hume said, that he thought the, 
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conduct which -had been shown towards 
that individual more blameable than the 
policy which dictated his original deten- 
tion, He thought there had been a degree 
of severity exercised towards him which 
the House would never sanction, 

Mr. Hutchinson expressed his decided 
disapprobation of the detention of Buona- 
parté. It was disgraceful to this country, 
that she should be made the gaoler of the 
allied powers; not for any object having 
the security of the state in view, but 
evidently in furtherance of those despotic 
principles which were avowed by the Holy 
Alliance, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Roman Cartuouic Disazizity Re- 
MOVAL Bitt.] On the order of the day 
for bringing up the report of this bill, 

Sir 7. Lethbridge said, he should post- 
pone his opposition to the bill until the 
third reading, when he hoped it would be 
seriously discussed. He was informed 
that the measure was disagreeable to the 
Catholics of Ireland, and he could not see 
how they could be contented with that part 
a had formed the second separate 

Mr. Abercromby regretted that the hon, 
baronet had not been in his place upon a 
former night; for in that case he would 
have heard a succession of Irish members 
— testimony to the general satisfac- 
tion which the measure gave to the loyal 
and intelligent Irish Catholics. It no 
doubt would give dissatisfaction to others; 
for it would reduce some who possessed 
an unworthy desire of power to a state of 
deserved insignificance. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he had 
several letters from leading Catholics, 
expressing themselves satisfied with what- 
ever the House should agree to on this 
subject ; aitd also their confidence that the 
clergy would be finally reconciled to it. 
He understood that Mr. O’Connell, who 
wished to get up an aggregate meeting in 
Dublin, could not get nine persons to sign 
the requisition. Mr. O’Connell . might 
naturally regard the measure with no pare 
ticular anxiety, as he might feel con. 
vinced that if it rained offices as thick as 
hail, one would never fall on his head. 

_ Thereport having beenread, == 

- Mr. Croker rose to propose a clause to 
which he had already called the attention 
of the House, with regard to a provision 
for the Catholic clergy. From the manner 


in which. this. proposition. was. received, 
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when he first mentioned it, he was led te 
conclude that its principle was generally 
approved by the House. That it was a 
measure of vital importance, could not be 
rationally denied. He had not, indeed, 
conversed with any one, either within or 
without that House, who objected to the 
— of his proposition. His right 
hon. friend who had brought forward the 
bill, had, no doubt, objected to his pro~ 
position, not upon the ground of principle, 
but of time and expediency. Therefore, 
he was induced to wave his purpose until 
the present moment. On the ground of 
expediency, it was urged by the learned 
proposer of this bill, that.a measure of this 
nature should proceed from the govern- 
ment. But to such an opinion he could 
by no means subscribe; for by what cone 
stitutional rule could it be maintained that 
a grant of money should originate any 
where but in that House, or be voted by 
any other power than that of the parlia- 
ment? But, to what government was it 
meant to refer for such a grant? Why, 
to a government divided against itself; 
scarcely two members of which were ad 
idem upon this point respecting the Ca- 
tholics. That it would belong to govern 
ment to consider the extent and appors 
tion the distribution of the money to 
which his motion referred, he was ready 
to admit; but although it would be for 
government to execute, it was not for go- 
vernment to begin such a measure, 
Again, it was urged, upon the score of 
expediency, that before a measure of this 
nature was submitted to the House, it 
would be right to consult the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, whether they were 
willing to accept such an allowance. But, 
if the clergy should express a wish for the - 
proposed grant, what must be the conse- 
quence to the peace of Ireland, should 
their hopes be dashed by the dissent of 
parliament from the proposition? He 
was convinced that the most important 
good could be done at a paltry expense, 
The details which he had collected, he 
had embodied into a bill. Another. ob- 
jection to his proposition was,. that the 
adoption of it might endanger the success 
of this bill. But, was danger.to be ap~ 
prehended from the clamour of Dr, 


| Milner, or those who co-operated with 


him ?. How strange, that those who as« 
sumed. the attitude of. wise statesmen, 
should deprecate the measure: he pro 
posed, although convinced of its justice, 
merely fram an appreliension . that. its 
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adoption might excite the clamour of in- 
dividuals. His right hon. friend had 
described the present measure as one 
which was to put an end to the dissen- 
tions which had distracted Ireland. And 
‘how was the House going to make this 
final compact ? Why, by leaving one of 
the most important subjects out of the 
treaty. By sucha proceeding, dissention 
‘would be kept alive ; and when they con- 
sidered themselves sate in port, they 
would be once more obliged to put to sea. 
If he were asked to state the quarter from 
‘which danger had always been most a 
prehended, the Statute Book would 
answer for him. The very first penal 
statute for suppressing disloyalty was 
levelled, not at the laity, but. at the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. He should 
dave considered himself guilty of a neglect 
of duty, if he had not endeavoured to pro- 
cure the assent of the House to the prin- 
ciple of making an adequate provision for 
the Catholic clergy. With regard to the 
extent of that provision, he thought it 
should enable them to maintain them- 
selves with a suitable degree of respecta- 
bility. At the same time, it ought not to 
be so large as to render them wholly in- 
dependent of their flocks. He concluded 
by moving a clause, recognising the ex- 
’ pediency of the principle of making a pro- 
vision for the Catholic priesthood. 
- Lord Castlereagh rose to express a 
strong doubt as to the propriety of the 
‘course which his hon. friend was pursu- 
ing. No individual could feel more 
deeply than himself the expediency of 
following up the bills before the House, 
by some such measure as that which his 
hon. friend was desirous of effecting ; but 
the question was, whether this was the 
of moment for proposing it? He 
ad no doubt that, if the subject were 
_ brought forward at the seasonable mo- 
ment,. it would meet with that general 
concurrence, which would afford the best 
pledge to the Catholic clergy of the desire 
of parliament to contribute to their com- 
fort. The motion was inadequate to its 
object; for it could only be rendered 
effective through a recommendation from 
the Crown. Ifthe clause proposed to be 
brought up were now agreed to, the mea- 
sure could not be final; for they would 
still have to determine the scale of ex- 
penditure. So far from forwarding the 
object in view, the proposition would 
have the effect of placing the measure in 
aretrograde position. Besides, it would 
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come more properly as a mark of grace 
and favour from the Crown. . Under these 
circumstances, he trusted his hon. friend 
would consent to leave the question in a 
state of amicable repose. If it were 
agreed to at this time, it might be con- 
sidered asa sort of bribe held out to the 
Catholic clergy; and he owed it to that 
respectable body, to declare, that when 
he was authorized, under lord Sidmouth’s 
administration, in 1805, to communicate 
to them that it was in the contemplation 
of government to make a similar proposi- 
tion in their behalf to: parliament, they 
stated, in the most respectful and disin- 
terested manner, that they could not, con- 
sistently with duty and honour, receive 
such ‘a mark of grace and favour at that 
moment. 

Mr. Hutchinson deprecated the in- 
troduction of the measure at any time, 
without a perfect understanding between 
the Catholic clergy and the government. 

Mr. Croker said, that his object was, 
in a great measure, gained, by the admis- 
sion of the principle which he proposed ; 
and therefore, with the leave of the 
House, he would withdraw it. 

The clause was then withdrawn, and 
the report agreed to. 


Timser Duttes.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Timber Duties acts, 

Mr. Wallace called its attention to the 
report of the committee on the Timber 
Duties, and said he had now to propose 
such resolutions as from that report the 
commercial interests of the country ap- 
to require.. It was known to the 

ouse, that previously to 1809, a supply 
of timber was obtained almost exclusively 
from the north of Europe. Subsequently 
the supply was partly obtained from the 
north of Europe, and partly from our 
North American colonies. It was impos- 
sible to look at this subject without per- 
ceiving, that in the course of no very 
long time, if the present system was con- 
tinued, one of the two must become pre- 
dominant, and the other completely anni- 
hilated. The annual importation of timber, 
from 1803 to 1806 from the north of 
Europe, was as follows :—Fir timber 
218,857 loads; deals 45,938. From 1816 
to 1819, there had been a great diminu- 
tion in the annual imports from the North. 
Their amount was—Fir timber 93,659 
loads; deals 21,824. On both, it would 


be seen that the reduction considerably 
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exceeded one-half. The timber imported 
from our North American colonies ave- 
raged, in the years from 1803 to 1806, 
10,519 loads. The average from 1816 to 
1819 was 188,322. The imports from 
the North of Europe in the years 1818, 
1819, and 1820, exhibited a greater de- 
cline, and were as follow: —1818, 130,000. 
loads ; 1819, 102,000 loads; 1820, 59,000 
loads. In the mean time the imports 
from our American colonies were—In 
1818, 214,000 loads; in 1819, 267,000 
loads ; in 1820, 253,000 loads. The right 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to say, 
that, whatever was due to our colonies, 
to sacrifice the great principles of com- 
merce and the most valuable interests of 
the country, in a way which could not 
fail to influence prejudicially our com- 
mercial relations, was neither essential to 
the protection of our colonies, nor just 
with regard to our general interests, nor 
sound policy in reference to the northern 
countries of Europe. This state of things 
could not be otherwise, where the duties 
were exorbitant, and the protection 


enormous. This had given rise to very 


eonsiderable dissatisfaction in the northern 
countries, and had materially affected in 


that quarter our commercial relations. 


The measure which he had to propose, 
he did not look upon as of much import- 
ance either to Russia or Prussia in the 
value of timber exported ; as the invoice’ 
price of. wood annually exported from 
either of those countries to Great Britain 
did not exceed 100,000/. Nor did he re- 
gard it as haviog a very important result 
upon the state of our manufactures; but 


he considered it of the greatest moment, 


as being the first step in receding from a 
system detrimental to our commercial re- 
lations, and towards conciliating those 
foreign powers, without whose good will 
the relations of mercantile intercourse 
could never be securely established.- He 
then went on to remark upon the heavy 
rate of duty upon the Baltic timber, which 
he stated to be double the prime cost, and 
equal to a tax of a million sterling. He 
repeated, that this enormous duty was 
- injurious to our general interests, while 
the system was calculated for the ex- 
clusive benefit of those connected with 
the colonies, or the ship-owners who con- 
veyed the timber from our American 
dependencies. He then touched upon 
the history. and progress of the duties, 
and said they commenced in 1810, when, 
from the line of policy pursued by France, 
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it appeared probable that we should be 


prevented from receiving supplies from 
the north of Europe. The protecting 
duty then put on was 2/. 1s. with an ad- 
dition of 25 per cent in the Customs. It. 
was said, that this duty ought to continue, - 
because it pledged the faith of parliament, 
in order to induce the colonist to vest 
his capital in the trade; but he thought 
the faith of parliament had been redeem-. 
ed by the protection hitherto given to the: 
capitalist, who, under that inducement, 
engaged in the trade originally. But, all. 
that amount of duty was not laid on for~ 
the purpose of protection; part of it was 
for revenue. Now he did not mean to 
interfere with the former; it was only so 


‘much of it as was laid on for the sake 
of revenue, that his measure meant to 


affect. A curious argument had been ad- 
vanced on this subject, which went to say: 
that parliament had no power, even over 
this, because the act of 1816 had made it: - 
perpetual; but, in parliamentary Jan-. 
guage, the making an act perpetual, only 
meant that it was not to expire at a given 
time. No man who was acquainted with: 
that language could suppose that it im- 
plied any thing like the absence of that: 
discretionary power which parliament had 
to alter or repeal its ownacts. The ques- 
tion, then, was, whether the existing 
duties should be altered, and to what 
extent? The effect of the duty on Baltic 
timber was to introduce from the colonies 
an immense excess; he believed that’ 
excess exceeded the annual consumption 
by 100,000 loads. The merchant who 
would regulate his proceedings by the 
real demand was thereby driven out of 
the market, and the trade was in conse=: 
quence carried on by colonists and ship- 
owners. It then became a question of: 
shipping; and the ship-owners were the 
only class of mercantile persons who gave 
determined opposition to any attempt to 
repeal or modify the duties. The right 
hon. gentleman then proceeded to answer. 
the argument grounded upon the employ- 
ment necessarily given by the trade with 
the colonies to our shipping and sailors.: 
As to the shipping, it was the worst in’ 
the merchant service; in fact, ships that’ 
were good for nothing else were employ- — 
ed; and, with respect to the sailors, they 
were not the only persons which the 
change from peace to war had put out of. 
employment. As to the danger to be ap- 
prehended to our navy, on the breaking: 
out of a new war, in case of a diminution; 
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of the number of our seamen, there was 
no ground for it; we had now 50,000 
more employed than were employed in 
1793. He could never believe that the 
country was to be served by sacrificing 
one interest to another. The only means 
of recovering our commercial greatness was 
the opening of new channels for trade; 
but these’could not be created unless we 
laid aside all narrow and restrictive policy 
with regard to our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and acted on the liberal principle 
of mutual encouragement, and reciprocal 
— He denied that there was any 
ground for the allegation, that if the trade 
with the northern nations was increased, 
we should not come in for our full share. 
He likewise showed the decrease which 
had taken place in the exports of our ma- 
nufactures to the Baltic, since the impo- 
sition of the heavy duties on timber, while 
the increase to the colonies had been very 
slight. He then moved, “ That the 
several Duties of Customs payable on the 
Importation into Great Britain of Timber 
and certain articles of Wood, do cease and 
determine, and the several and respective 
Duties and Drawbacks following be paid 
in lieu thereof.” 
Lord Althorp contended, that the 
Canada trade, was an immense tax 
this country, and seemed to be kept u 
for the purpose of working ships whic 
were unfit for any other service. The 
policy pursued was quite at variance with 
true commercial principles. The fair 
course would be, to lay a duty of 50s. 
_ Baltic timber, and 10s. on Canada. 
e also suggested whether it would not 
be proper to fix a duty on deals by cubic 
measurement, instead of the present way. 
Mr. Marryat said:—I cannot agree to 
the resolutions proposed, and still less to 
the improvements upon them suggested 
by the noble lord ; because one of them, 
so far from being founded on the evidence 
given before the committee, is in direct 
osition to that evidence. Another 
deeiien which weighs very strongly on 
my mind, az well against the resolutions 
as some passages of the report itself, is, 
that both of them betray too great a 
leaning to the principles laid down in the 
petition of certain merchants of this me- 
presented last session, which 
called upon this House: to take off * all 
duties merely protective against foreign 
competition.” In conformity to this doc- 
trine, it is now proposed to diminish the 


protection hitherto given to our saint 
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and our shipsowners, in & degree that 
will prove highly injurious to both, and 
ive a monopoly of the timber trade to 
oreigners. If we comply, in this in- 
stance, with the request of the disciples 
of the new school of political economy, 
and establish what they term “a sound 
principle, a standard to be referred to in 
all subsequent: arrangements,” we must 
follow it up in every other case, and. shall 
soon ruin every class of the commu- 
nity.—If we had a new order of things to 
establish, an unrestricted intercourse be- 
tween all nations would be the most bene- 
ficial system ; but we are in an artificial 
state of society. We have an immense 
national debt, and the taxation we bear 
to provide for the interest of it, enters 
into the price of labour, and every 
thing that is the — of labour, and 
makes it impossible for us to maintain an 
equal competition with foreign nations. 
We have returned to a state of peace, 
loaded with a debt of 800 millions, instead 
of 200, which was the amount before the 
war, and therefore are less capable than 
ever of bearing that foreign competition 
with which we are again brought into con 
tact. We are pursuing a wrong course, 
in attempting to increase the sale of our 
manufactures among the European powers. 
Most of them manufacture for them- 
selves; and use ‘every practical means 
to secure their own consumption to the 
industry of their own subjects. Those 
who do not, will only take from us what 
we can supply them with cheaper than 
their other neighbours. Our home con- 
sumption, and our colonies and depen~ 
dencies, take off 6-7ths of all our manu- 
factures; and our only reasonable expec- 
tation of extending their consumption, 
is among distant nations, who do not 
manufacture for themselves, and who will 
take our goods in exchange for ‘their 
productions. The obvious tendency of 
a free trade is to make rich countries 
poor, and poor countries rich ; because 
poor countries, where articles are cheap, 
will undersell rich countries where they 
are dear, until the inequality between 
theny ceases. This, therefore, is a very 
proper system for those who are poor to 
recommend, but not for those who are 
rich to adopt.—-My objections to taking 
this fresh.step.in the new career recom- 
mended to us, of abolishing all restric- 
tions on foreign competition, aré not only 
the injury that would be done to our 
ship owners and colonists, by what: the 
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report terms “a recurrence to those. 
sound principles by which all commerce 
ought to be regulated ;” but the conse- 
quences that must ensue to all the other 
great interests of the country. My im- 
pressions on this point are confirmed by 
the testimony of a most intelligent wit- 
ness, examined before the committee, 
who declared, that our prohibitory duties 
on foreign linens are considered in a more 
invidious light than our high duties on 
their timber; that our prohibition of 
their corn, under the present corn laws, 
is very obnoxious to Russia and Prussia; 
and who being asked whether the re- 
duction of our. duty on their timber 
would remove the unfavourable disposi- 
tion they entertain against us, unless fol- 
lowed by the removal of the restrictions 
on the other articles, he answered, * It 
would contribute to such an effect, 
chiefly, as an earnest of a more liberal 
system.” Justice and. reciprocity, not 
liberality, ought to be the basis of our 
intercourse with foreign powers ; but, if 
Wwe open to them those great sources of 
consumption which furnish employment 
for our own domestic industry, in the ex- 
pectation of deriving correspondent ad- 
vantages from them in return, I fear we 
shall be grievously disappointed. While 
I contend that protection against foreign 
competition is absolutely necessary, I beg 
leave to distinguish between protection 
and monopoly; and to observe that it 
should be bounded by such limits, as the 
interest of the community at large re- 
quire. If any class attempt to carry it 
farther, the foreign competitor ought to 
be let in, and prevent an undue advan- 
tage being taken of the public. Under 
such limitations, protection is necessary 
to almost every class of the community. 
When I have brought up petitions from 
‘the British ship-owners, and the British 
colonists, praying for protection against 
foreign competition, they have sometimes 
been treated with asperity, and the peti- 
tioners represented as selfish and unrea- 
sonable; and this, too, by landholders 
and gentlemen of the sister kingdom, who 
might be expected to consider with in- 
dulgence the claims of others to the same 
protection as they receive themselves. 
As, to the landholders, the protection 
against foreign competition given to them 
by the corn laws, amounts to not less 
than thirty millions per annum, which the 
British consumers pay them for the pro- 
duce of their land, more than they would 
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pay for it, if it could be imported without 
restrictions on foreign competition. 
Wheat would then be sold here at 40s. 

per quarter; Jand would not pay the ex- 
pense of cultivation, and be of as little 
value as the wildernesses in the British 
provinces in North America, where the 
timber grows, the duties on which we 
are now regulating. Ireland enjoys the 
same protection for her agriculture as 
Great Britain; and her staple manufac 

ture, linen, is. protected from foreign 
competition, by duties on foreign linens, 
amounting to from 50 to 90 per cent; 
and still farther, by a bounty on the ex- 
portation of Irish linen, of 14d. per yard ; 
whicli, on the coarser qualities, amounts 
to about 174 per cent more. Nay, so 
great is the horror of foreign linens, en- 
tertained by the gentlemen of the sister 
kingdom, that they have extorted from 
government the continuance of a transit 
duty of 15s. per cent on its being ware- 
housed here for exportation; under an 
erroneous prejudice, which is injurious 
even to themselves, and highly so to the 
best interests of Great Britain. Let them 
read the memorial lately presented to the 
Russian government by the sugar refiners 
at St. Petersburgh, and they will find that 
the transit duty on foreign linens is made 
the ground of, retaliatory measures of a 
most severe nature. During the late war, 
the numerous expeditions fitted out from 
this country required a great number of 
transports. The ship-owners met the de- 
mand, built an additional number of ves- 
sels, and supplied the exigencies of the 
public service. «At the close of the war, 
government having no longer occasion for 
them, these transports were discharged ; 
and, at the same time, many of the colo- 
nies captured from the enemy having 
been restored, the ships engaged in bring- 
ing their produce to Great Britain were 
also thrown upon the hands of their 
owners; the remaining branches of our 
commerce being insufficient to give them 
employment, the value of shipping depre- 
ciated more than 50 per cent, and freights 
were so reduced, that those ships which 
found employment, instead of giving any 
profit, were navigated at a loss to their 
owners. Under these circumstances, a' 

the protection the ship-owners ask is, thai 
you will not alter the existing duties on 
timber, and transfer that trade to foreign- 
ers, which is at present carried on by 
them from the British colonies. If you 
do s you deprive them of their only 
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resource, and devote them to inevitable 
ruin. The British colonists, in support of 
their claim for protection against foreign 
competition, state that they were encou- 
ragec to engage in this timber trade by a 
specific pledge on the part of govern- 
ment, ‘ that a decided preference would 
be given to timber, the growth of his ma- 
jesty’s colonies in North America,” in 
consequence of our being excluded from 
any supply from the northern powers of Eu- 
rope. Under thisassurance, and inthis exi- 
gency, they formed expensive establish- 
ments, and supplied the wants of the mother 
country. The Report states, that, “so far 
from any expectationbeing held out that the 
encouragement so given had been consi- 
dered by government as permanent, or 
was intended to be indefinitely continued, 
means seem to have been studiously taken 
to produce by explanation a conviction of 
a contrary tendency ;”? but the only docu- 
ment I have seen which justifies this asser- 
tion is Mr. Lack’s letter of the 25th Feb. 
1817; and this refers to the additional 
duty of 10s. 3d. imposed on Baltic timber 


in 1818, and expresses the conviction of 


their lordships, ‘ that a duty to the same 
amount might be laid on timber from the 
British North American colonies, without 
being prejudicial to the great interests 
concerned.” The ship-owners remonstrat- 
ed against this duty, and on the 20th 
Feb. 1818, Mr. Lack wrote again, “ that 
upon a full consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is not at pre- 
sent the intention of government to sub- 
mit to parliament any alteration of the 
law as it now stands. The chairman of 
the ship-owners has publicly denied having 
received any communication which he 
did not make public; and every witness 
from the British colonies, examined be- 
fore the committee, declared that they 
considered the duties permanent, except- 
ing that of 10s. 3d. and that they acted 
in full confidence of the continued pro- 
tection of government. They farther 
state, that this trade is now grown up to a 
magnitude, that renders it of the utmost 
importance to the British colonies ; that 
persons engaged in agriculture find em- 
ployment in cutting timber and convey- 
ing it to the shipping places during the 
winter; when all other occupations are 
suspended ; that the increased population 


thus employed, has given great encourage-. 


ment to agriculture ; that a great number 
of emigrants have been enabled to settle 
in that country, by merchants advancing 
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support, until their lands were brought 
into a state of cultivation, and taking 
their payment in timber; that the export 
of their timber now forms a large propor- 
tion of their means of importing the ma- 
nufactures of the mother country, and 
that if this trade is discouraged, their 
imports must be discontinued, their agri- 
culture decline, and their population emi- 
grate for want of employment. They 
urge, that if you interrupt the trade of 
an independent power, to whom the com- 
merce of all the world is open, it may 

be directed into other channels; but that 
as you bind them to trade with the mother 
country alone, if you refuse to protect 
their produce, they are left without re- 
source. They contend that the restric- 
tions you impose upon them, of taking 
all their supplies from you, and shipping 
all their produce to you, and that in 

British ships, thus making their industry 
contribute in every possible way to your 
great objects, of finding marts for the 
consumption of your manufactures, and 
maintaining your naval power, gives them 
an unanswerable claim to protection 
against foreign competition ; and that 
you must either continue that protection, 
or they will be unable to bear your restric- 
tions. Political considerations of the 
highest importance support the claims 
both of the ship-owners and the colonists. 
We should seriously consider the conse- 
quences that may ensue from destroyin 

a branch of trade that, in 1819, employed 
17,500 British seamen, being 3,500 more 
than are voted for the whole service of 
the navy, and the danger of driving these 
men into the employ of foreign, who may 
perhaps soon again become hostile, states. 
We should also reflect upon the impolicy 
of making ourselves once more dependent 
upon foreign powers for the supply of 
timber forthe use of our navy; who may 
avail themselves of that circumstance to 
exclude us from their ports, and reduce 
us to the necessity of making peace on 
their own terms. The importance of the 
British colonies in North America is very 
great, and if they continue to flourish as 
they have done, they will soon become 
an effectual barrier to the ambition of the 
United States; but if otherwise, a dis- 
contented and diminished population will 
submit to them on the first attack. If you 
lose those colonies, you will not long 
retain those in the West Indies; for they 
will become dependant upon the United 
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States for their means of subsistence, 
as well as for their supplies of timber: 
and the wants and interests of mankind 
will bring them together, in spite of all 
obstacles. The government of the United 
States is well aware, that, if she increased 
her duties on British manufactures, they 
would find their way into her territories 
through the British provinces, without 
paying any duty whatever; but let her 
once become mistress of them, let her 


command the continent from the Mis- } 


sissippi to the St. Lawrence, and she 
would’ possess the means of making her 
Non-intercourse and Non-importation acts 
effectual ; these provinces are the only 
check you have upon her policy.—If we 
look at the present state of the timber 
trade, as divided between our own colo- 
nies and the Northern powers of Europe, 
we shall find that the imports from the 
latter haveexceeded those from the former, 
on an average of the last three years ; and, 
therefore, the northern powers have no 
reason to complain that they do not enjoy a 
fair participation in the trade. They com- 
plain indeed of great losses, and so with 
equal truth do the traders from the British 
colonies; but this competition, though 
injurious to the importers, has been bene- 
ficial to the British consumers of timber, 
by lowering the price of the article. As 
no charge of want of liberality can justly 
be brought against us by foreign powers, 
in our present regulations of the timber 
trade, we have a right to consider our 
own interests alone, in any alterations we 
may think it advisable to adopt, and pro- 
bably our manufacturers should be the 
first object of our attention. The report 
states, that in so far as any alteration intro- 
duced is favourable to foreign trade, it 
must have a tendency to produce an in- 
creased importation from the north of 
Europe, and thereby possibly to induce 
an increased demand from that quarter, 
for the manufactures of Great Britain ; 
and it goes on to state that, ** your Com- 
mittee are inclined to believe that an in- 
creased demand would be the result.” 
That the export of British manufactures 
to the northern powers of Europe, does 
not depend upon our import of their 
timber, is manifest. In the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, when the import of their 
timber was so much diminished by the 
competition of the British colonies, the 
export of British manufactures to these 
powers was nearly three times as much 
as in the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, 
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when they had the whole of the 
timber trade in their own hands. The 
power particularly spoken of by one of the 
witnesses, as feeling this strong desire for 
British manufactures, is Norway ; and if 
really felt, it ogg singular that it has 
not been gratified, for a statement is 
given by another witness, showing that 
her shipments of timber to this country, 
in the three years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
amounted to 820,000/., and that her re- 
turns taken in British manufactures, 
during the same period, amounted only 
to 323,000/. so that she has the means, 
but wants the will to increase her use of 
British manufactures. In short, if we 
consult the interests of our manufacturers, 
we shall encourage the trade with our co- 
lonies in preference to that with foreign 
powers, because foreigners only may deal 
with us, but our colonies must. The 
consumers have an interest both in the 
quality and in the price of timber, and 
the evidence given before the committee 
is highly valuable, as it serves to correct 
the violent prejudice that had been excited 


-against the colonial timber, by the report 


of the Lords committee. The colonial 
timber is certainly inferior to the Baltic; 
but answers as well for many purposes; 
and by coming into competition with it, 
keeps dowa the price for the benefit of the 
consumer. It has been asserted that to 
encourage the import of colonial timber, 
is to oblige the public to pay a higher 
price for a worse commodity. Ifthe co- 
lonies applied for an act of parliament to 
give them a monopoly of the timber trade, 
the objection would be just ; but as every” 
one is perfectly at liberty to give the pre- 
ference to which timber he pleases, at 
the difference of price, it surely is not 
very reasonable to complain of having the 
option.—One of the resolutions before 
the House proposes a reduction of the 
present duty on foreign timber; in direct 
opposition to the evidence given before 
the committee. All the witnesses prac- 
tically concerned in the trade, state, that 
the effect of this measure would be to 
raise the price of the article abroad ; and 
not to lower it to the British consumer. 
It also appeared in evidence, that both the 
Russian and Prussian governments have 
either reduced, or wholly taken off, the 
duty they formerly imposed on the export 
of timber, in order to enable. their sub- 
jects the better to maintain the competi- 
tion to which they were exposed with 
our colonies. We may, therefore, rea- 
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sonably conclude, that when that com- 
petition is diminished, these duties will 
be revived, and thus we shall sacrifice 
our own revenue, either to increase the 
revenue of foreign powers, or for the ad- 
vantage of foreign individuals.—Another 
objection to reducing the duty on Baltic 
timber is, that by so doing, we shall 
diminish the protection and lower the 
value of British timber. British oak, of 
small sizes, now sells at only 4¢. per load; 
aud of sizes fit for ship-building, from 
40 to 60 feet metings, at 61. per load. 
These prices will not remunerate the 
grower; and if you reduce them still 
lower, you may bid adieu to all expecta- 
tion of an adequate supply of native 
timber. ‘These considerations all tend to 
show the impoliey of reducing the duty 
en Baltic timber. That part of the re- 
solution which recommends the imposi- 
tion of a duty on timber from the British 
colonies, is supported by the evidence, 
and not objected to by the colonists 
themselves, who allow that it would have 
the effect of making them more careful, 
both in the selection and conversion of 
their timber, and tend to improve its cha- 
racter and value in the British market. 
This, then, is merely a question of degree, 
and the only point at issue is, what duty 
it can safely bear ?—The nett proceeds of 
a load of colonial timber, which costs 18s.; 
are only 5s. 4d., leaving a loss of more 
than 70 per cent to the importer. To 
impose a duty of 10s. per load on colonial 
timber, and take off 10s. from the Baltic 
timber, must altogether crush a trade 
already labouring under such disadvan: 
tages. The number of ships employed 
in the timber trade to the colonies last 
year, was 260 less than in the year be- 
fore. Overtrading naturally leads to un- 
dertrading ; and any violent corrective in 
the shape of duty, applied to a trade thus 
circumstanced, would destroy it altoge- 
ther. Another consideration is, the doubt 
whether government do not stand pledged 
to the continuance of the existing protec- 
tion, with the exception of the additional 
duty of 10s. 3d. imposed in the year 1813. 
From these considerations I shall oppose 
any greater duty; and when the House 
considers, that the whole amount paid for 
colonial timber goes into the hands either 
of the British manufacturer or the British 
ship-owner, and thus contributes to the 
support of national industry and national 
revenue, while the amount paid for foreign 
timber, except the freight of that propor- 
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tion of it which is brought in British 
ships, goes into the hands of foreigners, 
without producing the same beneficial re- 
sults, I trust that they will think the re- 
maining protection left to the timber of 
our colonies is not more than sound po- 
licy requires. I shall move, in a proper 
stage of these proceedings, that the dut 
on Baltic timber, instead of 55s. per load, 
continue at 65s. per load. 

The resolutions were then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 30. 


CapriTtAL Crimes’ DeFrence 
Mr. Martin, of Galway, in moving the 
second reading of this bill, observed, that 
there could be no doubt of the broad 
principle, that a prisoner charged with 
any offence ought to have the same means 
of defence that the prosecutor had of 
attack. In treason, the prisoner was al- 
lowed counsel; but not in the crime next 
in degree, capital felony. It had beet 
said, that the court was always counsel 
for the prisoner. On the contrary, he 
contended, not only that they were not, 
so, but that they ought not, and could 
not be so. * Again, adverting to the 
trial of Bellingham, he maintained, that 
the failure of Bellingham to obtain a 
postponement of his trial, on an affidavit 
stating the necessary absence of a mate- 
rial witness, was attributable to his not 
having counsel to enforce his claim. The 
hon. member proceeded to state the cir 
cumstances of the apprehension of an 
Irishman for supposed burglary, and his 
trial ‘at Croydon, in support of his argu- 
ment as to the justice of affording pri- 
soners charged with capital offences 
counsel in all cases, and concluded b 
moving the second reading of the bill. 

The Solicitor General felt great re- 
luctance in opposing the motion ; because 
he had no doubt that the hon. member 
intended to confer a benefit on those un- 
happy persons who were charged with 
capital offences. From his experience in 
courts of justice, he took upon himself to 
declare, that the proposition would ope- 
rate greatly to the prejudice of those per- 
sons. As to the circumstances of Bel-' 
lingham’s trial, they would in no way have 
been altered, even had the bill proposed 
by the hon. member, been in existence ; 
for when an application for delay, founded: 
on an affidavit, was made in a capital 
case, counsel were always heard for the 
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prisoner to whatever extent it might be 
desired. The only effect of the observa- 
tion, therefore, was, to cast a slur on as 
humane a judge as ever sat on the bench. 
In nine cases out of ten, the case was 
made out very strongly against the party 
accused. In such cases, if the prisoner 
had a counsel, he must either be silent, 
which would be construed to the pri- 
soner’s disadvantage, or in his defence he 
must resort to sophistry and every kind of 
fallacy to serve his purpose. This would 
require remark from the judge in summing 
up, and might possibly have the effect of 
altering the situation and character of the 
judge, and of making him counsel against 
the prisoner, instead of counsel for him. 
The counsel for the prosecution also, who 
at present contented himself with a tem- 
perate and dry statement of facts, would, 
if counsel were assigned to the prisoner, 
feel himself obliged to change the cha- 
racter of his address to the jury, and ope- 
rate'in some degree upon their passions 
instead of their reason. He contended, 
that the law, even with respect to high 
treason, did not allow to prisoner’s 
counsel the privilege of addressing the 
jury until the statute of William 3rd. 
But, however salutary that statute as af- 
fecting the case of high treason, he con- 
tended, that extending that privilege to 
all other prisoners would only be a waste 
of the public time, and would lead to no 
result ‘avourable to the administration of 
public justice. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he was al- 
way ready to admit that the general pro- 
ceedings of courts of justice in this coun- 
try were irreproachable ; but he was sur- 
prised that his learned friend should have 
argued this question as if the proposed 
hill were one which had been tried, and 
had operated unfavourably for a prisoner. 
His learned friend well knew that, before 
the statute of William, allowing counsel 
in cases of treason, the law refused coun- 
sel to prisoners in all criminal cases. The 
statute of William was the first good fruit 
which grew out of the Revolution. Its 
benefit was universally felt as a safeguard 
for the subject ; and he was at a loss to 
conceive why the same advantage which 
accrued to a prisoner in cases of treason, 
out of this privilege, would not also be 
felt in the same manner in other cases. It 
was remarkable that all the arguments used 
by his learned friend against the motion, 
had been used at the time of the passing 
of the statuté of William. He rather 
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thought that if this measure were tried, it 
would be found serviceable. There was 
a broad distinction between what a judge 
would do in behalf of a prisoner, and what 
his counsel might do. That which it would 
be the duty of a counsel to do for his 
client, would be criminal if done on the 
part of a judge. His learned friend had 
overlooked the invariable practice of 
Scotland, where any prisoner might have 
the advantage of counsel. He did not 
seek this privilege to enable criminals to 
have a better chance of escaping; for 
their escape he thought the greatest slur 
upon the practice of the law. His object 
was, not that these should escape, but that 
the innocent should have a better protec- 
tion. The utmost that could result from 
agreeing to this measure would be, that 
a greater number of guilty persons would 
be convicted, which must be regarded as 
a good and not as an evil. ; 

Sir J. Yorke said, that an objection oc- 
curred to him, upon the score of time. 
If two counsel were allowed on each side 
upon every case, it might not be unfair 
to suppose that counsellor Bore’em on the 
one and counsellor Bother’em on the 
other, would each speak for two hours, 
and this taking the number of cases’ at 
3,000, would amount to 12,000 hours 
annually. 
_ The Attorney General said, that if it 
could be shown that the innocent had 
suffered, or that justice had not been ad- 
ministered because prisoners were not al« 
lowed counsel, he would be ready to sup- 
port the bill; but all persons conversant 
with the subject, were aware, that every 
assistance was afforded to prisoners upon 
their defence. Ifthe bill were to be en- 
tertained upon theoretical grounds, he 
knew not where the principle could stop. 
Trial by jury might be abolished upon 
theory ; for certainly nothing at the first 
view appeared so repugnant to reason as 
to say, that twelve men should be unani- 
mous in every case of justice. It was 
found, however, that the system worked 
well in practice. : 

The motion, that the bill be read a 


second time, was negatived. 


Army Estimartes.] . Onthe order of 
the day for going into a committee of 
supply, 

-Mr. Hume said, that as the House was 
about to resolve itselfinto a committee of 
supply, in which the Army Estimates were 


- be considered, he felt it his duty to 
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submit a motion respecting the staff and 
public departments of the army similar to 
that which he had formerly submitted re- 
specting its numerical force. He was 
strongly impressed with the difference be- 
tween the numbers of the army in 1792 
and 1821 ; but he was still more impressed 
with the difference of the expense of the 
staff. He should therefore move, as an 
amendment.—“ That it appears, by the 
returns before the House, that the total 
charge, under the head of staff officers 
efevery kind, belonging to the army in 
Great Britain, and in all the colonies, in 
‘1792 (Ireland excluded), was 33,794. ; 
namely—For Great Britain 16,676. ; for 
the colonies 17,118/. And that the charge, 
under the head of staff of every kind, for 
Great Britain and the colonies, in the year 
1821 (Ireland excluded), is 117,7104, ; 
namely—For Great Britain 33,855/.; for 
the old colonies 52,155/.; for the new co- 
lonies 31,700/.; being an increase in 
Great Britain and the old colonies, of 
52,216/., and in Great Britain and the 
new colonies of §3,916/. a year, for staff 
officers belonging to the army; also, that 
it appears, by the returns on the table of 
this House, thatthe charge for the pub- 
lic departments in Great Britain, of the 
paymaster-general, the secretary at war, 
the adjutant-general, the judge-advocate- 
geheral, the comptrollers of accounts, 
and the commissary-general of musters, 
their deputies, clerks, and contingent ex- 
penses, in 1792, amounted to 45,853, in- 
cluding 4,997 of fees; and that the charge 
for allowances to the principal officers of 
the public departments, of thecommander- 
in-chief, paymaster-general, secretary at 
war, judge-advocate-general, comptroller 
of accounts, the medical department, their 
deputies, clerks, and contingent expenses, 
for Great Britain, in 1821, amount to 
133,074/., being an increase of 87,2391, 
more for the public departments of the 
army in 182] than in 1792.” 

: The amendment was negatived. 

. Mr..Hume said, he had now to propose 
a motion, on which he should take the 
sense of the House, and he intreated them 
to consider how much the salaries of of- 
fices had been increased since 1797. 


- There was hot an individual who was not 


aware of the causes of the increase. The 
motion which he should submit to the 
House went to pledge them to révise all 
salaries which had been increased since 
1797. He then moved, asan amendment, 


« That the progressive increase of Sajaries 
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in the different public departments took 
place in consequence of the increase of 
business in time of war, and the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, which began soon 
after the suspension of cash payments, in 
1797 ; and that as peace has been esta- 
blished, and the currency brought to a 
metallic standard, it is expedient, that a 
considerable reduction of expense should 
be effected by a proper revision of all 
Salaries increased since 1797, by adjust~ 
ing them to the present value of the cur- 
rency.” 

Lord Palmerston said, that the amend- 
ment referred not only to the estimates 
which were to come before them, but to 
every department of the state. It would 
be improper, therefore, to adopt so 
sweeping a proposition in reference toa 
particular question, instead of having a 
regular discussion on it after proper notice. 
Theamendment, too, affirmed onething, of 
which he wasutterly ignorant, namely, that 
a metallic currency had been established. 
Preparations, indeed, had been made for 
establishing it. “As to prices, agricultural 
produce had for some time been low, but 
house-rent, wearing apparel, and manu- 
factures in general, were still as high as 
they had been. 

Mr. Baring said, that-nothing could be 
more proper, than that, before they pro- 
ceeded to vote money, they should lay 
down reasons for doing so. The hon. gen- 
tleman, who was never to be named with- 
out gratitude, for his efforts in throwing 
light on the enormous expenditure of the 
country, had put before them, in a dis- 
tinct shape, that which was universally 
admitted, namely, that salaries had been 
increased on account of the depreciation 
of the currency, and that now that the 
currency was brought back to its old 
standard, the House should reconsider 
those salaries. Yet, when the House was 
called upon to recognise this principle, 
they were told, that going into a com- 
mittee of supply was not the time. The 
remark of the noble lord, that we had not 
yet gone back toa metallic standard, was 
rather hypercritical. On the Ist of May, 
they might get gold at the Bank at the 
rate of 3/. 17s. 10}d.; they might now 
get it at 3/.19s.;-and by the admission 
of all persons, the currency was screwed 
up, .not merely to the old standard, but 
beyond it. He expected that those gen- 
tlemen who, some time since, voted 
against those.taxes by which the present 
expensivé: system was supported, would 
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now vote for a resolution that did not 
pledge the House to a reduction of sala- 
ries, but merely to a revision of them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that the object of the hon. member might 
be better attained, by making specific 
propositions on the separate estimates, 
than by calling upon the House to come 
to a general sweeping resolution. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment, 29; Against it, 50. 


List of the Minority. 


Bury, lord Lennard, B. T. 
Butterworth, J. Martin, J. 
Boughey, sir J. Monk, J.B 
Baring, A. Price, R. 
Bennet, R. Parnell, sir H. 


Creevey, F. Ridley, sir M. W. 


Crawley, S. Ricardo, D. 
Crompton, S. Smith, W. 

Davis, col. Williams, R. 
Evans, W. Williams, O. 
Fergusson, sir R. Whitmore, T. 
Gordon, R, Winnington, sir T. 


Western, C. C. 
TELLERS. 

Hume, J. 

Bennet, hon. H. G. 


Hornby, E. 
Heron, sir R. 
Harbord, hon. E. | 
Johnson, col. 


The House having resolved itself into 
a committee of supply, lord Palmerston 
moved, * That 105,9432. 5s. 10d. be 
granted to his majesty, for defraying the 
charge of general and staff officers, and 
officers of the hospitals, serving with his 
majesty’s forces in Great Britain and on 
foreign stations (excepting India), from 
25th Dec. 1820 to 24th Dec. 1821.” 

Mr. Hume objected to the amount of 
this vote. With regard to the allowance 
to the commander in chief, ke considered 
it enormous, and disproportionate to the 
distressed circumstances of the country. 
From 1794, up to 1815, the pay of the 
commander in chief was only 9 guineas a 
day. It was now increased to 16/. 8s. a 
day. He was aware of the important 
services of the illustrious individual at the 
head of this department; but it was the duty 
of parliament, now that we were arrived 
at the seventh year of peace, to reduce 
every part of our military establishment, 
and to begin by applying that reduction 
to the head of it. The next item was the 
charge for the secretary to the com- 
mander in chief. The salary of that 
officer amounted to 2,000/. per annum. 
No such office existed in 1792, and the 
secretary had now comparatively little to 


do. In 1792, the whole details of the | | 
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army were conducted by the war office, 
at an expense of little more than 10,000/., 
and the secretary at war had not more 
than 14 or 15 clerks, instead of the array 
of 60 or 70, clerks which the noble lord 
now kept. The quarter-master-general 
had not even an office at that time, and 
the whole expense of his establishment, 
which now amounted to 5 or 6,000/., did 
not cost more than 500/. a year. He 
thought the salary of the secretary to the 
commander-in-chief might be reduced 
1,000/. a year. The next item was the 
pay of the chaplain, who united three 
offices. The salary of this individual 
would certainly admit of reduction ; for it 
was clear that he could not perform the 
duties of all these offices, unless he could 
be in three different places at one and 
the same time. The offices of the deputy 
assistant adjutant-general, and the deputy 
assistant quarter-master-general might be 
advantageously reduced. There was not 
a military man who did not agree that a 
staff of 15,0001. was extravagant, and 
might be reduced one-half, or at least 
one-third. Some reductions had been 
made in the staff in South Britain. The 
pay to five permanent district assist- 
ants to the quarter-master-general, ad- 
mitted of considerable reduction. Indeed, 
those officers might be altogether dis- 
pensed with. With respect to the charge 
for two inspectors of army:clothiers, at 
693/. the whole of the duties might be 
performed by one inspector with a com- 
mittee of the officers of the respective 
corps. The office of chaplain-genera} 
was entirely a new creation, and the gra- 
dual increase of his income showed the 
disposition of the government to extravas 
gant expenditure. When this chaplain 
was first appointed, he had only a salary 
of 365l..a year. It was afterwards raised 
to 8002. Now, if 365¢: a year was a suffi- 
cient salary for this individual, at a time 
when our military establishment was 
double or treble what it was now, his pre- 
sent allowance would surely admit of con- 
siderable reduction. The staff in North 
Britain was double or treble what it was. 
in former years... There was a secretary 
and an aide-de-camp in that department 
who had precisely the same duties to per- 
form; ene of these offices might, therefore, 
be well dispensed with. He begged to 
call the attention of the committee to the 
amazing disproportion between the staff in 
England and in Ireland. The staff of 
Teoland, which, in 1792, cost only a few 
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thousand pounds, was: now charged at 
20,500/. There was a charge for no less 


* than seven adjutants-general, and eight 


uarter-masters-general, with their depu- 
ties. One-half of these might be safely 
reduced. The medical staff in Ireland 
was much larger than in England. The 
whole of this medical staff was appointed 
in 1796; and, as their appointment was 
understood to be temporary, they re- 
ceived their commissions from the lord 
lieutenant, and not from the king; nor 
had one of them ever been abroad on 
foreign service. They had, in fact, re- 
mained in Ireland for the last 15 or 16 
years, and had never shared the dangers, 
which had fallen on the English medical 
staff. If this staff was to be kept up, it 
was but just that it should be supplied by 
officers of the medical ‘staff in England, 
who were now on half-pay, and who had 
been actively engaged in their professional 
duties in all the late campaigns. With 
respect to the foreign staff, the charge for 
this department, which in 1792 was 
17,000/., now amounted to upwards of 
50,000/. The whole charge for the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands was 8,442/. in 
1792, and was now 21,509/.. He had on 
a former occasion stated his opinion, with 
regard to Malta and the Ionian Islands. 
The charge for these Islands amounted to 
11,7661. and was two-thirds higher than 
was necessary. Under all these circum- 
stances he thought that the vote might be 
reduced at least by 20,000/., and would 
therefore move, that the resolution be 
amended by the insertion of 85,943/., in- 
stead of 105,943/. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the question 
upon which he was at issue with the hon. 
member was rather a question of prin- 
ciple, than a question of detail ; for unless 
he could show that the principles upon 
which the military establishment of the 
country was conducted in 1792, were ap- 
plicable tothe present times, it was futile 
to compare the details of the present ex- 
penditure with those of 1792. Now, he 
contended, that the military system of 
1792, instead of being a guide to direct 
their course, was rather a beacon to 
avoid. It was extremely unfit even for 
the period at which it existed ; still less 
was it applicable to the present state of 
Europe. Our army in 1792, taking it in 
the aggregate, and without reference to 
the courage and character of the officers 


and men, was one of the worst appointed 


armies in Europe. Great improvements 
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since that time had taken place in every 
part of our military system; and unless 
we were prepared to forego all the ad- 
vantages which we derived from those im- 
provements, he knew not upon what prin- 
ciple the proposition of the hon. member 
could be defended. The hon. gentleman 
had complained of the salary of the com- 
mander-in-chief, but that. salary was 
raised to its present amount, by a regula- 
tion assigning that rate of pay to all field- 
marshals when employed ; so that this was 
not a personal grant to the present com- 
mander-in-chief. The duties of the military 
secretary tothe commander-in-chief were of 
the most laborious nature, and had in fact 
been much increased by the reduction of 
the army; for as it was the duty of the 
secretary to carry on the correspondence 
with the commander-in-chief, his labours 
were much increased in consequence of 
the number of applications on the part of 
officers reduced to half-pay. As to the 
inspectors of army clothing, he was not 
sure that he understood the hon. gentle- 
man’s proposition for substituting one in- 
spector with a committee officers 
belonging to each regiment. If the regi- 
ments were on foreign service, such a 
plan would be impracticable; at all events, 
the expense of sending a detachment of 
officers from each regiment, would more 
than counterbalance the reduction of one 
inspector. With regard to the salary of 
the chaplain-general, the clerical arrange- 
ments of the army had been much im- 
proved since the appointment of a gentle- 
man of character and respectability to 
officiate in that capacity. The hon. 
member complained, that the staff in 
Ireland was much greater in proportion 
than the staff in England ; but the army in 
Ireland was much more dispersed than in 
England, and as that circumstance in- 
volved more frequent marches of different 
detachments, and more frequent inspec- 
tions, it was necessary to keep up a staff 
to a greater amount. The noble lord 
concluded by opposing the amendment. 
Colonel Davies bore testimony to the 
obligations of the army, and of the coun- 
try in general, to the services of the illus- 
trious person at the head of the military 
establishment.. He was, however, con- 
vinced, that a considerable saving might 
be made in our military establishment; if 
not to the extent stated by his hon. friend. 
The commander-in-chief. and staff in 
Ireland, he thought, should be reduced, 
which would save about 4,000/. a year. 
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The staff of the Leeward Islands was ex- 
cessive, amounting to 21,000/. annually. 
He did not see any necessity for a 
quarter-master-general in those small 
islands, which had fort-adjutants and 
brigade-majors. As to the force kept up 
at St. Helena, even allowing it was ne- 
cessary to station two battalions there, 
yet he did not see why there should be 
both a lieutenant and brigadier-general. 
The amount of saving which would arise 
from the staff reductions which he pro- 
posed, would be about 13,000/. a year, 
exclusive of the medical staff. He would 
move a resolution to that effect when the 
amendment before the committee was 
disposed of; but, painful as it was to his 
feelings to dissent from his hon. friend, 
he could not go to the full extent of his 
amendment. 

Mr. J. Smith said, he should have been 

much more satisfied with the amendment, 
if it had proposed a smaller reduction. 
He was ready to acknowledge the benefits 
which had accrued to the nation from the 
exertions of our gallant army; but in 
these times, when even the public creditor 
was alarmed, it was necessary that every 
practicable saving should be made, and 
that no person should be employed by the 
state whose services were not absolutely 
necessary. 
' Mr. Hume, in consequence of a feeling 
expressed by his hon. friends around him, 
wished to withdraw his amendment, and 
to substitute another in its place, pro- 
posing a reduction of 10,000, instead of 
20,000. 

The committee divided on this amend- 
ment: Ayes, 61; Noes, 116. The ori- 
ginal resolution was then agreed to. 

On the resolution, “ That 25,382/. 13s. 
10d. be granted for the General Staff of 
Treland,” - 

' Sir H. Parnell thought that the ap- 

ointment of a separate commander of the 
orces for Ireland, with the staff by which 
that officer stood surrounded, was a mea- 
sure of blameable expense. The duty 
might be perfectly well performed by an 
officer having the rank’ of lieutenant-ge- 
neral, and such an alteration would be 
attended with a considerable saving. The 
whole establishment of Ireland was formed 
upon. an extravagant scale, for there were 
more general officers employed to com- 
mand 20,000 men in that country, than 
sufficed for 27,000 in England. He con- 
cluded by proposing to reduce the grant 


to 20,4791. 
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Lord Palmerston said, that a com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland was indis- 


pensable. When they considered the 
distance between Dublin and this metro- 
polis, it would be seen that the delay and 
inconvenience of correspondence would 
be subversive of order and discipline. It 
then became a question, how the office of 
commander of the forces was to be remu- 
nerated. The committee would see, that 
the individual who held it was subjected 
to heavy expenses, in consequence of 
being obliged to receive the very best 
pc 4 at his table, and that the various 
other duties of his office led him into 
large expenditures. 

r. Hume maintained, that the esta- 
blishments of Ireland might be reduced 
without inconvenience to the service. 
They exceeded, past all reason, the corres- 
ponding establishments of this country. 

Mr. O’Grady said, it was not against 
the effective force of the army, but against 
the superfluous offices attached to it that 
he directed his opposition. The com- 
mander of the forces in Ireland and the 
adjutant-generals and their assistants ap- 
peared to him to be kept up at an unne- 
cessary expense, and he should, therefore, 
vote for their abolition. 

Mr. Grant observed, that if they were 
to have a court in Ireland they must 
countenance the appointment of high 
offices in order to support its dignity. 
The hon. baronet had suggested last year 
that the office of lord lieutenant might be 
abolished—a suggestion that had excited 
considerable alarm in Ireland. 

The committee divided: Forthe amend- 
ment, 53; Against it, 140. 

On the resolution, ** That 28,8837. be 
granted for the Allowance to the Pay- 
master General,” 

Mr. Hume objected to the expense of 
maintaining this establishment. The 
amount which annually passed through the 
pay-master’s hands was from six to ten 
millions, and it cost the country 28,000/, 
tomaintain this office; that was, topay the 
military checks, which might be done at 
the Bankfor nothing. Oneindividual, with 
the assistance of four or five clerks, could 
do all the business of the office. In 
1792, the amount of this department was 
18,5447. A reduction was even then 
thought of; but, instead of that, its 
amount had been raised to 28,000/. No 
harm would be done to the individuals of 
that department, if the expense was 
BA back, in the first instance, to the 
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amount of 1792; and hereafter he hoped 
means would be found to do away with 
the office altogether. The whole amount 
of the expense of the department at pre- 
sent was 28,883/., which included 5,000/. 
payable in pensions. He would move, 
that the sum of 23,728/. be substituted. _ 
. Sir C. Long entered into a description 
of the duties attached to the office in 
peace and war, and contended that, from 
the nature of those duties, it was impos- 
sible they could be performed by the Bank. 
He stated the expense of the establish- 
ment, from 1792 to the present time, for 
the purpose of showing that, since he was 
connected with the office, much had been 
done in the way of retrenchment. He 
had made many reductions, and he 
doubted not but that he should be able to 
effect still more. Several accounts which 
were connected with the late war were in 
the office. This rendered it necessary to 
retain clerks, who would not otherwise be 
employed. When those accounts were au- 
dited and passed, the hon. gentleman 
would see'a very considerable reduction ; 
but it would be the worst possible policy 
to dismiss those clerks before the accounts 
were settled. 

‘After some ‘further conversation the 
committee divided ; the original resolution 
was agreed, to without a division. 

The House resumed, and on the motion, 
that the report be received on Monday, 
the House divided: Ayes, 25; Noes, 20. 


] 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 2. 
Roman Carnotic Disasitity Re- 
MOVAL BrLL.] On the motion, That 
the Bill be now read the third time,” 

Sir William Scott rose. He confessed 
that, as far as he was able to form a judg- 
ment of the bill, the expectations of any 
improvement of it, so as to obviate 
the objections to which it had been 
open, had not been realized. After 
commitments and re-commitments, and 
all the elaborate attention which had been 

estowed upon it, the bill came before 
them worse, than it was before. In the 
instances of former bills, for the same 
purpose, they had dissatisfied one party 
only ; but by this bill all sides were dissa- 
tisfied ; the party who objected to it, and 
those whom it was intended to conciliate. 
The other party, the House, had an equal 
reason to be dissatisfied. They had had 


ho success in the manufactory of asses 


liation which they had set up. Their 
machinery had totally failed; and it had 
turned out a bankrupt adventure. The 
measure including the intercourse bill, ap- 
peared to him to be very much misun- 
derstood. It seemed to be an experiment, 
as to what portion of religious faith might 
be given up for the purpose of procuring 
privileges. person more 
ighly respected than he did those illustri- 
ous persons connected with the most an- 
cient families in the kingdom, whose sen- 
timents had been laid before parliament. 
He admitted their claims to the greatest 
consideration ; but he could not admit 
that their opinion on matters connected 
with the Catholic faith should guide the 
decision of the House. He maintained, 
that their faith was open to the examina- 
tion of the legislature, who had a right to 
judge for themselves. They had an op- 
portunity of forming an opinion of the 
effects of the Catholic faith as well from a 
perusal of the histories composed by 
clergymen of that church, as by an exa- 
mination of the works of Protestant wri- 
ters. He could not look on an assembly 
of Roman Catholic noblemen and gentle- 
men who were devising the means of 
finding their way back to those privileges 
and immunities which they had lost, as 
the fair expositors of the Catholic faith. 
No: for that exposition he would rather 
look to an assembly of persons regularly 
convoked by the acknowledged Catholic 
authorities. What had passed in some of 
those assemblies showed pretty clearly 
that the bill was not viewed by the Ca- 
tholic clergy with approbation. With 
respect to Ireland, he was much deceived 
if the clergy had not, almost unanimously 
agreed to resolutions condemnatory of 
the measure. Amongst those who peti- 
tioned against it, was a Catholic clergy- 
man of rank and influence, whose name 
had been treated with a considerable de- 
gree of asperity by the supporters of the. 
ill. Hedid not mean to undertake the 
defence of that individual; he knew him 
not: but he would say, that he respected 
him for his learning, for his ingenuity, and 
for the integrity he had shown in avow- 
ing cy sentiments of the religion he pro- 
essed. 

Upon Iooking over this bill, he found 
that clause which had given rise to all the 
argument about the celebrated explana- 
tion or exposition of which so much had 
been said. Upon this subject we had 
fortunately a document coeval with the 
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Reformation, to show what was then the 
legislative understanding of that interfer- 
ence, whether spiritual or temporal, 
against which the oath of supremacy at- 
tempted to guard. But, after every 
device which had been contrived, to ex- 
plain away the mischievous tendency of 
the proposed measure, with all the screw- 
ing and wrenching which had been put in 
ote unfortunately the experiment 
ad totally failed. This was the first ex- 
periment which had yet been made to at- 
tempt, by legislative means, to alter that 
inviolable oath, and to remove that im- 
Foe protection which had been set up 
y the wisdom of our ancestors; and he 
hoped and trusted that, for the honour of 
parliament, it would be the last. He 
could not help saying that he was not 
more surprised at the attempts which had 
been made to introduce the declara- 
tion contained in the present bill, than he 
was at the arguments which had been 
offered in support of it. The very au- 
thority to which the right hon. framer of 
the bill had appealed was against him. 
Bishop Burnet described the measures of 
queen Elizabeth’s court as being intended 
to separate the church from the Papists 
altogether, and as having, with that 
view, laid the whole weight of the ques- 
tion of difference on the obedience ex- 
acted from Catholics to the authority of 
the pope. Another argument had beer 
used, to show how much Catholics, as 
well as Protestants, were delighted with 
the measures of queen Elizabeth, namely, 
that both parties resorted to the same 
places of worship. On this point he 
would refer to two very eminent Roman 
Catholic authorities—the one, Mr. Dodd, 
the celebrated author of a History of the 
Reformation; the other, Mr. Butler, a 
gentleman of great learning and ability. 


Mr. Dodd’saccount was that, “ during the | 


first year of queen Elizabeth’s reign, a 
great division arose among the Catholics ; 
the cause being, that many of them ap- 
peared, for some time, in Protestant 


churches; but this they did merely to] 


screen themselves from the rigour of the 
laws then in force against the Papists.’’ 
Now, here was not one word about the 
sati: faction which this exposition had 
given to all parties; but the cause as- 
signed was, that they were solicitous to 
screen themselves from the operation of 
certain penal laws. The historian, went 
on to say, that several tracts were pub- 
lished on the subject, and that it was ar- 
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gucd in different councils, until it was 
proposed as a question of propriety to 
the council of ‘Trent, who declared the 
practice to be unlawful. Next there 
was the book of Mr. Butler. Afier men- 
tioning the severe fines which were im- 
} posed on persons for not attending divine 
worship in the Protestant churches, he 
observed—“* These amounted to a very 
large sum; and out of them the queen 
got 20,0007. During the first year of her 
reign a great number of Roman Catholics 
in order to avoid the extreme rigour of 
these laws, frequently went to Protestant 
churches.” This, then, was the whole 
effect of the argument, the whole amount 
of the historical facts, upon which the 
House was told that the exposition of 
that day, similar to that which was now 
proposed, was an arrangement by which 
the lacerated consciences of the Catholics 
were entirely healed. Was it upon prin- 
ciples like these, or arguments thus 
founded, that they were to undermine the 
venerable basis upon which the Protestant 
constitution of this country had so long 
reposed in strength and security ? 

He begged to intrude upon the serious 
attention of the House for a short time, 
while he gave an outline of the opinions 
which had been entertained on this sub- 
ject by men of far greater eminence and 
distingtion than himself, The learned 
Mr. Selden, who possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with these matters, had said 
—‘ The papists must acknowledge the 
pope; they must have some supreme 
prince, and some homage to do to him, 
even in this world ; and for this reason it 
is that they cannot enjoy the same _privi- 
leges which are vested in the other sub- 
jects of this realm.” Mr. Locke carried 
this principle still farther. He said, that 
the Catholic had a right to participate in 
all the privileges of a free citizen of the 
‘state, if his faith did not justify his exclu- 
sion: “ they have, however, thought fit 
to deliver themselves up to the jurisdic- 
tion and dominion of a foreign prince, 
who not only has the power to require 
the members of his church to do what 
he may think fit for the welfare of his ec- 
clesiastical state or temporal benefit, but. 
to enjoin them to do it under pain of 
eternal fire.’ Lord Clarendon, a man 


who to extensive information and great 
judgment united an intimate knowledge 
of the human heart, observed, that it was 
just, seeing that the Catholics had re- 
nounced the Protestants, that the Protest. 
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ants should renounce them. If they 
would give up their doctrine of supre- 
macy, all their other errors might be look- 
ed upon as not dangerous to the state. 
The last authority was Blackstone, who ob- 
served, that ‘ as to papists, what has been 
said of the Protestant Dissenters, would 
hold pent strong for a general tolera- 
tion of them; provided their separation 
was founded only upon difference of opi- 
nion in religion, and their principles did 
not also extend to a subversion of the 
civil government. If once they could be 
brought to renounce the supremacy of 
the pope, they might quietly enjoy their 
seven sacraments, their purgatory and 
auricular confessions, their worship of 
relics and images, nay even their tran- 
substantiation. But while they acknow- 
ledge a foreign power superior to the so- 
vereignty of the kingdom, they cannot 
complain if the laws of that kingdom will 
not treat them upon the footing of good 
subjects.” 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
then commented on the momentous na- 
ture of the step which the House was 
called upon to take—which was no less 
than a removal of the constitution from 
that basis on which it had stood from the 
Reformation to the present day. He en- 
tirely agreed with Dr. Milner and the 
other Catholic clergy of Ireland who 
found themselves unable to take the oath 
prescribed in the second bill. That oath 
recognised, on their part, the free and un- 
divided allegiance which was due to the 
king. ' Now, what in law was that alle- 
giance but an allegiance in spiritualibus, 
as well as in temporalibus? Could, then, 
any Catholic consistently take such an 
oath? This bill, moreover, acknowledged 
the pope in terms; whereas it had been 
the universal policy of all our statutes to 
call and consider him only as the bishop 
of Rome. As to the oath of supremacy, 
if it had been the intention of the legisla- 
ture to recognise any spiritual power 
whatever, there would have been an ex- 
pressed exception to that effect. Another 
inconsistency was, that this bill recognised 
the Romish church in Ireland ; so that we 
were to have two establishments, the Pro- 
testant church and the Romish church in 
Ireland—a double-headed monster, hi- 
therto unknown to the constitution, the 
legislature, or the country. He should 
like to know what was the provision which 
it was intended to make against the mo- 
nastic orders. He called upon the House 


to remember, that they were now conced- 
ing that ’vantage ground which they had 
preserved through two centuries; but 
which they had acquired not without years 
of slavery and bloodshed. Determined as 
he was never to deviate, in the course of 


‘his public duty, from those ancient land- 


marks which the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture had erected, and the safe experience 
of time had consecrated, he must perse- 
vere in his decided opposition to the bill. 

Sir George Hill considered this bill to 
be most revolutionary in its character, as 
it went to put down the ancient landmarks 
of the constitution, and to recognise, for 
the first time, a right of interference with 
the subjects of this country on the part of 
the see of Rome. He had heard it argued 
on this occasion, that the constitution of 
this country was not essentially Protest- 
ant. Taking the constitution as it’ was 
established at the Revolution, he showed 
that the Bill of Rights had been particu- 
larly directed against popery. In that 
bill the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were enacted which were now to be al- 
tered. It was provided by that bill, that 
this country must be governed by a Pro- 
testant prince, and also, that that Pro- 
testant prince must have Protestant 
counsellors, But the bill before che 
House went to do away with Protestant 
counsellors by opening the door to Ca- 
tholics. It put both the property and the 
religion of the country in peril: it ad- 
mitted Catholics to be members of the 
privy council, to be governors of colo- 
nies, and what was still more tremendous, 
it allowed them to act as sheriffs, and gave 
them seats in parliament. He felt alarm 
for the use that might be made of the 
power given to the Catholics acting as 
sheriffs in Ireland: they would have the 
right of selecting juries, and, above all, 
they would be authorized to return mem- 
bers who were elected to sit in that House. 
He thought the danger of admitting Ca- 
tholics to parliament had been under- 
valued, and considered the measure to be 
revolutionary, because, while it relieved 
the Catholic from the old oath of supre- 
macy, it required the Protestant to take 
it. No Catholic was to take the old oath; 
and after this bill had passed, he did 
not see how any Protestant could consci- 
entiously swear, ‘“ that the pope neither 
had nor ought to have any power in this 
realm.” is conviction was, thas this 
bill would not prove a measure of conci- 
liation. The Roman Catholic clergy and- 
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laity were united against it. They called 
it the slavery bill,’ —* the bill of insults;” 
‘and there was no epithet too insulting to 
be applied to those whom they sneeringly 
called “ their advocates.”—In Dublin, last 
week, the titular archbishop, Dr. Troy, 
had assembled the clergy; and they had 
come to certain resolutions, declaring that 
they could not assent to the provisions of 
the bill for regulating the intercourse of 
the see of Rome, or to that which sanc- 
tioned the intermeddling of the govern- 
ment with the appointment of their 
bishops. In Limerick, the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop had called the clergy toge- 
ther, and they had come to certain reso- 
lutions, disapproving of the bill, which 
were stronger than those come to at Dub- 
lin. Similar meetings were announced to 
be held at Cork, Galway, Tuam, and 
Kerry. The sentiments of Dr. Coppinger, 
the titular bishop of Cloyne, were also 
strongly opposed to the bill. He had 
distinctly declared, that the oath amount- 
ed to an abjuration of the Catholic faith, 
and ought to be indignantly rejected by 
every Catholic. The right hon. baronet 
insisted that there was an identity of inter- 
est between the Catholic clergy and laity ; 
that their faith was held by them to be 
immutable, infallible, and the only road 
to salvation, and that the fixed purpose of 
both classes was the aggrandisement of 
their church. This was the leading ob- 
ject of all the Catholics of Ireland, and it 
ad been so for the last fifteen years. 
Another purpose, with a large body of 
them, was to procure a dissolution of 
the Union. e called the attention of 
the House to the sentiments of another 
eminent Catholic, who considered such a 
restriction as that proposed inadmissible, 
inasmuch as its obvious tendency was to 
event proselytism. The distinguished 
Individual to whom he alluded was Dr. 
Dromgoole. He must object to the 
measure both in its principle and detail, 
as one which, by sanctioning the inter- 
ference of the see of Rome, went directly 
to subvert the essential Protestantism of 
the British constitution. 
Mr. O’Grady supported the bill. 
luding to the aggregate meeting which 
had been held on the subject of the bills 
in Limerick, he observed, that the resolu- 
tions there carried in opposition to them 
were not of native growth ; they had been 
introduced by individuals who were not 
residents of the county, and originated in 
factious opposition. He.could not consi- 
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der the resolutions to which they had 
come as the sentiments of the county. 
He held in his hand a protest against the 
proceedings of that meeting, signed by 39 
most respectable Roman Catholics, whode- 
clared, that they approved of the bill, and 
were satisfied with such restrictions as 
would conciliate their Protestant fellow- 
subjects, without doing violence to their 
own consciences. This protest was signed 
by the only four Catholic magistrates in 
the county. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon supported the opinions 
and the statements of his hon. colleague. 
He considered the resolutions read by the 
right hon. baronet to have been partially 
selected, and did not regard them as giv- 
ing a correct idea of the sentiments of the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that however un- 
palatable it might be to the House to hear 
the merits of one class of gentlemen or 
another canvassed in that place, yet he 
was driven into the present discussion by 
the want of candour which had been 
evinced by the right hon. baronet. Why 
did he not, when he produced the resolu- 
tions to the House, go also into the pro- 
test which accompanied them. He had 
merely adverted to the number of signa- 
tures, without acknowledging one fact as 
to the respectability: and character of 
those who affixed them. The meeting at 
Limerick was not a meeting of the clergy 
of the diocese, but of those Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen who happened to be as- 
sembled in that town. With the permis- 
sion of the House he would read a letter 
which he had received from one of the 
very persons who signed the violent reso- 
lutions, to show that the sentiments spoken 
by them were not generally entertained. 
The writer of the letter owned that many 
of his Catholic brethren were willing to 
receive emancipation upon the terms pro- 
vided by Mr. Plunkett's bill. This was 
not the opinion of one who supported that 
measure, but who had signed those vio- 
lent resolutions which had been quoted to 
the House. In another letter which he 
had received from Ireland, it was stated, 
that if the measure were passed into a 
law, those troublesome spirits and tools of 
faction who now agitated the country, 
would be at once put down. He begged 
to remind the House, that the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land had arisen, in a great measure, from 
a clause in the original bill, by which they 
were subjected, in certain cases, to the 
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penalty of transportation. That clause 
was, in fact, a blunder in the bill as it 
originally stood, and it was now removed. 
He did not mean to say that the present 
bill would satisfy all the Roman Catholics. 
To expect it, would be to expect the oc- 
currence of a moral and political miracle. 
if the Roman Catholics of Limerick had 
shown any irritation on this subject. it 
was very natural. They recollected the 
treaty of Limerick, which guarantied the 
free exercise of their religion. If that 
treaty had been strictly observed, there 
would be no occasion for the House being 
now occupied with the present measure. 
He considered it his duty to vote for go- 
ing on with the measure.. 
should legislate for, and not treat with, 
the Roman Catholics. His own opinion 
was, that no security was necessary; but 
he looked upon the present measure as a 
compromise between the demands of the 
Catholic and the extravagant fears of the 
Protestant. Between both he would do 
his duty ; and heshad no doubt that in the 
result they would be all satisfied. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that standing 
there as the unworthy representative of a 
family who had always stood upin support of 
the Catholic claims—advocating that great 
and righteous cause upon the principles 
of entire and unqualified emancipation— 
he wished to offer a few observations to 
the House, in explanation of the line of 
conduct which he meant to pursue. It 
was impossible but that a measure carry- 
ing with it heavy penal enactments, 
should meet with some who objected to 
it; and he could-not, while he had a séat 
in that House, submit that such persons 
should be charged, as.tools of faction, as 
riotous spirits, and public agitators. Be- 
cause, if they were to be so denominated, 
he also must be a tool of faction and an 
agitator; for he had joined in the objec- 
tions which had called down upon them 
those reproachful epithets. Could it be 
said, that Mr. Roche, the gentleman who 
presided at the Limerick meeting, was 
one of this description of persons? The 
hon. member here eulogised the character 
of that gentleman. He thought it very 
likely that all the Irish clergy might 
eventually object to take the required 
oaths; therefore, he could not suffer that 
those gentlemen should by anticipation 
be aspersed, because they opposed what 
he apprehended was a highly penal 
enactment. He believed that it was quite 
in the power of the. noble lord and the 
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right hon. member for Liverpool, still to 


| modify the aggrieving clauses, so as to 


make the measure in every way unexcep- 
tionable. It was not his intention to 
submit any motion, or any regular propo- 
sition to the House, but he did hope that 
the bill would yet be re-committed, so as 
to go through the modifications which he 
had pointed out. He should not vote for 
the amendment, because that would go, 
if carried, to throw out the whole mea- 
sure; and there was no man who would 
be less willing to do that than himself. 
But he did wish that the bill could be re- 
committed. If it was not, though he 
should not vote against the measure, yet 
he would not vote for it. He was ready 
to acknowledge, that the Protestants had 
given up a great deal; and he thanked 
them for it. They had given up what 
was most difficult fur man to resign,— 
they had given up their prejudices. But 
all was rendered almost valueless by oaths 
required of the clergy. Supposing, as 
he had a right to suppose, the Catholic 
clergy should refuse to take the oaths— 
such refusal was declared to be a misde- 
meanor. To those who should hereafter 
receive orders, this penalty would not be 
so great; because they would have the 
choice of taking them upon such terms, 
or of choosing some other profession. 
But then there were many who had been 
in possession of their livings and cures for 
years, who had not the choice, and must 
either take the oaths, or if they had con- 
scientious scruples, be dragged to a gaol. 
Supposing all the Catholic clergy through 
out Ireland should refuse to take the 
oath,—was the noble lord and his col- 
leagues, and even his friends around him, 
prepared to say that if they did so re- 
fuse, the whole body of the clergy were 
to be sent to gaol? What would be the 
consequence of.such a proceeding? If, 
besides the 20,000 soldiers now in Ire- 
Jand, they should send all the troops in 
England and Scotland thither, they would — 
not be able to quell the indignant spirit 
of the people, if such an enactment were 
carried into effect.—The hon. member 
then argued, that if the oath should be 
generally taken, there was no need of 4 
Protestant. board.for deciding upon cle- 
rical appointments. It was first making 
them take the oath, and then saying, we 
did not believe them and would not trust 
them. He held in his.hand an extract of 
a letter from a Catholic, who was.favoure 
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he was excessively anxious that it should 
pass, yet he could not withhold his feel- 
ings against the clauses objected to. He 
stated, that he admitted the unjust seve- 
rity with which they would press upon 
the clergy, but must rely upon the gene- 
rosity of the executive, and the mild ex- 
ércise of the power vested in them. Now 
he (Mr. H.) would not so trust, in a 
case of such momentous importance, to 
the humanity of an indefinite govern- 
ment. Supposing the clergy to subject 
themselves to the penalty provided by the 
enactment, would the magistrates act 
against them? If they did, they would 
have the whole country up in rebellion; 
and if rebellion could be justified, it 
would be under such circumstances. 

Mr. Ellis, of Dublin, expressed his 
anxiety to deliver his sentiments on a bill, 
the latter part of which, by a curious in- 
felicity in legislation, went to deprive 
the measure of all the advantages pro- 
mised in the first part. He apologised to 
the House for going over again a track 
which had already been so beaten: to 
him it was an unpleasant task, and nothing 
but his veneration for the Protestant 
establishment, and his anxiety for the 
connexion of Ireland with this ‘country, 
could force him to trespass on the atten- 
tion of the House. He professed that in 
ardent wishes for the welfare of every 
class of his fellow-countrymen, he was not 
inferior to the right hon. gentleman who 
brought the measure before them; and he 
would further say, that he brought with 
him a degree of experience of the wishes 
and feelings of the Protestants of Ireland, 
which the retired habits, or the fastidious 
taste of that right hon. gentleman pre- 
vented his acquiring. In the name of 
that profession to which they both be- 
longed, and whose sentiments the right 
hou. gentleman had misrepresented, he 
disclaimed ‘his unauthorized advocacy. 
That this was not mere assertion would 
be seen by a reference to the petitions 
on their table—and particularly by the 
Protestant petition from the ‘second city 
of the empire, which he had the honour 
to represent. If those petitions were 
looked into, the House would see not 
only noblemen and gentlemen of the 
highest respectability, but several mem- 
bers of the profession of the law, equal in 
talents and reputation to jthe right hon. 
gentleman himself; and in their names he 
protested against declarations contrary to 
their sentiments.—Thehon. and learned 


member then proceeded to argue against 
the bill on the grounds of expediency, as 
the abstract right had been already aban- 
doned by its proposer, and contended 
that none of the dangers apprehended 
were averted by a bill which had already 
been rejected by the Catholics themselves 
—a bill which, at the same time that it 
gave power, withheld confidence, and 
placed a sword in the hands of those 
whom it irritated to use it. That the 
Catholics were really hostile to the bill, 
was, he conceived, clear, from the oppo- 
sition which it had met with from an emi- 
nent barrister, who was always considered 
as speaking their sentiments. He would 
not mention his name, although it had 
been mentioned in the course of the pre- 
sent discussion. Why was that gentle- 
man the acknowledged organ of the Ca- 
tholic body? It could not be on account 
of his family, which, though respectable, 
was of yesterday, compared with some 
of the aristocracy of Ireland. Neither 
was it for his talents—for his éloquence 
was but of mushroom celebrity, and was 
far outshone by the talents opposed to 
him. What, then, was it that gave him 
the confidence of the Catholic body? It 
was that he really and truly expressed 
their feelings and sentiments. The 
House, however, had been told that they 
were to legislate; and not to consider 
what would be acceptable to the Catho- 
lics. But this was an argument not very 
consistently urged by those who ailvo- 
cated measures of prudence and concilia- 
tion. Neither the Catholic nor the Pro- 
testant was. satisfied—yet was it proposed 
to enforce content upon the one, and in- 
flict liberty upon the other. He objected 
to the bill upon its principle. But, su 

posing that objection to be removed, he 
did not think the security offered was 
sufficient. The loyalty of the Catholics 
depended upon the loyalty of their priest, 
and yet the bill proposed in effect to in- 
crease his power. If, however, it was de- 
nied that the priest had such extensive 
power, then the proposed security was a 
delusion, so that the fact might be taken 
either way by the supporters of the bill. 
He was compelled to refer to a period of 
history which he would willingly have 
blotted from his recollection. It was to 
the insurrection of 1798. It had been 
contended, that that was not a Catholic 
insurrection, because one of its leaders 
was a Protestant dissenter; but, when it 
was recollected how miany hundred 
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thousand persons were concerned in it, it 
was impossible to believe that it was any 
thing but a popish insurrection; and he 
put it to the House, whether they would 
lace stil] more dependence on those who 
had betrayed former confidence? Look- 
ing at the provisions of the bill, the 
powers which it proposed to give, and 
the powers which, under its operation, 
would be still withheld, he could view it 
only asa solemn humbug. What could 
be said of a measure which gave to the 
Catholic the right of voting in the elec- 
tion of members of parliament, and denied 
him that franchise in the choice of a 
churchwarden—which refused him a hand 
in the repairs of the parish church, and 
et committed to his care the whole 
abric of the constitution ? He might pre- 
_ side in a court of common law, but not 
in an ecclesiastical court, where the same 
uestions were tried. He was not to be 
allowed to be lord lieutenant of Ireland, 


but he might be the premier of the cabinet | 


by which the lord lieutenant was ap- 
pointed. The whole was one great 
mockery. He expected to be accused of 
prejudice. If he was prejudiced, how- 
ever, his prejudice was one of somewhat 
extraordinary growth. He had himself 
been nursed in all the bosom of popery ; 
he had at one time cherished the warmest 
desire to give liberty and equality to 
creeds of every class; and nothing less 
than a firm conviction of the dangers to 
be apprehended: from the unrestrained 
freedom of the Catholic faith, had com- 
pelled him at length to adopt a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Robinson said, he had no inten- 
tion of vindicating the right - hon. gentle- 
man who introduced this measure, from 
what he conceived a most unreasonable 
attack which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had made upon him in his absence, 
He declared himself to be no more dis- 
posed to take the feelings of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland from the hon. and 
learned gertleman, than he was to take 
the feelings of the Catholics from that 
nameless barrister, that mushroom orator, 
as the hon. and learned gentleman 
had called him—who, eloquent as he 
might be—active as they all knew he was 
—he was persuaded did not, in the 
ravings of his eloquence, speak the true 
and honest feelings of the Irish Catholics. 
It was on that account that, although he 
knew Mr. O'Connell was dissatisfied— 
although he knew that Mr. O'Connell 


had always been dissatisfied—although he 
believed that Mr. O'Connell would always 
be dissatisfied—he had no doubt that, if 
the present measure were passed, it would 
be highly satisfactory to the great body 
of the Catholics of Ireland. He confessed 
that he had heard the hon. and learned 
gentleman with much regret, departing, 
as he had done, from the wise and digni- 
fied course of his right hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Oxford—a 
course which, if any thing could add to 
the respect which he felt for his right 
hon. friend, would certainly have had 
that effect. Indeed, the only misfortune 
which had attended these discussions was, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman who 
had last spoken, had endeavoured to rake 
up. the ashes of what he had hoped was a 
for-ever-extinguished fire. It was with 
deep regret that he had heard from the 
hon. and learned gentleman a speech 
which was in direct opposition to the 
feeling which kad prevailed on every side 
of the House, and which, if pronounced 
in an earlier stage, might have done infi- 
nite mischief to the discussion of the 
measure; and although he might not ex- 
press himself with quite so much zeal as 
that hon. and learned gentleman, yet he 
might also claim attention as a convert ; 
for he, too, had formerly held opinions 
hostile to those which he was at present 
supporting. The House had been re- 
ferred to the history of the country, for 
internal quarrels and for foreign wars 
arising out of the dissention between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. True, this might 
have been the case at a remote period of 
our history; but let members look at our 
domestic disturbances and our foreign 
contests for the last hundred and thirty 
years, and they would find their charac- 
ter entirely changed. Under William the 
3rd, and Anne, England was leagued with 
the Catholic house of Austria, and fought 
to establish upon the throne of Spain a 
descendant of that very Phillip the 2nd, 
who was so implacable a foe to the Pro- 
testant faith. Let the House look at the 
continental wars in which England had 
been engaged during the last fifty years ; 
at the war which arose out of the French 
revolution. Which of these contests had 
been produced as effected by the influ- 
ence of the pope? In which of them had 
the thunders of the Vatican animated or 
disheartened the contending parties? 
Had those thunders been heard at all? 
They might perhaps have been heard, like 
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the rattling of the chariot of Salmoncus; 
but not like the true thunder of Heaven. 
Those restrictions which it might have 
been most prudent and politic to impose 
140 years ago, it would be most impolitic 
and unjust to continue at the present day. 
Could any man at this time even pretend 
a fear of the influence of the pope? And 
yet it was only upon the apprehension of 
such influence, that the continuance of 
the existing restrictions could for a mo- 
ment be sustained. He trusted that he 
was a good Protestant; but he saw no- 
thing in the oath of supremacy to be 
taken by the Catholics, which might not 
conscientiously be taken by the members 
of his own creed. To say that the pop 
had no jurisdiction or superiority in En . 
land, was, as it appeared to him, saeraly 
to say, no jurisdiction or superiority over, 
and surpassing that, of the Crown. It 
could not possibly mean that the pope 
should have no jurisdiction whatever ; be- 
cause the very toleration of the Catholics 
at all was a recognition of the existence 
of his power. The dreams of Dr. 
Dromgoole had been referred to—a gen- 
tleman of whom he had heard it said that 
he was a doctor without a degree, and 
with no patient but his country. But, to 
take the ravings of Dr. Dromgoole for the 
feelings of the Catholics of Ireland, would 
be like taking the nonsense of Mr. Hunt 
for the sense of the people of England. 
The right hon. baronet, however, had 
used one argument which ought to be 
conclusive with the House as to the fate 
of the present measure: he had said, that 
even if the bill, against his opinion, was 
passed, he would endeavour to soften 
down the asperities which he anticipated. 
He (Mr. R.) firmly believed, that the 
same course would be generally adopted ; 
he believed that the nobility and gentry 
of Ireland were too manly, too candid, too 

nerous, to be piqued at the success of 
the bill, even though in opposition to their 
own efforts; that they would exert them- 
selves for the maintenance at home, of 
amity and good feeling, and that they 
would meet in parliament as hearty co- 
operators in the object. important alike 
to all—the happiness and prosperity of 
their country. 

Mr. Coulbrr said, he opposed the ad- 
mission of the Catholics to political 
power, on the same principles which had 
ed him for the first fourteen years to re- 
sist their claims to the utmost of his 
power. To show the danger which might 
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arise. to the Protestant establishment 
from the concession of these claims, he 
referred to the mode in which they had 
been pursued. ‘Trusting to the march of 
time for producing occasions favourable 
to their views, and availing themselves of 
the opportunities which arose in the 
course of the discussion of the subject 
from time to time in parliament, the Ca- 
tholics had advanced step by ‘step, 
towards the attainments of a full share in 
the rights and privileges of the constitu- 
tion. By pursuing a similar course of 
conduct, a time might hereafter arrive, 
when they would be enabled to effect any 
object which they might entertain hostile 
to the Protestant establishment. Suppose 
it should again occur, that we should have 
a king, who, though professedly a Pro- 
testant, secretly favoured the views of 
the Catholics—he might select a Catholic 
ministry, who would naturally seek to 
strengthen the party on which they could 
most rely; and contemplating their 
wealth, their rank, their illustrious descent, 
and the length of time during which 
they. had remained excluded from all 
share in the honours and privileges of 
the state, it could be considered but fair, 
that some of the Catholic gentry should 
be raised to the peerage. By these and 
other corresponding measures, he argued, 
that in course of time it would be perfectly 
feasible for them to effect the overthrow 
of the Protestant establishment. They 
had been told, that this measure was to 
be one of conciliation—that it was to knit 
together in a bond of union, the hearts of 
both Protestants and Catholics; but he 
should like to know whether the conse- 
quences which had been pease out by 
the hon. member for Cork, as likely to 
result from this measure, were calculated 
to effect conciliation. He appealed to all 
who had heard that hon. member, and who 
knew his intimate acquaintance with thé 
sentiments of the Catholics, whether, 
as a measure of conciliation, the bill be- 
fore the House was not altogether nu- 
gatory? He called upon the House to 
bestow the most serious reflection upon 
the importance of this measure, and to 
consider that in passing it, they were 
about to take a step which could'not be 
recalled. 

Lord Binning said, that his hon. friend 
had alluded to the danger that might re- 
sult from this bill, if at any future period 
there should be a monarch on the throne 
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religion, had no fecling of regard for it ; 
but he had yet to learn that the personal 
character of a king of England, though 
by no means a consideration of trifling 
moment, was so important to the nation 
as to involve the safety of the constitution. 
While the parliament of the country re- 
mained attached to the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the people continued to be 
jealous of every circumstance that 
threatened it with danger, it would not 
be in the power of any monarch to sub- 
vert it. He defended the restrictions 
contained in the bill, and the form of the 
oaths to which so many captious objec- 
tions had been made. 

Mr. Peel commenced by alluding to an 
argument advanced by the hon. member 
for Limerick, who had called upon them, 
as they valued their good faith, to ob- 
serve the articles of the capitulation of 
Limerick. That was the first time he had 
ever heard such an argument brought 
forward. If that were made the ground 
of the question, the House had no discre- 
tion to exercise; but he would maintain, 
that, up to the present moment, they 
were unfettered by the question of good 
faith. There was but one article in the 
treaty of Limerick which referred to the 
state of the Roman Catholics generally, 
and that was the first. But what did it 
amount to? Their majesties undertook 
to engage that the Roman Catholics 
should enjoy every privilege with respect 
to the exercise af their religion which 
they possessed in the reign of Charles 
2nd, and to exert themselves to obtain 
for them from parliament such further 
indulgence as they might be willing 
to concede. There was not a word 
in this of political privilege; the privi- 
lege alluded to, referred, according to the 
terms of the article itself, to the exercise 
of their religion. There were two con- 
siderations upon which he chiefly rested 
his objections to the bill. In the first 
place, he objected to it, because it was a 
material change in the constitution of the 
country. He did not consider that ob- 
jection as fatal in itself; but he felt that 
every change of so extensive a nature was 
to be regarded with alarm and anxiety. 
They could not name a succession of 
kings, or an important event since the 
Reformation, which did not bring the 
Roman Catholic religion before their 
minds; therefore, it was not unimportant 
to consider what relation that religion 
should bear to the state in future. There 
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were three great periods to which he 
would call upon the House to direct 
their attention—that before the Re-. 
formation, that since the Reformation, 
and that which it was now proposed 
to commence. The relation which the 
Roman Catholic religion bore to the state 
previous to the Reformation, was similar 
to that which the Protestant religion bore 
to it now; but even then the strictest 
exclusion of foreign authority was insisted 
on. After the Reformation, an attempt 
was vaialy made to extirpate the Catholic 
Church; but that being abandoned, the 
state took a security for their exclusion 
from political power, which existed up to 
the present period. Now that they were 
about to adopt a new system, and to grant 
political power, he was forced to consider 
what relation the Catholics ought to bear 
to the state. It was a mistake to imagine 
that the present bill would be a final 
compact between Protestant and Catho- 
lic: it was more likely to become a per- 
manent source of legislation. The first 
question arising out of the Bill would be, 
what establishment, or whether any 
establishment, should be provided for the 
Catholic clergy? They were not now 
about to legislate for an obscure sect— 
the greater part of Europe professed that 
religion. Besides, in Ireland there was 
an archbishop to every province, and he 
believed a consistorial court to every 
diocese. It was a religion supported by 
voluntary contributions ; and was in every 
respect calculated to give the priesthood 
a powerful influence over the minds of 
the people. The question, therefore, was 
one of the utmost importance, and he 
thought they would be legislating in the 
dark, if they agreed to recognise episcopal 
functions, without knowing what the 
oath was which the episcopacy made to 
the pope. If the principle of the bill was 
to be recognised, the best course for par- 
liament to pursue, would be to inquire 
into the manner in which the Catholic 
church was established in other countries ; 
for it was in vain to conceal the fact, that 
they would soon have to meet claims for 
the open exercise of the rites, and the 
partial establishment of that religion. 
The manner in which its connexion with 
the state should be settled, should have 
been fixed at the moment of opening the 
door of power to its members. The in- 
definite nature of the provisions of the 
bill in this respect, was one principal 
ground of his objection to it, Another 
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was, the relation of this country to Ire- 
land. He'had been asked, whether he 
apprehended danger from the power of 
the pope; and splendid declamation, and 
polished ridicule had been employed 
against this supposed apprehension? He 
apprehended no such thing. It was asked, 
where was the power of the pope now? 
He would ask, where was it in 1688? In 
that very year, the French ambassador had 
threatened to march against the pope with 
500 men, and his holiness declared that 
he should have no defence but in the very 
unsatisfactory expedient of martyrdom. 
It was against domestic danger that king 
William and lord Somers undertook to 
guard. If we had one kingdom with an 
immense majority of Protestants, it might 
be a question, whether the Catholic mi- 
nority might not be safely admitted into 
office. But we had two countries—two 
kingdoms, one of which had been politi- 
cally united to the other only for twenty 
years ;—two islands, one divided from the 
other by a greater span than that which 
had for ages divided us from what had 
been called our hereditary enemy. In 
the Catholic island we had to maintain a 
Protestant establishment. Could that be 
done, if we admitted the Catholics toa 
complete participation in the administra- 
tive and legislative power? He assumed, 
that the representation of Ireland would 
be, if the bill passed, ultimately Catholic. 
He apprehended nothing from that cir- 
cumstance, for the Protestant establish- 
ment of England. But as to Ireland, it 
was known that all measures affecting that 
country were proposed, influenced, and 
in fact, decided by the Irish part of the 
representatives. Questions respecting the 
tithes in Ireland and other subjects of that 
kind, would come before the House ; and 
they would be decided by the Catholic 
representatives of Ireland. If it was said, 
that to the Catholic representatives of 
Ireland, they might oppose the over- 
whelming power of Protestant members, 
he could only foresee inconvenient and 
dangerous conflicts, very different from 
that tranquil settlement which the friends 
of the bill anticipated. But these con- 
cessions were accompanied by securities. 
The securities he thought reasonable 
enough ; he thought also that they might 
be conscientiously submitted to by the 
Catholic clergy; but the Catholic clergy 
had shown that they disapproved of them, 
and he ventured to prophecy that the 
bill could not be exeeuted. If they 
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attempted to put it in force, they must be 
prepared to meet with willing victims. 
As a matter of prudence—as a mere 
uestion how to secure the tranquillity of 
reland—he thought the non-enactment 
of the bill much better than the enact- 
ment of it. After remarking, that in 
this bill, which, after the number of 
skilful artists to whom it had been sub- 
mitted, might be considered a master- 
piece, in the manner as well as matter, 
there was an error in the four first lines. 
The act of William and Mary was cited 
as the act for the further settlement of 
the throne, and the better securing the 
rights and liberties of the people, instead 
of the subject ; and, drawing a comparison 
between the inconsistency of the per- 
ambulatory and enacting parts of the bill, 
he concluded by stating, that as he be-~ 
lieved that the bill would not have the 
effect of consolidating England and Ire- 
land, or of uniting and knitting together 
his majesty’s subjects, he could not con- 
sent to the third reading. ‘ 
~Mr. Canning observed, that his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel) who had taken so 
active a part against the bill, complained, 
that those who took the same side as him- 
self laboured under great disadvantages ; 
seeing that they were unfairly called upon 
to become the champions of those laws 
which had existed against the Catholics 
from the Reformation to the present time. 
But he (Mr. C.) felt, on the other hand, 
that those who took that part in favour of 
the bill, which, from conviction, he had 
found himself compelled to take, were 
placed in a situation equally difficult; for 
it was assumed, that every argument which 
they brought forward was an attempt 
to disturb the peace which had hitherto 
prevailed, and to launch out into an un- 
tried sea of speculation. He claimed 
then for the advocates of the bill, that the 
system which they wished to introduce 
should be compared, not with an uniform 
and recognised system, but with admitted 
anomalies, with the state of things which 
had produced the recent innovations. 
His right hon. friend deprecated a recur- 
rence to that period when the laws against 
the Catholics had been in their full force. 
He would not resist the appeal, because 
he felt unwilling at the close of a debate 
which had been marked by such unexam- 
pled moderation, to create any new source 
of contention, or to send forth the bill to 
the country as a firebrand instead of an 
extinguisher of discord. If, like his right 
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hon. friend, he could believe that religious 
animosities would be more likely to be 
healed, and the excluded Catholic more 
likely to be contented, if this bill should 
not pass, he should be satisfied not to 
press the House to a completion of the 
present measure; forasmuch as the great 
object which he had at heart in the sup- 
port which it was in his limited power to 

ive to it would then be accomplished. 
Nay, if the question were as to a system 
of which the reason was well matured, or 
the antiquity long established, as to laws 
which had not been continually changed, 
and as to circumstances which had not 
gradually varied—if it had been proposed 
to destroy that which was tolerable in 
favour of a fancied amelioration, he ad- 
mitted that in such case, a heavy burthen 
of proof would indeed be thrown upon 
the supporters of the bill. But the mea- 
sure proposed was to be compared only 
with imaginary content and fictitious 
tranquillity ; it was another change in laws 
which had been continually changing; it 
was not the first of a series, but a crowning 
act of mercy to complete the improve- 
ments of half.a century. 

The right hon. gentleman then exa- 
mined the view which Mr. Peel had 
taken of the different eras of legislation, 
respecting the Catholics; he denied that 
even at the time of the Revolution the 
dangers were such as warranted the 
system pursued towards the Catholics, 
but. surely, the dangers which then did 
exist, now existed no longer. Religion 
had then mingled in the political concerns 
of Europe, and directed the course of wars, 
and changed the dynasties of kingdoms. 
Now struggles of a quite different nature 
had begun, which were destined, perhaps, 
to produce effects as stupendous as the 
wars which followed the Reformation. 

The right hon. gentleman then went on 
to argue, that it was to be gathered from 
the murmurs of the Roman Catholicclergy, 
that at least this bill might be considered 
a boon to the laity; that its provisions 
were not of that character which some of 
its enemies represented; and that the 
Catholic clergy did not look upon the bill 
as causing so much evil to the established 
Protestant church of Ireland, as the House 
was called upon to apprehend from it. 
Depend upon it, if the character of the 
bill was what its adversaries represented 
it, and if the Roman Catholic clergy were 
also as ardent for the prosperity of their 


own church, and as wise in their genera- 


tion, as they were argued by the same 
authority and admitted by him, to be,— 
any little discontent which they might 
have felt from the fear of a diminution of 
theirinfluence over their flocks, would have 
been more than counterbalanced by the 
contemplation of the advantage to be de- 
rived from the operation of the bill, to the 
exaltation of the Popish, at the expense 
of the Protestant establishment an 

hierarchy. The murmurs of the more 
violent Roman Catholic prelates were, 
therefore, to him (Mr. C.) one con- 
clusive indication of the probable ten- 
dency of the bill, to confirm and conso- 
lidate the Protestant church in Ireland. _ 

He next touched upon the number of 
Catholic members that were likely to be 
introduced by it into parliament, contend- 
ing, in contradiction to the opponents of 
the measure, that instead of 70 from Ire- 
land and 30 from England, the utmost 
that would probably be returned would be 
a dozen in the whole. Admitting, how- 
ever, as he had in a former debate, for 
argument’s sake, that more might obtain 
entrance, allowing even that the vision of 
the hundred knights was to be realised, 
still he asked in what way would they be 
able to set about the destruction of the 
constitution? The other side, who talked 
so much of danger, was bound to show 
from whence it would proceed, and how 
it would operate—in what way the Ca- 
tholic representatives would succeed in 
corrupting the rest of the 568 members, 
or at feat the whole of the minorities on 
the late divisions on this subject, and the 
greater part of the supporting majorities 
[ Hear !]. 

He contended that the measure was 
eminently calculated to conciliate the 
Irish, and to cement the union; the 
recentness of which was to be considered 
as an advantage instead of an objection, 
inasmuch as expectations indulged since 
that event were now to be realised ; pro- 
mises and pledges were to be fulfilled be- 
fore hope should have been so delayed as 
to make sick the heart. In the Union, 
then, he found one of the strongest reasons 
for enacting the bill. For what was the 
state of Ireland in its relation to this 
country? Of 15 millions of subjects, 5 
were separated from the rest, divided from 
the general body by the channel. “ How,” 
said the hon. gentleman, “ are we to deal 
with them?”—Yes, that is the question 
on which depended all. To that considera- 
tion we must come at last, whether this 
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bill were thrown out here or elsewhere 


[Cheers]. In that separated island were 
to be found four millions of Roman 
Catholics ; and one million of Protestants, 
placed as garrisons in an enemy’s terri- 
tory ; of which last million, one-half were 
the dreaded Dissenters, from whom so 
much danger had been feared.—Should we, 
then, incorporate the hearts and feelings of 
four millions of Catholics in the same man- 
ner as we had incorporated their laws, their 
commerce, and their institutions? Should 
we unite them to Great Britain firmly and 
effectually? or, by a mistaken policy, 
coerce them in proportion to our danger? 
[Hear!] After half a century of con- 
cessions, should we now stop short; and, 
referring to the wisdom of our ancestors 
in the period preceding those concessions, 
should we, after having again conquered 
the Irish, again pid them into helots, 
in order that we might fear nothing, unless 
a servile war? Ro man had openly 
avowed that policy. The system of laws 
formerly devised to bring to completion 
that odious project, and the effects pro- 
duced by it, no human being was willing 
torevive, That time was past. The ques- 
tion was not now, as in the beginning of 
the reign of Geo. 3rd, between the main- 
tenance of that system, and a beginning 
of a milder policy ; but between the me- 
‘mory of that system, and the completion 
of the benevolent legislation of the reign 
of Geo. 3rd, by raising those who were 
its victims to the level of ourselves [Loud 
cheers]. 

_ The right hon. gentleman who had 
introduced this bill with an eloquent pre- 
cision that would not have disgraced Ta- 
citus, pointed out in his speech, as ina 
funeral procession, the statues of those 


gveat orators who had distinguished them- ' 


selves in this question. Among the names 
he (Mr. Canning) had missed one now 
no more, never second in the zeal of his 
resistance, but whose place had this even- 
ing, for the first time, been amply supplied 
an hon. and learned plains (Mr. 
Ellis of Dublin, we understood) from the 
same country; indeed, so amply and effi- 
ciently, so much in the spirit and manner 
of the great original, that little was left 
to bedesired. As applied to that honour- 
able substitute, he might, perhaps, be al- 
lowed to parody two well-known lines: 

“« The tone, the topics opening to my view, 

‘* Methinks I see my Duigenan here anew !” 

[Laughter. } 
He must observe, however, that in one 
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art of his argument, in one only, that 
fion. and learned had been 
somewhat unfair. He had objected to 
the bill as a fault, that it contained a 
clause, excluding Roman Catholics from 
several parochial offices; a petty species 
of legislation in the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s view, and altogether unworthy of 
so great a subject. Now, surely, surely, 
the hon. gentleman who had watched the 
progress of the bill with so much solici- 
tude, must know that this’ fault, if it be 
one, was not the fault of the framers of 
the bill ;—that this merit, if merit it were, 
was wholly attributable to the zeal of his 
right hon. friend,—the hon. and learned 

entleman’s leader in these combats— (Mr. 
Peel) ; who, foreséeing with admirable pre- 
science that danger to all the affairs of the 
parish, to which the hon. and Jearned 
gentleman appeared most unaccountably 
insensible, had provided by this special 
clause for their protection. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel) would, he was 
sure, give him (Mr. C.) due credit for his 
forbearance in not having before taken 
any notice of this mighty effort of legisla- 
tion. It was very, very tempting; but he 
had purposely forborne ; though Ee 
nothing since the famous Memoirs of P. P. 
clerk of the parish, had exhibited so fine a 
specimen of parochial politics. But to 
have this clause fathered upon the framers 
of the bill, and by one of its own near rela- 
tions, was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. His right hon. friend must forgive 


-| him, if, upon such a provocation, he could 


not abstain from swearing it to its true 
parent. 

It was, however, a consolatory circum- 
stance to see how his right hon. friend’s 
arguments against the measure before the 
House had dwindled. Formerly, nothing 
was heard of in conjunction with this 
measure, but a tottering throne, a tremb- 
ling crown, a shaking sceptre; but now 
the chief danger was described as threat- 


‘ening parish officers; formerly, the appal- 
ing question was, how, after such a bill 


had passed, sliould we be able to support 
the church establishment ? now, it is only 
how shall we repair the parish church: 
Comparative trifles now occupied one 
who before had dealt only with the most 
magnificent declarations. 


“ Nunc reges, atque tetrarchas, 
“ Omnia magna loquens ;—Nunc”——— 
Vestries atque Churchwardens ! 


[A laugh.] He trusted that a grateful 
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osterity would remember with becoming 
ag the legislators who had wisely 

laced such guards, not round the church, 
But round its overseers. Tet not the House 
however be impeded by the smaller ob- 
stacles any more than by those which 
are now removed: let it not, in its full 
march to the liberation of five millions of 
fellow-subjects, be stopped at the top of 
the hill, and turned back by his right 
hon. friend and his churchwarden [Hear ! 
and laughter]. 

Referring now to some general consi- 
derations, the right hon. gentleman ex- 
pressed his decided opinion that the pro- 
vision for the Catholic clergy ought to 
be made a matter of subsequent con- 
sideration. He desired the House to 
contemplate the Catholics in their real 
character, maintaining that, 2 priori, a 
church-of-England man would be more 
ready to admit to equal privileges one 
who disagreed merely on such a specula- 
tive matter as the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, than one who denied the great 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Atonement, and the Divinity of the Sa- 
viour. Yet every day dissenters were ad- 
mitted to take the oath at the table, and 
to share the honours and labours of legis- 
lation. There were more points of agree- 
ment between the Church-of-England 
man and the Catholic, than between the 
Church-of-England man and many of the 
Dissenters. If the House went back to 
times of dangers and of terrors, was there 
more dread to be apprehended of the 
renewal of the fires of Smithfield as in the 
reign of Mary, than was to be feared of a 
repetition of the Acts of the Covenanters 
in the reign of Charles Ist? The 
character of the modern Roman Catho- 
lics was not to be sought from the 

reambles of the acts of Elizabeth, 
Tames Ist, or Charles 2nd, but from the 
Preambles of the Acts which had passed 
both in the English and Irish parliaments 
since 1778. Let not the House, then, 
dwell only on points of difference, without 
adverting also to those of resemblance: 
let it recollect that Catholics and Pro- 
testants were fellow-christians ; that they 


were fellow-subjects ; that their blood was 
mingled in marriages; that it had often 
been mingled in the field; that the Catholic 
had gone before the Protestant in resist- 
ance to foreign dominion; that together 
they bad framed and supported the con- 
stitution, and together they ought to enjoy 
it [Hear hear!]. The time was now come 
when public feeling was decidedly in fa- 
vour of the concession, provided it were 
temperately carried, and provided those 
whom it was intended to relieve, did nut 
dash the cup from ‘their lips [Hear, 
hear, hear!]. For the temper of parlia- 
ment he could answer ; but for the temper 
of the Catholic clergy he could not be a 
guarantee. If, however, they had a spark 
of patriotism, or if they felt that love for 
their flocks which they pretended, they 
would not impede the progress of legisla- 
tion by hopeless and interminable agita- 
tion! [Continued cheering]. 

The right hon. gentleman concluded a 
very argumentative and eloquent speech, 
which we lament our’ inability to report 
at any length, from the late hour at which 
he rose, by conjuring the House to pass 
this bill, regardless of those angry squab- 
bles without doors and petty difficulties 
within, which must encompass every 
measure of such magnitude. He con- 
jured them not to stop short from any 
feelings of false pride,—not to incur the 
responsibility of having taught a people 
to seek for general peace at their hands, 
and of then forcing them to retire 
back upon themselves. Let us rather, in 
the language of both Liturgies, exclaim 
Sursum Corda ! let us raise our hearts to 
the Dispenser of all good, and with that 
elevation of soul, let us proceed in that 
great work which we have begun; and 
which, sooner or later, will find its own 
way to the final consummation, so de- 
voutly to be wished by all good men, 

The conclusion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech was loudly and ardently 
cheered. ] 

The House divided: Ayes,216; Noes, 
197: Majority for the third reading of 
the bill, 19. The bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 
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I.—PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1820. 


An Account of the OrpiInary REVENUES and ExTRAORDINARY RESOURCES, 
constituting the Pusiic Income of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and IRELAND, for the Year ended 5th January, 1820. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


GROSS RECEIPT ; 
Total Sum to be ac- 
Counted for, 


Drawbacks, Discounts, 
Charges of Management, 
&c. paid out of the 
Gross Revenue, 


NETT PRODUCE © 
applicable to National 


Objects, and to Payments 


into the Exchequer. 


Ordinary Revenues, 
CUSTOMS, including the Annual Duties ... 
EXCISE, the Annual Duties .... 


LAND anv ASSESSED TAXES, including 


the Assessed Taxes of Ireland ............ See 
PENSIONS anp 1s. in the 

SALARIES ...§ 6d. inthe 
HACKNEY COACHES........ 
HAWKERS ano PEDLARS ............. re 
PELLS FEES ..,. ..... 


TREASURY FEES, and Hospital Fees (Do.) 
SMALL BRANCHES or tur KING'S HE- 
REDITARY REVENUE 


of Ordinary Revenues 


€rtraordinarp Gesources. 


PROPERTY TAX anv INCOME DUTY. 
ses 
Lottery, Nett Profit 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. per Act 56 Geo. 3, 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices ine 
Voluntary Contributions ...... 
From several County Treasurers in Ireland, 
on account of Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for improving Post Roads, for build- 
ing Gaols, and under the Police Act of 54 


Geo. 3 


Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Poblic Ac- 
countants, and to the 
Public ..... 


Torat (exclusive of Loans) ........ 
Loans paid into the Exchequer..... 
GRAND TOTAL............ 


15,304,595 2 0 
}28,546,895 10 O 
7,349,246 14 5} 


8,644,148 17 1 
2,402,697 1 94 
19,844 6 17 
10,678 5 1 
26,714 18 3 
29,378 11 73 
4,297 7 34 
845 9 3h 
4,896 14 
660 


148,192 4 63 


3,611,930 17 9 


2,981,255 
460,172 


An 


388,594 
612,497 3 
491 


4,725 10 3} 


3111,692,664 4 
25,565,640 4 


6,889,074 8B 


8,255.554 16 
1,790,199 18 
19,353 
10,037 
22,564 
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4,826 14 
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143,466 14 
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xiii] &c. oF Pustic Accounrants. Exiv 


Ill. 
ARREARS anp BALANCES or PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH JANUARY, 1820. i 


HEADS OF THESE ACCOUNTS. ’ 


Customs in England ;—Balances and Arrears, the 5th January, 1820. If 
Ditto in Scotland ;—Current Balances, on the 5th January, 1820. 
Ditto in Ireland ;—Balances, 5th January, 1820. 


Excise in England ;-—Arrears and Current Balances, due on 5th January 1820. 
Ditto in Scotland ;—Arrears and Current Balances Ditto. 
Ditto in Ireland ;~-Balances of deceased and dismissed Collectors, 5th January, 1820. 


Stamps in Great Britain ;—Arrears due on 5th January, 1820, from Distributors. 
Ditto Ditto —Nett Balances in the hands of Distributors. 
Ditto in Ireland ; — Balances and arrears on 5th January, 1820. 


LANp anp Assessep Taxes in Great Britain ;—Arrears and Balances, 5th January 1820. 


Ditto in Ireland ;—Balances of deceased and dismissed Collectors. | 
Ditto Ditto §—Balance due by a dismissed Collector, 5th January, 1820. 
Posr Orrics in Great Britain;—Arrears due on 5th January, 1820. 
Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postmasters, 
Ditto Treland ;—Arrears due on 5th January 1820. | 
Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postinasters. 
Ditto Ditto —Arrears of Letter Carriers, on 5th January, 1820. 
Dilto Ditto —Inso!vent Arrears Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto —Balances of Deputy Postmaster, &c. 


Lano Revenves or THE Crown in England and Wales ;—Arrears and Current Balances, 5th Jan. 1820. 


Pustic Accountants ;—List of, in respect of whom the Execution of any process or proceeding hath 
been controlled, suspended, or prevented, between 5th January, 1819, and 5th January 1820. 


Army Accounts ;—Balances of Accountants, on 5th January, 1820. 


Commusstoners for auditing Public Accounts;—List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts have 
been usually Audited by them. 


‘Ditto List or Accounts delivered over to them, which have not been Audited, Stated, or Declared ; 
completed to 5th January, 1820. 


Ditto _—_List oF Accounts delivered over to them, which have been either stated or declared, so far as 
any Balances appear to be now owing to or from the Public; comp!eted to 5th January, 1820, 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


av. 
TRADE anv NAVIGATION or tue UNITED KINGDOM. 


[xvi 


I—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and of all Exrorts from, Great Brr- 
TAIN, during each of the Three Years ending the 5th January, 1820 (calculated 
at the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade 
with IRELAND) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported :—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain, according to the Real 
and Declared Value thereof. 


OFFICIAL VALUE 
_ OF IMPORTS 
into Great Britain. 


OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. 
~~ 


Produce and 
Manvwfactures of the 
United Kingdom. 


Foreign 


and 
‘Colonial Merchandize. | 


Total Exports. 


Declared Value of the 
Produce and Manu- 
factures of the United 
Kingdom Exported. 


Trade 
with Ireland. 


VALUE, 1818 
1819 


1820 


the Trade 


VALUE, 
exclusive of 
with Ireland, 


1818 
1819 
1820 


33,965,232 6 
40,135,952 0 
33,625,744 13 


29,910,502 9 


35,845,340 0 
29,681,836 14 


41,588,585 11 
44,564,044 14 
35,634,415 11 


11,534,616 12 
12,287,274 15 
11,278,076 17 


39,233,466 19 
41,963,527 


32,923,574 18 


10,269,271 8 
10,835,800 6 


9,879,236 


53,143,202 4 
56,851,319 9 
46,912,492 8 


49,502,738 8 
52,799,327 7 
42,802,810 18 


43,626,253 14 
48,903,760 16 
37,939,506 17 


40,349,235 
45,188,249 
34,248,495 


Aon 


2.—TRADE OF IRELAND. 


An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from IRELAND, 
during each of the Three Years ending the 5th of January, 1820 (calculated at the 
Official Rates of Valuation, and stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with 
Great Britain) ; distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandize Exported ;—also, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported from IRELAND, according to the Value thereof, 
as computed at the Average Prices Current. 


. OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. Declared Value of 

VALUE | Produce and 
YEARS. IMPORTS. Produce and Foreign Manufactures of the 

ORTS. Manvfactures of the _. and Total Exports. United Kingdom 

United Kingdom. [Colonial Merchandize. Exported, 
VALUE, (1818) 5,644,175 16 | 6,412,892 10 150,562 7 | 6,563,454 18 | 10,526,325 8 
inclusive of } 4819] 6,098,720 2] 6,436,950 14] 84,078 9| 6,521,029 4 | 11,776,860 14 
GreatBritain, ( 1820} 6,395,972 17 | 5,708,582 15 61,882 12 | 5,770,465 7 9,747,206 1 
bs og , 1818 889,335 14 851,548 5 23,413 4 874,961 10 1,411,897 9 
Trade with 41819) 1,033,660 7 736,325 17 24.057 17 760,383 15 | 1,423,099 0 
GreatBritain. {1820} 1,093,247 8 558,261 10 25,948 11 584,210 2 956,069 12 


xvii] IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION, 1820. 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their TonnaGeE, that 
were built and registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, in the Years 
ending the 5th January 1818, 1819, and 1820, respectively. 


In the Years ending the 5th January, 
1818, 1819. 1820. 

Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels, Tonnage. vessels. Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 758 $1,263" “752 86,748 777 89,091 
Isles, Guernsey, Jersey, and ; 

eee 8 845 9 316 20 1,381 

British Plantations eeeeesecavees 316 22,321 298 17,302 238 15,453 

TOM 104,429 1,059 104,366 1,035 105,925 


An Account of the Number of VeEssELs, with the Amount of their ToNnNAGE, and 
the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, that 
belonged to the several Ports of the British Empire, on the 30th September, in 


the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, respectively. 


On 30th Sept. 1817. On 30th Sept. 1818. On 30th Sept. 1819. 


Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels, Tons. Men. 


United Kingdom ... | 21,290/2,397,665| 152,352 | 21,5262,426,969| 154,891 21,501)2,425,885) 155,277 


Isles, Guernsey, Jer- 


sey,and Man.....} 435} 23,689] 3,190 498} 25,639) 3,595— 49 25,712) 3,613 


3,485] 214,799] 15,488 


British Plantations...| 3,571 15,4711 3,489 221,860) 15,121 


Total......| 25, 171,013 25,507 173,607 174,378 


VOL. IV. Appendix. (b) 
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An Account of the Number of VessELs, with the Amount of their TonNAGE, and 
the Number of Men and Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their 
repeated Voyages), that entered Inwarps, and cleared OuTwarps, at the several 
Ports of the United Kingdom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of 
the Intercourse between GreAT Britain and IRELAND respectively) during 
each of the Three Years ending 5th January 1820. 


INWARDS. 
Years {7 
ending BRITISH AND IRISH. FOREIGN. TOTAL, 
5th Jan. 
Vessels. Tons. Men Vessels. Tons. Men. Vessels, Tons. Men. 
1818...) 11,255 | 1,625,121 | 97,973] 3,396 | 445,011] 27,067 | 14,651 | 2,070,132 | 124,320 
1819...) 13,006 | 1,886,394 | 111,880] 6,230 | 762,457] 43,936 | 19,236 | 2,648,851 | 155,816 
1820...| 12,097 | 1,817,841 | 108,012] 4,225 | 543,976] 32,699 | 16,252 | 2,361,817 | 140,711 
OUTWARDS. 
1818...| 10,713 | 1,558,336 | 97,362] 2,905 | 440,622] 25,270 | 13,618 | 1,998,958 | 122,632 
1819...| 11,442 | 1,715,566 | 106,610 | 5,400 | 734,571 40,181 16,842 | 2,450,137 | 146,791 
1820...) 10,197 | 1,554,089 | 96,811 | 3,785 | 554,749] 30,266 | 13,982 | 2,108,838 | 127,077 
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V.—PuBLic ExPENDITURE, 1820. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—5Sth Jan. 1820. 


Heaps or ExpenDITuRE. 


Sums. 


TorTAt. 


I. For Interest, &c. on the permanent Debt of the 
United Kingdom, unredeemed ; including Annuities 


for Livesand Terms of Years. 


II. The Interest on Bills, and Irish 


Bills 


England...... £.983,000 0 
The Civil Lists of 198,056 10 105 


Courts of Justice in England ..... ... 
Mint. 


ise Allowances to the “Royal Family, 

Salaries and Allowances........ 

| Consolidated Bounties, Compensations, &c.......... 
Fund. 

Miscellaneous ....... 


Permanent Charges in Ireland 


1,181,056 10 10! 
63,156 16 6 
15,000 0 0 


472,233 14 2 
58,755 10 0! 

6,451 0 0 
372,832 17 4 
369,089 14 83 


Hie 


Vv. The Civil of Scotland 
VE The other Payments in anticipation of the Exchequer} 
Receipts, viz, s d. 
Bounties for Fisheries, Ma- § Customs 245,216 11 13 
nufacturés, Corn, &c. .. ¢ Excise... 68,716 8 9 
313,932 19 10% 
Pensions on the Hereditary § Excise... £.14.000 0 0 
Revenue Post Office 13,700 0 
Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. Excise and Taxes .. 47,554 1 93 
VII. ‘The Navy, viz 
5,230,728 6 1 
IX. The Army, viz. 
Servioes: 7,719,924 3 9} 
Extraordinary Services 1,730,726 10 1} 


X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to other Countries ... 
XI. Issues from Appropriated Funds, for Local Purposes ... 


XII. Miscellaneous Services, viz. 


- - 


1,595,207 
260,741 9 2} 


Deduct, Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India Company ...... 


46,467,999 17 10 


779,992 3 5h 


2,538,666 3 8 
129,988 5 
389,167 1 4 


6,395,552 18 8 
1,538,209 3 103 


9,450,650 13 103 
53,101 1 1 


4,855,948 12 12 


69,599,276 1 13 
150,376 7 6 


*69,448,899 13 7} 


* This includes the Sum of £. 495,563 19 9} for Intorcst, Management, aud Sinking Fund, on 


Imperial Loan ; and £.57,006 8 5%, Portuguese Loan, 
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XXxv] PARL. ACCOUNTS or tHe UNIFED KINGDOM. [xxxvi 
VII.—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unronpep Dest, and Demanps OuTsTANDING, on the 5th 
day of January, 1820. 


AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING. 


d. 
Provided for... 597,000 O 
Bashequer Bills ... Unprovided 36,303,200 0 


Excuequer : 


36,900,200 0 


TREASURY: 

Miscellaneous Services...... 4,024,599 16 6 
Warrants for Army Services 138 089 14 1 
Treasury Bills of Exchange, drawn from Abroad 392,939 0 0 

Provided for... 2,300,000 0 st 4,300,000 0 0 


Irish Treasury Bills 4 2,000,000 0 0 
5,855,628 10 


1,258,174 15 


Nil. 


45,333,404 8 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
27th April, 1820. \ C, ARBUTHNOT, 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, showing how the Monies given for the Service of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Irevanp, for the Year 1819, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under their several Heads, to the 5th January, 1820. 


SERVICES. voted of 


6,436,781 12 7 | 5,235,720 
0 


1,191,000 1,061,346 


8,782,470 5 6,909,351 


For defraying the Charge of the Crvit 
under-mentioned, viz. 


Of the Bahama Islands, in addition to the Salaries now paid to 
the Pablic Officers, out of the Duty Fond, and the Incidental 
Charges attending the same, frem the ist of January to 31st 

Dilto...... Dominica from Ditto to Ditto 600 

Upper Canada from Ditto to 10,800 

Ditto....... Nova Scotia 13,440 

Ditto...... New Brunswick.,....... from Ditto to Ditto....,....... 6,757 1 

Ditto...... Cape Breton ............ from Ditto to Ditto.......00+ 2,190 

Ditto...... St. John’s (now called : R 

Ditto...... Newfoundland ........ from Ditto to Ditto.........00 5,976 

Ditto,..... New South Wales.,.... from Ditto to 16,825 0 

Ditto....,. Sierra Leone from Ditto to 16,687 1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


: 
© 
4 
SUMS 
Paid. 
3 0% 
0 2,000 0 
0 240 13 
0 5,000 0 
0 6,720 0 
0 3,000 
0 1,000 0 
0 1,000 0 
0 5,000 0 
0 8,000 0 
0 15,000 Q 


xxxvii] VIIL—Disrosirion oF GRANts, 1820. 


SERVICES —continued. 


[xxxviii 


Voted or Granted. 


SUMS 
Paid. 


To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of Parliament for the 
year 1818; to enable his Majesty to provide for such Expenses 
of a Civil Nature, as do not form a part of the Ordinary nes 
of the Civil List 

To enable his Majesty to provide. for such Expenses “of 8 a Civil 
Nature as do not form part of the Ordinary Charges of the Civil 
List; for 1819 ..... 

To defi: ay the Salaries to the Officers, and Expenses of the Court, 
and Receipt of Exchequer ; for 1819 

To defray the Expense of the Houses of Lords and Commons; for 

To defray ‘the Salaries and Allowances to the Officers ‘of Lords and 
Commons ; for 1819 

To make good the Deficiency of the Sum granted in 1 the last Ses 
sion of Parliament, to defray the Salaries and Allowances to 
the Officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons ..........00..+ 

Towards defraying the Expenses of Works, and oe of Public 

To defray the Expense of confining, maintaining, “and employing ing 
Convicts at home for 1819 

To defray the Extraordinary Expenses that may. be incurred for 
Prosecutions, &c, relating to the Coin of this Kingdom; for 

To defray the Expense of Law Charges ; 

To defray the Charge for printing Acts of Parliament, for the 
two Houses of Parliament, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, 
and Chief Magistrates throughout the United Kingdom, and for 
the acting Justices throughout Great Britain ; a!so for printing 
Bills, Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for 
the House of Lords; for 1819 ....cc.ceccccccsecsecseeseccceccevecces 

To defray the Expense of printing the Vetes of the House of Com 
mons, during the present Session of Parliament ...... ceceeeeece 

To defray the Deficiency of the Grant of 1817, for printing 
1750 Copies of the 72nd Volume of Journals of the House of 

To make good the Deficiency of the Sum granted in the Jast Ses- 
sion of Parliament for making good the Deficiencies of the Fee 
Funds in the Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of 

To make good the Deficiency of the Sum granted in the last Ses 
sion of Parliament for defraying the Contingent Expenses and 
Messengers Bills in the Departments of the Treasury, the three 
Secretaries of State, and Lord Chamberlain ..........0+00.0s 

To make good the Deficiencies of the Fee Fonds in the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of Stale, and visi 
Council ; for 1819. 

To defray the Contingent Expenses ‘and ‘Messengers Bills in "the 
Departments of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, and 
Lord Chamberlain ; for 1819...... 22-49. 

Towards defraying the Charge of the Royal Military “College ; for 

To complete the Sum required for defraying the 
Charge of _ Ditto from the 25th of Dec. 

1818, to the 24th Dec. 1819 ....cecorsceseees vee 17,173 18 10 


Towards defraying the Charge of the Royal Mili- 

tary Asylum ; for 1819 £8,000 O 0 
To complete the Sum required for defraying the 

Charge of ‘Ditto from the 25th Dec. 

1818, to the 24th Dec. 1819 ....ccccoserseeseeees 28,482 17 7 


For his Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services; fur 1819... 
For making good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1818 ; for de- 
fraying the Expense of printing Bills, Reports, and other 
Papers, by Order of the House of Commons, during the last 
Session of 
To make good the Deficiency of the Grant of 1818, for printing 


79,154 8 Qh 


300,000 
6,500 
14,515 


22,401 


923 4 1 
41,974 0 0 
74,932 0 0 


8,600 0 0 
20,000 0 0 


17,000 0 0 
2,200 0 0 


149 9 0 
18,449 4 0 


9,189 16 2 
90,727 0 O- 


73,700 0 0 


25,173 18 10 


36,482 17 7 
80,000 0 0 


4,987 12 3 


79,154 8 


251,897 11 
3,956 7 
9,745 12 

29,361 10 


923 4 
4,507 3 
65,000 0 


8,000 0 
20,000 0 


149 9 
18,449 4 


9,189 16 
65,167 8 


73,700 


25,173 18 


$4,000 0 


47,196 12 


4,987 12 


d. 


04 


q 


| | 
s 
| | 
12 
9 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2,200 0 0 
| 
: 
| 
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SERVICES—continued, 


SUMS 
Voted or Granted. 


1,750 Copies of the 73rd Volume of Journals of the House of 
To defray the Expense of printing Bills, “Reports, and other 
Papers, by order of the House of Commons, during the present 


Session of Parliament, . 
To defray the Expense that may be incurred for reprinting Jour- 
nals and Reports of the House of Commons ; for 1819 ...,....- 


To defray the Expense that may be incurred for printing 1,750 
Copies of the 74th Volume of the Journals of the House of 


To defray the Expense incurred for printing 1,250 Copies of the 
50th Volume of Journals of the House of Peers .......sssssee 


For defraying the Deficiency of the Grant of 1818, for the Charge 
of Printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief Magis- 
trates throughout the United Kingdom, and for the acting 
Justices throughout Great Britain; also for printing Bills, 
Reports, Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the 
House of Lords 

To defray the Amount of Bills ‘drawn or to be drawn from New 
South Wales; for 1819... 

For discharging Interest on n Exchequer Bills, Irish Treasury 

One hundredth part of Forty-three Millions of Exchequer Bills, 
authorized, in the last Session of Parliament, to be issued. and 
charged upon the Aids granted in the present Session, to be 


issued and paid by equal Quarterly Payments to the Governor}, 


and Company of the Bank of England, to be by them placed to 
the Account of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the, 
, National Debt; for the year ending the ist day of February, 
‘To make good the Deficiency on the 5th April, 1819, of the Fee 
Fund at His Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer 


The following Services are directed to be paid, without 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever :— 


To defray the Expense of confining and maintaining criminal Lu- 
MaliCs ; FOr 1819 
To defray the Expense of the National Vaccine vconapncainetie for 
For the Relief of American Loyalists; for 1819 eee eeeeeeeees 
To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances or Com- 
pensations fo retired Clerks, and other Officers formerly em- 
ployed in the Lottery Office; for 
To defray the Charge of the Superannuation Allowances or Com- 
pensations to relired Clerks and other Officers formerly em- 
ployed in the Office of the Commissioners for audiling the 
Public Accounts ; for 1819 ......seccsseeessseeeserceesereessseneees 
To defray the Charge of Ditto Ditto raved em- 
ployed in His Majesty’s Mint ; for 1819.....0.. 
To defray the Charge of Ditto Ditto to one “of the 
late Paymasters of Exchequer Bills ; for 
To defray the Charge of Ditto Ditto to Persons 
formerly employed on the Military Roads in North Britain; 
for 1819.......00. 
To pay the Superannuation 0 or ; retired Allowance to Master W il- 
liam Bell, formerly Master Shipwright at Kingston, in Canada, 
at the rate of £.150 per annum, from the 30th June, 1818, to 


Towards defraying the Expense of building a Penitentiary House 
To defraythe Expense of the Establishment of Ditto from 

the 24th June 1819, to the 24th June 1820........ 


For defraying the Expense of making an Inland Navigation : from 


the Eastern to the Western Sea, by Inverness and “Fort Wil- 


213 14 11 


21,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 


3,500 0 0 
1,671 2 0 


2,577 8 5 


100,000 
1,570,000 


430,000 0 0 
23,097 17 4 


S777 0. OT 


3,000 0 
11,000 0 


oc 


25110 0 


2,442 0 0 
920 0 0 
26613 4 


558 0 0 


225 0 0 


60,000 0 0 
21,000 0 0 


50,000. 0 0 


213 14 41 


21,000 0 0 


322,500 0 0 


112 10 0 
39,900 0 0 
8,000 0 O 


15,000 0 0 


| 
Paid. 
| 100,000 0 
445,000 0 
3,000 0 0 
558 0 


VHI.—Disrostrion oF GRANTs, 1820. 


SERVICES—continued. 


Voted or Granted. 


For the support of the Institution called “ The Refuge for the 
Destitute for 

To enable His Majesty to grant relief to Toulonese and Corsican 
Emigrants, Saint Domingo Safferers, Dutch Naval Officers, 
Ma others, who have heretofore received Allowances from His 
N 


ajesty, and who, from Services performed, or Losses sustained, 
the British Service, have special Claims upon his Majesty’s 
Toward the Repair of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel ; ‘for 1819 ... 
To defray the Salaries and Allowancesand Expenses for the Com- 


missioners under the Trealies with Foreign Powers, for pre-| 


venling the Illicit Traffic in Slaves; for 1819 ........ we secccceeeee 
To be applied towards the Expence to be incurred in the manage. 
ment of the British Museum; for 1819. 


To enable His Majesty to pay the same to the Governors of 
the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the 
Maintenance of the poor Clergy, according to the Rules and 
Regulations by which the Funds of that Corporation are go- 

Towards enabling His Majesty to make provision for the Aug- 
mentation of the Maintenance of the poorer Clergy of Scotland, 
to be issued and applied pursuant to the Provisions of any Act 

To defray 3 years and 95 days Interest due on the Sum of 
£. 300,000 granted to the Portuguese Government in pursuance 
of a Convention signed at Vienna on the 21st Jan. 1815......... 

To defray the Expense of sundry Improvements between Bangor 
Ferry and Chirk Bridge, in North Wales ; for 1819 ......... 

For the Expense of Works carrying on at ‘the College of Edin- 
burgh; for 1819 

To defray the Expense of sundry ‘Works ‘proposed to be done i in 
and about the Harbour of Holyhead ; for 1819 .......00.. eee 

To defray the Expense of the Repairs upon the Cobb at Lyme 


Regis ; for 1819.. 
For the Board of Agricultare ; for 1819 
For defraying the Expense of maintaining and repairing the Bri- 

lish Forts on the Coast of Africa ; for st 


To pay the Superannuation Allowances or Compensations to An- 
drew Allen and Edward Stanley, — two of His Majesty’s 
retired Consuls Abroad ; for 1819.... 

To enable His Majesty to issue, and cause to be paid to General 
Boyd, a Citizen and Officer of the United States of America, 
in consideration of the Saltpetre exported under the King’s 
Licence, as Remuneration for a Service formerly rendered io 
this Country, in the East Indies, and for the Expenses and 
Trouble incurred in the prosecution of his Claim ..... Seas ox 

For defraying the Charge of preparing and drawing the Lotteries 


For defraying the Charge of the following Services in IneLanp, 
which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency. 


For the Remuneration of certain Public Officers in Ireland, for 


their extraordinary trouble in 1819 .....sececerssseeseseeserenseeees 
For defraying the probable Expenditure of the Board of Works i in 
Freland 5 for 1819 


For defraying the Charge of Printing, Stationary, and other Dis. 
bursements, for the Chief and Under Secretaries Offices and 
Apartments, and other Public Offices in Dublin Castle, &c.; 
and for Riding Charges and other Expenses of the Deputy Pur- 
suivants and extra Messengers attending the said Offices; also 
Superannuated Allowances in the said Chief Secretary’s Office ; ; 
for one year ending the 5th Jan, cap 

For defraying the Expense of publishing Proclamations and other 
matters of a public nature, in the Dublin Gazette and other 
Newspapers in Ireland; for one year ending ditto .......00...08: 

For defraying the Expense of printing 1,500 Copies of a com- 


52,662 14 14 
3,169 13 03 
24,800 0 9 
10,018 16 8 


100,060 0 0 


10,000 0 0 


48,904 
15,000 
10,000 
12,500 


13,300 
1,000. 


6 


28,000 


1,175 0 0 


6,000 0 0 


18,000 O @ 


1,153 16 14 
22,882 0 0 


20,684 0 0 


9,692 0 0 


sUMS 

Paid. 
5,000 0 0 
20,000 0 oO 
3,169 13 0g 
16,156 8 0 
10,018 16 8 
48,904 2 2 
13,300 0 0 
1,000 O 0 
28,000 

880 0 
6,000 0 


3,000 0 0 


1,153 16 11 
12,484 10 7 


14,935 5 1 


7,235 8 5 


{ q 
= 
| 
| 
| 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS or THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SERVICES—continued. 


SUMS 


Voted or Granted. 


pressed Quarlo Edition of the Statutes of the United Kingdom, 
for the use of the Magistrates of Ireland, and also 250 Copies 
of a Folie Edition of the same, bound, for the use of the Lords, 
Bishops, and Public Officers io Treland 

For defraying the Expense of Criminal Prosecutions, and other 
Law Expenses in Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1820 

‘To defray the Expense of apprehending Public Offenders in Ire- 
land ; for one year ending Ditto ..... 

For completing the Sum necessary for the Support of Non-con- 
forming Ministers in Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto ...... 

For the support of the Seceding Ministers from the Synod of 
Ulster in Ireland ; for one year ending the 25th March 1820... 

For the support of Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland ; 
for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1820 

For paying the Salaries of the Lottery Officers in Ireland ; “for 
one year ending 24th June 1819 .........0 

For the Establishment and Maintenance of the P ‘ablic Navigation 
in Ireland, vested in the Directors of the Inland 

For on the Works at Harbour; in in the current 

To carry on the Works at Howth Harbour ; in the current year... 

For clothing the Battle Axe Guards for 18 months, commencing 
from the ist June 1819 ..... . 

For defraying the Charge of Clothing of His Majesty’ 's Officers of 
Arms, Pursuivants, and State Trumpeters in Ire!and, for three 
years, commencing the 17th March 1819 

To defray the Expense of the Police and Watch Establishment 
of the City and District of Dublin; for the ei — the 5th 

To provide for Fever Cases in ‘Teoland ; ‘te Gee year ‘ending. Ditto 

To provide Utensils and Implements of Manufacture for the use of 
the New Bridewell, in Dublin 

‘To pay the Salaries of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments of the Officers, 
Clerks, and Ministers of Justice, in all Temporal and Ecclesias- 
tical Courts in Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th Jan. 1820 

To enable the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue Money from 
time to time, in aid of Schools established by whetonne Con- 
tributions 

To make good the Advances made from His Majesty’ s Civil List 
in Jreland, pursuant to Addresses of the House of Commons, of 
the 8th July 1817, and the 2nd June 1818, for the remunera- 
tion of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Fees 
and Emoluments of Officers of the Courts of Justice in Ireland.. 

To defray the Expense of building Churches and Glebe Houses, 
and of purchasing Glebes in Ireland; for one year — the 

To further defray the Expense of Ditto Ditto. “for the 

To defray the Expense of the Trostees of “the ‘Linen ‘and "Hempen 
Manufactures of Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th day of 
January 1820, to be by the said Trustees applied in such manner 
as shall appear tothem to be most conducive to promote and 
encourage the said Manufactures 

To defray the Expense of the Cumsatuioners for making wide 
and convenient Streets in the City of Dublin; for one year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1820. 

To defray an additional Allowance to the Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Navigation in Ireland; for 1819 ..........08- 

To defray the Expense of putting the House of the Royal Irish 
Academy, in Grafton Street, into perfect Repair ............+++ 

To defray the Expense of supporting the Protestant Charte 
Schools of Ireland ; for one year ending the 5th Jan, 1820.. 

To defray the Expense of the Foundling Hospital at Dublin; for 
one year ending Ditto 

For supporting the Honse of Industry, Hospitals and Asylum for 
Tndustrions Children in Dublin; for ope year ending Ditto,,,. 


3,439 0 
23,076 0 
1,000 0 
8,651 1 
4,034 15 

756 0 
1,741 16 


4,480 


12,000 
6,700 


683 


1,071 13 


_ 26,600 


10,000 
1,000, 
7,200 


3,000 


17,076 18 


9,230 
18,461 


1,205 5 9% 
16,284 10 6 
238 9 3 
6,470 15 9 
2,017 7 
756 0 0 


1,741 16 11 


4,480 


7,384 12 
3,692 6 


683 1 
1,071 13 10 
26,600 


10,000 0 


17,076 18 


24,000 0 
30,000 0 
32,00¢ 0 


* 
SUMS 
Paid. 
0 
0 
0 
7 
5 
0 
mm 0 
0 0 
i 6 
«10 
M0 
» 
0 0 on 
0 0 4,500 0 0 
| = 
0 0 9,230 15 
19,938 9 23| 19,938 9 2% 
11,000 0 0} 11,000 0 0 
276 18 5} 27618 54 
: 300 0 0 300 0 0 
24,000 0 0 0 
30,000 0 0 0 
"32,000 0 0 0 


or GRANTs, 1820, 


SUMS 
SERVICES—continued. 
To defray the Expense of supporting the Richmond Lanatio Asy- & de 
lum in Dublin; for one year ending 5th Jan. 1820........ éceciaie 6,655 0 0 6,655 0 O 
To defray the Expense of the Hibernian Society for Soldiers 
Children ; for one year ending Ditto ........ssesccessreeee 9,200 0 O 9,200 0 O 
To defray the probable charge of the Hibernian Marine Society 
in Dublin; for one year ending Ditto ... seeccceeseosocssce 1,800 0 0 1,800 0 6 
To defray the Expense of the Female Orphan House, in the Cir- 
cular Road, near Dublin; for one year ending Ditto ........... 2,600 0 0 2,600 0 0 
For supporting the Westmoreland Lock srs in Dublin ; for 
one year ending the 4th Jan. 1820 . eceeseseccesecscesee: oe 8,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 
For supporting the Lying-in Hospital in Dublin ; for one year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1820 ....se.ccvereee ececererececesoes 3,300 0 0 3,300 0 0 
To defray the probable Expense of Dr. Stevens's “Hospital ; for one 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1820 ....cccccccccccscssescccccevcesccece se 1,400 0 0 1,400 0 0 
To defray the Expense of the Fever Hospital and House of Reco- 
very, Cork-street, Dublin; for one year ending Ditto...........+ 4,600 0 0 4,600 0 O 
To defray the Expense of the enieae of Incurables in Dublin ; 
for one year ending Ditto .........c.ssese0 scones. 460 0 0 460 0 0 
To detray the Charge of the Establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Seminary in Ireland ; for one year ending Ditto ....,.....0...000 8,928 0 0 8,928 0 0 
To defray the Expenses of the Association incorporated for dis- 
countenancing Vice, and promoting the knowledge and prac- 
lice of the Chriatian Religion ; for one year ending Ditlo ..... ‘ 5,430 0 0 3,430 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of the Green Coat asc of the — 
of Cork ; for one year ending Ditlo .......0. sssescecssesereneneeees 100 0 0 100 0 0 
For defraying the Charge of the Cork Institation ; "for one "year 
To defray the Expenses of the promoting the 
tion of the Poor of Ireland; for one year ending Ditto ........ 5,538 0 0 5,538 0 0 
To defray the wasn of the Dublin Society; for one year end- 
ing 9,200 0 0 9,200 0 
To defray the Expenses ‘of the "Farming Society of Ireland; for 
one year ending Ditto eee 3,000 0 0 3,000 0 0 
To defray the Civil Contingencies in Ireland ; for the year se 
20,506,449 8 13/15,464,822 14 3 
To discharge the like Amount of Supplies, granted for the Service . 
of the year 1818, remaining unprovided for.......ceccessecseeceees 8,046,100 0 O 802,012 2 2% 
28,552,549 8 13/16,266,834 16 
To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills, &c. .......0000+...s00s0s |36,003,900 O 0 | 7,410,500 0 0 
To pay off and discharge Treasury Bills, &c. ......06 | 4,400,000 0 | 2,200,000 0 0 
69,506,449 8 25,877,334 16 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 
Not being part of the Supriizs granted for the Service of the Year. 


James Fisher, Esq. on his Salary, for additional trouble in — Exchequer _— 


pursuant to Act 48, Geo. 3, cap. 1...-.. 


Bank of England, for Management of Life Annuities seeeerececescccserscerescccscees eeseee 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt... 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for i issuing Commercial Exchequer Bills.. 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing ee Bills for building 


additional Churches, per Act 58, Geo. 3, cap. 45...sccsssseessesseserees ceerecedoees 
Repayment of Annuities claimed pursuant to Act 56, Geo. 3, cap. “442° seeeeneneeaes 


Amount of Sums voted, as above 


Torat Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted.,....++« 


3875 0 

1,435 16 113 
5,000 O 
2,000 0 O 


2,396 13 
37 10 


11,245 0 
69,506,449 8 


69,517,694 8 


q 
0 
5} 
Ag 
H 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


for answering the foregoing Services. 


Daty on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on &c. .. 
Excise Duties, continued per Act 56 Geo. 3, cap. 17 ...,.seccercecscrcecconceescseces 
Profits of Lotteries .... ay 

Monies to arise from the Sale of Old Naval and Victualling Stores .. 


Loan per Act 59, Geo. 3, cap. 42 ...... 
Ditto Ditto 71, from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
Surplus of the Grants for the year 
Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money ........ oe ee 


Unclaimed Dividends, &c. after ap te Repayments to ‘the Bank for Deficiencies 
of Balance in their hands.. 


Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means, 59 Geo. 3, cap. 4...£. 20,000,000 0 0 
Ditto 131... 16,500,000 0 0O 

‘ 36,500,000 O 0 
Irish Treasury Bills, 59 Geo. 3, cap. 132....eeccsrreesessssseseeesee 2,000,000 0 0 


, Toran Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted...... 


£. 
3,000,000 O 0 
3,500,000 0 O 
240,000 0 O 
334,487 0 O 
.{12,000,000 O 

12,900,000 
244,892 18 93 
267 0 OF 
56,973 19 6 
31,376,620 18 44 
38,500,000 0 O 
69,876,620 18 43 
69,517,694 8 5} 


358,926 9 11} 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 
27th April, 1820. 


C, ARBUTHNOT. 


\ 
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TO VOL. IV. 


NEW 


ERTIES. 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Address on the King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion, 3. 


Commerce of the Country ; State of the, 824." 
Commercial Distress; Petition from Birmingham 
relative to, 350, 824. | 


Foreign Trade, 824, 
Ireland ; Law of Treason in, 938. 


Law of Treason in Ireland, 938. 


Naples; Conduct of the Allied Powers with regard 
to, 116, 742, 1039, 1468. 


Queen; Petitions relative to the, 104. 
Queen’s Annuity Bill, 797. 


Trade; Petition from Birmingham relative to the 


King’s Speech on Opening the Session, 3. 


Decline of, 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Address on the King’s Speech at the Opening of 


the Session, 3'7, 95. 
Aftias Company Abolition Bill, 323. 


icultural Distress, 360, 895, 1139. 
Loyalists, 1380. 
Army Estimates, 1172, 1227, 1258, 1514. 
Attorney and Solicitor, 666. 
Austrian Loan, 1219. 


Bank Cash Payments Bill, 1315, 

Bank Notes, 286, 803. 

Best, Mr. Justice ; Complaint of the Conduct of, 
9) 8, 

Birmingham, Trade of, 523. 

Board of Control, 574. 

Bowditches; Case of the, 687. 

Breach of Privilege, 287, 338, 1161, 1246. 

Bread, 1257. 

British Museum, 723. 

Broadhurst, Nathan ; Petition of, 1128. 

Buonaparté, 1495. 


Capital Crimes Defence Bill, 945. 

Carlisle Election; Interference of the Military at, 
1247, 

Chester; Conduct of the Sheriff of, 554, 811, 
1512, 

Committee of Supply, 138, 339. 

Committee of Ways and Means, 563. 

Corn Averages, 940, 

County Courts Rate, 1264. 


Davison, Thomas; Petition of, complaining of the 
Conduct of Mr. Justice Best, 918, 1152. 

Detention of a British subject at Ghent, 562. 

Distributors of Stamps, 1401.. 

Dublin Petition, complaining of the Conduct of the 
High Sheriff, 901. 


Ellis, Mr. 1084, 
VOL. IV. 


Foreign Trade, 425. 


Grampound Disfranchisement 
1077, 1338. - 


House and Window Duties, 1100. 
Hall Poor-Rates Bill, 795, 
Husbandry Horse Duties, 1078, 


Bill, 583, 1068, 


Iichester Gaol, 1170. 

India; Censorship of the Press in, 553. 
Tonian Islands, 933. 

Ireland; Criminal Law of, 1161. 

Ireland; State of Education in, 1034. 

Trish Union Duties, 720. Pi 


Judges, right of the, to fine a Defendant during the 
Course of his Defence, 1132. 


King’s Speech on Opening the Session, 37, 95. 


London Gazette; Complaint of an Address pub- 
lished in the, 287, 338. 


Master in Chancery in Ireland ; Duties of, 1084. 

Machinery; Petition against, 579. 

Malt Duties, 683, 1383. 

M‘Dougall, Mr.; his Petition, complaining of his 
Detention at Ghent, 562. 

Metropolis Turnpike Trasts Bill, 946. 

Milan Commission, 836. 

Murat, Execution of, 948, 


Naples, 837, 1350. 

Navy Estimates, 342, 

Nottingham Petition for the Impeachment of Mi- 
nisters, 804. 

Ordnance Estimates, 726. 


Parliameutary Reform, 222. 


| 

| 


INDE X. 


Queen, The, 26, 66, 103, 119, 139, 221, 228, 236, 
280, 308, 324, 361, 429, 511, 553, 580, 606, 
608, 620, 689, 836, 


— ‘General of Land and Assessed Taxes, 

1401. 

Revenue Accounts, 298. 

Revenue ; State of the, 1100. 

Roman Gatholic Claims, 949, 961, 1066, 1265, 
1269, 1412, 1445, 1473, 1489, 1497, 1523. 

Romeo, Captain ; Petition of, 13435. 


Scotch Court of Admiralty, '715, 939. 
Scotch Juries Bill, 670, 717. 
Scotlagd ; Church. of, 689. 


Sheriffs ; Conduct of, 554, 667, 811, 901. 
Slave Trade, 428. 

Smuggling Preventive Service, 681, 
Stock ; Transfer of, 1082. 


Timber Duties, 542, 1500. 
Trade of the Country, 523. 
Transfer of Stock, 1082. 


Vagrant Laws, 1216. 


Water Works, 422. 
Ways and Means; Committee of, 565. 
West India Dock Company, 947. 


INDEX OF NAMES.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Aberdeen, Earl of, 1056, 1472. 
Anson, Viscount, 116, 


Bathurst, Earl, 1049. 
Bedford, Duke of, 115. 
Belmore, Earl of, 5. 
Blesington, Earl of, 114, 802. 


Calthorp, Lord, 360, 788, 802, 1055. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 799. 
Carnarvon, Earl of, 107, 109, 115. 


Darnley, Earl of, 104, 105, 106, 797, 835. 

Eldon, Lord, see Lord Chancellor. 

Ellenborough, Lord, 24, 26, 107, 115, 785, 800, 
828, 1051, 1468, 

Eptkine, Lord, 104, 833. 


Grey, Earl, 6, 113, 116, 118, 350, 742, 789, 835. 


Grosvenor, Earl, #05. 


Harrowby, Earl of, 780. 
Holland, Lord, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, 107, 111, 771, 
780, 938, 1057. 


King, Lord, 834. 

nee, Marquis of, 106, 110, 356, 802, 824, 
Leinster, Duke of, 

Limerick, Earl of, 

Liverpool, Ear! of, 12, 23, 2: 24, 405, 112, 118, 354, 


760, 797, 829, 1063. 
Lord Chancellor [Eldon], 26, 799. 


Prudhoe, Lord, 5. 


Wellington, Duke of, 108, 110. 
Westmoreland, Earl of, 1055. 


INDEX OF NAMES.—HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Abercromby, Hon. James, 222, 234, 1073, 1096, 
1497. 

Acland, Sir Thomas, 82,137, 322, 658, 1466. 

A’Court, E. H. 1362. 

Althorp, Viscount, 513, 578, 721, 929, 1072, 1265, 


Witten, 332, 579. 
Attorney General [Sir Robert Gifford], 183, 468, 
922, 1265, 1514. 


Bankes, Henry, 27, 388, 1261, 1285, 1446. 

Bankes, George, 37, 931. 

Barham, John Foster, 950, 1155, 1169. 

Baring, Alexander, 135, 226, 306, 335, 340, 427, 
530, 539, 607, 901, 943, 948, 1070, 1171, 1138. 
"1317, 1494, 1516, 

Bathurst, Right Hon. Charles Bragge, 32, 33, 64, 
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